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PART It. 


DRAMAS 


BY 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 


TO THE READER. 


That the largeness of our two regular, long-established 
theatres, * so unfavourable for seeing and hearing clearly and 
accurately, have changed in a great measure the character of 
the pieces generally exhibited within their walls, is a fact on 
which it would be useless now to dwell. How far the small- 
er theatres of later establishment, some of which are of a 
proper size for the production of plays that depend for success 
on being thoroughly understood by the audience, will in time 
introduce a better state of things, it would be hazardous for 
any one.to conjecture. At present, however, from various 
circumstances, from restrictions, from customs, from acquired 
tastes, &c., the prospect is not encouraging. But the cause 
that, more, perhaps, than any other, depresses the moral and 
rational effects of the modern stage, is an opinion entertained 
by many grave and excellent people, that dramatic exhibition 
is unfriendly to,the principles and spirit of Christianity. ; 

This deserves to be more seriously examined, because it 
prevails amongst a most respectable class of the commu- 
nity, many of whom are possessed of good understanding, 
of learning and imagination, and cannot, without a great 
breach of charity, be supposed to be actuated by worldliness 
or hypocrisy. It is in the nature of man to delight in repre- 
sentations of passion and character. Children, savages, learned 
and unlearned of every nation, have with more avidity re- 
ceived instruction in this form than in any other, whether 
offered to them as a mimic show before their eyes, or a sup- 
posed story, enlivened by dialogue, and addressed to the ima- 
gination alone. The blessed founder of our religion, who 
knew what was in man, did not contradict nor thwart this 
propensity of our nature, but, with that sweetness and gra- 
ciousness which peculiarly belonged to his divine character, 
made use of it for the instruction of the multitude, as his in- 
comparable parables so beautifully testify. The sins and faults 
which he reproved were not those that are allied to fancy and 
imagination, the active assistants of all intellectual improve- 
ment, but worldliness, uncharitableness, selfish luxury, spirit- 
ual pride, and hypocrisy. In those days, the representation 
of Greek dramas prevailed in large cities through the whole 
Roman empire; yet the Apostles only forbade their converts 
to feast in the temples of idols, and on sacrifices offered to 
idols, and trusted that the general gentleness and humanity en- 
joined on them as followers of their blessed Master, would keep 
them away from spectacles of cruelty and blood. We cannot, 
therefore, it appears to me, allege that dramatic representa- 
tions are contrary either to the precepts or spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. 1G : 

But, probably, it is not a real conviction that going to a 
theatre is in itself unchristian or wrong, which keeps such 
persons away, but a conscientious persuasion that it ought to 
be discountenanced, because of the bad tendency of the pieces 
exhibited there, before the eyes of the innocent and suscepti- 
ble; and because of the disorderly and worthless company 
who frequent playhouses, and gather about their passages and 
neighbourhood. “'These, indeed, are weighty and plausible 
reasons, that deserve to be thoroughly examined. And how 
far the absence of the grave and moral part of society from 
such places tends to remedy or increase the evils apprehended, 
ought also to be seriously considered. We shall begin, then, 
with the bad tendency of the pieces exhibited. A manager 
must suit his plays to the character of the most influential 
part of his audience. The crowd in the gallery and pit can 
be very well entertained with a piece that has neither coarse- 
ness nor immorality in it; but the more refined and better in- 
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formed, who prmenlls occupy the boxes, and occasionally the 
pit, cannot be pl with one in which there is any thi 
immoral or indecorous. But, if the refined and well-informed 
stay away, there is nothing, then, to be taken into the account 
but how to please such auditors as commonly fill the pit and 
galleries, and the boxes will very soon be occupied by com- 
pany, somewhat richer, indeed, but not more scrupulous or 
intelligent than the others. Now, supposing matters to have 
come to this pass, what kind of entertainment will be pro- 
vided for them? Scurrility and broad satire is more easily 
procured than wit; and delineations of low profligacy require 
less skill than those of the habits and characters of higher or 
more virtuous society. Will a manager, then, be at pains to 
provide delicate fare for those who are as well satisfied with 
garbage? This is surely not to be expected ; and in as far as 
moral or intellectual improvement has been or may be super- 
seded by intellectual debasement, occasioned by such well- 
meaning absentees from our theatres, so far does their absent- 
ing themselves do mischief. 

Let us next examine the other reason, viz. the disorderly 
and worthless people who frequent playhouses, and gather 
about their passages and neighbourhood. Young women of 
respectable families, whatever their rank may be, go to theatres 
protected and kept out of the way of witnessing any thing 
improper, or in so transient a manner as to be scarcely appre- 

ended, and soon forgotten. It is, then, the effect which 
coming in contact with such company may have on young men 
that must chiefly be attended to. Formerly, when a youth 
came from the country to London, he went to the theatre in 
attendance on the ladies of some sober faiaily, to whose no- 
tice he might be recommended. Often some good aunt, 
cousin, or friend, pointed out to him the beauties and defects 
of the play, or the remarkable people present amongst the 
spectators, if any such were there; and, near her and her 
party, he was kept out of the reach of contamination. He 
most probably attended this friendly party home, and had some 
slight refreshment with them before he returned to his soli- 
tary lodgings; and next morning he awoke with a pleased 
fancy and an easy mind. In those days, too, young men, resi- 
dent in London, went frequently to the theatre with their 
mothers or sisters, or other members of their own family; and 
even if they went alone, the probability of their meeting some 
of their respectable acquaintance was a salutary check upon 
the dangerous spirit of adventure. But now thisis no longer the 
case ; the simple stripling goes by himself, or with some com- 
panion equally thoughtless and imprudent; and the confidence 
he feels there of not being under the observation of any whom 
he is likely to meet elsewhere, gives him a freedom to follow 
every bent of his present inclination, however dangerous. 

Nay, there are some excellent persons who carry the mat- 
ter so far, as to wage general war against pleasures derived 
from imagination. To bring before the mind representations 
of strong passions, tl..y say, is dangerous and unfavourable to 
virtue. Most assuredly, if they are brought before the mind 
as examples, or as things slightly to be blamed, as evils un- 
avoidably incident to human nature, they are dangerous; but 
if they are exhibited as warnings, and as that which pro- 
duces, when indulged, great human misery and debasement, 
they teach us a lesson more powerful than many that proceed 
from the academical chair or the pulpit. Consistently with 
this maxim, historians, too, should refrain from animated and 
descriptive narrations of treasons, insurrections, sieges, and 
battles ; and the praises bestowed upon Livy, and other ancient 
writers, for having mdade*the events they relate, with their 
causes, viz. the strong passions of men, so vividly present to 
the imagination of the reader, instead of being their glory, 
becomes their reproach. The history of nations ought, upon 
this principle, to be given in the most calm, concise manner, 
as a story upon which to fasten maxims, observations, and ad- 
vice, but by no means to excite or interest ; and what would 
formerly have been called the dullest book must be esteemed 
the best. What I have ventured to say of history will also 
apply to novels, and all works of fiction. Even the master- 
pieces of our painters and sculptors are liable to similar ani- 
madversion: in proportion as they excel in the higher depart- 
ments of art they are dangerous, For what have been the 





subjects of such works, but the actions of men under the in- 
fluence of strong passions! . 
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Were the pleasures we derive from works of hoogination 
discouraged and set aside, should we become more intellectual 
and more virtuous under their didactic matter-of-fact system? 
I apprehend not : but rather that the increase of gratifications 
allied to the inferior part of our nature would, by degrees, 

revail over those of a higher derivation. I readily admit that 

cannot be considered as an unbiassed judge upon this sub- 
ject; but the observations I have presumed to lay before my 
reader, must with him stand or fall according to their own 
justice or importance. 


HENRIQUEZ: 
A TRAGEDY. 


IN FIVE ACTS, 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 
Tue Kine or Castine (Atonzo, surnamed the Noble.) 
Don Henriquez, his General. 
Don Carxos, a noble Soldier, attached to Henriquez. 
Anronto, a young Gentleman in love with Mencia. 
BaTHaZzER. 
Buas, a Youth in the Service of Leonora. 
A Fair, Confessor to Henriquez. 
Disco, Steward to Henriquez. 
Courtizrs, Conressors, ATTENDANTS, JAILERS, gc. fc. 


WOMEN. 
Leonora, Wife of Henriquez. 
Mencia, Sister to Pes mg 
Inez, an Attendant of Leonora. 


Scene, the Castle of Henriquez, a few leagues from the Town 
of Zamora, and in the said Town. 


Time, the beginning of the Thirteenth Century. 


ACTI. 
SCENE I.—A Grove near the Castle. 
Enter Dreco with a Letter, muttering to himself before he 
i 's aloud. P 


Diego. Tux honour of the house of Altavera, 
Of all those chiefs, whose bread I and my sires 
So many years have ate without reproach, 
Must it be sullied now !—Diego Furnez 
Must take upon him, then, th Informer’s office, 
With all its paltry baseness and concealment. 
To Altavera’s lords, with manly freedom, 
My fathers spoke, and so have I. But then 
Id this marriage which hath sunk 
His e pride so low. Such information 
From me would be suspected ; and his anger, 
When s0 excited, might, perhaps, ——a blow! 
Diego Furnez could not live di ced, 
“ a‘ ne menage, would die disgraced. 
y; it m 3 Necessity compels me. s down the 
letter, then looking hastily tie 


, snatches it up 
Surely I ial a tolenine proach 
hear a r’s voice a ing. 
I'll drop it farther-on, and watch ae esa,” 
When Henriquez may be sure to find it. 


Enter Antonio and MeEncta, ene as enter. 
Anto. Forget thee, Mencia! Yes, I w rdw gv 
When means are found to make it possible. 
Thine image, independent of my will, 
Where’er I am, is with me; night and day 
Before my fancy’s eye it smiles or sy 
Motions its arms as thou wert wont to do, 
When distance barr’d our intercourse of words ; 
Is present with me more than present things, 
And makes my wretched life a maniac’s dream, 
Lost and unprofitable. 
Is there some potent spell to | this sprite 
That haunts me to my ruin? Vain, vain words! 
Thou canst not be forgotten. 
Men. Thou but deceiv’st thyself: there are two spells, 
Absence and time, which have to many a lover 
His peace restored. Fate has between us now 
A barrier placed, which all my feeble strength 
Could not o’erleap, therefore I have consented. 
Anto. Consented! O to what hast thou consented ? 
To more than the rejecting of my love, 
Which thy ambitious sister, since the day 
That raised her, as the wife of Don Henriquez 
To greatness, which she knows not how to bear, 
Regards as too presumptuous. Thou art silent. 
To more than this hast thou consented, Mencia? 
Men. Question me not; I cannot tell thee now; 
Yet thou shouldst know. I have, alas! I have, 
O’ercome by prayers, and wearied with contention, 
Consented to bestow my luckless hand 
On one who tried, but could not win my heart, 
And I am bound 
Anto. Thou art not! no, thou art not! 
Men. Alas,I am! and so will hold myself. 
Anto. Thou shalt not! Hold’st thou sacred every tie 
But those that bind thee to thy earliest friend ; 
To him who was thy playmate and thy guard; 
Who through thy native woods ran by thy side ; 
Played with thee, sung with thee, built thy first bower, 
Where thou, his mimic mistress, kept thy state, 
Screen’d from the mid-day sun, when he, the while, 
Still pleased thee, as thou lent’st thy eager ear, 
With tales of wonderment and tales of love? 
All claims but his! O say not so, sweet Mencia! 
Let me implore thee on my bended knee. 
Men. Hush! rise! we are observed; this spot is now 
Traversed by busy feet, in preparation 
For a gay feast to-night, held at the castle, 
In honour of Henriquez’ safe return. 
Leave me, I pray! 
a aire By ——— pee. 
hro wi *ve travelled many a league: 
Three 1 Gaus days and nights in that in fe 
The ruin of an ancient sepulchre, 
Like some unhallow’d spirit, I have haunted 
To watch a lucky moment when thy steps 
Should lead thee near the place; and having found thee, 
Think’st thou to cast me off with fev’rish haste, 
As thou wouldst shake an adder from thy robe? 
Men. Nay, nay! for yonder Don Henriquez comes ; 
There’s danger here. 
Anto. And come who will, and let what will betide, 
ir thinks not of danger. : 
len. Retire, retire, we shall meet again. 
Anto. When? where? this night? to-morrow ? name the time. 
Men. To-morrow by the po a dawn I'll meet thee. 
No; not to-morrow, but the following morn. 
Anto. And at that early hour? 
Men. ‘ 
Anto. I have thy word for this? 
Men. Thou hast, thou hast. [Exit Anronto. 
(Alone.) Ay, he has loved me as no other will, 
And thus he is requited. Wo the day! 
Why did my timid spirit yield so poorly 
To an ambitious sister ’—Must it be? 
Henriquez is a man whose native feelings 
Of honour and of justice rise indignant 
inst the slightést breach of honest faith. 
e interests of his house to him were nothing 
Opposed to generous ties—to simple right. 
I will to him—ah, no! I dafe not do it. 
(Looking out.) He is at hand. That paper keeps his eye 
Intently occupied.—What can it be? : 
Perhaps some letter dropp’d by poor Antonio, 





Ev’n so: retire. 





[ Exit. 


And then all is discover 
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HENRIQUEZ: 


A TRAGEDY. 3 





Enter Henriqvez. 


* You twist that letter in your hand, my Lord, 


As a most worthless thing. May I presume? 
I am not curious. 

Hen. Yet thou hast a mind, 
Not being curious, just to peep into it. - 
Well; it might case thy silken threads, perhaps, 
Or wrap thy scented comfits. Take it then. 

(Offering her the letter, and then drawing it back.) 

No; spells lurk in such crooked lines as these 
To work unhappy fancies out of nothing. 
Perhaps some hateful witch has mutter’d o’er it 
Her blasting benison; thou shalt not have it: 
I'll put it up to light my ev’ning lamp. 
Thou goest? 

Men. I have been too long truant here, 
And my neglected task calls me within. [ Exit. 

Hen. (alone.) Why look I still upon this foolish scroll? 
As foolish as ’t is spiteful. Leonora 
Has for her wicked solace in my absence 
My noble friend—my second self received ! 
Good likely tale! (Reads again.) 


“ An unknown friend cautions thee to beware of Don Juen. 
He has played thee false in thine absence, and destroyed thy 
wife’s virtue and thine own honour. Look to it, if thou wouldst 
not become the most contemptible of all doating husbands: for 
thy fond security will make them bold, and the world will 
point at thee ere long.” 


The common cant of all those friends unknown. 

Juen and Leonora! blest, most blest, 

In friendship and in love! This canker’d fiend 

Is stung therewith. Envy most devilish, 

Yet not uncommon in this wicked world. 

Well; it shall serve to light my evening lamp; 

God mend the wretch who wrote it. [ Exit. 


SCENE II. 
A small ornamented Apartment in the Castle. 


Enter Buas and Inez, carrying different things in their hands, 
speaking as they enter. 


Inez. I leave thee too these cases of perfume, 
And this small book of tales and warlike sports. 
Place them as I have said, and be thou secret: 
Be sure thou tell to no one for what guest 
This chamber is prepared. 
Blas. But if I should, I should not break my word. 
I guess’d it out myself; thou did’st not trust me. 
Inez. Yes, but I did confirm thy guess, more surely 
To rivet thee tosecrecy. Thy lady 
Will greatly be displeased, should thou divulge it ; 
Therefore be prudent.—When thy task is done, 
Thou’lt find me in the lower corridor. [ Exit. 
Bias (murmuring to himself.) 
Be secret, tell to no one, and thy lad 
Will greatly be displeased! What is’t to me? 
And yet 1 do not like this strange concealment. 
(Employs himself in arranging different things, whilst 
he sings part of an old ballad. 


SONG. 


The watch-dog bays from the southern wall, 
And hounds and spaniels repeat his call ; 
The warders in the court are speaking, 

The merlins on their perch are shrieking. 


The dame she started from her seat, 

And her lover’s heart did quickly beat. 

“ The wall is gain’d, the drawbridge crost, 
Your lord is return’d, and we are lost.” 


“ Nay, fy upon thy witless fear! © 

See, quickly don this woman’s gear ; 
And boldly cross the crowded hall, 

Mid serfs and grooms and spearmen all. 


“They with glad greetings are, I trow, 

Too busy by far to heed thee now ; 

Yet word or answer give to none, 

But straight to the portal and swiftly bo gone.” 





The dame put on her joyous face, 
And she welcomed her lord with a hearty embrace. 
Quoth she to herself, “ Some warlike fray 

Will call him forth another day.” 


A fray full soon hath call’d him forth, 
And he is gone to the restless north ; 
But he—beshrew the wayward wight! 
Returns again at the dead of night. 


The lover’s face turn’d cold and pale, 
But never a wit did the lady quail. 

“ A friar’s cowl and frock thou’lt find 
Securely pent that chest behind: 


“ Be thou a friar instantly, 

And to the castle’s chapel fly, 

And in the pale lamp’s flickering shine 
Bend lowly at, Saint Martin’s shrine.” 


Enter HENRIQUEZ. 


Hen. And is it thou, Blas, who sing’st so well? 
I heard thee as I cross’d the gallery, 
And was led hither by the well-known tune 
That, when a boy, I have so often heard. 
But cease not; sing the rest of that old story. 
Blas. In sooth, my Lord, I have forgot the rhymes. 
Hen. But canst thou not, without the rhymes, remember 
The third escape which for her lawless lover 
The wily dame devised? 
Blas. Yes, in a groom’s attire she sent him forth 
To hold her husband’s stirrup at the gate, 
As he alighted from his warlike barb. 
Hen. Was not her simple lord at length revenged? 
And how was that, I pray ? 
Blas. She had a stepson, who from Palestine 
Return’d, and hearing of his father’s wrongs 
Swore to revenge them. 
Hen. E’en so; I now remember it distinctly, 
And the concluding lines sound in my ears. 


They fought in the portal, 

They fought in the tower, - 

They fought in the hall, and the lady’s high bower, 
There they struggled and fought, till the lady at last, 
A pale bleeding corse, from the lattice was cast. 


Ay, many a time I’ve listened to that ditty: 

She was a wicked dame of whom it tells. 
Think’st thou the rhymster knew of such a one? 
Or be there any such ? 

Blas. 1 do not know: there may—and there may not. 

Hen. May, or may not! thou need’st not blush so deeply. 
What’s thy employment here? Some new arrangement. 
Thy lady’s private closet so disturb'd ! 

Ay, and this curtain’d couch !—For whom, I pray, 
Prepare ye this good Blas ? 

Blas. 1 do not know, my Lord. 

Hen. Thou dost not know! 
Why dost thou blush so strangely as thou speak’st ? . 
Compose thyself; Ido not seek to know. 

What scented thing is this? it smells most sweetly. 

Bias. It is a box of aromatic gums. 

Hen. It needs must be some Seinty fair for whom 
Such delicacies are provided. Ay, 

And learned too, I guess, for here are books. 
A soldier’s book! (Turning over its leaves.) 
Ha! ’tis mine own old friend. 

Blas. His name is then upon it. : 

Hen. Thou seem’st alarm’d methinks: how’s this? whose 

name? 

Blas. I do not know, my Lord. Your own old friend. 

Hen. It was the book I call’d so: in my youth 
It was my favourite study. 

Blas. 1 had forgot ; the book is yours, my Lord, 

And only borrow’d now for his amusement. 

Hen. For hers, thou mean’st: is’t not a female guest ? 
Blushing again! What mystery is here? 

Tell me for whom this chamber is prepared. (Pause.) 
Thou wilt not answer. Nay, I will not force thee ; 
But tell me only—is this guest a woman? 

What! silent still! ’tis not a woman then? 

Blas, No, good my Lord. : 

Hen. Some fav’rite page, perhape, who for the night 
Must near his dame be lodged.—It is not this. 
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I do command thee tell me who it is; 
(Taking hold of him roughly.) 
For by thy face I see too well thou knowest. 
What guest sleeps here to night? 
Blas. Don Juen is the guest; this is the room 
Where he is wont to sleep. 
Hen. Is wont to sleep! fas he been here of late ? 

Blas. "Tis said he has been here; for me, I know not. 
(Henriquez, turning slowly from him, walks to the bottom of | 
the stage.) 

Blas (aside, looking after him.) Surely he heard my words ; 
yet calm and silent ! 
No further question following my reply ! 
Fool that I was to be so much afraid, 
Since he regards it lightly. 
Hen. (returning.) Where is thy lady ? 
Blas. She gives directions in the pillar’d hall; 
At least I left her there a short time since. 
Hen. Go, see, and bring me word. 
Question a youth—a menial—any one, 
Of what regards the honour of my wife ! 
I married her in the full confidence 
That she possess’d all good and noble virtues 
Which should become a brave Castilian’s wife, 
And from herself alone will I be certified 
Of what this hateful mystery imports. 
(After a pause, and then muttering indistinct words.) 
Peace, suggestions, from mean baseness sprung ! 
No! till I hear from her own falt’ring tongue 
The glossing poor pretences of the guilty, 
And see upon her once ingenious face 
The varied hues of shame, I'll not believe it. 
I am a fool to take it so intently. 
This casket here, which was my earliest gift ; 
And does it still contain that golden heart, 
The token of my love? I fain would know. 
(Looking at it near, and taking it in his hands.) 
It is not lock’d; the lid is slightly latch’d: 
In mine own house, methinks, without reproach, 
I may undo the bauble (Opens it.) What is here? 
Don Juen’s picture, and a letter, too; 
I know the writing well. 
(Reads.) “Dear mistress of my soul! How shall I thank 
thee for that favour which has raised me from despair! 
Though thy heart has not always been mine, and I have sigh- 
ed long to subdue it, yet I cherish my present felicity as if 
thou hadst loved me always, and no other had ever touched 
thy heart. I will come to the feast as a masquer, and for the 
reason suggested to me, unknown to Henriquez. The bearer 
of this will return with the key of the private door to the 
rove, and I shall come through the narrow path about night- 
fall. (After a pause.) " 
Things have been done, that, to the honest mind, 
Did seem as adverse and impossible 
As if the very centre cope of heaven 
Should kiss the nether deep. 
And this man was my friend! 
To whom my soul, shut from all men besides, 
Was free and artless as an infant’s love, 
Telling its guileless faults in simple trust. 
Oh the coil’d snake! It presses on me here (his hand on his 
heart.) As it would stop the centre throb of life. 
aves to the casket, and taking out other papers.) 
And sonnets, too, made on her matchless beauty, - 
Named Celia, as his cruel shepherdess. 
Ay ; she was matchless, and it seems was cruel, 
, Till his infernal arts subdued her virtue. 
Ill read no more. What said he in the letter? 
(Reads again.) The bearer will return with the key, and I'll 
come by the path at night-fall. 
Night falls on some who never see the morn. 
Re-enter Buas. 
Blas. My Lord, I’ve found her: Donna Leonora 
Has bid me say she will be with you instantly. 
Hen. 1 cannot see her now ; I am not well. 
I shall be better shortly : tell her so. 
I'll rest me in my chamber for an hour, ? 
And would not be disturb’d. Prevent her coming ; 
And say I would repose. Go, tell her quickly. 
{Exeunt severally. 


[Exit Bias. 


SCENE III. 


Enter Leonora and Mencta, followed by Dirco, speaking as 
they enter. 


iego. It shall be done ; I understand you, Madam; 
Those lofty plumes must grace the seat of honour, 
The chair of Don Henriquez. 
Leo. Yes; and the chair of Don Henriquez’s wife : 
See that they both be graced. 
Diego. Never but once, 
(Lady, forgive the freedom of my words,) 
Never but once before was chair of state 
Beneath this roof so crested: years gone by, 
When Don Henriquez’s father, from whom the king, 
Held in these parts, then threaten’d with commotions, 
A regent’s power. And then his noble lady, 
Although the blood of kings ran in her veins, 
Did at due distance humbly take her place 
On a low stool, unmark’d by any honour. 
Leo. Ay, good Diego, such meek humble dames 
Have lived, as we are told, in former days. 
Do as I have desired thee. ke 
Disco (aside, murmuring as ‘oes out. 
, ‘ of al ) 
Making so proud a stir, like some pert hedgling, 
Chirping and flutt’ring in an eagle’s nest. 
Men. Sister, you aggravate the mark’d dislike 
That old domestic bears you: be more gentle. 
Leo. O he dislikes me not; it is his humour. 
Dislike me! Have I not to him and his 
Been even profuse in gifts? The foolish thought ! 
Men. Ay ; but the meekness of his former lady, 
She, too, who had a king’s blood in her veins, 
Dwells in his heart, and beggars all thy gifts. 
Leo. Thou’rt fanciful. 
Men. Nay, nay! And why so fond 
Of splendid pomp? Compared to what thou wert, 
Thy marriage with Henriquez made thee great; 
This doth not make thee greater; woe the day ! 
Nor happier neither. 
Leo. Woe the day! Poor dove! 
That would beneath the cottage eaves for ever 
Sit moping in the shade with household birds, 
Nor spread thy silver plumage to the sun. 
Men. The sun hath scorch’d my wings, which were not 
made 
For such high soaring. 
He who would raise me to his nobler rank 
Will soon perceive that I but grace it poorly. 
Leo. Away with such benumbing diffidence ! 
Let buoyant fancy first bear up thy merit, 
And fortune and the world’s applause will soon 
Support the freight. When first I saw Henriquez, 
Though but the daughter of an humble house, 
I felt the simple band of meadow flowers 
That bound my hair give to my glowing temples 
The pressure of a princely coronet. 
I felt me worthy of his love, nor doubted 
That I should win his heart, and wear it too. 
Men. Thou dost, indeed, reign in his heart triumphant ; 
Long may thy influence last. 
Leo. And fear not but it will. These pageantries 
Give to the even bliss of wedded love 
A varied vivifying power, which else 
Might die of very sloth. And for myself, 
My love for him, returning from the wars, 
Blazon’d with honours, as he now returns, 
Is livelier, happier, and, methinks, more ardent, 
Than when we first were married. Be assured 
All things will favour thee, if thou hast spirit 
To think it so shall be. Thou shak’st thy head. 
It is not reason, but thy humble wishes, 
Thy low ignoble passion that deceives thee, “ 
And conjures up those fears. Weak, wav’ring girl! 
Art thou not bound ? : 
Men. Weakness in yielding to your will, indeed, 
Has fetter’d me with bands my heart disowns. 
Leo. Nay! say not so. Hush! let not that sad face 
O’ercloud the joy my gen’rous lord will feel 
When he discovers what we have conceal’d, 
With playful art, to make his joy the keener. 
Hush ! here comes Blas agai 
mter Bras. 


(Exit. 





How is my Lord? 
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Will he not see me now? 
Blas. He will not yet. 
I have been watching near his chamber door, 
And when I gently knock’d, as you desired, 
He answered me with an impatient voice, 
Saying his head was drowsy, and lack’d rest. 
Leo. Tl go myself. 
Blas. Nay, Madam, do not yet. 
I guess that some cross humour has disturb’d him; 
Sleep will compose it. 
Leo. Humour, dost thou say ! 


He ne’er was cross with me. [Exeunt. 


ACT IL. 


SCENE I.—The private Apartment of Henriquez, with his 
Chair and Table, and a Lamp burning on the Table ; the 
Stage lighted only by this Lamp. 


Enter Henriquez with a sword in his hand, which he lays on 
the table in the light, shrinking back as he looks at it. 


Hen. The blood !—this blood !—his blood !—O dismal change! 
When rose the sun of this sad day; how gladly 
Would I have shed mine own, to have sav’d one drop 
Of what was then so dear! (Pushing it into the shade.) 
Be from my sight, 
It wrings my heart: and yet so black a stream, 
So base, so treacherous, did never stain 
The sword of holy justice. (After sitting down, and gazing 
some time on the ground.) 
This is a pause of rest from the first act, 
The needful act of righteous retribution. 
Oh! is it rest? The souls that fell from light 
Into the dark profound, cut off from bliss, 
Had rest pont this. (Pressing his temples tightly with both 
ands. 
How furiously these burning temples throb! 
Be still! be still! there’s more behind to do; 
But no more blood: I will not shed her blood. 
(Knocking at the _— Who’s there? 
Voice. Are you awake, my Lord? 
Hen. What dost thou want? 
Voice (without.) The banquet is prepared, the guests as- 
sembled, . 
Your grooms are waiting, and your vestments ready. 
Will you not please, my Lord, to let them enter? 
ns himself.) The guests assembled! Vile bewild’ring 
ream ! 
I had forgot all this. I must appear. 
Voice (without.) Will you be pleased, my Lord, to let them 
enter? : 
Hen. Be still—be still ; I'll open to them presently. 
Poteau” into an inner chamber, taking the sword 
with him. 


SCENE Ii. 


The grand Hall of the Castle lighted up ag. ma 
Leonora, Mencta, Carios, and Company discovered ; 
Music, which presently ceases, and 


Enter a SERVANT. 


Teo. (aside to Servant.) How is thy master? 
his chamber ? 
Servant (aside to Leonora.) Yes; he will soon appear; he 
is preparing. 
Leo. (aloud.) Indeed, indeed, I have been much concern’d 
That Don Henriquez has, from sudden illness, 
Been tardy in respect to noble guests 
Whom he so truly honours; but I hope 
(Flourish of trumpets.) Ha! who is this? 
princely state. 


Has he left 





Some guest in 


Enter Servant. 


Servant. The King is at the gate. 
Leo, The King! a great surprise! unlooked-for honour. 





I'll to the gate. (To the music.) Strike up a royal welcome. 
[ Exeunt Leonora, Carwos, and others, while the music 
plays a grand martial air ; then 


Re-enter Leonora, &c., conducting the King, attended, who 
receives the homage, and continues speaking in dumb-show 
to many of the Company, till the music ceases. 


King (to Leonora). Fair hostess, I am come in homely 
trim, 5 

For such a gay assembly. 
Leo. Your poor servants 

Are greatly honoured by this condescension ; 

A glad surprise, so far beyond our hopes. 
King. Ay,and beyond mine own, fair dame; but finding 

From wrecks of mountain torrents, or neglect, 

The straight road to Zamora was impassable, 

I took the wider compass, and proceeding 

Through these domains by favour of the night, 

Your castle from its woods looked temptingly, 

And beckoned me afar to turn aside. 

The light from every lattice gaily streamed, 

Lamps starr’d each dusky corridor, and torches 

Did from the courts beneath cast up the glare 

Of glowing flame upon the buttress’d walls 

Ani battlements, whilst the high towers aloft 

Show’d their jagg’d pinnacles in icy coldness, 

Clothed with the moon’s pale beam. 

—— It pleased my fancy ; 

And here I am, a hasty visiter, 

Who must Zamora reach by early day ; 

Where many a lofty lord, and learned clerk, 

And all the rogues and robbers of the district 

Await my coming. 
Car. All of them, my Liege? 
King. I spoke at random, like a graceless layman: 

More than the church’s portién were presumption, 

A tithe of them will do.—Here is Henriquez. 


Enter Henriquez, richly dressed. 


Hen. My humble homage to your Highness: welcome 
To my poor house, so honour’d by your presence. 
King. I thank thee, brave Henriquez, but I fear 
°T is an untimely visit; thou ’rt unwell. 
Hen. Nought but a passing ailment; do not name it. 
King. In faith your face is wan, and strangely changed, 
And would become a sober beadman’s frock 
More than a festive mantle. How is’t with you? 
Retire again to rest. 
Hen. My face speaks falsely, I am much recover’d. 
Here is the cup of welcome; will your Grace 
Be pleased to honour me. (Taking a cup froma servant, 
and presenting it on one knee to the king.) 
King. All good be on your head, and this fair » 
(Bowing to Henriquvez and Leonora, and then drinking.) 
Fair ladies and brave lords, well be ye all. 
(Bowing to the company, and drinking again.) 
Hen. (to the servant, who is pouring out a cup for him.) 
Up; fill it to the brim. 
Health to the king, and a long happy reign. (Drinks.) 
To all my honour’d guests health and good welcome. 
(Drinks again.) 
King. A goodly company: here are, methinks, 
High blood enough, plumed hats and coronets, 
To furnish out a court. 
Leo. They honour this poor feast which I have fashioned ~ 
To grace my Lord’s return. 
ing. You have done well; and 1 should grace it too, 
Who was the greatest gainer by his absence, 
When he with brave companions like himself 
Against the Moors did for the state good service, 
As Alcantura, by their valour won, 
And now a noble hold for Christian knights, 
Can nobly testify. 
I speak not of the Navas de Tolosa, 
Where he upon that memorable da 
Broke through the Moslem chain of armed guards, 
Changing their strength to slaughter and dismay : 
We are too apt to speak of recent services. 
Former or recent, would I could repay them! 
Hen. Your bounty has already done it nobly. 
King. Fy! fy ! a trifle ; what would scarce maintain 
A rustic lord, who dozes life away 
In his porch’d hall ,;where hawks wink on the perch, 
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And hounds lie sleeping round him. Take this ring, 

My royal father wore it many a day; 

And whatso’er thou shalt request of me, 

Returning to my hand this pledge again, 

It shall be granted, were it half the realm. 

HEnRIQuEz (receiving it on his knee.) 

I thus receive it with all humble duty. 

(Rising with forced animation.) 

But let us now be gay: the time wears on. 

By early dawn I must attend your Highness, 

To reach Zamora by th’ appointed hour. 

Leo. I am rejoiced to see you so recovered. 
(To Henriquez.) 
Hen. 1 thank you, Lady; let your guests rece ve 
Your present courtesies.—Where are the minstrels? 
Let them strike up a dance. we are too still. 
Leo. Doubt not we shall be gay ; but we expect 
Some merry masquers here to join our revels ; 
They should have come ere now. 
en. Wait ye for such? Are they not come already ? 
Leo. How so, my Lord ? 
Hen. The world is full of them: 

Who knows the honest unclothed worth of those 

That by your side may stand, drink from your cup, 

Or in your bosom lie? We are all masquers. 

King. Your wine has cheer’d you to a gibing humour ; 

You are severe, my Lord, on this poor world. 

Hen. If I have said amiss, ev’n let it pass: 

A foolish rev’ller may at random speak : 

Who heeds his idle words !—Music strike up. 

(Music: the King retires with Henriquez to the bottom of the 
stage, and the guests prepare to dance, when Bias with a 
face of horror enters the and beckons Car.os aside.) 
Car. What dost thou want? 

Blas. A fearful thing has happen’d; 

And to my Lord, or Donna Leonora, 

It may not hastily be told. 

Bar. What is ’t! 

Blas. A murder’d body near the Castle lies, 
But newly slain ; and they who found it swear 
(For well they know his form and countenance,) 


It is Don Juen’s body. 
Leo. (Who has stolen near them to listen.) 
Don Juen’s body, said’st thou? Is he dead? 
Blas. Yes madam, they have found him in the wood 
Lifeless and —— 
Leo. Oh, I guess thy horrid look ! 
And he is murder’d? Dreadful, barbarous deed ! 
(Exclaiming aloud.) 
(All quit their places for the dance, and crowd round Lxo- 
NoRA, who is supported by Mencia, appearing also affected, 
whilst HenriqueEz, at a distance, observes them intently.) 
Leo. (recovering.) O Carlos! tell my Lord the horrid tale. 


I must retire. 
Exit with Mencia and other ladies. 
Kine coming forward with HEnriquez.) 
Some strange commotion here! 
Hen. (to Carlos.) What has befallen? 
Car. What will most keenly rend your noble heart ; 
Yet to a soldier I should tell it plainly: 
Don Juen, from some secret villain’s stroke, 
Has met his fate this night, and near your walls. 
Hen. Away! How! not so wild a dirge to me; 
Far distant from these walls, full many a league, - 
Don Juen is. Ye are deceived. 
Blas. (shaking his head.) No, no! 
Car. I fear he tells us true. 
Hen. He wrote to me, not many days ago, 
A letter, dated from his northern seat, 
Which made no mention of his visit here: 
If what you say be true, it is most strange. 
I'll be assured if it, indeed, be so. (Going hastily.) 
Car. (Preventing him.) Retire, and I will see it ascer- 
tained. 


You shall not look upon so sad a sight. 
King. (To Henriquez.) Retire, my Lord: it were not fit 
you went. 
Your noble guests beseech you to retire. 
Hen. I our Grace. I thank ye all. 
Breunt Henriquez and Carxos severally. 
King. (To the guests.) Were it not well that we should 
all retire? 


Our banquet to a funeral wake is turn’d 
And cannot cheer us now. " 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE Ii. 


An inner Court of the Castle, lighted a La 
Gateway, the stage otherwise dark. 5 goo 


Enter Dieco and two servants, with dark lanterns, speaking 
loud and confusedly as they enter. 
First Servant. I could be sworn to it. Go tell my Lord: 
Why hold we here such idle altercation? 
Diego. He must not be disturbed. 
First Servant. How not disturbed ? 


Enter Caruos, above, looking down from an open corridor, 


Car. Ho! who are ye who taik so eagerly ? 
What is the matter? 
First Servant, The murderer is found: come down, Don 
Carlos, 
For we would fain pursue him through the wood, 
But thus unarm’d we dare not. [Exit Cantos above, 
Second Servant. Ay, he is coming: he will be our warrant, 
And tell us what to do. 


Re-enter Carros below. 


Car. Well friends, what did you say? the murderer? 
First Servant. Yes; 1 can swear ’t is so: I would have fol- 


lowed him, 
But, lacking artis, I durst not. 
Second ant. So would I. 


First Servant. Give us some stout companions and good 


weapons, 
And, scatt’ring different ways, we’ll scour the wood, 
And seize him shortly. 
‘ar. In the wood ye found him? 
Second Servant. Yes; as we went out-stripping our com- 
panions . 
To bear Don Juen’s body to the Castle. 
Car. How guess ye ’t is the murderer? 
First Servant. A youthful cavalier for several days 
Has been secreted in the wood. I’ve seen him; 
And the dark form that cross’d my light ev’n now 
I could be sworn is he. 
Diego. It is not likely that the murderer 
Should’ be so near the slain. He would, methinks, 
Run from the spot forthwith. 
Car. True, ne’ertheless 
A mind distracted in a wood so tangled 
Might run and make no way. (To Servants.) 
Go ye forth ; 
I will myself assist your search. But, first, 
We'll fetch our weapons. Ha! what noise is that? (Noise 
without.) ”T is voices at the gate. 
First Servant. It is the body. 
(Voice calling from the outer court.) Ho, there! 
Who watch within? Lend us your aid, 
We know not where to bear it. 
Omnes. It is the body. 
[Exeunt, running eagerly through the gateway. 
Enter Mencia below, who has appeared before listening in 
the or. 
Men. He will be found and seiz’d: they'll have no mercy. 
The dreadful doom! O Heaven have pity on him! 


Enter Inez. 


Inez. What is the matter, Madam? Whither go you? 
Men. I cannot tell. 
Inez. Go in, I do beseech you, 
And stay in your apartment. I, mean time, 
Will be upon the watch, and bring you word 
When they return. Think you that there has been, 
For I have listened too, a cavalier 
Secreted in the woods? 
No; heed me not; 


Men. 
I know not what I say. 
Inez. Yet stay not here, lest you should raise suspicion; 
Return to your apartment; be entreated. 
[Exeunt Inez, leading off Mencia. 
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SCENE IV. 
Enter Leonora and Cartos by opposite sides. 


Car. Madam, I have obey’d your summons ;’ say 
Whate’er my humble service may perform. 
How fare you after this most dismal shock? 
Leo. As one who hath a friend and husband both 
In one dire tempest lost. And, noble Carlos, 
Grief triumphs over pride, when even to thee, 
Though knowing well thy friendly worth, I own it. 
He was—I mean Henriquez—Oh! he was 
To me most strangely alter’d ere this stroke. 
Car. You are deceived; excepting to retain 
The undiminish’d empire of his heart 
Beyond the usual term of bridegroom weakness. 
It could not be. 
Leo. No; I am not deceived. 
Sickness did yesterday for many hours 
Confine him to his chamber; yet in vain 
Did I entreat admittance—I who used 
To soothe his saddest hours, if any sad 
Could pass when I was near him.— 
And now again he is shut up alone, 
And has refused to see me. Worthy Carlos, 
Do me a kindness: go thou to his door, 
And beg admittance; then in my behalf, 
Since by another’s influence I must move him, 
Crave audience even for a few short moments. 
Car. Nay, charming Leonora, urge him not: 
He will admit thee when he is disposed 
For soothing sympathy; to press it sooner 
Were useless—were unwise. 
Leo. Yet go to him; he will, perhaps, to thee, 
So long his fellow-soldier and his friend, 
Unburthen his sad heart. 
Car. You are in this deceived. His fellow-soldier 
I long have been. In the same fields we’ve fought; 
Slept in one tent, or on the rugged heath, 
Wrapt in our soldier’s cloaks, have, side by side, 
Stretch’d out our weary length like savage beasts 
In the same cheerless lair; and many a time, 
When the dim twilight of our evening camp 
Has by my foolish minstrelsy been cheer’d, 
He has bent o’er me, ple with the old strains 
That pleased him when a boy; therefore I may, 
As common phrase permits, be call’d his friend. 
But there existed one, and only one, 
To whom his mind, with all its nice reserve 
Above the symphaties of common men, 
He freely could unfold; and having lost him, 
Can I intrude upon his private thoughts 
Like one who can supply a vacant place? 
His heart, I know it nr | would from such boldness 
Revolt, even with disgust. 
Leo, Yet Juen’s death did seem to move him less 
Than such dear friendship might have warranted. 
Car. It was his custom to restrain his looks 
When strongly moved, or shun all observation. 
Leo. And I am now become that humble thing,— 
A wife shut out from equal confidence ! 
Car. Have patience, Madam; take it not so deeply. 
Leo. 1 would have patience,— 
Car. Hush! we’re interrupted, 


Enter Bras. 


Blas (to Leonora.) Don Juen’s secretary is arrived, 
Who brings with him—so has he bid me say— 
Papers of great importance, which he begs 
May, and without delay, to Don Henriquez, 

In presence of due witnesses, be read. 

Leo, It is a happy thing; this call will rouse him ; 
Be thou the bearer of thjs message, Carlos; 

He cannot think thee an intruder now. 

Car. I will obey you. 

Leo. And be sure immediately 
To give me notice how he has received it. 

Car. I will not fail. [Exeunt severally. 


SCENE V. 


A spacious Apartment. 


Enter Bauruazer, followed by Buas, carrying a case with 
papers, which he lays on a table. 


(Balt., after examining it.) Is Don Henriquez ready, gentle 
youth ? 
Blas. He’) soon be here: the Lady is at hand, 
With others, who will witness what you read. 
Balt. I’m glad she comes to soothe his gloomy grief, 
For I have that to read will move him greatly. 
Blas. 1 doubt it not: Don Juen loved him well, 
As it was thought. 
Balt. Say’st thou, as it was thought ! 
I’ve often seen them spend whole days together, 
Neglecting all the sports of hall or field, 
In some sequester’d corner, side by side, 
Pacing, though young, with the slow steps of age, 
Each like the other’s shadow ; whilst, by turns, 
Such power of words flow’d from them, and their eyes 
With pleasure or with gentle anger flush’d, 
As the keen wilful sporting of their minds 
Through some wild chase of thought pursued the game. 
I mark’d them oft: it was a pleasing sight. 
Blas. Were they, indeed, such dear and loving friends? 
Balt. Yes, gentle youth, they were.—It seem’d, in truth, 
As though each kept his thoughts i’ th’ other’s breast, 
Lock’d up even from himself, having when met, 
And only then, free use of his own treasure. 
Blas. So closely knit? 
Balt. Yes; 1 have seen Henriquez 
By Juen’s sick-bed sit, night after night, 
Like tenderest nurse watching her infant charge; 
And then I’ve seen the tears course down his cheeks— 
His youthful face all shrunk and pale with grief. 
Such dear and manly friendship knew I never. 


Enter Leonora and Caruos, followed by Dieco, who then 
retires with Buas to the bottom of the stage. 


Leo. (after a pause.) 1 think I hear hirn coming. 
Car. I think so too; yet grief is slow of foot, 
And those are rapid strikes like one in haste. 


Enter Heyriquez, who returns slight and sullen acknow- 
ledgments to their civilitiés, and going directly to a seat 
prepared for him, sits down without speaking. 


Balt. (to Henriquez, after a pause.) My Lord, here is a 
will, with other papers, 
Which your deceased friend, my noble master, 
Committed to my keeping six days since, 
When he departed from his native home. 
His ancient fav’rite hound howl’d piteously 
As from the gate we prick’d gur steeds, and yet 
We took no heed of it, nor thought, alas! 
That he would ne’er return.—Please you, my Lord, 
That it should first be read ? 

Hen. Proceed; I'll listen. 

Balt. From the great love, above all men besides, 

Which living he did bear you—— 

Hen. Nay, proceed ; 

There needs no prologue to it. 

Balt. (reading.) “‘ The last will of me, Juen de Torva, writ- 
ten and signed by mine own hand, as these characters testify, 
is this. I bequeath to my beloved, my early, my only friend, 
Don Henriquez d’Altavera, the whole of my lands, my castles, 
my dependencies, my treasures, to be possessed by him and his 
heirs for ever; and for as much as I have more confidence in 
tha wisdom and generous propriety of his judgment than my 
own, I leave those whose names (also by mine own hand) are 
herein written, to be provided for, as he, thinking and acting 
for me when I shall no longer be able to think and act for 
myself, shall deem right. These, with the last love and bless- 
ing of my heart I bequeath to him; desiring that my poor 
earthly remains may be laid in the same spot where he him- 
self shall be interred. May God have mercy on the soul of a 
humble sinner! Done with mine own signature. 

Suen vE Torva. 
Here follow names of many old dependents, 
And witnesses who saw him sign this deed ; 





Shall I repeat them ? 
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Henriquez (motions him to forbear, and after covering his 
face with his hands for a moment or two.) 
You also spoke, I think, of other papers: 
The date of this is, as I guess, remote. 
Balt. Nay, it is recent—only two months since. 
Hen. So late as that !—You-mention’d other deeds. 
Balt. Yes, good my Lord ; entrusted to my keeping, 
Here is besides a marriage contract made 
Between himself and the fair Mencia. 
Henriquez (starting from his chair with violent gesture.) 
What didst thou say! The sister of my wife? 
Say it again: I know not what thou said’st. 
alt. It is, my Lord, a marriage contract made 
Between hintself and Donna Mencia, 
The sister of your wife ; to whom by stealth, 
The Lady being somewhat disinclined, 
He has of late made frequent visits; hoping 
Last night, with her consent, to have surprised you, 
When as a masquer he should join the guests, 
By asking from your love a brother’s blessing. 
(Henriquez falls back into his chair, uttering a 
deep groan.) 
Leonora (rushing to him in great alarm.) 
Alas! so strong an agony Is here. 
The hand of death is on him. 
Car. ’Tis but the pitch and crisis of his grief: 
Be not alarm’d; he will recover presently. 
(Digco, coming forward, speaks aside to Leonora.) 
Diego. Bid all withdraw, and be with him alone 
When he recovers. 
Leo. (aside.) How when he recovers ? 
Alone with him! I know not what thou mean’st. 
Diego (speaking to her aloud.) My Lord has from his youth 
been thus affected, 
When press’d by grief; I’ve seen him so before. 
And when the fit goes off, I’ve known him also 
Utter wild ravings. Solitude and stillness 
Are necessary. Pardon me this boldness. 
- Leo, Thou ’st seen him thus before ? 
Diego. It is a natural infirmity ; 
Let all retire and leave him. 
Leonora (motions all to retire but Caros.) 
Don Carlos will remain. (To Dieco.) 
Diego. None but yourself, I do beseech you, Madam; 
And I will watch by you till’ he recover. 
[£xeunt all but Direo, Leonora, and Henriquez, who, 
while she hangs over him, groans as before. 
Leo, That groan again! My dear—my dear Henriquez! 
Alas! that look! thine agony is great: 
That motion too. (He rises.) hy dost thou stare around ? 
Weare alone; surely thou wilt not leave me. 
Where would’st thou be ! 
Hen. I’ the blackest gulph of hell ; 
The deepest den of misery and pain ; 
Woe bound to woe—the cursed with the cursed ! 
Leo. What horrible words, if they have any meaning ! 
If they have none, most piteous !— 
Henriquez; O, my Lord !—My noble husband ! 
I thought not thou would’st e’er have look’d on me 
As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness. 
Alas ! and had’st thou nothing dear on earth 
But him whom thou hast lost ? 
Hen. 1 had, 1 had! Thy love was true and virtuous. 
And so it is: thy hand upon | breast. (Pressing her hand, 
which she has laid upon his breast. 
I feel it—O how dear! (Is about to kiss it, but casts it from 
: him. 


It must not be! 

Would thou wert false! Would grinding contumely 
Had bow’d me to the earth—worn from my mind 
The very sense and nature of a man! 
Faithful to me! Go, loose thee from my side ; 
Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable, 
It makes me more accursed. Cling not to me: 
To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 
Were base—were monstrous now.—Follow me not! 
The ecstasy of misery spurns all pity. 

Diego. And do rot follow him: O do not, Madam! 
This fearful fit will soon exhaust its strength, 
And leave his reason free. 

Leo. God grant it may! It is a fearful fit. 
But thou thyself look’st strangely, and thy visage 
Seems haggard with a passing consciousness—— 
Thou dost not think: 


(Exit, 





Retire to your apartment: I meantime 
Will watch my Lord, that none may cross his way 
Till he be safely lodged within his chamber. 


SCENE VI. 
A narrow Hall or Passage. 
Enter Carvos and Baurnazer. 


Carwos (calling to somebody behind him as he enters.) 
Go bid those spearmen from the armourer 
Receive their pageant suits, and let the warder 
Hang o’er the battlements his sable flag. 
Balt. And will not Don Henriquez, then, in person 
Attend the funeral rites ? 
Car. His ancient steward 
Has signified to me his Lord’s desire 
That I should fill his place in everything 
Respecting this sad ceremony. 
Balt. Have you not seen himself? 
Car. No; grief so stern, so cover’d and profound, 
I never knew: he has refused to see me. 
Balt. They say his ghostly father hath been summoned : 
He'll try to soften his untoward grief. 
Car. I hope he will; but pass we on, I pray. 
Balt. The murd’rer has, I hear, escaped their search. 
Car. He did escape, if it was anything 
Those frighten’d peasants saw. 
Balt. In truth it is a black, mysterious deed ; 
And as it strikes my mind 
Car. Some other time: 
Pass on, I pray, our business must proceed, 





[Exeunt. 


ACT III. 
SCENE I.—The grand court of the Castle. 


Enter a pompous funeral procession by an arched way at the 
right side of the bottom of the stage, and crossing it in a 
diagonal line, passes out by the left side of the front ; which 
joins the massed richness of a perspective to the distinct- 
ness of a side view. 


SCENE IL 
A small private Apartment. 


Enter Leonora, walking thoughtfully across the stage ; then 
enter Dieco, upon which she turns, and goes up to him 
without speaking. 


Disco (after pausing for her to speak first.) 
They told me, Madam, you desired to see me. 
Leo. Yes, good Diego, I would speak with thee ; 
Yet what I have to say comes of no sense,— 
Mere curiosity,—a woman’s humour. 
Looking from my apartment not long since, 
Methought I saw thee in the inner court, 
Earnest in conversation with Balthazer. 
I mark’d you for a while, and his strange prea 
Seem’d those of anger rather than of grief. 
Diego. He was, in truth, somewhat intemperate. 
Leo. What has disturb’d him ! 
Diego. He is a man by nature cross and captious, 
And hardly to be satisfied. 
Leo. How so? 
Has aught been wanting in the funeral honours 
Paid to his master? 
Diego. No; it is not that, 
He rather thinks we have been more intent 
On idle pageantry, than truly zealous 
In finding out the murd’rer of his Lord ; 
And this did move him to unseemly warmth, 
And words which I may not repeat. 





Diego. No, no! what should I think ! 


(Exeunt. 
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Leo. (eagerly.) What words? Found lurking in the wood, whose hasty flight 
Does he saspect—No ;—what should he suspect ? So well betrayed his guilt. 
(Pausing and gazing on Digao, who is silent.)| | Car. I will, and instantly, 
Thy face looks pale and haggard. Did he name him ? Despatch a swift pursuit, to trace his flight. 
iego. Name whom! I’ve seen the youth and can describé his mien, 
Leo. No, noone. This bewilder’d brain And slender, graceful form. O most unlike 
Will run on things too wildly fanciful. One who could do a fell and bloody deed! 
I'll speak to him myself; he shall be satisfied. Leo. A gentle form the fellest heart may shroud. 
Search shall be made without delay. Go to him, Diego. Pies known such to anger ee to blood 
And tell him I would see him privately. More prone than sterner men. 
Diego. He is not here. Car. You seem offended with me, but I meant not 
Leo. What! not within the walls? To question what you say. The time is precious: 
Diego. Mounted upon his master’s swiftest steed, I'll send, without delay, on every tract, 
He left the castle short while since ; ere this Those who, I trust, will shortly seize upon him, 
He must be near Zamora. Guilty or innocent. I came to say 
Leo. Why such haste ? Those maids and holy men, as you appointed, 
Diego. I know not; ’tis, perhaps, to gain admission, Are in the chapel met, and wait your presence, 
Before the opening of his royal court, To sing a nightly requiem for the dead, 
To the King’s private ear. Who, in the vault beneath, his first still night 
Leo. (Alarmed.) Most strange! some thought—some dark/Of the grave’s rest doth pass. 
imagination But we’ll postpone these rites till we have done 
Has work’d him to this frenzy.—Tell me truly What must not be delayed. 
Where his suspicions rest: for he has spoken Leo. Ay; let us loose no time. [Exeunt. 


Words which thou would’st conceal, Spoke he in hints? 
O tell me all !—He did not name Henriquez? 
Diego. No; by the noble house of Altavera, 
Had he so done, that word had been his last. 
Diego Furnez, aged as he is, 
Had ne’er stood by with rapier by his side 
To hear his master’s honour rudely stain’d 
With horrid imputation. 
Leo. Hush! speak low. 
I meant not that: a thing too wild and frightful 
Even for a hasty thought.—But does he know 
A lurking stranger in the wood was found, 
With scared and hasty fear, confessing guilt ? 
(Mencia, entering behind them, and listening to the last 
words, rushes forward in great alarm.) 
Men. Confessing guilt! O trust not his confession ! 
Believe not what he says ! a frenzied dream ! 
For mercy’s sake, my sister! O, for mercy! 
Leo. Mencia; what sudden madness seizes thee? 
Mercy ! for whom dost thou implore my mercy ? 
Men. Cruel thou art to ask! My first, my dearest: 
O had no other ever Jook’d upon me, 
This misery had not been. 
Leo. It is Antonio, then, for whom thou fearest ? 
Is he the stranger who escaped their search ? 
Men. Has he escaped? Then Heaven be praised he has. 
Leo. And thou didst know that he was lurking here? 
Men. Catch not so eagerly my foolish words; 
I think of him when any youth is mention’d. 
Diego. Lady, we only said, “ a lurking stranger : 
It is yourself who marks him as a youth. 
Men. I know not what I say ;—I’m most unhappy : 
I will retire. 
0. Yes; thou hadst best retire ; 
And be appeased ; Antonio is not found, 
Though now we know on whom to fix the my 
cit Mencia. 


(Gladly to Dizco.) Now it is clear: it is a blest relief! 
My good Diego, faithful, kind, old friend; 
Even for the love which thou dost bear thy lord, 
I call thee friend ;—it is a blest relief. (Taking his hand.) 
It comes upon my heart,—a loaded heart, 
That was with horror press’d, and brings these tears. 
Diego. God bless you, lady! Had-I sooner known 
The steady truth and kindness of your nature, 
It had been well, for I have been perverse ; 
But henceforth I will curb all wayward thoughts, 
And honour you as Don Henriquez’s wife, 
And worthy so to be. 
Leo. Cease, friend ; all thy perverseness is forgotten. 


Enter Caruos. 


In a good time thou comest, my noble friend. 
Car. How’s this? Strange joy has lighten’d up your eyes, 
Unsuited to these hours of sable sadness. 
Leo. We have discover’d Juen’s murderer. 
Car. T'm glad to hear it: have you certain proof? 
Leo. Antonio, Mencia’s lover; a wild youth, 
Whose most presumptuous love, not long ago, 
She had for Juen’s nobler suit rejected, 
Is the mysterious stranger, here, by night, 
PART 11,—no. 27. 


SCENE III. 


The burying vault of the Castle, with monuments of the 
dead ; and near the front of the Stage, a new covered grave, 
seen by the light of a lamp placed on a neighbouring 
tomb, the Stage being otherwise dark, A solemn Requiem 
for the dead is heard at a distance, sounding from above; 
As it draws to a close, Henriquez appears at the further 
end of the vault with a light in his hand, which he holds 
out from him, as if in search of some. object, and, seeing 
the grave, casts the light from his hand, and rushes to- 
wards it. 


HeEnriquez (after gazing some time on the grave.) 
And here thou liest with all thy noble parts, 

Thy lofty, liberal soul, and goodly form, 

And heart of love so thorough and so true! 

This is thy rest, the meed and recompense 

Thy generous worth hath from thy friend received ! 

Thy friend! O savage heart and cruel hand! 


-|Fell, hateful, faithless, cowardly, and base ! 


Of every baleful thing, by heaven cast off, 

Most cruel and miserable !— 

O that ere this the dust had cover’d me 

Like a crush’d snake, whose sting is yet unsheath’d! 

Would in the bloody trench some sabred Moor 

Had lanced this hold of life—this latent seat 

Of cruelty ! or rather that some dart, 

Shot erring in our days of boyish sport, 

Had pierced its core! Then by my early grave 

He had shed over me a brother’s tears ; 

He had set there and wept and mourn’d for me, 

When from all human thoughts but his alone 

All thoughts of me had been extinguish’d. Juen! 

My Juen, dear, dear friend! Juen de Torva! 

Thy name is on my lips, as it was wont; 

Thine image in my heart like stirring life; 

Thy form upon my fancy like that form 

Which bless’d my happy days. How he would look, 

When with his outspread arms, as he return’d 

After some absence !—Oh, it tortures me ! 

Let any image cross my mind but this! 

No, no! not this!- Sable, sepulchral gloom ! 

Embody to my sigh. me terrible thing, 

And I will brave it (peusing and looking round.) 

It doth! it doth! there’s form and motion in it. 

Advance, thou awful shade, whate’er thou art. 

Those threat’ning gestures say thou art not Juen. 

(Rubbing his eyes.) 

It was but fancy.—No; the soul to Him 

Who is the sou! of souls ascended hath, 

Dust to its dust return’d. There is nought here 

But silent rest that can be roused no more. 

Beneath this mould, some few spans deep he lies. 

So near me, though conceal’d !—Cursed as I am, 

The cords of love ev’n through this earth have power, 

Like a strong charm, to draw me to him still. 
(Casting himself upon the grave.) 

Burst guilty heart! rend every nerve of life, 

And be resolved to senseless clay like this, 

So to enlap his dearer clay for ever. 
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Enter Car.os. 


Car. (looking around him.) He is not here: nought see 
I through the gloom 
Save the cold marble of those tombs which touch’d 
With the wan light of yon sepulchral lamp, 
Show their scroll’d ends to the uncertain sight, 
Like shrouded bodies rising from the earth. 
(Going towards the grave.) 
Ha ! something stirring on the new-raised earth ! 
It is Henriquez, wrapped in frantic sorrow. 
(Advancing to him.) 
Henriquez ! hear’st thou not, noble Henriquez ! 
Nay, may ! rise from the earth: such frantic grief 
Doth not become a man, and least of al] 
A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 
Giv’st thou no answer but these heavy groans ? 
Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead, 
But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death. 
Hen. (raising his head.) What said’st thou? 
Car. Quit this dismal bed of death, 
And rouse thee to revenge thy murder’d friend. 
Hen. He is revenged; Heaven deals with guilt so mon- 
strous: 
The hand of man is nothing. 
Car. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. 
Secon hold of his hand to raise him.) 
Up from the earth! 1 have found the murderer. 
Hen. (springing up fiercely, and seizing him by the throat.) 
Lay’st thou thy hand on me! What is or is not, 
The God of Heaven doth know, and he alone. 
Darest thou with mortal breath bestow that name, 
To the dishonour of a noble house, 
On one of ancient princely lineage born ? 
Car. Let go thy frenzied grasp! Should brave Castilians 
Thus grapple hand to hand, like angry boys? 
Fit time and place shall justify my words, 
If they indeed oftend.—Our watch hath seiz’d 
In hiding near the castle, most suspiciously, 
A youth who hath to Mencia’s love pretended, 
Whose hand, we cannot doubt, hath done the deed; 
But if he be of such high lineage born, 
*Tis more than he hath claim’d or we will credit. 
Why drop your arms thus listless by your side? 
Your eyes upon the ground? Will you not go 
And see the prisoner, and hear him question’d ? 
Hen. Ay, ay, this is required: 1°11 go with thee ; 
I comprehend thee now. 
Car. And yet thou movest not: 
Does any sudden pain arrest thy steps? 
Hen. 1 am benumb’d and faint.—I’1! follow thee. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—A prison in the castle. Awronto discovered dis- 
consolate near the front of the stage. A high door at the 
bottom, with stairs from it, leading down into the prison. 


Antonto (after shifting his posture several times, and sighing 
heavily, raises his eyes on hearing the door open gently.) 


Another visit! do they vainly think, 

By oft-repeated questions, to betray 

A spent, enfeebled mind into confession ? 
It is a woman! it is Mencia’s self! 


Enter Mencia, descending the steps into the prison. 


And comest thou to visit me, to bless 

My dismal] prison-house with what were bliss 

Ev’n in the lowest state of human misery ! 

Sweet Mencia! thou hast pity on me then. 

Pity embedded lies where love hath been, 

And love again doth from that pity spring, 

As the dropp’d seed of some fair faded flower 

Shoots its sheath’d bud from the cleft mould, first peeping 
In timid beauty, after April showers, 

Then swelling, bursting, spreading its soft leaves 


To the free air, more fragrant than before. 
Yes, I am happy, gentle Mencia, 
In spite of fate, if thou still carest for me. 
Men. This is no time for words like these. I dread 
Ev’n but to look upon thee, wretched man! 
Take this disguise; it will insure escape. 
There is a faithful friend who waits without, 
And by the postern will direct thy flight. 
Speak not, but throw these weeds about thee quickly ; 
The time is precious. (Holding out garments which she 
bears over her arm.) 
Anto, Thou dread’st to look upon me, yet thou comest 
To save my life—to save a murderer's life 
Men. I said not so in pity of thy state; 
‘That bloody deed I know hath been the act 
Of Hanes | passion: in some foreign land 
Live and repent: Heaven grant thee grace for this! 
Let not man’s hand, the brand of public shame, 
Be’on thy wretched head. 

Anto. The hand of man, the brand of public shame, 
Falls on the guilty head, by Heaven’s appointment. 
Thou riskest the salvation of thy soul 
In aiding my escape ; and for my life, 

If of thy love bereft, I care not whether 
The headman’s axe, or the slow hand of nature, 
Shall rid me of it. Nay; the first were best. 

Men. O no! upon my knees I do coniure thee. 

(Attempting to kneel, but prevented by him.) 
If I offend in this, Heaven will forgive me : 
For, oh! if thou art lost, 1 am most wretched. 
My misery or peace hangs on thy life ; 
Therefore, upon my bended knees, I beg. 
(Sinking from his hold to the ground.) 

*Tis for thyself I plead; fly instantly. 

Anto. (raising her.) Ah, dear, dear Mencia! And car’st thou 

thus, 

For a foul criminal,—a man of blood ? 
What, then, had been thy care—may I not say— 
What, then, had been thy love,—had he been innocent? 

Men. Alas, alas! hadst thou been innocent, 

I had defied the world, with all its lures, 
Again to sever us. Yet, as thou art 

Anto. Misfortune thanks! Thou hast done more for me 
Than the devoted care of many years. 

Come, then, defy the world to sever us, 
ee ae encia; I am innocent. 
en. Ha! dost thou say it? Said’st thou innocent? 
And say’st thou truly sot Hast thou not done it? 
Is it no mockery of joy? Ono! 
That look, that smile! Yes, thou art innocent; 
And, Heaven be praised, thou art. 

Anto. I am, indeed, of Juen’s death most innocent. 
And though some circumstances do at present 
Accuse me strongly, yet, I trust in Heaven, 

That on my trial so it will appear. 

Men. Nay; do not trust.. O no! for Don Henriquez, 
Made savage by despair, will have a victim, 
And catch with eagerness at every proof, 
How slight soe‘er it be. Fly; quickly fly, 
And I will follow thee and shate thy fortune, 
Or be it good or ill. 

Anto. O blessed words! my dear, my gen’rous love! 
My heart throbs at the th ht but cannot thank thee. 
And thou wilt follow me and share my fortune, 

Or good or ill! ; 

Ah! what of good can with a skulking outlaw 
In his far wand’rings, or his secret haunts, 
E’er be? O no! thou shalt not follow me. 

Men. Good may be found for faithful, virtuous love, 
In every spot; and for the wand’ring outlaw, 
The very sweetest nooks o’ the earth are his. 
And iokie passing home the goatherd’s shed, 
The woodman’s branchy hut, or fisher’s cove, 
Whose pebbly threshold by the rippling tide 
Is softly washed, he may contented live, 
wi thankfully ; fed like the fowls of heaven 

ith daily food sent by a Father’s hand. J 

Anto. ( préssing both her hands to his heart, and then kiss- 

ing them.) Thanks, gentle, virtuous Mencia; but, 
alas! 

Far different is the hapless outlaw’s home 

From what thy gentle fancy fashioneth. 

With lawless men he must protection find. 

Some murky cavern where the light of day 








Hath never peer’d—where the pitch’d brand, instead, 
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Sheds its red glare on the wild revelry 
Of fierce banditti; or the pirate’s bark, 
Where stalks the sabred ruffian o’er the deck, 
Watching his distant prey—some home-bound ship, 
With all its stores and freight of precious souls, 
Who ne’er shall greet their native shores again, 
Must be his guilty home. 
len. Al ! 
Anto. Thou shalt not follow me, nor will I fly. 
Sever’d from thee I will not live, sweet love, 
Nor shalt thou be the mate of one disgraced, 
And by the good disown’d. Here I’ll remain, 
And Heaven will work for me a fair deliv’rance. 
Men. No, no! the present means for thy escape 
Are sent to thee by Heaven. But not so stubborn! 
With or without me fly, even as thou wilt, 
But do not linger here. 
(Looking to the door on hearing it move.) 
The door—O misery ! we are surprised. 
It is Henriquez; Heaven have pity on us! 


Enter Henriquez, while Mencia shrinks behind Anronto. 


Hen. (advancing.) Ha! not alone! Who is it? Wretched 
Mencia. 

Men. (rushing forward.) Oh he is innocent! 
on us! 

Turn not away from me, noble Henriquez. 

(Catching hold of him eagerly.) 
Heaven knows that he is innocent. 
Hen. Then, pray thee, be at peace; Heaven will protect 
im. 
Men. Frown not; my wretchedness has made me bold. 
Hen. Away, away! I do not frown on thee. 
Thou art the baleful cause of all this misery, 
And yet I blame thee not. Away, and leave us. 
Anto. Retire, dear Mencia; to thy chamber go; 

It is not fit that thou should’st tarry here. 

(She retires unwillingly ; Henriquez waving his hand to 
quicken her retreat, and waiting in gloomy silence till 
she is gone.) 

Hen. Unhappy youth; thou hast to thy accusers 

Thine innocence asserted with the earnest 

And simple manliness of truth; yet truth, 

Supported only by the word of him 

Who is accused, will nought avail. How is it? 

If there be any circumstance that may 

Support or prove thy words, I do entreat thee 

To tell me freely, and I will, with speed, 

Use every means that may unfold it fully 

To aid thy exculpation. (Pauses.) Is there none ! 

Bethink thee well: how slight soever it be, 

It may to others lead of more import. 

Anto. Thanks, generous man! 
Hen. Nay, nay, What is thine answer ? 
Anto. Alas! four days within that fatal wood 

I have been hid; unsegn of every one 

But Mencia, and thos hinds who did pursue me. 

What circumstance can then avail me? No; 

Heaven, in its justice, will unfold the truth; 

In this I put my trust; proofs I have none. 


Hen. — the deliv’rance, then, which Heaven has sent 
thee. 


Fly, save thy life. 
the means, 
When thou hast clear’d the precincts of the forest. 
All now is still, and favours thy escape. 
Anto. My Lord, like one stunn’d with astonishment, 
I thank your gen’rous care. But, Don Henriquez, 
Though born of blood less noble than your own, 
An outlaw’s fate, from friends and country banish’d, 
My honest fame blurr’d with imputed guilt, 
Is not deliv’rance such as I accept, 
Such as a true Castilian can accept. 
You offer it in pity of my youth, 
Therefore I thank you; but I'll here abide 
Such vindication as becomes mine honour. 
Hen. But should it fail thee, canst thou better brook 
A malefactor’s death, the public gaze, 
The scaffold’s open shame, the executioner, 
All the degrading ministry of death ; 
Even that which so attainteth noble blood 
That ages wear not out th’ abhorr’d blot, 
Disgracing all thy line! Ay, think of this; 
It makes me shudder as [I utter it, 


Have pity 


(Offering a purse.) This will procure 





Who have in battle faced all dreadful things. 
Anto. In truth, it makes your strengthen’d features wear 
A ghastly hue of horror. How is this, 
That such strong sympathy should move you so? 
You think me guiltless in the very front 
Of proof that should condemn me: then, belike, 
Some shrewd suspicion of the actual hand 
That did th’ aecursed deed lurks in your mind. 
Hen. Ha! Cast an accusation on mine honour ! 
Anto. No, Don Henriquez; with a friendly wish 
To do me service cam’st thou here, and sacred 
Is all that thou in privacy hast done 
Or utter’d. Yea; though thou shouldst now confess 
That thou thyself wert Juen’s murderer 
(Start not, these are but words of argument ;) 
Yea ; ev’n supposing this, and that my rescue 
From the uplifted axe depended on it, 
Yet would I not betray thee. 
Hen. (turning away haughtily.) Thou art incorrigible: 
take thy will. (Returning and laying down a key.) 
I leave thee this; thou wilt consider of it. 
Say, is there aught that thou wouldst have me do! 
Anto. Send me a priest. Though only such transgres- 
sions 
As youthful folly prompts rest on my mind, 
Yet would my soul, shrived by some holy man, 
His ghostly counsel take, and be at peace. 
Hen. And be at peace! Ay, ghostly counsel may 
To such as thou give peace. O could it also ——. 
I know an aged friar, wise and prudent: 
Thou shalt be satisfied. [ Exit. 
Ant. (after following him with his eye as he ascends the 
stair at the bottom of the stage.) But that it were so 
horrid and unnatural, . 
A thing at strife with all consistent thoughts, 
I could believe——No; ’t is impossible. 
(Retires to the bottom of the stage, and the scene closes.) 


SCENE IL 


An Antechamber. 
Enter Carwos and Friar by opposite sides. 


Car. Good morning, Father ! you are early here. 
Whom come you to confess ? 
Friar. 1 have already been with the- poor prisoner. 
Car. And thou hast heard, no doubt, the horrid truth 
Which he denies to every one besides? 
Friar. I’ve heard all he confesses. 
Car. Ay; what strange tales, what secret horrid things, 
In thy long course of ghostly ministry, 
Have in thine ear been pour’d! By this good hand, 
But that I did prefer the jointed mail 
And weapon’s stroke to haircloth and the scourge, 
The roar of battle to the chaunting choir, 
I had become a friar, to learn, like thee, 
All those dark mysteries of human fiature 
To which thy mind is conscious. 
Friar. Gentle son ! 
Pardon my words ; thou talk’st in ignorance, 
A tale of guilt, wrung from the sinner’s soul, 
Strikes not the fancy like a winter’s tale 
Of moonlight witchery, or murder done 
I’ th’ secret chamber. No; a counter sympathy 
Doth quell the fancy then. Thou speak’st in ignorance, 
Car. True, father, this may be. With your permission 
I will attend you to the gate. 
Friar. Not now. 
I’m summon’d: Don Henriquez waits for me, 
Car. At the confessional ? 
Friar. So I believe; I met him in the chapel, 
Car. I am right glad of this. We marvell’d much 
He did not sooner think of ghostly comfort. 
Friar. 1 have been summon’d by him once before ; 
But when I came, capricious in his sosrow, 
He would not see me. ‘ 
Car. Speak comfort to him, and enjoin some penance 
For the indulgence of such frantic. grief, 
So wayward, so excessive. May God bless thee! 
__[ Ewit Friar, 
Here comes our keen and fiery secretary. 





—— 
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Enter Baurwazer. 


Return’d so soon! And hath the royal ear 
Inclin’d to thy petition? 

Balt. Ay; every cot and castle in th’ realm 
At my command must open gate and hold, 
Chamber and bower ; even the sepulchral vault, 
Whose sable scutcheon’d door hath not for years 
Upon its hinges jarr’d, must be unlock’d, 

And show its secrets to the searching light. 
But as ! learn you have secured the murderer, 
I am content; Con ends my brief commission. 
I pray you lead me to the prison-house : 
I burn to see the wretch. 
Car. Come, follow me. ( Exeunt. 


SCENE IIL 


A Chapel. Uenriquez discovered on his knees by the con- 
Sessional, the Friar bending over him, and muttering words 
in a low voice. 


Friar (aloud.) Rise, son, in humble but assured faith, 
Repentance, and these penances endured, 
Will gain from heavenly’grace full absolution 
Of this most guilty deed—of all thy sins. 
Rise, and be comfo 
ward.) Be comforted ! 
The worst of sinners league not with despair, 
But by their own untoward disbelief, 
The greatest sin of all. Thou smit’st thy breast, 
And shak’st thy drooping head: thou must not doubt. 
All sin is finite, mercy infinite ; 
Why shouldst thou doubt that God will pardon thee ? 
en. I doubt it not. God’s mercy pardons all 
Who truly do repent; and O how truly, 
How deeply, how intensely I repent! 
But in my breast there is a goading sense, 
An inward agony, a power repelling 
In dire abhorrence every better thought. 
The bliss of heaven for me! incongruous hope! 
My soul, my fancy, yea my very will 
Is link’d to misery ; and happiness 
Comes to my thoughts like gleams of painful day 
To owls and bats, and things obscene and hateful, 
Fitted by nature for their dismal dens. 
O that I were like such! in the reft rock 
Of some dank mine coil’d up, dull and unconscious 
Of the loud hammer’s sound, whose coming stroke 
Should crush me from existence! 
Friar. Alas, alas, my son! have better thoughts. 
Hen. Let them arise in better hearts, for mine 
A nest of stinged scorpions hath become, 
And only fit for such. Each recollection, 
Each waking fancy, like a barbed fang 
Pierces its core with thrilling agony, 
Which yields to a succeeding, s ater sting, 
And that again to others,keener still. 
So kind, so dear, such y, true affection! 
Friendship so pure! such noble confidence ! 
Love that surmounted all things!| When, in passion, 
I did an outrage on his fiery blood, 
What would have hur!’d on any other head 
The instant stroke of death—he only waited 
Friar. Give o’er, my son; thou art too vehement, 
Hen, He waited till my senseless rage was spent, 
Then smiled—O such an upbraiding smile! 
Open’d his arms, and clasp’d me to his heart. 
That smile, those open’d arms, I see them now,— 
I see them constantly ; where’er I turn, 
They front me like a vision of light 
Changed to a gorgon terror, 
But no restraining loye did plead for him: 
As though he had some faithless rav’ller been, 
All base woggeations were received against him, 
Were cherish’d, broodea on, by dint of. thought 


. 





Work’d toa semblance of consistent truth, 
Which, but for this —— Base, black ingratitude! 
ro g all ie far deters > in opal ce roi 
(Beating his fore. violently as he strides rapidly away.) 
This base, pelieving heart, this ruffian’s hand ! - 
i is is wild ecstacy of passion, 


Friar. My son, t 


Which leads not to that humble true repentance 
eo + church enjoins. 

len. (returning.) Or had I met him as an open 
With accusptien of déflenee fairly 7am 
Preceding vengeance; but unheard, i’ th’ dark! 
Tremble, ye venerable roofs, ye towers 
Of my brave fathers, men without reproach ! 
Fall on my cursed head, and grind to dust 
What bears the honour’d semblance of their son, 
Although unmeet to bear the human form. 
Friar. Nay, nay! I pray forbear; this violent grief 
For thy soul’s weal is most unprofitable. 
Betake thyself betimes to prayer and penance. 
The sufferings of the body will relieve 
The suff’rings of the mind. 
Hen. The sufferings of the body! They are powerless. 

(Showing his hand.) 

See here, short while, in agony of thought, 
Pacing the armory where hangs the mail 
Which Juen wore, when in Tolosa’s field 
We fought the turban’d Moslems side by side; 
It was his gift, which I did beg of him, 
In the proud joy I felt at his high deeds. 
How swell’d my heart! A braver knight in arms 
Fought not that day. Bold heart and potent hand, 
And lofty mien eyes that flash’d with valour. 
Where run my words? I have forgot their drift. 
Friar. Something which happened in the armory. 
Hen. Ay, in the armory, as [ have said, 


rted. (Raising him, and leading him for-|I struck my hand, in vehemence of action, 


On a spik’d shield, nor knew till afterwards, 

When the wild fit was past, and oozing blood 

Loaded my clammy touch, that in my flesh 

The broken iron was sheath’d. 

No; what can corporeal pain or penance do? 

That which inflicts the mental wound, which rends 
The hold of pride, wrenching the bent of nature ; 

*T is that alone hath power. Yet from the effort 
Nature starts back; my mind, stunn’d at the thought, 
Loses the use of thought. 

Friar. 1 do not understand you; good, my Lord. 

Hen. It matters not; you will, perhaps, hereafter. 

Friar. You are at present feeble and exhausted, 
And lack repose; retire a while, my son. 

Hark! on the walls without, do you not hear, 
The warder’s cal] to note the rising morn? 

Hen. The morn! And what have I to do with morn? 
The redd’ning sky, the smoking camp, the stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 

The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 

Did please my fancy once. Ay; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 
They showed at early dawn their stately oaks, 
Whose dark’ning forms did gradually appear 

Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully. 
These pleased me once in better days; but now 

My very soul within me is abhorrent 

Of every pleasant thing; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the waking hind, 

That which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 

Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 

Does but increase my misery. —— 

I loathe the light of heaven: let the night, 

The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now, 
And close for ever ! r 

Friar. Cease, cease! and cherish not such dark despair. 
Retire to your apartment, and in prayer 
Beseech Almighty Goodness to have pity 
On a perturbed soul. 

Hen. Pray thou for me ; I will pray when I can. 

Friar. Hark! steps along the corridor; they come 
To say an early mass for the 
Of the interr’d: they must not find you here. 

Hen. And to the dead they give repose! What mass, 
What prayers, what chaunted hymns can to the living 
Give respite from this agony of soul ? 

Alas, alas! there:is no cure for this, [Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. 


A small court before the door of the prison, which is open. 
Buas and other domestics discovered waiting near it. 


First Domestic (to Blas.) Goes Don Henriquez with the 
prisoner ? 
Blas. He does; his noble courser at the. gate, 
Black Sultan, saddled stands, champing the bit, 
And casting from his mouth the flaky foam. 
Stand back; they ’re coming now. 


Enter Antonio, Carxos, Friar, Batroazer, and D1eco, from 
the prison. 


Friar (to Antonio.) Be not cast down, my son, but trust 
in Heaven. 
Anto. And so I do; that is my stay, good father ; 
And yet, methinks, these fetters might be spared. 
By Don Henriquez’ orders am I thus 
Like a vile felon chain’d? 
Car. *T is by his orders; ’t is a stated form. 
I fear they gall you; are they clench’d too tightly ? 
Balt. Who doth a felon’s deeds must e’en submit 
To bear a felon’s manacles. 
Anto. (to Balthazer.) Yes; man of pens, and records, and 
old lore, 
Such is thy narrow and ungen’rous nature. 
(Turning to Carlos.) 
This rough but noble soldier, bred in camps 
And midst the broil of battle, is more gentle. 
Henriquez seem’d inclined to pity me, 
To think me innocent; then, wherefore these ? 
Car. Come, we lose time; we must begin our journey 
To reach the town by close of day, Henriquez 
Being intent to gain a royal audience 
Before the sitting of to-morrow’s court. 
[Exeunt all but Disco, to whom enters Leonora, with 
something tn her hand. 
Leo. My good Diego, hie thee to the gate ; 
And ere thy master mount, give him this scarf, 
These gloves too, and his signet, which, in haste, 
He left behind. (Giving them to him.) 
He has forbidden me to follow him, 
And he must be obeyed. 
Diego. He shall receive them. 
Leo. How look’d Antonio when they led him forth? 
Greatly dejected? 
lego. No; he bears it stoutly. 
Leo. Asserting still that he is innocent ? 
Diego. Ay, ay; but every villain does the same. 
Does not my Lord believe that he is guilty? 
Leo. I cannot doubt it. When he left the chapel 
A long time in his chamber he remain’d; 
When he came forth again, I watch’d his eye, 
And it was calm, though gloomy. Then, forthwith, 
He gave his orders that a band of spearmen 
Should be in readiness to guard the prisoner 
Bound to Zamora; and were he in doubt, 
He were not now so calm, being before 
So greatly agitated. Hie thee quickly. 
*  [Exeunt severally. 


ACT V. 
SCENE L 


The court at Zamora, a grand hall of audience. Nostxs, 
Pretates, Orricers, fc. discovered in waiting ; a flourish 
of trumpets ; enter the Kina and his train, who walks 
slowly, as he receives their homage, to the chair of state 
near the front of the stage, 


First Nobleman (presenting a petition.) May’t please your 
highness, look on this petition, 
Humbly presented .to your royal notice 
By — of noble blood. “- 
ing. And noble conduct, too, I hope, Don Pedro. 
What is its plea’ . 


(After reading the paper slightly.) 


That he beneath a lady’s window hath 
A most audacious suitor slain, who there 
Did charm her ear with love-sick ditties:—Slew him! 
A harsh device to win the lady’s favour ; 
Had she not ears to be again enthrall’d? 
Another song had been a fitter weapon 
Of opposition than a sword, methinks. 
(Giving the paper to a secretary.) 
Note down that I will look on this again, 
Second Nobleman (giving a paper.) Deign, royal sir, to 
look upon this paper. 
King. Freely, Don Blas; from such a noble hand 
It needs must be an honourable suit. (Reading the paper.) 
Don Julian, of the noble house of Guzman, 
Hath, by the cadet of a meaner house, 
Been elbow’d from his place, who most nefariously 
Refused to yield to him the dexter side. 
(Reading on more slightly.) 
Honour repair’d—that he be forced—a blow! 
(Shaking his head.) 
We are too learned in this ancient kingdom. 
Nay, reverend Prelate, no offence to you ; 
The Clergy stand acquitted of this charge. 
Prelate. 1 know not how to comprehend your Highness. 
King. We should be spared full many a deadly broil, 
Did we not know our right hand from our left. 
Weare in this, good sooth! too nicely learn’d, 
Which doth but scantily, in my opinion, 
Supply the want of every other lore. 
econd Nobleman (aside to first.) Never may I again i’ 
th’ royal presence 
Wear hat and plume, if this is not derision. 
First Nobleman (aside.) "Tis Don Henriquez we may 
thank for this. 
He spoke not to us thus when the arm’d Moor 
Was nearer to his doors. 
King (to Prelate.) And now, my lord, let me receive your 


aper. 
Prelate. Most humbly to your Highness I present it, 
From pious men, whose prayers are offer’d up 
For your prosperity. (Gives the paper.) 
ing (reading it slightly.) “That the free hinds of 
iene and their wives - 
Refuse their wonted offerings to the convent, 
And therefore humbly—the adjoining lands— 
A royal compensation.”—So it runs. 
And it must cost me many a fruitful field, 
Because those villagers love fatted pullets, 
As well as sober, self-denying monks ! 
This also at our leisure we’ll consider. 
(Gives the paper to the Secretary, and sitting down, receives 
other petitions when a confused noise is heard.) 
What noise is that without ? 


Enter an Officer. 


Officer. May’t please you, Don Henriquez waits without. 
King. Henriquez, my brave general? How is this? 
Officer. He comes attended by a goodly train, 
Guarding a prisoner, and humbly begs 
To be admitted to the royal presence, 
Before your court-shall sit. 
King. Most willingly :-say, I am ready now 
To give him audience. [Exit Officer. 
I marvel much 
How it should be. In this unwonted form 
To bring his prisoner !—But here he comes, 


Enter Henriquez, followed by Car.os and Antonio, going 
up to the Kine, who rises to meet him. 
King. Thou too, my valiant friend, a suitor here? 
Hen. A humble supplicant. 
King. Who needs not sue. 
Say freely what thou would'st, and it is granted. 
Ten. But what I beg, an earnest boon, must be 
Confirm’d to me with all solemnity, 
Before I utter it. 
King. A strange request? 
But that thy services have been to me 
Beyond all recompense, and that I know 
Thy conntry’s welfare and thy sovereign’s honour 
Are dear to thee, as thou full well hast proved, 
I should with some precaution give my word. 
But be it so; I say thy suit is granted. 
Hen. Nay, swear it on this sword. 
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King. Where doth this tend? Doubt’st thou my royal word? 
Hen. When honour’d lately by your princely presence, 
You gave to me this ring with words of favour ; 
And said if I should e’er, by fortune press’d, 
Return the same to you, whatever grace 
I then might ask, should be conceded to me. 
(Giving the ring.) 
Receive your royal token: my request 
Is that you swear upon my sword to grant 
This boon which I shall beg. 
(Holds out his sword to the Kix, who lays his hand on it.) 
King. This sword, this honour’d blade, I know it well, 
Which thou in battle from the princely Moor 
So valiantly did’st win: why should I shrink 
From any oath that shall be sworn on this? 
I swear, by the firm honour of a soldier, 
To grant thy boon, whatever it may be. 
Declare it then, Henriquez. (A pause.) 
Thou art pale 
And silent too: I wait upon thy words. 
Hen. My breath forsook me. °Tis a as weakness: 
I have power now.—There is a criminal, 
Whose guilt before your Highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attested; and my boon 
Is, that your Highness will not pardon him 
However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency,—however strongly 
Entreated so to do. 
King. This much amazes me. Ever till now, 
Thou’st been inclined to mercy, not to blood. 
Hen. Yea; but this criminal, with selfish cruelty, 
With black ingratitude, with base disloyalty 
To all that sacred is in virtuous ties, 
Knitting man’s heart to man What shall I say? 
I have no room to breathe. 
(Tearing open his doublet with violence.) 
He had a friend, 
Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and noble : 
Ev'n but to look on him had been full warrant 
Against th’ accusing tongue of man or angel 
To all the world beside,—and yet he slew him. 
A friend whose fost’rimg love had been the stay, 
The guide, the solace of his wayward youth,— 
Love steady, tried, unwearied,—yet he slew him. 
A friend, who in-his best devoted thoughts, 
His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 
Intwined his image, and could nought devise 
Of sep’rate good—and yet he basely slew him; 
Rush’d on him like a ruffian in the dark, 
And thrust him forth from life, from light, from nature, 
Unwitting, unprepared for the awful change 
Death brings to all. This act so foul, so damned, 
This he hatlf done: therefore upon his head 
Let fall the law’s unmitigated justice. 
King. And wherefore doubt’st thou that from such a man 
I will withhold all grace? Were he my brother 
I would not pardon him. Produce your criminal. 
Those who have Anronto in custody lead him forward.) 





By thy high nature all too rudely charged. 

Thou in the frenzy of some headlong passion 

Hast acted as a madman, who still wreaks 

His direst wrath on those he loves the most. 

Hen. No, no! it was an act of brooding thought, 

Of slow intent, of dark consideration. 

Our early love, with all his fair endearments 

And noble qualities, before my mind 

Did clearly pass; pass and return again, 

And a plead for him, and were rejected. 
King. Go to! thou hast a wild imagination, 

Which has o’erreach’d thy judgment.—Set me free, 

The public weal requires thy service: oaths 

Adverse to this do not, and should not, bind. 

Hen. There are within your kingdom many chiefs 

Who may do better service to the state, 

Though not with better will than I have done; 

(Laying his sword at the King’s feet.) 

Here do I part with ensigns, arms, and war ; 

Nor soldier’s brand, nor baton of command, 

This hand accursed shall ever grasp again. 

Your Highness by the honour of a prince 

Stands bound to me in this, and you are bound. 

King. Ay, if it needs must be, determined spirit. 

Yet, think again; be it awhile deferr’d, 

This dismal trial, for a month—a year. 

Hen. Not for a day. 
King. Thon art too boldly stubborn. 

By what authority dost thou oppose it, 

If ’t is my pleasure it should be deferr’d? 

Hen. 'The law’s authority. emboldens me. 

I am Don Juen’s heir, and do by right 

Demand the speedy trial of his murderer. 

Nor think the law’s delay would aught avail. 

How many secret ways there may be found 

To rid a wretch of life, who loathes to live. 

My soul demands this sacrifice—pants for it, 

As that which can alone restore to it 

The grace of Heaven, and the respect of men. 

Car. Noble Henriquez, thy too stubborn virtue 

Hen. Nay, Carlos, hold thy peace. Be not my foe: 

He were my greatest enemy who should 

Impede this consummation. When ’t is past, 

Then let the favour of my princely master, 

Of loving camp-mates, and all virtuous men, 

Return to me again. A noble treasure 

That will redeem my memory from shame. é 
King (embracing him.) Living or dead, brave man, thou 

must be honour’d, 

I will no more contend with thy desires. 

Some preparation for this solemn ceremony 

Thou wilt require; DonCarlos will conduct thee 

Where thou may’st rest and find all needful aid. [FE wit. 
Hen. Come, friends, till I am summon’d to my trial: 

The time is short, and we must husband it. (Going and 





stopping again.) 
I shun not now thy friendly aid, good Carlos; 
My heart is lighten’d of its heavy load, 


len. (motioning with his hand to forbid them.) Undo his|And I can take a good man by the hand, 


shackles ; he is innocent. 
King. What meaneththis? Produce your criminal. 
Hen. (kneeling.) My royal master, he is at your feet: 
A cry of astonishment 1s heard through the hall; the Kine, 
staggering back from the spot, is supported by an attend- 


And feel we are akin. 
Car. To all that is most great and admirable 
Thou art akin. I have no words to speak 
The thoughts I have of thee, thou noble man! 
Hen. (to — And thou, too, gentle youth; give me 


ant, while Cantos and Anronto, now free from his fetters, thy . 
run to Henriquez, who continues kneeling, and bend over|'Thy noble confidence did point to me 


him in deep coneern. 


The true and honour’d path. For, hadst thou fled, 


King. (recovering.) A fearful shock! Mine ears are|I might have shrunk aside, and been on earth 


ringing still. 
Rise, Don Henriquez d’ Altavera, rise. 
(Turning away his head.) 
Raise him: O do not let me see him thus! 


A sullen secret thing of wretchedness, 
Cursing the light of heaven. Gentle youth, 
I’ ve felt the kindly pressure of thy hand, 
And all thy gen’rous sympathy : forgive me, 


(Motions the crowd to withdraw, who go off, leaving the|That I did hold thy mind so long in doubt. 


Kine, Henriquez, Cantos, and Anronto only on the sta 


King. ( fiercely.) Carlos, on thee my anger rests, who| My innocence, 
th 


us 
Stood’st by and suffer’d me to be deceived. 

Car. Condemn me not, my Liege; I was myself, 
Convinced this youth had done the deed, deceived. 
This ona oom honour I hanalline ~ 

King. Alas, Henriquez! tised on me 
With erdel guile. I would right gladly forfeit 


ly 
The fairest town thy sword e’er won for me, 
And be again at liberty to pardon 
Whatever thou hast done. A deed, most surely, 


Anto. O nothing did I doubt that thou did’st know 
ont would protect it; yet, 

This noble, terrible act I ne’er divined. 

Would I had fled my prison at thy bidding, 

And lived a vagabond upon the earth, ‘ 

Ere this had been! What was my name or worth? 

But thou 
Hen. Cease, cease! repent it not, sweet youth ; 

For all the friends on earth would not have done me 

Such true and worthy service. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 


A royal apartment. Enter Leonora and Friar. 
Friar. The king will from his council come ere long ; 
Then wait, I pray, and take a little respite 
From this impatient fever of your mind. 
Leo. Take respite! this impatience! O good father! 
Thou canst not know this agony, and speak’st 
Like one secured from human misery. ; 
Heaven grant me patience ! I have need of it; 
But it must come from heaven. 
Friar. See; now his Highness comes. 


Enter Kina attended ; and Leonora, running to him, casts 
herself at his feet, embracing his feet. 


King. The Lady Leonora! rise, dear Lady. 
Leo. No; to your knees Ill cling, nor quit my hold, 
Till from your royal pity I obtain : 
The mercy I implore.—My Lord Henriquez— 
Your valiant general—my dear, dear husband— 
Say that he shall not die. This execution! 
This malefactor’s end! O save him! save him! 
King (raising her.) As far as I have power, your suit is 
granted. 
Leo. Then he is saved—he lives? Is it not so? 
King. Alas! I would it were. Your Lord refuses 
All royal mercy. I have sworn to him 
Never to pardon Juen’s murderer. 
If thou canst move his stubborn spirit, kneel, 
And at his feet implore him to release me 
From this most fatal oath. 
Leo. Move him! Alas, alas! this will not be; 
I know him well: in what he deems the right, 
He is inflexible. But solemn oaths, 
Ev’n oaths upon the holy reliques sworn, 
The holy church annuls: it will release you. 
Then say not you are bound. 
King. From oaths upon the holy reliques sworn 
The church can loose, as thou, no doubt, hast learnt 
From sacred books and this good Father’s lore ; 
But, solemnly, upon Henriquez’s sword 
I’ve pledged a prince’s word—a soldier’s honour, 
From which nought can release me, but the will 
And free consent of him to whom ’t.is pledged. 
Hie, therefore, to thy Lord: kneel at his feet, 
And may Heaven give thee power to touch his heart. 
Leo. Is all my hope in this! Unhappy woman! 
By Heaven and man abandon’d !—Dismal doom! 
The wo of desperation! (Frantickly wringing her hands, and 
then turning in anger to the Kina.) 
There ’s mockery in this. ‘Thou art a king, 
And canst command what I would beg in vain; 
Command him, as his royal © and Master, 
That he release thee from this fatal pledge. 
A king, and not obey’d! deceitful shadow ! 
Doth not thy power o’er all things reign supreme ? 
King. Not o’er men’s wills.— 
This is a power Heaven to itself retains, 
And ne’er did delegate to mortal being. 
(Leo. (pacing about as before.) Despair, despair! 
see I but despair, 
Shame, infamy, a malefactor’s end! 
King. Wring not thy hands so wildly, wretched lady. 
His life, indeed, we must despair to save ; 
But infamy is from his name removed, 
As heaven from hell. Yea, his proud house shall boast 
Of this its noble malefactor, more 
Than all its trophied chiefs. 
When at the bar he stood arraign’d, and plead, 
Proving his secret guilt, against himself, 
Ne’er rose his form so nobly on the mind, 
Even in his days of triumph.— 
But when the fatal sentence was pronounced, 
He raised his head, and sent a look to Heaven 
Of pleased appeal and solemn thankfulness ; 
A look of pious hope, so dignified, 
He seem’d like some fall’n seraph that again 
Had won his way to bliss—A general murmur 
Of admiration from deep silence rose. 
Old men did clasp their hands, and young men wept ; 
And those who on his victories bestow’d 
A cold and niggard praise, now, with full hearts, 
Gave boundless tribute to his lofty virtue. 


What 








Leo. And he was honour’d thus! high Heaven be praised! 
(Bursting into tears.) 
It makes me weep that they did weep for him. 
Heaven’s will be done! 
I’ve been too stern and violent in my grief: 
God grant me more submission to his will, 
And I will learn to bear it.—My Henriquez! 
The brave with tears of admiration grace 
Thy hapless end, and rescue thee from shame. 
ing. Rescue! far more than rescue: his proud house 

The very implements of execution 
Will henceforth in their banners proudly weave. 

Leo. I needs must weep; but let my tears have vent, 
And I shall be resign’d. 


Enter Carwios and Antonio. 


King (to them.) Wow is Henriquez? came ye from his 
tower? 
Car. Most admirably well; his soul is up: 
I left him shaking hands most cordially 
With his worst enemy, and he intends, 
Ere close the night’s first watch, to spend an hour 
In social converse with some early friends, 
Who shared his first campaigns, and have desired 
To see his face once more.— 
His soul seems open’d now, and raised above 
That close reserve, which was his greatest blemish. 
King. Some noble minds do from misfortune rise, 
Yea, ev’n from guilt, more noble than before ; 
As by the hardest blow the smitten ball 
Bounds highest from the earth. 
Retire, fair Leonora: this good man (pointing to Friar) 
Will heavenly comfort to thy soul impart, 
And strengthen it to bear the coming trial. 
(Friar supports her on one side, while Anronto offers his aid 
also, as she goes off.) 
Lev. (to Antonio.) Not thou; the hidden cause of all this 





woe. 
Friar. Nay, daughter, be not angry with this youth. 
The will of Heaven must be ; the means appointed 
Must also be: he is most innocent, 
Since ignorant of ill. ; 
Leo. My grief is wayward still; but I’ll subdue it. 
(Takes hold of Anronio, and exit with him and Friar, while 
Kine, Caruos, and attendants go out by another door.) 


SCENE III. 


Before the gate of the prison; the stage dark, excepting a 
lamp hung over the gate: centinels discovered on watch. 


Enter Bauruazer with a dark lantern. 


First Centinel. Stand! Who art thou? 
Balt. A friend connected with the noble prisoner. 
Centinel. Stand there aloof; thou mayst not enter yet. 


Enter Friar by the opposite side. 


First Centinel. Ho there! 
Friar. A friend. . 
Second Centinel. A friend! What seek’st thou here? 
Friar. | am 4 priest, confessor to Henriquez. 
First Centinel. Thou shalt have entrance presently. 
Friar. I thank thee. (Going up close to aang MD 
Thou art Balthazer? 
Balt. And thy servant, father. 
Friar. Thou’rt up by times; it is still pitchy night, 
Balt. Nay ; look thou eastward ; yon dull line of light, 
Bounding the sable darkness of the earth 
From the sky’s fainter gloom: it is the dawn. 
Friar. Ha! runs the time so fast! What noise is that? 
Balt. The hum of distant voices, and the sound 
Of preparation for the awful morn. 
As I now pass’d along, in every street 
I heard the eager citizens astir, 
While light from many a lattice gleam’d. And onward, 
As I approach’d th’ appointed place, I saw 
Round the fenced spot, already gather’d, groups 
Of men and women, young and old, whose faces 
Did seem, from darkness, as from nothing spru 


Touch’d with the torches’ glaring light, set yy RE 
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Stream’d from the lofty scaffold, whereon forms 

Of busy artists at their fatal work, 

And ghastly headsmen moving to and fro, 

Appear’d like blacken’d fiends. Dost thou not hear 

The stroke of hammers, and that sounding plank ? 

There comes a strange and thrilling coldness o’er me. 
(A pause, and noise without.) 

I little thought to feel such ruth for him, 

The man who slew my good and noble master. 


Friar. Why should’st thou not? The feeling does thee|Ere earthly things 


honour ; 
And he doth for that rash and rueful deed 
Make dear and great amends. The gate is open’d. 
[Exeunt into the prison. 


SCENE IV. 


A passage way in the prison. Enter Friar and Jaior, 
speaking as they enter. 


Jailor. But it is past the hour ; he must be waked. 

Friar. Waked ! dost thou think he sleeps? 

Jailor. Yes, father; he hath slept, | guess, since mid- 

night. 

Friar. How know’st thou this ? 

Jailor. I’ve listen’d at his door 
From time to time, and nought have heard within 
But a deep silence, once or twice broke faintly 
By slow-heaved breathings, as of heavy sleep. 

Friar. So sound asleep, and such a morn to wake to! 

Jailor. Nay, they who sleep before their day of doom 
Sleep often thus,—a deathlike, dreamless sleep. 

(Speaking as he goes off.) 

I well remember one, who, on the morn—— [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 


The prison chamber. Henriquez discovered asleep on a 
couch, near the front of the stage. 


Enter Friar and Jaior. 


Friar. Still fast asleep: it grieves my soul to wake him. 
No trace of trouble on his face! He lies 
Like a tired hunter after toilsome chace. 
Call to him, friend, I cannot. 
Jailor. Ho! Don Henriquez! ho, my Lord! awake ! 
Awake, my Lord !—He is in heavy sleep, 
Like the dull rest of death, which hath no ear. 
Friar. Oh that it were indeed the rest of death ! 
It is a woful service to awake him. 
How the time? Might he still an awhile? 
Jailor. "Tis past the hour at which he charged me 
strictly 
To call him up. 
Friar. Then he must be obey’d. 
Jailor. (touching him gently. Wake! Don Henriquez, 
wake ! it is the hour. 
He moves him now: the sound is = his _ i 
The light annoys his eyes. Awake, m q 
Ig’ y’ y ( Woe 


hing him again.) 
Hen. (raising his head.) What is it! 
Jailer. *Tis the hour ; the morning breaks. 
Hen. (starting from his couch.) Bring me my armour: 
have ye roused the camp? 
Bid every soldier dight him for the field : 
I’ve slept too long. 
Jailor. Tt is the very hour 
At which you did give orders to be waked. 
Hen: Ha! Yes, I understand thee: it is morn,— 
The fated morn that brings to me no noon. 
Sleep from the tablet of my brain had razed 
All present things, and in my waking fancy 
Had led me back to what I was so lately. 
I thank you. Dawns the light? P 
Friar and Jailor (both at once.) 'The morning breaks. 
Hen, Your voices sound like midnight, not like morn. 
Welcome, good Father ; thou art come, in truth, 
To wake me for the fight, and brace my strength, 
Not with corporeal arms. 
Friar 


No, good my Lord ; 


A nobler armour, for a nobler warfare : 


Thou wilt this day approve thyself ‘to be, 
Will gird thee for the field. Receive from him 
His high commission, worthy of a man. 

Hen. (looking upward, and then kneeling with his arms 
on his breast, and his head bowed down to the ground 
1 do receive it, Father, most devoutly. ( Rising aan 
solemnity.) 

Let me be forward in my work, good father. 
I would retire, and ~ my thoughts to heaven 
shall press to mingle with them. 
Come, then, and join thy fervent prayers with mine, 
And teach my dying voice to sue for mercy. 
Jeilor (looking efter Henri ) Pe with Friar. 
auor ing ajler fMenriquez. e right true m 
this ; ’t will bear the furnace. ~ we 
Ah! who would once have thought that from my custody 
He should pass forth to such a death? Heaven doomed it,— 
(Noise and bustle without.) 
What noise is that without —Ho! who would enter? 

Voice (without?) Open; it isthe King. Jailor opens the 
door, and enter the Kina, Cantos, Ayronio, and 
Ba.THazer.) 

King. (to Jailor.) ‘Where is thy noble charge ? 

Jailor. With his confessor, in the private chapel. 

King. How is he, Jailor? Has he through the night 

Had any rest ? 

Jailor. Yes, may it please your Highness, 

He hath slept soundly. 

King. Sound sleep in such a state! Yet, wherefore mar- 


vel: 
He has been used to Jook death i’ the face. 
Car. Ay, in the field; but many brave him there 
Who on the scaffold feel their manhood quail. 
King. Is it so, Jailor? Thou hast good experience. 
Jailor. Some years ago, two brothers suffered here, 
For an offence of state; the one a soldier, 
Stout, brave, and bold in war; the other bred 
To a quiet life at home; but on the scaffold 
The man of peace did bear the loftier brow, 
And beat the hardy vet’ran shamefully. 
King. Strange creatures are we all! and who is known 
Until his trial comes !—I think, good Carlos, 
Thou told’st me he conversed with cheerfulness 
Till a late hour last night. 
Car. Yes, _ my Liege. , 

Having first settled all his worldly cares, 
Like one, who, from a heavy load released, 
Unclasps his vest to recreate himself, 
He with two ancient campmates and your liegeman 
Conversed with kindlier, more enliven’d freedom 
Than he was wont: spoke of their old adventures, 
Praised many a valiant heart, fall’n in the field, 
And of the fate of others did inquire 
With kindly interest, as though his soul 
Upon the very parting verge of nature 
Felt nature’s sympathies more warmly. Truly 
His spirit seem’d already to have doff’d 
Its earthly coat, and gain’d a purer being. 
King. Ay ; he is passing to a higher state: 
So teach our holy men, and I believe them. 
Doth aught approaching to a final end 
Of dark extinction rise to meet it thus? 
It doth not :—no, it cannot. 
But first he settled all his worldly cares. 
And what are his bequests! 
Car. Balthazer, thou canst tell. 
Balt. He first of all provides a noble monument 
To Juen’s mem’ry near his native town, 
Desiring he himself may be interr’d 
In the same vault with him, and by his side. 
For many friends, and all his ancient servants, 
Forgetting none, he hath made kind provision. 
His Lady’s dowry is enlarg’d, and Mencia 
Receives a noble portion to bestow 
Upon her early lover, this good youth, 
Whom he hath named with words of special love. 
King (to Antonto, who turns aside to weep.) Weep freely, 

gentle youth; whom he hath loved 
Shall ever in his Prince’s favour hold 
An honourable place.—Pray thee, proceed. 

Balt. He hath besides, for good and pious ends, 

A large benevolence—— . 
Car. Hush! he approaches. 





And the Almighty King, whose valiant soldier 
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Re-enter Henriquez and Friar. 


King (advancing to meet him.) My noble friend, I felt a 
strong desire 

Once more—a short intrusion. 

Hen. Say not so. 
Your Grace is come to wish me a good morrow, 
And cheer me on this outset of my way. 
King. Alas! a dismal cheer, a woful morrow ! 
Hen. Nay, three successive days have dawn’d upon me 

Through such a gloom of hopeless misery, 

That this, comparatively, seems indeed 

Amorn of cheer. Then so consider it. 

And now, in parting, I would beg of you 

To pardon whatsoe’er, in my long service, 

I’ve done, in ignorance or stubborn will, 

To prejudice the service of the state, 

Or to offend your Grace. Once at Cuenca 

I rashly hazarded some brave men’s lives; 

And, for th’ unmeaning triumph of a day, 

Those brave men’s lives were lost. My heart for this 

Has suffer’d many a pang; but pride till now 

Restrain’d confession. Pardon me for this. 

King. Thou need’st from me no pardon; yet thou hast it, 

And with it, too, my tkanks,—my solemn thanks, 

For all the noble service thou hast done me. 

And is there no request thou hast to make? 

Hen. Yes, if I might presume. Here is a list (giving the 
Kine a paper.) 

Of some brave officers, whose worthy services 

Deserve promotion: let them, for my sake, 

Find favour with your Grace. This is my suit. 

King. It shall be done. Oh that a suit of mine 

Could, in return, move thy obdurate bosom ! 

Hen. What is ’t, my gracious Master, 
King. If I have been to thee a gracious Master, 

Be thou a gracious Liegeman, and restore— 

Restore to me that honour of my reign, 

That pride, and fence, and bulwark of my land,— 

Restore to me again my gallant General, 

Henriquez d’Altavera. 

Hen. Alphonso of Castile, ’'ve served thee long,— 

Yea, though I say it, I have served thee bravely. 

Have I from fire, or flood, or havoc shrunk ? 

What battle have I lost? what town abandon’d, 

That now I may not, like a noble Spaniard, 

My earthly station quit, from insult spared ? 

I’ve owed you service as my rightful King ; 

I’ve owed you service as my gracious Master: 

But not for man on earth, nor saint in heaven, 

Would I submit a loathed life to live, 

After the horrid deed that I have done. 

Friar (laying his hands gently on Henriquez.) My son, 
my son! where is the Christian meekness 

Which, at the Throne of Grace, some moments since, 

Thou didst devoutly pray for? 

Hen. Father, | am reproved: my mortal frailty 

Was smother’d, not extinct. (Turning to the Kine.) 

I will not, standing on this awful verge, 

To mortal greatness bend, else on my knees 

I'd crave forgiveness of this new offence: (laying his hand 
sorrowfully on his breast.) 

An unrein’d mind, offending to the last. (The Kixe rushes 
into his arms and embraces him ; then turns away, re- 
tiring to the bottom of the stage, to conceal strong 
emotion.) 

Hen. Carlos, thou wilt not leave me till the end; 

But thou’lt forgive me now the many wrongs 

I’ve done thine honest worth, fastidiously 

Bestowing confidence on one alone. (Taking his hand affec- 
tionately.) 

(Turning to Anronto.) And thou, brave youth, I know thy 
gen’rous soul. 

Though I have held thee long in doubt, I trust 

Thou part’st with me in charity. 


PART Il.—no, 27 3 





Anto. (catching his hands, and kissing them fervently.) 
In love, 
In deepest admiration, in devotion 
That for thy sake would make me welcome death, 
Yea, suffer shame, or be an outlaw’d wretch, 
Cast off from all my kind. 

Hen. Come to my heart! think of me when I’m gone; 
And be my fate thy warning. For I see . 
Keen passions and affections in thy nature, 

Akin to those I felt in early youth. 

And when thou think’st of me, consider this: 

The law condemneth not a man unheard, 

Be he the veriest wretch upon the earth: 

But I unheard condemn’d my dearest friend. 
Balthazer, thou dost know how very dear— 

No, no! thou could’st not know how well I loved him. 
Farewell, good Secretary, and be sure 

Thou mind thy charge. See that it be erected 

With strength and skill; a noble monument, 

That will resist the silent strokes of time. 

(Looking round.) Where is my ancient servant, good Diego? 
How is it that I do not see him here? 

Balt. On learning that your sentence was pronounced, 
He took his bed; and whether violent grief 
Or other means did speed his end, I know not: 

He died last night. 

Hen. Then I shall meet him shortly, where the servant, 
Freed from his master, fears his wrath no more. 

My poor Diego! he did live with me 
In too much awe: and yet he loved me well. 
I was to blame in this. 


Enter Leonora and Mencta. 


Car. Thy Leonora comes. 
Hen. Ha! would she had been spared this dismal parting. 
Car. She would not be restrain’d. 
Hen. My Leonora, wherefore art thou come? 
Yet thou art welcome to my heart once more. 
Farewell in love,—in true, in most dear love, 
My dearest wife. 
Leo. Oh no! thy cruel wife, 
The cause of all thy misery,—thy bane. 
Hen. (embracing her.) Hush, hush! thou wert my torment 
and my bliss, 
But O! far more my bliss! So be content. 
I have had many days of prosperous life 
Before this storm of misery broke upon me, 
Thy love the flower and crown of all. Be comforted. 
And Mencia, too, sweet maid, I understand 
Thy mute farewell, which I accept. God bless thee! 
Antonio, take thy charge. (Putting Mencta’s hand in his.) 
Heaven bless thee, and farewell, my dearest wife! 
Leo. Not yet, not yet! my swelling heart will burst. 
It tries to utter what it cannot.—Oh! i 
(A bell tolls, and —— a loud shriek, falls into the arms 
of Mencia and ANTONIO.) 
Hen. Bear her away ; I may not look again. 

(As she is borne off, the ton advances to the front.) 
King. Farewell, thou noble man! Part we in charity ? 
Hen. In charity ; and on your royal head } 

My dying blessing rest! [Exit Kine. 
Here comes the Marshal. 
Enter Marsuau and other Orricrrs. 


(To the Marshal.) Are all things ready, then? 

(Marshal bows.) 

(To Car.os and Friar.) My faithful friends, 

Who still cling to my latest throb of life, 

I claim of you a kind but painful service. 

(He begins to move, the Friar walking by his side, and Car- 
10s following, while the bell tolls, and a large door in the 
centre of the back scene being thrown open, discovers a 
grand arched passage, lined with guards and other public 
officers, who, as he passes along, join the procession. The 
curtain drops.) 
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to compromise what they believed to be the truth, or under|ness than the general precepts and hopes of Christianity.t 3 
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Those ancient converts also had before their eyes a testimony 
of heroic endurance which till then had been unknown to the 
world. Who, in preceding times, had given his body to the 
flames for his belief in any religious notions, taught or enter- 
tained by the learned or unlearned? It was a thing hitherto 
unknown to the heathens; and it is not very marvellous that 
abstract doctrines of philosophers, taught to their disciples as 
such, or popular deities, many in number, and of local, limited 
power, with moral attributes ascribed to them inferior to those 
of a virtuous mortal man, should be little calculated to raise 
those strong excitements in the mind, from which religious 
persecutions did at first proceed amongst Christians, who, from 
intemperate zeal and narrow conceptions, deemed a right be- 
lief in every doctrine of the Church necessary to salvation. 
Diana of the Ephesians could peaceably hold her state in con- 
junction with any god or goddess of Greece, Scythia, Persia, 
or Egypt; but this toleration, which proceeded from any cause 
rather than the excellence of their religion, was changed into 
the most bloody and ferocious persecution upon the divulging 
of a faith which was altogether incompatible with their theo- 
logics, and must, therefore, should it prevail, overturn them 
entirely. Under these circumstances, the most enlightened 
Pagans, whose toleration has so often been praised, became 
the first persecutors, and Christians the first martyrs. And 
then it was that a new spectacle was exhibited to mankind; 
then it was that the sublimity of man’s immortal soul shone 
forth in glory which seemed supernatural. Men and women, 
young and old, suffered for their faith all that flesh and blood 
can suffer; yea, joyfully and triumphantly. 

In beholding such terrific and interesting spectacles, many 
were led to inquire into the cause of such superhuman resolu- 
tion, and became converts and martyrs in their turn; and it 
will be found, in the accounts of those ancient persecutions, 
that many Roman soldiers, and sometimes officers of high 
rank, were amongst the earlier Christians who laid down their 
lives for their religion. It was, indeed, natural that the in- 
vincible fortitude of those holy sufferers, fronting death with 
such noble intrepidity, should attract the admiration and sym- 
pathy of the generous and brave, whose pride it was to meet 
death undauutedly in a less terrific form; and we may easily 
imagine also, that a generous and elevated mind, under the 
immediate pressure of such odious tyranny as some of the 
Roman emperors exercised on their senators and courtiers, 
would turn from this humiliating bondage to that promise of a 
Father’s house in which there are many mansions, and turn to 
it with most longing and earnest aspirations. The brave man, 
bred in the camp and the field, encompassed with hardships 
and dangers, would be little encumbered with learning or 
philosophy, therefore more open to conviction; and when re- 
turned from the scenes of his distant warfare, would more in- 
dignantly submit to the capricious will of a voluptuous master. 
These considerations have led me to the choice of my hero, 
and have warranted me in representing him as a noble Ro- 
man soldier ;—one whose mind is filled with adoring awe and 
admiration of the sublime, but parental character of the Date. 
which is for the first time unfolded to him by the early 
teachers of Christianity ;—one whose heart is attracted by the 
beantiful purity, refinement, and benignant tenderness, and by 
the ineffable generosity of him who visited earth as his com- 
missioned Son,—attracted powerfully, with that a_dour of 
affectionate admiration which binds a devoted follower to his 
glorious chief. 

But though we may well suppose unlearned soldiers to be 
the most unprejudiced and ardent. of the early Christian pro- 
selytes, we have good reason to believe that the most en- 
lightened minds of those days might be strongly moved and 
attracted by the first view of Christianity in its pure, uncor- 
rupted state. All their previous notions of religion, as has 








least room for dispute about any fundamental; all Christians at all 
times and in all places having ever been baptized into the profes. 
sion of the same faith, and into an obligation to obey the same 
commandments. And it being notorious that all the contentions 
that ever arose in the Christian world have been merely about 
several additions which every sect and party, in direct contradic- 
tion to the express command of their Master, have endeavoured 
presumptuously to annex by their own authority to his doctrines 
and to his laws. How much, therefore, and how just ground soever 
has been given by those who call themselves Christians to the re- 
proach of them which are without, yet Christ himself, that is, the 
Gospel in its native simplicity as delivered by him, has abundantly 
to all reasonable persons among the Gentiles manifested itself to 
be the wisdom of God; as well as it appeared to be the power of 


God in signs and wonders to the Jews.”—Clarke’s Sermons, vol. v. 
Serm. 12th. 


been already said, whether drawn from a popular or philoso- 
phical source, were poor and heartless compared to this. 
Their ideas on the subject, which I have already quoted, 
having passed through the thoughts and imagination of their 
greatest poet, could surely contract no meanness nor frigidity 
there, but must be considered as represented in the most 
favourable light which their received belief could possibly ad- 
mit. We must place ourselves in the real situation of those 
men, previous to their knowledge of the sacred Scripture, 
and not take it for granted that those elevated conceptions of 
the Supreme Being and his paternal Providence which modern 
deists have in fact, though unwilling to own it, received from 
the Christian revelation, belonged to them. It has been ob- 
served by an author, whose name I ought not to have forgot- 
ten, that the ideas of the Deity expressed in the writings of 
philosophers, subsequently to the Christian era, are more clear 
and sublime than those which are to be found in heathen 
writers of an earlier period. I therefore represent him also as 
a Roman, cultivated, contemplative, and refined. 

Martyrs of this rank and character were not, I own, men- 
tioned amongst those neg. wl to the first persecutions under 
Nero, but in those which followed, during the first and second 
century of the Christian era, when the stories which had been 
propagated of the shocking superstitions and wickedness of 
the sect began to lose their credit. But I conceive myself 
warranted to take this liberty, as the supposed recentness of 
the promulgation of the Gospel gives (if I may so express it) 
a greater degree of zest to the story, and by no means alters 
the principles and feelings which must have actuated the 
martyrs. The whole of this period was still one of pure 
Christianity unencumbered with many perplexing and contra- 
dictory doctrines which followed, when churchmen had leisure 
to overlay the sacred scriptures with a multitude of explana- 
tory dissertations, and with perverse, presumptuous ingenuity 
to explain the plain passages by the obscure, instead of the 
obscure by the plain. 

In this representation of religious devotion in its early pri- 
mitive state, it has been my desire to keep clear from all 
fanatical excess which in after-times too often expressed itself 
in the wildest incoherent rhapsodies; the language of a na- 
tural delirium, proceeding from a vain endeavour to protract, 
by forced excitement, the ecstacy of a few short moments, 
and to make that a continued state of the mind which was 
intended, by its beneficent Creator, only for its occasional and 
transient joy. Of this we may be well assured ; for if other- 
wise et a it would have rendered men incapable of the 
duties of social life; those duties which the blessed founder of 
our religion did so constantly and so earnestly inculcate. That 
I am too presumptuous in attempting to represent it at all, is 
a charge which, if it be brought against me, I ought to bear 
with meekness; for when it first offered itself to my mind as 
the subject of a drama, I shrunk from it as a thing too sacred 
to be displayed in such a form. But, in often considering the 
matter, this impression at last gave way to a strong desire of 
showing the noblest of all human emotions in a light in which 
it has but seldom been contemplated ; and I trust that through 
the following pages, whatever defects may be found, and no 
doubt there are many, want of reverence will not be amongst 
the number. 

I would gladly pass over the lyrical part of the piece with- 
out remark, were it not that I fear I may have offended the 
classical reader, by having put into the mouths of Roman 
soldiers a hymn in honour of their deities so homely and un- 
poetical. ‘This too will more likely offend, after the beautiful 
and splendid effusions on this subject which have been so 
much and justly admired in a recentdrama. But I wished to 
make them express what I conceived to be the actual feelings 
and notions of such men regarding the objects of their wor- 
ship, not the rich descriptive imaginations of a learned and 
poetical high priest. Besides, had I possessed talents requi- 
site for the successful imitation of such classical affluence, it 
would scarcely have accorded with the general tenour of the 
piece and the simplicity of the hyinns of the Christians: I 
should therefore have injured the general effect, as well as 
the supposed faithfulness of the particular passage, regarding 
its description of real characters. At least it appears so to 


e. 

I need scarcely observe to the reader, that the subject of 
this piece is too sacred, and therefore unfit, for the stage. I 
have endeavoured, however, to give it so much of dramatic 
effect as to rouse his imagination in perusing it to a lively re- 
presentation of the characters, action, and scenes, bel 
to the story ; and this, if I have succeeded, will remove fron 
it the dryness of a mere dramatic poem. Had I considered it 











as fit for theatrical exhibition, the reasons that withhold me 
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from publishing my other manuscript plays, would have held 
aaa this. 

Before I take leave of my reader, I must be permitted to 
say, that the following Drama has been written for a long 
time, and read by a few of my friends several years ago. 
When Mr. Milman’s beautiful drama on a similar subject was 

blished, I began to be afraid that, were 1 to keep it much 
ager in manuscript, some other poet, in an age so fertile in 
poetic genius, might offer to the public that which might ap- 
proach still nearer to the story of my piece, and give it, when 

blished, not only all its own native defects to contend with, 
Pat those also arising from the unavoidable flatness of an ex- 
hausted subject. I therefore determined to publish it as soon 
as other duties permitted me, and many have intervened to 
prevent the accomplishment of my wish. In preparing it for 
the press, I have felt some degree of scruple in retaining its 
original title of The Martyr, but I could not well give it any 
other. The public, I hope, and Mr. Milman, I am certain, are 
sufficiently my friends not to find fault with this circumstance, 
which has not arisen from presumption. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 


Nero, Emperor of Rome. 
Corpenius Maro, Officer of the Imperial Guard. 
Orceres, a Parthian Prince, visiting Rome. 
Sutrictus, a Senator. 
Syuivivs, a brave Centurion. 
Roman Pontiff. 
Christian Father or Bishop, Christian Brother, &c. 
A Page, in the family of Sulpicius. 

Senators, Christians, Soldiers, &c. 


‘ WOMEN. 


Portia, Daughter of Sulpicius. 
Christian Women. 
Scene, Rome. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—A private apartment in the house of Suuricrvs. 
Enter Suuricius and Orcerss by opposite sides. 


Sulp. So soon return’d!—I read not in thy face 
Aught to encourage or depress my wishes. 
How is it, noble friend ? 

Orc. Ev’n as it was ere I received my mission. 
Cordenius Maro is on public duty ; 
I have not seen him.—When he knows your offer, 
His heart will bound with joy, like eaglet plumed, 
Whose outstretch’d pinions, wheeling round and round, 
Shape their first circles in the sunny air. 

Sulp. And with good cause. 

Ore. Methinks I see him now! 
A face with blushes mantling to the brow, 
Eyes with bright tears surcharged, and parted lips 
Quiv’ring to utter joy which hath no words. 

Sulp. His face, indeed, as I have heard thee say, 
Is like a wave which sun and shadow cross ; 
Each thought makes there its momen mark, 

Orc. And then his towering form, and vaulting step, 
As tenderness gives way to exultation! 
QO! it had been a feast to look upon him ? 


And still shall be. 
Sulp. Art thou so well convinced— 
He loves my little damsel] !—She is fair, 





But seems to me too simple, , and thought] 
For noble Maro. ee ao is sei 
To all my wealth, had I suspected sooner, 
That he had smother’d wishes in his breast 
As too presumptuous, or that she in secret, 
Preferr’d his silent homage to the praise 
Of any other man, I had most frankly 
Removed all hindrance to so fair a suit. 
For, in these changeling and degenerate days, 
I scarcely know a man of nobler worth. 
Ore. Thou scarcely know’st! Say certainly thou dost not. 
He is, to honest right, as simply true 
As shepherd child on desert pasture bred, 
Where falsehood and deceit have never been ; 
And to maintain them, ardent, skilful, potent, 
As the shrewd leader of unruly tribes. 
A simple heart and subtle spirit join’d 
Make such a union as in Nero’s court 
oy | for curious and unnatural. 
ulp. But is the public duty very urgent 
That so untowardly delays our happiness ! 
Ore. The punishment of those poor Nazarenes, 
Who, in defiance of imperial power, 
To their forbidden faith and rites adhere 
With obstinacy most astonishing. 
Sulp. A stubborn contumacy unaccountable ! 
Orc. There’s sorcery in it, or some stronger power. 
But be it what it may, or good or ill, 
They look on death in its most dreadful form, 
As martial heroes on a wreath of triumph. 
The fires are kindled in the place of death, 
And bells toll dismally. The life of Rome 
In one vast clust’ring mass hangs round the spot, 
And no one to his neighbour utters word, 
But in an alter’d voice, with breath restrain’d, 
Like those who speak at midnight near the dead. 
Cordenius heads the band that guards the pile ; 
So station’d, who could speak to him of pleasure ? 
My words had come like sounds of evil omen. 
Sulp. Cease; here comes Portia, with a careless face: 
She knows not yet the happiness that waits her. 
Orc. Who brings she with her thus, as if compell’d 
By playful force ? 
Sulp. ’Tis her Numidian Page ; a cunning imp, 
Who must be woo’d to do the thing he’s proud of. 


Enter Portia, dragging Sypuax after her, speaking as she 
enters. 


Portia. Come in, deceitful thing !—I know thee well ; 
With all thy sly affected bashfulness, 
Thou’rt bold enough to sing in Cesar’s court, 
With the whole senate present. (T'o Orceres.) 
Prince of Parthia, 
I knew not you were here; but yet I guess 
The song which this sly creature sings so well, 
Will please you also. 
Orc. How can it fail, fair Portia, so commended ? 
Sulp. What is this boasted lay ? 
Portia. That tune, my father, 
Which you so oft have tried to recollect ; 
But link’d with other words, of new device, 
That please my fancy well.—Come, sing it, boy ! 
Sulp. Nay, sing it, Syphax, be not so abash’d, 
If thou art really so.—Begin, begin ! ; 
But speak thy words distinctly as thou sing’st, 
That I may have their meaning perfectly. 


SONG. 


The storm is gath’ring far and wide, 
Yon mortal hero must abide. 

Power on earth, and power in air, 
Falchion’s gleam and lightning’s glare ; 
Arrows hurtling thro’ the blast ; 

Stones from flaming meteor cast ; 
Floods from burthen’d skies are pouring 
Mingled strife of battle roaring ; 
Nature’s rage and Demon’s ire, 

Belt him round with turmoil dire: 

Noble hero! earthly wight! 

Brace thee bravely for the fight. 


And so, indeed, thou tak’st thy stand, 
Shield on arm and glaive in hand ; 
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Breast encased in burnish’d steel, 

Helm on head, and pike on heel ; 

And, more than meets the outward eye, 
The sou!’s high temper’d panoply, 
Which every limb for action lightens, 
The form dilates, the visage brightens : 
Thus art thou, lofty, mortal wight! 
Full nobly harness’d for the fight. 


Orc. The picture of some very noble hero 
These lines portray. 

Sulp. So it should seem; one of the days of old. 

Portia. And why of olden days? There liveth now 
The very man—a man—lI mean to say, 

There may be found amongst our Roman youth, 

One, who in form and feelings may compare 

With him whose lofty virtues these few lines 

So well describe. 

Ore. Thou mean’st the lofty Gorbus. 

Portia. Out on the noisy braggart! Arms without 
He hath, indeed, well burnish’d and well plumed, 
But the poor soul, within, is pluck’d and bare, 

Like any homely thing. 
Ore. Sertorius Galba then? 
Portia. O, stranger still! 

For if he hath no lack of courage, certes, 

He hath much lack of grace. Sertorius Galba! 

Ore. Perhaps thou mean’st Cordenius Maro, lady. 
Thy cheeks grow scarlet at the very name, 
Indignant that I still should err so strangely. 

Portia. No, not indignant, for thou errest not ; 
Nor do I blush, albeit thou think’st I do, 


. To say, there is not of our Romans one, 


Whose martial form a truer image gives 
Of firm heroic courage. 
Sulp. Cease, sweet Portia ! 
He only laughs at thy simplicity. 
Orc. Simplicity seen through a harmless wile, 
Like to the infant urchin, half concealed 
Behind his smiling dam’s transparent veil. 
The song is not a stranger to mine ear, 
Methinks I’ve heard it passing thro’ those wilds, 
Whose groves and caves, if rumour speak the truth, 
Are by the Nazarenes or Christians haunted. 
Sulp. Let it no more be sung within my walls: 
A chaunt of their’s to bring on pestilence ! 
Sing it no more. What sounds are those I hear? 
Orc. The dismal death drum and the crowd without. 
They are this instant leading past your door 
Those wretched Christians to their dreadful doom. + 
Sulp. We'll go and see them pass. 
, [Exeunt hastily, Sulpicius, Orceres. 
Portia. (Stopping her ears.) 1 cannot look on them, nor 
hear the sound. 
I'll to my chamber. 
Page. May not I, I pray, 
Look on them as they pass? 
Portia. No; go not, child: 
’T will frighten thee; it is a horrid sight.- 
Page. Yet, an it please you, lady, Jet me go. 
Portia. I say it is a horrid, piteous sight, 
Thou wilt be frighten’d at it. 
Page. Nay, be it e’er so piteous or so horrid, 
I have a longing, strong desire to see it. 
Portia. Go then; there is in this no affectation: 
There’s all the harden’d cruelty of man 
Lodged in that tiny form, child as thou art. 
[Exeunt, severally. 


SCENE II. 
An Open Square, with Buildings. 


Enter Corventus Maro, at the head of his Soldiers, who 


draw “4 on either Side ; then enters a long Procession of 


public Functionaries, Gc. conducting Martyrs to the Place 
of Execution, who, as they pass on, sing together in 
unison: one more noble than the others walking first. 


SONG. 


A long farewell to sin and sorrow, 
To beam of day and evening shade; 
High in glory breaks our morrow, 
With light that cannot fade. 
PART II.—no. 28, P 4 


We leave the hated and the hating, 
Existence sad in toil and strife; 

The great, the good, the brave are waiting 
To hail our opening life. 


Earth’s faded sounds our ears forsaking, 
A moment’s silence death shall be ; 

Then to heaven's jubilee awaking, = 
Faith ends in victory. 

[Exeunt Martyrs, §c. Gc. Cordenius with his Officers and 
Soldiers still remaining ; the Officers on the front, and 
Cordenius apart from them in a thoughtful posture. 


First Officer. Brave Varus marches boldly at the head 
Of that deluded band. 
Second Officer. Are these the men who hateful orgies hold 
In dens and deserts, courting, with enchantments, 
The intercourse of demons ? 
Third Officer. ‘ Ay, with rites 
Cruel and wild. To crucify a babe, 
And, while it yet hangs shrieking on the rood, 
Fall down and worship it! device abominable ! 
First Officer. Dost thou believe it? 
Third Officer. I can believe or this or anything 
Of the possess’d and mad. 
on, _ Officer. What demonry, thinkest thou, possesses 
arus ? 
Second Officer. That is well urged. (To the other.) Is he 
a maniac? 
Alas, that I should see so brave a soldier 
Thus, as a malefactor, led to death ! 
First Officer. Viewing his keen enliven’d countenance 
And stately step, one should have rather guess’d 
He led victorious soldiers to the charge: 
And they indeed, appeared to follow him 
With noble confidence. 
Third Officer. *Tis all vain seeming. 
He is a man, who makes a show of valour 
To which his deeds have borne slight testimony. 
Cord. (advancing indignantly.) Thou liest; a better and a 
braver soldier 
Ne’er fronted foe, or closed in bloody strife. 
Turning away angrily to the back-ground. 
First Officer. Our chief, methinks, is in a fretful mood, 
Which is not usual with him. 
Second Officer. He did not seem to listen to our words, 
Yet they have moved him keenly.— > 
But see, he gives the signal to proceed; 
We must advance, and with our closing ranks 
The fatal pile encircle. 
(Exeunt in order, whilst a chorus of Martyrs is heard at a 
distance. 


SCENE IIL. 
An Apartment in a Private House. 
Enter two Curistran Women, by opposite sides. 


First Woman. Hast thou heard anything ? 
Second Woman. Nought, save the murmur of the multitude, 
Sinking at times to deep and awful silence, 
From which again a sudden burst will rise 
Like mingled exclamations, as of horror 
Oradmiration. In these neighbouring streets 
I have not met a single citizen, 
The town appearing uninhabited. 
But wherefore art thou here? Thou should’st have stayed 
With the unhappy mother of poor Celus. 
First Woman. She sent me hither in her agony 
Of fear and fearful hope. 
Second Woman. Ha! does she hope deliverance from 
death ? 
First Woman. O no! thou wrong’st her, friend; it is not 
that : 
Deliverance is her fear, and death her hope. 
A second time she bears a mother’s throes 
For her youn stripling, whose exalted birth 
To endless life is at this fearful crisis, 
Or earned or lost: May heaven forfend the last ! 
He is a timid youth, and soft of nature : 
God grant him stre: to bear that fearful proof! 





Second Woman. Here comes our reverend father. 
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Enter a CuristTian FaTuer. 


What tidings dost thou bring? are they in bliss? 
Father. Yes, daughter, as I trust, they are ere this 
In high immortal bliss. Celus alone— 
First Woman. He hath apostatised! O woe is me! 
O woe is me for his most wretched mother! 
Father. Apostatised ! No, stripling as he is, 
His fortitude, where all were braced and brave, 
Shone paramount. 
For his soft downy cheek and slender form 
Made them conceive they might subdue his firmness : 
Therefore he was reserved till noble Varus 
And his compeers had in the flames expired. 
Then did they court and tempt him with fair promise 
Of all that earthly pleasure or ambition 
Can offer, to deny his holy faith. 
But he, who seem’d before so meek and timid, 
Now suddenly embued with holy grace, 
Like the transition of some watery cloud 
In passing o’er the moon’s refulgent disc, 
Glowed with new life ; and from his fervid tongue 
Words of most firm indignant constancy 
Pour’d eloquently forth; then to the pile 
Sprung he as lightly as a dauntless warrior 
Scaling the breach of honour; or, alas! 
As I have seen him midst his boyish mates, 
Vaulting aloft for very love of motion. 

First Woman. High heaven be prais’d for this !—Thine 

eyes beheld it! 

Father. 1 saw it not: the friend who witness’d it, 
Left him yet living midst devouring flame ; 
Therefore I spoke of Celus doubtfully, 

If he as yet belong’d to earth or heaven. 
They cover their faces and remain silent. 


Enter a Curisti1an Broruer. 


Brother. Lift up your heads, my sisters! let your voices 
In grateful thanks be rais’d! Those ye lament, 
Have woe ams for heavenly joy exchanged. 
The manly Varus and the youthful Celus, 
The lion and the dove, yoke-fellows link’d, 
Have equal bliss and equal honour gain’d. 


First Woman. And prais’d be God, who makes the weakest 


strong ! 
I'll to his mother with the blessed tidings. [Exit. 
Father. \gt us retire and pray. How soon our lives 


May have like ending, God alone doth know! 
O! may like grace support us in our need ! 
> 


SCENE IV. 
An open Space in front of a Temple. 


[Exeunt. 


Of Fort Volundum, * mounted first the breach ; 

And kept the clust’ring enemy in check, 

Till our encouraged Romans followed us. 

Cord. My old companion then, the valiant Sylvius. 

Thou’st done hard service since I saw thee last: 

Thy countenance is mark’d with graver lines 

Than in those greener days: I knew thee not. 

Where goest thou now? I'll bear thee company. 

Sylv. I thank thee : yet thou mayst not go with me. 

The way that I am wending suits not thee, 

Though suiting well the noble and the brave. 

It were not well, in fiery times like these, 

To tempt thy generous mind. 

Cord. What dost thou mean? 

Syxvius (after looking cautiously round to see that nobody is 

near. 

Did I not hear thee commune wah thyself 

Of that most blessed Martyr gone to rest, 

Varus Dobella ? 

Cord. How blessed? My unsettled thoughts were busy 

With things mysterious; with those magic powers 

That work the mind to darkness and destruction ; 

With the sad end of the deluded Varus. 

Sylv. Not so, not so! The wisest prince on earth, 

With treasured wealth and armies at command, 

Ne’er earn’d withal such lofty exaltation 

As Varus now enjoys. 

Cord. Thy words amaze me, friend; what is their meaning? 

Sylv. They cannot be explain’d with hasty speech 

In such a place. If thou would’st really know— 

And may such light—— 
Cord. Why dost thou check thy words, 

And look so much disturb’d, like one in doubt? 

Sylv. What am I doing! Zeal, perhaps, betrays me. 

Yet, wherefore hide salvation from a man 

Who is so worthy of it? 

Cord. Why art thou agitated thus? What moves thee? 

Sylv. And would’st thou really know it ? : 

Cord. Dost thou doubt me? 

I have an earnest, most intense desire. 

Sylv. Sent to thy heart, brave Roman, by a Power 

Which I may not resist. [ Bowing his head. 

But go not with me now in open day. 

At fall of eve I'll meet thee in the suburb, 

Close to the pleasure-garden of Sulpicius ; 

Where in a bushy crevice of the rock 

There is an entry to the catacombs, 

Known but to few. 

Cords Ha! to the catacombs ! 

Sylv. A dismal place, I own, but heed not that ; 

For there thou’lt learn what, to thy ardent mind, 

Will make this world but as a thorny pass 

To regions of delight; man’s natura! life, 

With all its varied turmoil of ambition, 

But as the training of a wayward child 

To manly excellence ; yea, death itself 

But as a painful birth to life unending. 


Enter Corpentus, as returned from the Exeoution with his|The word eternal has not to thine ears, 
Soldiers, who, upon a signal from him, disperse and leave| As yet, its awful, ample sense conveyed. 


him alone. a fe 
continues for a short time in a thoughtful posture. 


Cord. There is some power in this, or good_.or ill, 
Surpassing nature. When the soul is roused 
To desp’rate sacrifice, ’tis ardent passion, 
Or high exalted virtue that excites it. 
Can loathsome demonry in dauntless bearing 
Outdo the motives of the lofty brave? 
It cannot be! There is some power in this 
Mocking all thought—incomprehensible. 


[Remains for a moment silent and thoughtful, while Syuvivs 


enters behind him unperceived. 
Delusion! ay, "tis said the cheated sight 
Will see unreal things; the cheated ear 
List to sweet sounds that are not ; even the reason 
Maintain conclusions wild and inconsistent. 
We hear of this:—the weak may be deluded ; 
But is the learn’d, th’ enlighten’d noble Varus 
The victim of delusion !—Can it be? 
I'll not believe it. 
Sylv. (advancing to him.) No, believe it not. 
Cord. (starting.) Ha! one so near me! 
I have seen thy face before; but where !—who art thou? 
Syvl. Ev'n that Centurion of the Seventh Legion, 


He walks a few paces slowly, then stops, and 


Cord. Something possesses thee. 

Sylv. Yes, noble Maro; 

But it is something which can ne’er possess 

A mind that is not virtuous.—Let us part ; 

It is expedient now.—All good be with thee! 

Cord. And good be with thee, also, valiant soldier ! 
Syivius (returning as he is about to go out.) 

At close of day, and near the pleasure-garden,— 

The garden of Sulpitius. 

Cord. I know the spot, and will not fail to meet thee. 





* A strong fort in Armenia, taken by Corbulo in Nero’s reign. 





Who, with Cordenius Maro, at the siege 


[ Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I.—The Catacombs, showing long low-roofed aisles, 
in different directions, supported by thick pillars of the 
rough unhewn rock, with rude tombs and heaps of human 
bones, and the walls in many places lined with human skulls. 


Enter Corpentus Maro, speaking to a Curistian F'atHer, 
on whose arm he leans, and followed by Sytvivs. 


Cord. One day and two bless’d nights, spent in acquiring 
Your heavenly lore, so powerful and sublime,— 
Oh! what an altered creature they have made me! 
Father. Yes, gentle son, I trust that thou art altered. 
Cord. I am, methinks, like one who, with bent back 
And downward gaze—if such a one might be— 
Hath only known the boundless azure sky 
By the strait circle of reflected beauty, 
Seen in the watery gleam of some deep pit: 
Till of a sudden roused, he stands erect, 
And wondering looks aloft and all around 
On the bright sunny firmament :—like one 
(Granting again that such a one might be) 
Who hath but seen the element of fire 
On household hearth or woodman’s smoky pile, 
And looks at once, midst stounding thunderpeals, 
On Jove’s magnificence of lightning.—Pardon, 
I pray you, pardon me! I mean fis lightning, 
Who is the Jove of Jove, the great Jehova. 
Father (smiling.) Be not disturb’d, my son; the lips will 
utter, : 
From lengthen’d habit what the mind rejects. 
Cord. These blessed hours which I have pass’d with you 
Have to my intellectual being given 
New feelings and expansion, like to that 
Which once I felt, on viewing by degrees 
The wide development of nature’s amplitude. 
Father. And how was that, my son? 
Cord. I well remember it; even at this moment 
Imagination sees it all again. 
’*T was on a lofty mountain of Armenia, 
O’er which I led by night my martial cohort, 
To shun the fierce heat of a summer’s day. 
Close round us hung, the vapours of the night 
Had form’d a woofy curtain, dim and pale, 
Through which the waning moon did faintly mark 
Its slender crescent. 
‘ather. Ay, the waned moon through midnight vapours 
seen, 
Fit emblem is of that retrenching light, 
Dubious and dim, which to the earliest Patriarchs 
Was at the first vouchsafed; a moral guide, 
Soon clouded and obscured to their descendants, 
Who peopled far and wide, in scatter’d tribes, 
The fertile earth.—But this is interruption 
Proceed, my son. 
Cord. Well, on the lofty summit 
We halted, and the day’s returning light 
On this exalted station found us. "Phen 
Our brighten’d curtain, wearing into shreds 
And rifted masses, through its opening gave 
Glimpse after glimpse of*slow revealed beauty, 
Which held th’ arrested senses magic bound, 
In the intensity of charm’d attention. 
Father, From such an eminence, the op’ning mist 
Would to the eye reveal most beauteous visions. 
Cord. First, far beneath us, woody peaks appear’d 
And knolls with cedars crested ; then, beyond, 
And lower still, the herdsman’s cluster’d dwellings, 
With pasture slopes, and flocks just visible ; 
Then, further still, soft wavy wastes of forest, 
In all the varied tints of sylvan verdure, 
Descending to the plain; then, wide and boundless, 
The plain itself, with towns and cultured tracts, 
And its fair river gleaming in the light, 
With all its sweepy windings, seen and lost, 
And seen again, till through the pale gray tint 
Of distant space, it seem’d a loosen’d cestus 
virgin’s tunic blown; and still beyond, 
e earth’s extended vastness from the sight 
Wore like the boundless ocean. 
. heart beat rapidly at the fair sight— 
is ample earth, man’s natural habitation. 
But now, when to my mental eye reveal’d, 





His moral destiny, so grand and noble, 
Lies stretching on even to immensity, 
It overwhelms me with a flood of thoughts, 
Of happy thoughts. 
Father. Thanks be to God that thou dost feel it so! 
Cord. I am most thankful for the words of power 
Which from thy gifted lips and sacred scripture 
I have received. What feelings they have raised ! 
O what a range of thought given to the mind! 
And to the soul what loftiness of hope! 
That future dreamy state of faint existence 
Which poets have described and sages taught, 
In which the brave and virtuous pined and droop’d 
In useless indolence, changed for a state 
Of social love, and joy, and active bliss,— 
A state of brotherhood,—a state of virtue, 
So grand, so purified ;—O it is excellent! 
My coul is roused within me at the sound, 
Like some poor slave,‘who from a dungeon issues 
To range with free-born men his native land. 
— Thou may’st, indeed, my son, redeem’d from thral- 
om, 
Become the high compeer of blessed spirits. 
Cor. The high compeer of such !—These gushing tears, 
Nature’s mysterious tears, will have their way. 
Father. To give thy heart relief. 
Cor. And yet mysterious. Why do we weep 
At contemplation of exalted virtue? 
Perhaps in token of the fallen state 
In which we are, as-thrilling sympathy 
Strangely acknowledges some sight and sound, 
Connected with a dear and distant home, 
Albeit the mem’ry hath that link forgotten :— 
A kind of latent sense of what we were, 
Or might have been: a deep mysterious token. 
Father. Perhaps thou’rt right, my son; for even the 
wicked 
Will sometimes weep at lofty, generous deeds. 
Some broken traces of our noble nature 
Were yet preserved ; therefore our great Creator 
Still loved his work, and thought it worth redemption. 
And therefore his bless’d Son, our generous Master, 
Did, as the elder brother of that race, 
Whose form he took, lay down his life to save us. 
But I have read thee, in our sacred book, 
His gentle words of love. 
Cord. Thou hast! thou hast! they’re stirring in my heart: 
Each fibre of my body thrills in answer 
To the high call.— 
Father. The Spirit of Power, my son, is dealing with thee. 
Cor. (after a pause.) One thing amazes me,—yet it is ex- 
cellent. 
Father. And what amazes thee? 
What passes in thy mind. 
Cord. That this religion which dilates our thoughts 
Of God Supreme to an infinity 
Of awful greatness, yet connects us with him, 
As children, loved and cherish’d ;— 
Adoring awe with tenderness united. 
Sylv. (eagerly.) Ay, brave Cordenius, that same thought 
more moved 
My rude unletter’d mind than all the rest. 
I struck my hand against my soldier’s mail, 
And cried, * This faith is worthy of a man!” 
Cord. Our best philosophers have raised their thoughts 
To one great universal Lord of all, 
Lord even of Jove himself and all the gods ; 
But who durst feel for that high, distant Essence, 
A warmer sentiment than deep submission ? 
But now, adoring love and grateful confidence 
Cling to th’ infinity of power and goodness, 
As the repentant child turns to his sire ; 
With yearning looks, that say, “ Am I not thine?” 
I am too bold: I should be humbled first 
In penitence and sorrow, for the stains 
Of many a hateful vice and secret passion. 
Father. Check not the generous tenor of thy thoughts: 
O check it not! Love leads to penitence, 
And is the noblest, surest path; whilst fear 
Is dark and devious. To a home return, 
And let thy mind well weigh what thou hast heard. 
If then thou feel’st within thee faith assured ; 
That faith, which may, ev’n through devouring flames, 
Its passage hold to heaven, baptismal rites 
Shall give thee entrance to a purer life, 
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Receive thee, as thy Saviour’s valiant soldier, With all its sparks of light, as a grand cope ‘ — 
For his high warfare arm’d. For the benighted world. But now my fancy 
Cord. 1 am resolv’d, and feel that in my heart Will greet each twinkling star, as the bright lamp 
There lives that faith; baptize me ere we part. Of some fair angel on his guardian watch. 
Father. So be it then. But yet that holy rite And think ye not, that from their lofty stations 
Must be deferr’d; for, lo! our brethren come, Our future glorious home, our Father’s house, E. 
Bearing the ashes of our honour’d saints, May lie within the vast and boundless ken 
* Which must, with hymns of honour, be received. Of such seraphic powers ? P 
Father. Thy fancy soars on wide and buoyant wings; And 
Enter Curistians, seen advancing slowly along one of the| Speak on, my son, I would not check thy ardour. Wer 
aisles, and bearing a large veiled urn, which they set| Cord. This solid earth is press’d beneath our feet, i Witl 
down near the front. They then lift off the veil and range | But as a step from which to take our flight ; See ; 
themselves round it, while one sings and the rest join in| What boots it then, if rough or smooth it be, And 
the chorus at the end of each short verse. Serving its end !—Come, noble Sylvius! Like 
We've been companions in the broil of battle, Whi 
SONG Now be we fellow-soldiers in that warfare The. 
; ~~ best becomes the brave. The 
ylv. Cordenius Maro, we shall be companions Of w 
Reprgies Nontens, peieione Mest, When this wide earth with all its fields of blood Scar 
Nor its pure source denied, F Where war hath raged, and all its towers of strength Impr: 
Your bodies from devouring flames to save, Which have begirded been with iron hosts, Is it 
Are shrunk to nothing, and the flaming sun Su 
omeaus. Is in his course extinguish’d. r And | 
Cord. Come. lead me, father, to the holy fount, By ni 
Honour on earth, and bliss in heaven, If I in humble penitence may be Pe 
Be to your saintly valour given! From worldly vileness clear’d. Why 
? Father. 1 gladly will my son. The Spirit of Grace Su 
And we, who, left behind, pursue Is dealing with thy spirit: be received, For c 
permtine of pilose tay A ransom’d penitent, to the high fellowship With 
Shall rouse our fainting souls with thoughts of you. Ofall the good and bless’d in earth and heaven ! Wha 
Honour on earth, &c. - . { 
Enter a Convert. 1 
Your ashes, mingled with the dust, se 
ng soda trans thera 4 Whence comest thou, Fearon? Why wert thou prevented 1 Whe 
When earth again gives up her precious trust. From joining in our last respectful homage All tl 
Honour on earth, &c. To those, who have so nobly for the truth aay 
Laid down their lives? ; By cc 
The trump of angels shall proclaim, Convert. 1 have been watching near the grated dungeon To ps 
With tones for sent and sweet, Where Ethocles, the Grecian, is immured. Gaon 
Which countless hosts repeat, Father. Thou say’st not so! A heavier loss than this, OO 
The generous martyr’s never-fading name. If they have seized on him, the righteous cause That 
Honour on earth, and bliss in heaven, Could not have suffer’d. Art thou sure of it? Her 
Be to your saintly valour given! We had not heard of his return from Syria. And 
7% = is too true: re landed ten days since Bless 
: On the Brundusian coast, and, as he enter’d 
Oak Ete) And ye believe those, who a few hours The gates of Rome, was soled und dragg’t to pricce. a 
Were clothed in flesh and blood, and here, before us, Father. And we in utter ignorance of this! Po 
Lie thus, ev’n to a few dry ashes changed, Convert. He travell’d late and unaccompanied, That 
Are now exalted spirits, holding life So this was done at night-fall and conceal’d. And | 
With blessed powers, and agencies, and all But see his writing given me by a guard, Mish 
Who have on earth a virtuous part fulfill’d ? Who has for pity’s sake betray’d his trust : * 
The dear redeem’d of Godlike love, again It is address’d to thee. (Giving him a paper.) _ Yet 1 
To their primeval destiny restored ? Father (after reading it.) Alas, alas! it is a brief account Po 
i It is a generous, powerful, noble faith. Of his successful labours in the East : Full 
: Sylv. Did I not tell thee, as we pass’d along, For with his excellent gifts of eloquence, leon 
; It well became a Roman and a soldier? Learning and prudence, he has made more converts Swee 
Father. Nay, worthy Sylvius, somewhat more of meekness Than all our sealous brotherhood besides. Of qu 
And less of martial ardour were becoming What can we do? He will be sacrificed: _ And | 
In those whose humble Lord stretch’d forth his hand, The church in him must bleed, if God so wills. The 1 
His saving hand, to ev’n the meanest slave It is a dreadful blow, : nat Or gc 
Who bends beneath an earthly master's rod. —. (to ihe Convert.) I pray thee, in what prison is he Into ‘ 
is faith is meet for all of human kind. ept- : } : heir 
bay eee him, father: see, he stands reproved ; Convert. In Sylla’s tower, that dwelling of despair. By su 
His heart is meek though ardent ; Cord. Guarded by Romans! And « 
It is, indeed, a faith for all mankind. Convert. Yes; and strongly guarded. Anau 
| Father. We feel it such, my son, press’d as we are; Cord. Yet, he shall be released. " . Nay, 
On every side beset with threatening terrors. . F oa hee Cordenius.) Beware, my son, of rash, imprudent _— 
hastly walls, these shapeless pillars, : . . e 
Seen cane all oar A Senegelthie ae of Sethe The truth hath suffer’d much from this; beware: But , 
Ev’n here, as in a temple, we adore Risk not thyself: thy life is also precious. __ ; Are j 
The Lord of life, and sing our song of hope, Cord. My whole of life is precious ; but this shred, Su 
That death has lost his sting, the grave his triumph. This earthly portion of it, what us that, Ah! 
Cord. O make me then the partner of your hopes (Teking _ fl bE one ! ba = Ser hs i Be as 
i ot. ris- so ors 
> on 2 ee - pe I a eae an rae A master? No; ; She n 
' hi : i ings! eel within my glowing breast a power With 
The blessed ith Since chen — ro — Which says I am commission’d for this service. : 
Comes on my heart, like streams of beamy light Give me thy blessing—thy baptismal blessing, 
Pour’d from some opening cloud. O to conceive And then God’s spirit guide me! Serving God, 
What lies beyond the dim, dividing veil I will not count the cost but to discharge it. The } 
Of regions bright, of blest and glorious being ! Father. His will direct thee then, my gn ‘rous son! Or. 
Father. Ay, when it is withdrawn, we shall behold His blessing be upon thee !—Lead him, Sylvius, On w 
What heart hath ne’er conceived, nor tongue could utter.. To the blest fount, where from his former sins esti Whe: 
Cord. When but a boy, I’ve gazed upon the sky, He shall by heavenly grace be purified. [Exeunt. Su 
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SCENE II. 
The Garden of Sulpicius. 
Enter Suuricrius and Portia, with flowers in her hand. 


Portia. Was it not well to rise with early morn 
And pay my homage to sweet Flora? Never 
Were flowers by mid-day cull’d so fair, so rant, 
With blending streaky tints, so fresh and bright. 
See; twinkling dew-drops lurk in every bell, 
And on the fibred leaves stray far apart, 
Like little rounded gems of silver sheen, 
Whilst curling tendrils grasp with vigorous hold 
The stem that bears them! All looks young and fresh. 
The very spider through his circled cage 
Of wiry woof, amongst the buds suspended, 
Scarce seems a loathly thing, but like the small 
Imprison’d bird of some capricious nymph. 
Is it not so, my father ? 
Sulp. Yes, morn and youth and freshness sweetly join, 
And are the emblems of dear changeful days. 
By night those beauteous things— 
Portia. And what of night? 
Why do you check your words? You are not sad? 
Sulp. No, Portia, only angry with myself 
For crossing thy gay stream of youthful thoughts 
With those of sullen age. Away with them! 
What if those bright-leaved flowers, so soft and silken, 
Are gathered into dank and wrinkled folds 
When evening chills them, or upon the earth 
With broken stems and buds torn and dispers’d, 
Lie postrate, of fair form and fragrance reft 
When midnight winds pass o’er them ; be it so! 
All things but have their term. 
In truth, my child, I am glad that I indulged thee 
By coming forth at such an early hour 
To pay thy worship to so sweet a goddess, 
Upon her yearly feast. 
Portia. I thank you, father! On her feast, ’tis said, 
That she, from mortal eye conceal’d, vouchsafes 
Her presence in such sweet and flowery spots: 
And where due offerings on her shrine are laid, 
Blesses all seeds and shoots, and things of promise. 
Sulp. How many places in one little day 
She needs must visit then ! 
Portia. But she moves swift 1s thought. The hasty zephyr, 
That stirr’d each slender leaf, now as we enter’d, 
And made a sudden sound, by stillness follow’d, 
Might be the rustling of her passing robe. 
ulp. A pleasing fancy, Portia, for the moment, 
Yet wild as pleasing. 
Portia. Wherefore call it wild? 
Full many a time I’ve listen’d when alone 
In such fair spots as this, and thought I heard 
Sweet mingled voices uttering varied tones 
Of question and reply, pass on the wind, 
And heard soft steps upon the ground; and then 
The notion of bright Venus or Diana, 
Or goddess-nymphs, would come so vividly 
Into my mind, that I am almost certain 
Their radiant forms were near me, tho’ conceal’d 
By subtle drapery of the ambient air. 
And oh, how I have long’d to look upon them ! 
An ardent, stramge desire, tho’ mix’d with fear. 
Nay, do not smile, my father: such fair sights 
ere seen—were often seen in ancient days; 
The poets tell us so. 
But look, the Indian roses I have foster’d 
Are in full bloom; and I must gather them. [Evwit eagerly. 
Sulp. (alone). Go, gentle creature, thou art careless yet: 
Ah! couldst thou so remain, and still with me 
Be as in years gone by !—It may not be ; 
Nor should I wish it : ‘all things have their season: 
She may not now remain an old man’s treasure, 
ith all her woman’s beauty grown to blossom. 


Enter Orceres. 


The Parthian prince at such an early hour ? 
Orc. And who considers hours, whose heart is bent 
n what concerns a lover and a friend ! 
Where is thy daughter ? 
Sulp. Within yon flowery thicket, blithe and careless ; 
For tho’ she loves, ’tis with sweet, maiden fancy, 
PART II.—no. 28, 5 


Which, not impatient, looks in cheering hope 
To future years. 
Ore. Ay, ’tis a sheltered passion, 
A cradled love, by admiration foster’d : 
A showy, toward nurse for babe so bashful. 
Thus in the shell athwart whose snowy lining 
Each changeful tint of the bright rainbow plays, 
A little pearl is found in secret value 
Surpassing all the rest. 
Sulp. But sayest thou nothing 
Of what I wish to hear? What of Cordenius? 
Orc. By my good war-bow and its barbed shafts! 
By the best war-horse archer e’er bestrode ! 
I’m still in ignorance; I have not seen him. 
Sulp. Thou hast not seen him! this is very strange. 
Orc. So it indeed appears.—My wayward friend 
Has from his home been absent. Yesterday, 
There and elsewhere ‘I sought, but found him not. 
This morning by the dawn again I sought him, 


*) Thinking to find him surely and alone ; 


But his domestics, much amazed, have told me, 
He is not yet return’d. 
Sulp. Hush! through yon thicket I perceive a man. 


Orc. Some thief or “Py. 
Sulp. t us withdraw awhile, 
And mark his motions; he observes us not. 


Enter Corpentus from a thicket in the back ground. 


Corpentus (after looking round him with delight.) 
Sweet light of day, fair sky, and verdant earth, 
Enrich’d with every beauteous herb and flower, 
And stately trees, that spread their boughs like tents 
For shade and shelter, how I hail ye now! 
Ye are His works, who made such fair abodes 
For happy innocence, yet, in the wreck 
Of foul perversion, has not cast us off. 

(Slooping to look at the flowers.) 

Ye little painted things, whose varied hues 
Charm, ev’n to wonderment; that mighty hand 
Which dyes the mountain’s peak with rosy tints 
Sent from the rising sun, and to the barbed 
Destructive lightning gives its ruddy gleam, 
Grand and terrific, thus adorns even you ! 
There is a father’s full unstinted love 
Display’d o'er all, and thus on all I gaze 
With the keen thrill of new-waked ecstacy. 
What voice is that so near me and so sweet ! 
Portia without, singing some notes of prelude, and then a 


song. 
SONG. 


The lady in her early bower 

Is blest as bee in morning flower; 

The lady’s eye is flashing bright, 

Like water in the morning light; 

The lady’s song is sweet and loud, 
Like skylark o’er the morning cloud ; 
The lady’s smiles are smiles that pass 
Like morning’s breath o’er wavy grass. 


She thinks of one, whose harness’d car 

In triumph comes from distant war ; 

She thinks of one, whose martial state 
Will darken Rome’s imperial gate ; 

She thinks of one, with laurel crown’d, 
Who shall with sweeter wreaths be bound. 
Voice, eye, and smiles, in mingled play, 
The lady’s happy thoughts betray, 


Cord. Her voice indeed, and this my fav'rite song ! 
It is that gentle creature, my sweet Portia. 
I call her mine because she is the image 
Which hath possess’d my faney. Such vain thoughts 
Must now give place. I will not linger here. 
This is the men of at ‘ ead 5 
How have I miss’d my path? e sings again. 

it [Sings without, as before. 

She wanders fitfully from lay to lay, __ 
But all of them some air that I have praised 
In happy hours gone by. 


SONG. 
The kind heart speaks with words so kindly sweet, 





That kindred hearts the catching tones repeat ; 
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And love, therewith, his soft sigh gently blending, 
Makes pleasing harmony. Thus softly sending 
Its passing cheer across the stilly main, 

Whilst in the sounding water dips the oar, 

And glad response bursts from the nearing shore, 
Comes to our ears the home-bound seamen’s strain, 
Who from the lofty deck hail their own land again. 


Cord, O gentle, sweet, and cheerful! form’d to be 
Whate’er my heart could prize of treasured love! 
Dear as thou art, I will not linger here. 


Re-enter Suiricrus and Orcrres, breaking out upon him, 
and Orcerss catching hold of his robe as he is going off. 


Orc. Ha! noble Maro, to a coward turn’d, 
Shunning a spot of danger ! 
Sulp, Stay, Cordenius. 
The fellest foe thou shalt contend with here, 
Is her thou call’st so gentle. As for me, 
I do not offer thee this hand more freely 
Than I will grant all that may make thee happy, 
If Portia has that power. 
Cord. And dost thou mean, in very earnest mean, 
That thou wilt give me Portia—thy dear Portia? 
My fancy catches wildly at thy words. 
Sulp. And truly too, Cordenius. She is thine, 
If thou wilt promise me to love her truly. 
Corpentus (eagerly clasping the knees, and then kissing the 
Arn 5 of Suupictus.) 
Thanks, thanks !—thanks from my swoln, o’erflowing heart, 
Which has no words.—Friend, father, Portia’s father! 
The thought creates in me such sudden joy, 
I am bewilder’d with it. 
Sulp. Calm thy spirits.— 
Thou should’st in meeter form have known it sooner, 
Had not the execution of those Christians— 
(Pests of the earth, whom on one burning pile, 
With all their kind, I would most gladly punish,) 
Till now prevented me. Thy friend, Orceres— 
Thou owest him thanks—plead for thee powerfully, 
And had my leave. But dost thou listen to me? 
Thy face wears many colours, and big dro} 
Burst from thy brow, whilst thy contracted lips 
Quiver like one in pain. 
Ore. What sudden illness racks thee? 
Cord. I may not tell you now: let me depart. 
Sulp. ppm him.) Thou art my promised son; I have a 
right 
To know whate’er concerns thee,—pain or pleasure. 
Cord. And so thou hast, and I may not deceive thee. 
Take, take, Sulpicius—O such with’ring words! 
The sinking, sick’ning heart and parched mouth! 
I cannot utter them. 
Sulp. Why in this agony of perturbation ? 
N — not now to speak. 
Jord. I must, I must !— 
Take back thy proffer’d gift ; all earth could give ;— 
That which it cannot give I must retain. 
Sulp. What words were these? If it were possible, 
I could believe thee touch’d with sorcery, 
The cursed art of those vile Nazarenes. 
Where hast thou past the night? their haunts are near. 
Orc. Nay, nay; repress thine anger; noble Maro 
May not be questioned thus. 
ulp. He may, and shall. And yet I will not urge him, 
If he, with hand press’d on his breast, will say, 
That he detests hateful Nazarenes. 
Cord. No; though my life, and what is dearer far, 
My Portia’s love, depended on the words, 
I would not and I durst not utter them. 
Sulp. I see it well: thou art ensnared and blinded 
By their enchantments. Demoniac power 
Will drag thee to thy ruin. Cast it off; 
Defy it. Say thou wilt forbear all intercourse 
With this detested sect. Art thou a madman? 
Cord. If I am mad, that which possesses me 
-Outvalues all philosophers e’er taught, 
Or — e’er imagined.—Listen to me. 
Call ye these Christians vile because they suffer 
All natare shrinks from, rather than deny 
What seems to them the truth? Call ye them sorcerers, 
Because their words impart such high conceptions 
Of power creative and parental love, 
In one great Being join’d, as makes the heart 


Bound with ennobling thoughts? Call ye them curst 
Who daily live in steady strong assurance 
Of endless blessedness? 0, listen to me! 


Re-enter Portia, bursting from a thicket close to them. 


Portia. O, listen to him, father ! 
Sulp. Let go my robe, fond creature! Listen to him! 
The song of syrens were less fatal. Charms 
Of dire p Rabe ia luring on to ruin, 
Are mingled with the words that speak their faith ; 
They, who once hear them, flutter round destruction 
With giddy fascination, like the moth, 
Which, shorn of half its form, all scorch’d and shrivell’d, 
Still to the torch returns. I will not listen; 
No, Portia, nor shalt thou. 
Portia. O, say not so, 
For if you listen to him, you may save him, 
And win him from his errors. 
Sulp. Vain hope! vain hope! 
reason 
Opposed to demon subtlety? Cordenius! 
Cordenius Maro! I adjure thee, go! 
Leave me ; why would’st thou pull destruction on me ? 
On one who loved thee so, that tho’ possess’d 
Of but one precious pearl, most dearly prized, 
Prized more than life, yet would have given it to thee. 
I needs must weep: ev’n for thyself I weep. 
Cord. Weep not, my kind Sulpicius! I will leave thee, 
Albeit the pearl thou would’st bestow upon me 
Is, in my estimation, dearer far 
Than life, or power, or fame, or earthly thing. 
When these fierce times are past, thou wilt, perhaps, 
Think of me with regard, but not with pity, 
How fell soe’er my earthly end hath been, 
For I shall then be blest. And thou, dear Portia, 
Wilt thou remember me? That thought, alas! 
Dissolves my soul in weakness..— 
O, to be spared, if it were possible, 
This stroke of agony! Is it not ible, 
That I might yet-——Almighty ¢ on me ! 
Weak thoughts will lurk in the devoted heart, 7 
But not be cherish’d there. I may not offer 
Aught short of all to thee. 
Farewell, farewell! sweet Portia, fare thee well ! 
[Orceres catches hold of him to prevent his going. 
Retain me not: I am a Parthian now. ; 
My strength is in retreat. [ Exit. 
Portia. That noble mind! and must it then be ruin’d! 
O save him, save him, father! Brave Orceres, 
Wilt thou not save thy friend, the noble Maro? 
Orc. We will, sweet maid, if it be possible. 
We'll keep his faith a secret in our breasts; 
And he may yet, if not by circumstances 
Provok’d to speak, conceal it from the world. 
Portia. And you, my father ? 
Sulp. I will not betray him. 
Portia. Then all may yet be well; for our great gods, 
Whom Cesar and his subject-nations worship, 
Will not abandon Rome’s best, bravest soldier 
To power demoniac. That can never be, 
If they indeed regard us. 
Ore. Were he in Parthia, our great god, the sun, 
Or rather he who in that star resides, 
Would not permit his power to be so thwarted, 
For all the demonry that e’er exerted 
Its baleful influence on wretched men. : 
Beshrew me! for a thought gleams thro’ my brain 
It is this God, perhaps, with some new name, 
Which these bewilder’d Nazarenes adore. , 
Sulp. With impious rites, most strange and horrible. 
Ore. If he, my friend, in impious rites hath join’d, 
Demons, indeed, have o’er the soul of man 
A power to change its nature. Ay, Sulpicius; 
And thou and I may, ere a day shall pass, 
Be very Nazarenes. We are in ignorance ; 
We shoot our arrow inthe dark, and cry, 
“It is to wound a foe.” Come, gentle Portia; 
Be not so sad; the man thou lovest is virtuous, _ 
And brave, and loves thee well; why then despair ? 
Portia. Alas! I know he is brave and virtuous, 
or ~“erg T do despair. 
Cc. 


What is man’s natural 








In Nero’s court, indeed, 
Such men are ever on the brink of danger, 
But would’st thou have him other than 
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Portia. O, no! I would not; that were base and sordid ; 
Yet shed I tears, even like a wayward child 
Who weeps for that which cannot be attain’d,— 
Virtue, and constancy, and safety join’d. 
I pray thee pardon me, for I am wretched, 


And that doth make me foolish and perverse. [Exeunt. 


ACT IIL 


SCENE L—Before the Gate of Nero’s Palace: Guards, 
with their Officers, discovered on duty. 


Enter to them another Orricrr, speaking, as he enters, to the 
Soldiers. 


First Officer. Strike up some sacred strain of Roman 
triumph ; 
The Pontiff comes to meet the summon’d council. 
Omit not this respect, else he will deem 
We are of those who love the Nazarenes. 
Sing loud and clearly. 


Enter Pontirr, attended. 


SACRED HYMN by the Soldiers. 


That chief, who bends to Jove the suppliant knee, 
Shall firm in power and high in honour be ; 

And who to Mars a soldier’s homage yields, 

Shall laurell’d glory reap in bloody fields ; 

Who vine-crown’d Bacchus, bounteous Lord, adores, 
Shall gather siill, unscath’d, his vintage stores ; 
Who to fair Venus, lib’ral off’ring gives, 

Enrich’d with love and sweet affection lives. 

Then, be your praises still our sacred theme, 

O Venus, Bacchus, Mars, and Jove supreme! 


Pontiff. I thank ye, soldiers! Rome, indeed, hath tri- 


umph’d, 

Bless‘d in the high protection of her gods, 

The sov’reign warrior-nation of the world ; 

And, favour’d by great Jove and mighty Mars, 

So may she triumph still, nor meanly stoop 

To worship strange and meaner deities, 

Adverse to warlike glory. [Exeunt with his train. 
First Officer. The Pontiff seems disturb’d, his brow is 


lowering. 
Second Officer. Reproof and caution, mingled with his 
thanks, 
Tho’ utter’d graciously. 
First Officer. He is offended, 


Because of late so many valiant soldiers 
Have proselytes become to this new worship; 
A worship too, as he insinuates, 
Unsuited to the brave. 
Third Officer. Ay, ay ! the sacred chickens are in danger. 
Second Officer. Sylvius is suspected, as I hear. 
First Officer. Hush! let us to our duty ; it is time 
To change the inner guard. 
[Exeunt, with music, into the gate of the palace. 


SCENE IL. 


A Council Chamber in the Palace: Nero with his Counsel- 
lors discovered ; Nero in the act of speaking. 


Nero. Yes, Servius; formerly we have admitted, 
As minor powers, amongst the ancient gods 
Of high imperial Rome, the foreign deities 
Of friendly nations ; but these Nazarenes 
Scorn such association, proudly claiming 
For that which is the object of their faith, 
Sole, undivided homage: and our altars, 
Our stately temples, the majestic forms 
Of Mars, Apollo, thund’ring Jove himself, 

y sculptor’s art divine so nobly wrought, 
Are held by these mad zealots in contempt. 
amine, sayest thou! shall imperial Cesar 


Deign to examine what withstands his power ? 
I marvel at thy folly, Servius Sillus. 


Enter an Orricer. 


Officer. The Pontiff, mighty Cesar, waits without, 
And craves admittance. 


Nero. Let him be admitted. 


Enter Pontirr. 


Pontiff, thy visage, if I read it well, 
Says that some weighty matter brings thee here: 
Thou hast our leave to speak. 
Pontiff. Imperial Nero, did’st thou not condemn 
That eloquent, but pestilential Nazarene, 
The Grecian Ethocles, whose specious words 
Wrap in delusion all who listen to him, 
Spreading his baleful errors o’er the world? 
Nero. Did I condemn him! Ev’n this very day, 
He in the Amphitheatre meets his doom ; 
Having, I trust, no power of words to charm 
The enchafed lion, or the famish’d wolf. 
Pontiff. I am inform’d, and I believe it true, 
That this bold malefactor is enlarged. 
Nero. It is impossible! Cordenius Maro 
Is sworn to guard the prisoner; or, failing, 
(How could he fail ?) to pay with his own life 
The forfeit. But behold his fav’rite friend, 
The Parthian Prince, who will inform us truly. 


Enter Orcrrss, followed by Sunrictus. 


Orceres, is thy friend Cordenius coming ? 

I have commanded him, and at this hour, 
To bring his guarded prisoner to the palace, 
Here to remain till the appointed time. 

Orc. I know not; nor have I beheld Cordenius 
Since yesterday ; when, at an early hour, 
Sulpicius and myself met him by chance: 
But for the prisoner, he is at hand, 
Ev’n at the palace gate; for as we enter’d 
We saw him there, well circled round with guards, 
Tho’ in the martial throng we saw not Maro. 

Nero (to the Pontiff.) Said I not so? 
(To an Officer.) Command them instantly 
To bring this wordy Grecian to our presence, 

[Exit Officer. 

Sulpicius, thou hast known this Ethocles; 
Is he a madman, or ambitious knave, 
Who sought on human folly to erect 
A kind of fancied greatness for himself? 

Sulp. I know not which, great Nero. 

Nero. And did’st ‘thou not advise me earnestly 
To rid the the state of such a pestilence? 

Sulp. And so I still advise thee; for this Greek 
Is dang’rous above all, who, with their lives, 

Have yet paid forfeit for their strange belief. 
They come: the prisoner in foreign garb 
So closely wrapp’d, I scarcely see his face. 


Enter Prisoner, attended. 


Pontiff. If it in truth be he. 
Nero (to the Pontiff.) Dost thou still doubt ? 
(To the Prisoner.) Stand forth, audacious rebel to my will! 
Dost thou still brave it, false and subtle spirit? 
Cord. (throwing off his Grecian cloak, and advancing to 
Nero.) I am not false, Augustus; but if subtle, 
Add to my punishment what shall be deem’d 
Meet retribution. I have truly sworn, 
Or to produce thy thrall, or, therein failing, 
To give my life for his; and here I stand. 
Ethocles, by a higher power than thine, 
Is yet reserved for great and blessed ends. 

Take thou the forfeit ; I have kept my oath. ' 
Nero. I am amazed beyond the power of utt’rance ! 
Grows it to such a pitch that Rome’s brave captains i 

Are by this wizard sorcery so charm’d ? 

Then it is time, good sooth! that sweeping vengeance 
Should rid the earth of every tainted thing 

Which that curst sect hath touch’d. Cordenius Maro, 
Thou who hast fought our battles, graced our state, 
And borne a noble Roman’s honour’d name, 

What, O what power could tempt thee to this shame? 





Cord. I have been tempted by that mighty Power, 
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Who gave to Rome her greatness, to the earth 
Form and existence; yea, and to the soul 
Of living, active man, sense and perception : 
But not to shame, O Cesar! not to shame! 
Nero. What, hast thou not become a Nazarene, 
As now I apprehended? Say, thou hast not; 
And though thy present act is most audacious, 
Yet will I spare thy life. 
Cord. If thou would’st spare my life, and to that grace 
Add all the wealth of Rome, and all the power 
Of Rome’s great Lord, I would not for the bribe 
Be other than I am, or what I am 
Basely deny. 
Nero. Thou art a Christian, then? Thou art a maniac! 
Cord. I am a man, who, seeing in the flames 
Those dauntless Christians suffer, long’d to know 
What power could make them brave the fear of death, 
Disgrace, and infamy.—And I have learnt 
That they adore a God,—one God, supreme, 
Who, over all men, his created sons, 
Rules as a father; and beholding sin, 
Growth of corruption, mar this earthly race, 
Sent down to earth his sinless heavenly Son, 
Who left, with generous devoted love, 
His state of exaltation and of glory, 
To win them back to virtue, yea, to virtue 
Which shall be crown’d with never-ending bliss. 
I’ve learnt that they with deep adoring gratitude 
Pay homage to that Son, the sent of God, 
Who here became a willing sacrifice 
To save mankind from sin and punishment, 
And earn for them a better life hereafter, 
When mortal life is closed. The heart’s deep homage 
Becoming well such creatures, so redeem’d. 
Nero. Out on that dreaming madness! 
Cord. Is it madness 
To be the humble follower of Him, 
Who left the bliss of heaven to be for us 
A man on earth, in spotless virtue living 
As man ne’er lived: such words of comfort speaking, 
To rouse, and elevate, and cheer the heart, 
As man ne’er spoke; and suff’ring poverty, 
Contempt, and wrong, and pain, and death itself, 
As man ne’er suffer’'d? 0, if this be madness, 
Which makes each generous impulse of my nature 
Warm into ecstacy, each towering hope 
Rise to the noblest height of bold conception; 
That which is reason call’d, and yet has taught you 
To worship different gods in every clime, 
As dull and wicked as their worshippers, 
Compared to it, is poor, confined, and mean, 
As is the Scythian’s curtain’d tent, compared 
With the wide range of fair, expanded nature. 
Nero. Away, away! with all those lofty words! 
They but bewilder thee. 
Curd. Yet hear em Kev! O resist them not! 
Perhaps they are appointed for thy . 
And for p wy of thousands. When these hands 
Which have so oft done Rome a soldier’s service, 
This tongue which speaks to thee, are turn’d to ashes, 
What now appears so wild and fanciful, 
May be remember’d with far other feelings. 
It is not life that I request of Nero, 
Altho’ I said these hands have fought for Rome. 
No; in the presence of these senators, 
First bind thyself by every sacred oath 
To give this body to the flames, then hear me; __ 
O could I speak what might convince Rome’s chief, 
Her senators, her tribes, her meanest slaves, 
Of Christ’s most blessed truth, the fatal pile 
Would be to me a car of joyful triumph, 
Mounted more gladly than the laurell’d hero 
Vaults to his envied seat, while Rome’s thronged streets 
Resound his shouted name. Within me stirs 
The spirit of truth and power which spoke to me, 
oe will upon thy mi 





ero. I charge thee cease! 
Orc. Nay, Emperor! might I entreat for him? 


Cord, (eatching hold of Orceres eagerly.) Not for my 


ae No; not for that, brave Maro! 
(To Nero.) Let me entreat that he may freely Lageek 
Fear’st thou he should convince thee by his words? 
That were a foul affront to thine own reason, 
Or to the high divinities of Rome. 


Nero. Cease, Prince of Parthia! nor too far presume 
Upon a noble stranger's privilege. 
Pontiff. Shall words so bold be to thine ear august 
So freely utter’d with impunity ? 
Orc. Pontiff, I much revere thy sacred office, 
But scorn thy paltry words. Not freely speak! 
Not with impunity! Is this g threat! 
Let Rome’s great master, or his angry slaves, 
Shed one drop of my blood, and on our plains, 
Where heretofore full many a Roman corse, 
With Parthian arrows pierced, have vultures fed, 
Twice thirty thousand archers in array, 
Each with his bow strain’d for the distant mark, 
Shall quickly stand, impatient for revenge. 
Not with impunity! 
Sulp. Nay, nay, Orceres! with such haughty words 
Thou’lt injure him thou plead’st for. Noble Cesar ! 
Permit an aged man, a faithful servant, 
To speak his thoughts. This brave, deluded youth 
Is now, as I sincerely do believe, 
Beneath the power of strong and dire enchantment. 
Hear not his raving words, but spare his life ; 
And when its power (for all delusion holds 
Its power but for a season) shall be spent, 
He will himself entreat your clemency, 
And be in the soldier of the state, 
Brave and obedient. Do not hear him now: 
Command him to retire. 

Cord. I thank thee, good Sulpicius, but my life, 
For which thou plead’st, take no account of that; 
I yield it freely up to any death, 
Cruel or merciful, which the decree 
Of Cesar shall inflict, for leave to speak 
Ev’n but a few short moments. Princely Nero! 
The strong enchantment which deludes my soul 
Is, that I do believe myself the creature, 
Subject and soldier, if I so may speak, 
Of an Almighty Father, King, and Lord, 
Before whose presence, when my soul shall be 
Of flesh and blood disrobed, I shall appear, 
There to remain with all the great and good 
That e’er have lived on earth, yea, and with spirits, 
Higher than earth e’er own’d, in such pure bliss 
As human heart conceives not,—if my life, 
With its imperfect virtue, find acceptance 
From pard’ning love and mercy ; but, if otherwise, 
That I shall pass into a state of misery 
With souls of wicked men and wrathful demons. 
That I believe this earth on which we stand 
Is but the vestibule to glorious mansions, 
Thro’ which a moving crowd for ever press; 
And do regard the greatest prince, who now 
Inflicts short torment on this flesh, as one 
Who but in passing rudely rends my robe. 
And thinkest thou that I, believing this, 
Will shrink to do His will whom I adore? 
Or thinkest thou this is a senseless charm, 
That soon will pass away ? 

Nero. High words, indeed, if resting on good proof! 
A maniac’s fancies may be grand and noble. 

Cord. Ay, now thou list’nest, as a man should listen, 
With an inquiring mind. Let me produce 
The proofs which have constrain’d me to believe, 
From written lore and well attested facts ;— 
Let me produce my proofs, and it may be 
The Spirit of Truth may touch thy yielding heart, 
And save thee from destruction. 

Nero. Ha! dost thou think to make of me a convert ! 


| Away, weak fool! and most audacious rebel ! 


Give proofs of thy obedience, not thy faith, 

If thou wouldst earn thy pardon. 
Cord. If thou condemn me in the flames to die, 

I will and must obey thee; if to live, 

D ye by on won thro’ treachery ; 

To God, my King supreme, and his bless’d Christ, 

I am, indeed, thy disobedient rebel. ' 
Nero. And shall as such most dearly pay the forfeit. 

Out !—take him from my presence till the time 

Of public execution, 

Cordenius Maro, thou shalt fall this day 

By noi le foe ;—a noble lion 


Famish’d and fierce shall be thy adversary. 
And dost thou smile and tae 
In stately confidence? ; 
Cord. God will deliver me from every adversary. 


y head at this, 
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smilest.—Yes; he will deliver We're enemies no more ; thou art my brother. 
sae call myself. For this poor form I will retire; my little term of life 
Which vests me round, I give it to destruction Runs fleetly on; I must not spend it thus. [Exeunt. 


as the storm-beat traveller, 
aT gated reached his destined place of shelter, 
Drops at the door his mantle’s cumbrous weight. 

Nero (going.) Then to thy visionary hopes I leave thee, 
Incorrigible man! Here, in this chamber 
Keep him secure till the appointed hour. (To the Officers, fc.) 
Off, good Sulpicius! hang not on me thus! 

Sulp. O, mighty Cesar! countermand your orders: 
Delay it but a month, a week, a day. 


[Exeunt Nero, Sulpicius, Senators, §c. Sulpicius still keep- 
ing close to Nero in the act of supplication.—Orceres, 
Cordenius, and Guards remain, the rds standing re- 
spectfully at a distance in the back-ground. 


Orc. Noble Cordenius! can thy martial spirit 
Thus brook to be a public spectacle, 
Fighting with savage beasts, the sport of fools, 
Till thou shalt fall, deformed and horrible, 
Mangled and piecemeal torn? It must not be. 
Cord. Be not so moved, Orceres; I can bear it: 
The God I worship, who hath made me humble, 
Hath made me dauntless too. And for the shame 
Which, as I guess, disturbs thee most, my Master, 
The Lord and Leader I have sworn to follow, 
Did as a malefactor end his days, 
To save a lost, perverted race ; shall I 
Feel degradation, then, in following him? 
Orc. In this, alas! thou’lt follow him too surely ; 
But whither, noble Maro? 
Cord. Ev’n to my destined home, my Father’s house. 
Orc. And where is that? O, canst thou tell me where? 
Beyond the ocean, or beneath the earth? 
Be there more worlds than this, beyond our ken 
In regions vast, above the lofty stars? 
Could we thro’ the far stretch of space dese 
Ev’n but the distant verge, tho’ dimly mark’d, 
Of any other world, I would believe 
That virtuous men deceased have in good truth 
A destined place of rest. 
Cord. Believe it—O, believe it, brave Orceres! 
Orc. Yl try to do it. I'll become a Christian, 
Were it only to defy this tyrant. 
Cord. Thou must receive with a far different spirit 
The faith of Jesus Christ. Perhaps thou wilt. 
My heart leaps at the thought. When I am dead, 
Remain in Rome no longer. In the East 
Search thou for Ethocles, whom I have rescued; 
And if he shall convert thee, O, how richly 
He will repay al] I have done for him! 
—But, I would now withdraw a little space, 
To pour my thoughts in prayer and thankfulness 
To Him, the great, the , the wise, the just, 
Who holds man’s spirit in his own high keeping, 
And now supports my soul, and will support it, 
Till my appointed task is done. In secret 
The hearts by Jesus taught were bid to pray, 
And, if it be permitted, so will I. (To the Guards, who ad- 
vance as he speaks to them.) 
My guards, and, some time past, my fellow-soldiers, 
Let me remain alone a little while, 
And fear not my escape. If ye distrust me, 
Watch well the door, and bind my hands with chains. 
First Officer. Yes, brave Cordenius, to another chamber 
Thou may’st retire, and we will watch without. 
But be thy person free: we will not bind, 
With felon cord or chain, those valiant hands, 
Which have so often for thy country fought, 
Until we are commanded. 
Cord. I thank ye all, my friends, and I believe 
That I shall meet and thank ye too hereafter; 
For there is something in you God must love, 
(To First Officer.) And, loving, will not give to reprobation. 
Codrus, thou once didst put thy life in hazard, 
And suffer much to save a helpless Greek 
Who sought protection of thee. 
(Turning to the Second Officer.) Ay, and thou, 
Young Lelius, once a rich and tempting ransom 
Didst freely to a captive wretch remit. 
Ye are of those whom Jesus came to save : 
Yes ; we shall meet hereafter. 


(To Third Officer.) And thou, my former enemy, weepest thou? j 





SCENE III. 


A crowded Amphitheatre : Nero and the Senators discovered 
in the back-ground sitting in state ; Portia, by the side of 
Nero, in the act of supplication. 


Enter Suuricius on the front, meeting with another noble 
Roman. 


Sulp. (eagerly.) Is he advancing? 
Noble Roman. Yes,*and close at hand, 
Surrounded by a group of martial friends. 
Oft have I seen him on a day of battle 
March to the charge with noble, portly gait ; 
But now he treads the ground with buoyant steps 
Which from its surface spring, as tho’ he press’d 
Substance of renovating power. His form 
Seems stately and enlarged beyond its wont; 
And in his countenance, oft turn’d to heaven, 
There is a look as if some dwelt in him. 
Sulp. How do the people greet him ? 
Noble Roman. Every face 
Gazing — him, turns, with transit quick, 
Pity to admiration. Warlike veterans 
Are shedding tears like infants. As he passed 
The Legion he commanded in Armenia, 
They raised a shout as if a victor came, 
Saluting him with long and Joud applause, 


None daring to reprove them. [Noise without of shouting. 
Hark! he comes. 


Enter Corvenivs, followed by Orceres and Syuvius, and 
attended by other friends, with Guards, &c. 


Sulp. (advancing eagerly to meet him.) Cordenius, O Cor- 
denius! hear a friend, 
A faithful, ancient friend ; thy Portia’s father! 
At Nero’s footstool she is pleading for thee, 
And will not plead in vain, if thou wilt testify 
A yielding mind, a willingness to live. 
Cord. Lam so pleased to die, and am so honour’d 
In dying for the pure and holy truth, 
That nature’s instinct seems in me extinguish’d. 
But if the Emperor freely pardon me, 
I shall believe it is the will of God 
That I should yet on earth promote his service, 
And, so believing, am content to live; 
Living or dying to his will resign’d. 


Enter Portta on the front, and catching hold of Corpvrntus 
with eagerness and great agitation. 


Portia. Cordenius, thou art pardon’d. Nero spares thee, 
If thou wilt only say thou art a Roman, 

In heart and faith, as all thy fathers were, 
Or but forbear to say thou art a Christian. 

Cord. Thanks, gentle Portia! life preserved by thee 

Even to be spent in want and contumely, 
Rather than grieve thy kind and tender heart, 
My dearest, gentlest friend! I had accepted: 
But to deny my God, and put dishonour 

Upon the noblest, most exalted faith 
That ever was to human thoughts reveal’d, 
Is what I will not—yea, and though a Roman, 
A noble Roman, and a soldier too, 
I dare not do. Let Nero have this answer. 

Portia. No, not this answer, Maro; not this answer! 
Cast not life from thee, dear, most dear Cordenius ! 
Life, too, which I should spend my life in cheering, 
Cast it not from thee like a worthless thing. 

Cord. Because it is not worthless but most precious, 
And now, when dear to thee, more precious far 
Than I have e’er esteem’d it, ’tis an offering 
More meet for God’s acceptance ; 

Withheld from him, not even thyself, sweet maid, 
Couldst cheer its course, nor yet couldst thou be happy. 
Portia. Nay, but I could !~-to see thee still alive, 
And by my side, mine own redeemed friend, 

Should I not then be happy? 
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Cord. 1 should be by thy side, dear love! but thou, 
With all thy excellence, couldst have no happiness, 
Mated with one, whose living form alone 
Could move upon the earth, while far adrift 
His mind would dwell by ceaseless meditation, 

In other worlds of blessedness or wo; 

Lost to the one, and to the other link’d 
bee sympathy, till his wrench’d nature 
Should to a demon’s fell and restless spirit 
At last be changed. 

Portia. Alas, alas! and dost thou then believe 
That nought remains for thee but death or misery ? 

Cord. No, gentle Portia! firmly I believe 
That I shall-live in endless happiness, 

And with the blest hereafter shall behold 

Thy blessed self with ecstacy of love, 
Exceeding every thought of earth-born passion, 
As the fair morning star in lovely brightness 
Excels a night-fly, twinkling through the gloom. 
Live in this hope, dear Portia! hold it fast ; 
And may His blessing rest upon thy head, 

Who loves the loving and the innocent! 
Farewell, in love and hope! farewell, in peace ! 
Farewell in quick’ning faith,—in holy joy ! 

Portia (clasping his knees.) Nay, let me yet conjure thee! 
Make me not wretched, I who once was happy, 
And happiest of all in loving thee. 

Cord. This is mine anguish and my suffering ! 
O, good Sulpicius! bear her to her home. 
Sutpicius (leading her gently away, while she still clings to 

him. 


Forbear, my child, thy tears are all in vain. 
Enter a Lacror. 


Lictor. Cesar forbids all further interruption 
To his imperial sentence. Let Cordenius 
Forthwith prepare him for the fatal fight. 
This is mine office, and I must perform it. 
(Begins to disrobe Corventus, while Portia shrieks 
aloud, and is carried off in the arms of her father.) 
Disrobe thee, Maro, of those martial weeds. 
Cord. Gladly ; for Him I serve,—my — Master, 
Hath braced me with an armour that defies 
All hostile things; in which I’ll strive more proudly 
Than I have ever fought in field or breach 
With Rome’s or Nero’s foes. 
Lictor. Cesar desires thee also to remember, 
That no ignoble audience, e’en thy Emperor, 
And all the states of Rome, behold thy deeds. 
Cord. Tell him my deeds shall witness’d be by those 
Compared to whom the Emperor of Rome, 
With all her high estates, are but as insects 
Hov’ring at mid-day o’er some tainted marsh. 
I know fall well that no ignoble audience 
Are present, though from mortal eyes conceal’d. 
Farewell, my friends! kind, noble friends, farewell ! 
(Apart to Syivius, while OrceREs goes off, re-appear- 
ang in another part of the theatre.) 
Sylvius, farewell! If thou shouldst e’er be call’d 
o die a holy Martyr for the truth, 
God give thee then the Joy which now I feel. 
But keep thy faith conceal’d, till useful service 
Shall call thee to maintain it. God be with thee! J 
(Looking round.) Where is Orceres gone? I thought bim 
near me. 
Sylv. ’Tis but a moment since he left thy side 
Wi er haste. 
Cord. He would not see my death. I’m glad he’s gone. 
Say I inquired for him, and say I bless’d him. 
—Now Iam ready. Earthly friends are gone. 
Angels and blessed spirits ! to your fellowship 
A few short pangs will bring me. 
—0O, Thou, who didst upon the Cross for us 
A willing suff’rer die! receive my soul ! 


Almighty God and Siré, supreme o’er all ! 
Pardon my sins and take me to Thyself! 
Accept the last words of my earthly lips: 
High hallelujah to thy holy name! 

A lion now appears, issuing from a low door at the 
end of the stage, and Corventus, advancing to meet 
it, enters the arena, when OrcerEs, from a lofty stand 
amongst the spectators, sends an arrow from his bow, 
which pierces Corpentus through the heart. He then 
disappears, and re-entering below, catches hold of his 
hand as Syuvivs supports him from falling to the 
ground. 

Orc. (to Conpentus.) Have I done well, my friend ‘—this 

is a death 

More worthy of a Roman. 
I made a vow in secret to my heart, 
That thou shouldst ne’er be made a mangled sight 
For gazing crowds and Nero’s ruthless eye. 

Sylv. That dying look, which almost smiles upon thee, 
Says that thou hast done well; though words no more 
May pass from these closed lips, whose last bless’d utterance 
Was the soul’s purest and sublimest impulse. 

[The curtain drops. 





NOTE TO THE DRAMA. 


For the better understanding of different allusions in the 
foregoing drama, I beg to transcribe a few passages from Fox’s 
History of Martyrs, taken from Book I., which contains an ac- 
count of the ten persecutions of the primitive church. 

He says, on the authority of Justin Martyr,—* And whe- 
ther earthquake, pestilence, or whatever public calamity befel, 
it was attributed to the Christians ;” (then is added) “ over and 
beside all these, a great occasion that stirred up the emperors 

inst the Christians came by one Publius Tarquinius, the 
chief prelate of the idolatrous sacrifices, and Mamertinus, the 
chief governor of the city, in the time of Trajanus, who, partly 
with money, partly with sinister, pestilent counsaile, partly 
with infamous accusations, (as witnesseth Nauclerus,) incensed 
the mind of the emperor so much against God’s people.” 

In the account of the third persecution (an. 100,) Eustasius, 
a great and victorious captain, is mentioned as suffering mar- 
tyrdom, by order of the Emperor Adrian, who went to meet 
him on his return from conquest over the barbarians, but, upon 
Eustasius’ refusing on the way to do sacrifice to Apollo for 
his victory, brought him to Rome and had him put to death. 

In the fourth persecution (an. 162,) it is mentioned that 
many Christian soldiers were found in the army of Marcus 
Aurelius :— 

“ As these aforesaid were going to their execution, there 
was a certain souldiour who in their defence took part against 
those who rayled upon them, for the which cause the people 
crying out against him, he was apprehended, and being con- 
stant in his profession, was forthwith beheaded.” 

In the persecutions of Decius, several soldiers are mentioned 
as martyrs, some of whom had before concealed their faith ; 
and in the tenth persecution, Mauritius, the captain of the 
Theban band, with his soldiers to the number of 6666 (a num- 
ber probably greatly exaggerated,) are recorded as having 
been slain as martyrs by the order of Maximinian. 

Tertullian, in his Apology for the Christians, mentions the 
slanderous accusations against them, of putting to death chil- 
dren and worshipping an ass’ head. And when we consider 
how fond the ignorant are of excitement arising from cruel, 
absurd, and wonderful stories, and how easily a misapprehend- 
ed and detached expression may be shaped by conjecture into 
a detailed transaction, such accusations were very probable 
and might be naturally expected; particularly when the un- 
offending meekness of their behaviour made supposed hidden 
atrocities more necessary for the justification of their per- 
secutors. 
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THE SEPARATION: 
A TRAGEDY. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 


Garcio, an Italian Count. 

Rovant, his Friend. 

Gonzaos, an old Officer. 

Tue Marquis or TorTONA. 
Lvupoviquo, Seneschal of the Castle. 
Gavvino, Chamberlain. 


Servants. 
Hermit, gc. Fe. 
WOMEN. 


Marearet, Wife to Garcio. 
Sorpnera, her Attendant and Friend... 
Nurse, fe. 


Scene, a small State in Italy. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A chamber, with a great screen at the bottom of Ev’n from the sick bed of her meanest servant, 


the stage, behind which part of a bed is seen, and voices 
heard as the curtain draws up, while Pizrro and Gomez 
are discovered on the front, looking from a half-opened 
door, as if listening. 


Gomez. What said he last? the word died on his tongue. 
Pietro. So much the better. 
Gomez. Makes he confession? Hast thou listen’d long ? 
He ever wore, ev’n in his days of health, 
The scowling eye of an unquiet mind, 
And some black deed disturbs his end. Ev’n so; 
Thy face confirms it. 


Pietro. We shall be discovered. 


[Exeunt, shutting the door softly, while Ludoviquo and 


Gauvino come forward from behind the screen.] 


Gauv. (looking earnestly at Ludoviquo, before he speaks.) 


What thinkest thou of it? 
Indov. It is very strange. 
Gauv. ’Tis but the fever’d ravings of disease : 
Hast thou more serious thoughts? 
Iudov. I would our good confessor were arrived, 
Whate’er my thoughts may be. 
Gauv. Ay; then I can divine them. To my judgment, 
He speaks like one more forced to utterance + 
By agony of mind than the brain’s sickness. 
The circumstances of the horrid deed; 
The wondrous fleetness of his gallant steed 
Which bore Count Garcio through the forest paths—— 
Iudov, Cease, cease! 1 would the father were arrived. 
Gauv. It was his fav’rite steed, and yet he ne’er 
Made mention of its name or of its end, 
But, when we prais’d its fleetness, frown'd in silence. 
I've wonder’d oft at this, but thought no ill. 
Iadov. Nor think it now. It is not credible,— 
Making, as then he did, a lover's suit 
To the fair Margaret, Ulrico’s sister,— 
That he should murder him. 
Gauv. He was the heir of all Ulrico’s lands. 
Ludov. True; so he was. 
Gauv. Ulrico loved him not, and oft opposed 
His suit as most presumptuous. But for this, 


Her brother’s sudden end, the lovely maid 
Had ne’er been Garcio’s wife. 


Inudov. All this is true; and yet, perhaps, those facts 
Have on the mind of this poor dying wretch 


Impress’d dark fancies, which the fever’d brain 


Shapes into actual deed. Oh, it is horrible! 

Canst thou believe one of his noble race 

Could do a deed befitting ruffian hands, 

And only such! Had he thus wickedly 

Devised Ulrico’s death, some hired assasin 

Had done the bloody work, not his own hands. 

Gauv. Well, but what think’st thou of his strange aver- 

sion 

To this, the goodliest seat our country boasts ? 

Although his countess oft hath urged him to it, 

He hath not since his marriage here resided,— 

Nay, hath not pass’d a night within these walls: 

And, but that he is absent at the wars, 

Ev’n though the recent earthquake has in ruins 

His other castle laid, and forced us thence, 

This mansion had remain’d untenanted. 

Iudov. 1 would the ghostly father were arrived ! 

(Voice heard behind the screen.) 

Blood will accuse :—am I not curs’d for this? 

Inudov. He speaks again: I thought that for the while 

He had been sunk into a state of stupor. 

Go thou and watch by him, Gauvino; haste! 

For steps approach, and none must be admitted. 

(Gauvino retires behind the screen; and Ludoviquo, 
running to the door, meets Sophera, and endeavours to 
prevent her entering.) 

Thou may’st not come: he’s still; he is asleep: 

Thou canst not see him. ( Voice heard again.) 

Soph. Asleep, say’st thou? do I not hear his voice ? 

Nay, let me pass; I will not be withheld. 

My lady follows me with some good drug 

To chafe his brow, poor wretch! and give him comfort. 

Inudov. Return, and tell the countess to forbear : 

She must not see him; foul unwholesome air 

Has made the chambers noxious. Hie thee back, 

And say she must not come, 

Soph. And dost thou think this will prevent her? Never, 

Hath she stood fearfully aloof, when comfort 

Could be administer’d.— 

I’ve seen the pain-rack’d wretch smile in his pain 

To see his lady’s sweetly pitying face 

Peep past his ragged curtain, like a gleam 

Of kindly sunshine, bidding him good morrow. 

And thinkest thou now, from this poor dying man, 

The oldest faithful follower of her lord, 

To keep her back with such a plea as this? 

Iudov. Cease! urge no more. Return; she must not 

come : 

The sick man is distorted—grown, and changed, 

Fearful to look upon: a lady’s gentleness 

May not such sight abide. 

Soph. A poor excuse ! 

Hast thou forgotten when those wounded soldiers 

Lay near our walls, after a bloody skirmish 

Left on the field from which their comrades fled, 

How she did stand, with steady master’d pity, 

*Midst horrid sights from which her women fled 

With looks averted, till each bleeding wretch 

Was bound and comforted? Distorted, sayest thou ! 

Who goes to chambers of disease and dea 

To look on pleasant sights ? 

Voice again. I did not murder him, 

Soph. He spoke of murder! 

(Ludoviquo pressing her back as she presses eagesly 
towards the screen, whilst Gauvino comes forward to 
assist him.) 

Iadov. Thou shalt as soon pass through my body, fool! 

Such cursed obstinacy ! art thou mad? 

If thou regard’st thy lady’s peace of mind, 

Fly, I conjure thee, and prevent her coming. 


Enter Countess behind them. 


Countess. And why, good Ludoviquo? 
Inudov. (who starts on seeing her.) Gracious Heaven! 
Countess. Why look’st thou so aghast? Is Baldwin dead? 
LIudov. He is ; and therefore go not. 

(She still endeavours to pass.) 








No, no! he is not; be entreated, madam ! 
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Countess. What cause so strangely moves thee? 

Ludov. A powerful cause, that must not be reveal’d. 
O, be entreated, then! 

Voice again, Ulrico’s blood was shed by Garcio’s hand, 
Yet I must share the curse. 

Iaudov. Run to him quickly! wherefore didst thou leave 

him? 
(Gauvino again retires as before.) 

Countess. What words were those he uttered ? 

Inudov. Words of despair ard frenzy ; heed them not, 
But quit the chamber. O, for Heaven’s sake, go! 
[Exeunt Ludoviquo, hurrying off the Countess, and Sophera. 


SCENE IL 
A small anteroom or passage. 


Enter Prerro, and Gomez by opposite sides. 


Gomez. Is the confessor with poor Baldwin still? 
Pietro. He is; but, as I guess, will leave him presently: 
I heard, just now, the chamber-door unlock’d. 
I'll keep my station here, and see him 
Gomez. And so will L. Ha! yonder, see, he comes. 
Pietro. His head bends to the ground, and o’er his eyes 
His hood is drawn: would I he’ ot. his face! 
He is the cousin of our seneschal,— 
T’ll speak to him. 


Enter a Friar, walking hastily across the stage. 


Good father! give your blessing : 
How is your penitent ? 
[Friar waves him off with his hand, and exit. 
Gomez. He motions with his hand, and will not speak. 
Pietro. In so much haste to go! this is not well. 


(Shaking his head.) 
No, no! it hath a dark and rueful look. 
Well; God be praised ! these hands are free from blood. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


The apartment of the Countess ; she is discovered pacing to 
and fro with slow, thoughtful steps, then stops short, and 
stands in a musing posture some time before she speaks 
aloud. 


*Tis often thus; so are we framed by nature. 

How oft the fitful wind or sullen beil 

Will utter to the ear distinctive words. 

According with the fancy’s wild conceptions ! 

So are the brains of sick and frenzied men 

Stored with unreal and strange imaginations. 

(After a short pause.) Am I become a maniac ? 
Oh! have words, 

To which the firm conviction of my mind 

So strongly stands opposed, the baleful power 

To fix this misery on me? This is madness ! 


Enter Sornera behind. F 


Is’t thee, ee 
h. Yes, ‘tis only me. 

ral Is retons. onell office of respect 
Done to the corse? 

Soph. Yes, nought has been omitted. 

Countess. "Tis well; but what detains the good confessor? 
I wish’d to see him. : 

h. He stay’d but till his wretched penitent 

Had breath’d his last, and quickly left the castle. 

Countess. He is in haste, methinks; ’tis somewhat strange. 
Why look’st thou on me with that fearful eye ? 
Think’st thou the ravings of a frenzied mind 
Have power to move me? f : 

. I only thought—I “elY wisely judge ; 

Why should they move yout Well, the dismal story 
Of that most dismal murder, here committed 
By hands unknown, might A sickly brain 
Such thoughts create of nothing. 

Countess. What say’st thou f here committed ! 

Soph. Did not your hapless brother in this castle 
Come to his end? 


Soph. So, Yes, but a natural end. 
nt it were, it is not so reported. 
rh thy what is else reported r 
Soph. The ts round, all idle stories credit ; 
And say that in his castle, by his servants, 
He was discover’d in the eastern tower 
Murder’d. But, doubtless, ’tis a tale of falsehood, 
Since ’tis to thee unknown. 
Countess. (sinking back into a chair.) It was to me un- 
known. 
(After a long pause.) Dear, dear! the friend, the brother of 
my heart, 
The  pyny of my early, happy days, 
Could such a fate be thine ! 
It makes me weep to think it possible, 
Yet I believe it not. 
Soph. You tremble much. 
Countess. I’m cold and chill: ‘tis weariness of body ; 
Do not regard it ; I shall soon be better. 
(Trumpet sounds without.) 
A trumpet! then some martial guest approaches. 
O most unwelcome! 
Soph. Tis Tortona’s Marquis. 
Countess. He is not in these parts ;it cannot be. 
Soph. He is upon his march with some gay troops 
To join the army, and hath made a halt 
Here in our nearest town to rest his men. 
So said his servant, whom I found this morning 
Lurking within the castle; and I guess 
His warlike lord is come. 
Countess. I cannot see him. 
Go thou ; plead my excuse : I am unwell ; 
Say what thou wilt, but let me be excused. 


Enter Rovant. 


Rovani here !—O, how is this? My lord? 
Rov. He is not far behind. I am, fair lady, 
The vanguard of his band ; and, as I trust, 
Bearing no dismal tidings. 
Countess. O no! they should, indeed, be joyful, if— 
And, as in truth I trust—my lord is well ! 
Rov. Yes; from the wars, unhurt and strong in health, 
Garcio returns! where he has done the service 
Of an undaunted powerful combatant, 
To that of a right skilful leader join’d. 
He is not one of your reserved chiefs, 
Who, pointing with their dainty fingers, thus, 
Say, “Go, my friends, attack yon frowning ranks.” 
No, by my faith! with heavy cimeter 
He closes to the bloody work himself, 
And to the carnage of each grisly field 
Brings his full tale of death. 
Countess (shrinking back.) Is he so ruthless, then * 
‘ Ay, in the field. 
But in your hall or bower, where ladies smile, 
Who is more gentle? Thus it often is: 
A lady feels not on her soldier’s hand, 
That softly presses her more gentle palm, 
The deaths which it has dealt. 
Soph. I’m sure, were but thy rapier like thy tongue, 
The count must have in thee an able second. 
Rov. I may not boast ; but doth my circled finger 
More rudely press thy snowy arm, fair maid, 
Because this graven jewel was the gift 
Of a great Moorish princess, whose rude foe 
I slew before her eyes ? 
Soph. Some angry puppy that with snarling mouth 
Snapp’d at her robe or sandal’d heels, belike. 
i Nay, by my faith! a foe in worth mine equal. 
Soph. That I will grant thee readily. But say, 
How far behind thee is the noble count ! 
Countess. Ay, is he near? . 
Rov. Within a few short miles. 
The war has ended sooner than we guess’d, 
And we have made good speed. 
Countess. So near! 
Rov. How is it? This affects you strangely. 
Countess. Such unexpected news! I should be glad, 
But gladness comes with pain. I will retire, 
And for a moment strive to calm this tremor. . 
(To Sophera.) Follow me not. [ Exit. 
Rov. (looking after her as she goes off.) I have, ere now, 
beheld the sudden news 





Of a good lord’s return from foreign lands 
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By wedded dame received; but so received, 

Never till now. How’s this? What is the matter? 
How shall a simple bachelor, as I am, 

Have thoughts of this bless’d state, if such as she 
Cold and capricious prove? 

Soph. Blame her not hastily ; she is depress’d : 
Old Baldwin, whom his master left behind, 

That faithful servant, died with us this morning. 

Rov. Alas, poor soul! and he is gone at last ! 
Well, we have brought you thirsty throats enow 
To drink his fun’ral wassals. Ay, poor Baldwin! 
A hardy knave thou wert in better days. 

If I had known of this, Heaven rest his soul ! 
I had not sounded my approach so cheerly. 

Soph. To te}l the truth, that martial sound deceived us. 

We took you for Tortona’s warlike lord, 
Who, to refresh his passing troops, we hear, 
Has made a halt :—I thought 

Rov. Out with thy thought! 
Why dost thou hesitate?—I will explain it. 

I’ve brought you disappointment. 

Soph. You mistake me. 

Rov. Nay, pardon me; I linger here too long: 

But,—ere I go,—how does the infant heir ? 
I must tell Garcio I have seen his boy. 

Soph. With pleasure I'll conduct thee. 
Provoking smiles of love from every face 
That looks upon him, be it ere so stern. 

Rov. How then will a fond father feel !—How oft— 
How oft and fondly hath he talk’d of him! 

Though but a little grasp of shapeless life, 
With puling whine, just winking to the light, 
As I remember well, when Garcio left him. 

Soph. Is Garcio, then, so tender ? 

Rov. Dost thou doubt it? 
The bear doth love his cub, bear though he be: 
But Garcio is a man of strong affections. 

Come, pray thee, lead. 





*Tis an urchin 


[Exeunt. 


ACT IL 


SCENE L—A wild Alley with a Grove behind. Martial 
Music heard without. 


Then enter Garcio with his Soldiers on march, and GONZALOS. 


Gar. Halt, my brave comrades; here we’ll rest a while 
Till sultry noon be past. ‘Those spreading trees 
Will give you shade. 
(To Gonzalos.) See’st thou Rovani coming ? 

Gonz. No, good my lord; but through the trees I see 
Your castle’s turrets brightened with the sun. 
Look there! it is a fair, enliv’ning sight. 

Gar. (turning away, after a hasty look.) I see, I see.—But 

wherefore stays Rovani! 

(To Soldiers.) Go, choose, each as he lists, his spot of rest ; 
I'll keep me here. 


(Gonzalos and the Soldiers retire to the bottom of the Stage, 
but still appear partially through the trees.) 
(After musing some time.) An infants life! 
What is an infant’s life? The chilly blast, 
That nips the blossom, o’er the cradle breathes, 
And child and dam like blighted sweetness fade. 
If this should be! O, dear, uncertain bliss ! 
Shame on his tardy steps !—Ha! here he comes ! 


Enter Rovant, while Garcio runs up to him eagerly. 


They are alive 2 they’re well! And thou hast seen them? 
a an lady and your son? 
rar. (impatiently.) Ay, ay! 
Rov. , They’re well. 





(Pauses and looks earnestly at him.) Something is wrong— 
I have nor wife nor child! 
Rov. They are both well: have I not spoke plain words ? 
om, Plain words! yes, baldly plain; reserved and heart- 
ess. 
Thou dost not use me like a fellow soldier, 
In the same warfare worn.—W hat hast thou seen? 
Thou say’st my lady’s well: did she receive, 
With a wife’s joy, the news of my return? 
Rov. I am not skill’d to say ; for dispositions 
Of various hues are variously affected. 
The news were sudden and unlook’d for: oft 
The joy of such is clouded and disturb’d. 
She did withdraw in secrecy to hide 
Her strong emotions. 
Gar. She was strongly moved? 
Rov. I know not how it was.—The servants, too, 
Whisper’d together as I pass’d and look’d 
With a strange staring gravity upon me. 
Dull clowns! who should have cast their caps in air 
For joy of your return.—Baldwin is dead ; 
And if for him they wear those sombre looks, 
Good piteous souls they are.—A courtly damsel, 
Attending on the Countess, did, forsooth! 
Mistake my trumpet for the glad arrival 
Of some gay visiter, who was expected ; 
Whose buxom train, no doubt, contains some youth 
More grateful to her sight than war-worn knight, 
Such as my paltry self. 
Gar. What visiter? 
Rov. That very martial lord, 
The Marquis of Tortona, save his worth! 
For he conducts his soldiers through these parts, 
And makes a halt in this fair neighbourhood, 
Some days or so, for needful recreation. (A pause.) 
What! stay we here to ruminate upon it? 
Will that avail !—Come, onward to the castle! 
And, be our welcome there or cold or kind, 
*Tis what Heaven sends us. 
Gar. Off; disturb me not ! 
Thy heart is light. 
Rov. No, Garcio; ’tis not light 
If thine be heavy. I have told my tale 
Too well I see it now—but foolishly : 
Yet their cold looks provok’d ne, Ae not on it: 
There is one face, at least, within your walls 
Will smile on you with sweet and guileless smiles: 
A noble boy,—might call a monarch father, 
Ay, by my faith! and do him honour, too. 
Gar. Does he lisp sounds already!—And so lovely ? 
I’ve found tears now, press’d being that I am! 
Come then; I'll summon strength: whate’er betide, 


Or good or ill, I'll meet it. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
An Apartment in the Castle. 
Enter Countess and Sopuera. 


Countess. He is within the gates; here will I stop, 

Nor wander further: I’ll receive him here. 

(Jéstening.) Heaven give me strength! his well known steps 
so near me! 


Enter Garcio; he runs eagerly to embrace the Counress, 
who faints, 


Gar. So moved! Can this be joy? 


(Sophera chafes her hands and temples, while Garcio gazes 
on her with keen observation : she recovers.) 


My gentle love, 
Who wert my gentle love, come I upon thee 
Like some unlook’d for,—some unwelcome thing? 
Countess. Is it thy voice, my Garcio, in mine ears 


Gar. Thank Heaven, they are!—But yet thy words are| Sounding, as it was wont, the voice of love? 


slow : 
Does she not follow thee? Waits she my coming ? 
Rov. She surely does expect it. 


Gar. How should it sound to thee!—The wars have spared 
me; 
The bullet and the sabre’s stroke have err’d, 


Gar. What voice, what looks are these? O speak more|'To spare this head, where thousands fell around me: 


freely ! 


For I believed thy saintly prayers did mar 





If there is mercy in thee, speak more freely ! 
PART I.—no. 23, 6 


Their death-commissioned power.—Yes; I believed it. 
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Countess. And still believe it—Yes, my prayers were 
raised 

Most fervently to Heaven: and I will bless it, 

That thou art safe. (Takes his hand in hers tenderly, and is 
about to press it to her breast, when a shuddering seizes 
her, and she lets it drop.) 

Gar. What is the matter? Thou art strangely seized. 

Does sudden illness chill thee? 

Soph. The Countess, good my Lord, is much o’ercome. 

Her health is weak at present: agitation 

Strongly affects her. But she'll soon recover. 

Gar. Thou answ’rest for her readily, young lady, 

And wisely too. 


Enter Rovant, followed by Norse, carrying a sleeping 
infant. 


Rov. Come on, good Nurse; thou need’st not be ashamed 
To show thy bantling, sleeping or awake. 
A nobler, comelier, curly-pated urchin 
Ne’er changed the face of stern and warlike sire 
To tearful tenderness.—Look here, my Lord. 
Gar. (turning eagerly round.) 'The child! my child! 
(lifting the mantle that covers it, and gazing on the 
infant.) f 
Rov. Ay, there are cheeks and lips like roses glowing ; 
And, see, half-open’d eyelids show within 
The dewy azure of his sleeping eyes, 
Like loopholes in a cloud.—Awake, sweet imp! 
Gar. Nay, wake him not; his sleep is beautiful. 
Let me support———Come to my stirring heart, 
And here be cradled, thing of wond’rous joy! 
(Taking the child.) 
Here, in the inmost core of beating life, 
I'd lodge thee. Mine thou art! yes, thou art mine! 
Here is my treasured being: thou wilt love me. 
(Laying his face close to the child’s.) 
Blest softness ! little hand and little cheek! 
This is a touch so sweet! a blessed touch! 
There is love in it; love that will not change! (Bursting 
into tears, while the Nurse takes the child again.) 
Countess (aside, observing his emotion.) O heaven, he 
weeps !—the tears of strong affection! 
Away, base doubts! (Running to him, and clasping her 
arms round him.) 
Garcio, dear Garcio! husband of my heart, 
And father of my boy! is there within thee 
Such soft and strong affection! O, there is! 
And with it every good and generous feeling. 
Forgive me, O forgive me! 
Gar. How, my love? 
How wakes this sudden burst of tenderness? 
Dost thou at last feel for thy wretched husband 
The love of other days !—I’ve thought of thee— 
I’ve thought of this our meeting, but, alas! 
Not so my fancy shaped it. 
Countess. O, forgive me! 
My mind was weak and brooded on dark thoughts. 
We'll cast them from us‘—Yes, thy child, thy boy ! 
Look on him still: they say that in his face 
There are some traits of thine. Observe his mouth; 
That smile———— 
Gar. Nay, that sweet smile [ could not give him; 
No, nor those lips. He much resembles thee. 
Countess. Thinkest thou so! Then haply thou perceiv’st 
Another likeness some have sadly traced; ~ 
Dost thou perceive it? 
Gar. No: another likeness? 
Countess. In my sad lonely hours, I have imagined, 
And sooth’d me with the pleasing, mournful thought, 
He bears some faint resemblance to my brother, 
My poor Ulrico. 
(Garcio’s countenance becomes stern, and looking again 
steadfastly on the child, he turns away in silence.) 
It does not strike thee, then? 
Gar. (motioning the Nurse to retire.) We shall disturb his 
slumbers. 








Dark cumb’rous things which we must cast aside 
To make the present hour endurable. 
Who waits without !—A cup of wine, I pray ; 
I’m tir’d and faint. 
Countess. Indeed, thou seem’st unwell : 
I fear thou bring’st not back thy wonted health. 
Gar. I'm well,—I was in health, but this damp region, 
I breathe not in it but with breath suppress’d. 
Thou know’st right well I never liked this place : 
Why art thou here? 
Countess. It is necessity. 
Gar. I know; I know; but other homes there are; 
We'll hence to-morrow. 
Countess. Ha! so soon, my lord? 
Gar. It must be so. I would retire awhile; 
Where is my chamber ? 
Countess. In the western tower. 
Gar. No; V’ll remain—I will not yet retire. 
(Pacing to and fro, and then returning to her.) 
I know not how it is; I’m fanciful ; 
I like a southern chamber. 
Countess (in a faint voice, gazing fearfully upon him.) 

Ev’n as you will. 

(Sophera, who has during the greater part of this scene 
retired to the bottom of the stage with Rovani, now 
comes forward. 

Soph. Please you, my lord, to co, I will conduct you 
Where many fair apartments wait your choice. 

Gar. I thank thee, courteous maid. 

[Exit Sophera, followed by Garcio; and the Countess, 
after a thoughtful pause, is about to break into strong 
exclamations, when, perceiving Rovani, she checks 
herself and goes out hastily.) 

Rov. (coming forward, and looking after her.) All is not 

well: that step, those looks, those gestures, 
So quickly check’d when she perceiv’d me near, 
peg | too visibly a mind disturb’d 
And far remov’d from joy. Garcio is come 
Unwelcomely upon her. Yet that burst 
Of what appear’d like tenderness and love 
When he caress’d his child !—I cannot think 
She has in act been false; tho’ much I doubt. 


Enter Gonzaros behind him. 


Gonz. Ha! mutt’ring to thyself! what are thy thoughts? 
Rov. Faith! ill-condition’d, moody, foolish thoughts, 

Such as lone men, whose heart no kind mate cheers, 

Alone could harbour.—Heaven forgive me for it! 

I think our lady here had been well pleased 

If this, her valiant lord, had from the wars 

Return’d more leisurely.—Her quondam lover, 

The Marquis of Tortona, in the neighbourhood 

With his gay troops, bound for some petty fray 

By them, in lofty phrase, yclep’d war, 
as made a halt, and 
Gonz. Fie! thou canst not think 

That she could turn her heart from valiant Garcio 

To such a fool as he? 4 
Ss such strange things have happen’d.—True, in- 





? 
So vile a change could not at once be made. 
But let us now imagine some soft dame, 
Whose valiant lord is absent, in her castle ; 
Spending her dull lone days. (Changing his voice, and 
aking fantastically.) “Ha! who comes here !”— 
“Good Madam,” saith her waiting gentlewoman, 
“ A knight is at your gate.”—“ He shall not enter: 
It is a fool; go, bid him wend his way.”— 
“ And will you be so rude ?”’—* Ay, true indeed; 
Then, for good courtesy, since it must be, 
Ev’n bid him enter :—’tis a harmless fool."— __ — 
“ Good day, fair Dame.”—* The same to you, Sir Knight."— 
“ Might I presume—but how can words express it, 
The sunshine of your beauty dazzles so!— 
You will not chide me hence? What gentle goodness! 
Dear, precious moments, but so swiftly gone!”— 


Countess (to him reproachfully.) Sent off without a kiss of| Then whispers low the waiting gentlewoman, 


kind endearment? 
Gar. We should disturb him. (Looking after the child as 
he is carried off.) 
Countess. Thine eye pursues him with a mournful look: 
Thou fear’st, perhaps, an early fate may snap 
‘His thread of life, like his lamented uncle’s. 


“Madam, miay he return another day ?’— _ 
“ Well, well, he may, since thou wilt have it so. 
It is in truth an amiable fool.” 

Gonz. Fie, fie, Rovani ! art thou not asham’d ? 
Who would believe, in hearing thee expatiate 
On woman's weakness thus, that thou thyself 





Gar. No; past and future are but shadowy visions ; 


Art but a poor dependent on her favour 
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For all the bloom and sparkle of thy being— 
A very daily beggar of her smiles! 
Rov. I, say’st thou? Where, in what nook of the earth, 
Lives she for whom I sigh? 
Gonz. Nay, rather ask in what nook of the earth 
She liveth not. 'There’s ne’er a moving thing, 
That wears upon its form a woman’s weed, 
Be it or short or tall, or pale or buxom, 
Or young or old, but thou dost roll thine eye, 
And writhe thy body to fantastic shapes 
Of affectation, to attract her notice. 
Rov. Nay, spare me, good Gonzalos! I, perhaps, 
May, as I speak my jest or merry tale, 
With restless eye keep peering to the side 
Where beauty listens, too apparently ; 
But think not this attack on female constancy— 
I mean this present individual push— 
By any other motive has been prompted, 
Than love and true regard for noble Garcio. 
After the toils and dangers he has pass'd 
To see him thus received provokes me much. 
Gonz. Hush! be more prudent ; speak thy mind less freely. 
Thy brain is ever full of idle fancies: 


Come to the air and cool thy fev’rish spleen. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Before the gate of the Castle. 


Enter Lupoviquo, Gauvino, and some inferior Domestics 
JSrom the gate, while martial music is heard without. 


Gauv. (to Ludoviquo, after looking off the stage.) ’Tis as I 
guess’d; look, Mr. Seneschal ! 
They bear the ensigns of Tortona. See! 
Their chief himself is marching in the van. 
Indov. And, by my fay! a warlike face he wears, 
Lofty and grim. 
Gauv. Ay ; full of awful terrors 
For quaking drum-boys and poor piping elves. 
Iudov. Comes he to visit thus our valiant lord 
And show his warlike state? Heaven mend his wit! 


Enter Tortona with a few followers, in martial array. 


Tortona. Be not alarm’d, good sirs: though thus in arms, 
We at your lady’s gate are harmless visitors, 
Who humbly crave admittance. 
(Ludoviquo, as Seneschal, steps forward to receive him with 
courtesy, while Gauvino mutters to himself.) 
Gauv. Mighty man! 
What blest forbearance! For our lady’s sake, 
He will not slay and eat us for a meal! 
a (to Ludoviquo.) Good Mr. Seneschal! inform thy 
ady 
That I, Tortona’s Marquis, and her slave, 
Most humbly beg permission at her feet— 
But here comes opportunity more tempting : 
A gentler messenger. 


Enter Sopuera. 


Gauvino, (aside Ludoviquo.) Great condescending man! 
superb humility! 
Tortona (to Sophera.) Fair Lady! most becoming, as I 
guess, 
The beauteous dame you serve; do me the favour (speaking 
in a lower voice, and leading her aside.) 
To tell the «ble mistress of this castle 
That one, devoted dearly to her service, 
Who breathes the air in whieh she breathes, as gales 
Wafted from Paradise, begs in her presence 
With all devotion to present bimself. 
Sophera (in a loud voice.) The Marquis of Tortona, as I 
guess. 
Tortona. The same; and let not in your peaceful halls 
Our warlike mien alarm you. In the field 
Whate’er our power may be, forget it here. 
Within her precincts, Mars himself would doff 
His nodding helm, and bend in meek submission. 
hera. True, valiant Lord ; the brave are ever gentle 
In hall or bower. But think not warlike guise 
Will so alarm us now : there are within 
Whose nodding plumes, indeed, less downy are, 


Whose well-hack’d armour wears a dimmer hue, 

Who have already taught our timid eyes 

To look more boldly on such awful things. 

Tortona. How, those within? What mean’st thou? 

Sophera. Ha! my Lord! 

You come not then to wish the gentle Countess 

Joy of her Lord’s return. 

Toriona. Is he return’d? It surely cannot be. 

Sophera. He is, in truth. This morning he arrived 

With many valiant soldiers from the wars, 

Where they have seen rough service. 

Tortona, That war so quickly ended ? 

Sophera. Yes, my Lord, 

And fortunately too. The Moors submit 

To the victorious arms of noble Garcio ; 

Who, ere he left their coast, did for his prince 

A happy peace conclude. Will it not please you 

To enter, then, and bid him welcome home. 

Tortona. I should indeed,—but ’twill intrude upon him. 

He and his lady may, perhaps, desire 

Some hours of privacy.—Oblige me, then, 

And offer my respect—congratulation— 

I do but ill express the joy I feel. 

I will no longer trespass. 

(Hurrying away, and then returning.) 

’Tis delicacy makes me thus in haste, 

As thou wilt comprehend. Should time permit, 

Though much I fear to-morrow’s sun will light us 

To other scenes, I will return and pay 

To the most noble Count all courtesy. 

Fair maiden, fare thee well! (Hurrying away, and return- 
ing again; then drawing her further aside and 
speaking sofily in her ear.) 

The Count, as I am told, dislikes this castle: 

His stay, perhaps, may be of short duration ? 

Sophera, Belike it may. 

Tortona. Though quitting this vicinity. 

My station for a time will not be distant. 

Couldst thou in such a case indite to me 

A little note of favour? (Taking her hand.) 

Pretty hand! 

A billet penn’d by thee must needs contain 

Words of sweet import.—Fingers light and slender! 

(Offering to put on a ring.) Let this be favour’d. 

Sophera. Nay, my Lord, excuse me. 

The pen these fingers use indites no billets 

Of such sweet import as you fondly guess: 

A housewife’s recipe, or homely letter 

Of kind inquiry to some absent friend, 

Exhausts its power. Unskill’d to earn such gifts, 

I may not wear them.—Yonder comes Rovani, 

A noble soldier ; stay and learn from him 

The story of the war. Word-bound he is not: 

He’ll tell it willingly. 

(Rovani, who has appeared at the gate, during the latter 
part of their discourse, observing them suspiciously, 
now comes forward.) 

Tortona. No, no! I am in haste, farewell, farewell ! 

[Exit with his followers. 

Indov. He goes, I trow, less grandly than he came. 

Gauv. Such hasty steps, indeed, somewhat derange 

The order of his high nobility. 

Iudov. Yet, pompous as he is, I have been told 

He is no coward. 

Gauv. I suspect him much. 

Ludov. But thou art wrong: although he doth assume 

Those foolish airs of martial gallantry, 

He is as brave as others. 

Rovani (who has placed himself directly in Sront of Sophera, 

and has been looking for some time significantly in her face.) 

So, gentle maid, your martial visiter * 

Retreats right snneey. How fortunate, 

To meet so opportunely at the gate 

A prudent friend, to tell him what, perhaps, 

May save his bones, although it damp his pleasure ! 

Nay, smile not: I commend thee in good earnest. 

Thou art a prudent maid, endow’d with virtues 

That suit thy station. This is ample praise, 

Soph. Ample ; and spoken too with meaning tones. 

What face is this thou wear’st of sly significance * 

Go to! thou dup’st thyself with too much shrewdness; 

And canst not see what plainly lies before thee, 

Because thou aim’st at seeing more. I'll in, 

And bear Tortona’s greeting to my Lord 





And to his Countess. 
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Rov. Do; and give it all— Within these fated precincts doth for me 3 I'll go 
The message and its postscript: words of audience, Love to aversion turn. ; 0! if! 
And those of gentle whisper following after. Rov. What dost thou mean by a mysterious power? Repel 
Let nothing be forgotten. And but ev’n now methought I heard thee name Thoug 
Soph. Nothing shall. A potent secret cause.—Thou hast been wont Y'll not 
Good day, and Heaven curtail thee of thy wits Freely to make me sharer of thy thoughts— : 
To make thee wiser! [Exit into the gate, and followed by| Of all thy secret wishes. i 
Ladoviuo, Fe. Fe. Gar. So I have: 
Rov. (alone.) Ay, ay! a very woman ! pleased and flatter’d| Nought for thy good to hear or mine to utter, What 
With the stale flatt’ry of a practised coxcomb, Have I conceal’d from thee.—I hear a noise. To go 
Though plainly sueing for another’s favour. Rov. No; I hear nothing. Sop 
A very, very woman !—As I guess’d, Gar. But my ear is quick ;— But in 
Some secret intercourse hath been in train, Too quick, perhaps, in fancying sounds that are not. Op'nit 
Although how far in blameful act advanced . Ay, thou art right: Sophera moved the latch. To lay 
I know not.—Now, ’tis cross’d and interrupted. Cor 
So will I e’en believe, and fret no more. Enter Sopuera. Sop 
What good have I in living free from wedlock, Your | 
If I for husband’s honour thus take thought ? Gar. (to Sophera.) Com’st thou to tell me that the priest is A pic 
Better it were to wear the horns myself, ne? A strc 
Knowing it not, than fret for other men. [Exit.| Soph. The Countess did command me to inform you Had ¢ 
She is not well, and begs that for the night Cor 
She may in solitude recruit her spirits. How 
She wishes you good night and peaceful sleep. For a 
a acim She bade me say, my Lord, her malady Thou 
Is of no ardent kind that should alarm you; Soy 
But, as she hopes, will pass away ere morn. 
(Aside to Rovani, while Garcio turns away in silence.) He Co 
ACT IIL takes it deeply. 
Rov. (aside to her.) No, faith! a soldier is too well inured Retir 
SCENE I.—An Apartment in the Castle. To disappointment; knowing not at daybreak Retu: 
Whether his next night’s slumber shall be had 
Enter Garcio and Lupoviquo, speaking as they enter, | On silken couch, by some fair princess fann’d, Alas 
” ~ mah peeing @ Ray eter Or on the cold damp earth, with dead men’s bones That 
Gar. Ha! with a priest! conferring with a priest! His wounded head to pillow. No, sweet maid! So lil 
Have they been long together ? We bear such evils lightly. . ; This 
Ludov. Full an hour. Soph. ’T is well ye do; and so, brave Sir, good wrt Ye si 
Gar. And does she oft such ghostly counsel take ? ait. Alas 
Has she of late? ey Sree ee Gar. (returning to Rovani.) What think’st thou of this At si 
Laudov. My Lord? message ! , Wha 
Gar. O, nothing! nothing! Rov. I know not what to think. Sine! 
Stare not as if I meant to question thee: — Gar. Thou dost! thou dost! for in thine eyes I read Dear 
I had no more to say. (Motioning him away.) A shameful thought, that must remain unutter’d. | 
4 [Exit Ludoviquo.| Ruin, and shame, and misery come upon me! 
é - (Alone.) At such a time retired with her confessor ! Heaven pours its vengeance on this cursed head ! 
What! hath her lord’s return caused in her mind Rov. Nay, do not thus give way: be well assured 
h Such sudden need of ghostly counsel!—Strange ! Ere thou give loose to passion. : G 
I Something hath been amiss: if not in act, Gar. Assur’d ! and how assur’d? What can I dot™— That 
She is, I fear, in will and fancy tainted. Become a calm inquisitor of shame? — Tot 
Rov. Restrain thyself, and go to thine apartment, Wh 
j Rovani enters behind him unperceived. As if to pass the night. But, some hours later, Oh, 
t bay . tw — vd rest, — — — be 
| Rov. Nay, pure or tainted, leave the fancy free. nto thy lady’s chamber. There thou’lt see = 
i Of her en ik who may cognisance take " If she indeed be sick, or if she hold 
Although cow!'d priests beneath their jurisdiction The vigil of a guilt-distracted mind. C 
; Pretend to hold her, be not thou so strict. Gar. 1 like thy counsel well: I’ll to my chamber. If th 
is Gar. Thou know’st, then, that my wife is with her priest. Good night, my friend. [Exeunt severally. The 
i Rov. I knew it not.—She is a pious dame: Sur 
Hh She seems—she is a very pious dame. C 
Gar. Nay, speak thy mind! thou need’st not hesitate. SCENE Il. 
4 We have been fellow-soldiers nine long years: Tha 
{ Thou ne’er wert wont to weigh thy words with me. The Bedchamber of the Countess, who is discovered sitting C 
i What dost thou think? There is some cause for this. on a low seat by the side of the Bed, with her head and 
: se } ewe ti peadoehangs ye erred ogy arms thrown upon the bed. She raises her head, and, after 
! ar. Not so; it is not that.—Yet, were she false, pause : 
; Methinks her shame-flush’d face would turn aside, staat crete Ot ites 
j Nor look on me so oft and earnestly Countess. It cannot be! The roused and angry deep oa 
t As I have seen her gaze.—It cannot be ! Lashes its foaming billows o’er the bark - 
In act she is not false—But if her heart, That bears th’ accursed freight, till the scared crew Ga 
{ Where every kind and dear affection dwelt,— Into its yawning gulf casts forth the murderer. A 
If it be changed—(stamping on the ground) Some fiend hath} On the embattled field, in armour cased, It 
' been at work,— Bs ' ‘ His manly strength to blasted weakness turns. ' U 
Some cursed agent hath been tamp’ring with her. (Pacing to] Yea, in their peaceful homes, men, as by instinct, AS 
‘ and fro in violent agitation.) , From the ink velling of his eye will turn 0, 
‘a Rov. Be not so wretched for a doubtful ill, They know not why, so legibly has Nature He 
Which, if it be at all ; Set on his brow the mark of bloody Cain. Sa 
Gar. A doubtful ill ! And shall I think the prosp’rous Garcio,—he Th; 
Oh, if my head but ached, or fev’rish sleep, Whose countenance ent all eyes, whose smile, Th 
Or the more potent secret cause forced from me Whose voice was love, whose frame with strong affection 
One groan or sigh, what tones of kind alarm ! I’ve seen so dearly moved ; who in my arms, 0 
] And the soft pressure of her gentle hand Who in my heart hath lived—No! let dark priests, se 
: In mute affliction, till T smiled in ! : From the wild fancies of a dying man, ‘ 
Ky Here, on my bursting heart I feel it still, Accuse him as they will, I'll not believe it. ; re) 
Though cold and changed she be. (After another pause.) Would in this better faith my mind 
(After a gloomy pause.) Perhaps some awful and mysterious had strength 
power To hold itself unshaken! Doubt is misery. 
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I'll go to him myself and tell my wretchedness. 

O! if his kindling eye with generous ire 

Repel the charge ;—if his blest voice deny it, 
‘Though one raised from the dead swore to its truth, 
T'll not believe it. 


Enter Sopuera. 


What brings thee here again ? 
To go to bed ? : 

Soph. And so I did intend. 

But in my chamber, half prepared for rest, 
Op’ning the drawer of an ancient cabinet 
To lay some baubles by, I found within. 

Countess. What hast thou found ? 

Soph. Have I not heard you say, that shortly after 

Your marriage with the Count, from your apartment, 
A picture of your brother, clad in mail, 
A strong resemblance, over which your tears 
Had oft been shed, was stol’n away ? 
Countess. Thou hast. 
How it was stol’n, for value it had none 
For any but myself, I often wonder’d. 
Thou hast not found it? 

Soph. See! this I have found. 

(Giving her a picture, which she seizes eagerly.) 

Countess. Indeed, indeed it is! 

(After gazing mournfully on it.) 
Retire, I pray thee, nor, till morning break, 
Return again, for I must be alone. [Exit Sophera. 
(After gazthg again on the picture.) 
Alas! that lip, that eye, that arching ‘brow ; 
That thoughtful look which I have often mark’d, 
So like my noble father! (Kissing it.) 
This for his dear, dear sake, and this for thine: 
Ye sleep i’ the dust together.— 
Alas! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 
At sight of those thou lovedst!—What things have been, 
What hours, what years of trouble have gone by, 
Since thus in happy careless youth thou wert 
Dearest and nearest to my simple heart. 

(Kisses it again, and presses it to her breast, while Gar- 
cio, who has entered behind by a concealed door at the 
bottom of the stage, comes silently upon her, and she 
utters a scream of surprise. 

Gar. This is thy rest, then, and the quiet sleep 

That should restore thy health : thou giv’st these hours 

To the caressing of a minion’s image 

Which to a faithful husband are denied. 

Oh, oh! they but on morning vapour tread, 

Who ground their happiness on woman’s faith. 

Some reptile too! (Stamping on the ground.) A paltry, 
worthless minion! 

Countess. Ha! was it jealousy so much disturb’d thee ? 

If this be so, we shal! be happy still. 
The love I bear the dead, dear though it be, 
Surely does thee no wrong. 

Gar. No, artful woman! give it to my hand. 

(Snatching at the picture.) 
That is the image of a living gallant. 

Countess. O would it were! (Gives it to him, and he, 
starting as he looks upon it, staggers back some paces, 
till he is arrested by the pillar of the bed, against 
which he leans in a kind of stupor, letting the picture 
fall from his hands.) 

Merciful God! he’s guilty !—am I thus? 
Heaven lend me strength! I'll be in doubt no longer. 
(Running up to him, and clasping her hands together.) 
Garcio, a fearful thing is in my mind, 
And curse me not that I have harbour'd it, 
If that it be not so.—The wretched Baldwin, 
Upon his deathbed, in his frenzied ravings, 
Accused thee as the murderer of my brother: 
O pardon me that such 2 monstrous tale 
Had any power to move me !—Look upon me! 
Say that thou didst it not, and I’ll believe thee. 
Thou dost not speak. What fearful look is that? 
That blanching cheek ! that quiv’ring lip!—O, horrible ! 
(Catching hold of his clothes.) 
Open thy lips! relieve me from this misery ! 
Say that thou didst not do it. (He remains silent, making a 
rueful motion of the head.) 
O God! thou didst, thou didst! (Holds up her hands to 
heaven in despair, and then, recoiling from him to a 
distant part of the chamber, stands gazing on him 


Did I not charge thee 





(A pause.) 





with horror. Garcio, after great agitation, begins to 
approach her irresolutely.) 
I’ve shared thy love, been in thy bosom cherish’d, 
But come not near me! touch me not! the earth 
Yawning beneath my feet will shelter me 
From thine accursed hand. 
Gar. O Margaret! 
Can gentlest love to such fierce detestation 
Be in an instant changed, for one sad deed, 
The hasty act of a most horrid moment, 
When hell and strong temptation master’d me ? 
And yet why marvel? for thou canst not more 
Detest that deed than I, the wretched doer. 
Countess. Ah, ah! why didst thou ? 
Gar. Listen to my story. 
But, oh! the while, unfasten from my face 
Those looks of horror, else I cannot tell it. 
Countess. Speak then, I hear thee. 
Gar. Thou know’st too well with what fierce pride Ulrico 
Refused, on thy behalf, my suit of love; 
Deeming a soldier, though of noble birth, 
Ev’n his own blood, possessing but his arms 
And some slight wreaths of fame, as match unmeet 
For one whom lords of princely territor 
Did strive to gain :—and here, indeed, a 
He rightly deem’d ; my suit was most presumptuous. 
Countess. Well, pass this o’er;—I know with too much 
pride 
He did oppose thy suit. 
Gar. That night! It was in dreary, dull November, 
When at the close of day, with faithful Baldwin, 
I reach’d this castle with the vain intent 
To make a last attempt to move his pity. 
I made it, and I fail’d. With much contempt 
And aggravating passion, he dismiss’d me 
To the dark night. 
Countess. You left him then? You left him? 
Gar. O yes! I left him. In my swelling breast 
My proud blood boil’d. Through the wild wood I took 
My darkling way. A violent storm arose ; 
The black dense clouds pour’d down their torrents on me; 
The roaring winds aloft with the vex’d trees 
Held strong contention, whilst my buffetted breast 
The crushing tangled boughs and torn-up shrubs 
Vainly opposed. Cross lay the wild’ring paths. 
I miss’d the roads; and after many turnings, 
Seeing between the trees a steady light, 
As from a window gleam, I hasten’d to it. 
It was a lower window, and within, 
The lighted chamber show’d me but too well, 
We had unwittingly a circuit made 
Back to the very walls from whence we came. 
Countess. Ah, fated, fatal error! most perverse ! 
Gar. But, oh! what feelings, think’st thou, rose within 
me? 
What thoughts, what urging thoughts, what keen sugges- 
tions 
Crowded upon me like a band of fiends, 
When, on a nearer view, within the chamber, 
Upon an open couch, alone and sleeping, 
T saw Ulrico? 
Countess. Didst thou slay him sleeping? 
The horrible deed!—Thou could’st not! 
not! 
Gar. Well may’st thou say it! 
garet, 
Living, though most unworthy as I was, 
Companion of thy virtues, one, whose heart 
Has been to good affections form’d and bent; 
But then it Was not so.— My hapless youth 
In bloody, savage, predatory war 
Was rear’d. It was no shock to my rude childhood 
To see whole bands of drunk or sleeping men 
In cold blood butcher’d. Could I tell to thee 
The things that I have seen: things, too, in which 
My young hand took its part; thou would’st not wonder, 
That, seeing thus my enemy in my power, 
Love, fortune, honours, all within the purchase 
Of one fell stroke, I raised my arm and gave it. 
Countess. Fearful temptation ! 
Gar. After a fearful pause, I softly enter’d. 
The deed was done ; and, hastening from the chamber 
With breathless speed back to the spot where Baldwin 
Held my brave steed, I mounted, favour’d now 
By a new-risen moon and waning storm ; 


O thou could’st 


I’ve become, sweet Mar- 
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(Throws himself on the ground, uttering a deep groan, when 
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And to the fleetness of that noble creature 
I owe it, that though heir to him I slew, 
No whisper of suspicion upon me 
E’er breath’d as perpetrator of the deed. 
Countess. And I have been the while thy bosom’s mate, 
Pressing in plighted love the bloody hand 
That slew my Sulies ! 
Gar. Thou, indeed, hast been 
An angel pure, link’d to a fiend. Yet, think not 
I have enjoy’d what guilt so deep had earn’d. 
Oh no! I’ve borne about, where’er I went, 
A secret wretchedness within my breast 
Turning delight to torment.—Now thou knowest 
Why on my midnight couch thou’st heard me oft 
Utter deep groans, when thou, waked from thy sleep, 
Hast thought some nightmare press’d me. 
Oh ! were the deed undone, not all the diff’rence 
Of sublunary bliss that lies between 
A world’s proud monarch and the lothliest wretch 
That — subsistence from the fetid dunghill, 
Would tempt me to embrue my hands in murder. 
(Speaking these last words loud and vehemently.) 
Countess. Hush! speak not thus! thou’lt be o’erheard: 
some list’ner 
Is at the door. I thought I heard a noise. 
(Going to the door, opening it, then shutting it softly and 
returning.) 
No; there is nothing: ’twas my fears deceived me. 
Gar. And dost thou fear for me? Is there within thee 
Still some remains of love for one so guilty? 
Thou wilt not then, in utter detestation, 
Heap curses on my head. ‘ 
Countess. Guilty as thou hast been, I cannot curse thee. 
O no! I'll nightly from my cloister’d cell 
Send up to pitying Heaven my prayers for thee. 
Gar. Thy cloister’d cell! What mean those threat’ning 
words ? 
Countess. Garcio, we must part. 
Gar. No; never! Any punishment but this! 
We shall not part. 
Gane, We must, we must! *I'were monstrous, ’twere 
unho 
Longer to live with thee. 
Gar. No, Margaret, no! Think’st thou I will indeed 
Submit to this, ev’n cursed as I am? 
No; were I black as hell’s black fiends, and thou 
Pure as celestial spirits (and so thou art,) 
Still thou art mine ; my sworn, my wedded love, 
And still as such I'll hold thee. 
Countess. Heaven bids us part: yea, Nature bids us part. 
Gar. Heaven bids us part! Then let it send its light- 


ning 

To strike me from thy side. Let yawning earth, 

Op’ning beneath my feet, divide us. Then, 

And not till then, will I from thee be sever’d. 
Countess. Let go thy terrible grasp: thou would’st not o’er 


me 
A dreaded tyrant rule? Beneath thy power 
Thou may’st indeed retain me, crush’d, degraded, 
Watching in secret horror every glance 
Of thy perturbed eye, like a quell’d slave, 
If this suffice thee; but all ties of love— 
All sympathy between us now is broken, 
And lost for ever. 
Gar. And canst thou be so ruthless? No, thou canst not! 
Let Heaven in its just vengeance deal with me! 
Let pain, remorse, disease, and every ill 
Here in this world of nature be my portion! 
And in the world of spirits too well I know 
The murd’rer’s doom abides me. 
Is this too little for thy cruelty? 
No; by the living God! on my curst head 
Light every ill but this! We shall not part. 
Countess. Let go thy desp’rate hold, thou desp’rate man! 
Thou dost constrain me to an oath as dreadful ; 
And by that awful name 
Gar. Forbear, forbear ! 
Then it must be ; there is no mitigation. 





Rovani and Sophera burst in upon them from opposite 


sides.) 
Rovani (to the Countess.) What is the matter? Hath he 
on himself 
Done some rash act? I heard him loud and stormy. 
Soph. She cannot answer thee; look to the Count, 


And I will place her gently on her couch ; 
For they are both most wretched. 
(Sophera supports the Countess, while Rovani endeavours tg 
raise Garcio from the ground, and the scene closes.) 


SCENE IV. 


The inside of a rustic Hermitage; the Hermit discovered 
marking a figure on the wall. 


Hermit. This day to all the lonely days here spent ; 
Making a term of thirty years’ repentance. 

For forty years of sin. Heaven of its mercy 

Accept the sacrifice !—Who knocks without? 

(Knocking at the door.) 
*Tis nothing but my fancy. Break of day 

Yet scarcely peeps, nor hath a new-waked bird 

Chirp’d on my branchy roof. (Knocking again.) 
Nay, something does. 

Lift up the latch whoe’er thou art; nor lock 

Nor bar, nor any hind’rance e’er prevents 

Those who would enter here. 


Enter Rovant. 


Rov. O pardon, holy Hermit, this intrusion 
At such untimely hour ; for misery 
Makes free with times and seasons. 
Hermit. Thou sayest well: it will d’ off ceremony 
Ev’n in a monarch’s court.—Sit down, I pray: 
I am myself a poor repentant sinner, 
But, as [ trust, a brand saved from the fire., 
Then tell thy tale, and give thy sorrows vent: 
What can I do for thee ? 
Rov. I do not for myself entreat thy pity, 
But I am come from an unhappy man, 
Who, inly torn with agony of mind, 
Hath need of ghostly aid. 
Hermit. 1 am no priest. 
Rov. I know thou art not, but far better, Father, 
For that which I entreat thee. ‘ 
For the cowl’d monk, in peaceful cloisters bred, 
Who hath for half'a cent’ry undisturb’d 
Told o’er his beads ;—what sympathy hath he 
For perturb’d souls, storm-toss’d i’ the wicked world ? 
Therefore Count Garcio most desires to see thee, 
And will to thee alone unlock his breast. 
Hermit. Garcio, the lord of this domain ? 
Rov. The same. 
Hermit. The blest in love,—the rich, the prosp’rous Garcio! 
Rov. He hath since dead of night traversed his chamber 
Like one distraught, or cast him on the ground 
In all the frantic violence of despair. 
I have watch’d by him, but from thee alone 
He will hear words of counsel or of peace. 
Thy voice, perhaps, will calm a stormy spirit 
That ne’er has known control. 
Hermit. God grant it may! 


We'll lose no time, my son ; I follow thee. [ Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE L—An Ante-room: Rovant discovered pacing (0 
and fro. 


Rov. Their conference is —_ The gentle Hermit 
Has had, I fear, no easy task.—He comes! 


Enter Hermit. 


Save thee, good Father! hath thy shriving sped ? 

How is thy penitent ? re 
Hermit. Better, I hope : may Heaven preserve his mind 

In the meek frame in which I left it. Never, 

In all my intercourse with wretched sinners, 

Have I with a more keen, ungovern’d spirit 

7 contention held. 


; I well believe thee : 
For I have seea ere now his spirit strive 
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In all the restless energy of passion. 
Thou hast at last subdued him ? 
Hermit. Thank God, I- have! 
Heaven 9 vor 
w appears. But go to him, my son; 
ne eae presence cten Within an hour 
He leaves the castle,—leaves his wife and child; 
It is not fit that he should be alone. 
Go, good Rovani, and with soothing words 
Keep thou his resolution to the bent. ‘ 
Rov. Ah! such a resolution! Heard I right? 
To leave his wife and child ? : 
Hermit. Question me not, my son; there is good cause: 
’Tis meet that he should go. 
Rov. Forgive me, Father! 
That solemn voice and sorrowing eye too well 
Assert there is a cause,—a fearful cause. 
I will obey thee. (Going, but returns again.) 
Is there aught further thou would’st have me do? 
Hermit. He will, perhaps, desire to see his lady ; 
But till he be prepared to leave the castle, 
And take his last farewell, methinks ’twere better 
They should not meet. 
Rov. I understand you, Father. 
[Exeunt severally. 


Meek and resigned to 


“SCENE II. 


The apartment of the CountEss, who is discovered sitting on 
a low seat, her elbows resting on her lap, and her face co- 
vered with her clasped hands. She raises her head sud- 
denly, listens for a moment, and then springs from her 
seat. 


Countess. I am not now deceived. (Goes to the door and 

listens, then returns.) I heard his steps,— 

Yea, and his voice,—and it was nothing. Ah! 

My mind and senses so confused are grown, 

That all this wretchedness seems like a dream ; 

A dream, alas! from which there is no waking. 

I hear him now: it is a distant step: 

I may be yet deceived. (Going near the door, and listening 
again.) It is, it is! 

Heaven give me strength! ‘my trial is at hand! 


Enter Ganrcio, who approaches her, and then stopping short, 
gazes at her sadly, while she stands with her eyes fixed on 
the ground, 


Gar. Marg’ret, I thought—I hoped—I was persuaded 
The farewell yearnings of a broken heart 
Would move thee to some pity of my state ; 

But that averted face, that downcast eye,— 
There is abhorrence in it. 
Countess. Oh no! I fear’d to look; ’tis not abhorrence. 
(Raises her eyes to him, and shrinks back.) 

Gar. What moves thee thus? 

Countess. Alas! thou ’rt greatly alter’d: 
So pale thy cheek, thine eyes so quench’d and sunk! 
Hath one short night so changed thee? 

Gar. A night spent in the tossings of despair, 

When the fierce turmoil of contending passions 
To deepest self-abasement and contrition, 
Subside ;—a night in which I have consented 
To tear my bosom up—to rend in twain 

Its dearest, only ties ;—ay, such a night 

orks on the mortal frame the scathe of years. 

Countess. Alas! thy frame will feel, I fear, too soon 

e scathe of years. Sorrow and sickness then 
Will bow thee down, while cold unkindly strangers 
Neglect thy couch, nor give thee needful succour. 

Gar. And wherefore grieve for this! So much the better: 
They least befriend the wretched who retard 
The hour of his release.—Why should I live 
If Heaven accept my penitence? Hath earth 
Aught still to raise a wish, or gleam the path 
Of one so darken’d round with misery ? 

Countess. Nay, say not so: thy child, thy boy, to see him 
In strength and stature grown,—would not this tempt thee 
To wish some years of life? 

Gar. Others shall rear him; others mark his change 
From the sweet cherub to the playful boy ; 





Share in his harmless sports and catch his love; 
Whilst I, if that I live and am by Heaven 
Permitted, coming as a way-worn stranger, 
At distant intervals, to gaze upon him, 
And strain him to my heart, shall from his eye 
The cold and cheerless stare of wonderment 
Instead of love receive. 
Countess. O think not so! he shall be taught to love thee; 
He shall be taught to lisp thy name, and raise 
His little hands to Heaven for blessings on thee 
As one most dear, though absent. 
Gar. I do believe that thou wilt teach him so. 
I know that in my lonely state of penitence, 
Sever’d from earthly bliss, 1 to thy mind 
Shall be like one whom death hath purified. 
O that, indeed, or death or any suff’rings, 
By earthly frame or frameless spirit endured, 
Could give me such a nature as again 
Might be with thine united! 
Could I but forward look and trust to this, 
Whatever suff’rings of a lengthen’d life 
Before me lay would be to me as nothing ; 
As the rough billows of some stormy frith, 
Upon whose further shore fair regions smile; 
As the rent shroudings of a murky cloud, 
Thro’ which the mountain traveller, as he bends 
His mantled shoulders to the pelting storm, 
Sees sunny brightness peer. Could I but think— 
Countess. Think it! believe it! with a rooted faith, 
Trust to it surely. Deep as thy repentance, 
Aspiring be thy faith ! 
Gar. Ay, were my faith 
Strong as my penitence, ’twere well indeed. 
My scourge and bed of earth would then be temper’d 
Almost to happiness. 
Countess. Thy scourge and bed of earth! alas, alas! 
And mean’st thou then to wreak upon thyself 
Such cruel punishment? O no, my Garcio! 
God doth accept the sorrow of the heart 
Before all studied penance. ’Tis not well: 
Where’er thou art, live thou with worthy men, 
And as becomes thy state. 
Gar. No; when from hence a, banish’d man I go, 
I’ll leave behind me all my crime did purchase. 
Deprived of thee, its first and dearest meed, 
Shall I retain its base and paltry earnings 
To live with strangers more regarded? No; 
Poor as I was when first my luckless steps 
This fatal threshold pass’d,—I will depart. 
Countess. And wilt thou then a houseless wand’rer be ? 
Shall I, in warm robe wrapp’d, by winter fire 
List to the pelting blast, and think the while 
Of thy unshelter’d head !— 
Or eat my bread in peace, and think that Garcio— 
Reduce me not to such keen misery ! 
(Bursting into an agony of tears.) 
Gar. And dost thou still feel so much pity for me? 
Retain [ yet some portion of thy love ? 
O, if 1 do! I am not yet abandoned 
To utter reprobation. (Falling at her feet, and embracing 
her knees.) Margaret! wife! 
May I still call thee by that name so dear ? 
an (disentangling herself from his hold, and removing 
to some distance.) 
O, leave me, leave me! for Heaven’s mercy leave me! 
Gar. (following her, and bending one knee to the ground.) 
Marg’ret, beloved wife! keenly beloved ! 
Countess. Oh, move me not! forbear, forbear in pity! 
Fearful, and horrible, and dear thou art! 
Both heaven and hell are in thee! Leave me then,— 
Leave me to do that which is right and holy. 
Gar. Yes, what is right and a4 thou shalt do; 
Stain’d as I am with blood,—with kindred blood, 
How could I live with thee? O do not think 
I basely seek to move thee from thy purpose. 
O, no! Farewell, most dear and honour’d Marg’ret ! 
Yet, ere I go, could’st thou without abhorrence— 
(Pauses.) 
Countess. What would’st thou, Garcio? 
Gar. If but that hand beloved were to my lips 
Once more in parting press’d, methinks I'd go 
With Jighten’d misery.—Alas! thou canst not! 
Thou canst not to such guilt-—— 
Countess. I can! I will! 





Shall, with such pity as an orphan claims, 





And Heaven in mercy pardon me this sin, 
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Rov. Do; and give it all—_ 
The message and its postscript : words of audience, 
And those of gentle whisper following after. 
Let nothing be forgotten. 
—-. Nothing shall. — 
Good day, and Heaven curtail thee of thy wits 
To make thee wiser! [Exit into the gate, and followed by 
Ludovi:uo, Fe. Fe. ; 
Rov. (alone.) Ay, ay | a very woman ! pleased and flatter’d 
With the stale flatt’ry of a practised coxcomb, 
Though plainly sueing for another's favour. 
A very, very woman !—As I guess’d, 
Some secret intercourse hath been in train, 
Although how far in blameful act advanced 
1 know not.—Now, ‘tis cross’d and interrupted. 
So will I e’en believe, and fret no more. 
What good have | in living free from wedlock, 
If I for husband's honour thus take thought ! 
Better it were to wear the horns myself, 
Knowing it not, than fret for other men. 





[ Exit. 


ACT III. 
SCENE I.—An Apartment in the Castle. 


Enter Garcio and Lupoviquo, speaking as they enter. 


Gar. Ha! with a priest! conferring with a priest ! 
Have they been long together ? 

Ladov, Full an hour. 

Gar. And does she oft such ghostly counsel take ? 
Has she of late? 

Lado, My Lord? 

Gar. O, nothing ! nothing! 
Stare not as if I meant to question thee : 
I had no more to say. (Motioning him away.) 

[Exit Ludoviquo. 

(Alone.) At such atime retired with her confessor ! 
What! hath her lord’s return caused in her mind 
Such sudden need of ghostly counsel !—Strange ! 
Something hath been amiss: if not in act, 
She is, I fear, in will and fancy tainted. 


Rovani enters behind him unperceived. 


Rov. Nay, pure or tainted, leave the fancy free. 
Of her concerns who may cognisance take ? 
Although cow]’d priests beneath their jurisdiction 
Pretend to hold her, be not thou so strict. 

Gar. Thou know'st, then, that my wife is with her priest. 

Rov. I knew it not.—She is a pious dame: 

She seems—she is a very pious dame. 

Gar. Nay, speak thy mind! thou need’st not hesitate. 
We have been fellow-soldiers nine long years: 

Thou ne’er wert wont to weigh thy words with me. 
What dost thou think? There is some cause for this. 

Rov. Women are full of strange and fitful humours. 

Gar. Not so; it is not that.—Yet, were she false, 
Methinks her shame-flush’d face would turn aside, 

Nor look on me so oft and earnestly 

As I have seen her gaze.—It cannot be ! 

In act she is not false—But if her heart, 
Where every kind and dear affection dwelt,— 


Within these fated precincts doth for me 
Love to aversion turn. 


Rov. What dost thou mean by a mysterious power ! 
And but ev'n now methought I heard thee name 
A potent secret cause.—Thou hast been wont 
Freely to make me sharer of thy thoughts— 
Of all thy secret wishes. 
Gar So I have: 


Nought for thy to hear or mine to utter, 

Have I conceal'd from thee.—I hear a noise. 

Rov. No; I hear nothing. 

Gar. But my ear is quick ;— 
Too quick, perhaps, in fancying sounds that are not. 
Rov. Ay, thou art right: Sophera moved the latch. 


Enter Soruera. 


Gar. (to Sophera.) Com’st thou to tell me that the priest is 
one ! 
Soph. The Countess did command me to inform you 
She is not well, and begs that for the night 
She may in solitude recruit her spirits. 
She wishes you good night and peaceful sleep. 
She bade me say, my Lord, her malady 
Is of no ardent kind that should alarm you; 
But, as she hopes, will pass away ere morn.. 
(Aside to Rovani, while Garcio turns away in silence.) He 
takes it deeply. 
Rov. (aside to her.) No, faith! a soldier is too well inured 
To disappointment; knowing not at daybreak 
Whether his next night’s slumber shall be had 
On silken couch, by some fair princess fann’d, 
Or on the cold damp earth, with dead men’s bones 
His wounded head to pillow. No, sweet maid! 
We bear such evils lightly. 
Soph. ’T is well ye do; and so, brave Sir, good nit 
vit. 
Gar. (returning to Rovani.) What think’st thou of this 
message ! 
I know not what to think. 
Gar. Thou dost! thou dost! for in thine eyes I read 
A shameful thought, that must remain unutter’d. 
Ruin, and shame, and misery come upon me! 
Heaven pours its wages on this cursed head! 
Rov. Nay, do not thus give way: be well assured 
Ere thou give loose to passion. 
Gar. Assur’d! and how assur’d? What can I do?— 
Become a calm inquisitor of shame ? 
Rov. Restrain thyself, and go to thine apartment, 
As if to the night. But, some hours later, 
When all are gone to rest, steal softly forth 
Into thy lady’s chamber. There thou'lt see 
If she indeed be sick, or if she hold 
The vigil of a guilt-distracted mind. 
Gar. I like thy counsel well; I'll to my chamber. 
Good night, my friend, [Exeunt severally. 


SCENE I. 


The Bedchamber of the Countess, who is discovered sitting 
on alow seat by the side of the Bed, with her head and 
arms thrown u the bed. She raises her head, and, after 
a thoughtful pause, starts up eagerly. 


Countess. It cannot be! The roused and angry deep 
Lashes its foaming billows o’er the bark 

That bears th’ accursed freight, till the scared crew 
Into its yawning gulf casts forth the murderer. 


If it be changed—(stamping on the ground) Some fiend hath| On the embattled field, in armour cased, 


been at work,— 


Some cursed agent hath been tamp’ring with her. (Pacing to 


and fro in violent agitation.) 

Rov. Be not so wretched for a doubtful ill, 
Which, if it be at all —— 

Gar. A doubtful ill! 
Oh, if my head but ached, or fev’rish sleep, 
Or the more potent secret cause forced from me 
One groan or sigh, what tones of kind alarm ! 
And the soft pressure of her gentle hand 
In mute affliction, till I smiled again ! 

Here, on my bursting heart I feel it still, 
Though cold and changed she be. 


(After a gloomy pause.) Perhaps some awful and mysterious 


power 


His manly strength to blasted weakness turns. 

Yea, in their peaceful homes, men, as by instinct, 

From the ink valine of his eye will turn 

They know not why, so legibly has Nature 

Set on his brow the mark of bloody Cain. 

And shall I think the prosp’rous Garcio,—he 

Whose countenance allured all eyes, whose smile, 

Whose voice was love, whose frame with strong affection 

I’ve seen so dearly moved; who in my arms, 

Who in my heart hath lived—No! let dark priests, 

From the wild fancies of a dying man, 

Accuse him as they will, I'll not believe it. " 

(After —— pause.) Would in this better faith my mind 
stren 





gth 
To hold itself unshaken! Doubt is misery. 
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I'll go to him myself and tell my wretchedness, 

©! if his kindling eye with generous ire 

Repel the charge ;—if his blest voice deny it, 
Though one raised from the dead swore to its truth, 
I'll not believe it. 


Enter Sopnera. 


What brings thee here again ! 
To go to bed? 

Soph. And so I did intend. 

But in my chamber, half prepared for rest, 
Op’ning the drawer of an ancient cabinet 
To lay some baubles by, I found within. 

Countess. What hast thou found ? 

Soph. Have I not heard you say, that shortly after 

Your marriage with the Count, from your apartment, 
A picture of your brother, clad in mail, 
A strong resemblance, over which your tears 
Had oft been shed, was stol’n away ? 
Countess. Thou hast. 
How it was stol’n, for value it had none 
For any but myself, I often wonder’d. 
Thou hast not found it? 

Soph. See! this I have found. 

(Giving her a picture, which she seizes eagerly.) 

Oountess. Indeed, indeed it is! 

(After gazing mournfully on it.) 
Retire, I pray thee, nor, till morning break, 
Return again, for I must be alone. [Exit Sophera. 
(After gazing again on the picture.) 
Alas! that lip, that eye, that arching brow ; 
That thoughtful look which I have often mark’d, 
So like my noble father! (Kissing it.) 
This for his dear, dear sake, and this for thine: 
Ye sleep i’ the dust together.— 
Alas! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 
At sight of those thou lovedst!—What things have been, 
What hours, what years of trouble have gone by, 
Since thus in happy careless youth thou wert 
Dearest and nearest to my simple heart. 

(Kisses it again, and presses it to her breast, while Gar- 
cio, who has entered behind by a concealed door at the 
bottom of the stage, comes silently upon her, and she 
utters a scream of surprise.) 

Gar. This is thy rest, then, and the quiet sleep 

That should restore thy health : thou giv’st these hours 

To the caressing of a minion’s image 

Which to a faithful husband are denied. 

Oh, oh! they but on morning vapour tread, 

Who ground their happiness on woman’s faith. 

Some reptile too! (Stamping on the ground.) A paltry, 
worthless minion ! 

Countess. Ha! was it jealousy so much disturb’d thee? 

If this be so, we shall be happy still. 
The love I bear the dead, dear though it be, 
Surely does thee no wrong. 

Gar. No, artful woman! give it to my hand. 

(Snatching at the picture.) 
That is the image of a living gallant. 

Countess. O would it were! (Gives it to him, and he, 
starting as he looks upon it, staggers back some paces, 
till he is arrested by the pillar. of the bed, against 
which he leans in a kind of stupor, letting the picture 
fall from his hands.) 

Merciful God! he’s guilty !—am I thus? 

Heaven lend me strength! TI’ll be in doubt no longer. 

(Running up to him, and clasping her hands together.) 

Garcio, a fearful thing is in my mind, 

And curse me not that I have harbour’d it, 

If that it be not so.—The wretched Baldwin, 

Upon his deathbed, in his frenzied ravings, 

Accused thee as the murderer of my brother: 

O pardon me that such a monstrous tale 

Had any power to move me!—Look upon me! 

Say that thou didst it not, and I’ll believe thee. (A pause.) 

Thou dost not speak. What fearful look is that? 

That blanching cheek ! that quiv’ring lip !—O, horrible ! 

(Catching hold of his clothes.) 

Open thy lips! relieve me from this misery ! 

Say that thou didst not do it. (He remains silent, making a 
rueful motion of the head.) 

O God! thou didst, thou didst! (Holds up her hands to 
heaven in despair, and then, recoiling from him to a 
distant part of the chamber, stands gazing on him 


Did I not charge thee 
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with horror. Garcio, after great agitation, begins to 
approach her irresolutely.) 
I've shared thy love, been in thy bosom cherish'd, 
But come not near me! touch me not! the earth 
Yawring beneath my feet will shelter me 
From thine accursed hand. 
Gar. O Margaret! 
Can gentlest love to such fierce detestation , 
Be in an instant changed, for one sad deed, 
The hasty act of a most horrid moment, 
When hell and strong temptation master’d me ? 
And yet why marvel! for thou canst not more 
Detest that deed than I, the wretched doer. 
Countess. Ah, ah! why didst thou ? 
Gar. Listen to my story. 
But, oh! the while, unfasten from my face 
Those looks of horror, else I cannot tell it. 
Countess. Speak then, I hear thee. 
Gar. Thou know’st too well with what fierce pride Ulrico 
Refused, on thy behalf, my suit of love ; 
Deeming a soldier, though of noble birth, 
Ev’n his own blood, possessing but his arms 
And some slight wreaths of fame, as match unmeet 
For one whom lords of princely territor 
Did strive to gain :—and here, indeed, | own 
He rightly deem’d ; my suit was most presumptuous. 
Countess. Well, pass this o’er;—I know with too much 


pride 

He did oppose thy suit. 

Gar. That night! It was in dreary, dull November, 
When at the close of day, with faithful Baldwin, 
I reach’d this castle with the vain intent 
To make a last attempt to move his pity. 
I made it, and I fail’d. With much contempt 
And aggravating passion, he dismiss’d me 
To the dark night. 

Countess. You left him then? You left him? 

Gar. O yes! [left him. In my swelling breast 
My proud blood boil’d. Through the wild wood I took 
My darkling way. A violent storm arose ; 
The black dense clouds pour’d down their torrents on me; 
The roaring winds aloft with the vex’d trees 
Held strong contention, whilst my buffetted breast 
The crushing tangled boughs and torn-up shrubs 
Vainly opposed. Cross lay the wild’ring paths. 
I miss’d the roads; and after many turnings, 
Seeing between the trees a steady light, 
As from a window gleam, I hasten’d to it. 
It was a lower window, and within, 
The lighted chamber show’d me but too well, 
We had unwittingly a circuit made 
Back to the very walls from whence we came. 


Countess. Ah, fated, fatal error! most perverse ! 
Gar. But, oh! what feelings, think’st thou, rose within 
met? 
What thoughts, what urging thoughts, what keen sugges- 
tions 


Crowded upon me like a band of fiends, 
When, on a nearer view, within the chamber, 
Upon an open couch, alone and sleeping, 
[ saw Ulrico? 
Countess. Didst thou slay him sleeping? 
The horrible deed!—Thou could’st not! 
not! 
Gar. Well may’st thou say it! 
garet, 
Living, though most unworthy as I was, 
Companion of thy virtues, one, whose heart 
Has been to good affections form’d and bent; 
But then it was not so.—My hapless youth 
In bloody, savage, predatory war 
Was rear’d. It was no shock to my rude childhood 
To see whole bands of drunk or sleeping men 
In cold blood butcher’d. Could I tell to thee 
The things that I have seen: things, too, in which 
My young hand took its part; thou would’st not wonder, 
That, seeing thus my enemy in my power, 
Love, fortune, honours, all within the. purchase 
Of one fell stroke, I raised my arm and gave it. 
Countess. Fearful temptation ! 
Gar. After a fearful pause, I softly enter’d. 
The deed was done ; and, hastening from the chamber 
With breathless speed back to the spot where Baldwin 
Held my brave steed, I mounted, favour’d now 


O thou could’st 


I’ve become, sweet Mar- 





By a new-risen moon and waning storm ; 
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And to the fleetness of that noble creature 
I owe it, that though heir to him I slew, 
No whisper of suspicion upon me 
E’er breath'd as peter of the deed. 
Countess. And I have been the while thy bosom’s mate, 
Pressing in plighted love the bloody hand 
That slew my brother! 
Gar. Thou, indeed, hast been 
An angel pure, link’d toa fiend. Yet, think not 
I have enjoy’d what guilt so deep had earn’d. 
Oh no! I’ve borne about, where’er I went, 
A secret wretchedness within my breast 
Turning delight to torment.—Now thou knowest , 
Why on my midnight couch thou’st heard me oft 
Utter deep groans, when thou, waked from thy sleep, 
Hast thought some nightmare press’d me. 
Oh ! were the deed undone, not all the diff’rence 
Of sublunary bliss that lies between 
A world’s proud monarch and the lothliest wretch 
That gleans subsistence from the fetid dunghill, 
Would tempt me to embrue my hands in murder. 
(Speaking these last words loud and vehemently.) 
Countess. Hush! speak not thus! thou’lt be o’erheard: 
some list’ner 
Is at the door. I thought I heard a noise. 
(Going to the door, opening it, then shutting it softly and 
returning.) 
No; there is nothing: ’twas my fears deceived me. 
Gar. And dost thou fear forme? Is there within thee 
Still some remains of love for one so guilty? 
Thou wilt not then, in utter detestation, 
Heap curses on my head. 
Countess. Guilty as thou hast been, I cannot curse thee. 
O no! I'll nightly from my cloister’d cell 
Send up to pitying Heaven my prayers for thee. 
Gar. Thy cloister’d cell! W 
words ? 
Countess. Garcio, we must part. 
Gar. No; never! Any punishment but this! 
We shall not part. 
Countess. We must, we must! 
unholy 
Longer to live with thee. 
Gar. No, Margaret, no! Think’st thou I will indeed 
Submit to this, ev’n cursed as I am? 
No; were I black as hell’s black fiends, and thou 
Pure as celestial spirits (and so thou art,) 
Still thou art mine ; my sworn, my wedded love, 
And still as such I’ll hold thee. 
Countess. Heaven bids us part: yea, Nature bids us 


Gar. Heaven bids us part! Then let it send its veht. 


ning 
To strike me from thy side. Let yawning earth, 
Op’ning beneath my feet, divide us. Then, 
And not till then, will I from thee be sever’d. 


Countess. Lit go thy terrible grasp: thou would’st not o’er 
me 
. A dreaded tyrant rule? Beneath thy power 


Thou may’st indeed retain me, crush’d, degraded, 
Watching in secret horror every glance 
Of thy perturbed eye, like a quell’d slave, 
If this suffice thee; but all ties of love— 
All sympathy between us now is broken 
And lost for ever. 
Gar. And canst thou be so ruthless? 
Let Heaven in its just vengeance deal with me! 
Let pain, remorse, disease, and every ill 
Here in this world of nature be my portion ! 
And in the world of spirits too well i 
The murd’rer’s doom abides me. 
Is this too little for thy cruelty ? 
No; by the living God! on my curst head 
a oy ill but this! We shall not part. 
ntess. Let go thy desp’rate hold, thou desp’rate man! 
Thou dost constrain me to an oath as dreadful ; 
And by that awful name—— 
Gar. Forbear, forbear ! 
Then it must be; there is no mitigation. 


(Throws himself on the ground, uttering a deep groan, when 


hat mean those threat’ning 


*T were monstrous, ’twere 


No, thou canst not! 


And I will place her gently on her couch ; 

For they are both most wretched. . 

(Sophera supports the Countess, while Rovani endeavours to 
raise Garcio from the ground, and the scene closes.) 


SCENE IV. 


The inside of a rustic Hermitage ; the Henarr discovered 
marking a figure on the wall. 


Hermit. This day to all the lonely days here spent ; 

Making a term of thirty years’ repentance. 

For forty years of sin. Heaven of its mercy 

Accept the sacrifice !—Who knocks without? 

(Knocking at the door.) 

’Tis nothing but my fancy. Break ofday 

Yet scarcely peeps, nor hath a new-waked bird é 

Chirp’d on my branchy roof. (Knocking again.) 
Nay, something does. 

Lift up the latch whoe’er thou art; nor lock 

Nor bar, nor any hind’rance e’er prevents 

Those who would enter here. 


Enter Rovant. 


Rov. O pardon, holy Hermit, this intrusion 

At such untimely hour ; for misery 

Makes free with times and seasons. 

Hermit. Thou sayest well: it will d’ off ceremony 
Ev’n in a monarch’s court.—Sit down, I pray: 

I am myself a poor repentant sinner, 

But, as I trust, a brand saved from the fire. 

Then tell thy tale, and give thy sorrows vent: 
What can I do for thee ! 

Rov. I do not for myself entreat thy pity, 

But I am come from an unhappy man, 

Who, inly torn with agony of mind, 

Hath need of ghostly aid. 

Hermit. I am no priest. 

Rov. I know thou art not, but far better, Father, 
For that which I entreat thee. 

For the cowl’d monk, in peaceful cloisters bred, 
Who hath for half a cent’ry undisturb’d 

Told o’er his beads ;—what sympathy hath he 

For perturb’d souls, storm-toss’d i’ the wicked world ? 
Therefore Count Garcio most desires to see thee, 
And will to thee alone unlock his breast. 

Hermit. Garcio, the lord of this domain ? 

Rov. The same. 

Hermit. The blest in love,—the rich, the prosp’rous Garcio? 
Rov. He hath since dead of night traversed his chamber 
Like one distraught, or cast him on the ground 

In al! the frantic violence of despair. 

I have watch’d by him, but from thee alone 

He will hear words of counsel or of 

Thy voice, perhaps, will calm a stormy spirit 

That ne’er has known control. 

Hermit. God grant it may ! 


We'll lose no time, my son ; I follow thee. [ Exeunt. 
ACT IV. 
SCENE L—An Ante-room: Rovamt discovered pacing to 
fro. 


Rov. Their conference is long. The gentle Hermit 
Has had, I fear, no easy task.—He comes! 


Enter Hermit. 
Save thee, good Father ! hath thy shriving sped? 


How is thy Dosage 
Hermit. Better, I hope: may Heaven preserve his mind 


ee and Sophera burst in upon them from opposite|In the meek frame in which I left it. Never, 


In all my intercourse with wretched sinners, 


Ss.) 
Rovani (to the Countess.) What is the matter? Hath he| Have I with a more keen, ungovern’d spirit 


on himself 
Done some rash act? I heard him loud and stormy. 
Soph. She cannot answer thee. look to the Count, 


Stronger contention held. 


I well believe thee : 





Vv. 
For I have seen ere now his spirit strive 
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In all the restless energy of passion. 
Thou hast at last subdued him ? 
Hermit. Thank God, I have! 
Heaven 
He now appears. But go to him, my son; 
He needs thy presence much. Within an hour 
He leaves the castle,—leaves his wife and child ; 
It is not fit that he should be alone. 
Go, good Rovani,.and with soothing words 
Keep thou his resolution to the bent. 
Rov. Ah! such a resolution! Heard I right? 
To leave his wife and child ? 
Hermit. Question me not, my son; there is good cause: 
*Tis meet that he should go. 
Rov. Forgive me, Father! 
That solemn voice and sorrowing eye too well 
Assert there is a cause,—a fearful cause. 
I will obey thee. (Going, but returns again.) 
Is there aught further thou would’st have me do? 
Hermit. He will, perhaps, desire to see his lady ; 
But till he be prepared to leave the castle, : 
And take his last farewell, methinks ’twere better 
They should not meet. 
Rov. I understand you, Father. 
[Exeunt severally. 


Meek and resigned to 


SCENE IL. 


The apartment of the Countess, who is discovered sitting on 
a low seat, her elbows resting on her lap, and "her face co- 
vered with her clasped hands. She raises her head sud- 
denly, listens for a moment, and then springs from her 
seat. 


e ° 


Countess. I am not now deceived. (Goes to the door and 

listens, then returns.) I heard his steps,— 

Yea, and his voice,—and it was nothing. Ah! 

My mind and senses so confused are grown, 

That all this wretchedness seems like a dream ; 

A dream, alas! from which there is no waking. 

I hear him now: it is a distant step: 

I may be yet deceived. (Going near the door, and listening 
again.) It is, it is! : 

Heaven give me strength! my trial is at hand! 


Enter Garcio, who approaches her, and then stopping short, 
gazes at her sadly, while she stands with her eyes fixed on 
the ground, 


Gar. Marg’ret, I thought—I hoped—I was persuaded 
The farewell yearnings of a broken heart 
Would move thee to some pity of my state ; 4 
But that averted face, that downcast eye,— ; 
There is abhorrence in it. 

Countess. Oh no! I fear’d to look; ’tis not abhorrence. 

(Raises her eyes to him, and shrinks back.) 

Gar. What moves thee thus? 

Countess. Alas! thou ’rt greatly alter’d: 
So pale thy cheek, thine eyes so quench’d and sunk! 
Hath one short night so changed thee? 

Gar. A night spent in the tossings of despair, 

When the fierce turmoil of contending passions 
To deepest self-abasement and contrition, 
Subside ;—a night in which I have consented 
To tear my bosom up—to rend in twain . 

Its dearest, only ties ;—ay, such a night 
Works on the mortal frame the scathe of years. 

Countess. Alas! thy frame will feel, I fear, too soon 
The scathe of years. Sorrow and sickness then 
Will bow thee down, while cold unkindly strangers 
Neglect thy couch, nor give thee needful succour. 

ar. And wherefore grieve for this? So much the better: 
They least befriend the wretched who retard 
The hour of his release.—Why should I live 
If Heaven accept my penitence? Hath earth 
Aught still to raise a wish, or gleam the path 
Of one so darken’d round with misery ? 

Countess. Nay, say not so: thy child, thy boy, to see him 
In strength and stature grown,—would not this tempt thee 
To wish some years of life? 

Gar. Others shall rear him; others mark his change 
From the sweet cherub to the playful boy ; 

Shall, with such pity as an orphan claims, 





Share in his harmless sports and catch his love; 
Whilst I, if that I live and am by Heaven 
Permitted, coming as a way-worn stranger, 

At distant intervals, to gaze upon him, 

And strain him to my heart, shall from his eye 
The cold and cheerless stare of wonderment 
Instead of love receive. 

Countess. O think not so! he shall be taught to love thee; 
He shall be taught to lisp thy name, and raise 
His little hands to Heaven for blessings on thee 
As one most dear, though absent. 

Gar. I do believe that thou wilt teach him so. 

I know that in my lonely state of penitence, 
Sever’d from earthly bliss, 1 to thy mind 

Shall be like one whom death hath purified. 

O that, indeed, or death or any suff’rings, 

By earthly frame or frameless spirit eutatied, 
Could give me such a nature as again 

Might be with thine united ! 

Could I but forward look and trust to this, 
Whatever suffrings of a lengthen’d life 

Before me lay would be to me as nothing ; 

As the rough billows of some stormy frith, 

Upon whose further shore fair regions smile; 

As the rent shroudings of a murky cloud, 

Thro’ which the mountain traveller, as he bends 
His mantled shoulders to the pelting storm, 
Sees sunny brightness peer. Could I but think— 

Countess. Think it! believe it! with a rooted faith, 
Trust to it surely. Deep as thy repentance, 

Aspiring be thy faith! 

Gar. Ay, were my faith 
Strong as my penitence, ’twere well indeed. 

My scourge and bed of earth would then be temper’d 
Almost to happiness. 

Countess. Thy scourge and bed of earth! alas, alas! 
And mean’st thou then to wreak upon thyself 
Such cruel punishment? O no, my Garcio! 

God doth accept the sorrow of the heart 
Before all studied penance. ’Tis not well: 
Where’er thou art, live thou with worthy men, 
And as becomes thy state. 

Gar. No; when from hence a banish’d man I go, 
I'll leave behind me all my crime did purchase. 
Deprived of thee, its first and dearest meed, 

Shall I retain its base and paltry earnings 
To live with strangers more regarded? No; 
Poor as I was when first my luckless steps 
This fatal threshold pass’d,—I will depart. 

Countess. And wilt thou then a houseless wand’rer be ? 
Shall I, in warm robe wrapp’d, by winter fire 
List to the pelting blast, and think the while 
Of thy unshelter’d head 1— 

Or eat my bread in peace, and think that Garcio— 
Reduce me not to such keen misery ! 
(Bursting into an agony of tears.) 

Gar. And dost thou still feel so much pity for me? 
Retain [ yet some portion of thy love? 

O, if 1 do! I am not yet abandoned 
To utter reprobation. (Falling at her feet, and embracing 
her knees.) Margaret! wife! 
May I still call thee by that name so dear? 
Marg. (disentangling herself from his hold, and removing 
to some distance.) 
O, leave me, leave me! for Heaven’s mercy leave me! 

Gar. (following her, and bending one knee to the ground.) 
Marg’ret, beloved wife ! keenly beloved ! 

Countess. Oh, move me not! forbear, forbear in pity ! 
Fearful, and horrible, and dear thou art! 

Both heaven and hell are in thee! Leave me then,— 
Leave me to do that which is right and holy. 

Gar. Yes, what is right and holy thou shalt do; 

Stain’d as I am with blood,—with kindred blood, 

How could I live with thee? O do not think 

I basely seek to move thee from thy purpose. 

O, no! Farewell, most dear and honour’d Marg’ret ! 

Yet, ere I go, could’st thou without abhorrence— 
(Pauses.) 

Countess. What would’st thou, Garcio? 

Gar. If but that hand beloved were to my lips 
Once more in parting press’d, methinks I’d go 
With lighten’d misery.—Alas! thou canst not! 

Thou canst not to such guilt-—— 

Countess. * Tecan! I will! 

And Heaven in mercy pardon me this sin, 
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If sin it be. (Embraces him, and after weeping on his neck, 
breaks suddenly away and exit, while Garcio stands 
gazing after her.) - 

Gar. Have I not seen my last!—I’ve seen my last. 

Then wherefore wait I here !— 

The world before me lies,—a desert world 

In which a banish’d wand’rer I must be. (A pause.) 

Wander from hence, and leave her so defenceless 

In these unruly times! I cannot do it! 

I'll seem to go, yet hover near her still, 

Like spell-bound spirit near th’ embalmed dust 

It can no more re-animate. Mine eyes 

May see her distant form, mine ears may hear 
Her sweet voice through the air, while she believes 
Kingdoms or seas divide.us. 

The Hermit is my friend, and I to him— 

Rest for the present, eager crowding thoughts! 


I must not linger here. [Exit. 


SCENE It. 


An outer Court of the Castle ; an arched Gateway in front 
with a stone Bench on one side of it. 


Enter Lupoviquo, Gauvino, and Prerro, and seat themselves 
on the bench. 


Gauv. The ev’ning breeze will cool us better here. 
Laudov. After the sultry day it is refreshing. 
Pietro (to Gauvino.) Well, as I was a-saying to the sene- 
schal, 
I wonder that the Count should think of choosing 
That noodle Gomez to attend upon him. 
Gauv. He has some reason for it, be assured. 
Ludov. How so, good Chamberlain ? : 
Gauv. Heaven knows! but this fantastical Rovani, 
Whom as his deputy he leaves behind, 
Already takes upon him, by my faith ! 
As if his kingdom were to last for ever. 
Ludov. Thou speak’st in spleen; he seems to me right 
gracious. 
Gauv. I say not in the way of tyranny 
He takes upon him; ’t is his very graciousness, 
His condescending vanity I hate. 
A vain, assuming coxcomb! Ev’n when Garcio 
Frown’d like a master o’er us, yet my heart 
Acknowledged him as such, and loved him oft 
The better for his.sternness. 
Indov. Didst thou? I’m sure full many a time and oft 
Thou’st grumbled like a fiend, whene’er his orders, 
Too roughly given, have cross’d thy wiser will. 
Gauv. Well, well; perhaps I have; yet, ne’ertheless, . 
Would he were with us still! 
Pietro. 


Ay, would he were ! 
Indov. Perhaps 


he’ll soon return. 


Gauv.(significantly.) He’ll ne’er return—We’ll see him|Trimming their speckled feathers. 


here no more. 
Iudov. Why say’st thou so? 
Gauv. I have my reasons: he hath been too prosperous. 
Pietro. And what of that? 
Gauv. 
Will, when his term is up, dire reck’ning take. 
Pietro. What dost thou mean? 
. Gaur. 
I will not utter more. 
Inudov. Ha! yonder Gomez comes! 
Pietro. Gomez, indeed! (All rising to meet him.) 
Ludov. His Lord is then return’d. 


Enter Gomez. 


Omnes. Return’d already, man! Where is thy master ? 
Indov. Is he not with thee? 
Gomez. 1 would he were. I left him some leagues hence ; 
By his command charged to return again, 
And follow him no more. Long I entreated 
To be permitted still to share his fate, 
But was at last constrain’d to leave him. 
Gauv. Ha! 
Constrain’d! ’tis very strange. Where didst thou leave him? 
Gomez. In the dark centre of a gloomy forest, 
Dismounting, to my care he gave his steed, 
And, as I said before, so strictly charged me, 


The power that has upheld him 


Gauv. A dark forest ? 

Ludov. Saw’st thou where he went? 

Gomez. He turn’d away, and I with heavy cheer —— 

Gauv. (very eagerly.) Didst thou not look behind thce in 

retreating. 

To see what path he took ? 

Gomez. I look’d behind, 

But in a moment lost him from my sight. * 

Gauv. (shaking his head.) "Tis marvellous strange! 

Was there not pit, nor cave, nor flood at hand? 

Gomez. Not that I noticed. Why dost shake thy head ? 

Gauv. He’ll never more upon this earth be seen. 

Whether or cave, or gulf, or flood receiv’d him, 

He is, ere this, I fear, beneath the earth 

Full deep enough, reck’ning with him who bought him. 

Pietro. Reck’ning with him who bought him! Be there 

then 

Such fearful compacts with the wicked power? 

Gauv. Have ye not heard of John the Prosperous, 

Who, starting at the sound of piping winds, 

That burst his chamber door, full sore aghast, 

With trembling steps his gorgeous chamber left, 

And by himself in a small boat embark’d, 

Wearing his way to the black wheeling eddy 

In centre of the lake, which swallow’d him? 

Pietro. My flesh creeps at the thought ? 

Gomez. Dost thou believe it? 

Gauv. Ay; or what think ye of the Count Avergo, 

Who, after years of such successful crimes, 

Took leave of all his friends, at warning given 

By sound of midnight trumpet at his gate ; 

Round which, ’tis said, a band of plumed spectres, 

Whose whiten’d bony jaws and eyeless sockets 

Did from their open’d beavers to the moon 

Stare horribly, stood ready to receive him? 

Omnes. And went he with them? 

Gauv. Ay, certes, did he! for above the ground 

With mortal men he never more was seen. 

(To Gomez.) But enter, man, and have a stoup of wine; 

Thou seemest faint and spent. 

Omnes. Ay, give him wine, for see how pale he is. 

Pietro. Like one who hath been near unearthly things. 
[Exeunt. 


"SCENE IV. 
The Garden. 


Enter the Countess and Sopuera. 


Soph. (speaking as they enter.) And look, I pray, how 
sweet and fresh and fragrant 
The dewy morning is. There, o’er our heads 
The birds conven’d like busy gossips sit, 
In the thick 
And tufted herbage, with a humming noise 
Stirs many a new-waked thing ; amongst the grass 
Beetles, and lady-birds, and lizards glide, 
Showing their shining coats like tinted gold. 
Countess. Yes, all things, in a sunny morn like this, 
That social being have and fellowship . 
With others of their kind, begin the day 





Nay, if thou canst not guess,|Gladly and actively. Ah! how wakes he, 


His day of lonesome silence to begin, 
Who, of all social intercourse berett, 
On the cold earth hath pass’d the dismal night? 
Cheerful domestic stir, nor crowing cock, 
Nor greeting friend, nor fawning dog hath he 
To give him his good-morrow. 
—_ Nay, do not let your fancy brood on this. 
Think not my lord, tho’ he with Gomez parted 
In a lone wood, will wander o’er the earth 
In dreary solitude. In every country 
Kind hearts are found to cheer the stranger’s way. 
Countess. Heaven grant he meet with such! 
Soph. Then be not so cast down. Last night the air 
Was still and pleasant ; sweetly thro’ the trees, 
Which moved not, look’d the stars and crescent moon : 
The night-bird’s lengthen’d call with fitful lapse, 
And the soft ceaseless sound of distant rills 
Upon the list’ning ear came soothingly ; 
While the cool freshness of the air was mix’d 





I was constrain’d to leave him. 


With rising odours from the flowery earth. 
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In such sweet summer nights, be well assured 
The unhoused head sleeps soundest. 
Countess. The unhoused head! and Garcio’s now is such ! 
I could not sleep; and, as I paced my chamber, 
Alas! thought I, how long a term is night 
To lonely watchers! ev’n a summer's night. 
And in the lengthen’d gloom of chill December 
Why dost thou move? 
h. There is a stranger coming. 
Countess. Perhaps it is some message from my lord. 
Soph. I rather fear it is Tortona’s lord. 
Countess. I wish my gate had not been open’d to him. 
Will he persist to press his presence on me! 





Enter Tortona. 


Tortona. Pardon me, Madam, this too bold intrusion, 
But hov’ring round your walls, like the poor moth 
Circling the fatal flame, I needs must enter. 

I was compell’d to do it. May I hope 

I see you well as lovely, and inclined, 
From the angelic sweetness of your nature, 
To pardon me? 

Countess. You still preserve, my Lord, I do perceive, 
The bountiful profusion of a tongue 
Well stored with courteous words. 

Tortona. Nay, rather say, 

A tongue that is of all expression beggar'd, 

That can the inward sentiments declare 

Which your angelic presence still inspires. 

(Pointing to Sophera.) This lady knows how deep, how true 
they are. 

She did refuse, yet, ne’ertheless, I trust 

She bore my secret message to your ear. 

Soph. "Twas well for you I did not, good my Lord ; 
You had not else, I trow, found entrance here. 

Countess. It had, in truth, prevented this presumption. 


_ A secret message, saidst thou, for the ear 


Of Garcio’s wife! 
Tortona. And does the man who quits thee,— 
Like a dull dolt such heavenly beauty quits,— 
Deserve the name of husband? No, sweet Marg’ret ; 
Gloze not to me thy secret bp I know, 
Full well I know them; nor shall formal names 
And senseless ties my ardent love repel. 
(Catching hold,of her hand.) 
Countess (shaking him off.) Base and audacious fool! did 
not thy folly 
Almost excuse thy crime, thou shouldst most dearly 
Repent this insult. Thinkst thou my lord 
Has left me unprotected !—Ho! Rovani! 
Move with a quicker step. 


Enter Rovant, followed by GonzaLos. 
(To Tortona, pointing to Rovani.) Behold, my Lord, the 


friend of absent Garcio, 
And in his absence holder of this castle. 


- To his fair courtesy, as it is meet, 


I now consign you with all due respect; 
And so farewell. [Exit, followed by Sophera. 
Tortona. 1 might, indeed, have known that modern dames 
An absent husband’s substitute can find 
Right speedily. 
Rovani (aside to Gonzalos.) Jealous of me, I hear. 
It makes my soldier’s plume more proudly wave 
To think such fancies twitch him. 
(Aloud to Tortona, advancing to meet him.) Noble Mar- 
quis! 
Proud of the lady’s honourable charge, 
Which to my care entrusts a guest so valued, 
Let me entreat you to partake within 
Some slight refreshment. After such fatigue, 
So early and so gallantly encounter’d, 
(Two leagues at least upon an ambling steed 
Your morning’s hardships, fairly may be reckon’d,) 
You must require refreshment. 
Tortona. - , Paltry coxcomb! 
Rov. Yes, paltry as a coxcomb, good my lord, 
Compared to greater. . Pardon a deficiency 
Your ae has occasion’d, and permit 
That I conduct you 
Tortona. Most contemptible! 
Follow me not! My way from this curst place 
[ll find without a guide. 
PART IL.—no, 29. 7 





-He rather comes to give than to receive. 





Rov. Then be it so, 
If it so please you: and farewell, my lord, 
Until within these walls you shall again 
Vouchsafe to honour us. 
Tortona. Which may be, jeering minion, somewhat sooner 
Than thou dost reckon for. 
Rov. Whene’er you will, we’re ready to receive you. 
[Exit Tortona. 
He calls me minion: seest thou not, Gonzalos, 
Which way suspicion leans? The fool is jealous,— 
Jealous of me! Hath any one besides 
Harbour’d such foolish fancies ? 
Gonz. No, by St. Francis! ne’er a soul besides 
Hath such a thought conceived, or ever will. 
Rov. Thou’rt angry: dost thou think my thoughts are evil? 
Gonz. No; evil thoughts thrive not within thy breast, 
Valiant Rovani; this I know right well: 
But vain ones there a fatt’ning culture find, 
And reach a marv’llous growth. 
Rov. Well, do not chide: I will with scrup’lous honour 
Fulfil my trust ; and do but wish my arms 
The lady and this castle might defend 
Against a worthier foe than that light braggart. 
Gonz. But thou know’st well, or ought to know, Rovani, 
A braggart may be brave. Faith! were it not 
For some sueil opin of wit and honest worth 
Which poor Tortona lacks, thyself and he 
In natural temper’ment and spirit are 
So nearly match’d, you might twin nestlings be 
From the same shell.—Be not rash, I pray ! 
Tortona is no coward; and his forces 
Greater than thou in ruin’d walls like these 
Canst prudently oppose : therefore be wise, 
And send for timely aid, lest he surprise thee. 
Rov. I will be hang’d before another soldier 
Shall be admitted here. 
Gonz. See to it then. 
Rov. And so I will; it is not thy concern. [Exit Gonzalos. 
Rov. (alone.) He, too, ’tis manifest, has some suspicion 
That Marg’ret favours me. 
(Muttering, and smiling to himself, then speaking aloud.) 
Ay, these same looks. Well, well, and if it be, 
It touches not our honour.—Fair advice ! 
Call in some neighbouring leader of banditti 
To share the honour cf defending her! 
I know his spite. ‘Twin nestlings from the shell 
With such a fool! I know his jealous spite, 
I will be hang’d before another soldier 


Shall cross the bridge or man our moated wall. [ Exit. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—The outer Court of the Castle. Hermrr, Pu- 
erm, and several Menpicants, discovered standing round 
the gateway at the bottom of the stage. 


Enter on the front, Lupoviquo, Gauvino, and Gomez. 


Gauv. The rumour of our lady’s bounteous alms. 
Spread o’er the country quickly ; every morning 
Adds to the number of those mendicants,— 

Those slothful pests, who thus beset our gates. 

Iudov. Rail not so bitterly ; there are, thou seest, 
The sick and maim’d and truly miserable, 

Although some idle vagrants with the crowd 
Have enter’d cunningly. Dost thou not see 
Our Hermit is amongst them ? 

Gauv. What, comes he too a-begging? Shame upon him! 
His cot is stored with every dainty thing 
Our peasant housewives rear, poor simple souls! 
And prowls he here for more ? 

Gomez. He never came before. 

Ludov. Ay, and belike 


Gauv. And what 
A broken rosary ? 

Indov. A good man’s blessing. 

Gauv. Poo, poo! what folks are wont to sell at home, 
They will not go abroad to give for nothing. 

Gomez. And see yon aged Pilgrim by his side, 
How spent and spare he seems! 


th he to give? God mend thy wit! 
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For one of so much sympathy. (Alarm bell without.) 


Gauv. Hovels, and eaves, and Iazar-houses coon Ha! the alarm! What may it be? Ho! Pietro. 


Will pour their pests upon us. 
pos ae Rene ! thou art a surly, heartless churl ! 


Yonder the lady comes. Enter Pierro, in haste. 


te Pietro. Haste shut the castle gates, and with all speed 
ne Muster our strength,—there is no time to lose. 
Madam, give orders quickly. Where’s Rovani? 
Countess. What is the matter? Why this loud alarm?! 
Pietro. The Marquis of Tortona, not far distant, 
With hasty march approaches, as I guess 
Three thousand strong. ; 
(Alarm rings again, and enter Rovani, Gonzalos and 
others, from different sides.) 
Countess. Heaven be our trust !—Hearest thou this, Rovani? 
Rov. I’ve heard the larum bell and strange confusion. 
Countess. Tortona with his hostile force approaches— 
(To Pietro.) Tell it thyself; saidst thou three thousand 
strong ? 
Pietro. Yes, Madam, so I did compute his numbers; 
And with him, too, one of those horrid engines 
So lately known, which from its roaring mouth 
Sends horrible destruction.— 
Not two leagues off I met him in arra, 
Skirting the forest; and —— dell and stream, 
Fast as my feet cold bear me, | have run 
To give you notice, 
Countess. Heaven aid the weak ! I fear our slender force 
Will be as nothing ’gainst such fearful odds. 
What thinkest thou, Rovani? for on thee 
Our fate depends. 


Mendicants (advancing, and all speaking at once, as she 
enters.) 
Blessings upon your head, most noble Lady ! 
Countess. I thank you all! have they been careful of you? 
Mendicants. Ay, bless you! they have served us bounti- 
fully. 
uae, But wherefore stand ye here? Retire within, 
Where ye may sit at ease and eat your morsel. 
Good Pilgrim, thou art weary, and lack’st rest ; 
I fear the hardships of thy wand’ring life 
Have blanch’d thy scanty locks more than thine years. 
Pilgrim. No, gentle Lady : Heaven provides for me. 
When ev’ning closes, still some shelt’ring cave, 
Or peasant’s cot, or goatherd’s shed is near ; 
And, should the night in desert parts o’ertake me, 
It pleases me to think the beating blast 
Has its commission, by rough discipline 
To profit me withal. 
Countess. The beating blasts have well fulfill’d on thee 
Their high commission. 
But, oh! exceed not! Wander forth no more. 
If thou hast home, or wife, or child, or aught 
Of human kind that loves thee, O return ! 
Return to them, and end thy days in peace. 
Didst thou but know the misery of those 
Who hear the night blast rock their walls, and think 
The head to them most dear may be unshelter’d, 
Thou couldst not be so cruel 
(Turning round.) Who ’twitch’d my robe ? 
Iudov. it was our holy Hermit, 
Who press’d, ev’n now, its border to his lips, 
Then shrunk aside. 
Countess. But how is thist He hurries fast away. 
Inudov. He is a bashful man, whose hooded face 
On woman never looks. 
Countess. Has he some vow upon him? 
Iudov. *Tis like he may; but he will pray for you. 
Countess. And men’s prayers prevail, I do believe. 


Rov. Fear not, my noble Mistress ! 
I will defend you. In your service bold, 
Each of your men will ten men’s strength possess. 
Withdraw then, I entreat you, to Po tower, 
And these good folks dismiss. (Pointing to the Mendicants 
that still remain.) 
[Exeunt Countess and all the Mendicants except the 
Hermit, who retires to a corner of the Stage. 


Gonzalos (advancing to Rovani on the front.) 
Rovani, be thou bold, yet be not rash. 
I warn’d thee well of this; but let that pass: 
Only be wiser now. There is a leader 
Of bold condotieri, not far distant, 








Indov. Ay, Madam, all the peasants round, I trow, 

Set by his prayers great store. Ev’n mothers leave 

The very cradles of their dying infants 

To beg them. Wives, whose husbands are at sea, 

Or absent, or in any jeopardy, 

Hie to his cell to crave his intercession. 

Countess. Do they? Most blessed man !— (Beckoning to 
the Hermit, who stands conn | 

I have words for thine ear; approach, I pray. (Leading him 

apart, on the front of the Stage.) 

The absent and in jeopardy by thee 

Remember’d are, and Heaven receives thy prayers : 

Then, oh! remember one, who for himself, 

Depress’d, discouraged, may not to God’s throne 

Meet supplication make ! 

(Taking him further apart, and in a lower voice.) There is 

a lonely wand’rer in the world 

Of whom thou wottest. When the vespers sweet 

And ev’ning orisons of holy men 

Sound through the air, roe | in his humble cot, 

With all his family round, th’ unlearned hind 

Lifts up his soul to heaven; when ev’n the babe, 

Tutor’d to goodness, by its mother kneels 

To lisp some holy word,—on the cold ground, 

Uncheer’d of earthly thing, he’ll lay him down 

Unblest, I fear, and silent. Such a one 

Thou wottest of, Father ; pray for him.— 

How’s this? thou’rt greatly moved, and dost not answer. 

Have I requested what thou may’st not grant ? 

Heaven hath not cast him off. O do not think it! 

The heart that loved him hath not cast him off, 

And do not thou. Pray for him: God will hear thee. 

(He retires from her ; she still following him.) 

I do entreat, I do beseech thee, Father ! 

I saw thy big tears glancing as they fell, 

Though shrouded be thy face. - Wilt thou not speak ? 
Hermit (in a disguised voice.) I will obey thee, Lady. 
Countess (to herself.) He hath a strange, mistuned, and 

hollow voice, 





-| Would that our valiant lo: 


Send to him instantly there may be time. 

Rov. I will not: we can well defend these walls 
’Gainst greater odds; and I could swear that coward 
Has number’d, in his fright, Tortona’s soldiers 
Threefold beyond the truth. Go to thy duty: 
Muster the men within, while I, meantime, 

From place to place all needful orders give. 

[Exeunt Gonzalos and Rovani severally, while many 
people cross the Stage in hurry and confusion, Rovani 
calling to them sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
another, as he goes off. 

Gomez (to Ludoviquo, following Rovani with his eyes. 
A brave man this, aa ives his wane promptly. _— 

Iudov. Ay ; brave — but rash. Alack the day! 

were here himself, 
His own fair dame and castle to defend. 
Alas! that evil deed ere stain’d his hand,— 
If \ was so we’ll see his like no more. 

lermit (going close to Ludoviquo.) Fear no man, 

who lov’st thy hapless —" a 
Give me thine ear. (Whispers to him.) 

. (aside to Hermit.) Conceal thee in that tower. 
Hermit. Hush, hush! and come with me: I will convince 


thee 
That what I ask is for thy lady’s good. 
[Exeunt Hermit, leading off Ludoviquo from Gomez. 


SCENE II. 
The Great Hall of the Castle. 


Enter the Countess, meeting SoruEera; a confused noise 
heard without, and a discharge of cannon. 


Countess. What saw’st thou from the turrets, for thy face 





Looks pale and terrified! The din increases ; 
They have not made a breach ? 
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Soph. I hope they have not; but that fearful engine 
Is now against our weakest buttress pointed. 
(Cannon heard again.) 
It roars again; have mercy on us, Heaven! 
How the walls shake, as if an earthquake rock’d them ! 
Countess. My child, my child! I'll to the lowest vaults 
Convey him instantly. 
Soph. But you forget, th’ attack is still directed 
Against the eastern side; here he is safe. 
Countess. And may th’ Almighty ever keep him so! 
(Cannon without.) 
Soph. Again the horrible roar! 
Countess. Our ruin’d walls are weak, our warriors few: 
Should they effect a breach !—O Garcio, Garcio! 
Where wand’rest thou, unblest, unhappy man, 
Who hadst our safeguard been! 


Enter Pierro. 


Ha! bring’st thou tidings? 
Pietro. Ay, and fearful tidings. 
The foe have made a breach, and thro’ the moat, 
Now grown so shallow with the summer drought, 
Have made their way. 
Countess. Where does Rovani fight ? 
Pietro. He did fight in the breach most valiantly ; 
But now the foemen o’er his body pass, 
For he is slain, and all, I fear, is lost. 
Countess. It must not be: I'll to the walls myself; 
My soldiers will with desperate courage fight, 
When they behold their wretched mistress near. 
Soph. (endeavouring to prevent her.) O, Madam, do not 
‘o! 


Alas, alas! our miserable fate! 
Countess. Restrain me not with senseless lamentations ; 
Driven to this desp’rate state, what is my choice? 


For now I must be bold, or despicable. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


The ramparts : Women discovered looking down from one of 
the lower battlements of the castle; the din and clashing of 
arms heard without, as if close at hand ; then Tortona 
and his soldiers cross the stage, fighting with the soldiers 
of the castle. 


First Woman. See, there! see how our noble lady stands, 
And bravely cheers them! 
Second Woman. If they have any soul or manhood in 
them, 
They'll fight like raging lions for her sake. 
Gonz. (without.) Fie, fie! give way before your lady’s 
eyes ! 
First "icone. Ay, brave Gonzalos, there right nobly 
strives ; 
But all in vain,—the enemy advance; 
They gain the pass, and our base varlets yield. 
(Voice without.) Bear in the lady there; ’tis desperation ! 
(Second Voice without.) Resistance now is vain; bear in 
the lady ! 
(Third voice without.) A miracle! a miracle! 
First Woman. What is’t? Why call they out a miracle? 
— Woman. Hast thou not eyes to see? Upon our 
side 
The Hermit combats, coiling round one arm 
His twisted garments, whilst the other wields 
A monstrous brand, might grace a giant’s p- 
O brave! look how he fights! he doth not fight 
Like mortal man: Heaven sends him to our aid. 
First Woman. And see! there is another miracle ! 
See Ludoviquo fighting by his side! 
Who could have thought our gentle seneschal 
Had pith and soul enough to fight so bravely ? 
Second Woman. See, see! the vile Tortonians stand 
aghast: 
They turn, they fly! 

(Loud shouts heard without, and re-enter Tortona and 
his party, pursued by the soldiers of the castle, led on 
by t lermit.) 

Hermit. Turn, valiant chieftain! the most gen’rous foe 
Of dames, whose lords are absent ; turn, for shame ! 
Do not disgrace thy noble enterprise 


Tortona’s lords have still been soldiers. Turn, 

Or be the scorn of every beardless boy, 

Whose heart beats at the sound of warlike coil. 

Thou canst not fear a man unhelm’d, unmail’d ? 

Tortona. No; if a man thou art, I fear thee not! 

Hermit. Well, to it, then, and prove me flesh and blood. 

Tortona. Whate’er thou art, I’ll bear thy scorn no longer. 
[Exeunt, fighting furiously. 


SCENE IV. 


The great hall: a shouting heard without. 
Enter Pierro, calling as he enters. 
Pietro. Where is the Countess ? 
Enter Sorurra, by the opposite side. 


Soph. Thy voice calls gladly; dost thou bring good 
tidings ? 

Pietro. I do; but stop me not! Where is the Countess? 

Enter Counrsss in haste. 


Countess. What joyful shouts were those? 
voices! 
Some happy chance has changed the fate of battle. 

Pietro. Ay, changed most happily. 

Countess. And Heaven be praised ! 
How has it been, good Pietro? Tell me quickly. 

Pietro. When we were panic-struck, reft of our wits, 
Treading, like senseless sheep, each other down, 
Heaven sent us aid. 

Countess. And be its goodness praised ! 

So near the verge of merciless destruction, 
What blessed aid was sent ? 

Pietro. By our fierce enemy, as I have said, 
So sorely press’d, a powerful voice was heard 
Calling our courage back; and on the sudden, 
As if the yawning earth had sent it up, 

A noble form, clad in the Hermit’s weeds, 

But fighting with such fury irresistible 

As armed warrior, no, nor mortal man 

Did ever fight, upon our side appear’d, 

Inspiring us with valour. Instantly 

We turn’d again on our astonish’d foe, 

Who fled to gain the breach by which they enter’d. 
Few have escaped; and by our noble Hermit 
Tortona’s lord is slain. 

Countess (after looking up to heaven in silent adoration.) 
That mighty Arm which still protects the innocent, 
Weak woman, helpless infancy, and all 
Bereft and desolate, hath fought for us ! 

But he, the blessed agent of its power, 
Our brave deliv’rer, lead me to him instantly ! 
Where is the marv’llous man ? 

Pietro. I left him, Madam, on the eastern rampart, 
Just as Tortona fell.—See Ludoviquo, 

Who still fought nearest to him; he’l] inform you. 


My soldiers’ 


Enter Lupoviqvo. 


Countess. Brave Ludoviquo !—But that woful look, 
In such a moment of unhoped-for triumph ! 
Is the brave being safe who hath preserved us ? 
Iudov. Alas! e’en as we shouted at the fall 
Of proud Tortona, conquer’d by his arm ; 
F’en as he stoop’d to sooth his dying foe, 
The hateful caitiff drew a hidden dagger 
And plunged it in his breast. 
Countess. Alas, alas! and is his life the forfeit 
Of his most gen’rous aid! 
O lead me to him! let me thank and bless him, 
If yet his noble mind be sensible 
To words of gratitude. . 
Iudov. They bring him hither. He himself desired 
That they should bear him to your pfesence. See! 
With slow steps they come. 





With wounds received behind. Whate’er their cause, 
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Enter soldiers bearing the Hermit on a low bier, and set him 
down near the front of the stage. The CounTEss stands 
in woful silence till he is placed, then throws herself at his 
feet, embracing them. 

Countess. Devoted, generous man! Heaven’s blessed mi- 
nister ! ; 

Who hast, to save us from impending ruin, 

Thy life so nobly sacrificed; receive,— __ 

While yet thy soul hath taste of earthly things,— 

Receive my thanks, my tears, my love, my blessing ; 

The yearning admiration of a heart 

Most grateful! Generous man, whoe’er thou art, 

Thy deeds have made thee blood and kindred to me. 

© that my prayers and tears could move thy God, 

Who sent such aid, to spare thy precious life ! 


Hermit (uncovering his head, and discovering the face of 


Garcio.) Margaret! 
Countess. My Garcio: 


wringing her hands in an agony of grief.) 

This is my wretched work! Heaven was his judge, 

Yet I, with cruel unrelenting sternness, 

Have push’d him on his fate. O Garcio, Garcio! 
Gar. Do not upbraid thyself: thou hast done well ; 

For no repentance e’er could make me worthy 

To live with thee, though it has made me worthy 

To die for thee. 

Countess. My dear and generous Garcio! 

Alas, alas! 

Gar. O calm that frantic grief! 

For had my life been spared, my dearest Margaret, 

A wand’ring banish’d wretch I must have been, 

Lonely and sad: but now, forgiven by thee,— 

For so my heart assures me that I am,— 

To breathe my parting spirit in thy presence, 

For one who has so heavily offended, 

Is a most happy end. It is so happy 

That I have faith to think my deep contrition 

Is by my God and Judge accepted now, 

Instead of years of wretchedness and penance. 

Be satisfied and cheer’d, my dearest wife ! 

Heaven deals with me in mercy. 

Where is thy hand? Farewell, a long farewell ! 
Soph. See, he revives, and strives to speak again. 
Gar. Could I but live till I have seen my child! 

It may not be: the gripe of death is here. 

Give him my dying love.—( Dies.) 


THE PHANTOM: 
A MUSICAL DRAMA, 
IN TWO ACTS, 
PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 


DunarveEn, a Highland Chief. 

Matcou, his son. 

Tue Provost or GLascow. 

Craupg, his son. 

Crawrorp, Friend of Claude. 

GrRaHAM. 

ALLEN, CuLtocn, and other Highlanders. 

Sexton, Servants, and other Inhabitants of Glasgow. 


WOMEN. 


Autcr, Daughter of the Provost of Glasgow. 
Marian, Daughter of Dunarden. 

Jessie, attending on Marian. 

Bride, Bride’s Maids, Housekeeper, &c. 


Scene, in the Western Highlands of Scotland, and after- 
wards in the City of Glasgow, 


(Throwing her arms round him 
Sor some time, then raising herself from the bier, and 


ACT I. 


SCENE L—A green lawn, surrounded with rocks, and 
mountains seen in the distance. An assembly of Hicu- 
LANDERS are discovered, holding bridal revelry ; Bagpipes 
playing, and a noise of voices heard, as the curtain draws 
up. 


Enter ALLEN. 


First Highlander. Welcome, brave Allen! we began to fear 
The water-kelpy, with her swathing arms, 
Had drowned thee at the ford. 
Second Highlander. Faith did we, man! thee and thy 
shelty too. 
Allen. Am 1 so late? There’s time enough, I hope, 
To foot a measure with the bonnie bride, 
And maidens too.—’Tis well I’m come at all: 
I met the ill-eyed carlin on my way. 
First Highlander. And suffered scathe by her ? 
Allen. Ay, scathe enough: 
My shelty, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Became so restive, neither switch nor heel 
Could move him one step further. 
Second Highlander. Aud so you were obliged to come on 
foot ? 
Allen. What could Ido? It was not with the beast 
1 held contention, but the evil spell 
Of that untoward witch.—Ay, but for that, 
I would defy the wildest four-legg’d thing 
In all Lochaber so to master me! 
First nes Well, well; the pipes are playing mer- 
rily,— 
Make up Yost time as fleetly as thou canst. 
Allen. And so I will; for here are rosy partners, 
Ribbon’d and cockernonied,* by my faith! 
Like very queens. They make, here as I stand, 
Each garter’d leg to thrill, and toes to tickle. 
(Seizing one of a group of girls, advancing from the dancers 
on the bottom of the stage.) 
Come, winsome Jean! I'll have a reel with thee. 
Look not so coy: where did I meet thee last? 
We have not had a merry-making here 
Since Duncan Mory’s latewake.t+ 
Jean. Say nought of latewakes here, I warn ye well : 














[Curtain drops. Wot ye who is the bridesmaid ? 


Allen. Some gentle dame, belike. 
Jean. Some gentle dame! 
Dumbarton Mary, with her Lowland airs. 
Allen. Ay ! she that look’d so stern, and said it was 
A savage thing, or some such word as that, 
To dance at old Glen Lyon’s funeral.— 
But, could the laird himself have raised his head, 
He with his ivory stick had rapp’d her pate 
For marring with her mincing gentleness 
The decent bravery of his last rouse.— 
Come, let us have a merry reel together. 
(They mix with dancers, who now advance to the front, 
where a bumpkin, or dance of many interwoven reels, is 
performed ; after which the bride is led to a seat, and some 
of her maidens sit by her. 
Bridegroom. Now, while the bride and bonnie maidens all 
Take needful rest, we'll pass the cheering cup. 
And, Rory of Glenoruch, clear thy throat, 
And sing some merry song, meet for a wedding, 
Where all are boon and gay. 
Bride. O, never mind for that! give us the song 
Which thou wert wont on Clachen braes to sing, 
And we to praise. Thou know’st the song I mean. 
Rory. On bridal day the bride must be obey’d : 
But ’tis a song devised for gentle folks, 
Made by the youthful laird of Ballamorin, 
And not for common clansfolk like ourselves. 
Bride. But let us have it, ne’ertheless, good Rory ; 
It shows how sweetly thwarted lovers meet 
O’ moonlight nights, and talk of happy times 
Which fortune has in store for faithful hearts: 
The silliest moorland herd can follow that. 
Rory. Then be it as you please; I'll do my best. 





* Coil of hair on the top of the head. 





+ The watching of a corpse. 
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SONG. 


I’ve seen the moon gleam through the cave. 
And minute drops like diamonds glancing ; 
I’ve seen, upon a heaving wave, 
The tressy-headed mermaid dancing : 
But ne’er was seen, in summer night, 
Beneath the moon, in brightness riding, 
A moving thing, to charm the sight, 
Like Flora to her Malcolm gliding. 


I’ve heard a pibroch, through the wind, 
As absent chief his home was nearing ; 
A half-stripp’d infant, sweetly kind 
With mimic words its mother cheering : 
But ne’er were evening sounds so sweet, 
As, near the spot of promise stealing, 
The quick, soft tread of Flora’s feet, 
Then whisper’d words, herself revealing. 


My boat I’ve fastened to the stake, 
And on the shelly beach am pacing, 
While she is passing moor and brake, 
On heather braes her shadow tracing; 
And here we'll pass a happy hour, 
For hours and years of bliss preparing, 
When we shall grace our girdled tower, 
Lands, life, and love together sharing. 


Enter Cuttocn. 


Allen. Ha! our young chief must be return’d, for here 
Comes Culloch, with his staring freckled face. 
Omnes (gathering round Colluch.) Well, man; what are 
thy news? where hast thou been ? 
Culloch. We've been at Glasgow. 
First Highlander. Glasgow! Save us all! 
Allen (half aside to the First Highlander.) I doubt it not: 
his master, I hear say, 
Goes ofiener there than his good father wots of; 
Ay, or his sister either. I suspect 
There is some dainty lady 
First Highlander. Hush! say nothing. 
Allen. And so, brave Culloch, thou hast travell’d far: 
And what is Glasgow like? 
Culloch. Like all Drumleary craigs set up in rows, 
And chimneys smoking on the top of them. 
It is an awful sight! . i 
First Highlander. And what saw’st thou besides the craigs 
and chimneys ? 
Culloch. There be six kirks,—I told them on my fingers ; 
And, rising from the slates of every kirk, 
There is a tower, where great bells ring so loud, 
That you might hear them, standing on this sward, 
Were they on great Benlawers. 
First Highlander. Tut! tut! thy ears are better than thy 
wits. 
Bride. And saw’st thou any silken ladies there, 
With all their bravery on? 
Culloch. Ay, ladies, gentlemen, and red-coat soldiers, 
And plaided drovers, standing at the cross, 
As close as heather stalks on Hurroch moss. 





_ Ah! well I trow it is an awful place! 


Allen (aside as before.) And well I trow the chief has busi- 
ness there 
He wishes no observer to discover, 
When he, of all the idle household loons, 
Took such an oaf as Culloch to attend him. 
But I'll e’en go, before he join the dance, 
And have a private word of him, to favour 
My poor old mother in her ruin’d cot. 
I know full well he will not say me nay, 
Though the old laird himself be cold and close. 
First Highlander. Go, then, and speed thee well ! 
{Exit Allen. 
Bridegroom. Hear, bonnie lassies! the young laird him- 
self 
Will soon be here, and foot it with you featly. 
Old Woman. O, bless his comely face! among ye all 
There is not one that foots the floor like him,— 
With such a merry glee and manly grace! 
Bridegroom. We'll have no further dancing till he come. 
Meantime, good Rory, sing another song ; 
Both bride and maidens like thy chanting well : 
And those who list may join the chorus rhyme. 





SONG. 


Upon her saddle’s quilted seat, 
High sat the bonnie Lowland bride; 
Squires rode before, and maidens sweet 
Were gently ambling by her side. 
What makes her look so pale and wan?— 
She’s parted from her Highlandman. 
What makes her look, &e. 


Where’er they pass’d, at every door 
Stood maids and wives the sight to sce; 
Curs bark’d, and bairnies by the score 
Ran bawling loud and merrily. 
But still the bride looks dull and wan; 
She’s thinking of her Highlandman. 
But still the bride, &c. 


The Lowland laird, in bridegroom’s gear, 
Prick’d forth to meet the fair array ; 
His eye was bright, his voice was clear, 
And every word was boon and gay. 

Ah! little did he reckon then 
Of bold and burly Highlandmen. 
Ah! little did he reckon, &c. 


The bride she raised her drooping brow, 
And red as crimson turn’d her cheek.— 
What sound is that? The war-pipe now 
Descending from yon broomy peak. 
It sounds like marching of a clan ; 
O can it be her Highlandman! 
It sounds like, &c,. 


Their bonnets deck’d with heather green, 
Their shoulders broad with tartans bound, 
Their checker’d hose were plainly seen 
Right fleetly moving to the sound. 
Quick beat her heart, within a ken, 
To see the valiant Highlandmen. 
Quick beat her heart, &c. 


Now challenge-shout is heard, and soon 
The bare claymores are flashing bright; 
And off scour’d many a Lowland loon, 
Who ill could brook the fearful sight. 
“ The fiend,” quoth they, “ from cave and glen 
Has pour’d those stalwart Highlandmen. 
“ The fiend,” quoth they, &c. 


Then pistols from their holsters sprang, 
Then wax’d the skirmish fierce and hot, 
Blades clashing fell, and harness rang, 
And loudly bluster’d fire and shot ; 
For, sooth to say, the bridegroom then 
Full bravely met the Highlandmen. 
For, sooth to say, &c. 


And so did all his near o’ kin, ~ 
As Lowland race such stour may bide: 
But sank, at last, the mingled din, 
And where was then the bonnie bride ? 
Ay, ask at those who answer can; 
Ask at the cunning Highlandman. 
Ay, ask at those, &c, 


The bridegroom, in a woful plight, 
Back to his furnish’d hall has gone, 
Where, spread on boards so gaily dight, 
Cold has the wedding banquet grown. 
How changed since break of morning, when 
He thought not of the Highlandmen! 
How changed since, &c. 


And who, upon Benledi’s side, 
Beneath his shieling blest and gay, 
Is sitting by that bonnie bride, 
While round them moves the light strathspey ? 
It is the flower of all his clan — 
It is her gallant Highlandman. 
It is the flower, &c. 


Re-enter ALLEN, snapping his fingers, and footing 
ground, as he speaks. 


Allen. I’ve seen him, Sirs; I have had words of him. 
First Highlander. Had words of whom? 

Allen. Of the young laird himself. 
Omnes. Hast thou? and is he coming to the green ? 
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Allen. He bade me say he’ll join you in the evening. 
Omnes. And not till then? : 
Allen. Some strangers have arrived. 
And I have seen them too: the lady’s mounted 
Upon a milk-white nag; and o'er her saddle 
A scarlet cloth is spread, both deep and wide, 
With bobs and fringes deck’d right gallantly ; 
And in her riding gear she sits with grace 
That might become the daughter of a chief, 
Ay, or the king himself. 


First Highlander. Perhaps it is the Glasgow provost’s| As I have said before, his prepossessions 


daughter, 

Who is, as they have said, the very match 
Which our old laird is planning for his son. _ 

Allen. Ay, he may plan, but love will have its way,— 
Free, fitful love thinks scorn of prudent planning. 
No, young Dunarden went not to the town, 
With simple Culloch for his sole attendant, 
To see the provost’s daughter. 


Not many men have had more opportunity . 
To know men and their ways, and I have turn’d it 
To some account; at least I fain would think so. 
I have been thrice in Edinburgh, as thou knowest, 
In Glasgow many times, in London once ; 

And I, forsooth, am ignorant! 

Marian. Dear father ! 
You would not hear me out: I did not mean 
That you were ignorant of aught belonging 
To worldly wisdom ; but his secret heart, 





Dunar. And what has he to do with prepossessions ? 
He is, of all men, bound to wed for wealth, 
Since he, with his unceasing liberalities, ; 
Would bare me to the quick. No tacksman dies, 
But he must have appointed for his widow 
A house, with right of browsing for her goats, 
And pasture for a cow, all free of charge. 
The bedrid carlins, too, and orphan brats, 


Bride (to Allen.) And so he will not join us till the|Come all on me, through his petitioning ; 


evening! : 
Allen. No, damsels; but here’s ribands for the bride, 
And for ye all, which he has sent by me. 
Now they who have the nimblest hands amongst ye, 
Will catch their favourite colours as they fly. 


And I, God help me! have been weak enough 
To grant such suits too often. 
Marian. You will not say so on your dying day. 
Dunar. For that, indeed, it may be well enough; 
But for our living days, I needs must say, 


(Pulls out ribands from his pouch, and dances about in|\t doth not suit at all.—If he were frugal, 
a whirling figure to the bottom of the stage, strewing | And would with care lay up what is our own; 
about pieces of ribands, while the girls follow, to catch| Having some hoarded store, he might more reasonably 


them as they fall. 
y fall. [Exeunt. 
SCENE II. 
The Hall in the Tower of Dunarven. 


Enter Dunarpen and Marian. 


Dunar. (speaking as they enter.) In sooth, she well may 


grace a noble mansion, 

Or chieftain’s hall, or palace of a prince, 
Albeit her veins swell not with ancient blood. 
If so much grace and sweetness cannot please him, 
He must be ill to win. And by my faith ! 
Perhaps she is this same mysterious lady, 
To whom, as thou suspectest, his late visits, 
So frequent and so long, have been devoted. 

Marian. Ah, no! | fear another has his heart,— 
His constant heart, whom he at least, will think 
Fairer than this sweet maid, or all besides. 

Dunar. And if it should be so, will nothing please him 
But the top flower of beauty and perfection ? 
The second best, methinks, ay, or the third, 
Where fortune gilds the prize, might suit him well. 
Why dost thou shake thy head? 

arian, What might be, and what is, stand far apart, 

When age and youth on the same objects look. 


Indulge his 
Marian. , 
Dunar. Angry with him! 

Such want of reason would provoke a saint! 

Is he to spend the rents with open hand, 

Stretch’d out to all who need, or all who ask; 

And please himself besides, by an alliance 

With some slight May, who brings but smiles and bloom 

To pay the yearly charges of her state? 

Marian. We do not know her yet, and cannot say 

That she is poor. 

Dunar. But we may shrewdly guess. 

Else why those stealthy visits,—this concealment ? 

Oh, ’tis provoking! This, our Provost’s daughter 

Is just the match that would have euited us,— 

That would support our house, and clear our lands, 

And he, forsooth ! T’ll cast him from my favour ! 
Marian. I know you will not. 
Dunar. 

If he persist I'll say and do it too. 

His prepossessions truly ! mighty plea! 

Supported, too, by Lady Achinmore. (Walking in wrath to 

the other end of the hail.) 
Marian (aside.) Vil hold my tongue, and let the storm 
subside ; 

For when he calls me Lady Achinmore, 

Reply is worse than useless. 

nar. (returning.) Methinks the lady tarries in her 
chamber. 
Marian. To lay aside her travelling attire, 


epossessions, as you phrase it. 
ay, be not angry with him. 








Lady Achinmore, 


Dunar. Was | not young, when, of thy grandsire’s daugh-| And put her robe or fashion’d mantua on, 


ters, 
I chose the fairest, and was plainly told 
Her heart and hand were promised to another? 
But did I then perversely mope and pine? 
No, I trow not: I cleared my cloudy brow, 
And wooed the second fairest, thy poor mother. 
Marian. So will not he. 
Dunar. Why so: belike he will not, 
If thou abet his folly, as methinks, 
Thou art inclined to do. 
Marian. No, father; not inclined: I shall regret 
As much as you, if any prepossession 
Prevent him from approving this fair maid, 
Who is, indeed, most gentle and engaging. 
Dunar. Out on thy prepossessions! Younger sons, 
Who may be soldiers, sailors, drovers, ay, 
Or tinkers if they will, may choose a mate 
With whom, o'er sea or land, through burgh or city, 
To scour the world. But for the elder born, 
Who must uphold the honours of the race,— 
His ancient race,—he is not thus at liberty 
bay! a Seog fancy. 
arian, But yet, dear sir, you may be ignorant —— 
Dunar, What! am I ignorant? Do I not know 
The world sufficiently to guide and counsel 
Those through whose body my own blood is flowing ! 


uires some time. 
nar. And where is Malcolm? Surely he should be 

In readiness, for very decency, 
To bid a stranger lady welcome here. 

Marian. He will appear ere long, and is, perhaps, 
Attending on her brother. 

Dunar. No, he is not. 
I saw young Denison walk forth alone, 
As if to look for him. 

Marian. Here comes the lady. 
Enter Auice. 


Dunar. Ah, gentle lady! were I half the man 
That once I was, (how many years gone by 
We shall not say,) you should to this poor hold,— 
To these old walls which your fair presence brightens, 
A rousing welcome have. But times are c 


And fashion now makes all things dull and iritless. 


Alice. My welcome, as it is, gives me such pleasure, 
I will not think of what it might have been. 
Your daughter has received me with a kindness 
Which has already freed me from restraint, 
And given me cou to express my pleasure. 
Marian (to her.) Tt 
call thee, 


hanks to thee, gentle friend! so may I 





seals, 








im! 
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storm 
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Knowing so well thy worth. Might we retain thee 


Some weeks beneath our roof, then-we might boast 
That our poor welcome had not miss’d its aim. 
Dunar. Some weeks! We'll try to turn those weeks to 
months, 
And then, who knows but that our mountain soil 
May ev’n prove warm egough for Lowland flower 
Therein to flourish sweetly. 
Alice. Thanks, noble Sir; but we must go to-morrow. 
Dunar. So soon! the daughter-of my early friend 
Beneath my roof, seen like a Will o’ th’ wisp, 
Glancing and vanishing ! It must not be. 
Were I but half the man that once I was, 
I'd fight thy stubborn brother hand to hand, 
And glaive to glaive, but he should tarry longer, 
Or leave his charge behind him. é 
Alice. Nay, blame him not: it was his own good will 
Which made him from our nearest homeward route, 
Though press’d for time, start these long miles aside, 
To pay his father’s friend a passing visit ; 
For Malcolm, he believed, was still in Glasgow, 
So rumour said. 
Dunar. I thank his courtesy ; 
But, if my name be Fergus of Dunarden, 
Neither the morrow, nor next morrow’s morrow 
Shall see thee quit my tower. Ill go and find him, 
And tell him thou thyself art captive here, 
Though others be in thraldom of thy beauty, 
And shalt not be released. [ Exit. 
Marian. Thou seest how gallantly old hearts will warm 
At sight of winning youth. He almost woos thee : 
And yet I would not pay a stepdame’s duty, 
Where I would rather yield a sister’s love. 
Alice. These words of kindness! Oh, you will undo me 
With so much kindness! (Bursts into tears.) 
Marian. Dear, gentle creature! Have I given thee pain? 
I have unwittingly —— 
Alice. Done nought amiss. 
I have a silly weakness in my nature : 
I can bear frowning coldness or neglect, 
But kindness makes me weep. 
Marian. And can it be that coldness or neglect 
Should e’er be thine to bear? 
, Alice. Better than me have borne it. 
Marian. Better than thou! In all your stately city, 
Is there a lady fairer than thyself? 
Alice. Yes, Lady Achinmore, there is a creature, 
Whose beauty changes every other face 
To an unnoticed blank ; whose native grace 
Turns dames of courtly guise to household damsels ; 
Whose voice of winning sweetness makes the tones 
. Of every other voice intruding harshness. 
Marian. And if there be, conceit will mar it all: 
For too much homage, like the mid-day sun, 
Withers the flower it brightens. 
Alice. It may be so with others, not with her. 
Marian. Thou lovest her then? 
Alice. O, yes! I love her dearly ; 
-And if I did not, I should hate myself. 
Heed not these tears, nor think, because I weep, 
In saying that I love her, aught lurks here, 
Begrudging her felicity. O, no! 
_ Marian (taking her hands affectionately.) Sweet Alice! 
why so moved ? 
Alice. ’Tis my infirmity: I am a fool, 
And should not go from home, so to expose 
all becoming firmness. 
Marian (embracing her.) Come to my bosom; thou hast 
but exposed 
That which the more endears thee to my heart ; 
And, wert thou firmer, I should love thee less. 
But, hush! let me kiss off those falling tears 
From thy soft cheek. I hear thy brother coming. 
Alice. Thy brother? 
Marian. No; thine own,—thy brother Claude. 
Ha! Malcolm, too, is with him! this is well. 


Enter Matcoim and Craupe, whilst Atice composes herself, 
and endeavours to look cheerful. 


Malc. Fair Alice, welcome to our Highland mountains! 
Which, as your brother tells me, you admire, 
In spite of all their lone and silent barrenness. 

Alice. He tells you true: our fertile Lowland dales, 
With all their crofts and woodlands richly chequer’d, 
Have less variety than their bare sides. 





Male. Yes, when fleet shadows of the summer clouds, 
Like staghounds on the chase, each other follow 
Along their purple slopes; or when soft haze 
Spreads o’er them its light veil of pearly gray, 
Through the slight rents of which the sunshine steals, 
Showing bright colour’d moss and mottled stones, 
Like spots of polish’d beauty,—they appear 
Objects of varied vision most attractive. 
Alice. Then, to behold them in their winter guise, 
As I have never done! 
Malc. You might then see their forms enlarged and dark, 
Through the dim drapery of drifted rain, 
Like grim gigantic chieftains in array, 
Bidding defiance to approaching host; 
Or lifting their black shoulders o’er the mass 
Of volumed vapour gather’d round their base, 
Which seem like islands raised above the earth 
In purer regions of the firmament. 
Alice. And then how sweet the bushy glens between 
them, 
Where waterfalls shoot from the rocks and streams, 
Course on their wimpled way with brawling din! 
Malc. Where low-roof’d cots, with curling smoke are 
seen, 
Each with its little stack of winter fuel, 
And scanty lot of furrow’d corn-land near ; 
And groups of hardy imps, who range at will, 
Or paddle in the brook, while bearded goats 
Browse on the rocky knolls, and kids are sporting 
Amongst the yellow broom. 
— Pray thee have done, good Malcolm; thou wilt 


This girl’s fancy with romantic visions, 
Which may, perhaps, make the rich, fertile fields 
Of her own country seem insipid things. 

Marian (to Claude.) One thing, you would observe, he has 

omitted 

In the description of his bonnie glen,— 
The cottage matron, with her cumbrous spade, 
Digging the stubborn soil ; and lazy husband 
Stretch’d on the ground, or seated by the door, 
Or on his bagpipe droning some dull dirge. 

Male. Well, freely I confess our mountain matrons 
In useful virtues do excel their mates; 
And in what earthly region is it otherwise? 

Claude. I dare not contradict thee, and be deemed 
Ungallant for my pains. 


Enters a Servant, and delivers a packet to CLaupe. 


Alice. Is it from Glasgow ? 
Is there within the cover aught for me? 
Claude. There is a letter with thy name upon it. 
(Malcolm withdraws some paces from her. 
Alice. Which, ne’ertheless, thou keepest to thyself, 
With eyes intently fix’d upon the writing. 
Is it a stranger’s hand to thee unknown? 
Claude ( giving the letter.) No, not unknown. 
Alice. It is from Emma Graham (to Marian,) and with 
your leave, 
I'll read it by this window. (Turns round, and starts upon 
Jinding Malcolm close to her.) 
Marian. Why do you start? 
Alice. I knew not he was near me. 
— confusion.) I crave your pardon: ’twas unwit- 
ti ; 
I satay Cea myself why I returned. . 
[Alice opens the letter, whilst Claude and Malcolm stand 
gazing anxiously on her as she reads it to herself.] 
Malc. (to Alice, who seems to have come to the conclusion. 
Your friends are well, I hope; all’s well in Glasgow? 
Alice. She says a deadly fever rages there, 
And nought is seen along their dismal streets 
But funeral processions ; nothing heard 
But death-bells tolling, and the hammer’s sound 
Nailing in haste the corse’s narrow house. 
—_ See) And she herself amidst this wreck of 
ife ! 


Alice. She is, ere this, removed from the contagion ; 
For these concluding lines inform me plainly, 
That she and all her family were prepared 
To leave the town upon the following day 
To that on which her letter has its date. 
Malc. (eagerly.) I thank thee, Alice. 





Claude (peevishly.) Wherefore dost thou thank her? 
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Male. (haughtily). Whate’er thou hast a right to ask of me 
Shall have its answer. } es ; 
Marian (to Claude). When Highland pride is touch’d, 
some lack of courtesy ‘10 
Must be excused. You have not from this window 
Admired the falling of our mountain stream. y : 
(Leads him to the bottom of the hall, and detains him 
there in apparent conversation.) ; aoa 
Malc. (in a softened voice.) So, gentle Alice, thou’rt in 
friendship knit : ; 
With Emma Graham! and meet companions are ye! 
(Looking closer to the letter, which she still holds open 
in her hand.) 
Forgive me; Lowland ladies far surpass, — 
As fair and ready scribes, our mountain maids: 
I ne’er before saw lines by her indited, 
Alice, (putting it up hastily ; then hesitating, then recover- 
ing herself.) No; why should I withhold it from thine 


eye; 
For still the sweet expressions from her pen ; 
Excel the beauty of its charms. (Gives it to him.) 
Peruse it then, (aside, as she turns from him.) while I peruse 
myself. 
Male. el the letter, after having read it.) Thou art 
in tears, sweet Alice ; has thy mind 
Some boding apprehensions for her safety ? 
Alice. No, God forbid! I have a feeble body, 
The worn-out case of a more feeble mind, 
And oft will weep for nothing. Heed me not. 
Malc. No, say not so: thy mind and body both 
Are lovely yoke-fellows, and will together— 
God grant it be so! hold their prosp’rous course 
For many years. (Seeing her endeavours to speak.) 
Strive not to answer me; 
This wish, though most sincere, deserves no thanks. 


Enter Dunarven, followed by Servants, carrying dishes of 
meat, gre. 


Dunar. Come, honour’d guests, the first dish of our meal, 
Poor though it be, is passing to the board ; 
Shall we not follow it? Although, in verity, 
I am ashamed that such a poor reception 
Is offered to such friends. 
Marian, Dear Sir, they will forgive what things are lack- 


ing, 
The hen kind cheer not being of the number. + 
Dunar. (to Alice.) Had I had timely notice of your coming, 
I had sent messengers for thirty miles, 
Cross moor and mountain, to invite our neighbours ; 
And tables had been cover’d in this hall, 
Round which we should have held a merry feast. 
And this same wedding, too, detains the clan: 
So that our wings are clipt on every side. 
Alice. Your courtesy is great: but surely, Sir, 
A merry wedding well may make amends 
For a lost feast, ev’n in Dunarden hall. 
Dunar. And so it shall, fair Alice.—Pardon me 
That I should be so bold to name you thus! 
At fall of eve we'll join their merriment ; 
And thou shalt be my partner in the dance. 
(Taking her hand gallantly.) 
T’ll have thee all and solely to myself; ° 
Unless, perhaps, if these old legs should fail, 
Thou wilt accept of this young Highlander 
(Pointing to Malcolm) 
To be my substitute. Come, gentles all! 
By this soft lily hand let me conduct 
he daughter of my old and honour’d friend ; 
My trysted partner too. Aha! aha! (Leading off Alice 
gaily with a strathspey step.) [Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. 

A lobby or entrance-room, with fire-arms, swords, and fishing 
tackle hung on the walls, Servants are seen passing to 
and fro with plaids and bundles of heath in their hands. 

Enter Housekeeper. 


Housekeeper. Make all the speed ye may: in the long 
hambe : bs 


c r 
There must be twenty bed-frames quickly set, 


And stuff’d with heather for the tacksmen; ay, pt 
And for their women, in the further room, es 
Fourteen besides, with plaidings for them all. # 
The wedding folks have broken up their sport, fro 
And will be here before we are prepared. 


> O77 | 


Enter the Buruer. 


Rn «4 


Butler. And what are twenty beds, when all the drovers, 
And all the shielding herdsmen from Bengorach, 
Must have a lair provided for the night. 
Housekeeper. And who — so? 
Butler. "en the young Laird himself. D 
Housekeeper. "Tis always so; Dunarden’s courtesy, 
With all his honied words, cost far less trouble 
Than young Dunarden’s thoughtless kindness doth. 
The foul fiend take them all! Have we got plaids 
For loons like them! 
Butler. Faith, we at least must try to find them bedding. 
Housekeeper. Let each of them find on the green hill sward 
The breadth of his own back, and that, I trow, 
Is bed enough for them. Herdsmen, indeed! 
(Several Servants coming all about together.) 
More plaids! more plaids ! we have not yet enow. 
Another Servant. And Elspy says the gentle folks must 
have 
Pillows and other gear. 
Housekeeper. Out on ye ! clamouring round me with your 
wants, 
Like daws about the ruined turret! think ye 
That I I am distracted with you all! 
Butler (aside.) And with some cups of good Ferntosh 
besides. 
Housekeeper. Howe’er the shieling herdsmen may be lodged, 
I have provided for the Lowland strangers 
Right handsomely. 
Butler, The bed of state, no doubt, is for the lady, 
And for the gentleman the arras chamber. 
Housekeeper. Thou art all wrong: the arras is so ragged, 
And bat holes in the cornice are so rife, 
That Lady Achinmore bade me prepare 
His lodging in the north side of the tower, 
Beside Dunarden’s chamber. 
Butler. They leave the house to-morrow, waiting only 
To take a social breakfast. My best wine 
And good Ferntosh must be upon the table, 
To which the beef, and fish, and old ewe cheese 
Will give a relish. And your pretty playthings 
Of china saucers, with their fairy cups, 
In which a wren could scarcely lay her egg,— 
Your tea-pot, pouring from its slender beak 
Hot water, as it were some precious drug, 
Must be, for fashion’s sake, set in array 
To please the Lowland lady. 
Housekeeper. Mind thy concerns, and I will look to mine. 
My pretty playthings are in daily use, 
As I hear say, in the great town of Edinburgh ; 
And ’tis a delicate oat wholesome beverage 
Which they are filled withal. 
To sip a little of it. 
Butler. Dainty dear! 
No doubt thou dost ; aught stronger would offend thee. 
Thou would’st, I think, call rue or wormwood sweet, 
Were it the fashion in your town of Edinburgh. 
But, hark! the bridal folks are at the door ; 
We must not parley longer. 
I hear their piper playing the “ Good-night.” 





I like, myself, 


[Music without. 


‘is 


Enter Auuen. 


vided ess 


Butler. They are at hand, I hear: and have ye had 

A merry evening, Allen? * 
Allen. That we have. 

Dunarden danced with that sweet Lowland lady, 

As though it made him twenty years the younger. 
ar ot Dunarden! Danced she not with young Dun- 

arden, . 

Who is, so says report, her destined husband ? > 
Allen. Yes; at the end, for one dull reel or two 

They footed it together. But, believe me, 


aay 
tented 


If this rich Provost's daughter be not satisfied 
With being wooed by substitute, which homage 
The old laird offers her abundantly, 





She'll ne’er be lady of this mansion ; no, 





ers, 


ing. 
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Nor of her many, many thousand marks, 
One golden piece enrich Dunarden’s house. __ 
Housekeeper. Wo's me! our Malcolm is a wilful youth! 
And Lady Achinmore would dance with Claude? 
Allen. She danced with him, and with the bridegroom also. 
Housekeeper. That, too, would be a match of furtherance 
To the prosperity of our old house. 
Butler. But that she is a widow, and, I reckon, 
Some years his elder, it might likely be. : 
Housekeeper. And why should that be such a mighty hin- 
drance ? 
Allen. Fie, Butler ! dost thou utter, in such presence, 
Disqualifying words of age and widowhood ! 
Housekeeper. You are mislearn’d and saucy, both of you.— 
But now they are at hand. 


Song without, of several voices. 


The sun is down, and time gone by, 

The stars are twinkling in the sky, 

Nor torch nor taper longer may 

Eke out a blithe but stinted day ; 

The hours have pass’d with stealthy flight, 
We needs must part: good night, good night ! 


The bride unto her bower is sent, 

And ribald song and jesting spent ; 

The lover’s whisper’d words and few 

Have bade the bashful maid adieu ; 

The dancing floor is silent quite, 

No foot bounds there: good night, good night! 


The lady in her curtain’d bed, 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, 

The clansmen in the heather’d hall, 
Sweet sleep be with you, one and all! 
We part in hopes of days as bright 

As. this gone by: good night, good night ! 


Sweet sleep be with us one and all! 

And if upon its stillness fall 

The visions of a busy brain, 

We'll have our pleasure o’er again, 

To warm the heart, to charm the sight, 
Gay dreams to all! good night, good night! 


Housekeeper. We've listened here too long: go all of you 
And get the rooms prepared. My head’s distracted ! 
[Exeunt all, different ways. 


SCENE IV. 
A Bed-chamber. 


Enter Auice and Marian, with a Servant before them, carry- 
ing lights. 


Marian. You must be tired with all this noisy merriment 
So closely following a lengthen’d journey. 
Alice. To be amongst the happy and the kind 
Keeps weariness at bay; and yet I own 
I shall be glad to rest. 
Marian. And may you find it, sound and undisturb’d ! 
There is among our household damsels here, 
A humble friend of yours, the child of one 
Who was your father’s servant. 
Alice. Ha! little Jessie; once my playfellow, 
And since well known to me, as the attendant 
Of a relation, in whose house I found her, 
Some two years past: a gentle, faithful creature. 
Marian. The same. She will attend upon you gladly, 
And do what you require.—See, here she is. 


Enter Jessie. 


Alice. Jessie, my old acquaintance! I am glad 
To find thee thus, domesticated happily 
In such a home. I hope thou hast been well, 
‘Since I last met with thee. 

Jessie. I thank you, Madam : 
I am right well; and, were I otherwise, 
To see you here would make me well 


May sweet sound sleep refresh thee! Oh! it grieves me 

To think that we must part with thee so soon ; 

And that ye are determined to return 

To that infected city. 

Alice. Be not afraid for us. We will pass through it, 

And only tarry for an hour or two. 

Good night, and thanks for all your gentle kindness! 

Thanks, in few words, but from my inmost heart. 

[Exit Marian. 

And thou art here, good Jessie. I am glad,— 

Right glad to see thee ; but I'd tired and spent, 

And (take it not unkindly) cannot speak 

As I was wont to do. 

(Throws herself into a chair, whilst Jessie begins to uncoil 
her hair, and take out the ornaments.) 

Jessie. I will prepare you for your bed, dear Madam, 

As quickly as I can. ‘To-morrow morning 

Your strength and spirits too will be restored. 

Alice. Thou’rt a good creature. Dost thou still remember 

The pretty songs thou used to sing so sweetly ? 


SONG. 


JESsIE (singing gaily.) 


My heart is light, my limbs are light, 
y purse is light, my dear ; 
Yet follow me, my maiden bright, 
In faith! thou need’st not fear. 


The wallet on a rover’s back 
Is scanty dower for thee, 

Bui we shall have what lordies lack 
For all their golden fee. 


The plume upon my bonnet bound, 
And broadsword by my side, 

We'll follow to the war-pipe’s sound, 
With fortune for our guide. 


Light are my limbs, my purse, my heart, 
et follow me, my dear; 
Bid Care good-bye, with kinsfolk part; 
In faith! thou need’st not fear. 


Alice. I thank thee: that was once a favourite song. 
I know not how it was; I liked it then 

For the gay reckless spirit of the tune. 

But there is one which I remember well, 

One my poor aunt was wont to bid thee sing ; 

Let me have that, I pray thee. 


SONG. 


They who may tell love’s wistful tale, 
Of half its cares are lighten’d ; 

Their bark is tacking to the gale, 
The sever'd cloud is brighten’d. 


Love like the silent stream is found 
Beneath the willows lurking, 

The deeper, that it hath no sound 
To tell its ceaseless working. 


Submit, my heart; thy lot is cast, 
I feel its inward token ; 

I feel this mis’ry will not last, 
Yet last till thou art broken. 


Alice. Thou singest sweetly, ay, and sadly too, 
Even as it should be sung. I thank thee, Jessie. 


Jessie (after having entirely undone her hair, and taken the 
fastenings from other parts of her dress.) 


Now, Madam, let me fetch your gown and coif: 
Alice. I want no further service, my good Jessie, 

I'll do the rest myself: and so, good night; 

I shall be soon in bed. Good night, and thanks ! 
Jessie. Not yet good night ; 

And take away the light. 
Alice. Well; as thou wilt: but leave me for a while. 

[Exit Jessie. 


will return again, 


This day, with all its trials, is at length 


in. i 
Marian (to Alice.) The greatest Oh I can show thee|Come to an end. My wrung and wrestling heart! 


now 

Is to retire, and leave thee to prepare 

For what thou need’st so much. (Kissing her.) 
PART I1,—NO, 29. 


How is it with thee now ! Thy fond delusions 
Lie strew’d and broken round thee, like the wrecks 
Of western clouds when the bright sun is set. 
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Marian. Dear brother! such wild gestures of despair, 
For the mere shapings of a sleepy brain! 
Male. It was not sleep from which we have revived her. 
Marian. And grant it were not, swooning, I’ve been told, 
Will sometimes have its dream as well as oo 
Alice. I was not well; I have been long unwell ; 
Weakness and wretchedness disturb the brain ; 
Perhaps it was the vision of a swoon. 
Be not so miserable, gentle Malcolm! 
O that this vision did fortell my death, 
If she were well and happy ! 
Male. Forgive me, dearest Alice! , forgive me! 
When paining thee, I’m hateful to myself. 

(Taking both her hands, which he presses to his lips.) 
Marian. Leave us, dear brother! go to thine apartment. 
Malc. 1’ll go where penal nature urges me. 

; (Going, then returning again to Alice.) 

And didst thou hear her voice ? 


Enter Cravupe. 


Claude. Is Alice well? 
How art thou sister ? 
Alice. I have had a swoon, 
But am recover’d from it. . Go to rest. 
' (Aside to Marian, and Malcolm.) 
Say nothing of the vision. , be silent! 
Malcolm (aside to himself as he goes off.) Is he so much 
concern’d? No, no, he is not: 
He does not,—cannot feel what tortures me. 
Claude. Dost thou avoid me, Malcolm ? 
That kindness to my sister can offend me ? 
Male. I’ve other thoughts, which do no wrong to thee, 
And owe thee no account. [ Exit. 
Claude (aside.) He is offended. (Aloud to Marian.) Thanks 
to you, dear madam ! 
For your kind care of Alice. Rest, I hope, 
Will perfectly restore her. The fatigue 
Of her long journey, and the evening pastime 
Has been too much for one so delicate. 
Undress and go to bed, poor harrass’d creature! 
I trust to-morrow thou wilt wake refresh’d. 
Alice. I hope so too, dear Claude ; and so good night. 
Remain no longer here. [Exit Claude.} I'm glad he’s gone. 
[4 peal of thunder as before] 
That awful sound again! she’s on her way: 
But storm or thunderbolt can do no harm 
To disembodied spirits. 
Marian. I may not leave thee here, my gentle friend ; 
In my apartment thou shalt pass the night. 
Come then with me: I dare not leave thee here, 
Where, sleeping or awake, thou hast received. 
Some painful shock.—Rise : lean upon my arm. 


I heard a busy noise. 


Dost thou think 


(To Alice.) 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


A rudely paved court, with a low building in front. The 
stage perfectly dark, and thunder heard at a distance. 


Enter Maxcouim, who goes to the door of the building, and 
knocks. 


Male. Ho! Culloch! art thou waking? 
Culloch ! 
I hear him snoring in his heavy sleep. 
Press’d with the glutton feasting of the day. 
(Knocking louder than before.) 
Canst thou not hear? Holla! ho! rouse thee, Culloch! 
The heavy sluggard !—Ha! he’s stirring now. 
(Laying his ear close to the door.) 
Culloch (within.) Who's there ? 
Male. It is thy master? 
Culloch. 


It is not morning yet. 
Male 


Rouse thee, 


What is wanted ? 


alc. That drawling voice! 
He is at ng awake. (Very loud) Rise, man, imme- 
iately : 

Open the door, and do what I desire thee. 

: (To himself, after a short pause.) 
Six hours upon my gallant steed will end 
This agony of doubt.—I’ll know my fate— 
Joy or despair. He is asleep again. 

(Knocking as before.) 





Make haste, make haste, I say! inert and sluggish! 
O that, like spirits, on the tempest borne, 
The transit could be made! Alas! alas! 
If what I fear hath happen’d, speed or stillness, 
Or day or midnight,—every circumstance 
Of mortal being will to me be nothing. 
Not ready yet !—Ha! now I see the light. 
(Light seen from the window.) 
Six hours of my brave steed, and if my fears 
Are then confirm’d—forgive me, noble creature ! 
We'll lay our burdens down and die together. 


(Enter Cutr0cn slowly from the building, rubbing his eyes 
with one hand, and holding a candle in the other.) 


Haste, tardy creature! art thou sleeping still ? 
Culloch. What is your honour’s will? O hone! 
It is a murky night. 
Malc. I know it is. 
Unlock the stable door, and saddle quickly 
My gallant Oscar. (Thunder again.) 


O hone! 


Culloch. Does your honour hear it? 
Malc. Hear what? 
Culloch. The thunder growling o’er Benmore : 


And that was lightning too thet flared so fleetly : 
The welkin’s black as pitch. 

Malc. And let it growl; and be the welkin pall’d 
In sackcloth! To the spot where I am going 
We'll find the way by instinct.—Linger not: 
Do what I have desired thee instantly. 

Culloch. Ay, ay! the saddle upon Oscar’s back. 
The bran new saddle would your honour have? 

Malc. Yes, fool, and set about it instantly. 

[Exit Culloch. 

These dark and heavy bodings of my mind 
Come from no natura! bent of apprehension. 
It must be so. Yet, be it dream or vision, 
Unmeaning chance, or preternatural notice, 
As oft hath been vouchsafed, if living seers 
Or old tradition lie not,—this uncertainty 
Ere morning dawn would drive my brain distracted, 
Were I inactively to wait for day ; 
Therefore, to horse ! (Thunder louder than before.) 
That sound is in accordance with the storm 
In this perturbed breast. Is it not ominous 
Of that which soon shall strike me to the dust, 
A blasted, lonely remnant 1— 
Methinks he should ere this—time flies apace; 
The listless sluggard must be urged to hasten 
His so unwilling task. [Exit hastily. 


ACT IL 


SCENE I.— The cross of Glasgow. A great crowd of people 
are discovered, and bells heard tolling occasionally from 
the neighbouring churches. 


First Crowd. Ah! wo is me! so bonnie and so young! 
Of all that death hath ta’en in this fell ravage, 
None hath he ta’en that seem’d so ill to suit 
The coffin and the mould. Ah! wo is me! 
Second Crowd. Ay, neighbour, she was one mark’d from 
them all. 
Though we have many fair and gracious ladies, 
We had not one who could be pair’d with her: 
The bonniest lass in all the west of Scotland. 
First Crowd. Ay, thou may’st say, the bonniest and the 
, bes 


t. 
Third Crowd. Nay, softly, David! for the point of good- 


ness, 
That is a matter, on her burial day, 
We may not question; yet, if it be truae——— 
First Crowd. If it be true! It is not: nought is true 
That can throw speck or spot upon her virtue. 
First Crowd Woman (to First Crowd.) Be not so angry, 
man; my husband means 
Against her maiden virtue no reproach, 
Ev’n if her faith was papishly inclined. 
First Crowd. She was no Papish ;.I’ll take oath upon it. 
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Is at this point of time as surely buckled, 
As that she was aught but a pure believer,— 
A and godly lady. 
irst Creed ‘ wenen. That gentleman, so brave and 


soldierly, . 
Who lately has return’d from foreign wars, 
Is a rank Romanist, and has been oft 


Received by her. But, Lord preserve us all! 
We, by God’s grace, may sit by Satan’s side,— 
Ay, on the self-same settle, yet, the while, 
Be ne’er one whit the worse. 
Third Crowd. And I should guess—— 
Second Crowd. Hist, hist! the funeral’s coming: 
I hear the heavy wheels, and o'er the top 
Of all those cluster’d heads I see the feathers,— 
The snow-white feathers of the high-coped hearse 
Move slowly. Wo the day! oh, wo the day! 
How changed her state! She was on milk-white steed 
Mounted right gallantly, with cap and plume, 
When I beheld her last. 
Voice (without.) Make way, good folks, and let the ladies 


pass. 
Second Crowd (to him without.) None can pass here on 
on horseback. 
Voice (without.) It is the Provost’s family: make way. 
Second Crowd (as before.) An ’twere the king’s, they must 
dismount, I trow, 
Or wait till the procession be gone by. 


Enter Auice, Martian, and Ciavupe. 


Claude (to Crowd.) What makes so great a concourse? and 
those bel] 


8 
To toll so dismally? Whose funeral 
Are ye convened to see? 
First Crowd. Ah, Sir! the fairest lady of the place. 
I warrant you have seen her many a time; 
They call’d her Emma Graham. 


Pn It cannot be! What didst thou call her? Speak; 


peat her name. 
First Crowd. Her name is Emma Graham; her father 
is 
Claude. No more! no more! too well I comprehend it. 
And death hath dealt his blow on what was life’s 
ees, dearest, best. (Covers his face with his cloak.) 
arian (turning to Alice, and su ing her.) Dear 
Alice, thou art pale, and faint, ill: 
Lean upon me, my friend. 
Alice. Think not of me: poor Claude! my heart-struck 
brother! 
His wound is deep and sudden: for this stroke 
I was pre : 
Voices (without.) Stand back; stand closer: it is now at hand. 
[A funeral procession crosses the stage; the mourners 
following the hearse on foot.) 
First Crowd. Ah! never corse was follow’d to the grave 
With deeper sorrow ! 
First Crowd Woman. Ay, tears are following tears down 
manly cheeks, 
As gouts fall in Saint Mungo’s dripping aisle, 
Near which the grave is dug that shall receive her. 
a ee That is her gray-hair’d father, so bow’d 
wn ; 
And those her brothers walking by his side. 
Second Crowd. Then all the kindred walking, two and two. 
Third Crowd. But who is he that follows after all, 
In mourner’s cloak so muffled to the eyes? 
He walks alone, not mated like the rest ; 
And yet, methinks, his gait and motion say 
The greatest weight of grief falls to his share. 
Claude. God knows who hath the greatest share! Not he. 


: (Pushing eagerly through the wd. 
Alice, Where goat thu Chue? Se) 





(Endeavouring t : 
Claude. Prevent me not. Shall tasutuing rat en 
Have Sa sorrow be debarr'd. 

[Exit hastily after the funeral, and the crowd disperses 
different ways, Alice, Marian, and their servants alone 
occupying the front of the stage. 

Marian. Alice ! how thou tremblest every limb, 
As in an ague fit! 


4 It was no dream ; 
It was no strong delusion of the fancy. ~ 
Marian. This is indeed an awful confirmation. 


But stay no longer here: go to thy home; 
Thou hast great need of rest. 
Alice. I have more need, 
Within my closet, on my bended knees, 
To pray for mercy on my sinful self, 
And. those to me most dear,—poor sinners all. 
This is a sad and awful visitation. ; 
Marian. But didst thou _ expect to find it so? 
I thought thou wert pre : 

ice. eT I thought so too; 
But certainty makes previous expectation 
Seem, by comparison, a state of hope. 
Marian. We now are free to hold upon our way. 


Let us proceed : come on with me, dear Alice. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IL. 


The House of the Provost, and the Apartment of Ciavpe, 
who enters, followed by Crawrorp, and throws himself 
back into a chair with the action of deep distress. 


Claude. Follow me not, my friend; it is in vain 
That friendly soothing would assuage my grief. 
Craw. Grieve not for that which is, indeed, most grievous, 
Beyond all measure. 
Claude. Can we measure grief, 
And say, So much of it shall be my portion, 
And only this? A prudent, lesson’d sorrow, 
Usurps the name it bears.—She was the light 
That brighten’d every object; made this world 
A place worth living in. This beauteous flame 
Hath in the socket sunk: I am in darkness, 
And no returning ray shall cheer my sight. 
This earth, and everything that it contains, 
Is a dull blank around me. 
Craw. Say not so! 
It grieves my heart to hear thee. Say not so. 
Olaude. 1 will not grieve thee then; I'll hold my tongue; 
But shall I feel the less ?—Oh, had she lived ! 
Craw. Perhaps she had but caused thee greater sorrow ; 
For how would’st thou have brook’d to see her hand, 
Had it so been, bestow’d upon another? 
Claude. Why should I entertain a thought so painful ? 
(Raising his head proudly, after a thoughtful pause.) 
Yes, I can entertain it, and believe 
That, even as another’s, it were happiness 
To see her yet alive; to set her still 
Looking as never eyes but hers did look ; 
Speaking such words as she alone could speak, 
Whose soften’d sounds thrill’d through the nerves, and dwelt, 
When heard no more, on the delighted fancy, 
Like chanted sweetness !—All is now extinct !— 
Like some base thing, unmeet for mortal eye, 
The sod hath cover’d all. (After a thoughtful pause.) Hath 
cover’d all ! 
Craw. Dear Claude! why wilt thou dwell on things so 
dismal]? 
Let me read to thee from some pious book ; 
Wilt thou permit me? (He remains silent and thoughtful.) 
Dost thou hear me, Claude? 
Claude (muttering to himself, without attending to Crawford.) 
The Sexton has the key; and ifhe had not, 
The wall may yet be clear’d.— 
The banded mourners scatter to their homes, 
Where kinsfolk meet, and social hearts blaze bright, 
And leave the grave in midnight loneliness ; 
But should it be? 
Craw. (listening to him.) I understand these words: 
But if he go, he shall not go alone. 


Enter a Servant. 


Claude (impatiently.) What brings thee here ? 

Servant. - A gente desires to see you, Sir. 

Claude. Tell him I am gone forth.—Such ill-timed visits ! 

Is the sore heart a sear’d and harden’d thing 

For every fool to handle ? [ Exit. 
Craw. T'll follow him: he shall not be alone. 
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SCENE III. 


A large Room, with rich furniture, and the walls hung with 
pictures. 


Enter the Provost and Martian, by different doors. 


Provost. How is poor Alice? 
Marian. She is more composed ; 
For tears have flow’d uncheck’d, and have relieved her. 
I have persuaded her to take an hour 
Of needful rest upon her bed; and Jessie, 
That kindly creature, watches her the while. 
Provost. Ay, that is right. And now, my right good lady, 
Let me in plain but grateful words repeat, 
That your great kindness, leaving thus your home, 
And taking such a journey for the comfort 
Of my poor child, is felt by me most truly, 
As it deserves. May God reward you for it! 
Marian. I will not, Sir, receive such thanks unqualified ; 
They are not due tome. Regard for Alice,— 
And who that knows her feels not such regard,— 
Was closely blended with another motive, 
When I determined on this sudden journey. 
Provost. Another motive! 
Marian. Has not Claude inform’d you, 
That Malcolm left Dunarden secretly, 
The night before we did ourselves set forth? 
Provost. He has not. Ha! and wot you where he went? 
Marian. I -+>t not, but I guess: and it was he, 
As I am almoz. confident, who walk’d 
The last of all the mourners, by himself, 


* In this day’s sad procession. 


elt, 


ath 


ul.) 
rd.) 


Sir. 
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unt, 


Provost (pulling a letter hastily from his pocket.) Madam, 
sit down; I'll cast mine eyes again 
O’er this your father’s letter. Pray sit down! 
I may not see you thus, (Sitting a chair with much courtesy, 
and obliging her to sit, whilst he goes aside and reads 
a letter earnestly. He then returns to her.) 
My friend has many words of courtesy ; 
It is his habit; but subtracting from them 
The plain, unvarnish’d sense, and thereto adding 
What, from this secret journey of your brother, 
May be inferr’d,—the real truth is this— 
At least it so appears to my poor reason— 
(Preventing her as she rises from her seat.) 
Nay, sit, I pray you, Lady Archinmore ; 
We'll talk this matter over thoroughly, 
And leave no bashful doubts hid in a corner, 
For lack of honest courage to produce them. 
(Sits down by her.) 
Marian. Proceed, good Sir, I listen earnestly. 
Provost. As it appears to me, the truth is this, 
That Malcolm, whom your father doth admit, 
Albeit a great admirer of my daughter, 
To be at present somewhat disinclined 
To give up youthful liberty so early, 
As he from more acquaintance with her virtues 
Ere long will of his own accord desire,— 
(Pointing to the letter.)\—so he expresses it. 
Marian. And with sincerity. 
Provost. Well, grant it, Lady! 
The truth doth ne’ertheless appear to be, 
That this young gallant, Malcolm of Dunarden, 
With all her virtues, loves not Alice Denison, 
And loves another. 
Marian. Rather say, hath loved. 
Provost. I'll not unsay my words. His heart is with her, 
Low as she lies: and she who won his heart 
From such a maid as Alice Denison, 
Will keep it too, ev’n in her shroud. No, no! 
We’ve spread our vaunting sails against the wind, 
And cannot reach our port but with such peril 
As will o’ermatch the vantage. 
arian. Say not so. 
Time will make all things as we wish to have them. 
Provost, Time works rare chan, which they may abide 
Who are intent upon them. Shall I carry 
My vessel where her cargo is not wanted 1— 
Tobacco to th’ Antipodes, and wait 
Till they have learnt to use and relish it? 
Shall I do this, when other marts are near, 
With open harbours ready to receive her? 
Marian. Dear sir, you must not think I will assent 
To what would mar the long and cherish’d wish 





Of me and mine. And we had fondly hoped 
That you had been desirous of this union 
Between our families. 
Provost. Your father won my friendship years ago, 
When with his godly mein and belted plaid, 
His merry courtesy and stately step, 
He moved amongst our burghers at the Cross, 
As though he had been chieftain o’er us all ; 
And I have since enjoy’d his hospitality, 
In his proud mountain hold. 
Marian. I recollect it: proud and glad he was 
Of such a guest. 
Provost. Dost thou? Ay, then it was, 
That, seeing his fair stripling by his side— 
A graceful creature, full of honest sense 
And manly courage—I did like the notion, 
That Alice, then a little, skipping child, 
With years before her still to play about me, 
Should in some future time become the lady 
Of that young Highland chief. But years bring thoughts 
Of a more sober and domestic hue. 
Why should I covet distant vanities, 
And banish from my sight its dearest object? 
(Rising from his chair.) Have you observed those pictures ? 
Marian (rising also.) I have. They are the portraits of 
our parents: 
Their Peon bear resemblance to your own. 
Provost. My mother’s do: and look at her, dear madam ! 
With all the bravery of that satin dress 
Clasp’d up with jewels, and those roses stuck 
Amongst her braided hair, she was the daughter 
And sober heiress of a saving burgher, 
Whose hoarded pelf in my brave farther’s hands 
Raised such industrious stir in this city, 
As changed her from a haunt of listless — 
To the fair town she is. What need have 
To eke my consequence with foreign matches ? 
Alice shall wed, I hope, some prosperous merchant, 
And live contentedly, my next door neighbour, 
With al] her imps about her. 
Marian. Wed whom she may, I hope she will be happy. 
Provost. I do believe that is your hearty wish: 
And having plainly told you what I think 
Of this projected match, as it concerns 
My daughter and myself,—I will proceed 
To that which may concern my ancient friend. 
Should any or press on his estate, 
Or any purchase of adjoining lands 
Make money a desired object with him, 
He need but speak the word ; at easy int’rest 
He shall receive what sums he may require 
And need not fear that I shall e’er distress him 
With hard, ill-timed demands. In faith, he need not! 
Marian. Dear sir, he knows full well your gen’rous heart 
Hath for its minister a liberal hand : 
In truth, he would not fear to be your debtor. 
Provost. Not all the rum and sugar of Jamaica, 
In one huge warehouse stored, should make me press him, 
Though apt occasion offer’d e’er so temptingly. 
Then why should Malcolm bend his youthful neck 
To wedlock’s yoke for sordid purposes ? 
The boy shall be my friend ; and when his mind 
Is free to think upon another love, 
I'll guide him to a very comely lady— 
Yea, more than one, that he may have a choice— 
Who may prove both a match of love and profit; 
But, hear you plainly, not to Alice Denison. 
Marian. Oh, you are kind and noble! but my father. 
Provost. Say nought for him ; he’l] answer for himself. 
And through his maze of friendly compliments, 
I'll trace at last his veritable thoughts. 
(Taking her hand kindly.) 
Now, having thus so plainly told my | 
Look on me as a man to whom again 
You may as freely speak. 
‘arian. And so I will: 
The happiness of one, dear to us both, 
uires that I should do it. 
‘rovost aan How so? is it of Alice you would 
1 





Marian. Yes, but another time ; for here comes Jessie. 


Enter Jessie. 


(To Jessie.) How is she now? I hope she is asleep. 
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Jessie. She has not slept, but lies composed and easy, Enter a Sexton, with keys, followed by CuaupE and Craw- 

And wishes now to see you. [Exit Marian. FORD. F 
Provost. How art thou, Jessie ? . ' oe 
Jessie. Well, an’ please your honour. Claude. Music! and from the spot! what may it be? ‘ie 
Provost. I hear thou hast become a Highland lassie ; Sexton. Leave was requested that a solemn dirge ' 

But, if thou really like the Lowlands better, Should be this night sung by some grave; but whose, By 

Thy native country, tell me honestly : Or e’en by whom requested, I am ignorant. a 

['ll make thy husband, whomsoe’er thou choose, Some Papist, like ~~ but what of that? Rig 

A freeman of this town. If he have brains, Craw. (to Sexton.) How many graves thou’st made in one 

And some few marks beside, he’ll thrive upon it. short week! _ 

Jessie. 1 thank you, sir; his marks are few indeed. Thou hast been busy in thy sad vocation. 
Provost. Well, never mind; let us but have the brains, Sexton. I have, good sooth! and knew it would be so, 

And we will make the best of it—Poor Jessie ! A month before the fell disease began. 

I well remember thee a barefoot girl, Craw. How knew it? 

With all thy yellow hair bound in a snood. Sexton. He, the sighted man from Skye, 

Thy father too. Was in the town; and, at the crowded cross, 

5 heen Do you remember him? Fell into strong convulsions at the sight 

Provost. Yes, Saunders Fairlie. Better man than Saunders| Which there appear’d to him. 
In factory or warehouse never bustled. Craw. What did he see? 

Sexton. Merchants, and lairds, and deacons, making bar- 
Enter Servant. gains, 
And setting trystes, and joking carelessly, 

Provost. What is the matter, Archy? On thy face Swathed in their shrouds ; some to the very chin, 
Thou wear’st a curious grin: what is the matter ! Some breast-high, others only to the loins. 

Servant. The baillie bid me to inform your honour, It was a dismal, an appalling sight; 

The country hucksters and the market wives And when I heard of it, I knew right well 

Have quarrell’d, and are now at deadly strife. My busy time was coming. 

With all the brats and school-boys of the town Claude (to Sexton, impatiently.) _ ‘Didst thou say 

Shouting and bawling round them. That leave has been requested oe a dirge 
Provost. Good sooth! whene’er those wives with hands|To be this night sung by some Papist’s grave? 
and tongue Sexton. Papist or not I cannot surely say, 
Join in the fray, the matter must be look’d to. I ask’d no questions. 
I will be with them soon. [Exit Servant.| Craw. Having cause, no doubt, 
To think now of those creatures ! To be well satisfied no harm would ensue. 9 
Ev’n at the time when death is in the city Sexton. No harm. In this retired nook it cannot 4 
Doing his awful work, and our sad streets Annoy the living; and for the departed, é 
Blacken’d with funerals, that they must quarrel Nought can disturb their rest. 4 Cc 
About their worldly fractions ! ois me! Craw. Hast thou not heard of restless souls returning ? 
For all our preachings and our Sabbath worship, Perhaps thou’st seen it, during thirty years W 
We are, I fear, but an ungodly race. In — thou .y been sexton of this parish. 
xcton. In all that time I ne’er could sa ith cer- 
Enter another Servant. T ary h aight T 
at aught of such a nature ’d before me ; 
And what has brought thee, too? But I 8 seen uncertain ow eid move as . 
Servant. There is a woman come from Anderston, As ’twere confusedly, and heard strange sounds,— 
Whose neighbour, on pretence of some false debt, Stranger than wind or natural cause could utter. 
Has puin’d her good mileh cow,—her only cow. Craw. And thou wert sure they were unnatural sounds ? 
Provost. Is that a case to occupy my time? And hast thou heard them often? , 
Let her go with it to the younger baillie. Sexton. Many times: ‘ ; 
Servant. I told her so, — nour, but she weeps, But that was in the first years of mine office. f° 
And says the younger baillie is so proud, I am not now alarm’d: use makes me feel 
She dare not speak to him. As if no harm could e’er befall the sexton: ’ 
Provost. Poor simpleton! Well then, I needs must see her.| And e’en my wife will in dark winter nights 
’ Enter the p Bass alone and toll the bell. 
Re-enter Finst Servant. ® Craw. And ne’er has been alarm’d by any sight 
ing ? 
Tut! here again! What is the matter now? ‘seen Yen : ae sn 
First Servant. A servant all cross’d o’er wi’ livery lace CG : : ’ I 
ry ’ ‘raw. (eagerly.) And what appear’d ? 
As proud and grand as any trumpeter, Sexton. It was, as nearly as I can r be arcing 
—— ae Se me and says, my Lord Upon a Friday night— y emember, 
ould great obliged, i t your honour i i ee : 
Woul oe hearing of * bape Fcecuen Craw. (quickly-) Ne’er mind the night: what was it that Bs 
e must go to Edinburgh. Sexton. Nay, she h ing: ~\ 
Provost. . Tell the messenger That follow’d er berk'd teculy pny 4 7) > as “a I 
pod at my humble service to his lordship, And, with a kind of stifled choking h: PP ™  ¢ 
And say, I could not, but with great injustice Look’a in her face, and then rend by h : ‘I 
To the complaining party, grant dela T ; - cower'd by her side, cat 
Ys rembling for fear; and then right well she knew zt 
Who, being poor, should not be further burden’d Some elrich thing was near her, though its fi I 
With more attendance ; [ will therefore hear Was only visible to the poor nadia ugh its form ( 
The cause to-morrow, at the hour appointed. cas. You think the dog saw something. 
‘ ton. e i 
Exit First, and re-enter Seconp Servant. And had he not been dumb, he could, no doubt, omnes By 4 é 
Still more demands! For what foul sin of mine pay ther pte era fag cham ad 
Was I promoted to this dignity ? Claude (who, during their discourse, has been pacing to 
From morn till eve, there is no peace for mé. = fro impatiently, to Sexton. You know not who it I 
it Provost, speaking to Serva ¥ e - 
( apeahing t the nts as they go out.| Sexton, The Lord preserve us, Sir! for she saw nothing. . | 
— hn dost thou mean? Could’st thou not guess, = is 
eas! d 
SCENE IV. Who "twas who made request to chant the dirge | # 
aye the walls of a churchyard, a narrow iron gate at the|It was vay te ay ! the — In truth I cannot say. } 
‘om of the stage, behind. which the gleaming of a torch} Claude y) Mag ard = 
ts faintly seen ; the front of the stage entirely dark. Solemn|Than idle cine ¥)., Datohz, 9nd of sinters sommowint taller 
music is heard, as the scene opens. Then aide een Bee : 
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Sexton. No; short, and grave, and ancient, like a priest 


From foreign parts. 


(Music sounds again.) 
Craw. 


Be still and hear the dirge. 


Dirge, sung by several voices without. 


Dear spirit! freed from earthy cell, 
From morta! thraldom freed ; 
The blessed Virgin keep thee well, 
And thy dread passage speed! 


Quick be thy progress, gentle soul ! 
Through purifying pain, 

To the saved Christian’s happy goal, 
Thy Father’s bright domain! 


Beloved on earth! by love redeem’d, 
Which earthly love transcends, 

Earth’s show,—the dream that thou hast dream’d, 
In waking transport ends. 


Then, bathed in fountains of delight, 
May’st thou God’s mercy prove, 
His glory open’d to thy sight, 
And to thy heart his love! 


There may thy blessed dwelling be, 
For ever to endure 

With those who were on earth like thee, 
The guileless and the pure! 


Dear spirit! from thy earthy cell, 
From mortal thraldom freed, &c. &c. 


Claude (seeing the light disappear.) They are all gone at 


last: unlock the gate. 


ts (The Sexton applies the key, but in vain.) 
Canst thou not open it? what is the matter? 


Sexton. I’ve brought a key made for another gate ; 
Wo worth my stupid head! 

Claude. I'll climb the wall. 

Sexton. Be not so very hasty, please your honour. 
This key unlocks the southern gate: I pray you 
To follow me, and you will soon have entrance. 


Wo worth my stupid head! 


SCENE V. 


The churchyard, near the walls of St. Mungo’s church, which 
A newly covered grave 
is dimly seen near the front ; the stage darkened, but not 
entirely so; a degree of light, as from a new-risen moon 


occupies the bottom of the stage. 


in a cloudy night, showing objects imperfectly. 


Enter Matcoum, who bends over the grave for some time in 


silence. 


Male. And here beneath this trampled sod she lies, 


. Stiffen’d, and cold, and swathed in coffin-weeds, 


_ Who, short while since, moved like a gleam of brightness, 


Lighting each face, and cheering every heart. 
O, Emma, Emma Graham, is this thy place? 


_ Dearer than thee a lover’s soul ne’er worshipp’d 
» Fairer than thee a virgin’s robe ne’er wrapt; 


Better than thee a parent’s tongue ne’er bless’d. 
Oh, Emma Graham, the dearest, fairest, best! 
Pair’d with thee in the dance, this hand in thine, 
I’ve led thee through the whirl of mazy transport, 
And o'er thy chair have hung with wistful ear, 
Catching thy words like strains of melody, 

To be with fancy’s treasures stored for ever. 

I’ve waited near thy porte] many an hour, 

To see thy hasty transit from its steps 

To the grim gaping coach, that seem’d to swallow, 
Like a leviathan, its beauteous prey. 

And now, alas! I come to seek thee here! 

I come to seek thee here, but not to find. 

This heart, which yearns through its ribb’d fence to break 
Into the darken’d cell where thou art laid 

In Nature’s thraldom, is from thee divided 

As by a gulf impassable. Oh, oh! 

So short a time! such fearful, sad transition ! 


[Exeunt. 


My day is turn’d to night; my youth to age; 
May life to death be the next welcome change! 
(Throws himself on the grave in a burst of sorrow.) 

‘|Sweet love, who sleep’st beneath, canst thou not hear me? 

O, if thou couldst! Alas! alas! thou canst not! 

(After a pause, and half-raising himself from the grave.) 
But! is it well, and is it holy, thus, 
On such a sacred spot, to mourn the dead, 
As lost and perish’d treasure? God forgive me! 
The silver lamp, with all its rich embossments 
Of beauteous workmanship, is struck and broken, 
But is the flame extinguish’d? God forgive me! 
Forgive a wretched and distracted man, 
And grant me better thoughts!—The unclothed spirit 
In blessed purity hath still existence. 
Perhaps, in this high state is not unconscious 
Of what remains behind ; perhaps, beholds 
The very spot. Oh, if she does! her pity— 
Her pity, yea, her love now rest upon me. 
Her spirit, from the body newly freed, 
Was in my father’s house, ere it departed 
To its celestial home; was it not sympathy ? 
O! Emma, Emma! could I surely fae 
That I was dear to thee, a word,—a token 
Had been to me a cherish’d, rich possession, 
Outvaluing all that martial chiefs contend for 
On their embattled fields\—Ha! who approaches ? 


Enter Cuaupe, 


Come not, I warn thee, near this sacred spot. 
(Springing up from the ground.) 
Claude. A sacred spot, indeed! but yet to all 
Who loved in life the dead whom it contains, 
Free as the house of God. 
Male. I say it is not. 
In this, her first night of the grave, the man 
Who loved her best when living, claims a right 
To watch the new-closed tomb, and none beside. 
Claude. Then yield to me that right, for it is mine; 
For I have loved her longest,—long ere thou 
Hadst look’d upon her face, or heard her name. 
Malc. Tis not the date, but potency of love 
Which bears account: I say, approach no nearer. 
Claude. Must I endure such passion? Frantic man! 
Are we not both in grief smitten to the earth? 
May we not both weep o’er this sacred spot, 
Partners in wretchedness? 
Male. Away, away! I own no partnership ; 
He who hath spoke such word hath thereby proved 
The poorness of his love. Approach no nearer. 
I'll yield my heart’s blood rather than resign 
This my sad eminence in widow’d sorrow. 
Claude. Dar’st thou to hinder me? 


Male. I dare and will. 


(They grapple fiercely.) 
Enter Crawrorp. 


Craw. (separating them.) For shame! for shame! to hold 
contention here! 
Mutual affliction should make friends of foes, 
Not foes of friends. The grave of one beloved 
Should be respected ev’n as holy ground,— 
Should have a charm to smother all resentment. 
Malc. And so it should, and shall.—Forgive me, Claude ; 
I have been froward in my wretchedness. 
Claude, And I, dear Malcolm, was to blame, so suddenly 
To break upon thy sorrow. 
Craw. The provost hath despatch’d a messenger 
Upon our track, who found me out ev’n now, 
Requesting both of you to give your presence 
On an occasion solemn and important. 
Olaude. What may it be ? 
Craw. Witiin the late apartment of the dead, 
Your sister has a duty to perform, 
Enjoin’d her by the dead. And ’tis her wish 
That ye should both be present. 
Claude and Malc. (together.) We will obey her shortly. 
Go before us. 
[Exeunt Crawford and Malcolm ; and Claude, after bending 


- silence for a few moments over the grave, follows 
them. ‘ 
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SCENE VI. 


An Apartment, the walls of which are lined with oak, and 
partly hung with arras. 


Enter a Mar Servant, carrying a lamp and a basket, &c. 


Maid (speaking as she enters.) I trow, when we have burnt 
this second parce). 
The sickly air must needs be purified. 
But what does all this fuming signify, 
Since we must die at our appointed time ? 
What dost thou think —(looking round and seeming alarmed) 
—She has not followed me. 
I thought she was behind me. Lord preserve us! 
Here in this ghastly chamber all alone! 
(Going to the door and calling.) 
Art thou not coming, Marjory ? Where art thou ? 
I say, where art thou? I have need of thee. 


Enter a Seconp Maw. 


Second Maid. Why didst thou call so loud? What is the 


matter? 


First Maid. 1 thought thou wert behind me: mercy on us! 


A kind of qualm came o’er me, when I look’d 
On all within this silent, dismal room, 
And to that corner where the death-bed stood,— 
A sudden qualm came o’er me. 

Second Maid. Let us be busy—there’s no time to lose ; 
The provost and his daughter will be here 
Ere we have done our work. 

They take 
CFhey set fre 
speaking the while occasionally. | 


First Maid. The Lord preserve us! ’tis an awful thing. 
Second Maid. It was a sudden call: so young,—so good ! 
First Maid. Ay, many a sore heart thinks of her this night. 
Second Maid. And he, the most of all, that noble gentleman 
Lord pardon him for being what he is! 
First Maid. And what is that 3 
Second Maid. 
First Maid. The Lord forgive him that, if it be so !— 
And quickly too; for this same deadly fever, 
As I hear say, has seized upon him also. 


Enter Provosr. 


Pt, That’s well, good damsels; you have done your 


tas 
~— thoroughly : a wholesome, fragrant smell 
Is floating all about. Where is your master? 
First 
honour 
Is in the house, he will attend you presently. 


Second Maid. And it will do him good to see your honour. 


Provost. I fear, my joe, the good that I can do him, 
Or ev'n the minister, if he were here, 
Would be but little. Grief must have its time. 
Some opiate drug would be to him, I reckon, 
Worth all my company, and something more. 
Howbeit, P'll go to him. My good old friend! 
My heart bleeds for him.—Ye have done enough ; 
The ladies are at hand. 


Enter Auice and Marian. 


Marian. Take hold of me; thy summon’d strength, I fear 
Forsakes thee now. (She supports Alice, and they walk slowly 


to the middle of the room.) 
Ay, thou look’st round, as if in search of something ? 
Alice. They have removed it. 
Marian. What have they removed 
Alice. The bed on which she lay. Oh, woe is me! 
The last time I was in this chamber, Marian, 
Becoming suddenly, from some slight cause, 
A passing sufferer, she laid my head 
On her own pillow, and her own soft hand 
Press’d me so gently; I was then the patient, 
And she the tender nurse. I little thought 
So short a time —— Alas! my dear, dear friend ! 
Marian. Short time indeed for such a dismal change : 
I may not chide thy tears. 


ms and dried herbs from the basket, which they 
to by the lamp, and fumigate the chamber, 


A rank and Roman papist. 


‘aid. In his own chamber. When he knows your 


[Exit by the opposite side. 


Alice. Here are the virginals on which she play’d; 
And here’s her music, too. (Taking up a book from the virgi- 
nals, and opening it.) Ah, woe is me! 
The very tune which last she played to me 
Has open’d to my hand, and *twixt the leaves 
The little flower lies press’d which then I gave her! 

Marian. ’Tis sweet to find it so. 
Alice. But, oh! how sad! 
She was —— she was —— (Bursting into tears.) 

Well may I weep for her! 
Marian. Be comforted, dear Alice! she is gone 
Where neither pain nor wo can touch her more. 
Alice. I know—I know it well: but she is gone ! 
She who was fair, and gifted, and beloved: 
And so beloved !—Had it been heaven’s blest will 
To take me in her stead, tears had been shed, 
But what had been their wo, compared to this? 
Marian. Whose wo, dear Alice? 
Alice. His wo—their wo; poor Claude’s, and Malcolm’s too. 
Death seizes on the dearest and the best! 
Marian (embracing her.) 1 will not hear thee say so, gentle 
Alice. 
A dearer and a better than thyself 
*T were hard to find. No; nor do I believe 
That she whom thou lamentest did surpass thee. 
Alice. Hush! say it not!—I pray thee, say not so: 
In pitying me thou must not rob the dead. 
That he preferr’d a creatnre of such excellence, 
Took from the wound its sting and bitterness. 
Thou may’st not wrong the dead! 
Marian. I will not, then. 
Alice (looking round.) There is the arras which conceals 
the place : 

Her awful words are sounding in my ears, 
Which bade me search. I feel a secret awe! 
But that her spirit from the earth hath ta’en— 
As I am well assured—its final leave, 
a believe that she is near me still, 

‘o see the very act! (Looking round her fearfully. 
Marian. a, check thy Seo fancy : ’tis re am 
To let such dismal notions haunt thee so— 
Thy father comes, with his afflicted friend. 


Enter Provost, leading Grauam by the hand. 


[Alice advances affectionately to Graham, who opens his arms 
to receive her, and she upon his neck, without speak- 
ing. She then leads him to a chair, and seats ial 

a stool at his feet, taking his hand in hers and ing 
over it, while the Provost and Marian remain in the front.| 


Provost (looking at them.) That poor old man! he utters 

not a word 

Of sorrow or complaint ; and all the more 

I — for him. God help him ! in whose hands 

The hearts of men are kept. 

Marian. And be is help’d, for he is weeping now. 

Provost. He did not weep when we for him were weeping, 

And he will weep when all our tears are dried. 

—Our two young men, methinks, are long of coming. 
Marian. But are you sure your messenger hath found them! 
Provost. I scarcely doubt it. I have those in pay, 

But little better than the prey they follow, 

Who are expert in dogging stealthy rogues; 

And it were stran nt if artless men 

Should foil their skill. 

And I am right—I hear their coming steps! 





Enter Maxcoim and Cravupe. 


Malcolm (after doing silent obeisance to the Provost and 
Graham, who, with Alice, come forward to meet them, speaks 
in a low voice to Olaude.) 


And here, night after night, in all her beauty, 
She took her curtain’d rest, and here she died ! 
But that which I expected is not here: 


q 


Is this the very chamber ? 

Alice (overhearing him, and in a low voice.) It is: but 
bmn nr look’st for is removed. 

‘ointing.) Upon that spot it stood. 

Male. Yes, thou hast read my thought, most gentle Alice! 
(Goes to the spot, where he remains in silence, covering his 


face with his hands.) 
Provost. Shall we not now proceed upon the business 
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For which we are convened ? 

(To Graham.) To you, my ancient friend, I have explain’d it. 

Malcolm and Claude, know ye why in this chamber 

Your presence has been solemnly requested ? 

Claude. I guess it well. My sister has inform’d me 

Of Emma’s last request ; and I to Malcolm, 

As we came hither, have repeated it. 

Provost (to Alice.) Now, dearest child! it is for thee to act. 

(Leads Alice to the bottom of the stage, where, taking aside 
the arras which covers the wall, a small door is discovered.) 

Claude (to Malcolm, seeing him take a book from a book-case.) 

Why dost thou snatch that book so eagerly ! 

Malc, It is the book I praised to her so much 

A short while since; and see, she has procured it! 

Claude. Ah! thou may’st well be proud.—But how is this! 

Thy countenance all o’ the sudden changed ! 

[ Malcolm lets the book drop from his hand, and Claude takes 

it up eagerly, and opens it, reading. ] 

“ The gift of one most dear.”—Of one most dear 

Thou didst not it give to her? 

Male. No; nor thou! 
Marian. Hush, hush! words of ungentle rivalry 

Do ill become this solemn place. Be calm. 

See! Alice in the cabinet hath found 

That which the vision’d form so earnestly 

Directed her to search for. 

[Alice, returning to the front with a small box in her hands, 
places it on a table, the rest gathering eagerly round her, 
and endeavours to open it.] 

Alice. I know this box; alas! I know it well, 

And many a time have open’d it; but now 
Provost. Thy hands have lost all power, thou tremblest so. 

(Taking it from her and from Graham, who attempts to as- 

sist her. 

Nay, friend, thou tremblest so: I will do it. 

(Opens the box, and takes out a written paper. 

Omnes. Whiat is it? 

Provost. Give me time to look upon it. 

Gra. Some deed or testament. Alas, poor child, 
Had she prepared for such an early death? 

Provost. It is no testament. 

Male. (impatiently.) What is it then ? 

Claude. Nay, father, do not keep us in suspense ! 

Provost. It is a formal contract of betrothment ; 

Vows sworn between herself and Basil Gordon. 
Gra. That popish cadet of a hostile house ' 

To me and mine !—Let mine own eyes examine it. 

Contracted secretly ! to him contracted ! 

But she is in her grave, and I O God! — 

Grant me with patience to endure thy chastening! 

Contracted ! married! : 
Provost. Not married; no,—a mutual solemn promise, 

Made to each other in the sight of Heaven. 

Thus run the words :— 

(Reads.) “1, Basil Gordon, will no woman wed 

But Emma Graham.”—Then follows her engagement :— 

“J, Emma Graham, will wed no other man 

Than Basil Gordon: yet will never marry 

But with consent of my much honour’d father, 

When he, less prejudiced, shall know and own 

The worth of him I love.” 








(Spreading out the paper.) 
This is her writing, as you plainly see ; 
And this is Gordon’s, for I know it well. ; 
Gra. (beating his breast.) This blow! this blow! a Gor- 
don and a papist! 
Provost. True, he is both: the last, I must confess, 
No trivial fault. Howbeit he is, in truth, 
A brave and noble gentleman. 
Alice. Indeed he is, dear sir. Your gentle Emma 
Could love no other. Valiant in the field, 
As frequent foreign records have attested : 
In private conduct good and honourable ; 
And loving her he loved, as he has done, 
With ardent, tender constancy ———— 
* Male. Hold ! hold! 
PART I1.—nNo, 29. 


He loved her not—by Heaven he loved her not! 
When all who ever knew her, drown’d in sorrow, 
Follow’d her hearse, he—he alone was absent. 
Where was he then, I pray? 
Provost. 1’1] tell thee where : 
Stretch’d on a sick-bed—smitten by the same 
Most pestilent disease that slew his mistress. 
Male. Ha! is it so! (Turning to Claude.) Then we must 
hold our peace. 
Claude. And with each other be at peace, dear Malcolm: 
What is there now of rivalry between us? 
Malc. Speak not so gently to me, noble Claude! 
I've been to thee so wayward and unjust, 
|Thy kindness wrings the heart which it should soften. 
(After a pause.) And all our fond delusion ends in this! 
| We’ve tack’d our shallow barks for the same course ; 
And the fair mimic isle, like Paradise, 
Which seem’d to beckon us, was but a bank 
Of ocean’s fog, now into air dissolved ! 
Alice. No; say not beckon’d. She was honourable 
As she was fair: no wily woman’s art 
Did e’er disgrace her worth:—believe me, Malcolm. 
Malc. Yes; 1 believe thee, and I bless thee too, 
Thou best and loveliest friend of one so lovely! 
Pardon me, dearest Alice! generous Alice ! 
Pardon the hasty error of a word 
Which had no meaning—no intended meaning 
To cast one shade of blame on thy dear friend ; 
For henceforth by no other appellation 
But thy dear friend shall she be named by me. 
(Turning to Graham.) 
And you, dear Sir! took not so sternly sad. 
Her love outran her duty one short step, 
But would no farther go, though happiness 
Was thereby peril’d. Though his house and yours, 
His creed and yours, were so at variance, still, 
She might expect his noble qualities 
Would in the end subdue a father’s heart, 
Who did so fondly love her. 
Graham. Cease! I am weak, bereft, and desolate,— 
A poor old man, my pride of wisdom sear’d 
And ground to dust: what power have I to judge? 
May God forgive me if I did amiss! 
Claude (to Provost.) Did Gordon see her ere she breathed 
her last? 
Provost. He did. The nurse, who was her close attend- 
ant, 
Says, that he came by stealth into her chamber, 
And with her words and looks of tenderness. 
Exchanged, though near her last extremity. 
And there he caught the fatal malady. 
Claude. A happy end for him, if it should prove so. 





Enter a Servant, who draws the Provost aside. 


Provost (aside to Servant) Thou hast a woful face! what 
has befallen ? 
[Servant speaks to him in a whisper. | 
Marian (to Alice.) Thy father has received some woful 
tidings. 
Alice. I fear he has; he stands in thoughtful silence. 
Father, how is’t? your thoughts are = sad. 
Provost. Ay; were this span of earthly being all, 
*T were sad to think how wealth and domination, 
Man’s valour, landed pride, and woman’s beauty, 
When over them the blighting wind hath pass’d, 
Are turned to vanity, and known no more! . 
[The bell of neighbouring church tolls five times.] 
Male. What bell is that? 
Claude. Some spirit is released from mortal thraldom. 
Alice. And passing on its way, we humbly hope, 
To endless happiness. ; 
Provost. I trust it is, though stern divines may doubt : 
*Tis Basil Gordon’s knell! 
[ The bell tolls again at measured intervals, and, after a 
solemn pause, the curtain drops.) 
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PREFACE. 


In the following “ Records,” the author’s object seems to 
have been to evolve the great Christian moral,—that retribu- 
tion invariably follows delinquency ;—to enforce some of the 
sublime truths of Christianity, by showing, in the way of 


shrunken ip pale as a faded lily, to quiver with the painful 
exertion. I hi 


ad not been long beside his bed before he opened 
his.eyes, and fixed them languidly upon me. — brightened 
to an intense brilliancy, the moment he had a full perception 
of my presence; and, drawing from under the bedclothes his 
fleshless hand, attenuated and delicate to the last degree, he 
opened it to receive mine, while every finger trembled with 
tender excitement. The small feeble pulse was like the 
movement of a gossamer thread. 

I placed my hand within his;—the cold, nervous, clammy 
grasp, sent a chill to my heart, and I could scarcely repress 
the vehemence of my feelings. There was no mistaking the 
sign. His slender fingers, pressing against mine with a 
scarcely perceptible, yet throbbing motion, satisfied me that 
it was the contact of death. What sad eloquence was there 
in that touch! I was stunned for the moment, though almost 
daily expecting to behold the awful issue; for, however pre- 
pared we may be to see our friends quit the world, the final 
period never arrives without a shock. Philosophy comes to 
our relief in vain; the stoic is merged in the man, and we 
witness the last struggle with nature’s bitterest pang. LIenvy 
not him who ean behold death without that tension of heart, 
which first strains every chord, and then relaxes it into the 
sweet relief of tears. never yet saw a fellow-creature die, 








practical illustration, the issues of mora] good and of moral 
evil. Punishment in this world, in some shape or other, 
sooner or later, hidden or overt, positive or indirect, bodily or 
mental, is the never-failing consequence of guilt, as reward is 
that of innocence. Trace how we may the course of human 
events, the tendency of human actions, the same results fol- 
low ;—they all operate to the same end: the former to promote 
virtue and discourage vice; the latter to produce happiness 
and ensure misery,—according as men incline to the one or 
to the other. 

If therefore, some portions of this volume should be consi- 
dered gloomy, and the aspect of vice too darkly coloured, it 
must be attribufed to the fact that only such pictures as stir 
the feelings, and cause the reader to feel as well as to know 
the odiousness of vice, will be likely to be attended with any 
direct moral effect. Fear is, perhaps, the strongest passion in 
the human breast; and, therefore it is, that we are much more 
readily withdrawn from iniquity, by the apprehension of the 
evil consequences that accrue from it, than won to virtue by 
the blessings to which it is allied. 

J. H.C. 
36, Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
November 20, 1835, 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Tue friend of my youth is 
good. 


had 


without feeling my soul wrung by irresistible emotions. It 
speaks home to the bosom with a solemn earnestness of ap- 
peal, not to be misunderstood. It is, indeed, a fearful thing 
to witness the triumph of death, whether he come clad in the 
vesture of a cherub, or in “ garments rolled in blood.” 

My dying friend rallied a little after I had been by him a 
few minutes, when I asked him how he felt. 

“ Happy,” he said; “it is a blessed thing to die happy. 
The future has no horrors for me, and death, therefore, is a 
boon. God is merciful, and I trust my heart is not unmindful 
of the mercy that deserts me not at this trying hour.” 

He paused. The effort of speaking almost overpowered 
him, and, for some time after, he did not venture to utter a 
word. His breathings were quick and difficult. He frequently 
gasped for breath with pee eagerness ; and his eyes often 
turned upward, the whole pupil being hidden under the lid, 
as a sudden pang convulsed his fragile frame ; but when it 
subsided, a faint smile of resignation stole over his features, 
and he gently pressed my hand, as if to assure me that the 
spiritual man triumphed over the carnal. I could not speak. 
The tears rolled copiously down my cheeks. He saw that I 
was deeply affected, and said, “What is bodily suffering 
when the soul is at peace? It will be but a brief trial now; 
heaven’s gate opens wide before me, and I am about to enter 
in ‘ where the prisoners rest together and hear not the voice 
of the oppressor.’ ” 

“Oh, my friend!” said I, unable to subdue my agitation, 
“it is, indeed, a consolation to those- you leave behind, to 
know that you quit the world under so happy an assurance. 








gone to the inheritance of the ewer > os J ea in the sting of death, but to the despairing; 
“May my last end be like his.” We were playmates] ister of everlastin ” 
in our infancy, schoolfellows in our childhood, associates at g Joy: 
cote a cone in our manhood. We took orders toge- 
er, t which we were divided by life’s changes and : : F : 
chances, and did not meet again until years of mateal trial svete me nce rem * hyper my ometion, - 
given a more decided turn and aspect to our worldly pen pent oe nylon 


at and last creditor.of man into a min- 


He nodded assent. His breathing became every instant 
more difficult, and it was a severe effort to articulate. I saw 


destinies ; shortly after which I was called to witness his de- Heart: co bis wrist; the puloe was srascely poseguiie: 


cease. He died of a lingering decli i i 
Hl m4 pate oy a ey a me, and, for a moment, there was the same brilliancy of ex- 
life, and bowed him down in death. When I recall the happy 


at the root of a beautifu 


I saw that ne was dying. He turned his eyes languidly upon 
pression which I before observed; but they shortly became 


. , dim,—the lids closed over them, and I thought that he w 
Prine, cannot but ight the remeatratcr they |i, ul sll quiver, ehast heated gently but 
and Seadeien of human joys. I feel the full force of Soe Teen aenin Opened his eyes, and said, ine teint whisper: 


- ar nae s declaration, that “ 
e sparks fly upwards.” 
My friend 
side, 


Wher his rapt soul, anticipating bliss, 

Burst from be thraldom of cncbutasing clay ; 

And, on the wings of ecstacy upborne, 

Sprang into liberty, and light, and life. 
- It — : calm | naar or eveni 

e cold clammy dews that continually overspread hi 

forced out by the occasional pangs which, at chia age 
his feeble and macerated frame. When I entered the gloom 
chamber, from which the glare of daylight was excluded b ; 
thick gauze curtain, the invalid had fa sd 


} h llen into 
slumber; this was continually broken by the op’ seuien athe 
is thin 


ng. The nurse was wiping 


lungs causing him frequently to gasp for brea » and his 


an is born to trouble as 


“*The struggle will soon be passed,—the end of time with 
me is the beginning of eternity, where ‘ there is joy for ever- 


died in his fortieth year. I was at his bed-|" Gri bles ne ets his lips parted,—he murmured 


“God bless you,”—the countenance assumed that absence of 
expression not to be mistaken,—every lineament gradually 
relaxed into a state of fixed quiescency, denoting the most 
placid repose, and, after one full but gentle expiration, he 
ceased to breathe. I looked upon the pallid corpse, now mo- 
tionless, but beautiful in death, and felt a lesson conveyed to 
my own heart, which can never be forgotten. 

_He had no near relations except a nephew, who followed 
him to the grave as chief mourner. I was with him, and may 
safely say, that the chief mourner felt the least sorrow. AS 
soon as the body had been committed to the dust, the will was 
read. The bulk of the property was bequeathed to his nephew; 
several friends were mentioned, to whom small legacies had 
been left ; and the whole of his papers were willed to my trust, 
with an especial request, that I would take charge of them, 
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and do with them whatever my own judgment should sug- 
est. 
. Having secured the papers, I took them home, and, after 
due consideration, determined to publish them, in justice to 

the memory of my departed friend. ‘They contained a regular 
; narrative of events, preceded by a brief memoir of his early 
_. life. I suspect, from the careful manner in which the manu- 
- __ script had been arranged, that he had himself intended to 











et publish it; and, as death had frustrated this purpose, to accom- 
y ‘& plish it appeared to me a sacred duty. In accordance, there- 
3 be fore, as 1 conceive, with the implied wish of their author, I 
e give the following sheets to the world, as the bequest of one 
a . who loved it sincerely; not for its own sake, but for His who 
t made, and likewise so loved it, that he laid down his life to 
; ransom it from the penalty of a broken law. 
al 
Lo 
e 
7 CHAPTER I. 
1e My desire to enter the Church opposed by my Father.—Sent to 
e, Sea.—My Father dies.—Take Orders.—Difficulties of obtaining 
It a Curacy.—Arrive in town.—My first Pupil. 
p- 
ig From the earliest period of my youth, at least so far back 
ne as I can recollect, it was the earnest wish of my heart to enter 
the church. This wish was opposed by my father, who had 
a some influence with one of the ministers of state, and I was 
sent to sea. Before I had served the first six years of an ar- 
Ny duous, and, to me, repulsive service, my father died, the minis- 
a ter upon whom he had relied for advancing me in my profes- 
‘ul sion was out of office, the influence, therefore, upon which my 
prospects in the navy were erected, lapsed, and I was left 
ed without fortune, save what was embraced within the narrow 
a limits of a thousand pounds in the five per cents.; without in- 
tly terest, and without friends. My mother had died in giving 
en me birth, and I felt myselfas it were alone in the world. [ 
id, was, however, now free to make my own choice of a profes- 
it - sion, and, being allowed to quit the navy, in my nineteenth 
es, _ year, I was matriculated at the university of Cambridge. 
the By the time I took orders, the best portion of my thousand 
ak. pounds was expended, and I became an almost pennyless cu- 
tI _ rate, having the charge of a large parish without a stipend. 
ing I had undertaken the duty for two years asa return for the 
Ww 5 title; and when I was ordained priest, my entire property did 
ter not exceed a hundred pounds. When the period had elapsed 
ice for which I was pledged to perform the duties without a 
stipend, I proposed to continue them for sixty pounds per an- 
ion, num ; but the rector declined my proposal, and a young man 
to of fortune, desirous of taking orders, having offered to under- 
ce. take the curacy, without remuneration, for another two years, 
ng; I was dismissed with scarcely a penny in the world. My 
nin- situation was painful in the extreme. My daily bread had 
~. now become a sad contingency. I had no immediate prospect 
ant of bettering my condition, which was hourly becoming one of 
Ww real and prospective misery. ~ 
He I advertised for a curacy, and had an interview with an in- 
oa _ cumbent who was in want of such professional assistance as | 
ble: _ was able to render him. Having questioned me as to my 
‘pon faith upon certain points of doctrine. he said, with a stern for- 
‘= mal gravity, “Sir, do you make use of extemporaneous 
ome prayer «No, sir,” I replied ; “I am not aware that I could 
oes employ it, however I might wish to do so. I do not think I 
but could clothe my ideas in words sufficiently solemn at the mo- 
per: ment of supplication; I, therefore, dare not trust, upon such 
vi occasions, to those uncertain effusions which an impulsive de- 
wer votion might suggest. I prefer the published forms of prayer, 
ial because, to my mind, they are far more to the purpose, and 
i alt far more inspiring.” ; 
wally ol Then, sir, you won't do for me; I wish you a good morn- 
ing.” . 
ne : My next interview was with a very gentlemanly man, who 


+ _ had advertised for a curate. After some conversation, he ap- 
i te ee pointed that I should try his pulpit on the fifteenth Sunday 
+ after our interview. Finding he had twenty-five candidates, 


kindly gave me their advice for my future improvement, but 
politely declined to engage me. 

I now, for the first time, began to think that I had mistaken 
my profession. Still, as all my disappointments had occurred 
in the country, I was determined to seek the metropolis, and 
see if better fortune would await me there. Agreeably to 
this determination, I set out for London on foot, for my finances 
were low, and after a laborious journey of three days, 
through the turnpike at Hyde Park Corner, with only five- 
and-thirty shillings in my pocket, and with no positive pros- 
pect of increasing my narrow store. 

I took a single room, for which I was to pay nine shillings 
a week, in the house of a carpenter, in a small street near 
Manchester Square, and the next day, put an advertisement 
into one of the daily papers, signifying that I should be happy 
to give lessons in the classics and mathematics, to persons at 
their own houses for a moderate remuneration. The adver- 
tisement was answered only by an old lady, dressed in a faded 
gray silk gown, and a tawny wig, who told me that she 
wished her grandson to get a little larning ; but when I men- 
tioned my terms, of three and sixpence for an hour’s attend- 
ance, the stared at me with an expression of stupid ag tang 
and asked if I did not mean three and sixpence a week. Upon 
finding that my terms were so “ monstrous dear,” she made 
me a Jow suburban curtesy, and left me to chew the cud of 
disappointment. 

My first pupil was the son of the carpenter in whose house 
I lodged. cman to give the boy an hour of my time 
every evening as an equivalent for the rent of my room. This 
amounted exactly to one and sixpence per lesson. It was, 
however, something, and led to something better, for two of 
my landlord’s friends, a butcher and a tallow-chandler, who 
had sons, the former two and the latter one, sent them to me 
at my lodgings, at the hour when I attended my first pupil, 
and upon the same terms, which gave me a clear seven and 
twenty shillings per week, after the payment of oi room. 
Upon this scanty pittance I lived for nine months, when the 
butcher took one of his sons into the shop, and my means were 
thus reduced to eighteen shillings; for three months longer, 
I contrived to drag through a period of extreme privation, 
after which I was deprived of my first pupil, whom the father, 
thinking him sufficiently learned, apprenticed to a small 
printer in the neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miseries.—Oceasional duty.— Become a private Tutor—My Pupils. 

—Resign them.—Obtain an alternate Freachership, an afternoon 
duty, and an evening lectureship—My good fortune progresses. 
—Presented to a living —My Patron —His Family —A singular 


young Lady.—Mr. P.—His declaration, and the result. 


I was now reduced to one pupil, who merely brought me in 
sufficient to cover the expense of my lodging, and I reall 
began to despair of obtaining a provision suitable to my condi- 
tion as a pom and aclergyman. My spirits drooped. I 
felt that | was giving way to the morbid petulance of disap- 
pointment. I was continually talking of the vanity of this 
world, and of the relief which death brought to the miserable ; 
but, upon examining my own heart, I found that this queru- 
lous dissatisfaction with the world, and this stern disregard. of 
death, were but the bitter feelings of a disappointed heart,— 
the outpourings of cankered emotions, and sprang not from the 
root of a single Christian grace. A blight fell upon my spirit, 
but it happily dried up the sap of that luxuriant moral vegeta- 
tion which effloresced too readily, yet, like the fig-tree cursed 
by the Redeemer, brought forth no fruit. My mind did not 
sink under, but was subdued by, my misfortunes; and when 
the first keen pang had abated, my thoughts gradually recoiled 
from a mere worldly view of those melancholy circumstances 
which appeared to hedge me round, and settled into a more phi- 
losophic, or rather religious, tone of reflection. The voice of sor- 
row became, at length, soothing to my bosom, as it sadly taught 
me a lesson of the truest wisdom. It first whispered to me the 
real consolations of religion, and in the book of God’s law I 
found a solace and a repose amid the greatest bodily privation. 
I soon ceased to repine. I felt that I was pret se ae 3; and it is 
astonishing how quickly, and how completely, the calm of settled 
resignation stole over, and seemed to absorb, my whole being. 
The wide world was around me, but though I saw no 





—_ who were all to preach probationary sermons; and that it 

“ae would be just six months before the trial of skill could be de- 
rd cided, I at once declined this gentleman's proposal. 

on Upon different occasions, I offered my services to clergy- 
“ es men, who, I ascertained, wanted curates, but could not suc- 

- aalCUe ceed in getting engaged. One thought my voice too weak ; 

| * ; another that I wanted variety of intonation, a third considered 

~m _ _ me too tame, a fourth too mannered. They each and all 


friend, I perceived there was a home for the wretched, and t 
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the Christian, “ quietness and assurance for ever.” J shall not 
be abandoned, I said, with the ecstacy of a buoyant confi- 
dence, “ Yea, the sparrow hath found her an house, and the 
swallow a nest, where she may lay her young ; even thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King, and my God. j 

Loccasionally obtained a couple of guineas for taking the 
duty of clergymen on Sundays, when they chanced to be 
called from home; and this casual pittance kept me from 
absolute starvation. My disappointments had been so general 
that I lost much of my former energy, and [ really believe 
that my want of employment was greatly caused by my want 
of activity in the pursuit of it. ] 

It happened that, upon a Good Friday, I entered one of the 
fashionable chapels at the west end of the town. The duty 
was performed by a young clergyman with whom I had 
formed a slight acquaintance at the university. After the 
sermon, I went to the vestry, and offered to assist him in 
administering the sacrament. Having no other aid he readily 
accepted my services. This proved, in the issue, to be the 
foundation of my future success. I occasionally took the duty 
of this chapel for a single Sunday ; and, during the succeeding 
autumn, the clergyman went into the country for six weeks, 
and I became his locum tenens for that period. 

It was my good fortune to give great satisfaction ; several 
of the congregation, who were persons of wealth and influ- 
ence, inquired my name, and I was honoured with numerous 
invitations. This led to an almost immediate brightening of 
my prospects. I was soon engaged as private tutor in a family, 
at a salary of two hundred and fifty pounds a year. ; 

To a needy man, this was a splendid income. The family 
with whom I became domesticated, were wealthy citizens, 
but I soon found that they were more wealthy than liberal, 
and about as liberal as wise. I had the charge of four lubberly 
boys, all exceedingly dull, and three girls, whom the mother 
was very anxious should be taught Latin and the mathema- 
tics; for, as she said, it was her wish, that Sophy and Poly- 
hymnia should read As in presenti in the original, and that 
Lucy should learn to make triangles, for which she had a 
natural fancy, and calculate the number of the stars. 

I had, indeed, no sinecure in this family ; the young gentle- 
men and their three sisters absorbing all my time, and alas! 
to little purpose ; for they made about as much progress in 
acquiring knowledge as I had hitherto done in obtaining a 
fortune. There was a mental infirmity running through the 
whole blood of the citizen’s house, which produced an irreme- 
diable dulness of perception. The father became dissatisfied, 
and so did I. At the end of the year, finding I could neither 
do justice to myself, nor give satisfaction to my employer, I 
quitted him with two hundred pounds in my pocket, and 
another employment to seek. 

I was, however, in a much better position than I had for- 
merly been. I was Rnown to many clergymen, and not 
entirely unknown as a preacher. I confess, the good opinion 
which had been expressed of my or roused my ambi- 
tion to obtain a regular duty in London. I was now enabled 
to seek the acquaintance of my professional brethren, and soon 
found the impression removed, which had been somewhat 
stubbornly fixed on my mind from my interviews with those 
clergymen of whom i have before spoken. As a body they 
are entitled to the highest respect. I do not believe there 
exists any separate community of men, the members of which 
are generally so unexceptionable in their conduct, as the 
clergy of the Church of England. It is the fashion, and lo 
has been, to traduce them, but they will be mostly foun 
ministers of good; and I know of no class of persons, whose 
characters in the main will bear so strict a scrutiny. Of the 
whole number with whom I have been intimate, and that 
number is considerable, I have not known a really unworthy 


man. 
Thad not long quitted the house and employment of the 
opulent citizen who engaged me in my distress, before an 
application was made to me to become alternate preacher, at 
what was called a fashionable chapel. For preaching a single 
sermon every other Sunday, I was to receive one hundred 
pounds a year. The offer, of course, was readily accepted by 
mé, and from this time, the whole aspect of my mortal destiny 
was one of brightness and success. I became extremely 
popular, completely falsifying the judgments of those who had 
pronounced me incompetent, and accordingly declined my 


professional services. I soon obtained a second alternate 
preachership, which was followed by an engagement for an 
afternoon duty ; and within a twelvemonth my whole time 
was filled up by my being appointed to an evening lectureship 
in the city. 

My income now amounted to four hundred and fifty pounds 


r annum, which I was easier enabled to increase to seven 
Deetred, by taking private pupils. These I had no longer any 
difficulty in obtaining; and I thus found myself rapidly be- 
coming rich. I laboured ardently in my vocation, felt myself 
a favoured man, and [ trust was not backward in returning 
my fervent gratitude to God, for such manifold and great 
mercies. we enciay was now sought by the great and 
the gay; before whom I appeared weekly as their minister, 
and from whose lips they were accustomed to hear the 
exhortations of one, who was, at least, earnest in his anxi- 
ety to “turn the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just,” whatever might be the success of his ministry. 

‘or three years I led a life little varied by those tintings of 
events, whieh give such occasional variety to the lives of some 
among us. I was really becoming independent. My income 
exceeded my expenditure by full four hundred pounds yearly, 
so that I was now master of just three times that sum. 

About this time, I was presented to a living worth six 
hundred a year. My patron was a wealthy commoner, of an 
ancient family, in the north of England. The living lay 
within a mile and a half of his mansion, where [ soon became 
an almost daily guest. He had one son and one daughter. 
The former, at this time about sixteen years old, I undertook, 
at the father’s especial request, to prepare for the university. 
He was a fine handsome youth, of a quick, rather than a 
strong, understanding, but whose perceptions were so clear 
and acute, that the severest study to him was no toil. His 
sister was a creature in all respects extraordinary. She had 
just entered her eighteenth year; her person seemed truly 
angelic, and there was a something altogether unearthly in 
the whole character and expression of her beauty. Her form 
was so slight as to appear almost etherealized, and yet so 
admirable in its proportions, that there was no mistaking the 
symmetry. Buta singular thing in this girl was, the sensi- 
tive and intense consciousness which she felt of her own attrac- 
tions; and so indelibly was this fixed upon her mind, that it 
became its sole and absorbing idea. She imagined herself a 
sort of incarnation of beauty ;—an unaccountable delusion that 
amounted to a perfect mental disease; and she would stand 
before a mirror, frequently for hours together, breaking forth 
into vehement bursts of admiration. 

Todescribe her perfection of form and feature is utterly 
impossible. It was so transcendent that she really appeared 
justified in the notion which she entertained; for it seemed 
altogether superhuman. Hers was not that mere physical 
beauty of which health, complexion, and figure, are the chief 
elements, but an abstract loveliness, apart from shape and 
features, which was, indeed, an emanation from them, but 
still, in itself, positive and distinct, though more immediately 
perceptible to the mind than to the eye. It produced a sort 
of atmosphere around her, and enveloped her asa halo. Her 
face was as colourless as the finest Parian marble, but, like 
the surface of that beautiful material, spotless and without 
blemish. Its texture was of the most exquisite delicacy ; and 
the small azure veins, which streaked her fair Grecian fore- 
head, gave a sentiment and expression to the countenance, 
altogether identical with, and: peculiar to itself. Her eyes 
were of a bright deep blue, fringed with long black lashes, 
which imparted to them an eloquence—the magic eloquence 
of beauty, even when they were closed. The lids were so 
transparent as then only to veil, not eclipse, the lustrous orbs 
that beamed beneath them. 

When I have occasionally seen those fine sable fringes 
droop languidly upon the alabaster cheek, and quiver upon the 
my surface as if instinct with life, Ihave been quite amazed 
at the surpassing loveliness of the object before me. Nature 
had, indeed, produced a marvellous work, yet the jewel, en- 
shrined within this precious casket, was by no means a gem 
of the first order. Unrivalled in body as was this fair girl, 
her mind was, . the whole, feeble, though certainly not 
commonplace. ‘There were occasional coruscations, but they 
were quick, bright, and evanescent. She was the centre of 
her own universe, the sun of her own sphere, the idol of her 
own idolatry. The great abstract notion which appeared to 
engross her whole soul, was the preeminence of her beauty. 
It was almost the sole subject of her thoughts by day, and of 
her dreams by night. She was not without kindly affections, 
but the one focal idea, to which every aspiration, every motion 
of her mind, ep and in which it ultimately became 
absorbed, overbore and crushed them. The better feelings of 
her nature were paralyzed by her morbid vanity. The ele- 
ments of good were copiously mixed up with her moral tem- 
perament, but they had become stagnant by suppression ; s0 
that, to strangers, she frequently cepeteal that which she 
was not. 
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I had not been long acquainted with this singular yet inte- 
resting girl, before it became too obvious to my mind that she 
was slowly but gradually dying. The characters of death 
were written in every lineament, though those characters 
were of such celestial tracing, that I could not wonder her 
danger should escape general observation. I saw her form 
become more and more attenuated, but by such imperceptible 
degrees, that her parents did not appear to observe it; and as 
the family medical man, a country practitioner of some repute, 
but, to my thinking, of very limited capacity, assured them 
there was not any radical ailment, they entertained no appre- 
hensions for her safety. She seemed herself perfectly unap- 
prehensive of danger, and always spoke of life, as if hers had 
been ensured to her by the Almighty Being who gave it, for 
at least a long, if not for an absolutely indefinite term. 

It happened that there lived in the neighbourhood a Mr. 
P. , who had large estates in Westmoreland, and whose 
pedigree could be traced, like my lord Courtenay’s, to the em- 

rors of Constantinople. This worthy gentleman was. an 
intimate friend of her father. They were about the same 
age, had been school-fellows, and, b way of showing his 
friendship, Mr. P took it into his ak to fall in love with 
the daughter of the companion of his boyhood. He was a 
neat, dapper little man, upwards of fifty, with a head like a 
thorn-bush in May ; as white and as fragrant—with scented 
pomatum. He always wore top-boots and buck-skin breeches, 
except when dressed for an evening party; then his spare 
legs were lost in a wilderness of pantaloon, wide enough to 
have shrouded, in either leg, himself and maiden sister, a tall 
culminated beauty, whose extreme exility could scarcely have 
been exceeded by a bulrush. 

Mr. P was remarkably fluent, and therefore passed for 
a sensible man; but his tact consisted in seizing the best 
things he heard from those whom he knew to be capable of 
saying good things, and of recasting them in the mould of his 
own mind; thus giving his borrowed thoughts an impress of 
originality, that passed, among the many, for a genuine mint- 

e. Such counterfeits are never detected but by the few, 
and, therefore, a man may wear a borrowed garb of this kind, 
with considerable credit to himself, if he only knows how to 
put it on to the best advantage. 

Mr. P. , however, with all his failings, was an honour- 
able, and, in the main, a good man. His worst fault probably 
was, that he never forgave any one who crossed the path of 
his wishes; and thus it was that I very shortly, but very in- 
nocently, became utterly odious in his sight. : 

He had declared his attachment for the daughter of his 
friend to the latter, who cordially approved of the connexion ; 
but when it was mentioned to the object of Mr. P.——’s pre- 
dilection, she, unhesitatingly, declined receiving him as her 
suitor. This was at first thought, by the two friends, to be 
nothing more than the coyness of maiden timidity ; still, when, 
as time wore on, her personal dislike became more and more 
determinate, the father requested me to try my professional 
influence, and endeavour to reconcile his daughter to the con- 
summation of an object so much desired by her whole family. 
When I broached the subject to her, the answer which she 
made was strikingly characteristic of the singular tone of her 
mind. 

“ My dear sir,” said she, exciting her languid features into 
an animated smile, “did you ever read the story of Beauty 
and the Beast? Would you wish me to realize that silly tic- 
tion? Iask you seriously, do you think the Almighty ever 
intended that so much beauty as mine should be allied to so 
much deformity as Mr. P ’s? Indeed it would be an utter 
desecration of the temple in which my soul is enshrined, to 
attach a mud hovel to it by way of portico.” 

“ But, my dear madam,” I said, “ with submission, I think 

ou look too much at externals, and seem to forget that the 
Coste which does not appear on the surface, may exist intact 
and pure within. You must surely allow that there may be a 
beautiful mind as well as a beautiful body; and, indeed, I 
think it is no questionable speculation of philosophy, that what 
is beautiful in the essence deserves far more to be prized than 
what is merely beautiful in the gross.” f 

“This is all very fine, I dare say; but to me it conveys no 
positive perception. Your essence is too subtile for the eye 
to deal with, and I don’t pretend to judge of what I can’t see; 
but, as for the gross, as you call it, that which makes my soul 
dance with rapture to look at, and my brain to whirl with a 
thrill of delight, is to my mind worth all the essence in the 
universe, which does not show so much visible beauty as there 
is colour on a gnat’s wing.” 53. 

Finding that I was only casting fuel upon the kindling fires 
of a most pertinacious prejudice, by the line of argument I 

PART 11.—no. 30. 10 


had adopted, I changed my mode of assault, by trying how far 
an appeal to her filial obligations would stagger her resolution. 

“ Well,” said I, “supposing you to be right, is there not a 
delight in obeying your father upon earth, a duty second only 
to obeying your Father which is in heaven?” 

_ “Certainly, when our obedience to the one is not an act of 
disobedience to the other. But I must tell you that when an 
earthly father enjoins a daughter to do that which is repug- 
nant to her own soul, and which, in consequence of this very 
repugnance, might lead her into guilt, he commits an offence 
against God ; she would, consequently, likewise offend against 
God by obeying, and thereby, in her own person, ratifying 
such an injunction.” 

I felt the force of this argument so strongly, that, for the 
moment, I was unable to reply. It so nearly accorded with 
my own views, that I could not conscientiously urge her further, 
when I saw her antipathy to be so fixed; I therefore said, 
“Well, if it is really a matter of conscience, I should look 
upon any attempt to warp that conscience not only as an im- 
pertinence, but as a sinister act. If you never could love Mr. 
P you are justified in refusing him.”— 

“ There’s a good soul,” said she, playfully interrupting me; 
“tell my father so; tell him that I will never marry any one 
whom I don’t love ; tell him I don’t love Mr. P. ; that I can’t 
love Mr. P , and that I never will love Mr. P . Tell 
him this, and I’ll reward you some day, by letting you into a 
secret: you shall know whom I do love. Try till your wits 
are gone, you'll never guess.” 

Saying this, with a smile of more than usual animation, she 
nodded, and darted through the door into another room. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. P. ’s disappointment.—The Father reconciled.—Novel sen- 
timents.--Singular mode of communication—An unexpected 
discovery.—Consumption.—A lady’s vanity—Her confession of 
Faith.—Fallacies, 


Wuex I reported to the father the result of this interview, 
he was anything but satisfied. I related to him the whole of 
our conversation, and he was as much surprised as myself, to 
hear that his daughter was in love, and as much puzzled to 
guess with whom. Mr. P. was in ecstacies when he 
heard her decision, but they were the ecstacies of indignation, 
wrath, and disappointed affection. He talked of himself as an 
injured man, and of the fair girl who had, in such a summary 
manner, solved the problem of his conjugal charices, as one 
who had unjustifiably arranged her own free choice in hostility 
against him, and he vehemently protested that, out of sheer 
spite, he would make his will, leave his money to build 
cottages for houseless vagrants, and die a repining bachelor. 
He was, in truth, bitterly mortified at his repulse. He vowed 
never to enter the house again, in which his pride had been 
so unexpectedly humbled. He talked of blighted hopes, and 
worked himself into a rhapsody. He was angry with the 
father for not exercising his authority, and enforcing obedience 
from his refractory child ; he was angry with the mother, who 
did not scold her husband into a compliance with the wishes 
of this autumnal lover, and he was still more angry with me, 
because he took it into his jealous head that, instead of advo- 
cating his cause, I had been pleading against him. So fierce 
was his hostility, that he came no more to church, but had his 
pew stripped of its furniture, and locked up. He refused to 
pay his tithes, declaring that he would resist every demand, 
and spend his whole fortune, if required, to keep me out of 
my due. In proportion, however, as he was bitter towards 
me, he was charitable towards my poor parishioners, to many 
of whom he was a most generous benefactor. _ 

The lovely girl who had been the cause of this, only laughed 
at what she called the old man’s glumpiness, and rallied her 
father, who doted upon her, for minding the whims of her 
white-headed suitor of fifty-three. The stern severity of his 
friend’s ill-humour rather reconciled her parent, who was a 
weak, though, in the main, a kind-hearted person, to the issue 
in which his friend’s offer had terminated. He began to think 
that if his daughter had lost a rich and high-born husband, she 
had escaped the tyranny of an ill-humoured man. Still he 
evidently was not easy. He missed the society of his old 
companion, which was not compensated for by mine, for my 
temperament “was too saturnine, and my general habits not 





sufficiently mercurial to assimilate with his. He liked to sit 
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his dinner until the second bottle of port left scarcely a 
on upon the bottom of the decanter. I detested such long 
sittings, and therefore used to leave him, whenever I dined at 
his table, to enjoy his second bottle in his own company. 

The daughter continued to decline, but her spirits did not 
droop. Occasionally her fair cheek was suffused with a glow 


father’s wishes, for the benefit of her health, but she continued 
deaf to all cig entieation and I at length quitted her, with a 
pang imbittered by the consciousness I felt that she had but a 
short time to live. 5 ae : 

I made the best of my way home, curious to ascertain what 
could be the nature of the discovery I was to make in the 


too ardent for health, and too legibly indicating the approach | sacred pages of the Bible; never for one moment imagining 


of that foe, by which we were all born to be vanquished. She 


still took no care of herself, and when I once ventured to hint| had so playfully spoken. 
at her delicate state, she smiled, and with a bright gleam of| specified by her, 


that it id in any way refer to the subject upon which she 
pote Aen On opening the book at the passage 


my eye immediately fell upon the following 


the eye, which only to my own mind confirmed my suspicions,| words: “And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.” 


said gaily, “Oh, nothing hurts me.” 


pulses in every finger were perceptible, feeble, quick, and 
thrilling. 


tions of her parents. 


Her declining state became, at length, so evident, that other 


advice was called in. 
of my worst suspicions. 


sudden shock of an earthquake. 


She was evidently parched with inward fever; yet| than pained by the discovery. 
she would walk on the lawn long after the sun had gone down, for an instant, that I was the o 
in spite of the warnings of her medical man, or the interdic- 


An eminent physician from Leeds came| love her. Exquisite though 
to see her, and the result of his interview was a confirmation 

The father was thunder-struck, the 
mother paralyzed. The information came upon them like the 


At this time she had a| Under the four last, there was a strong pencil line. I could 
dry teasing cough, her hands were always burning, and the 


not mistake either the intent or —— of = = 
conveying a sentiment, but I was no less surpris 

chan paacd to tat It had never occurred to me, 
bject of her attachment; and 
what pained me the more, was that, upon consulting my own 
heart, I found she was not the object of mine. I really felt a 
strong interest in everything which concerned her, but did not 

Sos beauty was, it excited no emo- 
tion. It appeared to belong to a different order of nature, 
rather than to the fair correlative of man, formed for all the 
varieties of social affection. Hers was a loveliness which re- 


They were not prepared for| pelled human sympathy, and yet it was far beyond wn aye, &, 
it in the slightest degree, though the evidence I - ‘oO 


palpable for months. 
immediately take their daughter to the south of 


her there to die. They knew not how to 


ad been so 
The phyician advised that they should 


d ever before, or have ever since, seen im woman. 
a certain extent, I had misjudged her, for it never occurred to 


France, or to| my mind that she could be capable of an affection beyond the 
Madeira ; but he was well aware that they would only take 


immediate circle of her own family. It had always struck 


Topose it to the|me, that she could allow no one to share with herself a heart, 
unsuspecting girl without exciting her, as her love of home 


was unconquerable. I was therefore req 


of which self-love appeared to be the very aliment, and to 


uested to sound her| direct every impulse. I was partially, and but partially de- 
upon the subject. I began by remarking that she had lately 


grown thin. 


* Oh, no;” she replied gaily, “ not too thin, I dislike fat girls 
ly, there is something very unfeminine in being fat.” 


exceedi 
“ Yes, but—” 


“I beg your pardon, there is no but in the case; under no 


circumstances can a fat woman look feminine. 
be as slender as the stalk of a hyaci 


I’m just what I should be, and I h 
stouter.” 


I would rather} Her unexpected declaration, communicated so in 
nth, than have my bones 
covered with an incumbrance of gross flesh, To my mind 


taken in her happiness since my arrival in her neighbourhood. 
ave therefore no desire to 


ceived. She found there room for a secondary affection, but 
I never could value a divided heart. I saw no happiness in 
a love so bounded and questionable. 
I confess, though I felt flattered by so signal a preference, 
was under considerable embarrassment how I ld com- 
municate my feelings to this singular but interesting girl. 


geniously, 
but so solemnly, certainly increased the interest I had always 


The more I considered the matter, the more I felt a glow in 


, my breast towards her; yet my conscience had too plainly 
“Surely,” said I, “ you would wish to have flesh enough to 


keep you in health.” 

“So I have, I am not ill.” 

“You look more delicate than usual.” 

“Can a woman look too delicate ? 
moral and physical beauty ; wh 
Jess of what constitutes the perfection of woman’s nature.” 

“ But I spoke of delicacy neither in its 
moral acceptation, literally considered 4 
sense, as implying bodily prostration. 
suffering.” 


“ No, [ assure you, no, you are 
has been improving lately. See 
gin to fear I am getting too healthy.” 

“That colour may not be a proof of health 
fever, and the physician does not th 


ink you are well, 
commends change of climate.” 4 


physical nor in its 
used it in a qualified] serious con 
I fear your health is accustomed to have 


quite mistaken; my health reciprocated by me, 
what a colour I haye—I be- words. 


» it may imply preference,—kissed h 
He re- | seemed to take for granted that my feeli 


told me that it was altogether free from the stimulus of ab- 
stract affection. I soon became sensible that my heart was 
receiving an impression through my vanity, and I, therefore, 


. R stifled every ebullition as it arose ; but the question with me 
Delicacy is her highest t 


was, how 


should declare myself to the fair being whose 
then should you wish I had affections I h; 


iad so unconsciously won. It was clear she had 
not long to live; fearing, therefore, that, in her delicate state, 
an extreme opposition to any settled wish might produce 

sequences, especially in one who had never been 


stom a single wish opposed, I came to the de- 
termination of allowing her to Suppose that her feelings were 


but without expressly confirming it by 


When we met, I simply told her how flattered I was by her 
er white transparent fingers, and she 
ngs were too intense 


“ Nonsense, c ge of climate! I hate docto th on eeeonas. 
d ! ate doctors; they must rom this time, she treated me with a confidence that 
say something, or how could they expect their fee, He knows tly i i 
nothing about me. Fie ie on fa women,” chs ahh one _= greatly increased my interest about her. I found that she 
petulance. 


“Surely you cannot think that 
liberally educated, would be so nes on 
undertaking a long and 


well born and 
as to recommend your|so beauti 


had scarcely turned’ her thoughts to relig 
ventured, one day, 


« ere | the Dei 


ion, and when I 
to touch upon the subject, she said : 
ty could never have brought into the world 


painful journey, unless fa ~ 1 a frame as mine, either to torment it here or to 
thought it would be for your benefii! ‘ Sum [pumsh it hereafter. 


you, and as your pa- 


ou will readil ” 
“Indeed, I shall not, for I am sure gen four, consent. 


, re it would kill to 
abroad, I don’t like to quit my home; and besides, I hte 
an especial attraction to this spot. Don’t 


r 
telling you that although I did not love Mr. Fanaa F Eee 
= one. Now try if you cannot guess who that some 

“ Really I cannot,—for in such matters | 
ing person in the world.” vn a 


0, believe me, he un- 





What harm have I done during my in- 
nocent life? Why, then, should I occupy myself with think- 
ing upon gloomy things, and persuade myself to look upon 
God as an omnipotent terror, when the very charms with 
which he has invested this frail body satisfy me that I am 
here in the likeness of his divine image, encircled with a 
glory which can never die. Shall I confess to you that I love 
to gaze at myself, and to contemplate in myself such an ex- 
quisite work as none but Omnipotence could have formed ? 
You smile. The foolish world may call me vain, but my con- 


science tells me that I do homage to God in admiring the 
beautiful production of his han 





ou get } : 
twel chapter of the Second Book of Reet re 
ke a marvellous discovery.” Saying 
4 my hand, extortin 
me a ise that J i i 
pear hd ere would not open it ‘until I return 


T again made an effort to induce her to subscribe to her 


rier since . 
is Bible, and as soon as race ne all to 


no d; for although it is exhibited 
in my own person, is it, therefore, the less to be admired—the 
less a divine creation? [| worship the Divinity in contem- 
plating my own beauty, which is his boon. Such vanity as 
onthe a homage to God, and surely homage to him is a 


I was extremely struck by this ingenious logic. There 
was a fervency an | sincerity about it, that convinced me the 
cold calculating arts of sophistry were not employed, however 
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the sentiments expressed might seem to bear its colouring. 
With her it was earnest and unaffected conviction. 

“ But my interesting logician,” said I, “ do you not know that 
the Almighty expects from us something more than mere pri- 
vative good. We are to do what is right as well as to abstain 
from what is wrong; and therefore not to do good is virtually 
to do evil. If you have not made yourself acquainted with 
his laws and precepts, which we are expressly told were 


written for our learning, are you not continuing in an act of 


sin by neglecting to do a duty !—and you may rely upon it, 
that to forbear to do right is as bad as to transgress.” 

“ Oh, dear,” she replied, “ you clergymen are so uncon- 
scionable : to tell you the truth, it makes me dull to read the 
Bible. I don’t understand it. I can’t trust in it; but I love 
God nevertheless, and know him to be infinitely good, and 
just, and holy, and wise, and, above all, merciful,—and I am 
sure that he will never forsake me. What more can you 
desire ?” 

“If you do not believe what he has himself recorded, you 
do not love him. You mistake your own feelings. If you 
doubt him, how can you rely upon him? If you mistrust him, 
how can you expect his favour?” 

“T neither doubt nor mistrust him; I only say, that I can’t 
trust in the Bible.” 

“ Dear mistaken girl,” said I, with fervour, “ but suppose 
you should be suddenly cut off in such a state of criminal in- 
fidelity ?” 

“T have no fear of that. I am an infidel against my will, 
over which I have no control! How can I believe what my 
convictions reject, in spite of my own volition. God is too good 
to punish us for what we cannot help. And shall I tell you 
why I have no fear of being cut off prematurely? I conceive 
that I was brought into the world such as I am, so immeasur- 
ably above the level of my sex, in personal distinction, as a 
living testimony in what beauty the Deity can clothe the ob- 
jects of his creation when it pleases him. There was a special 
design in bringing me into the world! and why should he 
create such a model of form and feature, merely to cut it down 
like a vernal flower, which withers but to be renewed, and is 
op egemees through time by such periodical renovation? No! 

feel that I am too beautiful to die in the fresh, fragrant 
morning of my youth, with so much loveliness of life per- 
vading every faculty of my frame. I shall not die; believe 
me, God is too wise, too good, too just, to withdraw me from 
@ scene which he created me to adorn, until I shall be no 
jonger able to adorn it.” 

In vain I strove to combat the strange fallacies with which 
her mind was imbued: they were immoveable. I could not 
stir her from the perilous position behind which she had in- 
trenched herself, for she was in too delicate a state to be 
roughly or.sternly assailed. I occasionally returned to the 
subject, but it at length became distressing to her, without 
turning, in the slightest degree, the bias of her sentiments. I 
was obliged, after awhile, to desist, as such discussion ex- 
cited without convincing her. 

Such are the hollow delusions by which so many attempt 
to bolster up a sickly and wavering faith. They rest upon 


the doctrine of human irresponsibility, which is “as the staff 


of a bruised reed, whereon, if a man lean, it will go into his 
hand and pierce it.” It is the common fallacy to which the 
unbelieving resort, as a prop to preserve them from falling 
into the toil spun from the web of their own sophistry. Alas! 
such doctrines afford but a feeble security at the hour of death; 
then the tawdry fabric of delusion vanishes, and leaves the 
mind a prey to disquieting doubts and appalling uncertainties. 
I foresaw that this unhappy girl had encircled herself with 
a girdle of thorns, which, sooner or later, would pierce into 
her bosom. I thought of her with deep and earnest sym- 
pathy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Near prospect of death.—A father’s grief.—His daughter’s gradual 
decline.—Her unapprehensiveness of danger.—Mr. P.—A recon- 
ciliation—Mr. P.’s distress—A melancholy disclosure.—The 
invalid rallies, receives the sacrament—Dies. 


I aD communicated to the father his daughter’s unex- 
pected declaration of attachment towards me, the morning 
after it was made. He heard me evidently with more sur- 
prise than satisfaction, but concurred with me, in thinking 














that it would be advisable not to thwart her in any whim or 
fancy, as it was evident she would not be long in a condition 
to entertain them. He was exceedingly distressed at the 
prospect of so soon losing his favourite child; his tears were 
copious and bitter whenever he referred to the subject, which 
he scarcely ever failed to do the moment we met. His house 
had already become a house of mourning; yet the invalid 
although she beheld gloom and apprehension in every counte- 
nance, never for an instant felt her suspicion strengthened of 
her own precarious state. 

She daily grew weaker and weaker, her cough became 
more and more pectoral, and she was at length obliged to keep 
her bed. She, nevertheless, had no apprehension of danger. 
She had a large looking-glass placed by her bedside, in which 
she continually beheld and admired her still beautiful but 
fading features. To her there appeared no perceptible change. 
She saw the same personal loveliness, which she had ever traced 
in her own exquisite lineaments, and it was a real enjoyment 
to her to look at, and to admire them. When reminded how 
weak she had become, she would smile languidly, but play- 
fully, and declare that she should be better, Occasionally 
when her father, overcome by the fierce conflict of grief, laid 
his throbbing temples upon the bed, and gave way to an un- 
controllable passion of tears, she would kiss his hot flushed 
brow, and assure him, with such energy of self-conviction, 
that her illness only existed in his fancy, as half to persuade 
him he was exciting a premature alarm. Yet, when he looked 
at her bright sunken eyes, her wasted figure, her pale cheek, 
sometimes suffused with a deep but transient crimson, the 
recoil of suspended grief would strike upon his heart with 
redoubled force, and, with all his wealth, he became a most 
pitiable man. 

The beautiful girl now treated me with that confidence 
which usually passes between those who are affianced to each 
other. I saw her daily, and though this was not at first 
able to the parents, yet, when they perceived that opposition 
only aggravated their daughter’s malady, by exciting internal 
fever, which was gradually wasting her, they no longer offer- 
ed an objection. t could not bring her to cast a thought upon 
that eternity to which she was so rapidly hastening. To her 
it was a dream, and she flung it from her thoughts, like an 
unwelcome vision of the night. I never saw her that she had 
not the looking-glass at her side, and it was a truly singular 
feature in her character, a moral idiosyncracy, if I may so say, 
that the greatest enjoyment of her life was the contemplation 
of her own person, as reflected by the mirror beside her, I 
almost daily saw a change. She continually spat blood, but 
this did not seem in the least to alarm her, so fully was she 
possessed with the idea that God would not destroy so beauti- 
ful a work. She fancied herself the casket in which a heavenly 
gem was enshrined, and therefore placed beyond the reach of 
death until age should render her a fitter victim. I one 
morning asked if she never felt any apprehension of death? 

“ None whatever,” she replied ; “1 know I shall not die, as 
Iam; I feel that my time is not yet come.” 

“ Nevertheless, do you not think every person should be 
prepared for that trying hour which comes alike to all. There 
is surely no security against death.” 

“ But there are certain inward communications which never 
deceive us. 1 have a presentiment that I shall outlive my 
youth. It would not be the act of a wise and good Being to 
cut off a creature cn whom he has so fairly stamped the im- 
press of his own glorious image, and invested it with a beauty 
unrivalled among living things, in the very prime of that 
beauty’s dominion.” 

* Do you not, however, every day see the most interesting 
among the young cut off, without a warning, in the very 
budding time of spring! And when did the Almighty make 
an exception in his dispensations, and give any single person 
a guarantee against death ?” 

“ Well, say what you will, I am not to be frightened.” 

“ Believe me, I would not alarm you for the world: still Ido 
think, notwithstanding, that you are indiscreet in not giving 
more attention to the possibility of an event, against which no 
one is ensured for one single hour. May I ask you, with an 
interest which none save your parents could feel for you, what 
is your idea of the probable state of your soul, should it, like 
- of the wicked man in the parable, be required of you this 
night ?” 

3 That it would go to heaven.” 

* Does your hope amount to a conviction ?” : 

“I don’t see why it should not go there, for I am sure it has 
never been so bad as to deserve abiding in a worse place.” 

“ My dearest girl, I see your confidence is not so strong as 





you think it; you want the consolation of religion—indeed 
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you do. Seek that without delay, and see how it will confirm 

our hopes. Yours is a very unsettled trust; and I would 
ane it firm as the rock which the sea dashes over, but stirs 
not.” 

“ Now don’t worry me with your dull, moping declama- 
tions; you really make me tremble. Why should you thus 
torment me with disquieting thoughts ?” , 

“In order that you may have quiet ones, when you will 
most need them.” : 

I saw it would be dangerous to pursue the subject further 
at this moment, and therefore desisted. It was quite aston- 
ishing with what morbid pertinacity she clung to the idea of 
outliving her youth. Her feebleness rapidly increased, still 
her sentiments and convictions remained the same. 

Mr. P. had never seen her since the period of his rejec- 
tion as her suitor, and imagining that he might be unacquainted 
with her perilous state, | determined to call and inform him 
of it. He received me with a rigid civility, and a suppressed 
fierceness of aspect, which made me auger very unfavourably 
as to the probable issue of my visit. 

“ Sir,” I said, “J am sure you will wave all apology for this 
intrusion, when I tell you that the daughter of your unhappy 
neighbour is dying !” 

“ Dying! Bless me,” said he, relaxing the haughty trucu- 
lent glance of his quick eye, which in an instant became 
suffused with a tear. “You don’t mean that she is absolutely 
dying—that there is no hope ?” 

« None in the least.” 

He struck his forehead with the palm of his hand, and paced 
the room hurriedly for several moments, without uttering a 
word. 

“T had heard,” said he, at length, “that she was ill, but of 
this I had never dreamed. Sir, it is an awful thing for one so 
lovely to go down with the worm, and be. confounded with 
common earth. May [ ask, is it the opinion of her physician, 
that she cannot live !” 

“It needs no physician to tell any one who now sees her 
that she is past hope.” 

Mr. P—— was deeply moved. What he had heard dis- 
armed him of all the anger he had so long cherished, and he 
expressed a desire to accompany me to the house of our 
mutual friend. I was rejoiced at the idea of a reconciliation 
taking place, for 1 knew Mr. P would be a consolation to 
the unhappy father, in his approaching bereavement. 

The friends met with mutual welcome; there was a ten- 
derness in their reciprocal expressions of kindly and impulsive 
feeling, which affected me exceedingly. The invalid having 
been prepared for the interview, Mr. P: was ushered into 
her presence. She received him without emotion. As he 
8 gazing on her in speechless agony, I saw the big tears 
roll down his furrowed cheeks, filling every wrinkle, and 
suffusing his whole face. She did not appear in the slightest 
degree moved at these strong manifestations of feeling, and I 
could impute her strange insensibility to the perpetually re- 
curring evidence of her danger, to nothing else but a mono- 
mania, which, like a sponge, absorbed all her perceptions that 
tended to this one point. 

From henceforth Mr. P was daily at the house, and 

icipated sincerely in his friend’s distress. The lovely 
invalid was still so unconscious of her state, that the day after 
Mr. P. ’s visit, she spoke to me upon the subject of making 
some arrangements for our marriage, as soon as she should be 
sufficiently recovered. I was pained beyond expression. I 
thought it would be both a cruel and criminal deception not 
to declare to her at once the impossibility of such an event. I 
approached the bed, and took her hand; it gently pressed 
mine ; every finger quivered. Her pulse was hurried, but 
thin and unequal. Every drop of blood seemed to have left 
her cheeks, which were as white as the snow before it reaches 
the mountain-top. 

“ My love,” said I, for I had now some time been in the 
habit of addressing her by this endearing title, “ do you think 
yourself able to bear disappointment ?” 

“O yes,” she replied, faintly. 

“ Then I fear our union, in this world, can never be.” 

A slight tinge overspread her clear transparent skin, and 
her eye closed. She did not utter a word, but, rather hurri- 
edly, withdrew her hand from mine. 

“ The cause,” I continued, perceiving that her pride was 
wounded more than her heart smitten, “is one which no hu- 
man agent can control. I must, my dear girl, now disclose 
to you a fact, to which you have most unaccountably blinded 
yourself, but which I still hope you will meet with the forti- 
tude of a resigned and enduring Christian. You will never 
rise from this sick bed. Yours, my fair lovely creature, is a 




















sickness unto death. It is criminal to deceive you with vain 
hopes. The struggle would only be more terrible at the last, 
if the awful announcement were not made till then. You 
have repeatedly told me you fear not to die; may yours be 
the last end of the righteous.” 

“ Not fear to die!” she said hurriedly, her eyes opened to 
their full extension, and beaming with the intensity of two 
dark gems; “not fear to die? but I do fear to die. 1 am not 
prepared for death.” a 

This was, alas! what I had fearfully anticipated. 

T did all I could to prepare her for her trial, but she was rest- 
less and disquieted. She was not to be comforted ; still she 
could not believe that her hour was so nearly approaching. 

It happened that, the following day, she rallied a little, and 
she caught at this gossamer-thread of hope, as if it was to 
sustain her through the dark valley of her coming trial. At 
our next interview she met me with a smile, and talked of 
recovery and of life with, to me, distressing energy. I at- 
tempted to dissipate her delusion, but in vain. She certainly 
appeared better, and was, therefore, persuaded the climax of 
her disorder had passed, and that she was rapidly recovering. 
The pertinacity with which she clung to life was a sad thing 
to witness. She would not allow a hint to be given of her 
dying: the idea was so terrible she could not endure it; but 
the marvel was, that she really did shut it out from her 
thoughts, and brought her mind to the conviction that she 
shoul not yet to her account. At my urgent entreaties, 
however, she allowed me to pray by her; and I finally induced 
her to receive the sacrament. This seemed to quiet her, in 
spite of her unaccountable infatuation. Reduced as she now 
was, and so weak that she could, at times, scarcely raise her 
arms, her glass was constantly beside her. She did not 
appear conscious that her beauty had faded, for she was still 
lovely. Even at the eleventh hour, her whole thoughts were 
chiefly absorbed in the contemplation of her own personal 
attractions. Nothing could abstract her from the one dear 
subject of admiration, save occasionally, when the mind 
seemed to be, for the moment, cloyed with the luxury of its 
own reflections. Though I now and then diverted her from 
this all-engrossing object, yet, like the bent bow, the greater 
the tension of the string the stronger the impulse of reaction, 
so, in proportion as her thoughts were turned from the centre 
to which they gravitated, their natural momentum was in- 
creased as soon as the resisting power was withdrawn, and 
they invariably returned, with renewed ardour, to their first 
and favourite tendencies. 

I had a second time administered the sacrament, which she 
received with her whole family around her, who all commu- 
nicated with her. After the exertion was over, she seemed 
composed; and we all quitted the room, hoping that she might 
sink into a quiet slumber. We were seated in an adjoining 
apartment, and Mr. P. had joined the domestic circle, now 
assembled in this house of mourning. It was, in truth, a me- 
lancholy assembly. Our conversation was embarrassed and 
constrained. The father and mother of the invalid were evi- 
dently suffering intense = Mr. P. was silent, but 
visibly agitated, whilst I felt a load upon my heart which it 
would be a vain oo to describe. My interest in the 
eternal welfare of that lovely creature, whom I knew to be 
languishing on the bed of death, in the adjoining chamber, 
was intense; this interest had, no doubt, been increased by 
the confession of her attachment towards me. 

During a pause in the conversation, which had been carried 
on languidly and at intervals, we heard a sudden cry from the 
inner apartment. I was seated near the door, and, rushing in 
hastily, followed by the family and Mr. P——, witnessed a 
scene never to be forgotten. The unhappy girl was at the 
foot of the bed in her night-dress. She had ped one of the 
bed-posts, but too manifestly in the pangs of dissolution. Her 
eye was directed upward, with a look so brilliant as to give an 
awful intensity to the expression of mental agony, which 
beamed from it with the piercing lustre of a diamond. Her 
brow was furrowed, her cheeks and lips bloodless: she 
and clung to the bed-post, uttering, in a faint scream, “ No, 
no !——I won’t die,—I can’t die,—I’m too beautiful to die! God 
of mercy crush me not! No, it shall not be—it cannot be.” 

Her voice grew fainter—her head dropped; but suddenly 
raising it with singular energy, her eye beaming with the 
same deep, lucid expression as before, she said, gaspingly, 
“ What is this !—I cannot ;—no—I cannot—no—no—I will 
not—die.” 

I had d.my arm round her waist; her head fell upon 
my shoulder; I heard no breath ; I saw no motion; it seemed 
no longer to be a vital contact—I felt that she was dead. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Return to London.—A visit to the Old Bailey —T'wo Prisoners 
tried for murder.—Condemned.—The violence of one.—Dragged 
from the Court blaspheming.—Visit him in his cell—His rage.— 
Our conversation.—He strikes me.—Determine to persevere.— 
His anger.—He continues intractable——Repeat my visit, but with 
no better success, 


Snort y after the sad event just recorded, I exchanged my 
living for one in the city of London, of which I immediately 
took possession. I preferred a city to a country life; and 
though I lost something by the exchange, yet I was satisfied 
upon the whole with the transaction. Not long after my ar- 
rival, I obtained, as before, an alternate preachership at a fa- 
shionable chapel, which I was enabled to undertake, as the 
service at my church in the city commenced just an hour 
earlier than that of the chapel. On the day my turn came, 
therefore, I had no difficulty in reaching it in time for the 
sermon. As I had before done, it was my good fortune to 
give great satisfaction to the congregation, and I was, conse- 
quently, invited to their houses; thus the sphere of my ac- 
quaintance soon became considerably enlarged. I visited 
many persons of wealth and distinction, and being, likewise, 
thrown much among the poor in my own parish, I had nu- 
merous opportunities of seeing the various shades of human 
life, in its extreme and middle tints, through all its different 
modes and gradations of social circumstances, from the gor- 
geous colours of regality, down to the dark and repulsive hues 
of absolute destitution. , 

As there were many poor in my parish, I was frequently 
among them, but, with some few exceptions, had no reason to 
be much satisfied with my labours. I found that my visits 
were seldom welcome. Unless I left money, I was never 
considered as leaving a blessing behind me ; and, whether the 
persons visited were in distress or not, such a blessing was 
invariably expected. In numerous instances, I was obliged 
to make them suffer disappointment, knowing, from expe- 
rience, that if I did not, I should only furnish them with the 
means of doing what it was my duty, so far as I was able, to 
fa prea It did not appear to me that I was much esteemed 

y them, though I endeavoured to perform my duty conscien- 
tiously; but among the lower orders, who are generally dis- 
tressed through their own improvidence, gratitude is a sickly 
virtue. This, however, did not deter me from doing all I 
could to administer both to their physical and to their spiritual 
wants, 

I had been about a year in London, after having exchanged 
my living in Yorkshire, when passing, one morning, by the 
Old Bailey, I was induced to enter and hear the criminal trials. 
Just as I got into the court, two prisoners were placed in the 
dock, to be tried for robbery and murder. The appearance of 
one of these men was singularly striking. He was a tall 
muscular person, of fine commanding figure, with a remarka- 
bly handsome countenance, severely stern, and expressive of 
indomitable resolution. His scalp was bare, and extremely 
white, forming a strong contrast with the bronze hue of his 
nether features. The black short hair was just crisped round 
his temples, which were prominent, Asn and expansive. 
The man stood with his arms crossed, and his full dark eye 
fixed upon the witnesses, as they severally entered the box 
and gave their evidence. Not a muscle of his face stirred. 
The evidence was decisive, and both prisoners were con- 
demned to die. It appeared that they had stopped, on the 
highway, a person who resisted their endeavours to obtain 
his money, when one of them shot him through the head. 

The tall prisoner, of whom I have spoken, manifested not, 
during the trial, the slightest symptom either of remorse or 
of fear. His eye never once quailed ; and when the verdict of 
guilty was pronounced by the foreman of the jury, his features 
relaxed into a grim smile. Casting a fierce glance round the 
court, he uttered a malediction so deep and bitter, that there 
was an expression of awe upon every countenance. The 
judge rose with dignity, and rebuked the bold blasphemer, 
who darted upon him a look of withering scorn; and, when 
sentence of death was passed, assailed him and the jury with 
frightful imprecations. He was at Jength dragged from the 
dock, with much difficulty, denouncing curses, and breathing 
blasphemous defiance against God and man. His violence 
was appalling. Even the judge trembled. The profound 
silence of terror seemed to hush the whole court. 

Outrageous as had been the prisoner’s conduct, there was a 
certain expression of sentiment in his countenance which had 
interested me extremely. There appeared to me something, 


beneath the repulsive surface, not obvious to general scrutiny, 
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which bore no natural affinity to the brutal violence he had 
recently displayed. My impression was so strong, that I felt 
an invincible desire to see and converse with this ferocious 
man. Good, like truth, is often hidden in a well, and remains 
undiscovered, not because it does not exist, but because the 
surrounding darkness hides it from the superficial gaze of 
common observers. Virtue may abide in the human heart, 
though obscured by the operation of depraved habit which 
challenges every eye, while the good that lies beneath the 
surface continues inert, only because opportunity has either 
been wanting, or not been seized upon, to call it into action. 
Many a gem remains undiscovered in the mine, which will 
never receive the lapidary’s polish; but the gem is still there, 
and requires only to be discovered, and to have its hidden 
splendour unfolded, to be prized for its beauty and its radiance. 

I could not account for the strength of motive which prompt- 
ed me to see this man. It seemed to me as if there was a 
supernatural impulse impelling me towards him; for, in spite 
of his violence, I did not believe him to be utterly depraved. 
The pitiful cowardly blubbering of the other prisoner, who 
whined, fell upon his knees, and exhibited the most recreant 
indications of terror, did not in the least move me. I fancied 
I saw the elements of higher qualities in his companion, which 
determined me to visit him in his cell. 

This I asked permission to do, and it was granted by the 
proper authorities. I desired the turnkey toask the man if 
he had any objection to my conversing with him. The ac- 
commodating official acquiescing in my desire, I followed him 
to the prisoner’s cell. He opened the ponderous door, and, 
standing at the entrance of the gloomy tenement, inquired of 
its inmate if he had any objection to be visited by a clergy- 
man. I was immediately behind him, and heard distinctly 
all that passed. + tl 

“ Tell your clergyman,” said the criminal, in a deep, sullen 
tone, “ that I hate him as I hate all hypocrites; he had, there- 
fore, better not come near a desperate delinquent, who does 
not fear to express his hate otherwise than by words. 

“ You refuse to see him, then ?’—* Yes.” : 

“ But he bade me say, he should take it as a favour if you 
will allow him to visit you.” , : 

“You've had your answer; begone! Can a priest, think 
ye, extinguish the fires of hell? Go, and let me neither see 
you nor any of your spiritual quacks, who pretend to cast the 
roses of hope under a man’s feet, while he is struggling in a 
state halter.” Lut ea . 

Perceiving that he was gradually rising into violence, I 
gently passed by the turnkey into the murky apartment, and, 
bidding him close the door, was left alone with this violent 
and implacable man. Still I felt not the slightest alarm. His 
aspect, indeed, was not such as to conciliate confidence ; on 
the contrary, it expressed fierce and bitter passion ; neverthe- 
less I was in no degree terrified. : 7 

“My friend,” said I firmly, but with the kindest tone I 
could assume, “I come not to intrude upon your sorrows, but 
to afford you consolation. Yours is too sad a condition” — 

He interrupted me fiercely. “ Don’t preach here, ‘said he, 
grinding his teeth and clenching his hand, “ don’t whine your 
cant consolations to one who thinks no more of dying than he 
would of dashing a silly parson’s brains out against these 
stones.” Saying this he seized me rudely by the collar, and 
shook me with considerable violence. > 

“IT am not to be diverted from my purpose,” said I, calmly, 
“by any discourtesy which your passion may offer me—I can 
pity and forgive you. 1am here on a mission of peace. 

“ Why do you dare intrude upon my privacy, when I have 
not sought your officious services? My cell is my castle; and, 
though a doomed man, my will is still free, and I am not 
bound to listen to you, or to any one, against my will. Hear 
what I say. Mouth no more of your devil’s logic to me; or, 
by the sun that shines where 1 shall never again behold him, 
unless he shed his transient glories upon the scaffold on which 
I am to die, I’ll strangle thee, as I would a rat, that disturbed 
my slumber.” aa . 

“ Nay, I know your heart better than you do: it is not in 
your nature to commit an act of such deliberate and unmanly 
cruelty.” ‘ ; ; 

As I said this, I saw the pupil of his eye dilate with a sud- 
den expression of tenderness, which convinced me that f had 
not misjudged him ; but almost instantly resuming his wonted 
fierceness of aspect, he exclaimed, elevating his voice to a 

itch of rage, ’ ad 
“ “J Pot pac man, it is of no use to attempt either to conciliate, 
or to melt me. Your intrusion is an officious impertinence ; and 
if you do not instantly quit this place, your life may not be 





secure another five minutes.” 
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« You don’t know yourself, my good friend; I am satisfied | condemned criminal, I should be exposed to the officious be- 


i i P : thy his motive, when I 
n act is not among the promptings of your nature ;—and | nevolence of any man, however wor iV 
Decides, what would an death ave you! Listen tome. As) tell him that his zeal for my welfare is to me a positive plague. 


the Almighty shall judge me, I come to you as the messenger 
of consolation. I would strengthen you for the trial you will 
so shortly have to undergo.” ae 

He smiled bitterly, then a a one of his rageful 
moods, deliberately approached me, his eyes flashing fire, and 
doubling his large fist, he pressed the knuckles sz 
against my forehead, and muttered in a low hoarse tone, wit 
his teeth set, “This is the last warning I shail give you; 
there is a spirit within me that will not be controlled. Refuse 
to quit me, and the consequences be upon your own head.” 

“TI cannot consent to stop short in my duty; I am God’s 
minister, and were no longer worthy to be among his accre- 
dited servants, if I shrank from performing any act especially 
belonging to my ministry Do bear with me, and hear me.” 

«J will not,” he said, elevating his voice almost to a roar. 
* Will you go!” 

I attempted to take his band, when he struck me severely 
on the left temple, and I fell backward senseless. How long 
I remained so 1 know not, but when I recovered, I found my 
head raised upon a pillow, my neckcloth loose, and my shirt- 
collar opened. It was evident that the prisoner had assisted 


yourself, and 


I have already used you with violence—you brought it upon 
have nothing fairly to charge myself with, in 
having treated you as I did. Your perseverance in visiting 
me may expose you to similar injury, for 1 am neither master 
of my words, nor do I care to suppress my passions. Take 
warning then, and let this be our last meeting. 


CHAPTER VL 


Repeat my visit to the Prisoncr.—He is still obdurate.—Continue 
my visits daily—His obduracy at length relaxes.—St. John’s 
Gospel.—He acknowledges himself overcome.—Confesses his 
Errors.—Solicits my future visits.—Promises to give me the 
History of his Life.—Relates it. 


I quirren the prisoner, less dissatisfied with my visit than 





in recalling me to myself. I was more than ever confirmed 
that he was the creature of impulse—of terrific impulse in- 
deed—but not altogether that which he seemed to the common 
eye. My temple was considerably swelled, and the brow con- 
tused, but I rose with some difficulty, and said : 

“I forgive you from my soul; will you not then forgive me? 
You have avenged my intrusion ;—having now suffered the 

nalty, look upon me not as your enemy, but as your friend.” 

extended my hand. He turned away sullenly. But there 
was no longer any expression of ferocious anger. He was 
silent. I could not induce him to speak. He would not even 
look at me. The moment I touched upon any point of reli- 
ious allusion, he became irritated, paced the cell hurriedly, 
ut stil] maintained his silence. 

I remained with him about an hour, but utterly failed, as it 
appeared to me, in making the slightest impression. Two 
things, however, I perceived, which gave me hopes of even- 
tually turning the current of his spleen, and bringing him to 
a more profitable state of mind. He was evidently not only 
an educated, but an intelligent man ; and he had satisfied me 
that he was not entirely destitute of sensibility. 

The next day I repeated my visit ; he was still morose and 
uncivil; he even occasionally interrupted me with bitter im- 

recations, but attempted no violence. I could perceive that 

e felt some compunction at having struck me upon the pre- 
— day, for my forehead was swelled, and greatly disco- 
loured; and I perceived, too, more than once, when his glance 
had been casually arrested by my disfigurement, that his eye 
relaxed into a momentary expression, almost amounting to 
tenderness, which revived my hopes of eventually subduing 
the stubborn asperity of his temperament. 

Trifling asthis encouragement was, I instantly availed my- 
self of it, and holding out my hand, begged he would look 
upon me as his friend ; but he turned from me, with the same 
morose displeasure as before, and maintained the same impla- 
cable silence. At length he became irritated by my perseve- 
rance, and pushed me rudely from him; but I was not to be 
deterred ; and approaching him, with uplifted hands, entreated 
his confidence. 

I can scarcely account for the strong impulse which urged 
me thus to succumb and humble myself to this ferocious man: 
but I-had an uncontrollable presentiment that I should be 
able to evolve the fairer elements of a nature now shrouded 
in the gloom of circumstances, and show the hidden light 
which passion had obscured. The trial was indeed arduous, 
and I had hitherto found little encouragement to give either 
stability or strength to my expectations. 

I di not again, for the present, make the slightest allusion 
to religion, perceiving that it was necessary to soften the sul- 
len morbid temper of his mind, before it could endure-any- 
thing of a really spiritual tendency. I was happy to see that 
on this day, amid all his rudeness, he was at least forbearing. 
I did not once allude to the personal violence with which he 
had already treated me, and it struck me that he appreciated 
my motive: still he would not listen to me. _I, at length, rose 
to depart, and took his hand, which he did not absolutely 
withhold, though he withdrew it, but not urgently, so soon as 
I had grasped it. As I reached the door, he said, in a severe, 
but not stern tone,— 


“Now you have twice intruded upon me, to my extreme 


on the preceding day. From something that had transpired 
since the trial, he and his companion were respited for three 
weeks. The following morning I again visited his cell. He 
was less austere than usual—his spirit, no doubt, having been 
somewhat quieted by the respite which had only been just 
communicated to him, when I entered his prison. Upon this 
occasion, I determined somewhat to change my mode of ad- 
dress, and try if I could elicit any lurking affection, which 
might aid me in my ultimate purpose. 

“ My friend,” said I, “the King having granted you a short 
extension of life, the opportunity is, perhaps, afforded me of 
doing you a kindness, for which I only ask your good will. 
Have you a mother, a wife, a sister, or any one dear to you 
upon earth, to whom you would desire a message to be con- 
veyed? Command me, and I will be the bearer of your com- 
munication to any part of the’ kingdom.” 

He paused: his lip gently quivered, but so slightly that I 
could scarcely perceive it, and only for a single instant. 

“ No,” he said, “I donot require your services. It is cour- 
teous of you to offer them, but did I desire to apprise any one 
of my condition, I should employ some other messenger. 
candidly tell you that you have not gained my confidence.” 

Though there was nothing very encouraging in this avow- 
al, yet the tone in which it was uttered greatly increased my 
hope. There was no irritability: no courtesy, it is true, but 
still none of that truculent asperity which had characterised 
all his replies until now. 

“ Have you a father?” 

“ No.” 

“ A mother?” 

“ No.” 

“ Sisters ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you no relations ?” 

“Ay; but what of that? I wish not to disturb their peace. 
They cannot save me from hanging, and my death will be to 
them nothing more than a hideous dream. It will be forgot- 
ten as the darkness passes.” 

“T have no right to inquire into the affairs of your family, 
but can only say, that if you have any communications to 
make, I am ready to be the herald of your wishes, even to the 
extremity of the kingdom.” 

He again shortly declined my offer, and relapsed into one 
of his fits of moody silence. I was struck with these alterna- 
tions of temper, as developments of character, not upon the 
whole unfavourable, and was more than ever encouraged to 
hope, that by patience I should win this stubborn mind to 
sensibility and to penitence. 

I quitted him now for the third time, determined to per- 
severe in seeing him every day until the sentence of the os 
should be executed upon him. He had invariably refused to 
see the Ordinary of the prison. The turnkey expressed his 
surprise at my long daily visits, when, as he said, the man 
appeared to be as savage as a bear, and would not give him a 
civil word. This I could easily understand, knowing the 
prisoner’s character. 

_ I continued to visit him in the same way, for nine succes- 
sive days, but a ntly with little success. He always 
w turbulent the moment I introduced a topic of religion. 


e was however, upon the whole, sufficiently a=. though 
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On the tenth morning I found him calm, but more than 
usually taciturn. I could scarcely draw a word from him: 
nevertheless, he manifested no sign of irritation. After a 
while he seated himself on his bed ; I seized the opportunity, 
knelt beside him, and prayed earnestly. My prayer was of- 
fered up for all sorts and conditions of men. I made no es- 
pecial allusion to his spiritual state, but supplicated God’s 
mercy for sinners of all classes, kinds, and degrees, including 
myself among them, as requiring Divine Grace no less than 
the most guilty. As I proceeded, I saw that he was moved ; 
an emotion was kindling within him, yet so faintly was it por- 
trayed upon his naturally rigid lineaments, that nothing but a 
close observation of the working of his feelings would have 
enabled me to detect it. When I concluded, he joined ina 
fervent Amen. 

This was the first and only indication he had yet given of 
a devotional impulse. I took his hand. He did not withdraw 
it. I murmured a blessing upon him. 

“It is strange,” said he, at length, mildly, “that you should 
give yourself so much trouble about one whom you must per- 
ceive to be a worthless wretch, since I am so insensible to 
your kindness, and have already repaid it with brutal violence.” 

[ told him it was my duty to bear and to forbear; but that 
I had particularly persisted in visiting him because I felt as- 
sured that he did not know himself;—that he was altogether 
not what he seemed, and that I had determined to use my 
best endeavours to bring to the surface the good which was in 
him only obscured, not extinct. 

He smiled iricredulously, yet there was a forbearance, and 
even a suavity, in his manner, which assured me. He listened 
to me with attention, and I was, at length, induced to lay the 
New Testament before him. He looked upon it, but his eye 
wandered languidly, sometimes vacantly, over the sacred 

ges. 1 took up the book and began to read. He listened. 

is attention increased as I proceeded, until his countenance 
finally expressed an interest in what he heard. I turned to 
that beautiful passage in St. John’s Gospel, where the woman 
taken in adultery is brought before Christ. His feelings were 
roused. His eyes brightened. I read in a subdued and tremu- 
lous voice, for I was deeply affected by the evident impression 
which this Divine history was producing. A tear glistened 
in his eye, the cheek and lip visibly quivered. I was so over- 
come at the effect wrought upon this lately ferocious man, 
that when I concluded the eloquent narrative, I laid down 
the book, and burst into tears. They were tears of strong 
emotion, but of joy. He cast his full black eyes, beaming 
with intense intelligence, upon me, directed them towards 
heaven, and uttered in a deep tone of calm but solemn devo- 
tion, “ Saviour, thou hast conquered!” I again took his hand, 
and grasped it with fervour; he returned the pressure ; and I 
felt that the man was reclaimed. 

“Do you know, sir,” he said, at length, “I am astonished 
at my feelings. You have prevailed; and I am henceforth 
whatever you desire. There still remain eleven days before 
the sentence of the law will be executed upon me. I, who 
have hitherto repelled your presence, now earnestly invite it, 
and hope you will see me daily, until I am called to expiate 
my crime in the manner which the law requires. It is fit 
that you should know something of the person in whom you 
have taken so singular an interest. To-morrow, therefore, if 
you favour me with your accustomed visit, I will relate to 
you some particulars of my life, which will, perhaps, satisfy 
you, that I am less a ruffian than I may appear to the world ; 
and show that a man’s dark side may alone be visible to his 
fellow-man; but that, nevertheless, the bright and the dark 
alike exist, though only one be obvious to general scrutiny.” 

“ My friend,” said I, “ you excited in my breast, an interest 
from the first moment I beheld you, because to me there ap- 
peared a something in you to be discovered. I trust I have 
come at the ore at last, and that it will still exhibit the true 
mintage before you leave this world.” 

“ Nay, I shall have to tell you things, which will show a 
nature reckless, impatient of wrong, implacable in its revenge, 
yet withal—but you shall judge. Come to me to-morrow, 
and hear my history—it is a marked one, and the sum of it, 
as you perceive, will be a halter.” 

“To-morrow I will be with you betimes. Meanwhile think 
of what I have said. Remember your time is short, and you 
have to make your peace with heaven. You have the sacri- 
fice of a contrite heart to offer to your God. Offer it earnestly 
and devoutly. Let it not be a vain oblation. Let it be but 
fervent, and it will go up as incense upon the aspirations of a 
devout hope and holy ‘effiance.” 

* Well, well, I shall not forget your admonition.” 
? 


I quitted him. He was calm, and even cheerful. There 





was no longer any of that asperity which had, up to this day 
invariably characterised his conduct towards me. I left a 
Bible with him. The change in the feelings of this strange 
being did not in the least surprise me, for I fully expected it, 
and was prepared to hear in the narrative of his life, which 
he expressed a desire to communicate to me, much that should 
sufficiently account for the unfavourable circumstances which 
had so painfully coloured the closing period of his existence. 

It is surprising how little we become really acquainted 
with human nature, by looking superficially at the actions of 
men, as they rise to observation, in our common social inter- 
course with each other. How false are the conclusions we 
frequently come to, upon the merits and demerits of our fel- 
low-creatures! Our observation must pierce much deeper 
than the visible sign seen in the mere overt act, or we shall 
mistake the mask for the countenance; and thus, looking at a 
fictitious index, read the heart through a false interpreter. 

Early next day I repaired to the prisoner’s cell. He arose 
to meet, and welcomed me courteously. His manner was 
frank and even gentle, and there was a general gesture of 
ease about his whole deportment which showed me evidently 
now, though I had already in a less decided degree remarked 
it, that he was a man of education, and not of plebeian origin. 

‘“‘ This is traly kind, sir,” he said. ‘I have never felt your 
visit to be a favour before, but now I really do take it as one, 
and trust you will receive my acknowledgments with the 
same spirit in which they are tendered:—they are the ac- 
knowledgments of one who makes them, for the first time. 
Ay, sir, my life has been one of stern interdiction, of passion- 
ate struggles, and of fierce resistance. The end which I am 
to meet, is the fitting termination of such a life. But I an- 
ticipate. Be seated and you shall hear.” 

I did not interrupt him, but sitting down upon his homely 
bed, he placed himself beside me, and commenced his inte- 
resting narrative. 

“TI was born of wealthy parents; the only son of a severe 
and inexorable father. He wasa man of family and influence 
in his native county, but rather respected for his rigid inte- 
grity than beloved for the amenities of his nature. In fact, of 
these he had none. He was an obdurate, uncompromising 
person strict to the very letter in performing the assume 
obligations of life, and as unbending in exacting from others 
an unqualified obedience to those rules which he had laid 
down as comprising his own moral and social canon. He was 
in every act, in every thought, in every feeling, a fierce, 
haughty bigot—a bigot in religion, a bigot in morals, a bigot 
in social government: and thus, as is almost invariably the 
case, the bigot merged in the tyrant. 

“ My mother was a weak woman; and having been inocu- 
lated with her husband’s religious fervour, thought no person 
good who did not say a long grace before every meal, and 
devote several hours out of the daily twenty-four to praying, 
while she herself spent a large portion of her time in judging 
her neighbours, be condemning them in God’s name, because 
they happened to be of a different way of thinking from her- 
self and her husband. They both prayed and gave alms 
continually; but there was neither charity in their religion, 
nor religion in their charity. My father never forgave a pro- 
vocation, and my mother followed him, with scrupulous exact- 
ness, in all his thoughts, words, and works. 3 ‘ 

“T was the offspring of their mature years; my sire being 
forty-one, and my mother thirty-seven, when I was ushered 
into the world. I was brought up under extreme and intole- 
rant restriction. Even before I could understand the meaning 
of religion, or comprehend its obligations, I was forced to kneel 
until my young limbs ached; and when my spirit rebelled 
against such untimely discipline, I was beaten into obedience. 
This strictness of government, to which I was thus early 
subjected, was never softened by any acts of kindness; I grew 
up under a rigour which was so excessive and unmitigated, 
that at length my parents, my home, and religion became, one 
and all, objects of my utter detestation. My temper was na- 
turally violent, and this tendency was confirmed by the daily 


a 


tyranny to which 1 was exposed. I had no respite from it, so, 


that I absolutely lived in perpetual “gall and bitterness of 
soul.” The severity with which my father frequently chas- 
tised me, instead of crushing my spirit, inflamed it into fierce 
rebellion, and even before I had attained the age of twelve 
years, I had made up my mind, when the opportunity should 
occur, of showing a headlong and intractable resistance. 

“ When twelve years old I was placed at school. I bore a 
letter to the master, containing a strong injunction to put me 
under the most rigid restrictions; and this was so faithfully 
observed, that on balancing evils, I thought my home the least 
of the two. I was goaded to desperation. My very soul was 
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stung by the harshness of paternal domination, and I writhed|to subdue my rebellion, as he called it, and commanded me to 
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of peace, between the angry parent and discarded son, floated 
in fairy visions before her, and she repaired to my paternal 
home, with a sad but yet a lighter heart. My father received 
her courteously, though coldly, and my mother’s constrained 
politeness at first damped the buoyancy of her young feel- 
ings; these, however, were soon composed by the assurances 
of welcome. 

“ Knowing that my parents were extremely rigid in their 
views of religion, she confided in this knowledge as a safe- 
guard against wrong. She had not, she could not have the 
slightest suspicion of any sinister intention; but, alas, how 
soon was she doomed tobe deceived. Within a fortnight after 
her reception under my paternal roof, I returned, and found 
her an outcast from her and my own parent’s home, an in- 
jured and degraded being. It was a deed of hell,—but I can 
endure to repeat the record now, as the wound has long 
ceased to bleed, though I bear the cicatrice still deeply seared 
upon my heart. 

“This is the brief history of her ruin. In my father’s house 
was a friend of his upon a visit, one of those cold, heartless 
betrayers who lurk, like serpents, in the path of innocence, to 
fascinate and destroy. He had reached the middle age, but 
his long familiar intercourse with the world had given him a 
certain polish of manners, which passed for elegance; and 
being of a shrewd discriminating mind, his conversation was 
fluent and entertaining. He was what, in common parlance, 
is called an accomplished man. He was not handsome, but 
possessed a fine person and insinuating manners. The very 
day after my poor unsuspecting Lucy had become an inmate 
of my paternal dwelling, this villain, with the concurrence of 
my father and my mother also, as I have good reason to be- 
lieve, made her offers at which her innocence was scanda- 
lized, and she repelled them with gentle but indignant scorn. 
She turned from him in disgust, and appealed to my father for 
protection against the insulting proposals of his guest: he 
treated her appeal with indifference; she, therefore, deter- 
mined, without a moment’s hesitation, no longer to remain in 
so precarious an asylum. Fully resolved upon quitting the 
house on the following day, she made known her determina- 
tion to my parents. 

“TI pass over the revolting occurrences of the intervening 
night. To utter them, even at this distance of time, would un- 
man me.. It is enough to say, that she became the victim of 
as foul a. plot as ever disgraced the black annals of human 
crime. The too-confiding girl was thrust from the threshold, 
which she had been induced to enter under the pledge of pro- 
tection, a degraded creature for the world’s scorn,—an object 
loathed by woman, and from whom man withholds his pity,— 
an outcast and a branded wretch. 

“When I returned to my beloved Lucy, I found her a blasted 
blossom, prostrated to the earth by the storm, and with 
scarcely a shelter from the pitiless outpourings of human con- 
tempt. I was maddened. I would have made her mine in 
spite of her degradation, but she would not, and I loved her 
the more for her magnanimous purity of soul. No argument 
of mine could stir her from her resolved and holy pur- 
oes I implored her to marry me; but nothing could shake 
ier. 


“ How did I adore that excellent but ill-requited girl. My 
pure, though energetic passion, was increased by the circum- 
stances under which I now beheld her. There was no stain 
upon her moral purity. She had been the victim of a plot as 
heartless as it was demoniacal, and I was involved in her suf- 
fering. My heart swelled against the man who had thus 
flung her into the gulf from which no human hand could drag 
her; and, in my secret soul, I vowed a deep and sanguinary 
revenge. No ear heard the vow; my tongue did not utter it, 
but it was breathed from my exacerbated spirit with an in- 
tense,—a blasting expiration. I loathed the name of father. 
I sought him in his den of infamy,—in that house where the 
mockeries of religion had been made the base panders to his 
abominable malice,—where, with blasphemous prayers upon 
his lips, he had plotted, and, by means of his infernal agent, 
accomplished, the ruin of a woman almost without an equal. 
I sought the hoary hypocrite. He was my father. The 
name was a discord, and the sight of that withered representa- 
tive of. paternity a bane. I looked upon him with the glance 
of a demon; I taunted him with his hypocrisy ; I denounced 
him as a traitor to his God,—as a base conspirator against his 
child—as a disgrace to the species to whom he claimed a 
human kindred. In the first paroxysm of m ion, I spat 
upon him. He ordeftd me to quit his theeaee id. I refused 
to stir. He laid his hand upon my collar, and I struck him 
senseless to the earth. I saw the blood stream from his 
mouth and nostrils, and indulged in a ferocious joy as I looked 


upon the hoary father and villain, lying prostrate under the 
arm of a son whom he had so irreparably wronged. 

“T quitted his doors for ever. His friend, the instrument 
of his base scheme of pollution, was not in the house when I 
entered it, or I should have murdered him upon the spot. My 
vow of retribution was recorded, and I was determined that 
its accomplishment should be signalized; but the consumma- 
tion of my vengeance was delayed. 

“ After quitting my father’s house, I sought the unhappy 
girl, into whose cup of bright and radiant life he had so mere:- 
lessly poured a foul and feetid increment. From this moment 
she declined. I soon saw that she had not long to live. There 
was a worm at the core of the languishing flower; and I 
watched, with intense agony of sorrow, the daily drooping of 
one of the purest spirits that ever emanated from the great 
source of life. Within the short space of six weeks, she died 
in these arms, and I was alone in the world,—a blighved and a 
blasted thing,—alone and superlatively wretched. I became 
a hardened and a desperate man.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The prisoner's history continued. 


“ Te phases of moral infirmity gradually become more 
and more distinct when injury once forces us to throw off all 
restraint, and defy the opinions of men. I had now no care 
for the judgment of the world, and held converse with bein 
desperate as myself; set at defiance the restrictions of reli- 
gion, and soon ceased to be guided by any tie, either social or 
moral. My father died, without leaving me one shilling. I 
cursed his memory, and smiled bitterly at the impotent malice 
which followed him to his eternal home. 

“ After my mother’s death, the whole of the property went 
to distant relations, and I was left without a farthing or a 
friend upon earth. The small income which I possessed, in- 
dependent of my father, had been long consumed. I had no 








regular means of employment, having ceased to follow any 
settled pursuit, and was, therefore, left to my wits for a main- 
tenance. I gambled, as you may suppose; from gambling the 
ascent to swindling is a quick and direct step. The moment 
a man who has no money resorts to desperate games of chance 
for his daily bread, he becomes a sharper—one of the worst of 
villains. 

“T had no character I cared to preserve; no hope of com- 
mon comfort in this life; no object in the world to love ;—I 
therefore ran heedlessly on my course, without fear or reflec- 
tion; bounding from sin to sin, like a ball set in motion at the 
top of a rugged and steep descent,—conscious at the same 
time that I should go on in my wild career, until it should be 
stopped for ever. I was a disappointed, and, consequently, a 
reckless man. The one great absorbing thought of my life 
was revenge. I had hitherto been disappointed, because the 
author of my misery and of her ruin, which induced that 
misery, had gone abroad almost immediately after he had thus 
signally triumphed in his deed of guilt, so that I had no oppor- 
nity of meeting him. 

“ Years flew by, and the pinions of time were sorely en- 
cumbered by my grief; nevertheless, he seemed to move with 
a rapidity that almost stunned me, as I looked back upon his 
flight, mocking my vengeance, and every year leaving me 
still more determined to seal it in the blood of the oppressor. 
This man at length returned, and with a wife. He had mar- 
ried, for her money, an ugly -but wealthy widow, who de- 
spised him as heartily as he hated her. I dogged him like his 
shadow. I now perceived, with a satisfaction which was a 
positive balm to my stricken heart, that revenge was nigh to 
be accomplished. I was, relatively, a happy man. The ex- 
citement of my passions was the temporary delirium of in- 
toxication, in which there is high physical enjoyment to the 
wretched beings who seek it, and shrink before the re-action 
by which it is followed with a positive perception of misery. 
The object of my sanguinary vengeance was near me, and I 
was satisfied. I haunted him like the unquiet spirit of one 
doomed to torment him for his guilt; but the opportunity so 
long sought for did not quickly come. I made myself ac- 
quainted with all his movements; and at length the fatal mo- 
ment arrived. 

“T had allied myself with a desperate man, a gambler and 
sharper like myself, but a fellow of pitiful soul, with whom I 





associated because he was a pliant villain, who shrank from 
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no dirty occupation so long as anything was to be gained by) to die, —and could you come to such a stern conclusion against 
it. We reciprocated no kindly feelings, but we knew each|yourself, if you had really performed an act of retributive 
other, and he had found his alliance with me hitherto an ad-| justice under a divine sanction! Human judgments presup- 
vantage. The advantage indeed was mutual; yet I despised | pose the divine ; for man would never dare condemn what 
even while I was confederated with this rotten shred of hu-|God approved. He would not suffer you to be punished for a 


manity. 


deed which he either sanctioned or suggested. No; you have 


“ The man upon whose death I had determined, had retired | violated one of his most solemn prohibitions ; and all you can 
to a lodging at Blackheath. ‘There I and my companion took | now do, in order to render your Redeemer’s atonement effec- 
up our temporary abode. I did not communicate to this|tual in wiping out this foul stain of crime, is to strive ear- 
miserable 2ssociate my intentions, but pretended that I medi-|nestly to make your peace with him before death at once cuts 
tated a robbery upon a person whom I knew to be rich, and| you off from all hope, and from all endeavour. : 


who generally carried a large sum of money about his person. 


“ You are right,” he said, submissively. “I feel a load re- 


To him it was a matter of perfect indifference in what he|moved from my bosom, since I have unburdened my sorrows 
engaged, so long as it held out a prospect of good remunera-|before you. I have room now for other reflections, and other 
tion. My victim I discovered had gone as far as Chatham, |feelings. I have thought little of futurity, because [ little 
and was expected home the same eyening. I now felt that|heeded it. I entertain no fear of death, but court it rather as 
the hour for which I had endured a wretched existence for so|a refuge from mental anguish, though I have no security of a 
many years was at length arrived. My companion and my-|happy immortality ; still any change will be to me a. boon. 
self stationed ourselves about the middle of Shooter’s Hill,—| My sufferings can scarcely be greater than they have been.” 
he, prepared to commit a robbery, and I,a murder. The night} “ But it is now time you should look forward to their ceas- 
was fine. The moon was nearly at the full, and its beams|ing, and prepare yourself to enter upon that new state where 
were cast with a clear, but sober gray light upon the surround-| alone true joys are to be found, and to pass the short remnant 
ing landscape. We stood within the shadow of the high|of your life in that earnest devotion of mind and heart, which 
hedge on either side, and were thus concealed from remote|shall give you the only chance of securing them.” 
observation. I awaited the approach of my victim with in-| ‘“ What would you have me do?” said he, anxiously. 

tense anxiety. It was a moment of agonizing suspense; but| “ First fall upon your knees and pray. Appear before your 
I kept down my passionate feelings, with a convulsive energy |God with a broken spirit, and offer upon his altar the sacrifice 


of resolution, that almost seemed as if it would burst my 
bosom. 


of a contrite heart.” 
He threw himself upon his knees. I knelt by him, and we 


“M suspense was at length ended by the appearance of| mutually prayed. When he arose from his posture of fervent 
the villain, whose life I sought with an unremitting activity|supplication, he confessed that he felt a relief from the de- 


of purpose which years had not subdued or abated. He rode 


pression which had weighed upon his soul, though it had failed 


slowly up the hill, towards the spot where we stood awaiting| to subdue it. 


him. He was carelessly whistling an old ballad tune, not} “It iss 


apparently to banish thought, but to fill up the vacuities which 


.” he said, with quiet earnestness, “ but when 
I retrace the dark scenes of the past, though I can see little 


thought should have supplied. The moon fell upon his harsh|that has not the hue of guilt deeply and foully pervading it, 
repulsive countenance, when he was within a few yards of|still the bright beams of hope radiate through the gloom, and 
the spot where we were standing, and exhibiting to my view|seem as a beacon light to the goal which is now immediately 
those hated lineaments, added a stimulus to my stern but} before me.” 

solemn revenge. I felt the deed I was about to do,a holy} “If your confidence implies a justification of crime, it is not 


obligation. 
“The man was now within three yards of me. I rushed 


a holy reliance on the Divine mercy, but a presumptuous de- 
pendence upon a divine attribute. It is to convert that attri- 





forward, and seizing the reins of his horse, bade him dis-|bute into a weakness, which cannot belong to God, in whom 
mount. He stuck his spurs into the animal’s sides; but Ijall perfections are combined. You must remember that his 
held him with too tight a hand to render his escape a matter| condition of forgiveness is not a bare reliance upon his mercy. 
of such easy accomplishment. His horse, fretted by so severe| You can have no valid hope but through faith in the Re- 
an application of the spur, flung out its heels with such vio-|deem@r of mankind, and that faith, during the brief remnant 
lence, that its rider was fairly thrown over its head. Myj|of your existence, must be confirmed by a full repentance, 
companion immediately grasped the prostrate man by the|and the entire devotion of a penitent heart to God.” 

collar. Seeing that he was within my power, I relinquished} He admitted the justice of what I said, and expressed a 
the reins of his steed; the animal bounded forward, and was| wish that I would administer to him the sacrament on the fol- 
soon out of sight. I now approached my victim, who was by|lowing day. Accordingly, the next morning he partook of 
this time on his legs, and taking two loaded pistols from my |this solemn rite with fervent Christian devotion. 


pocket, put one into his hand, and said, 
“*¢Villain, do = not know me ? 
*€ No,’ he repli 


ed, with a blanched cheek and quivering lip. 


From this hour he was an altered man: he prayed earnestly, 
and read the Bible with evident feelings of devotion. After 
this time, I never saw him anything but calm and collected. 


“Then I will bring to your recollection one whose whole|I was with him every day, and was more and more astonished 


life you have rendered a continued potion of gall and worm-|at the 


wood. Do you remember Lucy 


a which I beheld in him, as his character unfolded 
itself. He had now no disguise, but stood before me as a being 


“He stood mute and trembling before me. ‘ Now,’ said I,| who, during his life, had given the rein to vehement passions, 
* you shall expiate that crime with your heart’s blood; but I|thus permitting them to bear him onward uncontrolled; and 


will not rob you of life like a cowardly assassin, who can take 


they had cast a crust round his heart, through which the seeds 


that life which he fears himself to lose. You are armed ; so|of good had hitherto been unable to penetrate: that crust once 
am J. We stand within three yards of each other. At a|removed, they began to germinate and to fructify, and I trust 
given signal we shall instantly fire.’ I had scarcely uttered | finally “ brought forth fruit meet for repentance.” 


these words, than he cocked his pistol, presented it with des- 
perate celerity, and pulled the trigger: it missed fire. I lost 
not a moment, but shot him through the head. He fell with- 


That there was in him a natural sensibility, amounting 
even to deep tenderness, was clear from the brief narrative of 
his life, and it was confirmed to me in every sentiment he 


out a groan. My companion immediately searched him, and|expressed. He had ceased altogether to justify the murder 


having secured his money, we retreated from this scene of|for which he stood condemned, and I be 


blood, and came to London. 


“You know the rest. I have been tried for highway rob- 
bery and murder; my condemnation has followed, and I ac- 
knowledge that I deserve to die, though I am not that crimi- 


ieve sincerely re- 
gretted that he had, without a warning, sent so great a sinner 
to his account. Though his contrition was fervid, there was 
no unmanly repining. He acquiesced in the decision of the 
laws, and prepared to meet death with a manly, but not pre- 


nal which the world imagines me to be. What I have related |sumptuous, fortitude. 


to you would have gone with me to the grave, had you not 
won my gratitude by kindness, which I never before expe- 
rienced, and which I did not conceive to be an inheritance of 


The day before his execution was to take place, he was 
told that his companion in guilt had committed suicide. He 
received the information with an expression of severe indig- 


the human bosom. I do not repent the deed,.committed in| nation. 


satisfaction of a warrantable revenge, but feel that I have 
only been the minister of Almighty justice, in punishing the 


iniquity of a monster.” 
“ Nay,” said I, “ imagine not that God, though he frequent] 


na There is no palliation but: madness,” said he, “for the 
crime of suicide. The man who deliberately destroys him- 
self proves that he fears to meet death @ike a Christian. He 


roves himself to be in the ‘ gall i 
works by human agencies, can tolerate an act which is a dy : oor gal ob dianennen, heaki Ge Seed 


rect violation of his own law. You admit that you deserve 


of iniquity.’ He dies at enmity with his God. He quits the 
world without hope, and leaves no blessing behind him. I 
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trust I shall, at least, show how a Christian can die, though a|he was not so ill as he fancied; bidding him rouse himself, 


sinner.” 


I attended him to the last moment of his life, and was with| her expostulations. 


him upon the drop. He had received the sacrament on that 
fatal morning, and spent several hours in prayer. He had 
prepared himself for the final pang before he quitted his cell ; 
when he appeared, therefore, before the sheriff, and his irons 
were knocked off, he evinced no apprehension. He did not 
now pray, but walked firmly to the platform, where he stood 
calmly, under the instrument of death. I took his hand in 
mine, just before the bolt of the drop was withdrawn ; he re- 
turned the pressure. There was no tremor that betrayed the 
least fear at this awful moment, I besought God's blessing 
for the sinner, and quitted the platform; it immediately fell, 
and he died almost without a struggle. I shall never forget 
this scene to the latest moment of my existence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. B.—His sufferings —Hannah the housekeeper.—Mr. B's con- 
fidence.—My visits.—Mr. B.’s sentiments——The apothecary— 
His practice.—Therapeutics. 


Awone the persons with whom my professional duties made 
me acquainted, was a Mr. B——, a person of independent for- 
tune, but who had proved, by sad experience, that to be rich in 
worldly possessions, and to be poor in health, mars the enjoy- 
ment of both. He was a man of middle age, but so great a 
sufferer, that his life was one long lingering course of torment 
to him; yet he bore it with the patience of a Christian, and 
the firmness of a philosopher. He was a bachelor, and with- 
out a kinsman in the world, to soothe his sorrows and assuage 
his agonies. Although a person of extreme sensibility, he 
possessed such perfect command over his emotions, that, like 
the last struggles of drowning men, they never rose to the 
surface ; and his imperturbability of expression was commonly 
mistaken for an insensible temperament. He had been origi- 
nally in the navy, and upon one occasion in boarding an ene- 
my’s ship, had received a severe cut across the cheek, which, 
for fourteen years, had rendered his existence all but intole- 
rable. It had produced some affection of the nerves of the 
head on that side, which caused him incessant torment. No- 
thing had hitherto mitigated it for a moment, and he had long 
given up all hope of relief. 

When I first knew him, he was a man withered in the very 
prime of life, and bearing about him the sad marks of prema- 
ture decay. He shunned all intercourse with the world, and 
dwelt alone, seeking no sympathy for his sufferings, and bow- 
ing meekly to the will of Heaven. His only companion was 
a large Newfoundland dog, which would frequently, when it 
saw his countenance express unusual agony, place its huge 
paws upon his knees, and lick the gash in his cheek, as if 
sensible that there was the root of all he endured. I never 
should have known him had he not sought my acquaintance, 
for the sake of administering to him the consolations of reli- 
gion ; I had, therefore, opportunities of witnessing what, pro- 
bably, no other person ever did witness, not even his servants. 
In a short time after my first interview with him, he made 
me the depository of his thoughts and feelings. 

He was altogether a remarkable man. His powers of en- 
durance were amazing. I have known him bite his tongue 
quite through, during the intensity of his torment, without 
being conscious of it; his countenance the while so calm as 
to exhibit no trace of the pangs within, except by a transient 
suffusion of colour; yet neither a sigh nor murmur escaped 
his lips. He was, in the common acceptation of the term, a 
religious man. His studies had been chiefly confined to divi- 
nity, of which he was extremely fond, and to which he was 
naturally led by the severe visitation he was enduring. He 
made no pretence to scholarship, having been sent to sea 
early in life, where he, of course, learned little but what was 
calculated to advance him in his profession. He had an old 
servant, the only being in the world, save his dog, for whom 
he expressed any attachment. She had nursed him, and, as 
he had been very delicate in his infancy, he attributed to her 
care his subsequent change from a rickety babe, to an active 
and robust youth. She was the only attendant whom he ever 
allowed to enter his presence, and in her he tolerated what, 
in the judgment of many, would have passed for the grossest 
indecorum. She would frequently attempt to persuade him, 
in a manner so harsh as to rouse my silent indignation, that 


} 











and not mope like a love-sick girl. He would only smile at 

One day, after she had removed the things from his break- 
fast-table, for he never took his first daily meal until noon, he 
said to me, while a faint smile passed over his sharp con- 
tracted features, 

“ That is really a faithful creature, though she does some- 
what presume upon long familiarity,—the licence of years, 
and of her fidelity—to express her thoughts somewhat 
roughly.” 

“JT should fear,” said I, “ that there is less of feeling than 
might be in such rude expostulations. There is no doubt fre- 
quently much in old and faithful servants that we may be dis- 
posed to put up with, but I could never endure positive rude- 
ness.” 

“ That, my dear sir,” he replied, with more of warmth than 
I had ever before observed, “is the most excellent woman 
living. She has been more than a mother to me. She bore 
with me, caressed and loved me, when | was a misshapen and 
morose infant ; and should I not requite her in my manhood ? 
Her heart yearns towards me with feelings of earnest inte- 
rest; her very roughness, therefore, associated as it is with 
those feelings, has to me more of nature’s music in it, than 
the song of the bird that soars up to heaven’s gate with its 
notes of gladness. Its song is the mere impulse of an unva- 
rying and irresistible instinct ; the reproaches of old Hannah 
are the warm expostulations of a kind and sympathetic heart.” 

I could not exactly concur with his views; for I had often 
heard Hannah make observations which must have pained 
him, yet he never rebuked her; and even his noble com- 
panion, that had its constant place upon the rug beside him, 
appeared to me sometimes to turn its eyes from him to her, 
with a dissatisfied expression, that seemed to convey a stern 
rebuke, though she either did not or would not understand it. 

I never visited this excellent man that I did not receive a 
lesson of Christian resignation, for which, I believe stead- 
fastly, that I was ever after the better. Scarcely a day passed 
without my seeing him, for he always expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at my presence. I had often perceived there was 
something, independent of his bodily suffering, which, at 
times, suspended a cloud over his spirits, but I had never pre- 
sumed to intrude into the sacred privity of his thoughts, 
What he communicated, he communicated freely ; it was evi- 
dent to me that I ed his confidence, and, in truth, I 
felt flattered by it. He has often assured me that he was ne- 
ver, for one instant, free from intense anguish of body ; and 
when | remarked upon his extraordinary powers of endurance 
and the meek patience with which he submitted to the divine 
infliction, he replied, “I am conscious that I deserve it, and 
that renders me able to bear it. Were it ten times heavier, 
I should feel that it amounts not to a fraction of the severity 
which Heaven’s justice might inflict; neither does it come up 
to the magnitude of my deservings.” 

_ * But, my dear sir, | must say, that great as is your Chris- 
tian humility, your fortitude under suffering is greater, and I 
honour you for it from the very depth of my heart.” 

“Ah?!” he replied, and a slight flush overspread his cheek, 
“am I not shamed every day by the heathen! What do you 
say to men who subject themselves to a life of torture, as ‘ex- 
quisite as it is lasting, merely in accordance with the delusion 
of a revolting superstition !—and shall my submission to a 
divine infliction, which I can neither obviate nor remit, de- 
serve the praise of fortitude? Had I the option, I candidly 
tell you, 1 should avoid the daily agony I endure, and bless 
God tor my deliverance. When, therefore, I see men, enthu- 
siasts if you will, who might, at any moment of their lives, 
evade the horrible penalties which they court, but who en- 
dure, without flinching, through a long succession of years, 
what is my feeble submission! I have often wondered at the 
patience with which the Indian devotee lives, under torments 
which I could scarcely imagine our physical nature capable 
of supporting, not only without a murmur, but with a perpe- 
tual emotion of triumph. Believe me, sir, I am every way a 
weak vessel. You magnify my submission into an act of me- 
rit, and I possess none but through Him who alone can confer 
upon human actions that reward which is the gratuitous dis- 
pensation of divine mercy, not the independent acquisition of 
human endeavours.” 

In none of our conversations would he ever admit that he 
suffered like a patient Christian, and yet never did I visit him 
without witnessing proofs of fortitude, under pangs perfect] 
appalling, which have caused me to shrink into myself wit 
conscious inferiority. I have seen every muscle of his counte- 
nance quivering, and the whole surface of a deep glowing 
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crimson, his eye blood-shot, and his lips of a pale ashy hue; 
yet would he. continue to discourse with ot anal and the 
only visible intimation he gave of agony was, every now and 
then, a momentary pause, made as if a sudden pang had, for 
an instant, suspended all his powers; after which he would 
resume the conversation, with perfect placidity of feature, and 
quiet earnestness of tone. 1 have seen his very fingers turn 
urple, as if the whole mass of his blood were suddenly 
mead to the surface, stagnated and changed in hue, by the 
intensity of his torment; yet he did not complain. He consi- 
dered every complaint criminal ; and even when the perspi- 
ration has started from his skin, which has been occasionally 
tinged with blood, so admirably had he disciplined his mind 
to endurance, that I have never been able to detect a mur- 
mur. 
He was visited regularly once a week by an apothecary in 
the neighbourhood, who had attended him professionally for 
ears, and obtained from him nearly a net income of a. hun- 
dred and fifty pounds perannum. This gentleman sent regu- 
larly, at nine o'clock every morning, four rose-coloured 
draughts, in small taper bottles, the corks of which were co- 
vered with pink paper, tied with a short lengtn of crimson 
string. For every one of these beautifully tinted therapeutics, 
neatly packed in each matutinal parcel, he never forgot to 
charge, in his quarterly bill, the moderate sum of one shilling 
and ninepence; making the exact amount of seven shillings 
per diem. Occasionally he would add a fifth draught of a dif- 
ferent colour, which was invariably packed separate from the 
rest, the bottle being always crowned, above the cork, with a 
tiny box of sky-blue eboard, containing a nauseous, but, as 


from a man who, according to his own confession, rather ag- 
gravated than mitigated the pains to which he was a perpe- 
tual martyr; and my indignation rose as often as I saw this 
“ respectable practitioner,” for such was he designated in the 
neighbour , make his hebdomadal visit, feel his patient’s 
pulse, pronounce him improving, and recommend a con- 
tinuance of the draughts which had been intended to put, 
daily, half a pint of very odious stuff into Mr. B.’s stomach, 
and had actually put seven shillings a day into his own pocket 
for the last ten years. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. B. becomes dangerously ill—Receives the Sacrament —Love 
of life—Indicated as natural to man—Questioned as to its con- 
sistency with Christian hopes.—Mr. B.’s recovery —Hannah de- 
tected—Her dismissal—Mr. B.’s determination to go abroad.— 
The Apothecary surprised—Mr. B, departs for Switzerland— 
His final restoration and marriage. 


Tue more I saw of this suffering man, the more strongly 
was his meek and Christian character developed. He was 
pleased with my friendship, and I profited by my intercourse 
with him. So beautiful an example as he exhibited of Christian 
resignation, under inflictions the most trying and difficult to 
be borne, was, to me, a perpetual lesson of practical religion. 


the apothecary declared, infallible remedy, in the shape of| Serious as he was, and with the idea of death almost ever in 


two pills, which always turned out to be very bitter pills, but 
no doubt efficacious in proportion to their bitterness. For ten 
years he had prescribed these admirable curatives, but they 
produced no more impression upon his patient’s disease than 
snow upon water. 

The first time I saw this worthy Esculapian, I was much 
amused by the professional sagacity which he thought it ne- 
cessary to display, in order, no doubt, to show that such a man 
could not recommend the infliction of four nasty draughts per 
diem, without a reasonable expectation of their doin, in 
some way or other; and certain it is, that if they did not be- 
nefit the patient, they, at all events, benefitted the apothe- 
mac and so my poor friend took them for charity’s sake. 

his medicinal man was a tall, thin personage, with a sharp 
acrid countenance, and a quick calculating eye, which seemed 
to tell you that he knew how to turn his drugs to the best 
account. He was a noisy talker, an energetic politician, but 
a far greater oracle in political than in medical economy. 
Still he had a name and an extensive connexion, and that was 
everything. He was an active, hardy, busy, wiry man, that 
could knock up a horse without knocking up himself, and 


his thoughts, his conversation was free from the wildness of 
enthusiasm, and from the gloom of an unhealthy state of 
mind. His religion was never morose, but elevated, exempt 
alike from severity both in speculation and practice. 

About this time he was attacked with a severe fit of illness, 
which confined him to his bed, and his life was despaired of. 
He wasted to a shadow, and, when the paroxysm of his dis- 
order had subsided, it was feared that the prostration of the 
vital powers was so great as to preclude all chance of his sur- 
viving. A physician was called in who pronounced his death 
inevitable. Since the commencement of this attack, the pains 
by which he had been so long and so constantly tormented, 
entirely ceased. For five weeks he had been altogether free 
from suffering, except that peculiar to the disorder of which 
he was now likely to become the victim. 

At his request, I called one evening. and administered to 
him the holy sacrament. He was so weak that he could 
scarcely lift his head from his pillow, ys he expressed an 
earnest anxi to recover, for which I could not account. 
His sudden relief from suffering endeared to him that exist- 
ence which had been, for years, an intolerable burden. “If 


continued to make an honest forty-five a year by the sale of] it please God to take me,” he said, “I am prepared to go; but 


ys and advice together, in neat compounds,—which sundry 
of his patients seemed to take for the very honour of the 


I confess I long to live. My illness has given me a percep- 
tion of enjoyment which few can feel, and none but those who 


thing,—at the moderate profit, to the medical gentleman, of|have been suddenly released from agonies such as mine. A 


fifteen hundred per cent. This enabled him to keep two car- 
riages, and live in a square. 
pon entering the chamber of Mr. B——, his invariable 
practice was to seize him by the wrists, as a fisherman would 
- p the gills of a live salmon, then jerk out of his fob a 
rge gold stop-watch, and, having fixed his eyes with great 
professional sagacity, upon the well-described index, say, 
with an extremely significant nod of the head,—* The pulse 
improves,—there is much less irritation—the favourable 
effects of the draughts,—you can’t do better than continue 
them. Good morning.” 

I was astonished to see how easy my friend bore this direct 
invasion of his funds, without a single word of expostulation. 
But his idea was, that the members of all professions must 
live; and as physic was the commodity upon which apotheca- 
ries got their bread, it was natural that they should try to dis- 
pose of it to the best advantage. This appeared to me a 
weakness; but not conceiving that I had any business to 
interfere with these social habits, I never ventured to say 
pba | on the subject, knowing that it would not have 
altered his determination to proceed in what he called the 
good old way. He hated changes, but once confessed to me, 
that he never took the draughts so confidently prescribed, as 
they always aggravated his pains; yet it was a pleasure to 
him to observe that the bottles were a delight to old Hannah, 
to whom they became a natural perquisite, which she claimed 
as a matter of prescriptive right. 

I must confess I could not see much to commend, in his 
allowing himself to be charged so heavily for a weekly visit, 


new world seems opened before me, the joys of which I can 
now fully appreciate. Its blessings are tangible. The scene 
at this moment, over which the sunshine of pure fruition ap- 
pears to glow, is obvious to my bodily eye, and I feel as if I 
could live a blessed being. After all, the gloom of the grave 
casts a solemn shade of deep apprehension upon my heart. I 
doubt not that I shall be removed toa better state; but that 
state is uncertain, while I have an inward assurance that, 
being released from bodily suffering, there is a state of posi- 
tive enjoyment before me, should it please God to spare me 
yet a few years. Iam still young. A man of five-and-thirty 
cannot have done much good in the world; at all events I am 
sensible that I could do much more than I have done.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said I, “you will find that you have 
tly miscalculated the value of human happiness, if you 
Imagine that it will necessarily ensue upon the absence of 
physical suffering. Its seat is in the soul, not in the body ; 
and it by no means therefore follows, because pain has been 
banished from the one, that peace will visit the other. Your 
pains =“ be succeeded by the revival of passions which those 
ns stifled. Temptation may triumph where it is no 
onger baffled by the rigid discipline of physical agony. The 
body, invigorated by renewed health, and again alive to the 
tification of sense, may let in upon the soul a flood of pol- 
a from — . ~~ a -_ free by that, like 

e dragon-gu of the golden fruit of the Hesperides, 
served it intact from the external agency of carnal defilement.” 
“ But I trust the severe tion of years would not have 





come upon me in vain. I feel that I have learned to appreci- 
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ate the Divine blessings; and that, in the school of affliction, 
in which I have been so long taught, the wisdom I have ac- 
quired is “that wisdom which is from above, full of good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy.” If my trial 
has been a vain one, it were indeed better that I should die, 
while my spirit is under the favourable influence of the long 
and bitter test by which, I trust, it has been prepared for the 
inheritance of the good ; but it does appear to me, that I could 
still, in a life of quiet enjoyment, show how grateful my heart 
is for the boon of renewed existence, apart from that affliction 
by which it has been hitherto estranged from enjoyment. 

“To me there appears nothing in this world so desirable as 
a quiet preparation for death. He who has no terrors of the 
future, when the last summons arrives, is indeed an enviable 
man; and where the soul has no apprehension of futurity, but 
can confidently anticipate that bliss which it promises to the 
righteous for evermore, the lingering desire of existence seems 
a mistaken wish; for surely the confidence of life in perpe- 
tuity, ought to countervail the mere contingent expectation 
of temporal enjoyment.” 

“True; but reason and nature are frequently two antago- 
nist elements of our being, and our feelings do not always 
ratify what our minds admit to be true. There is in usa 
natural clinging to life, which no force of reason can repel, 
and even the fairest promises of futurity cannot repress, that 
marks how feeble we are in pursuit of that immortal crown, 
which is the grand aim of every Christian’s life, and the pos- 
session of which he shuns only because the earthly diadem, 
seen with all its flawed gems and faded wreaths, is brighter 
to the eye of flesh than that which is not seen.” 

“Your argument will surely not apply, where there is a 
positive and absorbing affiance in Him, who has prepared the 
immortal crown as a reward for those fitting themselves by a 
due course of spiritual discipline here, to wear it in the life 
hereafter. Life is no further a blessing, than as it is success- 
fully employed to prepare the soul for a condition after death, 
that shall no longer be measured by the divisions of time, but 
continue throughout all duration. When, therefore, the great 
object of our being is accomplished, and.we are properly pre- 
pared for that eternal change which is the common lot of hu- 
manity, it appears to me that death is a boon.” 

“It is so in the abstract; but the weakness of our nature 
neutralizes the boon, and too frequently renders it a terror.” 

I confess I felt some surprise to find that the love of life 
was so strong in a man who had, for so many years, been such 
a constant and intense sufferer. The pause from pain had, it 
appeared, given him a new perception of enjoyment, and he 
was loath to quit a world which had ceased to have any charms 
for him until the remission of bodily torment, endured for such 
a long term of years, gave fresh stimulus to hope, and opened 
before his view a new world in time, of which he was desirous 
of obtaining the experience before he entered upon a world 
eternal. 

From this moment he rallied, and his physician ordered 
change of air. At his especial request, I accompanied him to 
Hastings, where, in the course of a few weeks, he was re- 
stored to his usual health. But the return of health, which, 
indeed, was but comparative, brought with it his old torment. 
This was a severe disappointment to his expectations. All 
his new-raised hopes vanished, and he became, once more, 
the resigned, uncomplaining martyr. There was no ex- 
pam repining heard to escape his lips. He returned to his 

ome in London, and to the ruder tenderness of Hannah, who 
nursed him, as he said, with a rough but affectionate hand, 
though, in my judgment, she had a more immediate regard 
for the fruits of office than for either the interest or the com- 
fort of her master; and presumed upon a long servitude, to 
take not only liberties with his purse, but advantage of his 
forbearance. 

I had at length an opportunity of convincing Mr. B—, 
that my suspicions of his confidential domestic were but too 
well-founded ; and by a close investigation, through my agency 
and intervention, he finally discovered that, for years, she had 
been in the habit of defrauding him in every possible way. 
Upon this discovery, painful as was the sacrifice, he imme- 
diately discharged her, though he settled upon her, for life, 
the amount of her wages, which was twenty pounds a year ; 
—to my thinking a very unwise act, as it was giving a pre- 
mium for dishonesty. I could not, however, move him from 
his purpose, which was one of conscientious benevolence. He 
acted upon the Christian maxim, of —— evil with good, 
forgetting that the spirit of the precept is diametrically op- 
posed to any encouragement of evil likely to injure the best 
interests of society ; and, therefore, where we repay evil with 
good, it behoves us to take care that we do not encourage a 
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mischief, only because we are too gentle-natured, or too pas- 
sive to use the necessary exertion to stifle it. 

After old Hannah's departure, the nervous invalid could re- 
concile himself to the presence of no other domestic. The 
dismissal of his venerable nurse rendered him so uncomfortable 
that he determined to change the scene. He had too high a 
sense of moral obligation to take her back to his service, after 
having discovered that she had been guilty of positive acts of 
fraud; but he had found her so useful, and been accustomed 
to her presence for so many years, that her absence made 
quite a chasm in his domestic economy. 

He said to me one evening, “My kind friend, we shall 
soon part: I have determined to go abroad. This I was ad- 
vised to do many years ago, but I disregarded the advice, be- 
cause the idea of quitting my native land was painful to me. 
That repugnance no longer exists; and I propose starting for 
Switzerland next week.” 

This sudden resolution somewhat surprised me, but I never- 
theless thought he had come to a wise determination, as 
change of climate and of scene might have the effect of re- 
lieving his grievous malady. I happened to be present when 
Mr. B—— announced his determination to the apothecary. 

“ Impossible, my dear sir,” said the latter, “ you never can 
be so mad as to go to such a shocking climate as Switzerland !” 

“What climate should you recommend ?” 

“Tam satisfied, and will stake my professional reputation 
on it, that there is no climate so well suited to your singular 
constitution as your own. Besides, you have, sir, a remark- 
able idiocratical peculiarity; it is, therefore, necessary you 
should have by you a medical adviser who understands the 
unusual properties of your physical temperament, and can 
watch the vicissitudes of your complaint, which, believe me, 
is a difficult one to deal with.” _ 

“I have made arrangements to go to Switzerland, and shall 
depart next week.” 

The apothecary was thunder-struck; he tried to dissuade 
Mr. B from what he declared the rashest determination 
possible, but it was of no avail. 

“T am not comfortable here,” said the invalid, languidly. 
“My disorder does not abate; I am, therefore, resolved to 
quit this country; a physician of high repute has given me 
the advice : I think it salutary, and shall, therefore, follow it.” 

“ But,” said the apothecary, interrupting him, ‘ he cannot 
be acquainted with your constitution.” 

“T have great confidence in his advice nevertheless, and 
intend to take it.” 
ee my word for it, you will only go to Switzerland to 

1e. 

So saying, the medical gentleman took up his hat with con- 
siderable perturbation, bowed hurriedly, as he quitted the 
room, mounted his one-horse chaise, and drove rapidly from 
the door. 

The following week Mr. B—— departed for Switzerland. 
He occasionally corresponded with me, and, after an absence 
of two years, I was gratified by learning that change of cli- 
mate had been of so much service to him, that his complaint 
had considerably abated. About a year after this, I received 
a long letter from him, which concluded in the following 
words:—“ New hopes, my dear friend, and new prospects 
have now opened before me. I have an interest in this world, 
which has never been mine until now. You will be surprised 
to hear that the comparative renovation of my health has en- 
couraged me to change my condition of sad singleness, for, I 
trust, a better. I am married. I know I shall receive your 
warm congratulations.” When last I heard from him, his 
health had continued to mend, and he was the happy father 
of two children, 





CHAPTER XI. 


A gambler wounded in a ducl.—His miserable state of mind —Not 
to be consoled.—His change for the worse.-—Dread of death.— 
Despair—Blasphemy.—I attempt persuasion—It fails —His 
distraction Last moments.— Death. 


I was one evening requested to visit an unfortunate man, 
who had been shot in a duel, and of whose recovery there was 
little or no hope. TI accordingly repaired to rather a mean 
house in street, Soho, and upon inquiring for the party, 
whom I had been requested to see, was shown into an attic, 








where lay the unhappy man, upon a small tent-bed, without 
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curtains, everything in the apartment denoting the most 
homely Brecrn tore Be Upon inquiry, I found that, on the 
revious night, the unfortunate person now before me had 
n engaged in a dispute with some sharper at a gambling- 
house,—that they had, in consequence, met the following 
morning, according to what are called the Jaws of honour, 
and that one of the parties had been shot through the body. 
When I entered his chamber, the wounded man looked up 
into my face with such an expression of intense anxiety, as m 
a moment satisfied me that he was in no enviable state of 
mind. I seated myself by his bed-side, and took his hand: it 
trembled; there was a clammy moisture on the skin, which I 
had frequently before felt, and could not mistake. 
“This is an unhappy business,” said I. 
“ Yes, yes,” he replied, hurriedly, “I rashly exposed my 
life. Oh! and so unfit to die.” 


He raised himself upon his pillow, and said in a loud) 


whisper, ; lem 

“Console me, my dear sir, I need consolation; mine is a 
fearful trial.” 

“Compose yourself; excitement will only aggravate your 
sufferings, both mental and bodily, and you will require much 
self-possession.” : 

“ Indeed,” he cried, interrupting me, “I feel that I require 
what I shall not be able to command; my thoughts are a tor- 
ture to me.” 

“ Why ?” 

* Alas! because I have been a wretch; not a ray of virtue 
beams on the desert track of my life, to break the horrible 
stagnation of guilt, which has settled like a noxious exhala- 
tion upon it.” 

“But perhaps your judgment is the result rather of the 
reaction of terror upon a reckless mind, suddenly brought to 
reflection, than of calm and deliberate conviction. Can you 
find no consolation in ‘ turning to that strong hold’ in the sad 
hour of trial, where the ‘ prisoners of hope’ look for the only 
peace which can reach the soul, and prepare it for the para- 
dise of God ?” 

He shuddered. “I am not ‘a prisoner of hope,’ but of de- 
spair. I have no ‘ strong hold’ to turn unto. I have lived an 
infidel, and how can I die a believer ?” 

“If that be the case, you may try your last chance: the 
eleventh hour is arrived ; accept the hive, enter into the vine- 
yard, and perform the one hour’s service.” 

“Tt would be the most foul hypocrisy: I cannot serve Him 
in whom I have never trusted ; paren do His work in whom 
I have never believed. I know not what to think ;—the awful 
uncertainty into which I am about to plunge, paralyses every 
higher impulse of my soul.” 

“Does not the state of feeling which you now express, 
satisfy you, at least, that what you have disbelieved may be 
true !—and is it not the conviction of this truth that now so 
sorely saddens your departing hour? Can you not seek your 
Redeemer as a refuge? He has promised much to the peni- 
tent; but without penitence there can be no pardon. Does 
not this appear your wisest course, since the contrary brin, 
upon your mind a flood of vague and indefinable horrors, which, 
however, are as positively horrors as if.they were based upon 
the most indubitable evidence. 

“But I cannot bend my stubborn heart to the sacrifice. 
The rebel will not yield. it is corrupt to the very core. The 
seal of despair is upon it, and hope has, therefore, utterly 
abandoned so polluted a sanctuary. I have lived an unbe- 
liever, and feel I shall die despairing.” 

I remained with him for several hours, but could produce no 
favourable impression. He sought consolation where it was 
not to be found. Sin had imparted such a repelling quality to 
his soul, that religion could not effect an entrance. I visited 
him every day, and found that, in proportion as his end ap- 
proached, his horror of dying increased, yet his trust in a 
divine sustentation in the hour of extremity, if possible, dimi- 
nished. Feeling no assurance, no peace, he spoke of the 
Deity, not only without reverence, but often with a bitterness 
that denoted a terror of Him, which could not be entertained, 
save with feelings of positive enmity. 

On the sixth day, the wounded man presented me with a 
small packet, which he said contained the strange incidents 
of his life, but begged that I would not break the seal until 
his miseries were terminated in the grave; “ where,” said he, 
with a heavy sigh, “I trust to lie down in everlasting uncon- 
sciousness ; but the awful ‘ perhaps,’ that often comes before 
this trust, blackens the prospect, and if there be a hell, gives 
me a positive foretaste of it.” 

From this time he rapidly changed for the worse, and I 
soon perceived that his last hour was at hand, He was a 


constant prey to those appalling reflections which dart their 
thousand stings into the disturbed conscience of an infidel, on 
the eve of his departure to that fearful reckoning, which, to 
the best among us is a source of apprehension, and to most an 
object of rae He daily declined, and the fierce exacerba- 
tions of his despair were extreme. He could find no consola- 
tion in the suggestions of religion, because having always re- 
jected and denied his God, that God, in his extremity, denied 
and rejected him. Such is the invariable issue of infidelity. 
He could not pray; for the moment his lips uttered the words 
of either supplication, or of contrition, they recoiled upon his 
conscience, with the shock of a moral earthquake, exposing to 
his keen scrutiny the nakedness of his heart, into which no 
sublime emotion, either towards the Creator or the creature, 
had ever entered. All within was blight and desolation,—a 
canker-worm was at the core. 

Perceiving that reflection only filled his mind with disquiet- 
ing apprehensions, he endeavoured to stifle it, but in vain. It 
poured, like the pestilential blast of the desert, upon his dis- 
tempered soul, and quickened it with the seeds of terror. 
Finding that he had no resort from its influence, he roused his 
morbid spirit to a fierce defiance, and with a sullen steadiness 
of purpose, finally refused to listen to me, when I attempted 
to pray by him, or read any portiun of the Scriptures. At 
length I pressed him to receive the sacrament: he affected to 
receive my proposal with a smile of incredulous derision; but 
it was a smile, however, that betokened rather acerbity of 
heart, than composure of spirit. 

The awful moment of departure at length arrived. I was 
summoned to his bed-side early in the morning. I proceeded, 
without delay, to witness a scene which I had for some time 
looked forward to with painful anticipation. ‘The wretched 
man always received my visits kindly, though I could not 
prevail upon him to listen to the words of eternal life. He 
appreciated my attentions, but my exertions were lost upon 
him. 

When I reached his chamber, I perceived a striking change. 
Pale and ghastly, he slowly rolled his eyes towards me, then 
fixed them with a moveless stare, upon the ceiling. The lids 
were galled and red, the orbs within them glassy and blood- 
shot, as if the night had passed in the most fearful physical 
struggles. ‘The broad forehead was pursed up into large 
wrinkles, though his age could not much exceed forty, while 
the cheeks had sunk upon the bone, the skin hanging upon it 
on either side, flacid and squalid, at once from suffering and 
neglect. For several minutes the dying man-stirred not a 
muscle of his countenance, nor withdrew his eyes from the 
object upon which he had at first fixed them. His mouth was 
open, showing the brown tongue, which protruded from be- 
tween the relaxed jaws, giving an expression almost hideous 
to his countenance. I took him by the hand,—the dews of 
death were upon it. I endeavoured to excite his attention by 
some words of comfort, though his soul could no longer be the 
recipient of comfort. My words, nevertheless, seemed to call 
him back to consciousness, for he turned his eyes upon me, 
and shuddered. Opening them to the full extent, a flash of 
dreadful conviction for a moment roused his torpid thoughts, 
and every feature was settled in a wild expression of horror. 
He absolutely shrieked under the excess of his mental agonies. 
A signal retribution had indeed suddenly overtaken him. He 
became sensible that the hour of his departure was at hand, 
and was aghast under the fearful persuasion. 

“T am Sying.” he said, at length, almost with a screech. 
“I am going to hell—to hell—but, no! why there? What 
can a man do in forty years to merit such a doom for eternity? 
And yet, I know not; there may be an everlasting retribu- 
tion ;—priests tell us so.” 

I made an effort to abate his extreme excitement, but it 
was unavailing. 

“Go, go,” he cried; “ torment me not now;:—the tortures 
of the damned cannot go beyond what I at this moment suffer. 
If this be a foretaste of futurity—wo!—wo! But why 
should I believe what I have ever denied? Leave me—let 
me die, if accursed, at least untroubled, save by my own 
thoughts.” 

His horror increased to a pitch of intensity perfectly ap- 
palling, as his end drew near. In spite of the pertinacity 
with which he rejected all spiritual consolation, he could not 
still those whispers within, which told a fearful tale of blighted 
prospects and frightful apprehensions. He hed at le be- 
come sensible that to die, was to be cut off at once from every 
enjoyment and from every hope. The lashings of his con- 
science were terrible. Remorse stung him to the soul, while 
his emaciated body writhed under the stern visitation. He 











had no pause from torment—no interval of peace ;—the lava 
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flood of that moral volcano which had at length broken out 
into fierce eruption within, poured its burning tide upon his 
desolate heart, which shrank, blasted, under the inscrutable 
agony! 

At times, during the pauses of his fiercer paroxysms, he 
would lay sullen and malignant, blaspheming that God whom 
he could no longer hope to propitiate, while the scalding exu- 
dations of despair trickled over his throbbing temples. His 
hair was matted with perspiration, which streamed from his 
forehead, and trickled into the deeply-worn furrows of his 
withered cheeks; and so visible and so intense were the in- 
ward agitations which convulsed his bosom, that the nurse, 
accustomed as she was to such scenes, wiped a tear from her 
eye, as she gazed upon the miserable sufferer. The nearer 
death approached the more acute were his internal struggles; 
and even in his very silence there was a something more 
dreadful than the tongue either dared or could avow. 

Every now and then he gazed with strained and glowing 
eyeballs round his apartment, until his diseased imagination 
raised monstrous phantoms, which shrieked and gibbered be- 
fore his distempered fancy, caressing him, and welcoming him 
to their infernal abodes. Upon the bright speculum of his 
memory, scenes of past guilt were reflected with vivid fidelity ; 
and, overpowered by these frightful visitations, he sank, at 
length, into a state of morbid horror. His eyes were con- 
tinually wandering, as if in pursuit of some sinister object, 
and he constantly shuddered, with strong convulsive emotion, 
at the spectres which his appalled imagination continued to 
conjure up. 

I did everything to alleviate the mental pangs, which, like 
a night-mare, overlaid his departed soul, and besought him 
with earnestness to receive the last consolations of religion. 
In — he would not listen, but repelled me with an angry 
scowl. 

“ Would you have me die a hypocrite?” he cried, with an 
energy which almost made me start. ‘“ No, let it not be said 
that I lent myself to a mockery which I despise.” 

“But,” said I, still loath to let him expire in such a state of 
spiritual bereavement, if but one spark of faith could be kin- 
dled in his soul—* why should you think that a mockery 
which is the consolation of millions? Is it likely that the in- 
dividual should be right in adopting a creed from which he 
derives no consolation, and that the million should be wrong 
in embracing a faith that imparts to them at least a relative 
happiness here, with the hopes of eternal and perfect happi- 
ness hereafter? Does not the utter uncertainty in which your 
principles of belief end, fairly lead to the inference, that they 
are unsound? They supply no grounds of confidence. In 
your mind all is uncertainty, and doubt, and gloom. On the 
other hand, the faith of the Christian believer brings him 
peace at the last. He has no misgivings. He feels certain 
of a blessed immortality, and dies with the conviction of being 
exalted to communion with his God. Weigh then these two 
facts together, and see on which side the balance of advantage 
inclines.” 

“Tt is too late now,” he replied, mournfully; “ my die is 
cast; and if there be a future retribution, I must be one of the 
doomed.” 

He gasped—but when I besought him to pray, he answered 
with a vehement acerbity of tone and gesture,— 

“Pray I cannot. I may mock the Omnipotent, but am un- 
able to prostrate my stubborn spirit; the taint of guilt has per- 
vaded too deeply. You have the written record of my past 
life, and you will there read, when these bones are moulder- 
ing under the sod, what a fruitless life mine has been—how 
stained with the dark hues of guilt.” 

“ But a prayer for mercy at Heaven’s throne may not, even 
now, be fruitless.” 

“From me, it would be worse than blasphemy. My lips 
may utter the accents of supplication; but the aspirations of 
my soul can never go up for a memorial to Heaven. I have 
no hope. I have lived without God in time, and must, there- 
fore, live without him in eternity. What have I to do with 
prayer?” 

He again gasped for breath, and his whole frame became, 
for a moment, convulsed. There was a strange and almost 
supernatural glare in his eye, which indicated in characters 
not to be misunderstood, the violence of his mental conflict. 
The rattles were already heard in his throat; a clammy dew 
suffused his forehead; his lips became blanched; and it was 
evident that his last hour was come. Death stood over him, 
like an enemy and avenger, frowning in the grim severity of 
his conquest. The wretched man quailed beneath the stroke, 
as if he had been smitten with the arm of a demon. He stared 


lips, and his teeth were set. 
rallied for a short interval. 

“ What a moment!” he exclaimed, shuddering; “ how the 
fiends tear my polluted soul from the corrupt body, which it 
must so shortly quit! God, is there no mercy for me ?” 

“Repentance may still come,” said I, grasping his hand.” 

“To me never—contrition is beyond my power. Do not 
mock me. Cheat me not with the illusions of hope; they 
must soon vanish into horrible realities. I may be sorry for 
the past, because of my alarms for the future; but repent I 
cannot. My stubborn soul is too stiffly clogged with the prin- 
ciples of corruption, to be melted down into a holy and avail- 
able penitence.” 

His breath now came from him in quick convulsive sobs; 
the phlegm rattled still more audibly in his throat, so as to 
render his articulation thick and indistinct. 

“Tf there were hope for me,” he continued, “ my heart 
would not now be on the rack of despair. The writhings 
ra a distempered and condemned spirit clearly indicate my 

oom.” 

“The robber on the cross was pardoned,” I observed, as he 
paused to breathe. 

“But I am more than a robber,” he cried, with a fierce 
hysterical laugh; “ for a long term of years I have been fami- 
liar only with crime. I am not—I cannot be fit for the purity 
of heaven, if there be such a place, for the eternal communion 
of saints. There’s a hell burning within me, which gives me 
a terrible earnest of what may be the condition of my futurity. 
My brain’s on fire—my heart is ice—the grasp of death is on 
me—the howling of the damned now bursts upon my startled 
ear. I hear their shrieks!—I hear their shrieks!—away— 
away—Satan will have his own. There! there! he comes! 
Raise me—save me—tear me from him! I am already in his 
grasp !—ah !—hah !—crush !—rescue—rescue me! Now he 
smothers—he strangles—he gripes me hard !—hard—hard !— 


—!]—|—- 


The paroxysm subsided, and he 


Here his voice sank into an almost inaudible whisper, and 
he fell back, exhausted, upon his bed. His glazed and rayless 
eyes turned inward with an expression of paralysing horror. 
He struggled for breath,—it came not ;—his teeth gnashed ; 
he clenched his hands in agony ; and, with a strong convul- 
_ shudder, expired! I have never witnessed ‘so awful a 

eath. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I open the packet.—The Gambler’s History—His uncle.—Put to 
school.—Begins to pilfer—lLeaves school, and becomes a shar- 
per.—Commits forgery.—Obliged to go to sea.—His severe 
treatment.—Kills his companion.—Quits the ship.—his distress. 


On the evening after the body of the unfortunate man was 
committed to the grave, I broke the seal of the packet which 
he had consigned to my trust, and read as follows :— 

“From my very infancy, mine has been. a life of trouble. 
At the tender age of two years, I was left an orphan, under 
the guardianship of an uncle, the most unfeeling and unamia- 
ble of men. He was one of those selfish beings who live but 
for themselves ; and, as the charge of an infant soon became 
troublesome to him, he consigned me to the trust of a woman 
who had once been his housekeeper. This person reared me 
unti] I became of an age to go to school, when I was sent toa 
cheap seminary, where they received little money for teaching 
nothing; but my uncle was satisfied, so long as I was not in 
the way to molest him. Being naturally quick, I soon ac- 
quired all that was taught at this preliminary academy; and 
it was here that I began to practise those arts which have 
been the very bane of my after existence. 

“It was customary to allow each boy a small sum every 
week, for pocket-money ; but this indulgence my uncle denied 
to me; nor did he ever give me a single sixpence when I 
returned to school after the several vacations, This privation 
first tempted me into the path of error. Finding that I was 
the only boy in the school debarred from a gratification to 
which I thought myself as much entitled as my young compa- 
nions, I determined, if possible, to be upon an equality with 
them. ‘T'wice in the week a person was allowed to come 
within the walls that enclosed our play-ground, with fruits 
and pastry; and from this man, when opportunity offered, I 
occasionally filched a tart, apples, pears, or plums, as it might 
happen ; and being fortunate, or rather unfortunate enough, 
as it proved in the issue, to escape detection, 1 commenced 





wildly around him. The phlegm bubbled faintly between his 
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ilferi the boys their weekly allowance, and thus,|better sentiment of humanity. His easy victory only made 
plheing Say end the richest of the juvenile community. |my enemy the more ya and aenenr op - I sete se 
The habits of early life generally decide the — of our| ceived a command from him oye a7 an vo yak wes 
future years. My success in these juvenile peculations em-|or a malediction, which kept up the perpetua = ing wit - 
boldened me to attempt greater things ; and I soon robbed the|me; and I determined, at hang 28 say to re ae myse 
master of several pounds, for which I was severely flogged, | from the tyranny of this odious bu y: ‘odo 2 rg re- 
and dismissed from the school. My uncle was so exasperated | quired all the caution with which | was furnished, and knew 
at my baseness, that he would not receive me within his doors, | well how to employ. As his insolence yy A mu my 
but placed me in the house of the same woman who had|submission, for [ now ceased to resist his will, : e skipper in- 
nursed me, where I quickly threw off all restraint, and young |terfered in my behalf, which produced some relaxation in the 
as I was, soon became a confirmed swindler. I confined| oppression of my tormentor. yey? ; 
myself at first to such petty matters in this way, that where} “In order to produce a reaction in my favour, I applied 
detection followed I usually escaped punishment. myself to gain the good-will of the skipper and his compa- 
“] was now fifteen, when I became acquainted with the|nions, and to turn their former ill-will from myself to the 
marker of a billiard-table, who initiated me into the mysteries} youth whom I so cordially hated. As he was of a stubborn, 
of that noble game, and before I was seventeen, I was second unaccommodating temper, I soon succeeded in doing this z 
only to himself in skill. None of the players who frequented | the consequence was, that he frequently obtained a portion of 
the table were at all a match for me; and J contrived ocea-|the stripes with which he was in the habit of visiting me. 
sionally to win considerable sums, which were no sooner|This rendered his dislike of me the more inveterate, and 
obtained, than dissipated in licentious and vulgar pleasures.|whenever he found me alone, he always took the opportunity 
The more I gained, the more I squandered. I knew my father| of trying the hardness of his knuckles upon my head. Though 
had left me a comfortable income, which I expected to enjoy|I often saw him severely punished, my revenge was not satis- 
as soon as I should attain my one-and-twentieth year; but it| fied, and my resolution to accomplish it was never for a mo- 
was so entirely under the control of my guardian, for the|ment from my mind. It formed the subject of my dreams by 
present, that I could not obtain a sixpence of it. He had alto-| night, and of my thoughts by day; and so entirely did it ab- 
ether abandoned me; and, asI had not received a farthing|sorb me, that I grew absent, and occasionally provoked the 
rom him, neither had any sums been disbursed since my fif-|application of the rope’s end from the skipper, for what he 
teenth year, the accumulating interest of five years, as I|considered my inattention. This I now bore without ose 
calculated, would, of course, be added to the principal. because, upon the whole, his conduct towards me had greatly 
About this time I forged my uncle’s signature to a draught, | improved, and his severity towards the object of my aversion 
and being detected, he stipulated that if | would immediately}had as greatly increased. Moreover, the hopes of accom- 
go to sea, he would forbear to prosecute; to which alterna-|plishing my vengeance, which I had persuaded myself was 
tive, though anything but agreeable to a youth of my restless| perfectly justifiable, so engrossed my soul, that I had no room 
turn of mind, I readily assented, glad to get out of a serious|for repining, and the quiescent manner in which I bore the 
scrape upon such easy terms. I afterwards discovered that| punishment occasionally inflicted upon me, was interpreted in 
this leniency on his part was no act of mercy, for he would] my favour, as arising from a feeling of laudable submission. 
have been glad to have got me hanged,—but was apprehen-| “It was the habit of my tormentor, whenever he went aloft, 
sive, that if he gave too great publicity to my knavery, it|to slide down upon deck on one of the ropes. I had observed 
would bring before the eye of the world his own neglect of] this, and at length resolved to make it the means of accom- 
me, and other more weighty matters, which he was anxious|plishing my long-cherished purpose of retribution. One 
to conceal. Heartily as I despised him, I never suspected| morning, having occasion to do something at the mast head, I 
him to be the villain he subsequently proved. took care to loosen the rope before I descended, thus giving 
The vessel on board which I was put, was a merchantman ;| myself a chance of effecting my object, without the possibilit 
the crew consisting of four men and a stout lad, about my own|of detection. In the course of that morning the youth ascend- 
age. I did not at all like the novelty of my situation.|ed the rigging. I trembled with anxiety. As I had antici- 
Though I had long been in the habit of associating with| pated, in order to accomplish a quicker descent, he seized, as 
knaves and sharpers, I had chose my companions from such|usual, the now loosened rope, and casting his whole weight 
as were not positively low. The habits of my present com-|upon it, fell headlong on the deck. His skull was so dread- 
panions were, beyond expression, odious to me. Being the} fully fractured, that he almost instantly died. My vengeance 
pesos. I was at the beck and call of each of them; and if| was complete, and I looked on the corpse of my enemy with 
failed to do their bidding with prompt alacrity, a kick or a\an emotion of inward triumph. Not the slightest suspicion 
cuff was the invariable reminder of my tardiness. The work|attached tome. The body was sown up in a hammock, and 
moreover, which I was obliged to perform, was menial in the|cast into the sea, without one single aspiration to Heaven for 
extreme. My soul sickened at being obliged to scrub the] the repose of a departed soul. 
cabin-floor, wash foul linen, clean pots and kettles, with sundry| “T'wo days after this, we anchored at the island of St. 
other occupations equally unintellectual, and some positively | Michael’s, one of the Azores, where we took in a cargo of 
disgusting. oranges, with which we returned homeward. Cold and de- 
“ The skipper of the vessel was a surly brute, who, knowing| liberate as had been the murder, it did not for a moment 
I had been sent to sea to save me from hanging, took it into|discompose my thoughts. I looked upon it as an act of justi- 
his stupid head, that a rope’s end was the most salutary disci-| fiable homicide, and therefore savagely triumphed at what I 
pline he could employ to ‘bring me about,’ as he said; and|had done. The deed has not passed beyond the sanctuary of 
in accordance with this sage conclusion, he generally visited|my own bosom;—I reveal it for the first time; and never, 
my shoulders once a day, until they exhibited the most stri-| until now, has it produced a single g of remorse. But 
king hues of the rainbow. Instead of taming me, this only|death reckons sternly with us, and as memory recals this 
served tomake me more dogged and troublesome. Having|black act of my existence, my brain turns, and my conscience 
more wit than the whole of the ship’s crew put together,|is stung at the bitter recollection. It at this moment smites 
which I might fairly say, without calling my modesty into|my soul with a severity that seems to blast it. The thought 
question, I continually thwarted, and so perplexed them, that|of being a murderer never really agonized me until now. 
they thought it, at length, the wiser policy to use me kindly.| The bed of death is the place where conscience is loudest and 
The skipper found my advice useful, and the other men even-| where remorse is keenest. 
tually followed his example, in treating me civilly; but the| “No sooner had we landed at Liverpool, than I ran away 
boy and I were continually quarrelling. He was a dull,| from the ship, and proceeded to Birmingham, not with any 
stupid tyrant, everlastingly trying to impose upon me some specific object, but rather because caprice led me thither. I 
labour, which, at his bidding, I always refused to perform ;| was without a friend in the world; my clothes were of the 
and he, at length, fixed 1 y hatred so unalienably, that I could| meanest, and I was utterly pennyless. As it happened to be 
not look at him without lcathing. the Autumn, I fed upon turnips, and other esculents which the 
- “One morning having « dered me to do some drudgery, | fields supplied, and the starry sky was the canopy under which 
which I refused, he immed.ately struck me. This was too|I slept. I occasionally begged; but the pittance I obtained 
much for endurance, and I re*urned the blow with my whole| in this way was small, as I avoided resorting to this alterna- 
force, sing him between the eyes, and cast him on his back/|tive in the towns through which I passed, lest I should be 
upon the deck. He rose with the fury of a gored bull, and| taken up as a vagrant, and forced to give some account of 


we had a contest for some minutes; but his superior streneth| m self, which might lead t detecti 
and hardihood soon prevailed, and I was dreadfully beaten. 4 arate inne Uiedioamaee Rae 








L hi , be sent to my uncle,—an issue I by no means desired. The 
This increased my detestation, and I felt a fiendish spirit of| few pence with which casual deciie supplied me, on the road, 
I carefully hoarded; and thus, on my arrival at Birmingham, 


revenge, which I could not control, over-mastering every 
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found myself in possession of six shillings and sixpence. This, 
indeed, was but a scanty store, yet I trusted to my wits soon 
to increase it. 

“ The day after my arrival at this populous town, I stationed 
myself at what appeared to me a promising spot, in the prin- 
cipal street, where I swept a passage for the more convenient 
transit of passengers, and by the adroitness of my importunity, 
soon contrived to accumulate a tolerably good living. At 
night I repaired to a sort of receptacle for the destitute, 
where very good food, and very poor lodging, were to be had, 
upon extremely reasonable terms. Here I met with the most 
profligate wretches, and soon added to my stock of knowledge 
in the art of overreaching the unwary. I gambled, though in 
a small way, with success; but all the money thus obtained 
was spent as soon as acquired ; and J never rose to take my 
station at the crossing which I daily swept, but as a needy 
man. My manners were always respectful, and I was so con- 
stantly at my post, that many persons, living in the street, 
after a while, took notice of me, and gave me a something 
daily. 

An old gentleman lived near the spot where I every morn- 
ing stationed myself. Having heard that he was a very 
wealthy man, and as kind-hearted as he was rich, I always 
made a point of sweeping the pavement before his door; for 
which gratuitous service, every Saturday night he sent me 
half-a-crown. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Gambler's narrative continued—He is engaged at a Theatre. 
—His success.—Takes a benefit—Is patronized.—Quits the 
stage.—Enters the University His conduct.—His companions. 
—A swindler.—Their confederacy, and mutual dislike. 


“Ir happened one day that a passenger assailed me with 
gross abuse, because I held out my hand for a gratuity, as he 
crossed the street. I expostulated; he became vehement, 
and a crowd soon collected. I parried his abuse with quiet 
sarcasm, at which I had always been ready, and this provok- 
ing the laughter of the crowd against him, only excited his 
anger to greater paroxysms. After threatening personal vio- 
lence, which I derided with keen, but calm irony, he gave up 
the altercation, and quitted the spot, amid the hootings of the 
multitude. 

“Tt chanced, that among the latter was a person connected 
with the Birmingham theatre, who, being struck with my 
smartness, in the late war of words, accosted me with great 
civility, and asked me if I should not like to exchange my 
condition for something more suitable to the evident superio- 
rity of my mind. As this was a thing to which I could have 
no possible objection, I briefly told him that I was the victim 
of circumstances, and expressed my willingness to engage 
immediately in any respectable employment for which I might 
be considered suited. He appointed me to meet him next 
day at the theatre, where, after a few preliminary questions, 
I was engaged as one of the scene-shifters, and to do any 
contingent offices that the interests of the establishment 
might require. This was what I liked of all things. There 
was novelty,—there was excitement in it. My ambition was 
roused. I longed to appear upon the boards; and this long- 
ing made me exceedingly attentive to my duties, which were 
exceedingly hard, and not over well paid. 

“Shortly after my instalment, I became an oracle among 
the scene-shifters, candle-snuffers, thunder-makere, and other 
understrappers, and in due time was preferred to the enviable 
distinction of wearing a livery, and of removing tables and 
chairs from the stage, in sight of the audience. From this I 
was advanced to the dignity of playing wild beasts, in panto- 
mimes. My last exhibition in that way was a dancing-bear, 
which was considered so creditable a performance, and eli- 
cited such applause from a crowded house, that I was thence- 
forward looked upon as the Roscius of dumb animals. My 
next step was to the personation of footmen, bumbailifis, and 
similar indispensable accessaries to modern comedy and farce. 

“Within the year after my association with the dramatic 
company at Birmingham, I became one of the greatest public 
favourites among them, and before the expiration of another 
year, I took the chief comic parts. y reputation rose 
rapidly. I had a handsome countenance, and a well-propor- 
tioned figure, which were of great advantage to me in all 
parts where person and figure were of importance. I received 





sundry letters, containing declarations of love, from romantic 
young ladies, who perceived not the quondam sweeper in the 
favourite actor, but were struck with the mere adventitious 
beauties of form and lineament, in a man of whom they knew 
nothing, except that he was universally admitted to be a great 
acquisition to the Birmingham stage. 

“From playing parts in dramas, I began to write them ; and 
one of my a in this way met with such signal suc- 
cess, that I seriously looked forward to being eventually im- 
mortalized. Having been so fortunate in dramatic composi- 
tion, I tried my hand at a tragedy: this, however, entirely 
failed, which somewhat damped my ardour. All my little 
farces and melo-dramas were successful, and I was, at length, 
raised into provincial celebrity, not only as an actor, but like- 
wise as a dramatic writer. My society was soon courted. I 
became a sort of lion; and scarcely a day passed in which I 
did not receive an invitation to the house of some opulent fa- 
mily. 

cf Although the tide of success continued to flow onward, 
my early habits had been too indelibly fixed to be readily era- 
dicated. I obtained a respectable income,—nevertheless, I 
was seldom possessed of a shilling. I could not resist the 
temptation of gambling; and, though my extraordinary skill, 
combined with my lax notions of honour, rendered me almost 
invariably successful, yet the habit of spending was so invete- 
rate, that I never kept a guinea in my pocket for two hours 
together. Upon the whole, however, my life was a happy 
one, if there is really any happiness in mere animal enjoy- 
ment. I was flattered and caressed, and, being under age, I 
had the prospect of rising to still greater distinction. 

“ For the first time, I was allowed to take a benefit: it was 
a bumper, and the next morning I found myself in possession 
of a clear fifty pounds sterling. I gave a brilliant dinner to 
the company, by way of signalizing my success, and by the 
time I went to bed was as pennyless as before I took my be- 
nefit. It was the means, however, of advancing my fortune 
unexpectedly. The wealthy merchant, before whose door I 
used to sweep, and who had kindly sent me half-a-crown every 
Saturday night, took two boxes on the evening of my profes- 
sional speculation, for which he liberally gave me a check on 
his banker for twelve guineas. On the following day he 
called upon me, to express the delight he had received at my 
acting. He was accompanied by a niece, the daughter of an 
only brother, who had ieft her an orphan at the tender age of 
eleven years. She was a pretty innocent-looking creature, 
with that unsophisticated simplicity of character which is so 
much more attractive than the mere passive beauty of form 
and feature. 

“To my surprise, the old man asked me to make his house 
my home. He had taken an unaccountable liking to me, and, 
as it afterwards appeared, I had made a signal impression 
upon the heart of his niece. He had watched my rising repu- 
tation, he said, and could not but feel respect for a man who 
had elevated himself, by the force of intellect, from one of the 
lowest stations in society, to a state of high dignity ; for, ac- 
cording to his idea, nothing could be higher than being in 
possession of public approbation. The old man had always 
been a great lover and supporter of the drama; and my talent, 
both as a writer and performer, had secured his warmest es- 
teem. 

‘“‘T was not more agreeably surprised than flattered by the 
good old gentleman’s proposal, to which I readily assented, 
and shortly became an inmate of his country -house, a splendid 
mansion, about six miles out of the town. I now found it ne- 
cessary to eschew the evil company with whom I had been 
accustomed to associate, thinking that it would at least be 
prudent to wear the mask of morality for a time, in order to 
produce a favourable impression upon the mind of my patron, 
as to the habitual quiet and sober integrity of my moral be- 
haviour. 

“ After six months, I quitted the stage, and appeared to de- 
vote myself to the domestic comfort of the man who had fur- 
nished me with such a luxurious home. He soon declared 
his intention of sending me to Cambridge, provided I would 
make up my mind to study for the Bar, a profession, he said, - 
in which he was satisfied I should cut a figure. The idea of 
going to the University was one which I had often hopelessly 
entertained. The prospect of its now being realized, imparted 
to my heart a joy that I cannot pretend to express. My pa- 
tron proposed to allow me four hundred a-year, and that I 
should draw upon him for the additional charge of a private 
tutor. The thought of being emancipated from the restraint 
under which I felt it prudent to live beneath my patron’s 
roof, gave such elasticity to my spirits, that I could scarcely 








repress them in his presence. 
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“ At the age of twenty-one, after having seen more of life’s 
changes and chances than most men who have arrived at the 
close of a long life, I entered myself at College, Cam- 
bridge, and kept my first term without the occurrence of an 
event worth recording. I soon became acquainted with all 
the gay men, of a certain class, at the university, and before 
the expiration of the first term, had the reputation of being 
one of the best riders and best billiard-players in the county. 
About this time I heard of my uncle’s death: he fell dead in 
a fit of intoxication, without leaving behind him a sixpence. 
The whole of my property had been dissipated by this base 
guardian. 

“ My career at the university was brilliant, but immoral to 
the last degree. My natural acuteness of understanding ren- 
dered me a favourite at my college; and while I stood first at 
the different examinations, my delinquencies were either over- 
looked, or only noticed by an occasional reprimand. I seduced 
several young men who had large allowances from their 
friends, to gamble, and many were the victims who owed their 
final ruin to a companionship with me. I was almost inva- 
riably successful at play, and for two reasons :—first, because 
I played with great Soateatin, and next, because my con- 
science was none of that tender kind which shrinks from tak- 
ing any unfair advantage that may be seized, without being 
—- by an adversary. I had no principles of honour. 

ndeed, as far as I have perceived, honour, in the legitimate 
sense of the word, is nowhere recognised by the habitual 
bler. The moment a man becomes the one, he with- 
raws himself, as by a criminal instinct, from the other. I 
have witnessed scenes amid the Jurid silence of those hells, as 
they are emphatically called, into which the professed gam- 
bler stalks, like a demon to his infernal home, that would 
reach a heart in the centre of a sea-girt rock. I have seen 
the cool villain, with a sedate smile upon his smooth inflexible 
cheek, over which no expression but that of sordid avarice 
ever played, gaze on the agonies of the frantic dreamer, who 
has embraced the mad alternative of temporary gain or utter 
ruin, and sunk blasted and pennyless upon the floor, while the 
gibe of mockery rang in his ear from the heartless miscreant 
who had goaded him on to beggary, and defrauded him of his 
last shilling. 

“IT can now feel, as the shadows of memory flit across my 
brain, like departed ghosts of the past, what spectacles of 
misery have been presented before my eyes, and wrought out 
by my villany. By me, hundreds have been warped from a 
high sense of honour, to an utter abandonment of all that she 
upholds and sanctifies. By me, hundreds have been dragged 
into the den of pollution, who else might have been a credit 
to their generation, and a solace, instead of a degradation, to 
their families. ‘The consciousness of this shakes me, at this 
moment, in spite of myself; the misdeeds of my short, but 
busy life, busy only in crime, start up like so many spectres 
around me, and give the lie to that infidelity, behind the 
doubtful fences of which I have intrenched my wavering and 
unconfiding belief. If I had been the only victim of my own 
guilt,—if I had not withdrawn so many others from the fair 
and flowery paths of virtue,—if I had not depraved the minds 
of hundreds, who, but for me, might now be happy in their 
innocence,—I should not be so overborne by a fiery remorse 
in this day of visitation. But I have no time for such fruitless 
reflections. The sad hour of summons advances rapidly: I 
will, therefore, while the time is yet before me, produce the 
dark calendar of guilt which has marked my eventful career. 

“ Among my choice companions at Cambridge, was a man 
much of my own character, with whom I was constantly as- 
sociated in acts of the most abominable fraud. He was the 
younger son of a wealthy commoner, and having spent a for- 
tune of thirty thousand pounds, left him by an uncle, his 
father threatened to discard him from his family for ever, un- 
less he kept terms at Cambridge to qualify him for wearing a 
barrister’s wig, in order that he might be ultimately able to 
cover his delinquencies under the sanction of a respectable 
profession. He was some years older than myself, though 
many younger in experience. He was, in the strictest sense 
of the word, an illiterate man ; but possessing great acuteness, 
and such a rapid and clear perception of character, as to be 
seldom mistaken in‘ his opinion of men, after a short inter- 
course. He was addicted to excesses of all kinds, and, except 
when he desired to have his head clear for some purpose of 
villany at the billiard or hazard tables, never went to bed but 
in a state of beastly intoxication. I have seen him drink four 
bottles of wine after dinner, and repeat it for six successive 
days; and = this man was the delight of every company 
into which he was admitted. He an original and 
racy wit. His fund of anecdote was inexhaustible. Nothing 








escaped his observation ; and, having a quick sense of the ridi- 
culous, he gave an air of smart lively humour to everything 
he told. The general impression of his character was, that 
he was the best tempered creature in the world, while, in 
truth, he happened to be one of the most consummate villains. 
His sottish habits were redeemed, in the eyes of the young 
and thoughtless men whom he was in the habit of assembling 
around him, by that sparkling vivacity of conversation, for 
which he was distinguished above all the men I have ever 
known. ‘This unpremeditated gaiety of character gained for 
him the entire confidence of the inexperienced and unsuspect- 
ing, and he never failed to take fearful advantage of the con- 
fidence reposed in him. 

“ Such was the man with whom I was allied in the lowest 
acts of petty swindling. We used to play with loaded dice, 
and so successfully as perfectly to escape detection. Though 
so liberally provided with money by my patron, my habits of 
extravagance were such, that my whole allowance was al- 
ways exhausted before the expiration of a single term. Al- 
though I was as morally depraved as a man well could be, 
yet, as intoxication was not among my vices, I stood in much 
better odour with the master and tutors of my college than 
many more deserving men, who were addicted to this indul- 
gence. I had, besides, the skill to disguise my delinquencies: 
thus, though I was considered a gay man, I was not looked 
upon as a depraved one. 

“The only person in the university really acquainted with 
my character was he of whom I have just spoken. There 
was really no cordiality of feeling between us, but we were 
united by a league of mutual interest, which, externally, 
cemented a friendship of the world, not of the heart. We felt 
secure of each other’s secrecy, while the bond which we mu- 
tually held, could not be broken without a community of loss 
and disgrace. We never had any differences, but still we 
were never cordial; and when I now calmly examine my 
heart, as to the state of my feelings towards N , at the 
time when I was associated with him in so close a bond of 
alliance, I feel that hatred, suppressed, indeed, but not extin- 
guished, lurked within it.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


The Gambler’s Narrative continued.—A victim.—The rupture.— 
A ies Bw. consequences.—The Duel.—His return to his 


Patron.—His proposals to Mary.—He marries her.—His unkind- 
ness.—Her death. 


“ Apour this time, a young nobleman came, a freshman to 
a with no experience and plenty of money. This 
embryo Peer we fixed upon as a promising victim. We soon 
discovered that he was an easy youth, full of vanity and sim- 
plicity, and one that might be easily flattered into losing his 
money, by being assured that he was a dexterous player. 
We soon contrived to ease this young noble,—though noble 
only in the aristocratic sense of the word,—of fifteen hundred 
pounds. It happened that while we were employed in the 
mysteries of our unhallowed confederation against the purse 
of this youthful aristocrat, a coldness took place between us, 
in consequence of N suspecting that I had weaned from 
him the affection of a young female, to whom he was payin 
his addresses. _ He had made her an offer, which she refused. 

“ His rejection he chose to attribute to me, because the girl 
had taken my arm instead of his, one Sunday afternoon, on 
our return from church. In the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, he accused me of having created in her mind a preju- 
dice against him, in order to ingratiate myself in her favour. 
This did not happen to be the case, though he was perhaps 
justified in suspecting it, as he knew me sufficiently well to 
be assured that I should not hesitate to do that of which he 
ig oes me, if it either suited my purpose or my inclination. 
I, however, unhesitatingly denied the accusation, when he 
charged me with an attempt, as he said, somewhat ludicrous- 
ly, against his happiness. He received my denial with an 
implied distrust of my veracity, which, though I was con- 
scious of deserving it, nevertheless aggravated me extremely, 
and many words of mutual and bitter recrimination 
between us. We parted in anger, but after the ebullition 
had subsided, we met with the appearance, at least, of recon- 
ciliation. 

“On the following day we were both en 





ed at hazard 


with the young nobleman of whom I have already spoken. 
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After a few throws for trifling stakes, and just as I had won a 
hundred and fifty pounds, to my astonishment, N exclaim- 
ed in an affected tone of indignation, that I was playing with 
loaded dice. This produced a vehement altercation between 
us, which ended in his exposing the deception. I was called 
upon to refund my winnings, which I declined doing, but 
walking to the grate, threw the charged dice into the fire. 

“ A tremendous uproar ensued, in which N bore a con- 
spicuous part, calling me sharper, and pouring upon me every 
epithet of malignant opprobrium. In vain I recriminated: no 
one present would believe that the man who had exposed me 
was a sharer in my baseness. He was known to be a shrewd 
man, and my detection was therefore attributed to his acute- 
ness and vigilance. This galled me beyond what I can ex- 
press. I was mortified at being so completely outwitted. 

“ Although I had always known that was an unprin- 
cipled scoundrel, I had never for a moment calculated that 
his malignity would lead him to the length of betraying me, 
when he was so nearly interested in his association with me. 
I knew his love of money to be great, but had to discover that 
his love of vengeance was greater. I retired from the scene 
of exposure, boiling with rage. It was clear to me that 1 
could no longer remain a member of the University, and there- 
fore determined to anticipate my expulsion, and quit it on the 
following day. I had, however, an account to settle with the 
author of my disgrace, which I resolved should be final. 

‘*T was an admirable shot. I had a brace of Manton’s pis- 
tols, and it was my habit to fire at a mark, for some time, 
every day ; and, so expert, had I become, by constant practice, 
that, at a distance of fourteen yards, I could pass a ball through 
the section of an apple, converting it into a hollow circle, by 
a only a narrow margin beyond the circumference of 

e ball. 











“Qn this day I continued my practice much longer than 
usual, and in the evening sent a hostile message to N " 
appointing a meeting by sun-rise the following morning. My 
adversary, as well as myself, was a practised shot. This I 
knew, as I had frequently seen specimens of his skill, but had 
always taken care to keep my own dexterity a secret, that, in 
case Lever happened to be engaged in a duel, the circum- 
stance might not tell against me, should the result prove fatal 
to my antagonist. N. , conscious, of his own sureness of 
aim, and imagining that I was without skill in the use of a 
pistol, readily accepted my challenge, and the place of meet- 
Ing was appointed about a mile and a half from the town. 
The gall at this moment overflowed my heart, and boiled like 
a lava flood within me; but I was calm,—yet mine was the 
calm of a stagnant and implacable malice, which nothing 
could either move or modify. My countenance was a mask, 
on which a dusky smile undulated over the features, that re- 
sembled the gloomy repose of the elements just before the 
tempest bursts, and lashes them into a fury that brings along 
with it disaster, desolation, and death. 

“T never shall forget my feelings at that hour. They had 
frequently been excited, frequently been roused into fearful 
commotion, but never before to such an extent. They had 
prompted me to murder, which I had executed with cold and 
fiendish premeditation ; but my soul now lusted for vengeance 
with so savage a craving, that I felt as if I could endure the 
rack without a groan, could I but see my enemy lifeless at 
my feet. My blood bounded through my veins with an im- 
petus which almost maddened me, and so painful was the tu- 
mult within, that at an early hour of the evening I threw my- 
self upon my bed, in order to seek relief in the forgetfulness 
of sleep; but slumber was a stranger to my senses. It mock- 
ed my wooing, and I arose by daylight feverish and unre- 
freshed. 

“T was bent upon inflicting death. I knew the certainty 
of my aim, and resolved that my antagonist should go to his 
account, though I might also follow him to mine—but for that 
I cared not. Accompanied by my second, I walked to the 
appointed place of meeting, with a firm step. he fierce 
emotions of my bosom were kept down by an effort of stub- 
born pride, which would not for a moment entertain the 
thought of appearing before the man whom I abhorred, but 
with an unruffled brow, and an air of easy indifference. 

“Shortly after we reached the ground, N—— appeared 
with his second. His face was flushed; but there was an ex- 
pression of defiant scorn, curling the corners of his pale lip, 
that stung me to the soul. I observed in his small gray eye 
a gleam of anticipated triumph. I retorted the glance, and my 
cheek quivered as I said.— 

“*Come, sir,—this is not a matter to waste time upon. I 
thought I should have found you more ready.’” 

“* Nay,’ said he bitterly, ‘you might have spared your in- 











solence, in consideration of my condescending to meet a com- 
mon sharper,—a fellow who plays with loaded dice; but he 
shall see that I can as readily meet a knave and a bully, when 
he insults me, as I can an honest man.’ 

“¢ Scoundrel,’ I roared— 

“Here our seconds interfered, and declared they would 
leave the ground, if we continued the altercation. In a mo- 
ment I felt a horrid pause, as it were, in the leaping of my 
blood, and a deathly calm came over my tortured spirit. 
Every nerve was strung to a tension that precluded anything 
like a tremor. Ten paces were measured, and I grasped the 
engine of death with an untrembling clutch and a deadliness 
of purpose never to be forgotten. N: confronted me with 
the same scornful smile. The wild thought shot through my 
brain, that in a few moments more he would be a lifeless 
thing—a lump of senseless earth. I then wished, for his 
sake, that there might hereafter be a hell! 

“It was agreed, that at the words ‘ present—fire’ given 
by my second, we should discharge our pistols together. In- 
tense as had been my excitement, I was now as cool and col- 
lected as if I had just risen from the most refreshing slumber. 
My greedy ear drank in the signal with agonizing delight, 
and, as the last word passed from the lip of him who gave it, 
I discharged my engine of death. The ball, true to an uner- 
ring hand, entered the breast of my antagonist; he sprang 
from the ground, with a quick, sharp shriek, and fell upon his 
face. His pistol was not discharged. For two or three 
seconds he lay, while I stood on the very spot where I had 
fired, gazing with demoniacal satisfaction, on my fallen foe. 
After a short interval, he rose upon his knee, and desired his 
second to lift him. The gore bubbled frém his lips. I saw, 
with a smile of savage joy, that he was dying. He desired 
that the pistol might be again put into his hand. He grasped 
it with trembling eagerness. ‘ Leave me,’ he cried, to his 
second, who still supported him, and, standing alone, he 
coolly raised the instrument of destruction. I suppose his 
sight became dim, as he directed it obliquely. He paused an 
instant with his pistol raised, staggering rapidly towards me. 
His features were convulsed with the deep concentrated 
purpose which urged him on. He did not pause, but con- 
tinued his career, with a certain oscillation of movement, that 
showed the least gleam of consciousness to be fading from his 
brain. When he came within my reach, I dashed his arm 
upwards; the pistol exploded, and the ball passed harmlessly 
over my head. Nature had made her last effort: the miser- 
able man fell forward, dead. Exasperated by the desperate 
attempt upon my life, 1 spurned the corse, with a loud and 
savage curse. 

“T quitted the ground, entered a post-chaise, which I had 
ordered to wait for me, at a village, about half-a-mile from 
the scene of action, and proceeded towards Birmingham. As 
I had anticipated, I was expelled. I was tried, as is usual on 
these occasions of honourable murder, and acquitted. M 
protector received me kindly, though mortified at my expul- 
sion. He believed my version of the matter, and looked upon 
me as a much abused young man. 

“For some months after this affair, I was very regular in 
my conduct, in order that I might not rouse the suspicions of 
my confiding and generous friend. He applauded my sobriety, 
and I was satisfied that he knew not how venomous a snake 
he was harbouring in his bosom. It had long been evident to 
me that the niece of this kind old man,—a pretty tender- 
hearted girl, with more beauty and gentleness of nature, than 
readiness of perception, or strength of mind,—entertained for 
me an affection that could not be mistaken. She had a small 
fortune of five thousand pounds; and there could be no doubt 
that she would ultimately come into possession of the whcle of 
her uncle’s property, as she was the nearest relation he had 
in the world, and he was greatly attached to her. 

“The uncle was not long in discovering her predilection 
for me, which he endeavoured to prevail on her to discourage, 
as he considered my principles to be yet too unsettled, to 
render an alliance with me, for the present, a prudent measure. 
He moreover, looked forward to her marrying a member of 
some family of distinction; for he had often said, that she was 
fit to become the wife of a duke. It soon appeared, however, 
that her affections were so deeply fixed, as to render opposi- 
tion to her wishes a measure more than likely to entail misery 
upon her future life; and he did not oppose our union, when 
he saw that it was the settled object of both our hearts. The 
fact is, that I entertained nothing but the most selfish feelin 
towards this gentle creature, who loved me with a devoted- 
ness which I knew neither how to appreciate, nor how to re- 
turn. I was gratified by her preference. I was pleased with 
her beauty. I was flattered, that others, wealthy and high- 
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born men, sought her hand, and were rejected for my sake ; 
but I loved her not with that pure and absorbing affection 
which alone can beam the light of joy upon the domestic 
hearth, imparting bloom and freshness to the fair blossoms of 
hope, and mingling the subtle element of happiness with every 
inspiration imbibed from the great fountain of life. 4 

“ Mary knew me not; she was too mes to 
discover the reptile which I harboured within my bosom. ‘The 
money she possessed, and her great expectations, decided me 
at once to render her miserable, by making her the wife of 
one who knew not how to love. She little dreamed into what a 
gulf of misery she was about to precipitate herself, when she 
accepted my proffered hand, with my declaration, that it was 
the pledge of her having won a heart as sincere and fervent 
as her own. Her uncle, it is true, consented to our union 
with some reluctance, yet he put a check for fifteen thousand 
pounds into my hand, and gave me his blessing; and on the 
following morning I led the innocent Mary to the 
altar. 

“ Almost from that hour she was a miserable woman. I 
took possession of her money; for her I cared little, and 
almost immediately slighted her. Poor Mary!—she soon 
found that the rose of happiness, which opened so fairly before 
her, had a worm at the root, and was now a withered scent- 
less thing. Her peace was already “ with the things o’erpast.” 
She was stunned by my unexpected neglect. She drooped in 
silence ; not a murmur escaped her lips,—but the kind uncle, 
my generous patron, saw the warm glow of health recede 
from her cheek, and he upbraided me with my indifference. I 
was too proud to conciliate where I had once given cause for 
anger; yet I forbore to exasperate him, because I knew that 
it could not benefit me, but might greatly mar my interest. I 
promised amendment, but grew colder still. My wife was 
neglected for the society of sharpers and demireps. Still her 
uncle knew not the excess of my iniquity. As | never treated 
her with positive harshness, and took care to conceal from him 
the nature of my pursuits, and the sort of companions with 
whom I held intercourse, he merely imagined that I was cold, 
but hoped, when years had added sobriety to my experience, 
I should better appreciate the rare qualities of my wife, and 
make amends for present indifference. 








CHAPTER XV. 


The gambler’s narrative continued.—A new acquaintance.—His 
end.—Sir Philip A——.—His wife.—His indifference towards 
her.—His love of play.—Its consequences.—Lady A leaves 
her home.—What follows.—A forgery, and its results—The 
gambler’s narrative concluded.—Reflections. 





“T soon forgot the loss I had sustained in the death of my 
wife, and became a man of the town. My patron had now 
utterly discarded me, and, within three years, the twenty 
thousand pounds, which I had obtained by my marriage, was 
gone, and I became a pennyless sharper. I was well known- 
at the clubs, at Newmarket, and at the hells. I passed for a 
black-leg, which, in truth, I was, and of the very worst of that 
very bad class. I had the reputation of being a handsome 
dashing fellow, with an original wit, which rendered my so- 
ciety welcome to many wild young men, with tolerably full 
purses, not so depraved as myself, yet not over fastidious about 
the characters with whom they associated. These were my 
constant dupes; and though I was continually robbing them, 
it was surprising, even to myself, how adroitly I contrived to 
escape their suspicion. 

“ For certain periods, when I could find no pigeons to pluck, 
I wrote for the daily papers. I had always possessed consider- 
able aptitude in acquiring languages, and when my ordinary 
occupations failed, I used to translate for the booksellers. At 
any time, I could have obtained a comfortable subsistence by 
this honest mode of providing for nature’s wants; but I 
scorned, I detested the drudgery. The stimulus of excite- 
ment, in its most depraved form, was necessary to my exist- 
ence. I had no sympathy with repose. Fraud, cunning, and 
knavery, of the worst kinds, were the buds out of which the 
deformed blossoms of my enjoyments grew. Like a foul and 
unsightly grub, I could only live in a pestilential atmosphere, 
and I only dieted, morally speaking, upon corruption. 

*“ About this time a young man of fortune arrived from 
abroad. We metatNewmarket. I soon became his constant 
companion. For months I won from him nightly large sums, 
which I spent with the same ease that I obtained them, for I 
supported a most licentious establishment, comprising every 





“ Alas, he knew me not. He little then thought how soon element of extravagance and profligacy which unbridled liber- 
that indifference would plant the shaft of death into the purest |tinism could devise. 


bosom that ever breathed. Poor Mary never uttered a re- 


“ My dupe-had hitherto bled freely, and without repining. 


proach. She always received me with smiles—with caresses; |His fortune of fifty thousand pounds was reduced to fifteen 
but the languid eye, the pale cheek, and tottering gait, at|thousand; and I perceived that he began to be melancholy 
length convinced me that she was rapidly passing to a more|and absent. I rallied him, but he smiled bitterly. His cheek 


congenial world. 


had become pale, his eye sunken, his lips thin. His hands 


“The first time this thought struck me, I was confounded. |trembled, grew delicate, and lost their roundness. His gait 
It called up, for a moment, the better feelings of my nature. 1|was tortuous, his manner hurried, his air often distracted. It 
reflected upon her goodness, her innocence, her beauty. I|was evident that he was suffering deeply. He had a mother 
repented, sought her society, and treated her with a tender- and a sister depending upon him for support. He began to 
ness usually foreign to my nature: but it was too late. The|drink drams; and one day when he was labouring under the 
tender blossom had been shaken too rudely. She received|factitious elevation produced by this growing propensity, I 
my caresses with hysterical joy, and died in my arms, blessing| enticed him into a gambling-house, and within two hours he 
me. Her death affected medeeply. I never felt anything of|had not a ore As the world. He staggered home, and the 


the kind so strongly; and, under the influence of real emotion, |next day I behe 


I wrote the following lines, on the night of her death :— 


MARY. 
“s 


The tear was in her eye; 
Upon the lid it hung— 
Yet smiles were on her cheek, 
And music on her tongue. 
The pure hue of her soul 
Was traced upon her brow— 
How bright a thing on earth! 
But how much brighter now! 


The sunshine of her smile 
Was soon to be o’ercast ; 
For o’er her spirit’s bloom 
The blight of sorrow past. 
The worm that never dies 
But with the dying breath, 
Gnawed deep, and on her cheek 
Spread the pale hues of death. 


She perished in her prime. 
Brief was her life’s eclipse; 
Yet e’en in death the smile 
Played on her faded lips: 
She seemed but in a sleep,— 
So calm the spirit past,— 
And, like a setting star, 
Was lovely to the last. 


id him a corpse. A pistol had concluded his 
reckoning in this world. 

“This sad end of one whom I had driven to such a despe- 
rate act, did not at all move me. I despised the recreant 
who had not the courage to look misfortune in the face, and, 
when it came, shake hands with it, as I had done, and re- 
sort to that policy which gains a man money at the sacrifice 
of honour ; taking Falstaff’s definition of this latter word as 
the true one, and putting the lamp of virtue under a bushel, 
where it could not light to wealth. Such were my thoughts; 
but that tide in the affairs of men which leads on to fortune 
has ebbed, and left me on the bed of suffering, tortured in 
body, and stung by the maledictions of a tortured con- 
science. 

_ “My crimes now began to thicken, or rather to deepen, in 
intensity. One evening, happening to be at the theatre, I 
saw a dashing person enter one of the boxes in the dress 
circle, with a young creature under his arm, of a beauty as 
dazzling as it was uncommon. Its effect upon me was elec- 
tric. I gazed at her in silent admiration, and in a moment 
my determination was made. I had no difficulty in perceiving 
that her companion was her husband, from the cold common- 
place manner of his attentions to her. He was rather a well- 
looking person, but an unrefined coxcomb, who was continually 
spreading open his waistcoat, to show a set of handsome shirt- 
buttons, and as continually putting the palm of his hand, with 
great tenderness, against his hair, in order to ascertain if the 
wind had ‘ visited it too rudely,’ and disarranged any of the 
unnatural curls into which it had been tortured. When he 
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quitted the theatre I ascertained his name, by seeing it written 
on the box-keeper’s table as follows:—‘Sir Philip A——, 


No. 17, two places, front dress circle.’ 


“There was no great difficulty in discovering the abode of|adder. 
, Nor in ascertaining the clubs which he fre- 
I soon perceived that he was a sporting character ; | progress. 





Sir Philip A 
quented. 
for what real man of fashion is not? 


quent days. 
tunity of addressing him. 


caught his attention. 
jects which most interested him. 
our intimacy gradually thickened. 


position was, in a measure, hidden. 
brightness around the dark points of my character. 


“Sir Philip and I at length became friends, and to my great 


joy, I was invited to his house. 
longed for. 


apartment, and left us together. 


_add Our conversation was the most|gies and the principles of that lovely woman. 
casual thing in the world, but I soon perceived that mine had|moments I heard the front door closed. 
I was full of information upon the sub-|and discovered that Lady A 


It threw a certain hue of|the night was proceeding with her. 


sooner did I breathe into her chaste ear my unhallowed wishes, 
than she sprang from me, and withdrew her hand, with an 
expression of horror, as if it had been in the clutch of an 
She did not utter a word, but quitted the apartment. 

“ Strange as it may seem, I did not attempt to interrupt her 
I imagined this to be merely a momentary exa- 


I, therefore, was con-|cerbation, and that she would shortly return to a more placid 
stant in my attendance at Tattersal’s for the several subse-|tone of behaviour. 


I saw him there almost daily, and took an oppor- | myself secure. 


She was in the house, and [ thought 
I had, however, miscalculated both the ener- 
In a few 
I rushed down stairs, 
had quitted the house. 





We frequently met, and|Taking my hat, I immediately ran into the street, and found 


, 4 I had everywhere the re- |she had placed herself under the protection of a watchman. 
putation of being a ‘ remarkably clever man,’ and under the 


reputation which this obtained for me, the knavery of my dis- 


I expostulated—I threatened, but equally in vain. She de- 
sired to be taken to the watch-house, whither the guardian of 
I attempted a rescue ; 
he sprang his rattle; and I found it advisable to make off, in 
order to avoid an investigation at the police-office on the 


This was what I ardently | morrow—a scrutiny which I well knew my character could 
I went, my countenance, no doubt, animated with | not bear. 

a smile of anticipated triumph; for when he introduced me to 
his wife, he congratulated me upon my improved good looks. 
Almost immediately after our introduction, he quitted the|me. 


“ My villany was thus foiled; my prey had escaped,—and 
I blasphemed like a maniac. My penetration had deceived 
I cursed my stupidity, and vowed the most diabolical 


deeds. By the morning I had somewhat recovefed from my 


“T was disgusted at his apathy, though I hailed it as a pro-|disappointment, when a gentleman called on behalf of Sir 
pitious omen. I found her as lovely as I had anticipated, but} Philip, to demand satisfaction from me for the abduction of his 
with timid retiring manners. She seemed hurt at being left! wife. Though I was altogether innocent of the charge, I had 
alone with a stranger, though she did not express it. She|no manner of objection that the world should believe me 
rang for her maid, whom, under some pretence or other, she | guilty, for in the suspicion of my guilt that of the lady’s would 
kept in the room during the whole period of my visit. I was|be involved, I accepted the baronet’s challenge, and we met. 
delighted with the evident purity of her mind, and envied the} At the first fire I shot him dead. I was taken up, underwent 
callous husband who enjoyed the possession of such a treasure. |a trial for my life, but was, as a matter of course, acquitted. 
I soon ascertained that Sir Philip had first seen her in the|The lady told her own story, and, by all who knew her, was 
country. Her father was a clergyman, with a large family|believed. The whole of that night on which she had escaped 
and a small income; and the beauty of the rector’s daughter| from my lodgings, she passed in the watch-house, under pro- 

a had thawed the frost around the baronet’s heart. With ma-|tection of the presiding officer, who was interested alike by 
trimony his constitutional coldness returned, and he soon|her beauty and the simple dignity of her manners. The next 
treated her not only with indifference, but with neglect. She|day she quitted London for her father’s house. I never after- 
felt the change sorely, but submitted to her trial with a pa-| wards beheld her, but ultimately heard, to my deep mortifica- 
tient spirit. tion, that she had married a country gentleman of good fortune, 
“ For months I visited at this house constantly, and by my|with whom she lived very happily, and whom she had blessed 
delicate but almost reserved attention to Lady A , eventu-| with an heir. 
ally subdued her timidity, and slid gradually, like a snake, into| ‘The mortification of disappointment, in this instance, 
her confidence. I affected a refinement of delicacy, which} passed off like a nine days’ wonder. But I seriously regretted 
caught her attention, and evidently soon won her esteem. |having killed Sir Philip, especially when I knew that it had 
Day by day her reserve decreased; but I knew the innate|been the means of rendering happy the woman who had 
3 delicacy of her nature too well to take an open advantage of|treated me, as I chosé to imagine, with unmerited indignity. 
this growing confidence. Her husband frequently treated her| “ My habits of extravagance had now become so inveterate, 
with great harshness, but she did not repine; and I never|from the ease with which I had hitherto contrived to obtain 
once ventured to allude to the subject, knowing full well that | large sums of money, that I began to find it difficult to answer 
she would have been immediately awake to the liberty, and I|/the numerous demands upon me. Creditors were becoming 
should have as immediately lost the ground in her favour|clamorous, and friends, from whom I had borrowed, importu- 
= which I had already gained. nate, and I had not the immediate means of satisfying either. 
“Thad not been so long acquainted with the baronet with-|I was so well known at the gambling-houses, that few persons 
out taking advantage of his love of play. At first I won but} would engage with me in play, except those who were as 
small sums from him, which I allowed him to win back again ;|great knaves as myself, and who, like myself, had nothing to 
but one evening, being very low in my finances, I urged him|lose. I was, however, obliged to do something; and, one 
to hazard a considerable stake, and before the morning broke, | evening, under the influence of intoxication, I abandoned my 
he went home a loser of four thousand pounds. He was so|usual caution, and lost three hundred pounds. The fumes of 
ges by this loss, as I afterwards ascertained, that he used|the wine I had taken soon dissipated, and I became immedi- 
uis wife with brutal harshness, and ended by striking her. ately sensible of the awkwardness of the predicament in which 
“From this time I won from him considerable sums, and the |my heedlessness had placed me. The fellow who had won 
result was invariably the same; his wife became the butt of| my money, I knew to be one who would not wait for a distant 
his savage spleen. This continued for some time, and ended, |day of payment, which he shortly proved, by defnanding the 
as all such matters usually do end, in Sir Philip losing the|amount due to him before I quitted the e. 
whole of his disposable property. His estates were next| “It happened that, the preceding day, I had drawn a 
mortgaged, and the ay 4 | swallowed in the same gulf. cheque, for four hundred pounds, in the name of a large book- 
“ One evening, after I had won from him a heavy sum, ata|seller, for whom I had been in the habit, from time to time, of 
late hour of the night, I heard a hurried knock at the door of| performing certain literary labours. This I put into the hand 
the house in which I lodged, and alraost immediately after|of my importunate creditor, who immediately took it to the 
Lady A rushed into my room, with a large swelling upon|banker; and so admirably had the name been imitated, that 
her temple, and besought my protection from the brutality of|the cheque was cashed, and I received the balance of a hun- 
her husband. He had struck her down and bruised her,—|dred pounds. Within a few minutes after cash had been 
indeed, the mark on her fair brow bore sufficient testimony of| given for the cheque, the forgery was discovered. A hue and 
the severity of his treatment. I was delighted, and received | cry was raised, and I concealed myself in the house of a friend, 
her with respectful attention. Under the excitement of the|as he professed to be ; and, in the present instance, he did not 
moment, she expressed herself with a tenderness towards me | belie his profession, for the place of my retreat remained un- 
which I mistook for passion; but I had by an unusual aban-| discovered during the few hours I continued an inmate of this 
donment of foresight, misjudged her. She told me her mise-| insecure asylum. My person being well known, it was diffi- 
ries with an earnestness that fully showed how implicit was|cult to escape the vigilance of my pursuers; but, fortunately 
-her confidence. She placed her hand in mine, and every now| for me, a person, answering to the printed description of me 
and then pressed it with her trembling fingers, as her emo-|in every particular, had been seen to take his place for Dover, 
: tions grew strong; and my heart already triumphed in the|at the White Bear, Piccadilly ; and thither the officers, who 


security of its victim. But how had I mistaken her. No| were in quest of me, directed their course. 
PART I.—no, 31]. 13 
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“ Having cut off my whiskers, eye-brows, and mustachios, 
which I always wore; having dyed my hair a jet-black, and 
tinged my naturally fair complexion with a wash which im- 
parted a gipsy hue to my skin, and quite reversed the style of 
my dress, I proceeded, next morning, to the coach-office, with 
a halt in my gait, and took a place for Portsmouth, where I 
arrived that very evening, without the slightest suspicion 
being entertained of my identity, though hand-bills were posted 
in all the towns, giving a very accurate description of my 
person, and offering for my apprehension a reward of fifty 
guineas. I took part in the conversation of my fellow-passen- 
gers, who had much to say upon the audacity of the man to 
whom the hand-bills referred; branding him in terms of the 
deepest opprobrium, and recounting with indignant severity, 
some of the basest actions of my life. I joined in the abuse 
against myself with an earnestness that entirely prevented all 
suspicion. 

On the evening of my arrival at Portsmouth, I took my 
passage in a vessel bound for New, York; and when this 
matter was settled, I went to the theatre. During the per- 
formance there was a great disturbance in the house. In vain 
the manager came forward and entreated that the piece might 
be allowed to proceed: he was not listened to. 
anarchy was dreadful. I sprang upon the stage, and motioned 
to be heard. For an instant the tumult increased, but the 
cries of “ Hear him, hear him,” prevailed, and the agitation 
at length subsided. With an energy that surprised even 
myself, | harangued the audience, put them into good humour, 
and the play was permitted to go on without further molesta- 
tion. 

“To this rash, and even reckless, exposure of myself, I 
attribute my escape. Had I skulked into a tavern, and avoid- 
ed observation, | might have excited suspicion. As it after- 
wards appeared, at the very moment [ was haranguing the 
turbulent galleries at the Portsmouth theatre, the officers who 
had been sent to Dover in pursuit of me, not finding me there, 
were on their way to Portsmouth. Fortunately, next morning, 
the wind being fair, the vessel in which I had taken my pas- 
sage sailed. She had not left Spithead more than a few hours 
when my pursuers arrived ; but too late to secure their victim. 
I was beyond their reach. 

“TI could scarcely repress my feelings as I gazed upon the 
undulating bosom of the broad Atlantic. My heart bounded 


he scene of 


I was at length detected, and excluded from all communion 

but with the most abandoned characters of the very lowest 

class. My unhallowed gains were soon dissipated, and 1 

found myself at last without a friend or a shilling ; in a strange 

land, too, where I was never likely to redeem the reputation 

I had lost. My condition became desperate. I was under the 

necessity of performing the most menial offices. I held horses 

for travellers, cleaned shoes, at the corners of streets, carried 

parcels, and robbed when I found an opportunity. 

“ This state of things, though sufficiently mortifying to my 

pride, was still more so to my body; here I felt the privation 
bitterly. I now began to be weary of life. I had been the 
pampered child of luxury too long, not to feel with indescrib- 
able acuteness, the destitution to which I was reduced. Not 
a person of character would hold any intercourse with me; so 
that I was thrown among those vulgar and unintellectual 
criminals whom I alike despised and loathed. I again tried 
my old experiment of forgery, but was detected, tried, and 
condemned to sweep the streets with an iron collar round my 
neck. I underwent this disgrace without shuddering,—but 
the iron entered into my soul. From that instant I became a 
demon. Had the whole human race possessed but one head, 
with the feeling of the Roman emperor, I could have smitten 
it from the monstrous trunk, at that moment of intense hatred 
towards my kind, and have triumphed at the universal de- 
struction thus produced. 

“T bore the manacle of the galled slave for eighteen heavy 
months, clothed in the badge of a degraded criminal, and with 
the coarse prison fare to subsist on. Still I nursed my life. 
My health did not desert me. I did not murmur, but vigi- 
lantly watched the opportunity of escape ; which finally came. 
I broke from my chains, got secretly on board a ship, and 
worked my passage to England, after an absence of six years. 
I preferred being hanged in my native land to being starved 
in America, and resolved to run the hazard of prosecution. 

I landed at Liverpool a beggar, My ingenuity soon sup- 
plied me with means to clothe myself decently, and pay my 
fare to London. I had been almost forgotten. A new race of 
sharpers had sprung up at the different hells where I had been 
formerly known. Some however, remained, and I was wel- 
comed by them as an old and valuable ally. I knew my se- 
cret was not safe for a single hour, but resolved to brave all 
hazards, as London was the place where the richest harvest 


in my breast as buoyantly as the billows before the prow of|of crime was to be reaped. I soon won, as formerly, con- 


that gallant bark which was bearing me to the shores of ano- 
ther continent, where I should land with only a few pounds 
in my pocket, and have to seek a precarious fortune. I feared 
not the chance of doing well. I knew my own power. Sober 
as the Americans are, I was satisfied that there were some 
among them who loved to hear the rattle of dice ; and, there- 
fore, I dreaded not the future. 

“ After being a few days on board ship, I was anxious to 
reach my destination. I liked not the dull monotony of a wide 


siderable sums of money ; but the constant apprehension under 
which I lived made life a burden to me. The excitement of 
mbling was quite a relief to my mind, and I sought it, at 
ength, as a positive remedy against mental depression. I 
was, in truth, suffering under a worse than Promethean 
penalty. The vulture was at my heart, and I could not tear 
him from his prey. Remorse stung me like a viper, but I 
could not crush the reptile. 
The day of visitation at length came. A villain, like my- 


expans@of waters, upon which I could see none of those, to|self, challenged me to a game of billiards for a heavy stake. 
me, beautiful varieties of circumstances, so perpetually shift-|I won—fairly won—when he reviled and struck me. We 
ing their hues, and exhibiting such changeful phases, as are|met the next morning. He wasa practised duellist. I knew 

seen on the more solid surface of the earth. I longed again|his skill, and he also knew mine. Before the word was given, 
to plunge into busy and exciting scenes. My mind was be-|he fired,—and I fell. My pistol, happily for him, discharged 
— torpid, and my heart sick. I was impatient to be on| while I was in the act of falling, and this chance event saved 
and. : ; him from a halter. I shall die a murdered man.” 

At length the glorious haven was gained ; the new world| Thus ended this sad narrative. It fully ratified the truth, 
opened upon my eager view, exciting emotions which I pause |—that evil is invariably the reward of evil. The life of this 
ea now to tell, and I leaped on shore a pennyless and house-|unhappy man had been one of positive misery. His enjoy- 
ee wanderer. I had not a friend under the wide canopy of|ments were the mere intoxications of passion. His whee 

eaven, but trusted to my wits to gain them ; and ere a week|life had been a tissue of baseness, excitement, and crime. I 
had passed over my head, I was the oracle of a boarding-house|had witnessed his death-bed—it was one of horror. Trace 
— in first commercial city of the new world. how we may the career of vicious men, this is but too gene- 
Bho. wort < oy Penge soon commenced my old|rally the issue. They have no peace: there is a constant 
-- eo hd unc re a go fail to win money from them whirl and war within; for where there is no religion, there 
~ hy jout the test suspicion of my resorting to|can be no happiness. Look at such men in their prosperity : 

shonourable practices. he ease with which I gained|they enjoy it not. Look at them in adversity: they have 
money, rendered me just as confident as I had been in what|neither patience to bear, nor perseverance to remedy. Ob- 
we are = - habit of calling the Old World, as if America|serve them under any aspect of the human condition, and we 
— a fresher piece of earth than either of the other conti- a find — — the fine expression of the prophet :— 

nts. ‘ ; : “They are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, w 
emt — not rg —_ I should long retain a fair character| waters cast up mire and dirt.” Being destitute of hae 

4. t people, when it was known that I subsisted by|ments of happiness, they can have no true enjoyment. 
gambling. fact, I found my society much more shunned 
in New York than it ever had been in London. This morti- 
fied me not a little, though it had not the slightest effect in 
turning me from my evil ways. In fact, I was so closel 
wedded to vice, that I had it ‘not in my power to sna the —— 
strong link of union by which my soul was fettered. ‘ 

“Day after day passed on much in the same way,—until 
my unifo.in success awakened suspicion: the result was, that 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A new acquaintance.—How formed.—Character.—Dress.—E xpres- 
sion.—The Widow’s illness—My first introduction—Her re- 
quest.—My feelings—Visit the Widow.—My reception.—Ad- 
minister the Sacrament.—She goes into Devonshire.—Returns. 
—I make her an offer.—She declines it. 


Asout three years after I had finally settled in London, a 
pew was taken in the chapel to which I had been appointed 


as alternate preacher, by a lady, who had become an object of| “ No. —, 


some curiosity in the neighbourhood. She lived in a small 
elegant house, near the chapel; saw no company, as it was 
reported, and had lately returned from New South Wales. 
She always wore black, though not weeds; and her dress was 
of the simplest kind. I should probably never have remarked 
her, but that I observed on the alternate Sunday mornings, 
when I did not preach at the chapel, she was regularly to be 
seen at my church in the city. This attracted my attention, 
after a while; and, as she was extremely constant in her at- 
tendance, I felt an anxiety to know something about her. 
She was an interesting looking person; not handsome, but 
possessing a countenance of great intelligence, though com- 
monly suffused with an expression of melancholy. The 
graceful simplicity of her dress was striking, and gave me an 
impression at once of a refined mind. Indeed I have often 
observed, that in women there is a something positively intel- 
lectual in the style of their dress, It is true, that a woman 
of highly-gifted mind may be an ungainly slattern; it is no 
less true, that a woman of a very ordinary measure of under- 
standing may dress herself with great elegance : but, in the 
case of the slattern, though she possesses a strong and culti- 
vated understanding, she will not have a refined mind; and, 
in the other case, a good figure, and the better taste of a 
fashionable milliner, will supply the absence of faste or refine- 
ment in the wearer. But you frequently see in woman, as 
she appears to society, with all the conventional graces of art 
about her, a certain unity which assimilates her with every- 
thing she wears. The appendages of costume are, as it were, 
identical with the person. Her dress appears part of herself, 
harmonizes with her mind, and is a sort of index to it. I 
grant that such women are a few of the rare exceptions to 
general rules; but they are occasionally to be met with, and 
such, as I afterwards found, was the fair widow of whom I have 
been speaking. Fair, she literally was, for her skin was like 
snow—and it was brightened by the lustre of a pair of bril- 
liant but soft hazel eyes, that imparted to her features at once 
a glory and an expression beyond description fascinating. The 
beauty of her countenance consisted in its expression; for, 
with the exception of her eyes, she had not a single feature 
which would be pronounced even good ; but it was the magic 
sympathy by which those features were blended into one 
harmonious whole, that gave them their peculiar charm. 
Every lineament united in that silent eloquence which speaks 
a language too pure for utterance, and addresses the soul 
rather than the outward ear. Hers was a beauty so little 
positive to the vulgar observer, that she passed with most per- 
sons who saw her as an ordinary woman—some allowing that 
she was good-looking, but few that she was pretty. 

What I have now said of this interesting widow, I confess, 
I did not discover until I had become better known to her, 
which took place about a year after her first attendance at 
my church. She had, nevertheless, interested me greatly 
from the moment I beheld her. Her image almost haunted 
me; yet I forbore intruding upon her retirement, feeling that 
I could have no right, either positive or prescriptive, to im- 
pose my ministrations where they were not sought. At 
length I missed her for several successive Sundays. It oc- 
cured tome immediately that she had left town for a few 
weeks, to enjoy the benefit of the country air, as it happened to 
be the particular time of year when London disgorges its 
masses of population into those different towns upon the sea- 
coast, which have of late years swelled to a prodigious size, 
in order to be the recipients of those human swarms. I did 
not choose to make any inquiries at the widow’s house, being 
aware of her extreme reluctance to admit strangers, and fear- 


cipally persons of wealth and distinction. 
the paper were as follows:— 

“ Mrs, presents her compliments to the Reverend 
Mr. , and should take it as a great favour, if he would 
do her the kindness of administering the sacrament to her, 
at twelve o'clock, to-morrow morning. She has been con- 
fined to her bed several weeks, which has prevented her from 
receiving it at the usually appointed periods, in the church. 
She trusts this will be a sufficient apology for the present in- 
trusion. 


The contents of 








street.” 

I immediately wrote a reply, simply stating, that I should 
have great pleasure in attending to her request. This, how- 
j}ever, was not written merely in accordance with the conven- 
|tional forms of a well-bred courtesy, but with the greatest 
sincerity ; for I had long felt a desire to become known to this 
singular woman. I cannot tell why,—I never could explain 
to myself why,—but certain it is that she had interested me 
extremely. Many women younger, more beautiful, with the 
advantages of a higher rank in society, were just as regular at 
church, and just as earnest in their public devotions; still none 
had hitherto excited the least interest in my bosom. I could 
not account for this; yet I felt the fact was so. I was any- 
thing but a romantic man; neither was I apt to be roused to 
strong emotions; still a new feeling seemed to rise within me 
whenever I thought of this almost mysterious person. 

I confess I retired to rest with a strong and strange impres- 
sion on my mind. It haunted my sleep; I could not dismiss 
it. I rose the next morning early with a fluttering pulse, and 
a nervous excitement of body. I longed tor the appointed 
hour of twelve to arrive; and yet, when [ thought of the inter- 
view to which I was summoned, a cold thrill passed through 
me. I could not at all analyze my feelings; to account for 
them was utterly out of the question ; as I could recall nothing 
to my mind that should awaken them. 

The hour of twelve came, and I proceeded to the widow’s 
house. I was ushered up stairs, into a small drawing-room, 
furnished with a taste which greatly confirmed my precon- 
ceived notions of the mistress of the mansion. Not a useless 
thing was to be seen,—and yet every object was ornamental. 
I am naturally an unobserving person ; I never look at objects 
in detail, and therefore, if called upon to describe what the 
room contained, I should scarcely be able to enumerate 
anything beyond the chairs and tables. The effect of the 
whole arrangement, however, could not escape my attention, 
insensible as I generally am to matters of this kind. There 
was the reflex of mind in everything my eye fell upon. There 
was an object evident, though not intended,—an intellectual 
keeping in the whole arrangement. 

I had not been in the room above two minutes, when I was 
requested to walk up stairs, and ushered into the widow’s 
dressing-room. She was reclining upon a sofa, dressed in a 
white wrapper of common English dimity. On her head was a 
plain cambric night-cap, with a single frill, that encircled her 
round, pale face, and added to the soft beaming of her bright 
but languid eyes, as they were occasionally animated by the 
excitement of conversation. She apologized for not rising as 
I entered, being still so weak, though gradually recovering 
from a severe attack of fever, that it was painful to her to re- 
main long in an upright position. I begged she would make 
no apology, and expressed my satisfaction at seeing her in a 
state of convalescence.” She moved her head gently, in ac- 
knowledgment of my civility, for just so she regarded it, but 
made no reply. 

I felt embarrassed. She perceived it, and said, “I am 
anxious to return thanks to Almighty God, for raising me 
from a sick bed, and to show my sense of his mercies, by re- 
ceiving the Sacrament at your hands.” This appeal to my 
professional character gave an impulse to my feelings that 
instantly turned the current of my thoughts; and I told her 
how happy I should be to perform a duty at once so sacred 
and so consoling. 

The conversation now took that turn which was likely to 
precede the administration of so solemn a rite. I soon per- 
ceived that her knowledge of Scripture was profound, and her 
reading in theology extensive and varied. Our discourse 





ing lest she should attribute even such a common mark of} lasted at least two hours before she received the Sacrament. 


attention to an officious desire to intrude myself upon her 
acquaintance. 


Her manner throughout this visit had been reserved, but 
not cold. Her voice had a low thrilling sweetness, which 


One evening a note was put into my hand, written on com-|realized to my fancy that whispering of angels to children in 
mon Bath paper, sealed with a black seal, neatly folded and sleep, so beautifully conceived and preserved among the 
directed, in a remarkably small, delicate hand. I opened it national superstitions of Ireland. Amid all her elegance of 
carelessly, imagining it to be some invitation to a party, for|mind and of manners, there was an utter absence of art in 


in this way I was in the habit of receiving great attention|everything she said or did. 
from different members of my congregation, who were prin- 


I was extremely gratified by the 
interview. 
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From this time I saw her at certain intervals. Her reco-|criminal, and tried to repress. The struggle was great, yet 
very was so slow, that she herself apprehended her end to be|I in part prevailed. For many days I did not see her—I be- 
drawing near: I, therefore, prayed with her frequently. She /|lieve for nearly a fortnight ; but by this time my mortification 
was at length recommended change of air, as the only chance | had somewhat subsided, and I renewed my visits. 


of restoring her. She accordingly went into Devonshire, and 
for upwards of four months, I neither saw nor heard anything 
of her. 

Just before Christmas, Mrs. returned to her small 
elegant house in town, completely recruited in health. I 
called a few days after. She received me in the drawing- 
room, with her usual reserve, and heard my congratulations 
with a bow: then diverted the conversation to a different 








theme. After a short visit, I expressed a hope to be allowed 
the honour of occasionally calling. 


“ It has been my habit, since my return from abroad, to live 


almost entirely alone: in fact, I have long desired to see no} - 


one, save the members of my establishment; for mine, sir, is 
not a mind that seeks its enjoyments in the active recreations 
of life. As my pastor, I can have no objection to be favoured 
with your occasional visits, as I trust my soul’s interests 
would be likely to be advanced by such an intercourse with 
one whom I have now for some time looked up to as my spi- 
ritual director.” 

“Tam flattered, madam, by your permission, and the more 
flattered, since I have had the good fortune to obtain your 
favourable opinion.” 

“ Professionally,” she replied, with a slight emphasis, “ you 
have obtained it; but having had the honour of so slight a 
personal acquaintance with you, I am unwilling to be sup- 
posed to form an opinion, o—-, upon tangible and justifiable 

rounds. I have certainly derived both gratification and 
instruction from your exertions in that ministry, in which I 
_— no doubt you will prove an efficient and valuable mem- 

r.” 

There was something in her conversation constrained and 
formal, and I replied only by a bow. Appearing to feel that 
she had mixed up with her last observations less of urbanity 
than was her wont, she made some common-place remarks 
= matters which I do not now remember, and I took my 
eave. 


In spite of the dignity with which the sacred character of 





my profession invested me, I felt abashed in the presence of 
that singular woman. Whenever I visited her, I always 
found her manners the same in kind, though not in degree. 
Her reserve gradually abated; still I could never trace the 
slightest approach even to that familiarity generally admitted 
in social intercourse. I plainly perceived that her mind was 
not quite at ease. Young as she evidently was, for her age 
did not exceed thirty, it is not likely that any of the ordinary 
accidents of life would have so warped her woman’s nature, 
as to contract her into all but a recluse. She never adverted 
in any way, to the cause of her love of solitude. Her conver- 
sation, though never gloomy, was always grave; nor did she, 
by any means, confine it to religious topics, though these were 
frequently the subjects upon which her mind loved to ponder. 
Every visit which I paid to Mrs. , only increased my 
desire to repeat it; and, before I was well aware, it came 
home to my conviction almost with the shock of some great 
unexpected convulsion, that I loved her. I could not delude 
myself,—my heart pleaded guilty to the conviction. 

Rumours soon began to prevail that I was paying my ad- 
dresses to the secluded widow. This distressed me exceed- 
ingly, as I was fearful how it might operate upon a mind so 
sensitive as hers; but it appeared to produce no impression. 
The reports must have reached her ear, yet she seemed to 
disregard them altogether. The unsullied dignity of her feel- 
ings kept her above the influence of such vulgar provocatives 
to annoyance. There was not the slightest alteration in her 
manner towards me, which had never approached to anything 
like social familiarity: still she always gave me to sup 





that my society was agreeable to her. My visits, in this way, 
continued for several months with little or no variation. I 
had not yet declared myself, but determined to do so, as the 
report of my intentions to the widow were becoming daily 
more and more _—- I made my sentiments known to 
her by letter. Her reply was characteristic. 

“ Mrs, regrets that she cannot entertain Mr. 
———s proposal. She has determined never again to marry ; 
but hopes, nevertheless, this will not deprive her of the occa- 
sional pleasure of his society, as usual.” 

I was mortified at this refusal; the more so as there was 
so little feeling expressed. There was a mystery in the cha- 
racter of this interesting being which I could not penetrate. 

In spite of her gentle but cold rejection of me, my soul 
clung to her image with a fervour which I began to feel to be 





Upon entering the room in which she was seated on a low 


ottoman, she rose with unusual quickness, her countenance 
glowing with a tender earnestness I had never before ob- 
served, and extended her hand. I placed mine within it, 
bowing somewhat distantly at the same time; and she said— 


“ My dear sir, | hope you have thought me neither cruel 


nor unkind, in declining the honour of so flattering an alliance 
as that with which you have proposed to honour me. I have 
a vow in heaven which cannot be broken. Believe me, I 


esteem you highly; but there are reasons why I cannot 
marry you.” ; : 

“ My dear madam,” I replied, with subdued emotion, “ if 
there really are reasons, which you judge to be a positive bar 
to my happiness, I can have no right to urge you further. I 
must learn to bear my disappointment with patience, though 
I cannot do so without regret. Still, after what has 5 
I feel it necessary, for my own peace of mind, that I should 
cease to visit you.” 

“As you please; but favour me with your company to- 
morrow at twelve, and I will endeavour to convince you that 
my rejection was not guided by caprice. I owe it to your 
kind and truly liberal feeling towards me, to disclose why I 
have declined becoming united to you by the nearest and 
dearest of all ties.” 

I promised to call on the following morning, and took my 
leave. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The widow’s history—Her family —Her father’s death.—She be- 
comes a nursery governess.—Lady H.—Young Lord 
His approacl Repulsed.—The father’s accusation. —Quits the 
Earl’s mansion.—Accused of theft.—Examined.—Committed to 
Newgate for trial—Found guilty—Condemned to be trans- 
ported for fourteen years.—Sails for New Holland. 








Tue next day, after the usual formal salutations had passed 
between us, and I was seated in her little drawing room, she 
said, * Now, my dear sir, I will show you at least that you 
possess my confidence. After what has passed, I have made 
up my mind to tell you the somewhat strange history of my 
life. This is due to you; and when you have heard it, my 
motive for declining your generous proposal will be suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

“ My father was land-steward to a nobleman, from whom he 
received a handsome income ; but being a man of extravagant 
habits, he died when I had reached my fourteenth year, and 
I was left the eldest of four children. My mother was imme- 
diately put into one of the porter’s lodges, at the main avenue 
of the park, and I was taken into the house as a sort of nur- 
wri companion and lady’s-maid to the youngest female 
children. 

“T had been well educated. Being naturally quick, I had 
availed myself of the advantages which my father’s partiality 
had procured for me, and might really be called an accom- 
plished girl. The change of condition was saddening to my 
ambitious spirit; and, though I submitted with tolerable ac- 
quiescence to such a complete reverse, it became, neverthe- 
less, evident that I was uneasy under the yoke of servitude. 
I did not sufficiently feel the disparity between myself and 
those whom I was appointed to serve. This was occasionally 


pose | hinted to me in a way that made my heart heave. The young 


ladies often brought to my recollection that I was their ser- 
vant, and this stung me bitterly. Still I neither practised 
nor expressed rebellion ; but it was perceived that I was not 
happy in, or resigned to, my present situation. I could not 
help being conscious of my own natural and acquired superio- 
rity over those of whom I was the servile companion,—and 
had malice enough to show it whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred, 

“ Lady H—— was a weak woman, without energy, either 
bodily or intellectual ; foolishly indulgent to her children, and 
intolerant of those who thwarted them in the slightest parti- 
cular. But then, her husband was an Irish earl, with an 
income of forty thousand a year: she was, therefore, privi- 
leged to be everything she pleased; and it was her pleasure 








to be a trifling, heartless puppet, whose chief delight consisted 
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in hearing her girls called my lady, and in seeing pereoif 
worshipped as a somethiug more than woman, in the palpable! paper. 
form of a peer’s wife. Her lord was a swearing, swaggering,| “I stood before the party unable to utter a word. I was’ 
coarse sort of man;—in intellect below mediocrity, and in|stunned by the surprise. An officer was sent for, into whose 
manners anything but a gentleman. custody I was committed, and sent to the police-office for 
“ He had frequently spoken to me in a harsh tone of rebuke,| examination. The evidence against me was not to be denied. 
which so deeply offended my pride, that he became my aver-|'The trinkets had been found in my trunk. I could only pro- 
sion, and his house my purgatory. I at length determined to|test to not having placed them there, but could produce no 
quit it, but knew not to what sort of employment I should ad-| proof of my innocence. I shrank from the degradation to 
dress myself for a living. which I was subjected. To be exhibited as a thief to the gaze 
“ About this time Lord H: ’s eldest boy returned from|of the crowd in a public office,—exposed to the vulgar sar- 
Oxford. He was a tall gawky youth, in his twentieth year,| casms of an unfeeling rabble,—and adjudged guilty of a crime 
with a tawny complexion and thin flaxen hair, protruding| from which my very soul recoiled,—was more than I could 
teeth, and a tongue so big as sadly to mar his articulation.|bear. My heart sickened. I fainted; and when I recovered, 
As this scion of an aristocratic house was frequently with his| found myself in a hackney-coach between two strange men. 
sisters, I saw a good deal of him, and, to say the truth, he/The truth was soon told. I had been committed on a charge 
was very civil to me, without being either rude or arrogant. | of felony, and was on my way to Newgate, to take my trial. 
When he made his sisters a present, something was always| “I uttered not a word, but sat silent and confounded. Could 
offered to me, but I invariably declined it. it be possible !—I was to be cast among common felons, and 
“ After a while, his attentions to me became less equivocal, | brought up before a jury of my country to be tried for an 
and began to be disagreeable. My soul spurned at the idea| offence that might affect my life. There was no evading the 
of such a man harbouring a thought hostile to my purity, and|disgrace. When the coach stopped at the prison door, I was 
I received his advances with expressions of disapprobation not| given over to the charge of the governor, who put me into a 
to be misunderstood. He seemed surprised at my warmth,|small room, occupied by two women, committed for trial upon 
but forbore to repeat what he saw had given me offence. accusations of a similar nature. My heart sank within me 
“ My sentiments towards this young man were those of per-|at the bare idea of being the companion of criminals; but 
fect indifference. I considered him a harmless creature,| there was no choice for me. 
having the inclination, though not the spirit, to be deliberately| “I was now in a common prison,—the companion of the 
wicked, and that he was innocuous, therefore, from fear ra-|most degraded among my fellow-beings,—about to be tried for 
ther than from principle. Still he was harmless, and I tole-| my life,—perhaps hanged; and if I escaped a halter, without 
rated his presence even when it was disagreeable to me. He|doubt to be transported. My feelings, at this terrible moment, 
did not at all resent the manner in which I had put a stop to|cannot be coloured by description up to their true hues of sad- 
his growing attentions, but offered me many little civilities in|ness. I felt as if I had a scorpion within my bosom, full of 
a manner that I could not rebuke, but which I, nevertheless, | vigorous life, and that I was under one perpetual infliction of 
suffered to pass without acknowledgment. its sting. The consciousness of innocence, and my indelible 
“T perceived that his sisters relished not the manifest par-|abhorrence of anything in the shape of dishonour, (for this had 
tiality with which he viewed me. Their manner grew colder|always been a strong bias of my nature,) made me shrink 
and more rigid. I was made less their companion than I had| with horror from the degradation to which I was thus wan- 
been accustomed to be, and was discarded altogether from|tonly exposed. I threw myself upon a seat, and wept; I could 
their confidence. This did not greatly move me, for I neither) willingly have suffered death at the moment, by the hand of 
loved nor respected them; and they did me a kindness, of| Him who looks through man’s little life, and directs the hour 
which they were indeed ignorant, by leaving me so much| when he shall yield it up into the hands of the Giver; but to 
more to the companionship of my own thoughts. I was still|be brought to trial before a public tribunal, was to me at once 
with them every day, and, consequently, saw their brother|a disgust and a loathing. I shrank within myself, and trem- 
frequently : he always appeared very happy when I was by,| bled from excess of mental agony. The certainty of convic- 
often exercising his huge tongue with an energy, which, if it|tion stared me in the face, for 1 had no evidence to bring 
proved his gift of speech, by no means proved his eloquence. | forward to rebut the odious charge upon which I had been 
“T had a little room, adjoining that of the ladies, appro-| arraigned. 
priated exclusively to my own privacy. One morning, while| ‘ How my soul sickened! One of my female companions 
sitting alone in this chamber, I was startled by the entrance} was a young woman, about my own age, respectable in a 
of young Lord He apologized for intruding. I rose,| pearance, as far as her condition of life was concerned, but, in 
as a hint that I did not desire him to be seated, and, observing | every other respect, a living representative of reckless profli- 
me redden, he immediately unfolded to me the purpose of his|gacy. She had been committed for shop-lifting, a system of 
visit—which was no less than to declare his passion for me,|plunder which she had practised for years, with astonishing 
and make me an offer of his hand. I smiled at the proposal.|success. As she had always looked forward to detection, 
pointed out the impossibility of my becoming legally united|some time or other, when the consummation came, she was 
to the heir of an earldom, whilst he was a minor, and civilly} prepared for it, and therefore felt noshock. She talked of her 
declined the intended honour. He was evidently chagrined, | guilt with an unseemly flippancy, that rendered her approach 
and made an effort to expostulate. I, however, cut the mat-|to me a positive infliction. She laughed and sung, as if her 
ter short, by a respectful but peremptory refusal. present condition were a pastime, and she had nothing to fear 
“Shortly after this, 1 was accused by the earl of having] in the issue of her trial. Though young, she had the indelible 
attempted to seduce the affections of his son. I repelled the|seal of licentiousness upon her. 
charge with indignation, and was desired immediately to quit] “My other companion was an elderly woman, who had 
the house. I must do Lord the justice to say, that he| been sent to prison for pawning some trifling articles of furni- 
came forward in my defence, and exonerated me from any|ture belonging to the landlord of a miserable lodging, in a 
attempt upon his heart; but the father was inexorable, and I|low street, near St. Giles’. This woman told her tale of 
was desired to seek another abode. I prepared to obey, with-|guilt with a quivering countenance. The calls of hunger 
out the slightest reluctance, though I knew not where in the|had urged her to the commission of a deed which even starva- 
world to look fora home. The family was in London, where|tion cannot palliate in the eye of the law. Some charitable 
I had not a single acquaintance. person had paid for the accommodation which she enjoyed in 
“TI quitted the earl’s mansion, and took a lodging at the|common with myself and the other female criminal. There 
house of a green-grocer, who served the family. My boxes|was a complete contrast between them: the one was old and 
were sent for the next morning, when to my surprise, my | penitent,—the other young and reckless. I had little conver- 
keys were demanded, in order that the trunks and packages|sation with either. My own thoughts were sufficient to en- 
might be searched before the messenger would be permitted | gross my whole attention. I had scarcely room for any sym- 
to take them. Surprised at such a requisition, I repaired to| pathy; my own case appeared so immeasurably harder even 
Place, to ascertain the reason of so unusual a demand. | than that of my aged companion. 
Upon inquiry, I found that several of Lady ’s trinkets had| ‘ Day after day passed on, but there was no change in the 
been missed, and, from something that the house-maid had|scene before me, and its horrible monotony almost drove me 
said, with whom I had long been upon the worst terms, I was|mad. My brain burned, my throat swelled, my blood leaped 
suspected of having taken them. Conscious of my own inno-| through me,—and I was soon laid upon a sick bed. For three 
cence, I readily produced my keys. I perceived a smile of|weeks my life was despaired of; but I recovered only to the 
triumph upon the lip of my accuser as the little instrument} reality of a condition that seared my very soul, and of a dis- 
was fitted into the lock. The box was opened, and, to my|grace that will cling to me for the rest of my days. 
unspeakable amazement, two rings and a broach were found| “The trial at length came on. I need not detail it. My 





in a corner of one of my trunks, wrapped in a piece of silver 
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crime was stated, and witnesses brought forward to prove that 
the missing trinkets were discovered concealed in my trunk. 
I was found guilty, and condemned to be transported for four- 
teen years. The solemn monotonous voice of the judge, as 
he pronounced sentence upon me, still rings in my ears. 
Never shall I forget the horrors of that day. There are suf- 
ferings which we wonder we can support and live. A deadly 
sickness came over me, and the very food I ate seemed to 
turn to gall. The whole mass of my flesh appeared con- 
verted into quicksilver, quivering in every fibre, and pressing 
upon my over-loaded heart with the weight of a mountain. 
Not a tear trickled from my eyes; their sockets were scorch- 
ed like a furnace ; the moment the relief came, it was dried 
up, and the fever of my agony remained unassuaged. ; 

“] was shortly put on board ship with a party of convicts. 
The scene was dreadful. [ was mixed with the vilest of my 


and the future was sufficiently promising. It was a consola- 
tion to me to perceive that, in the land to which I had been 
exiled upon a charge of the greatest moral enormity, I was 
treated not only with respect, but my society was courted, 
and my talents extolled. This naturally flattered me, and 
spurred me to greater exertions. 

“I frequently contributed to the columns of a newspaper, 
established by a person under circumstances very similar to 
mine. He had been transported upon a charge of forgery, 
and his innocence was discovered just when six years of the 
period for which he was condemned had transpired ; but he 
preferred living in the country where he was now settled, and 
making money, to returning to a home where disgrace might 
still point at him the finger of scorn, and malice stamp upon 
his character the opprobrium of unmerited shame. The second 
year after his arrival, he established, at Port Jackson, a paper, 


sex, who derided my silence, and mocked at what they called| which met with such success, that it soon brought him an ex- 
my pretended innocence. There was no shunning the con-|cellent income. He was still a young man, in his thirty-sixth 
tact of these women, and I felt the pollution like a plague|year. After his innocence had been declared, and his pardon 
blast. Their ribaldry, their indecency, their execrations dis-| proclaimed, his society was courted by the first people in the 


usted and appalled me. Still there was no escape: I was 
finked to my destiny by too strong a manacle to be separated 
by the frail efforts of an inexperienced woman. 


colony. He proved to be a person of good talents, and showed 
great discretion in conducting his journal. __ 
“T occasionally sent him short articles, which were gladly 


« After a short time I became, in some degree reconciled to| received and inserted. As my initials always appeared to 


my condition, dreadful though it was; for there is no draught 
from the cup of misery so bitter, but it may be swallowed, 


with complacency at least, if not without a fierce recoil of|now considered one of unbroken prosperity. 


heart. During the passage I occasionally fell into conversa- 
tion with one of the female convicts. She was a young 
creature, seduced, by a villain who courted her, to rob her 
mistress. Her love got the better of her discretion, and she 
was now paying the penalty of her folly. I found her an art- 
less, rather than a vicious girl; very ignorant, but very trac- 
table. She daily sought my side. She liked my conversation, 
which I was glad to give her the benefit of, as it withdrew 
her from the society of her more depraved companions, and to 
a certain degree, prevented the influence of vicious example 
upon her extremely governable mind. 

“By the time we had reached our destination I had settled 
down into a gloomy resignation to my fate. I did not at first 
resort to religion, which would have kept my spirit buoyant 
upon the wings of a holy hope, in this sad hour of my need; 
but I leaned upon the weaker support of my reason, and found 
it a feeble and insufficient prop. Reflection, however, brought 
the dove of comfort to my soul. The aspirations of devotion 
finally breathed from it, and I became a new being. My re- 
signation was at length complete. Though I felt humbled— 
degraded—I acknowledged the infliction to be merited from 
God, but not from man; and thenceforward a murmur never 
escaped my lips.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


those articles, it was soon known by whom they were written, 
and my talents were still more extolled. ~ life might be 

earned money 
rapidly, and was amassing a comfortable income. The first 
year ut by four hundred pounds, and by the end of the 
fourth, com worth upwards of two thousand. I had now 
nothing to repine at. 

“ My contributions to the newspaper brought me in contact 
with its editor. I found him a mild gentlemanly man, and 
our confidence increased with our literary intercourse. He 
believed me to be innocent of the crime for which I had been 
condemned, and his sympathy towards me was no doubt 
stronger from having similarly suffered. I was pleased with 
his good opinion, and he seemed no less pleased with mine. 
Mine had been a difficult and dangerous position. Thrown 
among the most profligate of my sex, an outcast from my 
country, degraded under the sentence of its laws, I had still 
not suffered the contact of pollution to taint the principle of 
virtue, which was ever strong within me. I had elevated 
myself, from the deepest moral debasement, to a respectable 
position in society ; and though the brand of infamy remained 
still upon me, I had come out of the furnace of affliction spi- 
ritually purified, though legally degraded. 

“ Our literary intercourse, which brought us a good deal 
together, had continued upwards of a year, when Mr. 
made me an offer of his hand. I was taken by surprise: I 
never once entertained a suspicion that our friendship was 
likely to lead to such an issue. It was indeed natural enough, 
but the thought had not for an instant occurred to me, and I 
felt painfully embarrassed. He was an innocent man, proved 
innocent, absolved from guilt, by the very laws which had 
condemned him, while I was still a criminal—still under the 
odium of a crime which I could not think of without a har- 








Port Jackson.—The widow’s occupation.—Contributes to a news-|foWing pang. I was distressed by his proposal, because I 





per—Her success.—Mr. ——.—Reversal of the sentence.— foresaw that it would force me to give him pain, for [ was 

y H—'s generosity—The union.—Its result—She is|determined never to goa degraded thing to the arms ofa 

left a widow.—Returns to England.—Her seclusion—The sepa-| husband. While I continued single, the glowing spot of infa- 
ration. 


“ We were at length landed at Port Jackson. A thrill of 


my by which I was encircled, surrounded only myself; the 
moment I united myself in the sacred bands of marriage, I 
should draw the man partaking of this union within the same 


inexplicable emotion passed through me, as I descended the] sphere of moral pollution. Why should I spread the blight of 


side of the ship, to be conveyed to the scene of my future 
destination. In a few months after my arrival, I raised my- 


contagion upon another? No! I acknowledged the generous 
preference with which he flattered me, but peremptorily de- 


self above the degraded level of those who had been the compa-| clined his proposal. 


nions of my voyage. My accomplishments gave me an ad- 
vantage in this growing colony, which I soon turned to 
account. I was a perfect mistress of music ; drew with con- 
siderable promptitude ; spoke Italian and French with fluency ; 
—qualifications not readily found at Port Jackson. I gained 
more than a competency in giving lessons, and afforded such 
satisfaction, that I had soon a greater number of pupils than I 
could conveniently attend to. 

“TI now made money. My conduct since my arrival had 
been ay yng and I found myself so generally respect- 
ed, that I was soon enabled to increase the amount of my 
terms for tuition. My own story of the charge upon which I 
had been sentenced to transportation was at pth received 
with implicit credit, and I was generally considered the inno- 
cent victim of evil machinations. 

“ My occupation tended to restore the tone of my mind. I 
had little time to dwell upon the gloomy events of the .past, 


“He urged the respect which was entertained for my 
character in the colony, the general opinion of my innocence, 
and implored me, unless my heart were decidedly opposed to 
a union with him, to make him happy. 

“T was not to be moved. My principles were too fixed to 
wander, when once it had become the settled conviction of my 
soul that I was acting rightly. I felt myself bound not to in- 
volve another in the shame, however unmerited, which had 
so unhappily fallen upon me. 

_ “ About this time an unexpected event occurred. A remis- 
sion of my sentence arrived from England, and I was no longer 
a convict ; yet it imparted no triumph to my heart. That had 
been seared, and the cicatrice was not to be eradicated. If 
the wound was healed, a deep unsightly scar remained, and I 
never could forget having suffered transportation for robbery. 
My innocence, indeed, had ever been a solace to me. It was 
known to my God, in whose sight, and in communion with 
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him, I enjoyed the consciousness of it, with a lofty sense of 
devotion. But in the eye of the world, a canker had been 
upon me, and even though the canker was removed, the foul 
dark spot remained, which nothing could expunge. It was, 
however, a satisfaction to me that my innocence had been 
proclaimed, though the stain left upon my name was not to be 
effaced. 

“ By the same ship which conveyed my liberty, I received 
a letter from my mother, fully detailing the singular revela- 
tion of my innocence. It was as follows:—The house-maid 
who had suggested the search of my things, when I quitted 
the service of Lord H , was taken suddenly ill. The 
terrors of death overcame her, and stung by remorse, she sent 
for my mother, to whom she declared that she had herself 
placed the trinkets in my trunk, in order to fix the guilt of 
robbery upon me, for whom she entertained a violent antipa- 
thy. The girl recovered, but her conscience had been so se- 
verely probed, that she maintained the truth of her statement. 
She was dismissed from her service, and I restored to freedom. 
To my mother, who had quitted the lodge in the Earl of 
it ’s park immediately upon my conviction, his noble lady 
sent a ten-pound note, by way of compensation for the injury 
I had sustained in being sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation, under a false sentence,—but the expected benefi- 
ciary had the spirit to return it. 

“No sooner was I placed on the same footing with himself, 
than my generous friend again proposed to marry me ; observ- 
ing, that the objection which had directed my former deter- 
mination, could now no longer exist. This was true; never- 
theless, I still had some difficulty in acceding to his wishes. 
I was indeed declared to be innocent, but I had paid the de- 
grading penalty of guilt. I had placed myself in a comfortable 
independence as a single woman, and was, comparatively, 
happy; why, then, should I alter my condition, upon the 
chance of not improving it? He, however, continually urged 
me with the tenderest importunities; and I at length con- 
sented. He had already accumulated more than a compe-_| 
tency, which he jusily considered our united exertions would 
much augment. 

“We were united just as I had attained my twenty-fourth 








myself from society, because I do not choose to expose myself 
to the risk of those mortifications which none can escape 
from, when they court communion with the great and the gay, 
upon whose name the brand of obloquy has once fallen. Se- 
clusion is now so completely my habit, that society would be 
to me a penance. I avoid it, therefore, because it would fur- 
nish no enjoyment to me. 

“ Now, sir, you have the little history of my life; and from 
it you will probably understand why I have declined the 
honour of your hand. I cannot help feeling that I am still a 
degraded woman in the eye of the world; and not for the 
wealth of that world would I involve an unspotted name, and 
especially that of a clergyman, in the odium which, to a cer- 
tain extent, must ever attach to mine.” 

She ceased; and, extending to me her trembling hand, a 
tear glistened in her bright dark eye. 

“] appreciate your motives, dear madam,” I said, “ and 
honour you for them. But who would dare to breathe a ca- 
lumny upon an innocent woman, and that woman the wife of 
a clergyman? The more your history became known, the 
more you would be honoured.” 

“ No, sir, the more I should be pitied ; and how frequently 
is the pity of the multitude allied to contempt? I would not 
have my history known. Ido not desire the world’s pity, 
neither would I provoke its scorn;—I shrink from both. I 
desire to live unknown, unnoticed, unpitied, but not despised. 
Your good opinion of me is a watered spot in the wilderness 
of my being, through which my mind loves to wander, and 
prepare itself for Heaven.” 

“ But it appears to me that this love of seclusion is not a 
feeling altogether to be approved. You cheat yourself with 
an illusion: for while you imagine you are preparing your 
soul for its ultimate destination, are you not withdrawing 
yourself from those social duties, which, by the fiat of the 
moral law, are as imperative as our duties towards God? In 
fact, they are the same thing, alike indispensable and indivi- 
sible: since, by performing our duties to the creature, in that 
very act of subserviency to the divine precept, we perform our 
duty to the Creator.” 

“ But surely, the great Author of Mercy expects from us 





year. Our union was a happy one. He was the kindest of 
husbands, and used in his fondness to say, that I was the best! 
of wives. We had no children; a circumstance, to my mind, | 
not to be regretted,—as their names would have been ever | 
coupled with the legal expulsion of their parents from home 
and country. By our united endeavours the property of the 
paper greatly increased. 

“ We were five years married, and during the whole of that 
period, to the best of my recollection, we never exchanged 


nothing beyond our means. The services he requires are 
relative, as will be seen by the parable of the talents. He 
who had only five, was rewarded equally with him who had 
ten, because he had been no less observant to his trust than the 
other; for though he returned less, as his means had been 
less, he was equally accepted.” 

“ But you will remember,” said I, “that the one talent, 
which was not appropriated, brought disgrace and shame upon 
the servant who had laid it by, and he was rejected.” 





one unkind word. The chastenings with which we had each 
been visited, tamed the rebellious spirit, and wore down the} 
edge of our passions. We had both been improved by what) 
in many is a great source of moral mischief. Our society was 
everywhere courted. We were invited to the governor’s 
table; he visited us at our own, and we could hardly be said 
to have a wish ungratified. But this cloudless state of things 
could not last. The course of human events must have its 
interruptions, or we shall pass through no probation. The| 
sky lowered, at length, and the gloom of desolation visited our 
dwelling. My husband died, after a short illness of three 
days. This was indeed a severe shock to my feelings; but} 
they had endured heavier trials, and I was therefore able to 
bear it with that fortitude with which the unfortunate are ever | 
familiar. My loss was great; for I was once more left alone 
in the world. He had been an excellent husband, and an en- 
deared friend. I mourned for him with a deep and enduring 
sorrow. I was, however, satisfied that his change from time 
to eternity was one from corruption to incorruption. His 
harvest was reaped in Heaven. He had gone to his inheri- 
tance, where, I trust, once more to join him, when the frail 
thread of existence shall be snapt, and I shall be laid in the 
grave, ina land remote from that in which his ashes were 
deposited. 

“ His death left me a widow, with twenty-four thousand 
pounds. My hand was almost immediately sought ; but I ap- 
preciated the motive, and rejected with silent scorn several 
interested suitors. When the year of my widowhood had 
expired, I returned to England. 

“It was not without regret that I quitted a country to 
which I was sent under such evil auspices, but, nevertheless, 
in which I had enjoyed much true happiness, and stored up 








the elements for future enjoyment in that country where it is) was 


for evermore,—* Where the wicked cease from troubling, | 


and where the weary are at rest.’ I quitted it, however, and 
arrived in England just two years since. 


“ Yet I trust,” said she, mournfully, “that I am not alto- 
gether an unprofitable servant. The salvation of my own soul 
is a work of no common interest and difficulty ; and if I labour 
to restore that back pure to the God who gave it, I feel I shall 
not have laboured in vain.” 

Our conversation was continued for some time ; but I could 
not bring her to the belief that she was at all called upon to 
appear in the world. She had a firm and settled opinion upon 
that point, which nothing could shake. I confess I honoured 
the severe dignity of her mind, though the discovery of her 
character,—her inflexible virtue,—made my regret the deeper 
that I could never be joined to her by a more endearing link 
of union. We parted for the last time. I never saw her 
again, except at church, whither she constantly came. In- 
deed, I was conscious it would be more than weakness to seek 
the presence of a woman, towards whom I felt too strongly to 
meet her without emotion. She is still alive. Four years 
have since passed, but we have never once met. 


CHAPTER XEX. 


Mr. C —His character —Strange malady.—His accomplish- 
ments.—A lover of literature-—The quality of his mind.—His 
scepticism.—My reception—Impression caused by the inter- 
view.—Repeat my visit—Hypochondriasis—Strange impres- 
sion.—Unsettled belief. 





One morning shortly after I had taken my breakfast, word 
brought to me by the servant that a lady desired the fa- 
'vour of a few minutes’ conversation with me. Miss Cc— 
was printed upon the card, in a small Italian text. 


I have secluded |the lady might be admitted. A fashionable looking woman 
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immediately entered the room, and after apologizing for intrud- 
ing upon me at so early an hour, said it was the anxious 
wish of her family that should see her brother, who was 
singularly afflicted, and who, they were apprehensive, was 
slowly but gradually dying. I inquired the nature of his 
pont: Bar at which she seemed somewhat embarrassed,— 
telling me simply, she believed it arose from an extremely 
shattered state of nerves, but, from his daily wasting, they 
began to entertain fears for his life. : 

“ Pardon, me madam,” said 1; “ but I am sure you will not 
imagine me guided by idle curiosity, when I ask, what are his 
general habits!” 

“ Not in the least ; and so far as I can reply to your ques- 
tion I shall do so implicitly. We have always considered 
him a man of the highest moral principles, with a turn of 
mind, not what might be decidedly called religious, in the 
strictest sense of the word, but, nevertheless, imbued with 
sentiments of the profoundest devotion to God, and of charity 
towards man.” 

“ Perhaps, as your character of him, in a religious point of 
view, is rather vague, the root of his disease may be sought 
in a want of true and earnest religious feeling, or at all events, 
in this may be found his cure.” 

“You will, no doubt, sir, soon discover the cause of his 
malady, in your intercourse with him. It is one to him, poor 
fellow, of an extremely distressing nature. I had, however, 
much rather you should learn his secret from himself, than 
from me.” 

“ But, probably, if I were prepared, by knowing the exact 
cause of his sufferings I might be better able to supply the 
remedy.” 

“ Sir,” she replied, with great truth, “ religion is a cure for 
all.diseases ; the application of the remedy is the great diffi- 
culty: but no one can administer the balm of spiritual com- 
fort like one of God’s ministers. ‘They come to the sick man, 
under the solemn sanction of Him whose mercies are over all 
his works, and they always appear as a medium of communi- 
cation between man and his God. I confess it strikes me 
forcibly, that my poor brother has not that fixed reliance upon 
salvation, through a crucified Saviour which he ought to have. 
In all his conversations with me upon the subject of futurity, 
he has invariably generalized more than appears to me con- 


is defined, but his countenance was intellectually beautiful. 
The soul peeped through the skin at every curvature of the 
countenance, and spoke with voiceless eloquence in a thousand 
varied articulations, (if I may so call them,) of silent but ra- 
dient expression. The moment I saw him he excited a deep 
interest within me, for he was altogether the most singularly 
interesting man with whom I had ever conversed. He was 
pale, but not thin, though he had the feeble and relaxed air 
of an invalid. ‘ 

In the course of our first conversation, I soon discovered 
that he was familiarly acquainted with books,—that he had 
studied deeply, though his mind sought repose rather in the 
speculative than the true. This opinion was fully confirmed 
upon my further acquaintance with him. He possessed an 
inquisitive spirit, but it was never satisfied. It was perpetually 
in a state of vibration—never at rest. It lacked solidity, but 
not power ; yet, what it had of the latter quality was more the 
power of impulse than of sober deliberative thinking. He 
was indued with a quick, rapid, intuitive, but not a grasping 
intellect. It wanted scope: it displayed immense penetration, 
yet was without depth. Though it had the clear brilliancy, 
it had likewise the thinness of the speculum. He was nota 
superficial man, so far as knowledge was concerned, for he 
had studied much, and consequently knew much ; but he ap- 
plied his knowledge superficially. He wanted concentration, 
and was too much in the habit of diffusing what he knew, so 
that it spread widely: the further, however, it went, the 
weaker it became. e was a specious man,—of very bril- 
liant elocution,—and had a truly surprising power of riveting 
the attention. I never listened to him without delight, and 
seldom without feeling myself wiser. 

In our first interview, little passed worth recording. He 
told me, that he was in an unhappy state of mind, which ren- 
dered him at times so depressed, that he prayed for death as a 
release from the intense agony of his thoughts. 

“I apprehend,” said I, “ that you are labouring under some 
strange nervous excitement; for, as I entered the room, you 
were talking to yourself with an earnestness that made me 
imagine you had a companion.” He smiled languidly. “ You 
have partly guessed my infirmity, of which you may know 
more when we become better acquainted. I am anxious to 
avail myself of the conversation of a man with whom I can 





sistent with a fervid faith. You will be the best judge. We 
all rely upon the best consequences from your seeing him oc- 
casionally. He has never yet received the sacrament; per- 
haps you ye suggest to him that he should do so.” 

“T will,” I replied ; and having promised to visit her brother 
in the course of that evening, the lady withdrew. 

In the evening, according to my promise, I went to —— 
street, square, for the purpose of being introduced to the 
person whose spiritual physician I was expected to prove. I 
was shown into the front drawing-room ; the door of the back 
room being open, I observed Mr. C . lying upon a couch, 
with his head towards the door, so that he did not perceive 
my entrance. As I approached the couch, I heard him talk- 
ing, as I supposed, to some person in the apartment ; but when 
I entered, it became evident that he was alone. His conver- 
sation, for such it seemed, was so fluent and earnest, that I 
could scarcely be persuaded there was no interlocutor, until I 
reached his side. Even when he saw me, he did not cease 
for, perhaps, two minutes, but spoke precisely as if he were 
carrying on a dialogue with some one. I did not disturb him. 

After a short interval, he raised himself, and his sister 
introduced me as the Reverend Mr. He immediately 
rose, and apologized for his seeming inattention. “ But, my 
dear sir,” said he, “I am subject to an infirmity which, after 
you have known me better, I trust you will forgive. I am 
not, I hope, naturally an uncourteous man; but I have a some- 
what a distemper, if that may be so called which exists 
in the mind rather than in the body ; my physician terms it, a 
something unusual in my temperament, and it renders me 
sometimes apparently rude, when I really mean to be the 
reverse.” 

This was uttered in a’ mild, but fervent tone. I seated my- 
self by his side. There was a pause of some minutes. While 
his sister re him a draught which had been prescribed for 
him, I had leisure to examine his countenance: this was 
singularly striking. He seemed about forty years of age ; but 
it was the intellectual character of his head, rather than any 
> indication, that gave him the appearance of being so 
old. From the smooth broad forehead, large beaming eyes, 
and round fresh-coloured lips, he might have passed for a 
much younger man; but, as I afterwards ascertained, he was 
in his one-and-fortieth year. He was by no means a hand- 
some man, according to the general formula by which beauty 











exchange thoughts to my own profit; and this is not the case 
in our common intercourse with men. They only give you 
copper for your gold,—a very lumbering mintage where the 
treasure-house is not over spacious.” 

“T feel flattered sir,” said I, “ that you should imagine me 
capable of making you sey | better return than copper for your 
own sterling ore: such as I have, I shall be ready to exchange 
with you at any time.” 

This happened to be a favourable day with the invalid: his 
spirits were better than usual, though every now and then, 
his face was suffused with a deep crimson, as some unpre- 
meditated thought appeared to pass over his memory; this 
was almost instantly succeeded by a paleness so intense, that 
the lips seemed blackened by contrast with the ashy skin that 
enclosed them. These chages were but like the light rack of 
summer suddenly veiling the sun’s orb at noon, it comes out the 
brighter from the momentary suffusion. As these transient 
shadows, or rather spectres of thought ed from his mind, 
it brightened into beautiful energy, and he spoke with a fer- 
vid eloquence that alike surprised and delighted me. I allowed 
him to give to the conversation that current which seemed 
best to suit the flow of his own feelings, knowing that I 
should have other opportunities of sounding him as to the 
spiritual wisdom with which his rich understanding was stored. 
When I rose to take my leave, he strongly pressed me to re- 
peat my visit on an early day. 

_ The interview with Mr. C——, produced a strong impres- 
sion upon me. I felt apprehensive that, with such a saga- 
cious and penetrating intellect, I should have insuperable 
difficulties to encounter in producing right impressions of re- 
ligion, provided those he had hitherto entertained were wrong. 

e was — not in the habit of taking anything for 
granted, and the love of speculation to which he seemed de- 
cidedly prone, led me to suspect that he was more likely to 
compound a religion for himself in the crucible of his own 
mind, than receive it already prepared from that well of sal- 
vation, the Gospel, promulgated by Divine Wisdom. My 
eee upon this point were strengthened by what his sister 
had said to me in our interview previously to my visit. 

I repeated my call the third day after my first interview, 
and found him in a state of extreme dejection. He was evi- 


dently labouring under a paroxysm of hypochondriasis. Upon 
asking him how he felt— . _ “9 
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“Hush !” said he, with a deep contraction of the brow, that 
almost buried his penetrating eyes beneath the depressed lids, 
“they forbade my telling you; but, sir, ’tis of no use: I must 
make you the depository of my secret. I am a miserable 
tea-pot.” 

“A miserable what?” 
have deceived me. 

“A miserable tea-pot, sir, which is punished twice a day 
to gratify the luxuries of this unfeeling family. Shame, shame! 
Morning and evening is the scalding infusion made within 
this metallic frame, until the very flies refuse to pitch upon it, 
lest they should scorch their tiny limbs; and I feel within as 
hot as a caldron. *Tis abominable !” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said I, perceiving now that he was la- 
bouring under partial aberration of mind, “there is nothing 
ery in your frame. Believe me, it is all pure flesh and 

ood. 

** Who ever heard,” he cried with some vehemence, “ of 
the spout of'a tea-pot being flesh and blood !”’—at the same 
time, extending and curving his right arm, and bending his 
left over his side, placing the hand upon his hip, so as to re- 
present the spout and handlef of the utensil into which he 
imagined himself metamorphosed. 
so ludicrous, that I could not forbear a smile. 

“T have suffered, sir,” he continued, “during the period of 
my metempsychosis, the torments of the doomed. Though I 
am a tea-pot, could they not hang me up asa kitchen orna- 
ment, without subjecting me to the daily purgatory of making 
my sentient frame a receptacle for that scalding Chinese com- 
pound called tea!—which is nothing better than a boiled 
weed ; in short, a hot, excoriating poison.” 

This ebullition soon subsided, and I found him perfectly 
ration: 1, though now and then he appeared to answer an in- 
terrogation as if there were a third speaker present. Having 
gradually led him to the question, as he had been speaking 
upon the excellence of certain authors, I asked him if he 
oo any human work equal, even as a composition, to the 

ible. 

“ None, certainly.” 

“ But what is your opinion of it as a divine oracle ?” 

“That it is partly inspired, I would fain believe, because 
as a whole, it evidently transcends the genius of man.” 

“ But why not wholly inspired ?” 

“ Because no book emanating solely from the Fountain of 
Wisdom would contain contradictions.” 

“Then you imagine that the God of all truth would blend 
his oracles with the falsehoods of men ?” 

“Certainly not ; but men may do so.” 

“Can you think that God would permit his revelations to 
be mixed up with the rude speculations of men, and to be 
thus palmed upon the world as his divine and exclusive word! 
Have not some of the greatest and best Christians,—I need 
only mention Milton, Newton, Boyle, and Locke,—believed 
the Bible as containing the revelation of His infallible will? 
—and where they saw no contradictions, it must require some 
stretch of credulity to believe there are any.” 

“ But they were persons of heated tempers, and fervid 
imaginations.” 

“ Nay ; except only the first, they were men who aimed at 
truth through the toilsome and devious path of demonstration, 
and discarded altogether all resources of the mind, which 
linger upon the alluring but insecure assumptions of specula- 
tion, rather than upon those logical deductions which are 
based on the mathematics, and therefore cannot lie. What 


I asked, supposing my ears must 


a sceptic.” 

“ But, my dear sir, our belief is not always obedient to our 
volition. IfI wish to believe the Bible to be true, and can- 
not bring my mind to the conviction that it is so, am I re- 
sponsible for what happens in spite of my will ?” 

“ Yes, if you do not seek the means of conviction that are 
open to you. It ought never to be forgotten, in our search 
after truth, that we are its recipients, through the favour of 
Him who is the fountain of all truth; and if we do not seek 
for wisdom through him, we are never likely to find it. 
Believe me, the consciousness of high intellectual powers 
within ourselves, is the frequent cause of our miscarriage in 
seeking for the only knowledge which can make us really 
wise. We lean the whole weight of search upon our frail 
reason,—a prop that must give way, unless strengthened by 
divine sustentation. The man who bends his mind with hu- 
mility to the task of obtaining “that wisdom which is from 
above,”—beseeching God’s blessing upon his endeavours, is 
more likely to come at the truth than he who, proud of the 


The action was altogether] 


upon his riches, and though he sees the wealth, is blind to the 
purposes to which it may be applied.” 

“You are right. I have not sought aid where I should 
have gone for it. I will think of this,—it is a view that did 
not occur tome. We are, in truth, self-sufficient creatures.” 
It was evident to me that I had directed his mind upon a 
new track of inquiry ; and I quitted him, glad to perceive that 
he was not a pertinacious man, and that he did not adopt a 
fallacy from the mere love of opposition. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Continues to visit Mr. C.———The cause of his malady—A 
vision.—Its effects.—His early attachment.—Ideas of love.—Its 
character.—Qualities—How seldom felt in its purity.—Mr. 
> *s cousin—Their mutual attachment—Disturbed.—The 
_ mind changes.—Mr. C. ’s distress—His consequent 
illness. 





From this time I saw Mr. C almost every day, for se- 
veral months ; and though he wasted so slowly as to render 
it scarcely perceptible but after long intervals of time, still it 
was evident that he was gradually declining. During my 
numerous visits, I had occasionally heard a repetition of the 
tea-pot fancy ; but the most dominant peculiarity of his dis- 
temper was the daily communion which he seemed to hold 
with some imaginary being; and, during these strange con- 
versations, he would become so absorbed as not to notice the 
entrance of any one into his apartment. He would, moreover, 
at times, talk with an ardour and eloquence quite amazing. 
The effect, however, was always singular, as only his part of 
the dialogue was heard; the replies of his imaginary interlo- 
cutor being like the visionary speaker,—a mere waking 
dream. Still to the invalid it appeared at once a reality and 
an enjoyment; for nothing could exceed the expression of 
fervid joy which his features invariably exhibited during these 
singular conversations. 

While he was in this agreeable delirium, he was never 
allowed to be disturbed, as it always produced a hypochon- 
driacal paroxysm. When the fit was over he would talk so 
calmly and rationally, that no one could suspect his mind or 
heart to be in the slightest degree disturbed. 

lt was about this time that he one day gave me an insight 
into his malady, which satisfied me there was no real aliena- 
tion of mind in his apparent hallucinations. After he had 
been particularly animated with his shadowy visiter, he said 
to me one morning,— 

“ My dear sir, you must no doubt think it strange to hear 
me talk so frequently as you have done, with a being of my 
own imagination, for it is nothing else ; yet, strange as it may 
appear, to me that being is as real as if she existed in the 
beauty of her own form and features before me. I know my- 
self to be suffering under one of those delusions arising from 
nervous sensibility, when objects are brought to the mind’s 
eye, in so tangible a shape, that we positively seem to feel 
them, and hear them converse. This, then, is the secret of 
my distemper. I am daily visited by a being, between whom 
and me the heavy ocean rolls,—yet I have her once, at least, 
during every day, at my side, in form as palpable as the living 
prototype. I am aware of the delusion; I know full well that 
it is the effect of disease: nevertheless, I cherish the visita- 
tion, because it is a balm to my soul. I am sure I should not 
survive a day if it were not for the stimulus given to my 
weakened frame, by this literally fantastic, but virtually real 
intercourse.” ae 

I was a good deal surprised at this communication, and 
asked him to what he attributed a communion so singularly 
imaginative, and yet from which he derived so much positive 
satisfaction. 

“That is somewhat a long story,” he replied, “ but you 
shal] hear it; and when you have done so, you will probably 
be less surprised at the diurnal visitations of my aérial com- 

anion.” 
me But perhaps you may recall scenes and objects that may 
shake your feeble nerves, and thus aggravate your malady. 
Do not run the risk of producing emotion. I can hear your 
story at some future time, when your improved strength will 
enable you to tell it with less risk.” _ 

« It will be a delight to me to tell it. I do not find every 
day a man into whose bosom I can pour, with pure and holy 
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delight, phe one deep secret of my soul. I have found such a 
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man in you, and long to make you the depository of a secret, 


of our family. Having known her from a babe, my attach- 


that has never yet found its way beyond the sanctuary of my | ment to this little cousin increased with every year of her 


own bosom.” 


There was an animation in his tone, and a fervency of pur-|to be one of nature’s choicest works. 
pose, in the whole expression of his fine features, which con-|she was beautiful. 


growth. As she advanced towards womanhood, she bade fair 
In my eyes, at least, 
She was as dark as a Spaniard, with eyes 


i i inati - iqui i t, and a countenance 
vinced me that, to oppose his determination, would only ag-|of a soft liquid hazel, hair of.a deep chestnut, C 

ravate the pet into which he was evidently rising. |altogether radiant with animation. Her extremely dark skin 
i therefore acquiesced in what he wished, and begged him to|gave an originality to the character of her head and the cast 


proceed. 


of her features altogether indescribable. I had loved her as 


“ You will perhaps smile,” he began, “ when [ tell you that|an infant; I loved her as a child, and as a woman—nay, I 


love is the cause of my malady. 


his confession, I know, by |perfectly adored her. In our ages there was just the differ- 


the worldly philosopher, would be considered at once as the |ence of eleven years. From her very infancy she had appre- 
infallible diagnostic of a weak mind ; but experience has often |ciated my fondness. As a boy I used to take her upon my 
told the wisest men, that when the excited feelings of the|knee, and caress her with earnest endearment. As she ad- 
heart rise up in rebellion against the sage abstractions of the | vanced towards maturity, she looked upon me with an approv- 
head, they obtain the mastery, and the greatest sage becomes | ing smile, returned my caresses with the unrestrained fervour 


as weak in his resistance as the veriest fool. 


garly account. 
“To my love for a woman, who first encouraged that love 


and then cast me from her for another, I owe the distemper|a man dearer to 


Nor was Socra-|of artless affection, and appeared happy in my love. 
tes the only philosopher who has turned his love to a beg- 


“When I first declared to her how completely she was 
mistress of my heart, a tear stole down her cheek, and she 
, expressed the Joy she felt at having secured the affections of 

er than all upon earth. Our vows of eter- 


which is, by degrees, bringing me down to the dark chamber|nal constancy were mutually pledged, and we looked forward 


of death. 


upon a woman. 


loved. Love is not the infirmity, if it be one, of vulgar minds 


neither can it be felt by depraved hearts. It is too refined for 


feel I am not far from that state which puts man|to her attaining her twentieth year, for she was then only 
and the worm in the same bed together, where the latter has|sixteen, as my 


the supremacy; and this ] owe to my misplaced affections|sirable that she should be married before that age. 
I am aware there are thousands who would 
laugh at what they might term my folly ; but such have never |in full possession of her love. 


rents and her guardians did not think it de- 
Nothing 
could exceed her apparent happiness, and I considered myself 
She appeared to live but in my 
;| presence, and apart from her J had no joy. ; , 

“ Thus passed several years of our innocent lives, until she 


the one, too spiritualized for the other: it is, therefore, only | was nineteen, and I thirty. There was not a thought which 


understood and felt by few. 
breast of a Sybarite as in that of a cannibal. 


It is as little indigenous in the |she did not communicate to me, neither was there a feeling 
he power of|of my heart to which she was a stranger. 


I loved her with 


the passion is, indeed, known more or less to all, and espe-|an intensity of which no one can have an idea who has not 
cially of that master-passion, so often the bane of human hap-|loved with the like fervour, which I fully imagined to be the 


piness, by stagnating the tenderest feelings of the soul, and|case with her. 
inundating it with a flood of debasing impulses, which even- 


tually terminate in disgust. But love, pure and undefiled 


though ‘ strong as death,’ is the offspring of sentiment as well|but not a faithful heart. 
as of passion: to the former the latter is subservient. It is 
the principle which combines all that is great and excellent 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral constitution of man ; 
and however the mere citizen of the world may affect to de- 
spise it, there is not one gleam of human happiness of which 
it does not constitute the essence. It is the dominant ingre- 
dient combining the several elements of good, and it becomes 


associated, as it were, with this moral combination. 


love.’ 


“ Let it not, however, be imagined, that I am here contend- 
ing for the existence of that mere abstract principle—that 
dreaming nonenity which Plato was wont to idealize amid the 
groves of Academus, and which some senseless visionaries 


even of our own times, 
Who play fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
have affected to worship as a beautiful abstraction. 


otherwise could it belong to humanity ? 


“ However I may be disposed to contend for the purity of 
that principle which concentrates all the ecstatic, but essen- 
tial feelings of our nature, into one intense absorbing senti-|Had the 
ment, I nevertheless cannot admit of any human love in which 
the spiritual and physical emotions are not so intimately amal- 
gamated as to operate alike upon our feelings and our 
thoughts; but I would still contend for that, as the most 


— and abiding affection, which strikes a balance in 


vour of those sensations that act upon our hearts, rather 
through the medium of our souls than of our senses. A mate- 
rial being can indeed entertain no definite notion of a feeling 


rely spiritual. 
lending of the animal with the spiritual, which constitutes 
that love so especially adapted to the human condition. 


It is the nice adjustment, the harmonious|had she cast me off? 


She knew not herown heart. It had not yet 
been tried, and could not endure the test. It fell at once, as 
,|soon as the touchstone was applied to it. It was an impulsive, 
When the time arrived which had 
been fixed for our marriage, she put it off, upon some plausi- 
ble pretence, which I believed to be valid, and, living in her 
presence, felt but little disappointment. ap. 
About this time an illness, with intervals of remission, of 
six years’ duration, but from which she recovered, prevented 
our union. After her recovery, she promised finally to be 
mine. With health, however, came treachery. A youth—a 





a ; esis / , In fine,|boy, eight years younger than herself,—attracted her notice. 
it is the fountain from which everything is derived, that can 


be lovely in heaven, or attractive upon earth: for ‘God is 


He was a shy, timid, silly youth, with light hair and red 
cheeks; and to him. she resigned her affections. The boy 
was flattered, and swore a reciprocal attachment. Towards 
me she soon grew cold. Her coldness fell like an icicle upon 
my spirit. I sought an explanation, when she plainly con- 
fessed that I was no longer beloved. This was to me the bit- 
terest agony I had yet endured. I literally adored that girl ; 
but she adored not me. How my soul staggered, when I first 
made the discovery! At this the worldly man may smile ; 
but recollect, sir, that mine had not been the fierce impulsive 


‘ ut No! the] passion of a few months, produced by the glow of beauty, and 
deep feelings of my lacerated spirit remind me but too often 


that love has a vital existence within me, and is not to be re- 
pudiated by a shadow; that it is not merely a spiritual ema- 
nation, but the joint production of matter and spirit; how 


kept alive by the excitement of false rapture, in which the 
mere animal feeling predominates over the spiritual. My 
affection had been of progressive growth: from the infant to 
the woman, I had loved one who repaid my affection with 
reciprocal endearments, and finally promised me her hand. 
My whole being was: embued, and I may say nurtured, with 
the absorbing sympathies which she had kindled within me. 
ion been one of a few weeks, or even months, I 
could have relinquished her without a great struggle; but, 
when she had grown round my heart, like a creeper round 
the oak,—to tear from it that which had imparted to it a sort 
of spiritual vitality, was like tearing open an aneurism, and 
voiding the fountain of existence. My very life seemed to 
flow through the rupture. It was to me the blow of death. 
The issue is not yet consummated, but I feel that I shall die 
from the shock of that irreparable infliction. And for whom 
For a youth of the most common order 
of mind ; refined neither in manners, nor in understanding ; 


ns : ina iti i 
Where it cbides warm and true in the humen = Bae condition of life too much beneath the level of her own, 


to be eradicated, ‘* Many waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it.’ It is as a new life within us, and 
expires only with the last spark of existence. 

_“ Having now fully expressed my notion of this divine pas- 
sion, I shall proceed with my history, which is indeed a sad 
and to me, a painful one, My mother’s brother dying when 


1 was about twelve years old, left an only child, an infant, of 


whom my parents took charge, and she was brought up as one 


and with only the countervailing qualities of good-nature and 
honest principles. Alas! I was deserted for a rustic boy. 
“Tt is nearly a year since the blow was struck which 
levelled my peace for ever; but I feel stunned still. The 
blow has reached my vitals, and not an hour passes that I do 
not feel the sickness of death come over me—a sad reminder 
that he is not far off. 
“ You have seen that mine has been no common struggle. 
You see me now, a man who had attained to the full meridian 
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of existence, with a mind, I may say, none of the weakest, 
prostrated like a tree that has been upheaved by the storm, 
with a single root in the ground, that puts forth from the 
trunk a few scattered twigs of sickly, but evidently failing, 
vegetation. 

“‘T am overcome by the intensity of my feelings. Forgive 
me now, and visit me again to-morrow, when you shall hear 
the remainder of my sad history.” 

I quitted him without a comment, seeing that it would only 
distress him. He was, manifestly, a man of extreme sensi- 
bility, and, as I feared, with a broken heart. I could not but 
perceive that his love had become part of his nature, and that 
the wound which he had received was communicated to the 
whole man. The affection of years is not easy to be subdued; 
and in a really fervid temperament, never. I pitied, but 
esteemed, the man for what the world calls weakness. It 
was, however, the weakness of a noble nature; the frailty of a 
pure and amiable heart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 





My next visit—Mr. C——’s disappointment—His malady.—His 
mysterious visitor.—He receives the sacrament.—Strange dia- 
logue.—An unexpected visitor—A communication.—The result. 
—A reconciliation—Their union. 





Ar my next visit, I found Mr. C exceedingly low; but 
as he was anxious to renew the subject, 1 became a patient 
and willing listener. 

“For some weeks after my disappointment,” he resumed, 
“T was in a state of mental torment beyond description dread- 
ful. 1 had sustained a loss in the fair object of my affections 
which nothing could replace. Had she been removed from 
me by death, | could have borne it without a murmur, because 
it is the common lot of man, and one to which we must all 
submit. I should then, too, have had the sweet consolation, 
that, though I lost her, I had never been deprived of her affec- 
tions ; and to have received her last sigh upon my lips would 
have been a boon, compared to the privation, and utter deso- 
lation of heart which followed upon her abandonment. Oh! 
if she had died, I could have consoled myself that she was in 
heaven, looking down upon me from the habitation of her 
glory with a sympathy allied to the love entertained for me 
during life. I could have held silent communion with her de- 
parted spirit, and have lingered behind with a sweet reliance 
of hope that I should be eventually united to her in that 
blessed inheritance of the good, where there is peace which 
passeth knowledge,—a repose which alone belongs to immor- 
tality. 

“ After a while, though my sufferings did not subside, I 
grew reconciled to her desertion of me, so far that my wound- 
ed feelings had settled from a state of almost constant effer- 
vescence into one of general placidity; but I became occa- 
sionally subject to fits of nervous excitement, extremely ha- 
rassing. My sleep, too, was generally perturbed, and seldom 
refreshing ; and this continua] tension of the fine chords of 
emotion gradually brought me into a state of morbid sensibi- 
lity, which ended in that peculiar malady the effects of which 
you have several times witnessed. 

“ Daily do I fancy that I am visited by that dear girl, still 
dear, though she has so sorely wrung my heart; and, though I 
am fully sensible that it is but the phantom of a nervous con- 
juration, her form, nevertheless, becomes so distinct, every 
feature of her bright countenance is so vividly impressed upon 
my senses, that it has all the truth of palpable life. I seem 
to hear her voice; we discourse together as we did in the 
fondest moments of our love’s delirium; and, strange as it 
may seem, when the vision is before me, I never think of the 
loss to which its prototype has subjected me,—but our inter- 
course appears what it was when I looked forward to a union 
with her. 

“Tt is this singular visitation which keeps me alive; but 
the most extraordinary part of the matter is, that though I am 
conscious of labouring under a delirium, it does not in the 
slightest degree abate the substantive fruition of which I am 
perceptible; while the shadowy resemblance of one I so ar- 
dently loved is present with me, I have as positive an enjoy- 
ment of her conversation as if she were breathing beside me; 
but no sooner does the vision vanish, than a trying re-action 
generally takes place, bringing on a depression that sometimes 


produces alienation of mind. You have occasionally witnessed 
my wanderings during those moments of abstraction. For 
months this imaginary intercourse has continued, and I am 
not only sensible that it is a malady, but that it is draining the 
fountain of life. The dejection which follows these delusions 
cannot be much longer withstood; and yet I would not be re- 
stored to health for the wealth of worlds, to live and mourn 
my desolation. I feel my disease to be a boon, and shall die 
blessing God for his mercy, in having thought me an object 
fit for his chastening hand.” 

He here closed his narrative; and though I saw that he 
was an intense sufferer, I was glad to perceive a resignation 
to the Divine will, which I had not anticipated upon my intro- 
duction to him. From the first conversation I held with him 
relative to his religious belief, I expected that he was not 
likely to be weaned from prejudices, probably long en- 
couraged,—but I was deceived. During our frequent inter- 
course, I found many of his hasty conclusions give way. He 
became sensible that he had often judged upon the faith of 
others, and had not investigated for himself. He sought God’s 
blessing upon his endeavours, and, at length, the blessing of 
conviction came. It is probable that, had not his mind been 
disciplined by the visitation which had fallen upon him, he 
would have made reKgion a mere speculation, and lived on 
under the sad delusion—that creeds are made for men, and 
not men for creeds. But the low state to which his spirit was 
brought, by the perpetual sappings of his malady, rendered it 
less repugnant to conviction, and I had the satisfaction, within 
a few weeks, of perceiving his opinion concerning the Bible 
completely changed. 

When I first saw him, he had never received the Sacra- 
ment, and I had no difficulty in persuading him of the spiritual 
benefit to be derived from a solemn participation of it. I at 
length, however, prevailed; and one Sunday morning he took 
it, with his aged mother and sister. From that time his faith 
appeared to be confirmed. He frequently confessed to me the 
comfort he derived from it, and henceforward received it regu- 
larly every month. It had a great effect upon him; his spirits 
at times revived for a considerable interval. The fits of hypo- 
chrondriasis became less frequent and less severe ; though the 
phantom upon which his heart fed, with craving appetency, 
still continued to visit him. His friends, nevertheless, per- 
suaded themselves that the periods of those visitations were 
beginning to diminish. 

A few days after he had given me the short narrative of 
his life, I happened to call during the interval of his delusion; 
and as the broken conversation was singular, I made a memo- 
randum of it, as well as my recollection enabled me to do, 
after I got home. When I entered the room he appeared par- 
ticularly animated :— 

“Well, my dearest Jane, as you like: why should I oppose 
a desire so just ?” 

“ Nay, you do yourself an injustice, believe me: I never 
gave you credit for qualities which I do not well know you to 
possess; and truth is not flattery.” 

“ Well, think so, if you please; but it will be a difficult 
matter to make me a convert to your belief.” 

“ Ay, I thought so. It struck me there was a mental re- 
servation.” 

“ But you know ours is not the affection of a day; it has 
grown with our growth, and is, therefore, I trust, a portion of 
our nature, For my part, I feel that I could no more cease 
to love you, than I could cease to breathe.” 

“ There I can’t agree with you: the love of a child may be 
evanescent, and liable to be diverted; but when the child’s 
love gradually grows into that of the woman, I should say it 
is fixed as the everlasting sun in the bright firmament.” 

“Why do you argue thus;—for surely you do not draw 
your conclusions from your own experience !”” 

“ Ah, my dear girl, when we reason in matters of the affec- 
tions, without taking our hearts into previous consultation, 
depend upon it our reasonings are likely not only to be incon- 
clusive, but altogether false.” 

This sort of conversation was carried on for some time; and 
as the replies to his observations merely passed in his own 
mind, it was impossible to supply them; but it appeared evi- 
dent that his thoughts were, at this moment, tending to the 
change of the lady’s feelings towards him, which had been the 
sole cause of his malady. 

As he proceeded with the conversation, his emotion became 
occasionally violent; and this morning’s visit of the vision had 
been decidedly less gratifying than I had ever before beheld 
it. At length he said, with a violent effort,—* She’s gone!” 
and sank back upon his couch in a state of exhaustion. This 
was succeeded by one of his low moody fits; but in the 
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course of a couple of hours he rallied, and became tolerably;giveness. From this time, the vision ceased to haunt him, as 


coraposed 


he had the living original before his eyes. The cause of his 


For several days after this he was better. The visits of his) nervous excitement being removed, he strengthened daily, and 


hantom were neither so long nor so exciting as usual, and 

is family thought that he was improving in health; but occa- 
sionally a violent paroxysm came on, which again overthrew 
their hopes; and they were still in a state of equipoise be- 
tween expectation and apprehension, when a very unlooked- 
for event occurred, which gave a new colour to his future 
life, and raised him from a bed of sickness, to a new existence 
of happiness. ; 

One morning, a lady, who said that she had a particular 
communication to make to me, was shown into my sitting- 
room by the servant, and, having politely desired her to be 
seated, | was rather struck by her appearance, as it brought to 
my mind a description with which it remarkably correspond- 
ed. She was an extremely pretty woman, apparently about 
thirty, dark as a hazle-nut, with bright expressive eyes, and 
one of the most animated countenances I had ever seen. In 
an instant it occurred to me, that she was the lady by whom 
my poor friend’s mind had been so sadly overthrown. I was 
right-—She began by telling me, that knowing I was the 
friend of Mr. C , and trusting to the sanctity of my pro- 
fessional character, she had called to learn from me if what 
she had heard were true,—that her cousin was lying in a state 
of helpless suffering, likely to terminate in death. 

“Madam,” said I gravely, “ my friend has for some time 
been pronounced by his medical man to be dying. The un- 
kindness of one to whom for years he had resigned his heart, 
will probably prove his doom.” 

She burst into tears. “I am, indeed, a wretch!” she cried. 
“TI knew not the worth of what I was forsaking. I was un- 
worthy of so much love. Oh, sir! I was unacquainted with 
my own heart; it had strayed into a wilderness, but has fondly 





within the lapse of a month, was completely restored to health 


and peace of mind. He was now once more the happiest of 


men. His confidence in the affections of his interesting 
cousin returned,‘and after the short delay of a few weeks, I 
united them. Nothing has since occurred to mar their happi- 
ness; on the contrary, he has become a delighted father, and 
his cup of joy is full. J ie, Sey, : 

I frequently call to mind the singular events in this brief 
episode of a man’s life, as evincing one among the infinite 
variety of modes in which the divine chastenings are admi- 
nistered. J have witnessed many strange afflictions to which 
humanity has been subjected by the wise determinations of an 
Omnipotent will, but never yet saw anything so remarkable 
as those which were brought before my observation in Mr. 
Cc ’s malady. He has had no return of it, but has become 
a healthy and even a hearty man, with as strong a relish for 
life as an ardent youth in the very prime of his boyhood. 
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Anout a year after my first settlement in London, I became 
acquainted with a family named T . Mr. aud Mrs. T 














and faithfully returned to its first impressions: yet,” she con- 
tinued, sobbing hysterically, “he would never endure me 
now. How could a woman so wrong a man,—such a man, 
too,—and expect to be forgiven !” 

I endeavoured to pacify her, and rejoiced to think that my 
friend might yet be restored to that society of which he was 
likely to be so bright an ornament. 





had been just six years married, and had two children, of the 
respective ages of two and four years. The husband was the 
younger son of a baronet, and held an appointment under go- 
vernment, of about six hundred a-year. His wife was quite of 
plebeian descent ; but some of her immediate progenitors had 
been distinguished as literary persons, and this gave her a 
sort of ecldt to which the mere claims of her own mind did not 





When my visiter had recovered her composure, finding that 


by any means entitle her. She was an exceedingly vain and 


i was acquainted with her history, she related to me, that|arrogant woman, assuming all the coarse rudeness of a pam- 


when she quitted the family of Mr. C 





, She took up her 
abode with the mother of the youth to whom she had so rashly 
resigned her affections. Their marriage was delayed for a 
few months until he should be settled in a partnership in trade 
which promised to be lucrative. During this interval, the 


pered parvenue, and put one very much in mind of a lady’s 
lap-dog, which is allowed to bark and be very disagreeable to 
all common visiters, but invariably fawns, and seeks the ca- 
resses of gentlefolks. Mrs. T- was, upon the whole, a 
handsome person; she had a fine Grecian head, save that in 





vulgarity of the mother, the homely familiarity of the sisters|the lower features of her face, especially about the lips, the 


and other members of the family, the very common sort of 


strong muscular protrusions gave the impression of animal 


people with whom they associated, and above all, the want of|rather than intellectual passion. There was a certain quick- 
refinement in the young man himself, which she had now|ness of perception in her large, dark, bright eye; but it con- 


leisure to discover, satisfied her that the change she was about| veyed no sentiment of high mental elevation. 
to make would be a change to unhappiness;—at the same 
time, recalling the home and the man she had quitted for| ful scrutiny of her lineaments, was, that Mrs. T: 
thoze by which they were about to be replaced, her false 
dreams vanished. She made up her mind to relinquish her| in more ways than one. 
new admirer, and return to a long-tried and ardent attach- 


The most 
favourable conclusion to which you could come, after a care- 
was a 
clever woman; and this is just what she proved herself to be, 
She always affected a singularity of 
costume, which she imagined would be followed by women of 





ment. Acting upon this determination, she declared her in-| higher rank; but in this she was mistaken. She had neither 


tention to the family, who threatened prosecution for breach 
of contract. This only rendered her the more resolute; and 
she left them to seek reconciliation with the object of her 


first affection. 


I immediately called, and communicated to Mrs. C—— the 
unexpected return of her former ward. After the first ex- 


pressions of surprise, it was thought prudent that the lad 
should not be suddenly introduced to her cousin, lest the shoc 
might produce mischief upon his shattered frame. As soon 
as the usual fit came on, she was brought into the room and 
seated beside him. He talked as usual,—but she continued 
silent;—his imagination furnishing the replies. After a while, 
= gently took his hand; he started,—and the illusion va- 
nished. 

_ “Heaven!” he cried, “there is something more than a 
vision here.” He opened his arms, and the object of his fond 
heart’s attachment immediately fell upon his bosom. The 
whole matter was briefly unfolded to him. He had a strong 
hysterical paroxysm of some duration ; and after this had sub- 
sided, he was composed. 

here was now no rapture in his manner; he seemed no 
longer to possess that confidence which had been so cruelly 
disappointed. He talked of the misery he had endured with 
some bitterness of spirit, and said that the shock of disappoint- 
ment was bearing him rapidly to the grave. The lady wept 
bitterly. He was moved,—and it ended in unconditional for- 


sufficient dignity of character nor of taste to originate a 
fashion; thus, whenever she was to be seen, she looked like 
an odd thing, that did not belong to the company. It must be 
confessed, however, that when elaborately dressed in her own 
peculiar way, she was a striking person. Her tall figure, 
large frame, and self-concentrated carriage, imparted a certain 
degree of pantomimic dignity, which rendered her rather an 
object of attraction; though it was the most amusing thing in 
the world to hear her rustling her silks, as she glided gallantly 
through a crowded drawing-room—a sort of alarum to an- 
nounce that a great lady was approaching. She had (and this 
many fair ladies do, now-a-days, with greater ease than they 
can make their petticoats,) written a book—it may be, two— 
and for this proved fecundity of intellect, she was patronized 
as a marvel, by two or three magnates, who puffed her in every 
society, and finally voted her the pride of their clique. 

My acquaintance with Mr. T , arose from the mere 
contingent circumstance of his taking a fancy to me. He 
was one of my congregation, and as such, sought an introduc- 
tion to me, which led to a sort of friendship, sufficiently cold 
indeed, on my part, but much more cordial on his; for he en- 
tertained such confidence in me, that, whenever he had any 
family grievance, to me it was immediately communicated. I 
soon saw that there was not much conjugal harmony in the 
abode of Mr. and Mrs. T——. The apple of discord was 
continually rolling between them. I could perceive at a 
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glance that the wife had no regard for her husband; he, on; hurricane? What is a worm against the Omnipotent? You 
the contrary, entertained towards her a sort of fierce animal |enjoy the reputation of having a fine understanding; do not 


affection, made up of sundry passions, and partaking of them 
all. Ihave often seen her look upon him with the curl of 
scorn upon her lip, and a stern reluctation of the eye that has 
shocked me. From what I have described, it. will be readily 
supposed that the domestic jars between the husband and wite 
were frequent and boisterous. 

The fact really was, that Mr. T had sufficient cause 
for dissatisfaction. Reports began to be circulated, not at all 
calculated to give him ease. He was naturally of an impa- 
tient and jealous spirit; and his irritable passions were roused 
by these distracting rumours. ‘he indiscretion of Mrs. 
T ’s manner was evident to every observer. She received 
the most marked attentions, in public, from a man of birth and 
fortune, and in so unequivocal a manner, that it even became 
the common topic of the town. The quarrels, in consequence, 
between her and her husband, were kept up with increased 
acerbity. Their house was almost a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, so frequent and so violent were their altercations. 
The unhappy husband used continually to make me an unwil- 
ling listener to his complaints. I knew not how to advise 
him. It was a delicate matter to counsel in such a case. He 
had yet nothing but suspicions to ground his accusations 
upon, yet those suspicions were strong as death, and gave rise 








, to corresponding emotions. 


Frequently in my presence vehement disputes took place. 
Neither the husband nor the wife had the slightest control 
over their feelings ; but, in truth, the fault lay almost entirely 
with the latter. She was vindictive and scornful. She had 
married Mr. T for a home. Her mother, who was poor, 
had several daughters, and was, therefore, glad to get an eli- 
gible match for one of them. The son of a baronet, with an 
income, upon the whole, of about twelve hundred a-year, was 
not to be passed over. He sought and won the sprightly 
Miss O——, who was captivated more at the idea of being 
introduced into fashionable life, and petted as a person of mar- 
vellous wit, than with a husband who was a baronet’s son. 

It is not to be wondered at, that a marriage made under 
such auspices should turn out unhappy. In the whole course 
of my experience, I never saw a woman so essentially and 
absorbingly selfish as Mrs. T ; and, where her own views 
were thwarted, nothing could exceed the virulence of her 
malignity: there were no lengths to which she would not go 
to gratify it. For truth she had no regard, and falsehood 
therefore became her constant ally, in keeping off the suspi- 
cions which were daily hedging her round. 

I was one day passing the door of a large house in - 
street, when my attention was arrested by a mob which had 
collected. The cause seemed to them quite a matter of 
amusement, for I saw no expression of sympathy in a single 
countenance; but mirth appeared the prevailing feeling among 
them. I had the curiosity to make my way to the spot, in 
order to ascertain the cause of so unusual an assemblage, 
when, to my astonishment, I saw Mrs. T on the step of 
the door, weeping bitterly. 

I immediately went up to her, and asked the cause of her 
apparent agitation of mind, at the same time expressing my 
surprise at seeing her upon the step of a gentleman’s house, 
in such strange disorder. This produced a violent passion of 
tears, in the midst of which she began to abuse her husband 
in such terms of bitter indignation, that several of the crowd 
raised a loud laugh, which was soon joined in by the whole 
assembly. I endeavoured to appease the irritated lady, but in 
vain ; and, calling a coach, with some difficulty prevailed upon 
her to allow me to accompany her home. She was not, how- 
ever, to be appeased ; her violence was utterly uncontrollable: 
my attempts to pacify her were treated as ofticious ; but I did 
not, nevertheless, forbear. 

I assumed the privilege of my profession, and attempted to 
reason with her upon the duties she owed to her husband, and 
to society, not barely as a matter of abstract principle, but as 
a religious obligation. I appealed to her as a woman, as a 
Christian, as a being conscious of possessing a soul in a state 
of probation here, for a condition of eternal happiness hereaf- 
ter, whether she did not feel the responsibilities under which 
she lay to God, as well as to man; and besought her to pause 
in her course of reckless indifference to conseduences, lest she 
should suddenly slip over the brink of the precipice, towards 
which she was at that very moment in full career. It was in 
vain. At the mention of religion, her full sensual lip quivered 
with passionate scorn; but she was silent. 

“ Nay, my dear madam,” said I, interpreting her meaning, 
“it isa dangerous thing for the less to scorn the greater. 
What is the gossamer-thread against the fierce blast of the 




















then, I beseech you, raise a question as to the justice of such 
a reputation, by denying the validity of religion ; for nothing 
can — strongly prove, not only a perverted, but a weak 
mind. 

“I care little,” she said, rudely, “ for the opinion of a priest. 
I have my own notions about religion, and don’t want to have 
them interfered with. If I go to the devil, it will be my own 
doing ; and I don’t see that you are at all likely to put me in the 
road to Heaven.” 

I bowed and made no further eflort to subdue the dogged 
fierceness of her indignation ; but by this time the coach had 
reached the door of her own house. Having handed her out, 
I bade her good morning, and retired. 

The next time I saw Mr. 'F , 1 was made acquainted 
with the cause of his wife’s appearance on the step of the large 
house in street. He communicated to me every par- 
ticular. It was altogether a strange, and, more especially so 
far as the lady was concerned, by no means a reputable, tale. 
It seems that on the morning I had discovered her, surrounded 
by the mob, she had called at the great house already men- 
tioned, contrary to the express interdiction of her husband. 
The lady of the mansion received her with much coldness, as 
her visits had been the cause of domestic dissensions between 
the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. B——. The wife’s jealousy 
had been excited, and not without reason, by the frequency of 
Mrs. T: ’s visits to her husband, and likewise by the public 
reports which now daily prevailed of his inconstancy. The 
haughty reception given to her by Mrs. B——, did not in the 
least degree tend to induce the unwelcome visiter to depart: 
on the contrary, with provoking insolence, she seated herself 
at a table, and taking up a morning paper, began to read it, 
without speaking a word. The mistress of the mansion imme- 
diately rang the bell, and ordered Mrs. T: ’s carriage. The 
lady declined this equivocal civility, simply by telling the 
servant he might go, as she should not move until she had 
seen his master. ‘The man retired, and Mrs. B——, at once 
shocked and overcome by the coarse rudeness of her visiter, 
quitted the room. In ashort time she returned with her hus- 
band, whose countenance was expressive of anything but 
satisfaction at being thus so rashly exposed in his own house. 

*“ Madam,” said he, with a flushed countenance, “I really 
did not expect the honour of this visit; and as your presence 
is painful to my wife, | am sorry to be under the necessity of 
— you that I could wish you in future to be a stranger 

ere.’ 

“Ah,” she replied, sarcastically, “ you are afraid of your 
wife’s jealousy ; but I am neither to be made your scape-goat, 
nor her cat’s paw. My visits were once agreeable to you.” 

“ Then, madam, if they were so once, they are no longer so. 
I wish you a good morning.” 

“ He was about to quit the room with his wife who had re- 
covered her composure, and appeared highly gratified at the 
renunciation of Mrs. T- by her husband, when Mr. T- 
unexpectedly entered, and advancing towards the table where 
his mortified spouse was seated, said, in a tone of smothered 
fury, “ How dared you to enter this house ?” 

* Because I chose.” 

“ Quit it this moment.” 

“T shall do no such thing.” 

“ We shall see.” 

He now took her roughly by the arm, raised her from the 
chair, and was dragging her from the apartment, but she 
made such desperate resistance, that he was obliged to obtain 
the aid of the servants, who, Mrs. B——, having quitted the 
room, desired would be obedient to the commands of the en- 
raged Mr. T His lady was carried from the house by 
main force, and placed upon a step of the front door, where 
she lay and screamed with such vehemence that a mob very 
shortly collected. Meanwhile the mortified husband made 
his retreat, just before | came up, and took his wife home, as 
already related. 

This affair became for some time the conversation of those 
circles in which Mr. and Mrs. T: were wont to visit. 
Still the latter appeared to care little for the world’s opinion. 
She was exceedingly annoyed at being abandoned by Mr. 
B. , who, as it afterwards came out, disgusted at her impe- 
riousness, and anxious to conciliate his own wife, had cast off 
Mrs. T , greatly to her vexation, indeed, but much to the 
harmony of his own domestic hearth. 

If my poor friend had any hopes of his wife’s amendment 
after this desertion by her quondam admirer, he was soon 
doomed to undergo a sad disappointment; for she shortly after 
fixed her attentions upon another favourite, with whom she 
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most unbecomingly trifled whenever they chanced to meet. 
Her society was at length shunned, save by men, who sought 
it, because she generally collected around her men of talents 
as well as of birth, and were gratified, if not flattered, at being 
distinguished by the approbation of a handsome woman. 

It was evident that this sort of thing could not last. Poor 
used to complain to me bitterly of his domestic 
misery, and had already determined upon seeking a separation 
from a consort who was such a constant source of vexation to 
him, when she spared him the trouble and expense, by going 
off to the Continent with her last favourite. 

Since my acquaintance with this family, I had seen the 
tendency which an absence of religion has to degrade the 
mind, and brutify the heart. It is clear that where there is 
no religion there is no moral restraint; for though some per- 
sons, who make a mock at creeds, and boast of living without 
God in the world, may practise an external morality, yet look 
beyond the surface, and you find that it reaches no deeper. 
The motive which actuates it, is a mere temporal purpose ; 
for no one, whose principles of conduct are not guided by mo- 
tives apart from the selfish impulses of personal gratification 
can appreciate the existence of abstract morality. This is a 
spiritual principle, which cannot exist but in connexion with 
religion, because religion is the fountain trom which all spiritu- 
ality is derived to man. The mere outward seeming, and the 
inherent possession, are by no means one and the same thing; 
nor do I think there is such a living object to be found as an 
irreligious man, being likewise a moral man. I have never 
made such a discovery in my experience; and of this I am 
sure, that had Mrs. T ’s mind been imbued with the prin- 
ciples of religion, she never would have quitted her home with 
the blight of infamy upon her name. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


The unexpected meeting.—Reverse of condition —The penalty 
of vice.—Mrs. ”’s degradation.—Reflections.—The visit.— 
Its result.—Termination of a disagreeable interview.—An unex- 
pected summons.—An awful scene—NMrs. T- *s sufferings 
and death. 








Two years after the event recorded at the close of the last 
chapter, as I was passing through Bond street, in the month 
of November, I was accosted by a woman, in a way so offen- 
sive, that I was about to call a watchman, when to my 
astonishment and distress, I discovered it to be Mrs. T: . 
She was intoxicated; and as she staggered towards me, the 
broad glare of the lamp over a chemist’s shop fell upon her 





her late excess, she became affected. She wept frequently. 
She admitted that her life had been to the last degree de- 
praved,—that she had wronged her husband in a way never 
to be forgiven. 

“I have nothing to hope for from God or man,” she said, 
with a wild vehemence of tone, “ but much, perchance, to 
fear.” 

“Then why continue in a career of guilt, which leads to 
nothing but remorse in this world, and to worse in another ? 
It is not too late, surely, to break off your evil habits, which 
are fraught with so much mischief. Is it not worth while to 
try the experiment of a change, when your present condition 
is one, not only of awful bereavement, but of severe suffering ?” 

“This is a mighty easy thing in theory,” she said, with 
coarse, bitter levity, ‘* but not quite so easy in practice. My 
habits are formed. To relinquish them would be like relin- 
quishing my heart’s blood. It is essential to my very exist- 
ence that I should yield to them; for they are now, not mere 
accessories of my wayward passions, but a positive and iden- 
tical part of my physical nature.” 

I found her the same untractable being which she had ever 
been. Her spirit was rather exasperated than bowed by the 
melancholy change that had come over her. There was no 
real contrition, no desire after moral elevation; all within was 
still gross, animal, and selfish. She occasionally wept, but 
hers were the scalding tears of angry disappointment, not of 
remorse. She thought herself the most ill-used creature 
alive; and, in the course of an hour’s conversation, I could not 
draw from her one sentiment which ought to be indigenous in 
a woman’s bosom. 

I asked her, at length, if she would wish me to apprise her 
husband of the deplorable condition to which she was reduced, 
expressing my conviction that he would, at least, do some- 
thing to mitigate her distress. She laughed savagely, and 
with an oath that made me shudder, swore she would rather 
die than receive a benefaction from him, at the same time 
loading him with such abuse, that I was obliged to cut short 
the interview, by rising to take my departure, desiring her to 
call at my house on the following morning, when I would see 
what could be done to lift her from the fearful state of degra- 
dation into which she had plunged herself. I saw her into 
the street, put what little money my purse contained into her 
hand, and made the best of my way home, under a state of 
mind exceedingly painful and embarrassing. 

I was perplexed beyond measure. It was clear that the 
fiery and indomitable temper of the wretched woman whom 
I had just quitted, would never be quelled. All arguments 
were lost upon her;—she was insensible to persuasion. I 
knew not what was to be done; still it was necessary that 
— possible method should be tried to reclaim her. 

hen I reached my home, I threw myself upon a couch, 
exceedingly distressed at the occurrence of the evening. It 


disfigured countenance, and showed the fearful devastations of] was clear that I had altogether a new and painful duty before 


two short years. It was now sallow and bloated. Her once 
bright eyes had become dull and glaring,—her figure gross 
at unwieldy. She was dressed in a tawdry cotton gown, 
and was filthy to the most disgusting degree. Reeling under 
the effects of ardent spirits, she recognised me ; and, to my in- 
finite mortification, hailed me loudly by name. Her mode of life 
could not be misunderstood ; and I was perplexed what course 
to pursue. 

t happened that I knew the parties who kept a shop close 
by. I went and asked if they would allow me to speak to the 
woman at the door,—for thither she had followed me,—telling 
them that I had known her in better days, as the wife of a 
man of family. The sanctity of my profession precluded the 
probability of there being any impropriety in granting my re- 
quest, which was immediately acceded to. When the un- 
happy woman stood before me, in the small parlour behind the 
shop, I was shocked at the squalid misery of her appearance. 
She had lost several teeth, and one of her eyes was swollen 
and blackened to a frightful degree. Her whole gait was so 
coarse and common, that it was difficult to recognise the once 
gaily, but singularly dressed, Mrs. T , Whose ambition 
was to be a sort of female Brummel. 

After she had been seated a short time, the fumes of the 
spirits seemed to disperse, and leave her intellects compara- 
tively clear. I learned from her that, a little more than a 
year after her elopement she quitted the partner of her infamy, 
and since that period had been living a most profligate life, 
associating with the vilest of her sex, and often reduced to a 
state of pitiable destitution. Her only comfort, she assured 
me, was during intoxication, when she forgot her miseries, 
and had neither memory of the past, nor care for the future. 





me. Under any circumstances, the sight of a perfect reverse 
of condition for the worse is a melancholy thing; but to see a 
woman, once accounted beautiful, who took her station amid 
the higher ranks of the community, with a reputation for talent 
above the common scope of female minds,—to see, unmoved, 
such a woman reduced to a state of absolute bereavement,— 
changed from all that I have described, to a low, unsightly, 
depraved object, her person offensive to the sight, and her 
words to the ear, was beyond the control of the most stoical 
philosophy. 

The next morning brought Mrs. T: to my- house, 
decently attired. Our conversation was a long one, but, as I 
had anticipated, profitless. Her imperious temper continually 
broke out into paroxysms, which I had no little difficulty in 
assuaging. I urged upon her whatever I could conceive 
likely to subdue her overbearing spirit, and bring her to a 
sense of her duties as a woman and a Christian. She all but 
laughed me to scorn. 

“No!” she cried, “ I have been an ill-used person.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By my husband,—by the wretch for whose sake I quitted 
that husband’s roof;—by the whole world; and the cries of an 
injured woman shall be long and loud.” 

I could not bring her to admit that she had acted wrong, 
though, when she was puzzled to vindicate her conduct, tears 
came to her relief; in fact, she wept and raved by turns. It 
was evident to me that she laboured, so to speak, under a 
chronic excitement of mind, aggravated by her daily habits of 
intemperance. That she was wretched, the morbid irritability 
of her temper sufficiently indicated. She did not hesitate to 
confess, that nothing composed her but deep potations of ar- 








In proportion as her intellects recovered from the effects of|dent spirits, an indulgence which she candidly admitted she 
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was not disposed to relinquish. I besought her to reflect on 
the sad harvest of misery she was preparing for herself to 
reap. 

“Your course of life,” said I, “ is hurrying you rapidly to 
the grave ;—but are you prepared to die ?” 

Her large eye dilated, her lip vibrated with the rapid oscil- 
lation of a struck harp-string, and she buried her forehead in 
her hand. She was staggered at a thought so suddenly forced 
into her mind. I had never before seen her so much moved. 

“ Death,” said I, “ is a serious reflection to the best among 
us ;—what, then, must it be to the worst ?” 

She remained silent. Whatever we may try to persuade 
ourselves, truth is immutable, and will not change, only be- 
cause it may not happen to please us to believe it. Our dis- 
belief will not convert wrong into right. 

“ But,” said she, suddenly raising her head, “ if I don’t be- 
lieve ;—what then!—is there not an end of the matter? I 
cannot make that appear white which my senses represent to 
be black.” 

“ You labour under the delusion of all unbelievers. Yours 
is a common, and therefore a weak, fallacy. You are incre- 
dulous, because you have never sought to believe with quiet 
devotion of heart and earnestness of purpose. May [ ask, 
have you ever sought conviction from God!” 

“ Never! has he not planted the faculty within me of judg- 
ing betwixt right and wrong,—between truth and falsehood ? 
Why, then, should I seek from him a discrimination which he 
has implanted in my nature, and furnished surely for no other 
purpose than that it should be employed ?” 

“ He has indeed imparted the faculty, but only as a means 
toanend. Employed as he directs, the issue will be good; 


but employed as he forbids, the issue must be evil.” 


Although I could not induce her to admit much, or to show 
any decided symptoms of contrition for past delinquency, yet 
was it clear to me that I had produced some impression. She 
was greatly disturbed. She wept several times with deep 
emotion, though the moment the exacerbation subsided, the 
outbreak of her passion was dreadful. She quitted me with a 
flushed cheek and a dry burning hand. She was to call the 
next day, in the hope of meeting her mother, whom I had pro- 
mised to apprise of her being in London. 

There was something so wild in the broad flash of her eye, 
as she quitted the room, that it convinced me there had been 
a fiercer struggle within than her pride would permit her to 
express. As she left the house, an unaccountable presenti- 
ment, which I could not control, took possession of my mind. 
For some time after this painful interview, I could not banish 


her image from my thoughts: it was associated with ideas of 


disaster and of death. 

That very day I called upon her husband and her mother. 
I related to them my two melancholy interviews with the 
wife of the one, and the daughter of the other. Both were 
much affected. Mr. T liberally declared his willingness 
immediately to make a suitable provision for her, and the 
mother readily embraced the proposal of meeting her unhappy 
child at my house, on the following day. 

Mine was, in truth, a melancholy communication. After a 
consultation, we agreed that it would be best to place her as 
a boarder in some respectable family, where she might occa- 
sionally see those few, among her relatives, who, it was hoped, 
would be still disposed not utterly to cast her off. While I 
was engaged in conversation with the mother, upon this me- 
lancholy topic, I received a summons from Mrs. T , to beg 
that I would instantly visit her, as she was dying. I was 
stunned at the communication. All I could learn from the 
messenger, was, that the unhappy woman was very ill,—that 
a medical man had been sent for, who pronounced all chance 
of recovery hopeless. Her mother consented to accompany 
me. I immediately sent to Mr. T , but he declined join- 
ing us. 

We were driven into a narrow street, in the Pa ogee 
of Soho-square, and the coach stopped before a dark, dirty 
house, the door of which was crowded by a number of squalid 
children. Upon asking the landlady for Mrs. T *s room, 
she said, with a sort of stony sorrow, “ Ay, poor thing, you’re 
just come in time to see her die. She has had a hard bout 
on’t. Here, Annie, show this here good lady and gentleman 
to the back kitchen, where Mrs. T lodges. ‘Take care, 
ma’am, of the stairs,—they’re a leetle crazy.” 

We down into the dark abyss, and were soon at the 
door of the back kitchen. Upon entering, the scene was one 
never to be forgotten. Mrs. T—— in convulsions, was 
stretched upon a mattress on the floor. There was nothing 
in the room but a small deal table, a broken chair, the bed on 
which the wretched woman lay, a few fractured cups and 




















saucers, and a pewter pot. The mattress, ragged and filthy, 
was placed in a corner of the gloomy, unwholesome apart- 
ment, and upon this the dying sinner was stretched, evidently 
in the agonies of death. Her eyes rolled wildly, but the ex- 
pression was inward. It seemed as if she would have looked 
into her ownsoul. There appeared no consciousness of exter- 
nal objects. The scrutiny was within; and this was suffi- 
ciently appalling. Her mother, who had accompanied me, 
was so overcome, that I was obliged to lead her from the 
chamber. Happily, her daughter, on seeing her, expressed 
no sense of recognition. 

Upon returning to the room, the cause of the scene I had 
been here called upon to witness was sufficiently apparent. 
Severa] women had crowded round the bed, and among them 
was the apothecary, who held a bottle in his hand, which he 
declared to have contained arsenic. The contents had been 
swallowed by Mrs. T ,° 

After a short interval, there was a slight abatement of her 
paroxysms, and I took her hand. Every finger was convulsed, 
and bathed in a cold, thick, unctuous exudation, which made 
my blood creep up to my heart, where, for a moment, it 
seemed to stagnate. I spoke to her. My voice appeared to 
recall her consciousness, and she fixed upon me the full broad 
glance of her dilated eye; the expression gradually rising in 
intensity, until it became so concentrated, that I thought it 
would have reached my inmost soul. At length she stam- 
mered, “I am dy—y—ing ; pray fo—r me.” 

I immediately prayed aloud, but this only aggravated her 
sufferings: her convulsions became stronger and more ex- 
hausting. Her face was purple. The death-struggle was so 
fierce that her very nails became discoloured, and her feet 
and hands livid. She bit her tongue and lips, from which the 
blood lazily trickled, as if there was not enough of life left to 
impel the purple tide from its ruptured channels. The few 
broken sentences she uttered, betrayed the dreadful apprehen- 
sions under which she was labouring. I proposed to give her 
the Sacrament; but she pushed me from her with such an 
effort of expiring energy, that I staggered backward, and, but 
for the wall, should have fallen. I saw that, to this dying 
sinner, religion could afford no hope. She was struggling in 
the meshes of despair, from which no human atm could ex- 
tricate her. I here saw an evidence, and I have witnessed 
many, that the death-bed of infidelity is not only one of awful 
distrust, but of horror. Death was now about to strike. The 
desperate gasp, the utter prostration, proclaimed his conquest. 
I put my mouth to the ear of the unhappy woman, and said, 
“ Rest your soul upon God’s mercy. Have you any hope? if 
you have, raise your hand.” There was a groan and a spasm, 
—the foam oozed from her lips,—the corners of her mouth 
contracted, and all was still! “She died, and made no sign,” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


A juvenile party —The fortune-teller.—Julia .—The prophecy 
—its effects—My visit to Julia—Her credulity—not to be 
shaken.—The young lover.—A sad change. 





As from the acorn rises the lofty and majestic oak, which 
furnishes nations their navies, and covers the broad sea with 
fabrics that live amid its waters and deride their mighty tur- 
moil, when the tempest has lashed them into fury, and they 
seem to rise from their slumbers as stern arbitrators between 
life and death,—so, from the most insignificant events are re- 
sults frequently produced, which furnish matter for the chro- 
nicler, spread the blight of desolation upon the domestic 
hearth, scatter far and wide the seeds of misery, infuse the 
leaven of destruction into the prosperity of nations, and dash 
from their brows the crowns of kings. 

I was one evening at a friend’s house, where a juvenile 
party had congregated ; and while they were actively engaged 
in the merriment of blind-man’s-buff, an old woman was said 
to be at the door who would tell the ladies’ fortunes for a 
trifle. The game was instantly stopped, and the young people 
begged that the prophetess might be admitted. Among the 
merry group here assembled, was a fine, handsome girl, in 
her nineteenth year, niece of the gentleman in whose house 
the juvenile party were assembled. She was the eldest of 
the company,—for I was a mere casual visiter,—which con- 
sisted exclusively of young persons, forming a little knot of 
eight school-fellows. a 

After some demur on the part of my friend, and rather 
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warmer expostulations on mine, which were finally overruled, 
the pythoness was admitted. She was a very dirty old wo- 
man, and seemed to have derived whatever inspiration she 
might possess, from the spirit of the public-houses, for the 
aroma of gin,—that bane of vulgar life—exhaled from her 
throat, bronzed and scraggy without, with so strong a perfume, 
as at once to settle the question of her spirituous predilections. 
Her modes of divination were various: chiromancy, geoman- 
cy, and cards, were severally employed to work out the pro- 
Toles of this bibacious sybil. Having received sixpence 
from each girl, she began to give them some account of their 
future lives, to which they each listened as to the voice of an 
oracle. Upon my ridiculing the affected prescience of the 
stranger, Julia , the young lady to whom I have already 
alluded, as if ashamed of being thought so credulous as her 
companions, expressed her unqualified disbelief in all such 
predictions. As she spoke, the beldam eyed her with a lurid 
scowl, that caused the blood instantly to recede from the girl’s 
cheek, but ashamed at having exhibited any symptom of 
alarm, she quickly rallied, and affected to receive the vatici- 
nations of the prophetess with perfect incredulity. 

The old woman told, in succession, the fortunes of the 
younger friends to whom she promised wealth, an auspicious 
union, and perfect happiness, until she came to Julia . 
who looked at her evidently with a forced smile, as the hag 
advanced to pronounce the secrets of the future. The pytho- 
ness bent her dim eyes upon the fair girl with a solemn stare, 
pursing her withered brows into innumerable wrinkles, and 
drawing down the corners of her mouth with a lugubrious 
expression of prophetic wisdom. 

“ Let me look at your left hand.” The girl raised it—her 
fingers trembled, and the impostor saw at once that she was 
not only believed but feared. 

“There are dark shadows crossing these lines. They are 
traversed too—there is much disappointment for thee, lady. 
The characters of joy now fade before my sight; the black 
writing of wo comes over them, and blots them out.” 

Poor Julia grew deadly pale; her breath became thick and 
short; yet, by a resolute effort, she cast off her terror, gave a 
feeble, tee forced smile, and bade her tormentor proceed. 

Perceiving the effect which the revelations of her pretended 
inspiration produced, she said, stooping her head over the 








predictions of the prophetess in their favour ceased to impart 
pleasure. : 

Next morning I called to inquire after Julia She 
was in the room when I entered; her hand trembled as I took 
it; her countenance was flushed, and her lip had assumed the 
delicate curve of despondency, peculiar to this expressive fea- 
ture. She assured me she was quite well; but there was a 
gentle trembling in her articulation, that satisfied me she did 
not feel at ease. She spoke little, and when I alluded to the 
events of the preceding evening, the blood quitted her cheeks 
in a moment, and she sat before me pale and motionless as 
marble. 

I was pained to see that a fearful impression had been made 
upon this innocent girl, and endeavoured to counteract it by 
pointing out the absurdity of an old woman of the lowest 
habits, and, more than probably, of the worst propensities, 
being endowed with the gift of prophecy. _ 

“ Ah, sir,” said she quickly, “ but the witch of Endor, was 
she not a wicked old woman !” ; 

“ Not, my child, that I am aware of! She is not said to 
have been old; neither is it directly stated that she was 
wicked, though we are led to infer this from her employment. 
That she was a person of some consequence may be justly 
assumed from the circumstance of her having ‘a fat calf in 
her house,’ and making good cheer to receive her guest. Be- 
sides here was one of those very extraordinary occasions where 
the Almighty acts by extraordinary means. Many eminent 
commentators, moreover, consider that Saul, who was a me- 
lancholy and superstitious man, was allowed by God to be the 
dupe of an artful juggler,—and persons of distinction, in those 
times, engaged in the practices of what have been called, 
magical arts, though no such arts really exist,—who practised 
her delusions with the same surprising success, which, even 
to this day, attend the tricks of jugglers in all parts of the 
world, especially in the East; their performances, neverthe- 
less, are known to be nothing more than skilful appliances 
of art.” 

‘“« But have you not known the predictions of fortune-tellers 
in modern times come to pass ?” 

“ Never.” 

“f have. A gipsy prophesied that one of my sisters, then 
quite an infant, would die within the year, and it died three 

















girl’s hand, and assuming a still more ominous expression,— 
“ Lady, you are engaged to be married, but the spectres of 
disappointment surround the bridal bed: you will never be led 
to the altar by the hand of a lover;—you will pine in secret, 
but never wed. Listen! You are fond of the brute tribe ;— 
you will never caress another of the dumb creation—never— 
it is the voice of destiny. There is more misery still. You 
have derided the prophetess, but you will believe what she has 
said to your bane ;—you will fear her henceforth, and expiate 
your disbelief with scalding tears. You will shun your com- 
panions; you will reject the food that nourishes you ;—pining 
will wear you to a shadow ;—your home will be a dungeon 
without its darkness, but with all its horror; and you will lose 
your wits, lady—” 

Seeing that the distressed girl was now becoming painfully 
agitated, I desired the crone to desist ; but she had worked 
her victim to that pitch of mental excitement that defies re- 
sistance. The struggle had been maintained with determined 
energy: the spirit, however, became at last over-mastered, 
and Julia sank, senseless, upon the floor. 

By this time the fortune-teller had quitted the room, grin- 
ning scornfully, at the effect produced by her pretended pre- 
dictions. It was a long time before we could succeed in 
restoring the affrighted girl to her senses; and when she did 
revive, she had several hysterical paroxysms, that exceed- 
ingly alarmed us all. A medical man was sent for, who was 
obliged to administer an opiate before he could compose her. 
After taking this, she fell into a placid sleep. 

I felt ore grieved at the unhappy issue of the evening’s 
frolic. had always entertained an invincible antipathy to 
fortune-telling, because it is often mischievous, and even 
where no evil follows, it is never attended with good. The 
mere chance of its doing mischief is a sufficient reason why it 
never should be allowed. The effect which it had produced 
on Julia, was not likely to be soon shaken off, for she was 
clearly a person of an excitable temperament, and had evi- 
dently a strong superstitious belief in the prophetic endow- 
ments of fortune-tellers, notwithstanding she had affected to 
deride them. 

The unexpected issue of the old woman's prophecy had 
entirely interrupted the harmony of the evening. All the 
young people looked sad: their sports were constrained ; 

lind-man’s buff was no longer pursued, and even the happy 





weeks after, of scarlet-fever.” 

“True. But was not the scarlet-fever, at that time, preva- 
lent in the neighbourhood—nay, was it not in the next house ? 
Surely, then, a very bungling calculator of chances might 
have predicted your little sister’s death, and much nearer the 
period, too, without having the gift of divination.” 

“Then how is it that so many persons believe in fortune- 
tellers ?” 

“Only because they are weak, silly people. Surely, be- 
cause weak people believe a thing, this is no proof that it is 
true.” 

“ Well, I dare say I am silly, but I cannot help feeling very 
unhappy.” 

I found that my arguments produced no favourable effect. 
She became occasionally overcome by excess of agitation, and 
wept bitterly. I endeavoured to make her sensible of the 
criminality of giving way to such weak apprehensions; and, 
although she acquiesced in my representations, J could, never- 
theless, perceive that she was not convinced. Her uncle was 
much distressed at the unhappy issue of an indulgence which 
he had consented to, under the idea of making his niece and 
her young friends merry, and upbraided himself with having 
so easily yielded to those solicitations, which, now he disco- 
vered the mischief likely to accrue, he felt he ought to have 
resisted. 

I quitted the house with a painful presentiment: I could not 
shake it off. The mind of that unhappy girl had evidently 
received a powerful shock, and, with her extreme sensibility 
of temperament, it was impossible to say what might ensue. 

For several weeks after this time I used to see her eve 
two or three days, being upon terms of great intimacy wit 
her uncle, in whose house she lived, and feeling a lively inte- 
rest in the niece, who, though a weak, was an extremely 
amiable girl. At first I did not perceive any great change. 
She continued melancholy, timid, and, at times, laboured un- 
der such severe depression of spirits, that it was impossible to 
rouse her. The young man to whom she was engaged to be 
married was greatly concerned at the evidently morbid state 
of her mind. He was about to enter the church, and was to 
be ordained upon a living worth six hundred a year, in the 

ift of his father. It had been settled that he should marry 
ulia so soon as he should be in orders. 

Since the night of her encountering the fortune-teller, 
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whenever the young man to whom she was engaged had|sue. 


called, she met him with a degree of embarrassment which 
gave him great uneasiness. There was no longer that frank- 
ness in her manner which she had ever before exhibited; her 
conversation was constrained. She appeared reserved and 
even shy, as if a change had come over her heart;. yet she 
assured him that her sentiments were unaltered. He attributed 
this to the impression made upon her by the fortune-teller’s 
prophecy, and reconciled himself to her altered manner to- 
wards him, under the persuasion that time would subdue her 
melancholy, and restore her spirits to their wonted buoyancy. 

Week after week, however, passed on, and there was no 
change. She gradually became less and less gratified at hfs 
visits, and, at length, never met him without betraying agita- 
tion. His endearments were of no avail: she shrank from 
them as if there were something blighting in his aspect. This 
he was in the habit of communicating to me, when I[ saw him 
after his visits, which I frequently did, as we had been inti- 
mate since his engagement to Julia . 








CHAPTER XXV. 


A visiter—His distress——The rejection Call at Mr. 
Julia’s reception.—Her impressions indelible——Her final resolu- 
tion.—The Physician’s advice —Unsuccessful.—Her death. 


’s.— 








OnE morning, the young man engaged to marry Julia . 
called upon me. I perceived that he was greatly agitated. 
His eyes glistened with the tears that started into them the 
moment I spoke to him. When he was seated, I asked him 
the cause of his apparent uneasiness. ‘“ My dear sir,” said 
he, “Iam just come from Mr. ’s house, where [ have 
received Julia’s refusal to fulfil her pledge. Of late, as you 
know, the mental depression to which she has now so long 
been a victim, has considerably increased. This morning, I 
called, and found her unusually excited. My presence caused 
a paroxysm, which subsided atter some time, and she appeared 
tolerably composed. I took her hand,—it was cold and moist, 
as if covered with the dews of death. She trembled,—turned 
from me, and burst into a passion of tears. I tried to console 
her,—but in vain. She shook her head as I spoke, and her 
eye glared wildly, as if some horrible phantom had crossed her 
brain. ‘Julia,’ said I, ‘at length, you are weakly giving 
way to the melancholy which 1s daily overcoming you: be- 
lieve me, a little exertion of energy would release you from 
this trouble. ‘The time for our union is now approaching: let 
this be your abiding reflection, and the enemy to your peace, 
which is but a mental delusion, will give way.’ 

“* No, no,’ she replied, starting from her seat, and striking 
her temples with her clenched hands, ‘Iam doomed. Charles, 
we can never be united. ‘The fiat has gone forth. You must 
seek another.’ 

“I endeavoured to expostulate, but this only increased her 
exacerbation. 

“* Listen,’ she said, hurriedly; ‘I am placed within the 
circle of a malignant destiny. I cannot overstep the boun- 
dary. My fate has been foretold with unerring precision. 
We can never be united !’ 

“Can it be possible,’ I asked, ‘that you really believe that 
impostor’s half-drunken sallies to have been veritable inspira- 
tions ? 

“*Yes!’ she replied with vehemence. ‘They are seared 
upon my soul in characters of living flame. I read my des- 
tiny there as clearly as if it were written with the point of a 
diamond upon the crystal rock. Did she not say that I should 
loathe my food? and to me it is becoming daily an object of 
disgust. I eat, that I may not starve,—for I would not die; 
parka food which I feel obliged to swallow is odious to my 
sight. 

“It is painful to relate to you all that passed; her excite- 
ment rose in proportion as i tried to soothe her; and she 
ended by rejecting me, with a solemn appeal to Heaven.” 

The poor young man concluded his recital with a heavy 
sigh. I could perceive that he was deeply affected, and I 
promised to call with him the following day. Matters ap- 
peared now to be coming toa crisis. It wasa grievous thing 
to see the happiness of two amiable young people contravened 
by the counterfeit divinations of a criminal pretender. [ had 
always considered the encouragement given to fortune-telling 
to be deplored, since it has been frequently the cause of mis- 
chief, as was too lamentably proved in the present instance. 
The very desire to look into futurity, when the Almighty has 
evidently withdrawn it from our scrutiny, is sinful; and when 
we seek to gratify a sinful wish, evil may be expected to en- 

PART 11.—no, 31 15 





If it had been the will of God that we should, under any 
circumstances, be made acquainted with future events, it is 
scarcely to be credited that he would endue with the power 
of making such communications, a class of besotted old wo- 
men; for such are invariably resorted to when the secrets of 
the future are expected to be unfolded. Neither pious men 
nor pious women are ever consulted upon these matters, be- 
cause they are not so profane as to assume that they hold pro- 
phetic gifts; it is, therefore, one of the strongest anomalies 
in the moral constitution of a large number of persons, and 
those too frequently possessing deep religious feeling, that 
they should seek information upon matters hidden in the un- 
explored depths of futurity, from the most profane objects, and 
believe that these are especially gifted with a power which 
can proceed from God alone; for evil spirits, by which some 
of the credulous suppose that fortune-tellers are governed, 
possessing not the attribute of Omniscience, cannot impart 
what is perceptible only to the Divine mind. 

On the following morning, I accompanied my young friend 
to the house of Mr. , where we were immediately 
introduced to the unhappy girl who had so solemnly rejected 
him the preceding day. She was reclining on a sofa, ear- 
nestly gazing upon a linnet which was singing in a cage near 
the opposite window. At our entrance, she turned her eyes 
languidly, and extending her hand towards me, without rising, 
accompanying it with an expression of appeal, that she might 
be spared the regular forms of courtesy, from her state of 
health. She was as pale asa corpse. That fine glow of ani- 
mated health which used to mantle in her cheek,—a legible 
record of happy thoughts, and of exemption from care, had 
been succeeded by that sallowness of skin and relaxation of 
feature, which told a sad tale of harrowing reflections and 
grievous heart-burnings. My bosom throbbed with painful 
solicitude, as I gazed upon a young creature thus smitten, in 
the bloom of youth and of health, with a blight that seemed 
to have reached the very fountain of existence, and was hur- 
rying her rapidly to that land of darkness which we must all 
pass through, ere we reach the regions of everlasting life. 

I seated myself by the sufferer, and retained her hand, 
which she had extended to me on my entrance. She did not 
attempt to withdraw it, but every fibre was so relaxed, that 
it appeared as if she were unconscious of the pressure of mine. 
A deep sigh was heaved from her bosom, and a tear suffused 
the half-closed eye. She did not speak. After a short inter- 
val, I broke the silence, which was becoming painful to all 
parties, by asking her how she felt. The question evidently 
affected her, for she instantly closed her eyelids, and a tear, 
gradually forcing its way from within the crystal cell which 
they had enshrined, rolled over her pallid cheeks. 

“ Come,” said I, “ my dear girl; this weakness is criminal. 
You are wanting in your duty both to God and to yourself, in 
thus giving way ‘to idle fantasies. You are, besides, doing an 
injury to those who love you affectionately. Resort, for sup- 
port, to Him who never refuses to sustain such as diligently 
seek him.” 

She opened her eyes to their utmost extension, and, fixing 
them upon me with an expression of intense anguish, said,— 
“T am forsaken of God.” 

“My child!” I replied solemnly, “this is blasphemy; do 
not give way to such unholy fancies. God never deserts 
those who appeal to him earnestly in their hour of visitation.” 

“ Nay,” she exclaimed, interrupting me with energy, “I 
am past consolation now. My doom is sealed. The predic- 
tions of that awful night must be accomplished: most of them 
have already come to pass. I have not caressed a dumb crea- 
ture since the prophecy. Yonder linnet, which used to take 
its groundsel daily from my hand, has never since heard from 
my lips the voice of cheering, or taken from my fingers its 
morning nourishment. I have shunned my companions, have 
loathed my food, and my tongue has pronounced a vow of se- 
paration from him who had won my heart.” , 

“ But you are fulfilling the predictions by your own fatuity. 
Because you have heard them pronounced, you seem deter- 
mined that they should be accomplished, as if you wished to 
establish the credit for divination of a wicked woman, who 
can see no further into futurity than a worm into the rock 
over which it crawls. If you had never heard these follies, 
you would have neither neglected your bird, shunned your 
companions, loathed your food, nor rejected your lover. You 
are yourself bringing to pass all those particulars, the fulfil- 
ment of which you so much dread.” 

“ Nay, sir; you may try to blind me to my fate; but I see 
it as clearly as I do the beams of yonder sun, which, at the 
moment, pass with a blast of mockery over my spirit. They 








cannot dissipate its darkness. Charles,” said she, after a 
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pause, extending her fair hand towards him, “ forgive me of four hundred a year, which constituted his entire income. 


that I cannot marry. you. 


We are not the workers of our| He was a well-meaning, but a passionate man ; and so wedded 


own destinies. The web of fate is woven by mightier hands] to his own notions, upon whatever subject these might happen 


than ours; and we must abide the consummation. 


Do not|to be entertained, that it was, in his estimation, an offence of 


imagine that my love has subsided ; it will accompany me to] the most aggravated character to call them into question. His 
the grave, and there dwell in my heart, like an essence, amid wife was an ignorant woman, always talking with a volubi- 
the silence of that dreary dwelling, until freed from its prison, |lity painful to listen to, upon the two edifying subjects of 
in the kingdom of glory, where it may be expressed and reci-| housewifery and cookery. Nothing could exceed the energy 


procated, and where it will exist for ever.” 


with which she would expatiate upon the manner of serving 


My young friend took her hand and bathed it with his tears ;|up a good dinner,—being far better skilled in the cabala of 
but no impression was to be made upon the diseased mind of|meats and hashes, than in the mysteries of the “parts of 


this unhappy girl. 


were givin 


There were occasional incoherencies in|speech.” 
her speech, which made me greatly fear that her intellects 


Mr. and Mrs. L—— had two daughters: the one, when 


g way. Perceiving, at length, that our presence first I knew them, having just turned her thirteenth year, and 


became painful to her, we withdrew. Poor Charles was/|the other nearly approaching her twelfth. These girls were 
sadly distressed at the issue of our visit, for he loved this fair,| both remarkable, but not more so than the difference of at- 


stricken creature with an attachment so ardent, that I believe| tachment observed towards them by their parents. 


The elder 


he would have willingly sacrificed his life to restore her lost| girl was rather stunted in her growth,—her neck being short, 


peace of mind. What was to be done I could not imagine. 


and there was a tendency to spinal contraction; but these 


Several physicians were consulted, who treated her disease,| imperfections were more than counterbalanced by a face of 
for such it evidently was, as a mere temporary delusion, | extraordinary beauty, with limbs of extreme delicacy and har- 


which would eventually give way; but to me this appeared|mony of proportion. 


by no means certain. 


Her features beamed with intelligence ; 


The uncle, who loved his niece with| upon her broad, fair forehead, and in her mild, blue eyes, were 


the affection of a parent, took her to a watering-place, hoping |seen at once placidity of spirit and gentleness of heart, that 


that change of scene would produce a favourable effect upon 
her alienated mind. She returned without any abatement of] other. 


her mental malady. Nothin 


smoothed the one and imparted its mild beamy glory to the 
Her small, gently-curved mouth, the arching lips of 


could wean her from the sad-| which seemed to have kissed a rose from the garden of the 


ness to which she clung, as if it were the vital principle that|new-born earth, had so perfectly the half-pouting, half-smiling 


sustained her. 


expression of a beautiful babe soliciting the maternal caress, 


We began to abandon all hopes of ever beholding a change,|that I never gazed upon her radiant but placid lineaments 
when the physician who attended her, suggested that the per-| without having realized before me what my fancy had embo- 
son whose predictions had produced those morbid impressions, | died of the cherubs of a better world. There was an essence 


should be sought after, and prevailed upon to utter a counter 


prophecy. 
abode happened to be known to one of the servants. 


in her beauty, if I may so express myself, that seemed to ex- 


The woman was easily found, as her place of|hale with every smile, which was the pure, bright reflex of 
She an-|an innocent heart. 
swered the summons. I was present when she came. On 


The exquisitely proportioned limbs of this slighted girl, har- 


being told the effect of her pretended inspirations, a sardonic} monized with her sweet face ; but the small and somewhat un- 
smile passed over her or withered features. She|gainly figure, as she moved, was a sad set-off against the love- 


expressed no regret ; but, upon Julia’s uncle putting a sove- 
reign into her dark, horny palm, she clenched it with the 


liness which, in all other respects, she possessed. 
The father treated this amiable child with harshness, the 


eagerness of a kite clutching the foul carrion upon which it|mother with indifference, which attracted me towards her 


feeds, and said, with that husky voice, half-whisper and half-|with more than common sympathy. 
screech, peculiar to throats which have long had their natural 
secretions dried up by the parching influence of ardent spirits, 
“Tl soon manage the young gentlewoman; leave her to me: 
she won’t die this bout. We old women, you see, know a 


thing or two. 
to set ’em right.” 


When she entered the room, Julia shrieked, the moment 


she beheld her, and fell senseless upon the sofa. 


In proportion as her 
parents were unkind, my little attentions were endeared to 
her; and whenever I entered the house, her eyes sparkled 
with a vivacity that instantly revealed the joy of her heart. 
Her sister, although fourteen months younger, was consider- 





When doctors halt, we wise ones are called in| ably taller and stouter, and indeed, might have been taken for 


the elder of the two. Young as she was, her figure had begun 
to assume a maturity unusual at her early age, and she was 


The hag,|already what the friends of her parents called a fine girl. She 
nothing moved at witnessing the ruin she had wrought upon 


was tall, and remarkably well-shaped. Her form was suffi- 


that once sprightly girl, stood over her with the malignant|ciently developed to warrant the conclusion that she would be 


scowl of a demon, as if she gloried in the sad effects of her|a handsome woman. 


fictitious prophecies. 


“ She’ll soon come to, and then ’twill be quick work. She|smile. 


v Her face was round, her features small, 
her eyes animated, and her mouth generally curved into a 
When she flung back from her handsome brow the 


pretended to scout me; but look here, and see the conse-| bright copious ringlets of dark brown hair, and laughed with 


quences of scouting a fortune-teller. 
better luck, if she had practised better manners.” 
After a considerable interval, the wretched 


sician was present. t 
She quitted the apartment, muttering. 


it became evident that she was past hope. 


church. I saw 


a madhouse! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Mr. and Mrs. L 





irl revived ; 
but so soon as her eyes fell upon the object who had been the 
cause of her misery, delirium instantly followed. The phy- 
He ordered the woman to be removed. 


—Their daughters.—Parental preference— 
The favourite—Reasons for maternal partiality—Combatted.— 


She might have had/|the energy of girlish delight at some animating image con- 


veyed by her own fervid thoughts, she looked like a sweet 
vernal flower, blossoming upon the verge of the wilderness, 
where nature only had fostered its growth,—watered by the 
pure dews of heaven, and fanned by its untainted breath. To 
see her glowing countenance, as she entered the house, fresh 


It was several hours] from her morning exercise,—the rich hues of life that tinted 
before Julia was restored to perfect consciousness, and then 


the whole healthy surface of her face and neck, would have 


_It was a melan-| inspired the painter with his sweetest enthusiasm. She ap- 
choly sight to see one, in the lovely morning of her youth, 


thus prostrated. Alas! I can never forget this sad hour. The 
young man to whom she had been betrothed, quitted the house 
with the determination of going abroad, and giving up the 
poor Julia but once after this time, and then 
it was to behold her attenuated corpse upon the narrow bed of| 


peared a perfect child of nature; but, beyond the surface, the 
charm ceased. There was no moral beauty. 

This girl had been criminally indulged; she was, conse- 
quently, wayward and untractable. Her parents doated upon 
her,—and in proportion to their extravagant fondness for one 
child, was their unjustifiable indifference towards the other. 
The latter, however, did not repine. She loved her sister 
with a fondness so absolute, that nothing could shake it, and 
was gratified to perceive how completely that sister had ab- 
sorbed her parents’ affections. In her bosom, the fountain of 
jealousy was dry. She had not a thought in which her sister 
did not share, except such as might be calculated to give her 
pain. Her affections were requited feebly,—nevertheless she 


did not impute this to callo h 
The younger daughter in disgrace—Her defence.—The spoiled F a yen 


child.—Release from parental tyranny. 


Amone the acquaintances which I formed after my finally 
settling in London, was a family who lived at Pimlico. Mr. 
held a situation in one of the public offices, at a salary 


lessness of youth. Her mind was as far advanced beyond 
her years as was the person of her sister, whose intellects 
were not at all above the ordinary standard; and her princi- 
ples were as elevated as her mind was endowed. 

I never visited this family that I did not behold with regret 
the culpable difference made between the daughters. I fre- 
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quently expostulated with the parents upon the criminality of | 
such unwarrantable injustice. The father could not condescend | 
to vindicate his preference, but the mother often attempted to 
justify it, by declaring that the eldest girl was deceitful. 
“ Have you ever discovered her practising deceit ?” I asked. 

“Not exactly so,—but she is provokingly cold, and quiet, 
and so forth; and all this is put on only to make strangers 
take a fancy to her before Elvira, who is an unsuspecting, in- 
nocent, warm-hearted child; she loves her parents, and de- 
serves that they should love her.” 

“No doubt she may; but is that a reason why the older 
child should not be likewise loved? You advance no admis- 
sible reason for withholding your affection.” 

“ One has no control over one’s feelings. Nature would not 
dictate preferences if they were not just.” 

“But I deny that Nature does dictate preferences: it is) 
prejudice, and not Nature, which operates in this instance ; 
and to encourage prejudice is both unnatural and criminal. It 
is too common a practice with unreflecting people to attribute 
to Nature what is merely the consequence of their self-wills, 
and thus to cast over the evil suggestions of their passions the 
shield of moral necessity. Believe me, madam, we have no 
excuse for doing wrong; and the stale plea of irresponsibility, 
to which those resort who maintain that they can’t help doing 
wrong, will be found but a poor justification at the last so-| 
lemn assize, when, by deeds, and not by arguments, our final 
doom will be determined.” 

“Well; I can’t help thinking that she’s deceitful; and 
while this impression is upon my mind, it is impossible I 
should love her as I do the younger girl.” 

“ But, admitting that you cannot love her, you can, at least, 
act justly towards her; and nothing will warrant your making 
a difference between the two sisters, unless you have stronger 
grounds than mere surmise for supposing that the one is better 
than the other.” 

It was not difficult to discover that the elder daughter was 
the victim of prejudice,—a prejudice as unjust as it was un- 
natural. 

I happened to call one morning, when the mother said to 
me, with an air of offensive triumph, “There Mr. ! 
who is right now? Your favourite Jane has shown how 
worthy she was of your good opinion. A disgraceful minx! 
but I have given it to her in such a way, that she will remem- 
ber it the longest day she has to live.” 

I sought no explanation, but entered the back drawing-room, 
where T found the poor child in tears. Her face was flushed, 
and upon her cheek were three red marks, evidently the 
rude impressions of the fingers of a hand which had severely 
smitten her. The shoulders of the beautiful girl exhibited 
several discoloured ridges, evidently raised with a cane. [ was 
shocked at witnessing with what severity she had been 
chastised. 

“ What has occurred,” said I, “ my dear child, that I behold 
you thus?” 

« Oh, sir,” she replied, with earnestness, “I did not take it, 
indeed I did not. How it came into my pocket, I cannot tell; 
but I did not steal it. I have been severely beaten; but I am 
innocent—indeed I am ;” and the big tears fell full and fast 
from her large, beaming eyes. 

“ But, tell me, what is it all about? Come, dry your tears; 
—I am sure I may rely upon your stating the truth.” 

She clung to my knees with an agony so unfeigned, and 
looked up into my face with an appeal so earnest, and then 
said, while her expressive eyes swam in a crystal flood, 
“ Will you believe me?” 

I would have staked my life upon her innocence. Her 
feelings were too intense—her whole manner too real and 
impulsive for hypocrisy. It had the impress of Heaven's own 
truth—the beautiful truth of innocence, stamped upon it with 
a glow and colouring that could not be mistaken. 1 assured 
her of my confidence in her integrity. Having raised and 
seated her on my knee, she told me that her mother had that 
morning laid a sovereign upon the breakfast-table, and, quit- 
ting the room, found it missing on her return. Inquiries had 
been made throughout the house, but it was not to be found. 
“ At Tength,” she continued, “ my sister suggested that we 
should turn out our pockets, in order that no objection might 
be offered by the servants to undergo a similar examination; 
and, to my astonishment, the sovereign was discovered upon 
me. How it came into my pocket, I know not; but I am 
Fa of such an act as stealing a sovereign; I am, in- 

eed. 

Saying this, with passionate energy, she threw her head 
upon my bosom, and gave way to a strong burst of emotion. 














crossed my mind. I was satisfied the child had been unjustly 
condemned, and could not help suspecting that the younger 
sister had been instrumental to the disgrace which had fallen 
upon the elder. 

From this time I could perceive the girl’s home was a per- 
petual scene of misery to her. I never called that I did not 
observe her countenance overshadowed with gloom. Her 
former sprightliness had departed. The light, joyous, sunny 
smile no longer lighted up her lovely features, and she be- 
came pale, thin, and dejected. It was painful to see her thus. 
She never murmured, nor would she confess that her parents 
were unkind; but the stayed gravity of her demeanour, her 
timidity of approach, and the caution with which she spoke 
and acted—all told that there was an absence of perfect peace 
within. I was grieved to witness the change. Her parents 
seldom spoke to her without harshness—never with kindness; 
while the younger girl was praised for her beauty and ta- 
lents, and petted, because she was wayward, peevish, and 
disagreeable. 

The spoiled child, although her disposition did not improve 
under parental indulgence, gave promise of being a remark- 
ably handsome woman. As her figure expanded, and she ad- 
vanced towards maturity, her form assumed a beauty of pro- 
portion and a grace of contour, that rendered the parents vain, 
to a degree of fatuity, of their favourite, who, by the time she 
had reached her thirteenth year, was an object of universal 
admiration. The consciousness of her personal attractions, 
and the daily care which her foolish mother took to remind 
her of them, rendered her vain, supercilious, and increased 
the acerbity of her temper. The elder sister regarded her 
with pride equal to her parents, although treated by her with 
frequent, sometimes with excessive, harshness. 

This gentle girl was still considered as under an odium. 
The subject of the stolen sovereign was frequently alluded to, 
and her delicate spirit galled by the unkind implication. I 
was pained to see her unhappy, and determined to use my 
best efforts to ameliorate the present severity of her condition. 
She possessed quick talents, and a fondness for literature; 
and although now not much past her fourteenth year, her 
acquirements were nevertheless considerable. Knowing that 
a lady of distinction, at whose house I was in the habit of 
visiting, was in want of a governess for two very young 
children, I recommended Jane Her parents appeared 
glad to get her out of the house, and she, rejoiced to escape 
trom the perpetual insinuations made against her integrity, 
accepted the situation, at a small stipend. She was received 
with kind welcome, into the family of Lady . where 
she became a general favourite; and I was soon gratified at 
perceiving that the natural elasticity of her spirits had re- 
turned. 








CHAPTER XXVIL 





Elvira L .—Prejudices against inoculation.—The small-pox.— 
Maternal apprehension verificd—A disclosure—Parental disap- 
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Arter Jane had removed into the family of Lady 

. I saw her much less frequently than I had been ac- 
customed to do when she resided with her parents; but I was 
pleased to observe, when I did occasionally see her, that she 
was improving vastly in personal appearance. She passed 
some mohths at Brighton with her young pupils. A cele- 
brated physician there, being consulted upon the spinal de- 
formity with which she was threatened, by a judicious course 
of treatment, it was gradually removed, within the space of a 
year and a half after she quitted her parents’ roof. She began 
now to grow tall, her figure assumed its natural proportions, 
and by the time she had attained her sixteenth year, she was 
as perfect in form as in feature. She was much smaller than 
the parents’ favourite, and not so fine a girl, in the common 
acceptation of the term; but there was a delicacy and refine- 
ment in her beauty which altogether eclipsed that of her 
sister. Fortunately for her, they lived apart, or this would 
only have been a bitter in the fountain, from which she im- 
bibed a fresh and wholesome enjoyment. 

Elvira L—— was now without a rival in her home, where 
not a wish of her wayward heart was opposed; and although 
scarcely fifteen, she had already won the affections of a young 
man of some property and good expectations, whom her pa- 
rents had consented she should marry on her attaining her 











I soothed her as well as I was able, and a painful suspicion 


seventeenth year. I was grieved to see the thorns which her 
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weak parents were planting in the path of this giddy girl. I 
foresaw they would prove the roots of many a budding misery, 
which would eventually open before her in full bloom, and 
impart their dark hues to her future destiny. I used fre- 
quently to reason with her upon those growing asperities of 
temper, and that dogged decision of judgment, which were 
becoming spots in the newly-risen orb of her moral bright- 
ness, that threatened finally to eclipse it; but my admonitions 
were received either with indifference, or with that petulant 
rudeness which made me feel how litle hope there was of 
opposing a successful dike to the torrent opened by parental 
indulgence. 





I besought the father to curb the growing propensities of 
his child; but he treated my representations as monastic pre- 
judices, and declared he would not crush the girl’s spirit for 
the world. I implored the mother to interpose her authority 
to check the overbearing disposition of her favourite ; but she 
accused me of entertaining a prejudice against Elvira, and a 
partiality for Jane. Under this impression, therefore, my ex- 
postulations only served to strengthen her determination to 
allow the former to take her own course, and run the risk of 
falling over a precipice before she was aware of being near 
the brink. I deplored the blindness which I could not coun- 
teract. 

An awful visitation, about this time, fell upon the self-willed 


irl. 
r Mr. and Mrs. L—— had always entertained an unaccount- 
able prejudice both against inoculation and vaccination, in con- 
sequence of which they had determined not to employ those 
precautionary measures, now almost universally adopted, to 
mitigate one of the most awful diseases with which the Al- 
mighty, in his ineffable wisdom, has thought fit to visit man- 
kind 


ind. 

It happened that the eldest daughter had been on a visit to 
her mother’s sister, in her fifth year: the small-pox being 
prevalent in the neighbourhood at that time, the aunt, as a 
measure of precaution, had her niece vaccinated with her own 
children. Of this circumstance the parents were not aware ; 
Mrs. L——”’s sister never having mentioned the circumstance, 
knowing the prejudice entertained against it, both by the 
child’s father and mother. 

Elvira sickened: a medical man was called in, who imme- 
diately pronounced that she had the small-pox. This was a 
fearful shock to the parents, who apprehended, at least, the 
loss of her beauty, if not of her life. I called on the very day 
this sad communication was made. The house was a scene 
of gloom. The mother dwelt with sad distrust of divine 
mercy, upon the melancholy consequences that would result 
to her favourite child, in case she should be seamed. 

“ Nay, my dear madam,” I said, “ suppose this should be 
God’s will, assure yourself it can only be for a wise purpose ; 
and your daughter may be a happier woman under the scars 
of this terrible disease, than she might under the dangerous 
influence of that vanity which beauty is so apt to foster.” 

“ But how shall I behold the dear girl’s beautiful face 
seamed and scarred, and an object offensive to look on?” 

“Do not imagine that her face will ever be unwelcome to 
look on, so long as her heart is the seat of virtue. We soon 
grow familiar with external deformity, and yield our real ad- 
miration to the beauty within.” 

“TI cannot think with you. It is such a blessing to see 
one’s child admired—to hear her lauded, and her approbation 
sought.” 

“ But it is a far higher blessing to see her admired for the 


noble qualitles of her mind, than for the superficial graces of 


the body,—to hear her lauded for the purity of her heart than 
for the prettiness of her face,—and to have her approbation 
sought rather because she is a good Christian than a hand- 
some woman.” 

* You are not a mother, or you would feel differently.” 

“But lam a man—a Christian, and a clergyman; and I, 
therefore, hope I feel as I need not be ashamed to feel, in 
each and all of those characters.” 

My mode of offering consolation was not relished, and I 
soon took my departure, with a sad presentiment, however, 
that the worst fears of the unhappy mother would be realized. 

I called the next day, and found the physician’s prediction 

rfectly confirmed. ‘The poor girl was extremely ill. Both 
a parents were in the room, and in tears. Jane had been 
sent for: she was seated by her sister’s bedside; her cheeks 
suffused with the gushes of intense sorrow. She held Elvi- 
ra’s hand; and although the mother besought her to remove 
from the apartment to avoid the risk of infection, she declared 
her determination of continuing in the sick chamber. She 
was not, herself, aware that she had been vaccinated; but no 


apprehension of personal danger could keep her from the side 
of one, who, though she had not been over affectionate, was 
still her sister. 

The scene was of a character to inspire the deepest melan- 
choly. I tried to console the parents, but without success, 
The father’s grief was petulant,—the mother’s querulous, and 
both seemed to think that the visitation of heaven was unne- 
cessarily, if not unjustly, severe. My expostulations were 
pronounced professional,—my sincerity questioned, not di- 
rectly, but by implication; and my attempts to console consi- 
dered officious. I made allowances for the excitement of 
grief, and was silent; but did not quit the mourners. I felt 
that I had a duty to perform above the little mortification 
arising from doubted integrity, and resolved still to do all in 
my power to administer relief where I saw it would be soon 
required. 

‘Towards the afternoon, the progress of the disease had ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, and the virulence of the attack had 
already began to manifest itself. The sufferer was restless, 
and her mind seemed to be labouring under some secret load 
of anxiety. She sobbed hysterically. Her ony and myself 
were standing round her bed. Jane was seated by her, hold- 
ing her hot, spotted hand, and occasionally whispering in her 
ear words of soothing. The unhappy girl at length withdrew 
her hand, and hiding her face under the bed-clothes, exclaimed 
with a burst of hysterical emotion,—‘* What a wretch I have 
been to wrong so innocent and good a sister!” She suddenly 
threw the bed-clothes from her head and chest, fixed her eyes 
with a piercing expression upon the countenance of her father, 
who was standing at the foot of the bed, and said, in a loud, 
guttural whisper, “ Father, I have wronged dear Jane: she 
was innocent of the foul deed of which you suspected her, and 
which has ever since fixed your displeasure upon her. I 
stole the sovereign, and, fearing detection, dropped it into her 
pocket at the moment I was caressing her. Forgive me, 
Jane,—I am the criminal: forgive me father,—mother, pardon 
me; let me hear the words of forgiveness from the lips of 
each of you before I die.” 

She fainted under the strong impulse of her feelings, but 
soon recovered to hear the words of pardon from every tongue. 
This appeared to compose her. The agony of her parents, 





however, at the mortifying discovery of her criminality, knew 
no bounds ; but it did not obtain for the elder girl one kindly 
aspiration of parental love. They seemed mortified at the 
discovery that their favourite child was tainted with moral 
turpitude, from which the elder was entirely free. I confess, 
it rejoiced me to hear that the innocent Jane had received so 
unequivocal an exculpation. She fell upon her sister’s neck, 
and ratified her forgiveness by a copious and earnest flood of 
tears. The invalid was calmed; she seemed as if her bosom 
had been relieved from a load which would have crushed her; 
but the parents were only rendered the more supremely 
wretched. They arraigned the dispensations of a wise and 
merciful Providence, in having given them children, which 
were to them a bane rather than a blessing; for they could 
not make up their minds to look upon the eldest girl with 
those deep and absorbing feelings which nature prompts in 
parents towards their offspring, when they are truly worthy. 
They had roused within their own bosoms the demon of dis- 
like, and they could not banish it now. 

From this time the invalid grew hourly worse. Her whole 
body was so thickly covered with pustules, that not a speck of 
its natural surface could be seen. The small-pox was of the 
confluent kind. Her face was so swollen as to obliterate 
every trace of beauty, and the deep red tinge with which it 
was overspread, rendered it only the more unsightly. For 
twenty-four hours not a ray of hope was entertained that she 
could survive the attack. She did survive it, however, but to 
become an object of piteous deformity. Her face was so 
frightfully seamed and scarred, that not a feature retained its 
original proportion. The corners of her eyes were drawn 
downward, and a hideous chasm was opened into her nose, by 
a contraction of the right nostril. Her lips were purple and 
drawn upward; and not a single vestige remained of that 
beauty which had obtained for this unhappy girl the general 
title of the lovely Elvira L——. She rose from her bed a 
blighted branch. All that remained of her former beauty was 
her figure, which had escaped the ravages of that dreadful 
malady, by which her once fine features had been so griev- 
ously disfigured. 

Upon her recovery, her temper became soured; and, in 
proportion as the genera] admiration was withdrawn, her mor- 
tified vanity recoiled upon her excitable passions, which gave 
it a new impulse, and it vented itself in peevishness and ill- 
nature. She rendered her home a scene of incessant conflict, 
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reproaching both father and mother as the cause of her pre- 
sent deformity. Pointing to her distorted lineaments, she 
taunted them with their criminal prejudice, in refusing to have 
her vaccinated when an infant. ‘See to what you have 
brought me,” she cried vehemently, while tears trembled in 
the cavities of her unsightly cheeks ; “these mangled features 
will everlastingly upbraid you with having imposed upon me 
the greatest temporal curse which can fall upon woman. You 
have been a bane, instead of a blessing to me; and to you 
both I shall ever look as the source of all my misery.” 

At length, the partiality of her parents began to give way 
before the perpetual moroseness of their indulgent child. 
Their domestic repose was marred, and they now began 
severely to feel the punishment of having indulged so crimi- 
nal a partiality. It was now too late to recall a past error. 
Their daughter had grown beyond the influence of their con- 
trol, and she ruled them both with a rod of iron. A blight 
had fallen upon their domestic peace, but they had wantonly 
courted it, and were suffering the penalty. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Reverse of fortune.—Its consequences.—Misfortunes.—The land- 
lord’s son.—T'he marriage.—Elvira’s misery.—Sisterly tender- 
ness.—Moral changes.—Jane L *s marriage.—And_ happi- 
ness. 





A coup now suddenly gathered over the house of Mr. 
L—. 
a few months, became irremediably blind. His repinings 
were constant and impetuous. He was obliged to relinquish 
his employment under government, and to retire upon the 
small gratuity of forty pounds a year, having no positive 
claim for length of service.. This was a dreadful stroke. Be- 
ing a man of restless temper, without mental resource, he 
bitterly felt the severity of his bereavement. It came upon 
him like a blight from the desert, when the sky above ap- 
peared clear and unclouded. His wife was not a person to 
soothe him under the asperity of circumstances, and his 
daughter’s frowardness was only another drop of gall in the 
now turbid current of his destiny, which flowed sluggishly 
forward, presenting everywhere the bitter with which the 
fountain had been drugged. 

_ Mr. and Mrs, L—— removed to lodgings in a cheap house, 
in the purlieus of the metropolis, where I used still to visit 
them, unwilling to abandon my friends in their destitution, 
when I might benefit them, if not by my advice and admoni- 
tion, which was never very favourably received,—at least by 
that palpable mode of assistance which, to the needy, is more 
acceptable than the offerings of consolation, or the lessons of 
religion. I always found them ina state of grievous disunion. 
The father’s moroseness, and the mother’s coldness, were 
such antagonist qualities, that peace was stifled between them; 
whilst the daughter’s self-will, which neither parent had 
power to control, rendered their house a scene of perpetual 
anarchy. The girl’s temper seemed to have soured with the 
departure of her beauty, and she had™ecome an object of uni- 
versal dislike. 

_ Although, however, it was so evident that the parents had 
irretrievably ruined the temper of their youngest child, by 
immoderate and criminal indulgence,—nay, in spite of the 
ungrateful return she made to them, for years of anxious ten- 
derness, their partiality towards her did not subside, neither 
did they feel an atom more affection towards the elder girl, 
who was a favourite with all who knew her, and so highly 
esteemed by the family with whom she had become domesti- 
cated, that no difference was made betwixt her and her young 
charges, in anything that regarded her social comforts. 

_ Neither Mr. nor Mrs. L—— expressed satisfaction at these 
tidings. The daughter seemed to feel a deep and almost 
savage envy as she reflected upon the difference of Jane’s 
condition and her own. It was a melancholy thing to wit- 
ness how the finest sympathies of her nature were gradually 
deadening in the bosom of this unhappy girl; and I fre- 
quently endeavoured to recall her from the obduracy into 
which her heart was perhaps insensibly lapsing; but she lis- 
tened to me with impatience, though not with disrespect, and 
I perceived that my remonstrances made no soe impres- 
sion. They slid from the intractable surfacé of her mind, 
like water from the cygnet’s wing; or, if they did produce 
any effect, it was that of intreasing her frowardness. 

The old saying, that misfortunes never come single, is 
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He was seized with ophthalmia, and in the course of 





founded upon a natural sequence of events, and is, therefore, 
no more than a very evident truism, which was never hidden 
in a well, but is always upon the surface, and obvious to every 
observer. ‘The reason why misfortunes never come single, is, 
that every misfortune proceeds from a source where others 
are produced with it, and the moment one is matured, the rest 
follow in their regular succession. Besides, it is a con- 
tinually fruetifying principle, and each new misfortune scat- 
ters around us the elements of many others, which are pro- 
duced out of it. 

Since her father’s reverses, the home of Elvira L~—— had 
been wretched. She was obliged to perform some of the 
household drudgery. Her music was given up for the more 
indispensable employment of the needle, or other necessary 
duties, arising out of those social restraints, which her father’s 
blindness had imposed upon the family. This was repulsive 
to her proud spirit. She was continually complaining. Her 
petulance increased, and the miseries of her parents increased 
precisely in the same ratio. To them her temper was a 
severe test, at once of spiritual discipline and of domestic 
trialjbut it failed in evolving any moral good, though it 
failed HOt to educe much evil. 

The house in which Mr, and Mrs. L——, and their young- 
est daughter lodged, was rented by a cabinet-maker, in a 
small but respectable way of business, whose son had just re- 
turned from sea, and was now living an idle life, upon the 
wages received for a twelve-month’s voyage, as mate of a 
merchant-vessel. He was a bluff, sturdy, well-looking per- 
son, with that sort of superficial open-heartedness, which is 
rather a conventional characteristic of the sailor, than the na- 
tural quality of the man, and often obtains for him a sympa- 
thy which he as often forfeits by an indulgence in habits of 
low licentiousness. 

This young man and Elvira L—— had occasionally met, 
but not the slightest suspicion was entertained that any inti- 
macy existed between them, beyond that casual one naturally 
arising from the intercourse usual among friends dwelling in 
the same house. Mr. and Mrs. L—— were, however, one 
morning, shoc}ed to find that their daughter was missing. In 
her room was found a note, signifying that, on that very 
morning she was going to be married to their landlord’s son. 
This, in fact, took place, to the deep mortification of both 
her parents. The only satisfaction that remained to them, 
amid their wretchedness, was the knowledge that their daugh- 
ter was the man’s wife; for, at first, they had feared she 
might have been worse. s . 

The wretched consequences of this imprudent step too 
quickly followed. The vulgar husband began by beating his 
wife, and, after subjecting her to a course of ill-usage for se- 
veral months, he deserted her, and she returned to her parents 
a sickly, heart-broken mother. 

The elder daughter, whom both father and mother had 
treated with such unkindness, was now their only comfort. 
She contributed greatly to their support, allowing them 
ninety pounds a year, out of a salary of one hundred, which 
she received from her amiable and generous patron. She 
was beloved by all in the house, where she had found a com- 
fortable home, since her retirement from her own family. 
She had marked the ways of Providence in the chastenings 
of mercy which had fallen heavily upon her unhappy parents; 
for this she expressed to me, when I saw her after their re- 
verse of circumstances, and looked forward to the great moral 
results with an earnestness equalled only by the deep anxiety 
which she felt for the spiritual welfare of her family. 

The younger daughter now, instead of becoming a solace 
to her unhappy parents, was to them a continual source of 
disquiet. She had brought upon them an additional incum- 
brance, that increased the privations under which, notwith- 
standing the aid derived from the salary of their elder girl, 
they laboured with painful repugnance. Poor Elvira had, 
however, become an altered person. ‘The misfortunes which 
followed her own imprudence had subdued her spirit, and she 
bore the moroseness of her father, and the querulous repining 
of her mother, with a meekness that showed her failings had 
been the result rather of misguided indulgence, than the na- 
tural growth of her heart. As she looked on her infant, and 
thought upon the misery of which it was more than probably 
born to be the victim, her heart was smitten with a pang of 
agony, and tears rolled fast over her sallow and scarred cheek. 
Her cup of sorrow was not yet full. Her husband, upon 
abandoning her, had associated himself with a gang of smug- 
glers, and in an encounter with the officers of excise, had 
been shot. Although he had used her with uniform unkind- 
ness, she could not but deplore the fate of a man sent thus 
untimely to his account, and that inan the father of her babe. 
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y n her gaze upon her orphan child until her|during periods of sickness. Her father had been a farmer in 
Ready Lie Z py won ake lip quiver with a}the North, and at his death, she being his only daughter, had 
roxysm of sorrow that has frequently moved me to deep sad-/left her a small income, upon which she lived. At the time 
eee still she was subdued and resigned; but this change|I am now writing, she had charge of a niece, ayes under 
had not rendered her a consolation to her parents. When/mental aberration, but perfectly harmless—a well-looking 
she was froward and tyrannical, they petted and yielded to|person, about the middle age, whose madness was that of 
her tyranny ; now that she was -esigned and enduring, they|melancholy. I had seen her from time to time, when I hap- 
continually reviled her for the difficulties which they accused | pened to visit the aunt, as she was permitted to go about the 
her of bringing upon them. Her home was, beyond descrip-| house uncontrolled, there being no appearance of insanity, 
tion, wretched; and the only real kindness she received in|except it was traced in the moody silence which she invari- 
her own family, was from that sister whom she had so un-jably maintained before strangers. _ 
kindly,—so cruelly wronged. That sweet girl used to soothe One day, ina violent fit of coughing, she burst a blood-ves- 
her with a persuasion so endearing, as to prove a medicament |sel in the chest ; inflammation and suppuration ensued, and her 
to her fractured heart, and draw from her frequent and bitter|case soon became hopeless. I was sent for to see and pray 
regret at former injury. The visitation which had overtaken] with her. With the approach of death the cloud had entirely 
this family, though it wrought a happy moral change upon|passed from her mind. When I saw her, she was tranquil, 
poor Elvira, produced none upon her parents. They suffered;|collected, and perfectly sensible. As I sat on the side of her 
and, it must be confessed, they deserved to suffer. I never|bed, she drew from under the clothes her small, attenuated 
ceased to use my best endeavours to bring them to a sense of} hand, which rivalled the sheet in whiteness, and placed it 
their errors, and to look upon the state of bereavement to|languidly in mine. ' : 
which they had been reduced, as a chastening of transcendent} “My dear sir,” said she, oy - “T am sensible now. I 
Mercy. J pointed out to them the favourable effect uced|know my last hour is come, but 1 am prepared; blessed be 
upon the mind and heart of their daughter, Elvira, ‘by the|God for his mercy! I have no misgivings: still it would be a 
afflictions with which she had been visited. ‘This seemed to}great consolation to me, if you would administer the Sacra- 
make an impression upon the obdurate spirit of the father, and|ment to a dying woman, who does not languish under the un- 
he admitted that some good had arisen out of the evil which| certainties of a feeble faith, but whose spirit is buoyed up upon 
had come upon them. Finding that his prejudices began to|the vigorous pinions of a holy hope.” . ; 
yield, I continually plied him with the best arguments at my Nothing could exceed the calm, yet pious, assurance with 
command, to bring him to a better tone of mind; and I even-| which the invalid looked forward to her soul’s freedom from 
tually succeeded. A severe illness, too, by which he was|the trammels of the flesh. She received the Sacrament, and 
attacked, about this time, opened a passage to his conviction,|at her own particular request, I saw her daily. One morn- 
and I had, finally, the gratification of seeing him an altered] ing she had rallied a little, and I took the opportunity of ask- 
man. The wife, always implicitly guided by him, yielded as|ing her the cause of that melancholy which, for so many 
he yielded ; and it at length became evident, that the heavy|years, had overlaid her spirit. 
stroke of afiliction which had fallen upon this suffering family,|’ “It is a painful history,” she replied; “but you shall hear 
was the means of bringing “ the hearts of the disobedient to|it. Mine has been a life of little vicissitude, indeed, but it 
the wisdom of the just.” has known one great trial, which withered my peace, and 
Poor Elvira suffered another shock from the chastening| bound my soul in the dark coil of madness, until the approach 
Hand, by which she had been so severely tried and disci-|of death chased the demon from me, and set me free for that 
lined, for that inheritance preserved for the contrite in the/journey which shall lead me to the paradise of God. I am 
kingdom of God's glory. The blast of death fell upon her|rather stronger to-day, and, therefore, better able to enter 
babe ; it was blighted in the bud. She mourned over it with| into the gloomy narrative. It will, moreover, be a melan- 
silent but intense grief. It was summoned to a better home, choly pleasure, before I die, to take a review of the past,— 
and she gradually relinquished her sorrows for the solace|that past which has taught me a sad, but salutary lesson. 
which that reflection conveyed. “ T was born in Cumberland, and had a twin brother. We 
The climax of misfortune ‘had now been reached, and the|were the orphan children of parents in easy circumstances, 
bright arm of mercy was lifted over the house of mourning.| who Jeft us a small but competent income. We lived with 
The stream of their sorrows had run to overflowing, until the|an uncle, an inflexible man, who became our guardian on the 
fountain could afford no further supply. death of our natural protectors. We respected him as a 
About this period, a young man of wealth, in the habit of] father, and obeyed him as such. In the neighbourhood lived 
visiting at the house of Lady , fell in love with Jane. He}a farmer with two children,—a son and a daughter. We were 
made her an offer of his hand. He was all she could desire,| playmates together in infancy, and grew up with mutual re- 
—as good as he was wealthy; and within a few months after| gard, which ripened, at length, into a warmer feeling. The 
the offer had been made and accepted, they were united. She| young men had an attachment for one another of the most 
quitted her patron and pupils with regret, and with the bless-|ardent kind, and each, moreover, loved the sister of the other, 
ings of the whole household. Her parents and sister were| which was reciprocated with equal fervour by those sisters. 
taken from their homely lodging, in the outskirts of the town,} = My uncle, and the father of the young man to whom my 
and placed in a comfortable house, near Brunswick-square, | yows of unalterable attachment had been pledged, were upon, 
where the elder daughter now resided. They were generously | what was considered, friendly terms—that is, they nightly 
allowed, by the husband, a yearly sum, which enabled them| met at the village ale-house, where they had a private apart- 
to live in far greater comfort than they had been accustomed| ment, smoked tele pipes together, and drank their quart of 
to enioys even before Mr. L——’s blindness had obliged him|ale; though occasionally, by way of cementing their friend- 
to relinquish his situation under government. Present pros- ship, such as it was, the quart was increased to two-or three ; 
perity, however, did not obliterate from their minds the lesson|and then it generally happened that dissension arose between 
which adversity had taught them. Elvira was an altered|them, which usually produced a feud of some days’ duration, 
woman, and freely admitted that her misfortunes had been to] and it has even lasted for weeks. When this occurred, my 
her the greatest earthly blessings 3—that but for these, she uncle was usually so morose, that our home was rendered ex- 
should not know how to enjoy present prosperity. Mr. and|ceedingly miserable; but my brother used generally in the 
Mrs. L—— united in the same sentiment. Their happiness] end to assuage the rancour of our guardian, by the blandness 
increased with their years, and this they owed, under God’s|of his manners, and the patience with which he bore the old 
merciful dispensation, to that child whom they had once re-| man’s ill humour. 
a from their hearts; but they lived to see and acknow-| « It was, at length, settled that our respective marriages 
edge their error. I beheld the father die upon her bosom, 


> 
blessing her with his last breath. 








were to take place, and the day was even fixed. Nothing 
could exceed the joy which the prospect of domestic happiness 
mutually inspired. The girl upon whom my brother had be- 
stowed his affection was a pretty, unpretending creature, as 
amiable as she was pretty, and as good as she was amiable. 
She loved him with an intensity seldom witnessed, and he re- 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Receive a summons to visit an invalid.—The invalid’s narrative — 
The uncle and father—Mutual engagements.—An altercation. — 
the old men’s violence——The Nephew.—A disagreement.—The 
uncle’s obduracy.—The interdiction—The old men’s rancour. 


In my parish lived an elderly widow, with whom I had 
ome slight acquaintance, from having occasionally visited her 


quited her affection with equal warmth. Indeed, theirs was 
no common attachment, and in proportion to its fervour did 
they entertain hopes of a happy faturity both here and here- 
after. Towards her brother my feelings were such as woman 
never could entertain but for one object. I loved him with a 
devotion which I cannot pretend to describe, perhaps too 








dearly, for my whole heart was bound up in him, though still 
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I trust my soul was consecrated to its God, with that spiritual 
devotion, which is beside all human affections, yet never dead 
within the bosom that has felt the pure glow of religion. I 
had not given my heart to one who did not know how to value 
the boon. I was beloved—ardently beloved by the man of 
my choice; and nothing could surpass the delight with which 
we looked forward to the day fixed for the consummation of a 
double union. 

“*One evening, about sunset, attracted by the balmy influ- 
ence of the weather, I happened to be strolling past the public- 
house in which my uncle and his neighbour used generally to 
spend their evenings, when my attention was arrested by the 
sound of voices that seemed to me in fierce altercation. The 
window was open, and looked out upon a field, traversed by a 
pathway for foot-passengers, through which I was at this mo- 
ment passing. Before I reached the wall, my uncle’s voice 
caught my ear, evidently raised to a pitch of angry excitement. 
I mechanically paused “to listen. I could not help it; there 
appeared to be a spell upon me. I was not actuated by idle 
curiosity, but impelled by an unconquerable impulse. I had 
to pass close under the window. When I reached it, I heard 
my uncle say, with a dreadful oath—‘ We will soon see which 
is the best man. My nephew has never let any one touch him 
yet.’ 

*¢ But,’ replied the other, angrily, ‘had he encountered my 
son, he would soon have found his match, and more than his 
match, I reckon.’ 

** Out, fool; you are drunk.’ 

“¢That’s what I was just thinking of you; for I know you 
are a mighty valorous man when flush of ale, but a mere 
dunghill in the morning.’ 

“* We'll see that.’ 

“T now heard a struggle for a few moments; but it soon 
became evident that the landlord had entered and separated 
the contending parties. 

“ ¢Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ [ must not have my house made a 
scene of such indecent uproar. If you are not quiet, I shall 
use no further ceremony, but show you to the door. You 
may fight as long, and talk as loudly as you like outside, but 
you shan’t stay brawling here.’ 

“<«If I live to see to-morrow’s light,’ said my uncle, in a 
tone of fury, ‘ my nephew shall fight your son with the broad- 
sword, and we shall then know which is the best man.’ 

“«* With all my heart,’ roared the other, bursting into a 
savage laugh. ‘I like your broad-swords for this kind of 
work ;—’tis the best way of settling a business.’ 

“The landlord again interfered, and the parties were silent. 
I was terrified at what I heard, and made the best of my way 
home, under an excess of agitation so painful, tbat I thought I 
should have fainted at every step. My terror was not to be 
dispelled. ‘The two young men, whose father and uncle had 
protested that they should engage in a strife of arms, loved 
each other as brothers. They were, moreover, celebrated 
throughout the country as the best wrestlers, cricketers, and 
players at single-stick in the north of England. Many per- 
sons eminently skilled in these sports, had come from all parts 
of the country to contend with them, but had been invariably 
defeated.. As they had always abstained from encountering 
each other, which of them possessed the superiority was not 
known, but they were considered to have equal skill, except 
at cricket ;—in this game my brother was judged the superior. 

“ When I related to him what I had overheard, he treated 
the matter lightly, saying, that it was a mere drunken brawl, 
which would be furgotten by the morning. I was rather 
quieted at seeing him look upon it so indifferently ; neverthe- 
less, I could not relieve my mind from the apprehensions 
which had taken possession of it. The passionate earnestness 
with which the old men had taunted and threatened each 
other, while they were evidently conscious both of what they 
said and did, led me to fear that the rancour of spirit by which 
I knew them to be frequently actuated, would break out into 
positive violence; and this fear greatly added to my disquiet, 
whenever what I had overheard recurred to my recollection. 
I could not sleep. 

“ The next morning my uncle joined my brother and myself 
at the breakfast-table. His countenance was stern, and even 
fierce. He continued silent; his eye fixed upon the floor, 
and evidently meditating some disagreeable communication. 
1 endeavoured to dissipate the gloom which hung over him, 
but could not draw from hima single observation. He ate 
sparingly, and was manifestly a prey to disquieting thoughts. 
My brother made a few common-place observations, to which 
my uncle merely replied by a nod, immediately relapsing into 
the same moody silence. At length, suddenly raising his 


head, he said, in a sharp, quick tone, ‘ Frank, would you see 
your old uncle insulted, without resenting it?” 

“* Certainly not,’ replied my brother; ‘if my uncle was 
insulted without provocation, [ would instantly punish the 
offender, unless he should choose to make a satisfactory apo- 
1ogy. 

*¢* Apology—psha!’ cried the old man, peevishly, ‘ what 
good is an apology, after a person has been injured ?” 

“* That, sir, depends upon the nature of the injury, the 
motive which dictated it, and a thousand other things. Ifa 
man forgets himself, and does you a wrong, should he make , 
you all the reparation in his power, I think you ought to be 
satisfied. It is true there may be wrongs of so foul a charac- 
ter, that nothing can make due atonement for them ; but such 
are few and rare.’ 

“¢ Thave been abused, sir, and think that is what no English- 
man ought to submit to; and I won’t submit to it: I will be 
revenged. You, Frank, must see me righted.’ 

«“¢That I will, sir, provided vou have been unjustly dealt 
with. Tell me your insulter, and I will call him to an instant 
account.’ 

“Old F. has not only insulted me, but called your 
courage in question. He has resolved to back his son against 
you, and I have plgdged myself to back you against his son, 
with broad-swords. You are both masters of that weapon, and 
we shall see which is the better man.’ 

“« Nay,’ said my brother, coolly, ‘I shall never, without 
provocation, enter into deadly strife with the dearest friend I 
have upon earth, and merely to appease the spleen excited by 
a drunken brawl.’ 

‘My uncle rose in great displeasure, and quitted the room. 
My brother went in pursuit of his friend, and, communicating 
to him what had occurred, found that he was already acquaint- 
ed with the whole transaction of the preceding evening at the 
public-house. His father had told him of his quarrel with my 
uncle, and insisted that he should fight the nephew without 
delay, in order that it might be decided which was the better 
man in the management of the broad-sword. He was very 
melancholy at his parent’s determination, as he had almost a 
superstitious reverence for parental authority, and fancied 
nothing so sacred as filial obligation. 

“My brother exclaimed vehemently against the reckless 
brutality of a father wantonly exposing the life of his son, 
merely to appease the effervescence of drunken passion. 
‘Never,’ said he, ‘ will I contend, with the weapon of death, 
against a man whom I love asa brother. Neither uncle nor 
father shall induce me to place the life of my dearest friend 
in jeopardy.’ 

“‘ My uncle was furious when he heard my brother’s reso- 
lution. He taunted him; he reviled him in terms no less 
aggravating than undeserved, but that produced no impression. 
His nephew was not to be seduced from his strong and virtu- 
ous purpose by the sinister ravings of a man who had only his 
own fatuitous and selfish revenge to gratify. My brother 
laughed at his guardian’s revilings, and remained firm to his 
determination. 

“ This unnatural schism between the old men produced a 
painful effect upon the young ones. They grew by degrees 
more estranged. One was continually taunted by his father, 
the other by his uncle, with want of spirit. The former could 
not bear to live under the perpetual displeasure of his parent, 
and in consequence the friends met less frequently. This 
was a subject of distress to the younger members of both fa- 
milies. 

“ After awhile, the father of my affianced bride-groom, not 
only interdicted his son from seeing me, but swore, with a 
vehement oath, that we should never be united. This oath 
was held sacred by the son. He could not bear the idea that 
his parent should become forsworn, by any act of disobedience 
on his part. He, therefore, henceforth ceased to visit me, 
which produced a corresponding coldness on the part of my 
brother, who, from this moment, discontinued visiting the 
sister of his late friend. This coldness gradually increased 
between the two young men, until, at length, when they met, 
nothing but common-place civilities passed between them. 

“To me, as well as to my brother’s plighted bride, the 
change was one of deep sorrow. We each felt ourselves to 
be the victims of other’s caprices, and the wrong was real 
agony to both. Matters went on in this way for some time. 
The old men repaired nightly to the public-house, but no 
longer, as usual, occupied the same room. They occasionally 
crossed each other’s path,—when bitter taunts, and as bitter 
recriminations, usually were interchanged. Their quarrel 
furnished the neighbourhood with matter for continual gossip. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The Brother's absence.—His return.—Coldness between the friends. 
—The challenge.—The meeting.—Skill of the combatants— 
Fatal termination —Its consequences.—The Father’s and Uncle’s 
deaths.—Madness.—Conclusion of the invalid’s narrative.—She 
receives the Sacrament.—Her confidence.—She dies.—Reflec- 
tions.—Conclusion. 


“My brother now went on a visit to some relatives in a 
neighbouring county, hoping that the breach might be healed 
when the father and uncle no longer perceived any probability 
of their unnatural designs being realized. But the feud was 
too deep and bitter to abate: the fire was smothered, not ex- 
tinguished. I saw no more the object of my heart’s affections 
but casually, and then his manners were constrained, and even 
repelling. I felt that the link of tender sympathy, by which 
we had been attached, was snapped. From this moment I 
had a sad presentiment that we should never be united, and 
my unhappiness increased with the anticipation. I, however, 
did my best to struggle against the disappointment, still hoping 
that time might produce a change in the hearts of those who 
had been the cause of so much domestic djstress. 

“ My brother returned, after an absence of nearly three 
months; but matters wore precisely the same aspect as when 
he quitted us. The coldness between the friends now daily 
increased; and the fire of rising jealousy of each other’s 
prowess was perpetually fanned and kept alive by those who 
ought to have smothered it, and, instead of throwing the apple 
of discord before them, have encouraged their amity and ce- 
mented their mutual regard. 

“ About this time, a fair took place in the neighbourhood, 
where there was a match at single-stick played by the most 
skilful men in that part of the country. Upon similar occa- 
sions the two friends had invariably avoided encountering each 
other, and this was their intention now: but my brother having 
foiled every competitor, the father of my unhappy lover goaded 
his son to attempt to strip the laurel from his brow. Excited 
by his parent’s taunts, he entered the ring to encounter the 
successful champion. My brother was roused by this unex- 
pected collision with one for whom he had felt a sincere and 
enduring regard. The former friends had a long and arduous 
trial of skill: but, after a protracted struggle, the contest con- 
cluded without any decided advantage on either side. Having 
once engaged, feelings of rivalry daily grew stronger within 
the bosom of each. ‘They now began to disparage each other. 
This hostile feeling was encouraged by the old men. It at 
length grew to sucha height, that my brother received a 
challenge from his rival, to contest the palm of superiority 
with naked broad-swords. The thing was kept perfectly 
secret. The old men exulted at what each conceived would 
be the probable issue. 

“I knew nothing of what was about to take place, yet was 
sufficiently unhappy at the change which had come over m 
mortal destiny. 1 became thin and melancholy ; yet the evi- 
dent alteration in my health did not appear to excite the 
sympathy of the man to whom my faith had been plighted, 
and | at length came to the conclusion, that he had relin- 
quished me for some new object. The mortification was 
bitter; but no sooner did this impression take possession of 
my mind, than it roused my pride, which kept me from sink- 
ing under the pressure of despondency : still I was a misera- 
ble woman. 

“IT now remarked that my brother was more than usually 
reserved ; but, whenever I attempted to draw from him the 
cause of his moodiness of temper, he answered me with an 
acerbity of tone to which I had not been accustomed, and it 
accordingly increased my unhappiness. I never for a single 
instant suspected what was about to take place, and yet I had 
frequently some painful misgivings of evil. I felt a weight at 
my heart, which I could not remove—an undefined apprehen- 
sion of danger, which I was unable to subdue, and yet for 
which I could see no assignable reason. 

“ The day at length dawned—the day which cast a blight 
upon my future years, now shortly to terminate in death. I 
shall never forget that day. Its soft, clear dawn seems to 
mock my memory even now. The bright sun appears to 
laugh through the long past, and to fling his brilliant beams 
upon the field that was chequered with blood. I shudder, as 
memory reverts to a scene which my brain could not bear to 

dwell upon, and which at this distant moment, though ren- 
dered somewhat less horrible by the long intervening interval 


of years, is fresh with recollections that death only can obli- 
terate. 


“T will relate to you the sad event, as it was told to me by 
my uncle, when writhing under those pangs of remorse to 
which he ultimately fell a victim. The combatants met in 
the remote part of a common, little frequented. They met in 
mortal combat; the father of the one, and the uncle of the 
other being the only persons present, besides the principals, 
upon this sanguinary occasion.. The sun had just poured his 
level rays over the horizon, when the parties reached the 
ground, Those who had once been the dearest friends, were 
now about to join in deadly strife. When they met, each 
impulsively grasped the other’s hand, but a word from my 
uncle subdued the rising ebullition, and they stripped for the 
encounter. There was a sadness in the countenance of both, 
which sufficiently showed with what a reluctation of spirit 
they were about to place each other's lives in jeopardy. 

“They commenced the encounter with extreme caution, on 

either side, displaying all the skill for which they had ac- 
quired so much celebrity. ‘There wa® greater anxiety in both 
to exhibit that skill, without inflicting a wound, than to do 
one another a mischief. They continued their play for some 
time, with equal advantage, not much to the satisfaction of 
the two spectators, who looked savagely on, watching every 
thrust and foil with an impatience for the result, as unnatural 
as it was furious. At length my brother inflicted a slight 
flesh-wound in the arm of his adversary, which gave an instant 
impulse to the spirit of the latter, and he pressed forward with 
a vigour that showed a strong desire of retaliation. My 
brother foiled all his lounges, and parried every stroke, with 
deliberate and wary skill. Excited at length, by the pain of 
his wound, and the consciousness of his rival having obtained 
a slight advantage over him, he advanced with increasing 
vehemence ; but, finding all his efforts unavailing, his attack 
became so fierce, that my brother, seeing he was really 
anxious to take his life, purposely dropped the point of his 
sword, received that of his opponent into his heart, and fell 
dead. The wretched survivor no sooner saw what he had 
done, than he was seized with frantic remorse. My uncle 
rushed to his nephew, and raised him from the reeking earth. 
The blood streamed from his bosom. The heart had been 
reached, and its pulses were now still. The eye was fixed, 
and there was an expression upon the countenance of sad, but 
mild, reproach. 
“ The father ran to the son, and embraced him in an ecstacy 
of ferocious triumph, but the wretched young man pushed 
from him the hoary savage, raised the point of his weapon to 
his own breast, with a bitter curse, and instantly fell upon it. 
The parent shrieked, and held out his arm to stay the stroke; 
—it was too late. The fatal instrument had transfixed his 
son, and the father and uncle were left to that remorse which 
was the awful penalty of their future days. They were tried 
for their lives, and acqu‘tted for want of evidence. The old 
men were henceforth despised and loathed,—being shunned 
as murderers, whom the law had failed to punish, but from 
whose souls the moral guilt could never be purged out. 

“ The news of this fatal event soon reached the ears of my- 
self and the unhappy girl to whom my brother had been affi- 
anced. Upon her its effect was dreadful. She never from that 
moment held up her head. She drooped until consumption 
seized her, when she rapidly declined, and at length closed 
her sorrows in a premature grave, in her one and-twentieth 
year. She did not murmur. The worm was in the bud, but 
she told not that it was there ; and while the sap of life was 
gradually drained, she bore the pangs of a severe and linger- 
ing disease with a fortitude and sublime submission to the 
Divine will, that showed by how elevated a hope her soul was 
sustained. Life had ceased to possess for her a charm, and 
she looked forward to death as a boon. ‘The boon came, and 
she was laid in the cold grave, by the side of him she had 
loved in life, and to whom she was united in death. 

“The father of the young man to whom I had been en- 
gaged, knew no peace from the hour of his son’s death. In 
order to drown all recollection of the past, he became a con- 
firmed drunkard, and was continually intoxicated: but there 
were, nevertheless, moments when the dark pictures of 
memory arose, with hideous reality, before him, and probed 
him to the very soul. The demon of remorse was so busy 
within him that, in spite of his habitual intemperance, he 
could not still its frightful whisperings. His dreams were 
his torments. He was haunted by the scene, which was too 
vivid and too harrowing for oblivion to invest with its shadows. 
There was no forgetting it. It was the vulture of his waking 


thoughts,—the spectre of his unquiet dreams. He was found 
one morning dead by the road-side. 
of apoplexy on his way home from the 


He had evidently died 
public-house, under the 





influence of intoxication. 
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“ My uncle’s was, if possible, a still more wretched end.|I fee] that I shall be happy, and those feelings will not be 
He was so haunted by remorse that his life became insup-| found liars. The Almighty would not permit us be buoyed up 
portable. He was constantly muttering to himself the male-| with false hopes.” 
dictions which his disturbed fancy conjured up. He lost his} “ No!” I replied, “that confidence which the true Christian 
appetite, grew dejected and sullen, avoided society, and spent) entertains, at the hour of death, of a removal from temporal 
his whole time in wandering alone into the woods, cursing in| sorrows to eternal joys, may fairly be considered a pledge of 
bitterness of spirit his own savage nature, in having been the] their possession. ‘The wicked have no such confidence. I 
cause of so horrible a catastrophe. His life was a burden,|have never attended an unrighteous death-bed, where doubts 
still he bore the dreaded load only because he feared to shake} did not overlay the sinner’s best hopes, and invest them with 
-* it off. He felt how unfit he was to die, and yet to him|the gloom of fearful uncertainty.” 
f life was one enduring agony. He had no respite from the} “I trust mine is not a presumptuous security, for it is with 
war within. His spirit had not a single interval of repose.|the deepest humility that I entertain it. I feel that it is the 
He longed for a release from so great an accumulation of| blessed work of Him whose ‘ property it is always to have 
mental suffering, yet dreaded the coming of such a release. | mercy.’” : 

“ One evening, however, during a paroxysm which he could} She became exhausted with the exertion of speaking. I 
not subdue, he flung himself from a cliff, and his body was] prayed and read by her for some time. She thanked me, and, 
founc the following morning, shockingly mutilated. Such] pressing my hand, said— 
was the end of these unhappy old men. They perished unre-}_ “I think, my dear sir, I shall not live tosee another day. My 
gretted, and not a creature attended them to their graves.| exhaustion seems to increase every hour ; but I am free from 
My sorrow was silent, but profound. I soon sank into a state| pain, which is one among God’s manifold and great mercies. 
of morbid melancholy, from which I found it impossible to|I shall shortly be with those whom I[ loved when they were 
rouse myself, and this eventually ended in complete aberra-| in the flesh, where, I trust, we shall ‘ hold sweet communion 
tion of mind. As the lapse of my intellects was gradual, my | together,-—-where there will be no abatement either to the 
hand was sought by several suitors, some months after the] joy or to its duration.” 
melancholy death of my brother and his friend; but my heart] I rose to depart. She thanked me fervently for my atten- 
had no room for a second affection. It was seared and blight-| tion, and begged that I would include her in my prayers. A 
ed. I determined to consecrate my days to the trial by which| smile was on her faded cheek as I quitted the room. I never 
I had been overtaken, but I could not endure the severity of}saw her again alive. As she had foretold, she died during 
the privation, and my intellects gave way. Even amid the|the night; and the next morning I gazed upon her corpse, 
incoherencies of madness, never for a single instant has the|still as the sculptured marble, but no less beautiful in death. 
one absorbing idea passed from my mind. ‘The image of that|Her history had greatly interested me. It was a sad one; 
death which had wrecked my senses, was ever vividly present| but conveyed a lesson and a moral, for which, I am sure, I 
to them; and I cherished it as the root and sap of a wretched| was the wiser, and, I trust, the better. It dwelt upon my 
existence. My income was fortunately sufficient to raise me| memory with that sort of vital recollection which one seems 

_ above the possibility of want, and as my natural guardian was| to feel can never die; and I looked upon the death of that 
dead, and my madness of a most harmless kind, my aunt, with] amiable sufferer as furnishing a brilliant example for my own. 
4 whom I have been living for several years, took charge of me.|I have often, and earnestly, exclaimed, amid the sacred 
| With her I have found as comfortable a home as the nature|silence of my own thoughts, and with that mute fervour only 
of my condition would admit. She has borne with my caprices,| known to God and my own heart—* May my last end be like 
and all the distressing vexations of my disorder, with a pa-| hers !” 
tience and a kindness which I can never repay; but she will} I know of nothing, in the long and varied catalogue of hu- 
be requited at the hand of Him who visits the merciful with| man events, that has so powerful an influence upon our moral 
His mercy, and the benevolent with His favour. feelings, as the sight of a fellow-creature’s dissolution. The 
“Tam sensible that the hour of my departure is at hand. The| instant transition from life to death, from motion, conscious- 
restoration of my reason is a sure precursor of death, to me aj ness, volition, and aJl those beautiful faculties which are the 
release from overmuch sorrow, bringing with it too, as it does,| attributes of life, to a mere inert mass of spiritless matter, is, 
an assurance of better things. In truth, I long to die, if it be} at all times, an affecting spectacle. And then the reflections 
God's will, and I bless him for the visitation. In my own] which it suggests; the condition to which the departed soul 
case, sir,—in the whole of what I have related to you,—I have| may be destined—whether, at the moment of its quitting the 
seen the sad issues of vice; and if the innocent in this world body, it may be freed from its mortal prison for a liberty eter- 
suffer for the offences of the guilty, it is only that they may,|nal in the heavens, or consigned to a bondage that shall 
: the more speedily, or the more effectually, be introduced to| extend beyond all limits of duration, and never know abate- 
_ the possession of ‘ those joys unspeakable and glorified, which| ment. : : 
the Lord has prepared for them that love him.’” I have witnessed the death-bed of the sinner, who has died 
The sufferer ceased; but the exertion had so enfeebled her,| without a holy expectation. I have seen him writhing in his 
that I quitted the room, hoping she might be recruited by a| mortal agony ; his spirit, at the same time, overborne by those 
brief repose, though she was evidently near her last hour.|dark apprehensions which ever crowd upon the minds of the 

Her narrative had saddened me. It was altogether a strange|despairing at their last hour. I have witnessed his death- 

but fearful tale, and brought to my mind, with sorrowful dis-|straggle,—that desperate strife with the great conqueror,— 

tinctness, a practical proof of what I have so frequently wit-| the horrible victory won over a soul that had no hope, and a 

nessed during my professional career,—that the happiness of| body steeped in the blackest hues of guilt! To form an ade- 

the many is too commonly marred by the wickedness of the| quate notion of such a scene, it must be witnessed. Words 
few. How often do we see one member of a family set the|can but convey a feeble picture; the reality is beyond their 
whole at variance, and make that home a wilderness of dis-|reach. I have likewise seen those summoned to their reckon- 
sension, which otherwise might have been a paradise of] ing whose lives have been such as to warrant the expectation 

ace. of an entrance into heavenly joys. And what a contrast! 

On the following day, I called and administered the Sacra-| The beautiful fervour of confidence, subdued by the humility 
ment to the dying Christian. She was composed, but much|of conscious unworthiness, but still strengthened by a most 
weaker than on the preceding day. She received the conse-|holy faith; the humble reliance upon Divine mercy, through 
crated elements on her knees, weak as she was; and it asto-| Divine merit; the calm, secure, reposing upon a Saviour's 

nished me to see with what resolved energy she supported|love and a Redeemer’s expiation:—these symptoms of a 

her feeble frame during so long a service. She assured me| blessed foretaste of the heavenly inheritance, I have witnessed 

that she felt refreshed both in body and in spirit, and spoke of|at the expiring Christian’s death-bed, and it has often been a 

her departure with a sober cheerfulness, which showed her| balm to my own soul. I bless God daily that he has numbered 

perfect confidence of being numbered with the glorious com-|me among his ministers. It has brought before my eyes 
pany of heaven. It scarcely seemed to her an effort to con-| scenes by which I have been improved,—my own probation 
verse upon those topics which most interested her, because,|has been rendered the more easy, and temptations less diffi 
though her earthly tabernacle was tottering to its fall, yet|cult to overcome. Still I have “ nothing whereof to boast, 
was her spirit strong in faith, and buoyed up by the influence| but ardently pray that I may “ continue faithful unto the 
of a righteous hope. end.” 

“ Dear sir,” she said to me, “ what a blessed thing it is to be 
prepared, when the summons is issued for our departure from 

a scene of things which we have experienced, to one which — 

we have not! Those who have nothing they can desire to 


live for, need not fear to die. I rejoice to say, I have no fears. 
PART I1.—no. 32. 17 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The road, soon after leaving the town, conducted us into a 
wilderness of sand and water, where it seemed, by the wheel 
tracks, that each carriage was in the habit of choosing its own 
way. Having traversed Prussia in its greatest length my 
eyes were not unaccustomed to scenery of the kind ; but [ 
question whether even in the deserts of Brandenburg, in the 
midst of which stands the capital (Berlin)—like a city trans- 
ported thither by enchantment from the habitable world— 
there can anything be seen more dreary and desolate. 

We at length reached a solitary habitation, apparently a 
toll-house. The bar, painted with the royal colours, black 
and white, was raised. No one appeared either to exact dues, 
or to question the passer-by as to his whereabout; but the 
coachman stopped at the door, and took in my passport. Ina 
minute or two he returned and we resumed our journey, and 
I found that I had passed through one of the entrance or exit 
gates of Prussia. 

The desert became still more desolate, and the wind began 
to moan with that strange unearthly sound which it has in 
lonely places, over tracts of snow or sand. To the left, the 
wilderness was bound in by the distant Baltic as with a girdle, 





istingui : ith which it mingled, b 
Wuen the author undertook to travel in Russta,—a coun- Seni” Wiaenion cht aamor madear’ 4 


try about which so many conflicting opinions have been pub- 
lished,—he thought he would best consult the advantage of 


its deeper blue. Everywhere else fields of sand and morass 
extended to the verge of the horizon. This apparently was 


io b : : , a ° a neutral ground between the two countries ; and it was with 
the public by making his book a work entirely of information, |no small degree of curiosity that I awaited my introduction 
and allowing whatever amusement it might contain to depend 


upon the nature of the facts communicated. 


It was with this idea he set out upon the journey, and he 


into Russia. 
The gate at length appeared, and its stripes of black and 


found “Se - | he) white, the former colour edged with red, so nearly resembled 
soon found reason to congratulate himself upon his decision. |those of Prussia, that I began to fancy I had been premature. 
He has not indulged either in theory or controversy. He has|'The next moment, however, the ring of arms upon the pave- 
given a plain account of what he saw with his own eyes, and| ment reassured me. As the carriage entered, it was stopped 
heard with his own ears; and however much the narrative by Cossacks with fixed bayonets; and one mounting behind, [ 
may in some parts be condemned by former travellers and| was thus driven like a prisoner of state, to the douane. 

their admirers, he is conscious that it will one day receive 


credit for its truth. 


CHAPTER I. 
ENTRANCE INTO RUSSIA. 


Departure from Memel—frontiers of Prussia on the Baltic—en 
trance into Russia—douane—reflections preliminary to the in 


The door of this house was guarded by armed sentinels, 
and in a room opening into the one where my luggage was 
examined, a Cossack stood, like a wooden figure, with fixed 
bayonet. The examining officers were in uniform, and wore 
swords; but they were not otherwise different from their 
brethren of England or France, than by a gentlemanly cour- 
tesy, which in those countries appears to be considered out of 
the way of the profession. They exhibited none of the vul- 
ture-like eagerness about trifles which renders the custom- 
house even of London at once vexatious and ridiculous; and 
_|so far from turning over my things like Jew-clothesmen, they 
_| were only anxious to prevent the attendants from disturbing 


quiries that are to follow—Russian inns—change of climate— their arrangement.* I must add that of the few books I had, 


living on the road—a 





scenery—peasantry—arriva 


at Mittau and detention there by the governor—the town and 
its inhabitants—Jew-smugglers—beards and costumes—depar- 


ture. 


In the middle of April, 1835, I set out from Memel, the last 
frontier town of Prussia on the Baltic, with the intention of 


visiting St. Petersburg and Moscow, and returning to Eng 
land by the way of Warsaw, Berlin, and Hamburg. 


At St. Petersburg I hoped to become acquainted with Mo- 
dern Russia, and to be enabled to form some idea of the real 


progress of her civilization, in so far at least, as this is indi 
cated in the manners of the people ; at Moscow, in the here 
tofore capital of the Tsars, I should find m 


yself in the very 


]|only one was opened. 
My passport, however, was an affair not so easily managed. 
The questions they put were innumerable, and the entries 
made in consequence by the clerk, would have sufficed for a 
memoir. At length all was over; and willingly granting the 
request made openly by the attendants for a small gratuity, 
I pursued my journey, marvelling not a little at the com- 
-|plaints made by some former travellers of the hardships 
ws indignities they had endured from the frontier police of 
ussia. 
I was not destined, however, to escape with absolute ease 
-|myself, Ata distance of two or three hundred yards, at the 
-|entrance of a small village, we were again stopped by soldiers 








: : : with fixed bayonets, and my passport again demanded. I 
heart of the ancient empire, where the tribes and nations of| confess I peng with eo tow By at pe Po to conceive 
the distant dependencies still resort as to a common centre ;/what purpose all this could serve; and when one of them 
and in Poland an opportunity would present itself of studying |coolly stepped into the carriage, and desired me to open my 
the character of the most interesting of the conquered pro-| portmanteau for the second time, it was with a very bad grace 
vinces, the preservation of which costs more in blood, and 


tears, and money, than a whole continent is worth. 


indeed I obeyed. But when the fellow, after putting me to 


[ this un: i 
My ~ ™ the best I could obtain for hire in Memel, re- ee en ee 
i 


sembled a di 


ence, which, having fallen into superannuation 


demanded money, my trifling stock of patience failed me all 


! on a sudden, and I ordered the coachman to drive on. The 
and decay, had been cut down for private use; and thi - itate 2 
py Toombs iy Yaga — mes pa crs man hesitated, and looked, or affected to look alarmed, and the 


very well worthy o 


his dignity, by nearly two feet of advan- 


soldiers persisted more clamorously; but when I attempted 


1 { to leap out of the i i 
tage over the others in point of stature. The driver was a ‘ wn ff anger pf gens Yenc nde 
tall, 


hale, ruddy old man, with a physiog 


complain, they raised the siege at once, and their curses, ‘ not 


! C nomy st 1 - ” mi i 
pressive of the quiet good-humour of the Teenie, Like the Soren till Ga ee 


postilions of his country, he rarely used his whip, 


drove on. I told this anecdote afterwards to the Chief of the 


- referri Secre i ° i 
Sp Gidll tallies, than penset te vides: and ne DP ring|Secret Police at St. Petersburg, and’ perhaps the nuisance 


give himself the trouble either of remonstra 
ing by words. In England this mode of government could 
not exist, for there the horses are only permitted to see 
straight forward; and to comprehend their master behind 
they must be made both to hear and to feel. In Prussia their 
eyes are uncovered, and it is curious to observe the anxious 


5 be . 7 . 
oe be J _— they watch the motions of the, to them, 


i ely did he|exists no more; but in case it should still continue, I now re- 
ting or encourag-| late the circumstance for the benefit of quietly disposed tra- 


vellers, These persons should throw the beggarly ruffians a 





* On this subject every traveller differs, not only from others 
but from himself. The conduct of the custom-house officers varies 
at every port and with every change of individuals ; and it may be 
well to remark that the last time I visited London (since writing 
the text) I had nothing whatever to complain of. 
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small silver coin on their passport being demanded, and desire 
their coachman to proceed. 

We speedily entered a forest, in which we wandered the 
whole day, and where I had nothing more amusing than my 
own reflections to beguile the time. These were naturally 
occupied with the country I had entered. It seemed to me 
that I was already able to account for the conflicting state- 
ments even of the most recent travellers, and that at my first 
step into Russia, I had seen both sides of the medal. It would 
be illiberal and unbecoming to charge some of my predeces- 
sors with prejudice; for this, when applied to a traveller—to 
one who sees the world in its different forms, and mankind in 
their different phases, amounts to a charge of absolute stu- 
pidity ; but surely they have not weighed with due attention 
the remarkable circumstances in which this very remarkable 
nation has been placed. 

M. Bachoutsky, a Russian author, gives himself the trouble 


of quoting an inquiry into the relative degree of civilization of 


the great nations of Europe at recent periods—but this is al] 
in vain. The insulated facts from which he would reason, 
can no more be taken as evidences of the character of a people, 
than a stone as a sample of a building. No sophistry can con- 
ceal the truth that a century ago the old nations of Europe 
were not greatly different, in the moral features of civilization, 
from what they are now, and that at the same period the Rus- 
sians were in a state of the darkest barbarism. The boiars 
lived in their chateaux, whether at Moscow or in the pro- 
vinces, plunged in all the ignorance of the feudalage. Their 
character was not elevated by a single trait even of that fan- 
tastic species of refinement which forms the poetical charm of 
the times of chivalry. Their women were at the same time 
secluded like Eastern slaves, and insulted, beaten, and occa- 
sionally murdered with impunity, like the wives of savages. 
Their religion was half paganism, or more than half: and 
Panitsa, the Venus of the heathen, jostled the Virgin Mary 
even in the temples. 

Such was the chaos in which the elements of a great people 
were plunged when the genius of Peter the Great first 
“*maved upon the face of the waters.” This man, rude in his 
manners, fierce in his passions, and vulgar in his tastes and 
habits, was in some respects no bad representative of his coun- 
try; but in the finer part of his nature, he was one of those 
intellectual giants who appear at long intervals among meaner 
men, like a comet among the stars. Nay, his very rudeness 
rendered him the better tamer of a rude people. No tricks of 
refinement, no Machiavellian cunning would have had any 
effect in a case like this. Peter carried his purposes into exe- 
cution by the strong hand. He compelled his subjects to 
assume the manners, well knowing. that this would bring 
about in time the reality, of civilization ; and rushing in upon 
the old boiar in his native woods, he shaved his beard by main 
force, 


“ And dragged the struggling savage into day.” 


That absolute power is in itself a prodigious evil no one can 
deny, but in this case it was productive of positive good. At 
any rate, when the creations of absolute power are beneficial 
to the people, they are necessarily destructive of itself—a fact 


which will probably receive some illustration in the course of 


this work. The successors of Peter, however, trod steadily 
in the same path. In particular his wife, Catherine L., the 
licentious Catharine IL., the late emperor Alexander, all pur- 


sued, and his present majesty still pursues, the wise plans of 


their great prototype. What have they effected? Of that I 
hope to obtain some idea in the course of my tour; but it is 
necessary, on setting out, toascertain the time aflorded for the 
ripening of these gigantic plans, and for the execution of their 
multitudinous details. 

It is true that the Emperor Alexis laid the first step, the 
vantage ground, from which his son was one day to take his 
magnificent flight ; but with Peter himself commenced the real 
civilization of the Russians. Since his death there have 
elapsed one hundred and ten years; but of these only seventy 
have been occupied by the above-mentioned princes, while the 
remainder is divided among the comparatively unproductive 
reigns of Peter II., Anne, Ivan, Elizabeth, Peter IIL, and the 
unhappy Paul. We thus arrive at the true data on which to 
proceed, and the only one which will enable the traveller to 
form a correct estimate of the character of the Russian nation, 
and of the present condition and prospects of the country. 
With these data in his mind, the stranger will either exclaim 
conscientiously against the ignorance and stupidity of the 
people in having effected so little; or he will inquire in as- 
tonishment, how they could have done so much in so short a 


period. What a pity it is that philosophers so rarely travel ; 
or, at least, in sending us of the staff and wallet to fetch ma- 
terials, that they do not lend us their own spectacles ! 

About mid-day we halted for dinner at an inn in the middle 
of the forest. ‘The inns on this road are all of the same con- 
struction ; and, although very unlike such places in France or 
England, are by no means uncomfortable. The coachman 
knocks at an immense door, and horses, carriage, and all, are 
driven into the house. ‘The traveller finds himself in a vast 
oblong hall, surrounded by the equipages of other travellers, 
and at the further end of which there is another door for his 
exit. The postilions are mending their tackle, the horses 
feeding, and flights of fowls fluttering and screaming around 
as they contest with one another the scattered grains of corn. 
Confused by the noise and darkness visible of the place, he is 
guided by his coachman to a side door, which opens into the 
portion of the house destined for the reception of two-legged 
guests; and here he finds a suite, generally of three or four 
large rooms, in any one of which he may establish himself for 
his meal. 

The furniture of these rooms, although cheap, is extremely 
handsome ; the chairs and tables being made of birch brilliant- 
ly polished, and, when new, bearing a strong resemblance to 
satin-wood. The walls are covered with bad prints, chiefly 
English, and the window sills with flowering plants, even in 
the depth of winter. During that season, and, indeed, for eight 
months of the year, every apartment is a true hot-house, the 
atmosphere being kept up to a certain high temperature by 
stoves. The windows are double—that is to say, there are 
two glazed window-frames in each aperture, a single pane of 
which is made to open, so as to render a change of atmosphere 
in the room at least possible; while every other joint or seam 
is carefully pasted over with paper. In each apartment, it 
must be added, there are three or four beds; but these, being 
extremely narrow, take up no more room than a sofa, as it is 
not the custom here for the husband and wife to occupy the 
same couch. ; 

My dinner consisted of a white soup, made of milk, butter, 
vegetables, and sucking pig, together with a portion of roast- 
ed turkey. The meal upon the whole, notwithstanding the 
blackness and sourness of the bread, was very acceptable to a 
hungry traveller: but, alas! with me it was “ toujours per- 
drix !’—for five consecutive days I could get nothing else to 
eat than white soup and roasted turkey. 

At the inn where I slept I found a clean and comfortable 
bed, although the chambermaid had the atrocity almost to in- 
sist upon my sleeping in one close to the hot stove; and I was 
lulled to sleep by the songs of a large company of peasants 
assembled in the kitchen. Some of them sung in parts, while 
the others contributed the chorus. The music was in general 
simple and mournful, and many of the voices were singularly 
sweet. 

In the morning as we resumed our journey, I felt very sen- 
sibly that I had- been travelling northward for some weeks. 
When I left Paris the weather was almost disagreeably warm ; 
while here, the pools by the road side were covered with ice, 
and the trees clothed in their winter finery of hoar-frost. As 
the beams of the early sun slanted through the branches, the 
effect was the most beautiful imaginable. The fable of the 
Magician’s garden seemed to be realized, for every leaf was 
hung with sapphires, rubies, and emeralds. The trees were 
chiefly pines, with here and there a few birches, gleaming 
with a spectral whiteness through the mysterious gloom ; and 
below there was almost always an underwood of juniper, and 
a rich green carpet of blaeberry bushes. ‘ ; 

We at length emerged from this seemingly interminable 
forest, and the view opened suddenly, disclosing numerous 
farmsteads and cottages scattered over the face of rather a 
picturesque country. The road led across a rapid stream, 
somewhat violent in winter, if one may judge by the strength 
of the breakwaters. These did not form a part of the bridge ; 
but, as is customary in Russia, were constructed at a distance 
of a good many feet. This description of view was closed by 
the first country seat I had seen since passing the frontiers. 
The ground story of the building was white, and the upper 
red, but notwithstanding, the effect was far from being disa- 
greeable. Beyond this, the scene changed into a most deso- 
late heath, interspersed with small pools, with woods and hills 
in the distance. 

At the inn where we dined this day the room was hung 
with living ivy, festooned with great regularity. It grew in 
little pots placed on the sills of the numerous windows. 
Having desired to taste at dinner some London porter of 
which the hostess boasted, it was set before me with sugar 





and a spoon; and, seeing me reject these appendages, the 
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good woman lingered in the room with evident curiosity to| little city, I left the carriage at the inn, and went to the po- 
watch how the nasty foreigner could otherwise swallow such|lice to get my passport vised. Some detention occurred 


a potion. This mode of serving English porter I afterward 
found to be customary even in the larger towns. 


s|owing to the principal functionary being asleep; but, at 
length, he condescended to awake, and I learnt that I must 


The scenery now improved every step we advanced till it|here give up my old passport, and obtain a new one. This 
became absolutely picturesque, exhibiting all the varieties of|did not surprise me, being accustomed to see the same kind 
hill and valley, wood and lake, with here and there patches of| of foolish and clumsy machinery in operation at Calais, for 


cultivated ground. At every house we passed there was one 


the purpose of putting a couple of francs into the pockets of 


unfailing appendage—a swing; and the peasantry might be|the King of the French; and in due time all was arranged, 
correctly described as being divided into two classes, those|and I was sent with a messenger to the Chancellerie of the 
who were swinging, and those who were waiting for a swing.|Governor. At the chancellerie I was desired to call the next 


I observed a mother passing by with her child at her breast 








day. 
eye longingly the tempting apparatus. At that moment the This was “too bad.” I travelled with a passport from 


seat became vacant, and, giving the “y to another to hold, 


she ran to indulge herself in a swing. 


the English government, signed by all the ambassadors and 


he girl who waited| other competent functionaries of Russia I had met on my way ; 
at dinner, when standing by the window, saw the swing un- 


and in this dirty little town I was now to be laid hold of like 


occupied ; and, pretending to be called, immediately left the|a malefactor, and imprisoned in it for a day and a night! I 
room. I saw her dart across the road, and into the swing ;|immediately waited upon the Governor to represent my case. 


and, when she had made three or four aerial courses, she cam 


1e| He at first appeared unwilling to listen; but I insisted dog- 


back satisfied. 'The men swing standing upon the seat, some-| gedly that my horses were waiting, and that I had at least a 


times several at a time ; the women in a sitting posture. 


right to know of what crime I was suspected, in order to jus- 


This machine is occasionally made of hewn wood, in the form| tify my detention. The governor appeared embarrassed, but 


of a gallows; but, in general, it consists of a branch of a tree 


at length vented his displeasure in some angry exclamations 


fastened transversely between to pines near the top, with two} against his clerks, to whom he sent to know the cause of their 


slender trees hanging down from it instead of ropes, connected 
at the bottom by what serves for the seat. Neither hemp nor 


conduct, retiring in the mean time himself into the next room. 
In a few minutes he re-entered, and with many polite apolo- 


iron enters into the construction, the fastenings being all of| gies informed me, that to-day was a holiday in his chancelle- 


tough roots and lichens. 
he next day the scenery was strangely diversified, no 


exhibiting a desert of sand, and now a rich and picturesque 
country. We passed another rapid stream, by a flying 
bridge, leaving behind a village and chateau near the bank. 
As yet the Russian villages consisted merely of isolated dwell- 
ings, widely scattered, without any attempt at a general plan; 


rie, and that, therefore, I must absolutely remain in the town 
w|till next morning. This holiday, I afterwards learnt, takes 
place invariably on the arrival of a stranger at Mittau, even 
when he presents himself at the chateau early in the morn- 
ing: but it is only justice to the present governor to say that 
he has made himself obnoxious to the townspeople by the re- 
formation of various other abuses, introduced, or protected, by 


arising, as it would seem, partly from the cheapness of land,|his predecessor. 


and partly from the difficulty of finding an area of productive 


ground sufficiently large for the whole community. In a pi 


turesque spot like this they are always a deformity. Their 
white walls and fiery red roofs give them the appearance of 
the houses we see in a child’s picture-book. Neither are the 
rural churches in this part of the _— very poetical objects. 

» peremptory-looking 
cone, sheathed with tin or copper; and are usually seen in 
isolated situations, where they serve as a common rendezvous 
for several villages. Glens, and woods, and vales, now opened 
and shut around us as we rolled past, with swelling hills in 


They are surmounted by a short, stur 


the distance, or dark forests bounding the horizon. 


The peasants as yet were still in European costume. They 
wore a kind of tunic, chiefly of blue or gray cloth, and not 
unlike an English frock coat. Sometimes this was lined with 
sheep fur. ‘The women exhibited little peculiarity in dress, 
and were inferior to the men in personal appearance. The 
men appear fond of the inn kitchen, answering to the tap- 


room of London; but I did not observe a single instance 


intoxication. At the bar, which is generally a little room 
adjoining the kitchen, while waiting to be served, they stood 
round the landlord, hat in hand, exchanging their remarks 
only ina whisper. The publicans here appear to be person- 
ages of great importance, or else the peasants are very far 
down indeed in the scale of being. When making my way 


Disorders, as annoying as the above, are observable in all 
c-|the great continental governments, with one exception. In 

Prussia they are fully sensible of the inestimable value of 
Public Opinion; and, perhaps, to this cause alone may be 
attributed the enduring tranquillity of a country where the 
citizen-soldiers are superior, both in numbers and military ex- 
perience, to the standing army. 

Mittau is built of wood, with the exception of the gover- 
nor’s chateau, which is a large square building, with a good 
deal of the air of a royal palace. ‘This, it will be recollected, 
was for some time the asylum of Louis XVIII. Some of the 
other houses are sufficiently handsome, and several of the 
streets clean and genteel-looking. The shop doors are usu- 
ally decorated with representations of the articles sold, even 
the minutest,—such as pins and needles,—and all very accu- 
rately executed. I was in particular amused by the painting 
on a barber’s shop which exhibited the operation performed 
within, in figures nearly as large as life. The zeal of the 
of| operator, and the heroic resignation of the unhappy shavee, 

are depicted with a spirit that is truly edifying. These pic- 
tures are on the outer doors, which fold back against the wall. 
The inner, which are partly glazed, open into the shop. 

The principal inhabitants of Mittau are noble families of 
small incomes, whose numerous equipages give an aristocra- 











n E tic air to the place. These are attracted hither, I presume, 
the next evening through the kitchen, ushered by a pretty|by the extreme cheapness of the necessaries, and some of the 
young creature, the daughter of the landlord, she pushed| luxuries, of life. Meat is only twopence an English pound ; 
through the crowd as if it consisted of cattle, thrusting her|a pair of chickens may be bought for eightpence; a turkey, 
customers aside with a gesture of angry contempt. TI have 


repeatedly observed the same thing, however, in Ireland. 


have repeatedly seen a merchant’s clerk, when tormented by 
the voices of the peasants who had come to be settled with 


in —_ condition, for sixteenpence; and a large brown loaf, 
I| weighing between three and four pounds, cost only a penny. 
Their servants, therefore, can be cheaply supported ; and, as 


th f i 
for the butter they had sold him in the market, snatch up a ye eet oem ne sone. pease ay 


stick, leap across the counter, and drive them out with blows, 


like a herd of oxen. 


they may easily gratify the national propensity for the display 
of a numerous retinue. As for articles of foreign produce, 


; gy at they are supplied at comparatively little cost, by Jew-smug- 

In the inn I allude to, I met, for the first time in this coun- glers. The _ sal sieahetabey salesis with ph ieueoner . 

try, = es Englishman. Sopp - — - was, |and, even in the courts of gentlemen’s houses, if there is a 
r he was going, nor do ink he knew himself. k at all i 

He was a citizen of the world, but unacquainted with the ine air ute Tia a colnet cee Ents eoaal onan 


dividual countries which compose it. He spoke all languages 


family nestling like a colony of mice. They are, of course, 


. tolerat i j 
with equal fluency, and all equally badly; now sruffine erated by the nobles, who by their means are able to enjoy 


French, now expectorating German, and now lubricating h 
mouth with Italian as one greases a coach-wheel. If this 


g | various little luxuries, which their pride would otherwise de- 
is}mand in vain of their poverty: but the government, whose 


what we English gain by travelling, we had better ae be interest is quite on the other side, has sometimes the cruelty 


home. The next mornin 


g the scenery was still picturesque, 
with spaces of waste land hemeeen. We seme a Solent 


to send them in whole gangs to Siberia. Money, however, 
like Pierre’s mistress, is a Jew’s religions; and the instances 


P f mart’ . ° 
cutie te the right, apparently of no great ‘atiquity, shout of martyrdom they witness around them only serve to animate 


which I could learn nothing ; and soon after arrived at Mit- 


tau, the capital of Courland. 


their zeal. 
Almost all the lower classes wear their beards uncut, and 





. 2 r : often untrimmed. These a di h i t not be 
As it was my intention to remain only a few hours in this| judged of by the Jewish beards we soe is Bandon ; fore Lon- 
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don Jew so adorned always looks filthy and unapproachable. 
In Russia they are absolutely ornamental; and the peasants 
more especially derive from them a certain manliness of air, 
which is highly interesting. I saw at Mittau some truly 
noble-looking figures, tall and athletic, with uncovered heads, 
and their magnificent beards appearing in well-defined relief 
against their bare necks. The men were usually clothed in 
a sheepskin tunic, with the wool inside, and boots reaching to 
the knees. The women are good-looking, not to say hand- 
some; and the Jewesses, with a shawl-turban round their 
head, look picturesque and oriental. 

The next day I was detained two hours at the governor's 
chancellerie; but, at length, being permitted to depart, we 
set out for Riga, where my engagement with the coachman 
and his horses was to terminate; and where we arrived after 
a few hours’ ride through a flat, uninteresting country. This 
is, upon the whole, the worst avenue into Russia that could 
be chosen, for there is really little to be seen. I would ad- 
vise travellers, even from France, to proceed to Lubeck, and 
take a passage in the steam vessel to Riga. 


CHAPTER II. 
RIGA, 


Arrival at Riga—idea of a Russo-Greck church—description of 
the town—Saint Hercules—market seenc—floating houses on 
the Dwina—Hotels of Riga—tyranny of the custom-house. 


Wuen we arrived at the banks of the Dwina, we found that 
the bridge, taken to pieces, as is customary in autumn, was 
not yet replaced, and we prepared to cross the river in a ferry 
boat. The scene was filled with animation. Numerous 
barges were about to sail at the same instant, and many more 
were crossing and re-crossing in all directions. On the other 
side a double or treble row of ships lined the water’s edge for 
a considerable distance; and beyond these, the fortified 
mounds, the dark roofs, and spires, and domes of the capital of 
Livonia, gave an imposing finish to the picture. 

Riga is so closely compressed within its earthen walls that 
the business transacted within the narrow and confined 
streets appears to be still greater than it really is. The 
houses of these streets, however, are in general well built, and 
some of them even handsome. The town appears in its best 
aspect when entered through the citadel; its tapering spires 
and small domes being then seen richly grouped together. In 
the citadel itself the church is a very elegant little building, 
with a spire of the most beautiful proportions ; and although a 
part of this, as well as the roof, is painted green, the effect is 
by no means unpleasing. In the interior, however, the space 
is so small, that the profusion of gold, silver, and paintings, 
thickly interspersed with lighted candles, gives it the appear- 
ance of a show-box. 

It was here I saw for the first time, the rites of the Russo- 
Greek worship; and in this little temple the traveller will 
find an epitome of everything remarkable in the national 
church. I do not mean to encroach upon my small space 
with descriptions of ceremonies so often described already ; 
but I may take this opportunity, in order to avoid the neces- 
7 of explanation afterwards, of giving a general idea of the 
place. 

The only seats in a Russian church are a line of benches 
which runs along the walls of the nave; and sometimes, in 
the middle, an article resembling one of those huge, square 
stools that are occasionally placed in our drawing rooms, like 
a bale of dry-goods in a warehouse. The stage, as it may be 
termed, is ascended by two or three steps; and the drop-scene 
behind called the Ikonastas, representing the curtain of the 
temple of Solomon, is a partition, sometimes ascending to the 
vault, with folding doors in the middle; and the form of this 
species of screen is different in almost every church. Some- 
times it is altogether impervious to the eye ; sometimes it is 
made of richly ornamented rail-work, through which a glimpse 
of the interior may be caught; and sometimes (as in the pre- 
sent case) there is a window at either side, through which 
you see the Holy Table covered with vases, candlesticks, and 
reliquaries, like the counter of an or-moulu shop. The screen 
is thickly studded with portraits of the saints richly framed, 
and in general the drapery of these figures is formed of gilded 
metal, so that only the faces and hands are seen. 

A great part of the service is performed before the Holy 
Doors are opened, but, at a signal, these fly open, and the 








worshipper beholds the sanctuary, which the foot of woman 
must not profane (as if heaven could be desecrated by the 
presence of angels!) with the Holy Table surmounted by a 
canopy, from which a peristerium, or dove, is suspended, the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost. Through clouds of incense, the 
ministering priests are seen flitting slowly about, or preparing 
the mystic elements speedily to be enchanted into the true 
body and blood of Christ. Behind the altar is the High Place, 
the seat of the bishop, and where none but he may presume 
to sit. On the left hand is the prothesis, or table on which 
the bread and wine are made ready for the sacrifice; and at 
the right hand a place which serves for the vestry. The 
service is performed in a kind of recitative, and in the ancient 
Slavonian language, which the modern Russians only imper- 
fectly understand; and this is interspersed with singing, the 
only music permitted. The people in the mean time perform 
their parts in the ceremony by bowing the head and body, 
prostrating themselves upon the ground, and touching the 
pavement with their foreheads. This is usually executed in 
a very graceful manner, especially by the women; who study 
the attitude as zealously as their fair devotees of the Anglican 
church do theirs in fulfilling literally the figurative prophecy 
of Scripture, “ At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow.” 

On crossing the drawbridge of the citadel, in order to enter 
the town, you pass a small Catholic church to the right, and 
on the left two German churches; in one of which the organ 
is amongst the most beautiful I have ever seen. The beadle 
told me, with great pride, that it was considered to be the 
handsomest in all the Russias. The streets in the neighbour- 
hood are, as elsewhere, narrow, but many of the houses are 
handsome, and built of stone. The other quarters of the town 
are far inferior; but what renders Riga almost insupportable 
is the state of the pavement. There 1s, indeed, a sort of trot- 
toir paved with bricks, but this is so narrow, and so much in- 
terrupted by the steps of the houses, as to be nearly useless. 
As for the carriage way, I cannot give a better account of it 
than in the words of a little Scottish boy whom I passed as he 
was limping along. ‘ Od!” said he, soliloquizing between 
his set teeth, “ the folks here dinna ken how tocausey; they 
put the wrang end of the stanes uppermost !” 

The suburbs of Riga are much more extensive than the 
town; and the streets there are almost invariably wide and 
good. ‘They are besides more Russian than the space within 
the walls, where the principal inhabitants and shopkeepers 
are German. On going out of one of the gates into the suburb 
called by the English the Foretown, I saw a crowd of persons 
crossing and prostrating themselves before an immense wooden 
statue resembling a Hercules with an infant on his shoulder. 
This modern god, they told me, was one of the popular heroes 
of the place; who, when the town was in the hands of ene- 
mies, entered the gate in the disguise of a beggar, and held it 
open by main force till his companions followed.* The coun- 
try people are perhaps little to blame in mistaking him for a 
saint; but it shows how little they understand the puerile 
quibble of the Greek church, which compounds between ido- 
latry and the second commandment by permitting the worship 
of pictures, and forbidding that of “ graven images.” Even 
in the temples themselves, however, this law is sometimes 
broken. In the Convent of the Miracles at Moscow, there is 
a bass-relief representing the Crucifixion engraved in wood, 
with a lamp burning before it, and in the Ivan-Velikoi in the 
same city there is a wooden statue of Saint Nicolas. 

The daily market of Riga is held on the quay, and presents 
a very amusing and animated scene. Vegetables seem to be 
abundant; and in particular the asparagus is the finest I ever 
tasted. Live fish are brought in large tubs, as at Leipsig, 
and some other places in Germany. Sour cream, however, is 
the staple commodity, being an article used in almost every 
culinary preparation without exception. Soups, sauces, 
gravies, all derive a new richness from this auxiliary ; and in 
particular the small peas, of which the Russians are so fond, 
could not be dressed without it. Among the fruits there were 
great quantities of cranberries, preserved fresh throughout 
the year, and used for juice, as well as for a summer drink 
that is said to be very agreeable. Blaeberries also are here 
in the proper season, and afford materials for jelly. They are 
larger than ours on the Scottish hills, and of a superior flavour. 
Bread and meat are about half the London price; but other 
articles, at least at this time of the year, present no remark- 
able difference. One part of the quay is occupied by a large 
open shed which serves for a café for the market people; 





* Since writing the above I have seen in the Cathedral of Lubeck 
a painting representing this “ Hercules,” who is there called Saint 
Christopher! I forget the legend attached to it. 
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who resort thither to drink quass, and eat great quantities of 
a very small kind of fish. 

While ascending the river by the quay, I saw, beyond the 
termination of the line of ships, a number of smooth oblong 
eminences, resembling the sand hilis near the entrance of the 
harbour at Memel. ‘These, on nearer approach, proved to be 
the barges which descend the Dwina every year from the in- 
terior of the country. Their burthen is usually about three 
hundred tons, and their construction as rude as possible. An 
immense oblong mound rises from the vessel, tilling nearly 
her whole area, with the exception of a gangway running 
round, and a space at the bow and stern for working the ship. 
This mound is a vast warehouse, containing also the dwelling- 
house of the mariners, provided with a door and glazed win- 
dows; and being covered with Russian matting (made of the 
bark of the Linden tree) it looks at a little distance exactly 
like a sand hill. ‘The small boats are real canoes, being made 
of nothing more than a hollow tree, with a broad pine plank 
at each side for the gunwale. 

The men were picturesque figures, in their sheep-skin 
frocks, and gaily coloured shirts, worn over their small 
clothes. Instead of the long boots which are common among 
the Russians residing in towns, their legs were covered with 
pieces of linen cloth bandaged round with twine, or anything 
else that came to hand. Their shoes were made of matting, 
like the coverings of their wooden houses, and their hats of 
white coarse felt of all possible shapes. ‘These persons work 
for some time at the roads or in the harbour, like the Irish in 
their incursions into England; and they may afterwards be 


seen in gangs trudging it back to their villages, with their 
staves thrust through a large black loaf hanging over their 


shoulder, and an earthen pot dangling at their waist. 


As for the vessels and the wooden houses, they return no) carriages, ‘he stranger should not lose a moment in securing 
When the cargo is sold they are broken up for fire- 


more. 
wood, or to assist in the construction of cottages. 


dwelling built in the interior of Poland. 





Sometimes, 
in fact, these simple edifices are transported bodily into the 
neighbouring country ; and the Livonian peasant inhabits a 


and treasure on a point of etiquette. Does the difference 
arise from the nations alluded to being mere barbarians, with- 


out weight in the scale of nations,—or from the circumstance 


of the envoy representing the Sovereign, while the traders 
represent the People of England ? - 
If, after all, our government is really ignorant of the pitiful 
position in which the nation stands in Russia, I hope some 
public-spirited member of parliament will take occasion to 


move for a list of the salaries and duties of the British consuls 


in that country.* 


CHAPTER III. 
LIVONIA—PEASANTRY AND VILLAGES. 


Departure for Petersburg—fellow-travellers—night adventures— 
Livonian peasants—their mode of living—loves—marriages— 
houses—the girl and the wife—political condition—progress to- 
wards liberty—mode of letting the lands—nobles—arrival at 
Dorpat—Esthonian women—miscrable viilage—lake Peipus— 
Russian colony—Narva, and the fall of the Narova—night-scene 
on the river Laga—system of territorial banks—arrival at St. 
Petersburg. 


Norwirustanprne the constant intercourse between Riga 
and St. Petersburg, the diligence goes only once a week. It 
is, therefore, always full; and as, at this season more espe- 
cially, owing to the bad state of the roads, it is a mode of con- 
veyance chosen even by those who usually travel in their own 


his seat. 

I was fortunate in my fellow-travellers. Among the rest, 
we had the pastor Saraé, a Lutheran priest of Moldavia, so 
far on his way to solicit the protection of the emperor for his 


‘ church, This he would, no doubt, readily obtain; for the 
There are two large hotels at Riga, the St. Petersburg and | Russians, like the ancient Romans, unite in a remarkable de- 
the London, but they are both abominably filthy. A lodging- 


house, however, has been lately established by a little Scot- 


gree, the extremes of tolerance and superstition. ‘There was, 


lso, M. Hartung, a G , Whose business in the mctro- 
tish widow—a kind of modern Meg Dods—where travellers pola we PR wee Dh tage lbs ag ee 


will find themselves very comfortably situated. ‘The house, 
which is called the King’s Arms, is in a narrow street behind 
the quay; but in the interior it is one of the handsomest in 
As yet it is chiefly frequented by ship masters, 
and the English merchants of the place hold there one of their 
clubs; but, for the benefit of my brother travellers, I advised 
the kind-hearted and attentive landlady to convert it into a 


the town. 


general hotel. 


Having given due honour to the frontier douane, at which I 
was myself examined, I have now the less reluctance in re- 
presenting the hardships and indignities to which British sub- 
jects are exposed, on their arrival by sea at Riga. This sort 
of discrepancy will be frequently observed throughout the 
I have no system to uphold, and no design but to 

i believe that the 
progress already made, and now making, by the Russians in 
civilization is without a parallel in the history of nations; but 
at the same time that progress has by no means been equal 


volume. 


relate faithfully what 


know. I honestl 


throughout their institutions. 


The examination of vessels on their arrival at a foreign 





polis was to teach the Guards to shoot. He had invented a 
very simple machine, by means of which an officer, standing 
behind a soldier about to fire, can direct his aim with unfail- 
ing accuracy. M. Hartung considered that a few lessons 
given in this manner would be worth half a lifetime of prac- 
tice in the ordinary way ; and the emperor seems also to have 
judged favourably of the plan, having bestowed a pension and 
an order upon the inventor. Hartung was a gunsmith, and 
is a simple, peaceable man, with no more thought of blood in 
his mind than an angler or a fowler! 

We had, also, Count Lambsdorff, a son of the late amiable 
and excellent man, who was tutor to Nicolas, when grand 
duke ; and last, not least, a Russian merchant, with a most 
patriarchal beard, and a countenance strongly expressive of 
the mixture of acuteness and good-nature which distinguishes 
his countrymen. With such variety in my companions, it may 
be supposed that the journey must have been a pleasant one; 
and so it was, notwithstanding that we foundered several 
times in the unfathomable ruts of the road. 

On the second night, no efforts of the horses could get the 


, ; A. vehicle out of one of those abysses into which it had sunk, 
port must necessarily be strict; but here it seems to be a part! and we were obliged to call in the assistance of the neigh- 
of the officers’ duty to insult as well as search. After rum- 4 


their 
wardrobe. 
after leaving the ship, he is liab 
by any vagabond in the service. 


n , bourin ts. Th t night, ll of us in hi 
maging a flour sack, for instance, these fellows will thrust S eehin wba 10s. omdrap Aton tae tn tae 
ands, without even shaking them, into the captain’s 


His person is yor per peta wy bet: place of branches of trees, and the unwieldy carriage raised 


The shame and indignation 


manner working hard for five hours in the middle of the high- 
way ; till, at length, a temporary road was constructed at the 


upon the new surface by main force. On the fourth night, a 


= fle anew einem eae y mapa th similar accident oocurred, but of much shorter duration. The 
ion wi tie f th d is ti 
me on the subject, contrasts finely with the tranquil servility seararahethee: seer tents Aer phoebe + fh eepmeranen 


of our government. 


One man never goes on shore without 
having a ship boy walking behind him to take off his master’s 


Snatching up a stick, he belaboured unmercifully the nearest 
postilion; he, in turn, horsewhipped with his whole strength 


Saar Ek die, seesats Gaal ties eeiieenteenen eee = nett mind the further one ; and the latter laid it into 
: nous yrmidons com- his cattle wi ip and if desi i 
mand it. Another refused to perform this operation, and de- ona tee > hag armen nag 


sired the officer to do it himself. He was taken to the douane, 
and detained there three hours before the affair could be ac- 
commodated. They are frequently stopped, while making 
seer in the market, and their pockets publicly searched. 

he same stupidity of vigilance continues after the cargo has 
been discharged, and a new one is taking in; and even then 
the captain is prohibited from receiving visitors on board his 
own ship. All this, it seems, must be passed over, because it 
is “ the custom of the country”—and yet, in our embassies to 
really barbarous nations, we are nothing loath to sacrifice life 


benefit of the whole flagellation to them. All this was ac- 
companied by the most frightful cries, yells, and howlings ; 
and, at length, by a mighty effort, the huge machine was torn 
out of its bed of mud, and rolled upon terra firma. 

The scenery of Livonia does not differ in any remarkable 





* Some shipmasters, it seems, were detected in smuggling in 
their hats. The opportunity for this could only have arisen from 
the want of vigilance of the officers on board. When such a thing 


takes place, flog both parties and welcome, but do not insult a whole 
nation. 
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degree from that of Courland ; and the manners of the people, 
though these were originally distinct races, are pretty nearly 
the same. The Livonian peasants, however, are still more 
solitary than the Courlanders, They rarely live in villages, 
but continue to inhabit the rude and lonely huts of their an- 
cestors. The diet of both is black bread oad testes gruel ; the 
former made of rye, ground without any preparation, and the 
latter occasionally enriched with vegetables, or, in autumn, 
even with pork. It is then they are rich; it is then they kill 
their pigs (of which each farmer has in general two) for the 
winter ; and it is then there is marrying, and giving in mar- 
riage, in Courland and Livonia. 

But the honey-moon does not last long. Their pigs, their 
grain, their vegetables, all are devoured in the dreary winter 
which succeeds; and spring, the season of gladness to others, 
to them comes chilly and sternly on. The ground is yet co- 
vered with snow ; the sod is a frozen mass; the womb of the 
earth is shut. 

Scarcely able to live themselves, what becomes of their 
cattle? When the stock of hay is drawing to a close, the re- 
mainder is sparingly mixed with straw for the cows, while the 
horses subsist upon straw alone. The latter animals are small, 
but surprisingly hardy. After such lean diet, they are set to 
work the moment the ground thaws. It is true, they often 
fall down from exhaustion after an hour’s labour; but, in this 
case, they are only turned into a neighbouring morass, where 
they contrive to pick up as many of the scarcely visible blades 
of vegetation, as suffice to set them on their legs again for an 
hour more. 

Spring, however, has its compensations. At this season 
the heart softens like the bosom of the earth, and the blood 
runs free, like a stream disenchanted from the spells of winter. 
Love is the earliest flower of the spring, and it raises its head 
amidst cold, and poverty, and hunger: it is in autumn, when 
the pigs and peasants are fat, that Hymen lights his prosaic 
torch. But there is not much of poetry, it must be owned, at 
least in the locality chosen by the Livonian Cupid, which is 
the stable and cow-house of the lord of the land. It is the 
duty of the peasants at this epoch, in addition to their other 
allotted tasks, to clean these Augean depots; and they await 
impatiently a call which promises both warmth and good 
cheer. When the day arrives, they hasten, in joyous proces- 
sions, to the scene, singing and dancing as they go; and, in 
the steaming warmth of the cow-house, the luxury of an un- 
stinted meal, and the exhiliration of the national votki, the 
whiskey of Russia, they forget the cold and hunger of winter, 
and give themselves up to merriment and flirtation. 

As the season advances, the love which was thus planted in 
a hot-house, ripens in the open air ; and by the autumn follow- 
ing, the harvest is ready. The flowers of passion are then 
gathered in for household use. It is true, they thus lose their 
beauty and their flavour; but the epoch is, for all that, a 
season of rejoicing; and here, as well as everywhere else, 
men celebrate with shouts of mirth, the moment when the 
glory of their fields and hearts is laid low. The house of the 
bride is surmounted by a huge plume of feathers, ribbons, and 
rags, of every form and hue, and her door is arched round 
with branches and flowers. At two o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, she hears a knock at that door, and feels as if it had been 
struck upon her heart. She does not answer—transmitted 
custom forbids !—and the comers are obliged to bribe the fa- 
mily to disclose her retreat. These are the friends selected 
to conduct the ceremony, and who are under the obligation 
to defray every expense preliminary to the moment of union. 

The hours are spent in drinking till it is time to go to 
church; when a relation of the bride gives the signal for start- 
ing by taking down the plume from the roof, and mounting 
with it on horseback. In this state he leads the procession, 
and the destined fair one follows, with her female friends, in 
a carriage borrowed for the occasion. The bride is usually 
dressed like a French lady; for her mistress would be very 
austere indeed, if, on so interesting an occasion, she refused 
tlie loan of almost any part of her wardrobe. The cavalcade 
visits the lord of the land and other rich neighbours, to all of 
whorn the virgin offers a pair of gloves, stockings, or garters, 
receiving in return a present of money. When passing the 
bridge of the town or village in which the church is situated, 
she throws a pair of garters among the crowd; and lucky is 
that individual who, in the general scramble which ensues, 
obtains possession of the prize. After the marriage ceremony 
is performed in the usual way, the procession returns in the 
same order, celebrating the event by shouting and firing pis- 
tols. The whole party then repair to the bridegroom’s house ; 
and both sexes sit down to a feast, from which they rarely 
think of rising till mid-day on Monday. 


The new home of the bride, like her old one, consists in 
general of two apartments. One of them is the place for dry- 
ing the grain, which is spread upon the stove, and on shelves 
near the roof, where the air is hottest; an operation which 
enables them to keep the article, if necessary, for years. In 
this apartment they sleep in the winter months; the married 
couple on mattresses upon the floor, and the others on benches 
that are ranged along the walls. Sometimes, in the more 
substantial houses, the corner occupied by the master and 
mistress of the family is separated from the rest of the room by 
curtains; but in general this distinction is dispensed with. 

In the second apartment the grain is thrashed, and this is 
the summer dormitory. Night is the time chosen for thrash- 
ing the grain, and after the exercise all stretch themselves 
without ceremony upon the floor, or on the benches. This 
strange custom is not productive of immorality. The peasant 
girls of Courland and Livonia are like those of other countries ; 
and their popular ballads turn still more than usual upon the 
beauty and value of female honour. Some of their rude poems 
describe the solicitations to which the heroine was subjected 
from her lord, and the successful stratagems by means of 
which she escaped. 

Our young bride, up to the moment in which we saw her 
fairly lodged in her conjugal home, had always been reckoned, 
like many of her companions, a pretty girl; but a shade of 
care and anxiety now descends upon her brow, and her beauty 
vanishes trace by trace. The object of her existence appears 
to be attained; the dreams that lightened her labours have 
vanished ; her work augments, while its compensations dimi- 
nish; her mirror is forsaken as a useless toy; her dress is ne- 
glected ; and, already old in heart, a few years suffice to make 
her old in aspect. 

The peasants of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, are com- 
monly said to be free, since they no longer belong to the land 
or to the nobles; but, in reality, they are only progressing 
towards a state of freedom, for as yet they cannot choose their 
own professions, but must remain cultivators till the popula- 
tion of the provinces reaches a certain amount. 

A very great mistake has been committed by most writers 
on this subject, and one which precludes the possibility of any 
accurate idea being formed, of the nature and value of the 
experiment instituted by Alexander, and now in progress, 
The peasants have been confounded by these inquirers with 
the nobles; and, it being assumed that the “ inhabitants” 
already possessed a greater degree of liberty than the other 
Russians, the step, it has been taken for granted, towards a 
still farther extension of this inestimable blessing, was easy 
and natural. Now the fact is completely otherwise. During 
the short period of the Swedish dominion in these countries, 
the nobles became civilized; and, as a natural consequence, 
endeavoured to spread the advantages of civilization among 
their barbarous vassals. Their pride was interested, as well 
as their better feelings, in the well-doing of their dependants ; 
and the comparative emancipation of the latter, by destroying 
the mutual bonds between lord and serf, has been as yet pro- 
ductive of any thing but good to either party. That the good 
will come, and the measure ultimately prove to have been a 
wise one, cannot be doubted; but, in the meantime, the advo- 
cates of freedom should not elude the question, or endeavour 
to disguise the evils to which even a necessary reform has 
given birth. 

The present system is simply this. The estates are par- 
celled out by their owners in small farms, and valued, not by 
themselves, but by a commission, in rubles and kopeks. The 
tenants take their farms at the value established by the com- 
mission, which they agree to pay, not in money, but in labour. 
At stated times, a man on foot, or on horseback, as may be 
arranged, is put at the disposal of the landlord ; and the ser- 
vice, extending to a certain number of days in the year, is 
calculated at a fixed rate. A field is also cultivated for his 
behoof; and the whole amount of such services forms the rent 
of the farm. Each farmer has in general three or four male 
assistants residing on the spot, and about as many females, 
The former, if married, are assigned a field, which they culti- 
vate for themselves; if unmarried, the field is cultivated by 
the master farmer. In the case of any misunderstanding, the 
farmer may complain at once to the governor of the province, 
and his complaint is readily listened to. He may also remove, 
on going through certain legal formalities, from one farm to 
another. 

This, so far as it goes, is liberty ; but the people do not, as 
yet, comprehend the word. They seek to change their mas- 
ter, thinking that change is liberty. They neglect the fields 
which they do not now look upon as their own ; and their land- 
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longer. Too ignorant to become really independent, their 
existence is a continued series of famine and repletion. 
When the year is good, the farmer, instead of preserving his 
money for hone exigencies, lays it out in horses and cows, 
which he is speedily obliged to sell. All these, however, are 
merely the evils of ignorance. Slavery, the great barrier 
inst civilization has been overthrown; and I venture to 
predict, that, fifty years hence, the traveller in the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia will find a free and flourishing peasantry. 

The nobles of these provinces are almost all of German 
descent, and their lands are the ancient fiefs of the Brothers 
of the Sword. This confraternity, although often confounded 
with that of the Teutonic Knights, was, in reality, completely 
distinct, and was formed at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, for the express purpose of conquering Livonia 
to Christianity. In 1238, they adopted the rules of the Teu- 
tonic order, and united themselves to that body, but without 
giving up their own identity. Their grand master became 
sovereign, while the Teutonic grand master reigned in Prus- 
sia. It was in 1550 that an invasion of the Russians over- 
threw this military empire ; when the grand master sunk into 
Duke of Courland, and the rest of his dominions became the 
ay vy! of Sweden and Poland. 

At the present day, Livonia is peopled half by Letts and 
half by Esthonians, and the latter are said to retain much ot 
their hostility to their German lords. The Cours are more 
reconciled ; while the Letts are as yet hardly emerged from 
the indifference of apathy. 

It was at Dorpat that we found the Esthonian population of 
Livonia commence. This town is said to have been founded 
by Iaroslaf I., at the beginning of the eleventh century, the 

rovince having then made part of the Russian dominions. 
No trace, however, of such respectable antiquity is now visible. 
The place has been so often burnt down that at this moment 
it is quite new, and is indeed a very handsome little town. 
Its university was founded in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus ; 
but, in the time of Olearius was so little known as to boast 
only about a score of students, half Swedes and half Fins. It 
was re-established by the Emperor Paul, and is at present a 
school of great respectability. 

On leaving Dorpat, I saw a very unfavourable specimen of 
the Esthonian peasantry. The sample consisted of about a 





readers: “It is, no doubt, a colony of Russians—a crown 
village.” 

The environs of Narva are extremely picturesque; and, as 
we passed through the citadel, the majestic ruins of the old 
and new fortress touched the scene with an effect not unallied 
to sublimity. I was desirous, however, of expending the 
little time I had in a visit to the celebrated falls of the Narova; 
and we no sooner arrived at the station, than after negotia- 
ting with the conducteur of the diligence, I took post horses, 
and set off at full gallop for the spot, in the only vehicle that 
could be obtained at the moment—an open cart. 

I remember having been disappointed by the great fall of 
Schaffhausen, and I was so in like manner by that of the 
Narova. It did not, in fact, correspond with my idea of a fall 
at all. I saw only a mass of black and boiling waters, ex- 
tending a considerable distance up and down the river, here 
and there broken into white foam, and deserving the name of 
a torrent rather than that of a cataract. But when I had 
placed myself upon the middle of a wooden bridge, which 
spans the flood in the most impossible situation imaginable, 
the spectacle presented itself in a new aspect, and I was able 
to account for the reputation enjoyed by the “ Fall.” 

Immediately opposite to the spectator, as he looks up the 
river, the torrent breaks upon a ledge of rocks, and performs 
a furious and headlong descent of a few feet. This is not 
sufficient to constitute a great fall in itself; but it is the point 
@appui of the whole scene. Here centre the rush and the 
roar of the far-extending volume of water before you; and the 
mind unconsciously invests with the attributes of power, mag- 
nitude, and passion, which in reality belong to the river, that 
single spot more immediately and prominently presented to 
its perceptions. 

ven making allowance, however, for such involuntary illu- 
sions, I cannot conceive how Mr. Rae Wilson could have sup- 
posed the fall to be a thousand feet broad, and four hundred 
and seventy-three feet high! At the spot I allude to, where 
alone there is any thing at all resembling a fall, the river is 
just a hundred paces broad, and the descent of the water over 
the rocks is certainly within the computation of Herbinius— 
twelve feet. The four hundred and seventy-three feet men- 
tioned by Mr. Wilson, if not a mistake altogether, must be 
the descent of the river in a course of at least half a mile. 





dozen young women, so like each other that, in a smaller 
number, they must have been taken for sisters. All had the 
same lank, uncombed yellow hair hanging over their shoul- 
ders, the same light, meaningless eyes, and the same fishy 
complexion; and all were arrayed in a garb so ingeniously 
contrived to conceal the shape, that I was for some time in 
doubt as to their sex. 

A village next attracted my attention, on the right-hand 
side of the road—if it be lawful to call such a thing a village. 
It consisted of thirty or forty of the most wretched huts that 
can be conceived, open, one would think, in all quarters, to 
wind and weather, and yet each possessing, no doubt, some 
central hole where the family might burrow in warmth and 
filth. These habitations were set down without the smallest 
regard to a general plan; and not even the earliest rudiments 
of a street could be detected. It seemed as if the people, 
though compelled to live in society, had resolved to preserve 
each his own solitary and distinctive character inherited from 
his ancestors; and thus the place gave one the idea,—if such 
a thing can be conceived,—of a village of hermits. 

This was, in some degree, the general character of the 
villages between Dorpat and Narva; but with one very re- 
markable exception, occurring on the banks of the lake Peipus. 
This immense sheet of water, seventy-five miles long, and 
thirty-eight broad, lay in utter lifelessness between its level 
banks, the further side lost in the hazy distance. Three or 
four small oar-boats specked its surface, manned, no doubt, 
though we could not see them, by some sleepy fishermen ; but 
no sails floated along its bosom, not a single symptom appeared 
of the activity either of business or pleasure. Built upon the 
brink of this tranquil sea, stood the village in question. The 
houses, like those of all the Russian villages which we were 
destined to see, were formed of the trunks of pines stripped of 
the bark, and their ends, at the corners of the building, locked 
into each other with the nicest precision. The gables were 
towards the road, connected together by large gates, or walls 
of the same material; and the over-arching part of the roof 
was neatly ornamented with such plain sculpture as the axe 
can execute. All was uniform, all clean, and the general 
effect was not only pleasing but handsome. At this place we 
did not see a single human being, even at the windows. The 
answer my fellow-travellers made to my inquiries was unin- 
telligible at the time, and will perhaps surprise some of my 


The account given by the old traveller Olearius, possesses a 
quality cf imagination of quite a different kind, and its truth 
as well as beauty will strike every one who visits the Narova. 

“ About half a league above this town,” says he, “ there is 
a fall of water, which makes a dreadful noise, and is so violent, 
that breaking upon the rocks it is reduced, as it were, to pow- 
der, which filling the air, affords a strange sight, by reason 
that the sun shining upon it, makes a kind of rainbow no less 
pleasant than that framed in the clouds.” 

After leaving Narva (once a Hanseatic town!) we crossed 
the river Laga on a flying bridge. It was now dark, and the 
embarkation took place by torch-light. The scene was worth 
the study either of a poet or painter; and the tumbling, rush- 
ing, and roaring of the black waters of the river added enough 
of the idea of danger to keep our feelings on the stretch. The 
operation was superintended by soldiers in uniform, whose 
figures contrasted finely with those of the shaggy, sheep- 
skinned peasants who conducted the moving bridge. When 
coach, horses, and passengers were at length fairly on board, 
and we found ourselves gliding out into the torrent, whose 
mystic forms were distorted by the lights that danced brokenly 
on the surges, I would not for a few minutes have exchanged 
feelings with any hero of romance who ever launched upon 
the sea of adventure, to tumble on for a time in danger, dark- 
—_ and mystery—and then land safe and sound upon terra 

rma! 

From this place to St. Petersburg, the scenery may be said 
to have been entirely without relief. As soon as there was 
light enough, a dreary flat presented itself, with here and 
there a jungle or morass, and a few huts on the brink of the 
cheerless horizon. As we advanced, this expanse became al- 
most entirely covered with snow; and groups of peasants, 
men and women, engaged in clearing it, amounting in all I 
should think to some thousands, lined the road. Occasionally 
the passengers were obliged to descend and wade through the 
snow themselves. Every thing gave us to understand that 
we had entered the government of St. Petersburg, where the 
climate is severer than in any other civilized country in the 
world ; and where at this moment the highway, covered with 
the snows of winter, and broken up by the thaws of spring, 
enjoyed the advantages of neither season. 

t was not till after we had crossed the flying-bridge that 








we had fairly entered Russia. Till then we had traversed the 
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governor-generalships of Courland and Livonia, and a portion 
of that of Esthonia, of which the capitals are Mittau, Riga, 
The inhabitants of those provinces in the middle 
ages were various struggling tribes, afterwards conquered 
successively by Russians, Poles, Danes, Swedes, and Ger- 
Under so many masters, the people of course sunk 


and Revel. 


mans. 





became, although only for a short time, a famous mart of com- 
merce. Peter the Great, however, was not likely to allow 
the maritime frontiers of his kingdom to remain long in the 
hands of a foreign power. He directed his utmost resources 
to the reconquest of the Neva; and in the month of April, 
1703, we find him, in the rank of a captain of grenadiers, 


into the lowest state of servage ; and, indeed, it was not till}marching under the orders of his own general, along those 


the late reign that any general attempt was made to elevate 


them to their proper rank in the creation. 


While the peasants remain ina state of ignorance, the pro- 
This is, in 


prietors will, as a matter of course, remain poor. 


wild and dreary banks where a stupendous city was one day 

to be called into being by the enchantments of his genius. 
The fortress of Nyen soon fell, and a Swedish fleet which, 

unconscious of the circumstance, appeared at the mouth of the 


a great measure, the condition of both at present, but a rapid | river, was destroyed by a party in boats headed by the Tsar in 


change for the better is in progress. 


The system of territorial 


person. Peter was thus master of the Neva, the grand avenue 


loan-banks, which prevails in all the three provinces, is one|of commerce to the centre of his dominions; and the question 


great means of keeping up the resources of the landholders. 
These banks lend to the proprietor upon mortgage, in such a 


naturally became, how to secure the conquests he had gained. 
The whole country around was a forest ora marsh. The 





manner, that if the interest is regularly paid the principal can| darkness of these primeval woods was only relieved here and 


never be demanded. 


If the interest is not paid, the bank|there by a gleam of water, which showed that they were 
takes the estate into its own hands, and continues to manage | nearly impassable by the foot of man. 


A few huts on the elge 


it till the deficiency is made up; and the land then returns} of the river were tenanted by savage natives, who lived upon 


to its owner. 
small sinking fund upon the principal is required every year. 
In Courland, also, the interest is five per cent. while in Livo- 
nia and Esthonia it has been reduced from that rate to four. 

On quitting Esthonia the change in the appearance of the 
population is very perceptible, and not very pleasing. Some 
of the women of that province, in spite of their lank yellow 
hair, are tolerably good looking; while here, the fair sex as 
yet are clad with just as little regard to the picturesque ; and 
are besides—we speak it under correction—stumpy and ugly. 

It was the middle of the night before we reached St. Pe- 
tersburg. The streets were deserted, except by the watch- 
men, who stood here and there at regular distances, each 
armed with a pole-axe. Every thing was as silent as the 
grave ; and at an hour when London its traversed by hurrying 
crowds, and the houses shaken by the roll of carriages, I found 
the great northern metropolis buried in profound slumber. 
My first impression was amazement at the gigantic scale on 
which the city appeared to be laid out, and the stupendous 
forms of the objects around me; but when we rolled past the 
magnificent bridge over the Fontanka, I could hardly contain 
my impatience till the morning. 

We at length reached the Diligence Hotel, an advertise- 


ment of which, boasting, among other advantages, of its rea- 
sonable terms, I had seen in every inn on the road, and here 
Here too 


I took up my abode for the remainder of the night. t 
I had reason to be surprised at the great scale on which 


things are conducted in St. Petersburg: the price of a bed- 
100m, destitute of almost every comfort and convenience, was 


five rubles! 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE ORIGIN OF ST, PETERSBURG. 


Origin of St. Petersburg—first appearance of Peter the Great on 
the banks of the Neva—idea of the localities—construction of 
the fortress—manner of building—progress of the works—the 
log-hut palace—influx of population—mysterious marriage of the 
‘Tsar—martiage of the dwarfs—funeral of the dwarf-husband— 
first book printed at St. Petersburg—compulsory increase of the 


city—discontent of the people—triumph and death of the ‘Tsar. 


Tue site of Petersburg may be said to have belonged from 
The republic of Novgorod 


time immemorial to the Russians. 


In Courland there is this difference, that a| the fish of the Neva, and the rewards they sometimes received 


for piloting the Swedish barks up the stream. It was here 
the Tsar determined to found a mighty and magnificent city. 

Before the Neva falls into the Gulf of Finland, it sends off 
two branches to the right, and the three streams form the 
grand outline of its delta. Exactly midway between these 
two branches, there was a very small island, separated from 
the right bank only by a narrow channel. The main body of 
the river, therefore, was in its front, the small channel behind, 
and Behind that an immense morass; while on either side an 
arm of the Neva embraced the morass, of which they formed 
an island. It was this spot which Peter chose for his citadel ; 
and here he set to work with an earnestness of enthusiasm, a 
“ regia animositas,” which has few parallels in history. 

It was necessary to elevate the surface of the little island 
by means of earth transferred from other places—to cut tim- 
ber—to transport stones—even before the actual task of con- 
structing the fortress commenced ; and the number of Jakour- 
ers required was, therefore, immense. These consisted not 
only of the troops—of the Swedish prisoners—of the neigh- 
bouring Ingrians and Carelians—even of the people of Olonetz 
and Novgorod ; but also of vast numbers of labourers from the 
interior governments of the empire—of Cossacks, Tatars, 
Kalmuks, brought hither from their distant solitudes to build 
a city between the Baltic and the White Sea. Forty thou- 
sand men were thus employed at one time; races, tongues, 
and creeds were intermixed; and the young women of the 
Neva, the mothers of the future capital, received husbands 
from the banks of the Don and the Volga. 

To provide instruments of labour for such a multitude would 
have swallowed up a revenue much greater than Peter's. 
Besides, that was their own affair. The Tsar merely com- 
manded them to do such a thing—he did not interfere with 
the mode in which they were to set about it. They had 
neither pickaxes, nor hatchets, nor shovels, nor carts ; but 
they had their fingers to dig, their hands wherewith to carry, 
and, if more was necessary, they could turn their caftans into 
sacks. In this manner the work progressed with a rapidity 
which seems astonishing. In a few weeks the face of nature 
was changed, and instead of two fishing-huts in ruins, the only 
original habitations on the island, there arose the walls of a 
formidable fortress. It is needless to say, that in the mean- 
time the workmen slept upon the damp ground, and in the 
open air; and that it was very often a matter of impossibility 
in such a wilderness as this, to supply forty thousand Elijahs 
with their daily meal. The building of St. Petersburg it is 


may be looked upon as a rebel power springing up in times of| calculated, cost the lives of upwards of three hundred thou- 


tumult and disaster; and when Ivan III. in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, brought under his sway the whole of its dependencies, 


he only gathered together the divided provinces of Russia. 


The Neva was then, as it had been for several centuries 
before, the grand highway of the external commerce of Nov- 
gorod ; and Ingria on the left bank, and Carelia on the right, 
had been more than once a debatable land of bloodshed be- 
tween the forces of the republic and those of the invading 
The latter at length, after experiencing various 
fortunes, in the course of which they were sometimes masters 
of the province, and were sometimes expelled, taking advan- 
tage of the distracted state of the country in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, obtained firm possession of Ingria 
and Carelia, which eventually were surrendered to them in 


Swedes. 


1617 by the treaty of Stolbof. 
The Swedes made good use of their conquest. 


PART I. =-No, 32. 


They built 

a town called Nyen, at the confluence of the Okhta with the 

Neva (nearly opposite the Smolnoi monastery of to-day) which 
18 


sand men. 

In four months the fortress was completed, and named in 
honour of the apostle. It contained a wooden church dedi- 
cated to the apostles Peter and Paul, on the three spires of 
which a ship’s flag was hoisted on Sundays and festivals. ‘The 
roofs of the houses were covered, in the Finnish fashion, with 
turf or birch bark. ‘To the south of the church, where the 
commandant’s house is now placed, there was a corps de 
garde, with two ornaments in front curiously characteristic of 
the time and the country. ‘These were the wooden figure of 
a horse with its back forming an edge as sharp as could be 
produced, and a post surrounded by a narrow circle of stakes, 
the upper ends cut to a fine point. On the horse convicted 
culprits were seated astride; on the post they were placed 
standing. . 

The imperial palace was not in the fortress but close by, 
{t was a common log-house, fifty-six feet long and twenty-one 
broad, and contained two apartments, one on cach side of the 
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i iti The imperial family, 

le bed-room the breadth of the passage to fill up. {the citizens of Petersburg had seen. | 
ie —— painted outside to resemble brick ; and the the foreign ministers, and the principal grandees of na 
interior, instead of tapestry, was hung with coarse canvass| were present ; and these had the satisfaction of seeing the 


painted white. 


The ceiling, with its large rude joints, was|greatest man of his age enact the part of master of the cere- 


in li i i irl’s weddi rformed his duty with 
lik nner; and the ridge of the roof was adorned |monies at a girl’s wedding. Peter performe 
p= pot a the centre, and A omh end with a bomb in|the same zealous enthusiasm which distinguished the founder 


sculptured wood. 


M. Bachoutsky calls the bed-room a kit-|of Petersburg, and the conqueror of Pultava. He paraded the 


i is inci in hi i first marshal of the day, with music 
hen ; but its only entrance is from one of the principal apart-|streets in his quality of 1 
cent and besides it is covered, roof and walls, with white |playing before him; and during the banquet went round the 


canvass like the others. 


The kitchen doubtless was alto-|table, decorated with an immense shoulder-knot of lace and 


gether apart from the cottage, according to a custom very ribbons, serving the guests and forcing them to do justice to 


general in the Russian houses. 


Menchikoff, the favourite,|the good things he set before them. It is not upon record 


ived i i i i ious d the keys of the house; but we 
lived immediately opposite the T'sar, but in so spacious a house |that he actually pocketed t ‘ v 
that his master nfny ve to borrow "it sometimes on the occa-|know that it was expressly forbidden to any one to retire 


sion of grand audiences. These, with the tents and huts|without leave of the 


sar; which leave was not granted till 


which the workmen now began to construct in preparation for |two o’clock in the morning. 


the approaching winter, formed the city of St. Petersburg one 


hundred and thirty-two years ago. 


The entertainment which followed, given by Menchikoff, 
the favourite of the Tsar, is well known, at which two dwarfs 


t i oy ‘ i y i i igantic pies. The 

In the following two years, many private houses were built | were served up to the company in two gigantic p 
near the imperial abode, all of wood, all of one story, without | Russian grandees have always been fond of dwarfs, and are 
court, and without any general plan; and on the opposite, or|so, in some instances, at the present day; and Peter, more 
left bank of the Neva, a range of humble cottages began to|especially, who was a man of splendid genius, but not a mira- 


line the river. The population increased daily. 
and Kalmuks, and other workmen from distant 


The Tatars|cle, delighted in these unfortunate accidents of nature.* The 
rts of the | famous 


arriage of the Dwarfs, which took place also on the 


empire, were contented to sit down, after their labours at the|occasion of the above nuptials, is the most stupendous thing 
fortress were over, and to find on the Gulf of Finland an|in little which the world ever beheld. 


abiding place and a continuing city. 


Fins, Esthonians, Livo- 


Seventy-two dwarfs, of both sexes, were assembled at Pe- 


nians, all fled from the tumult of war, and took refuge under|tersburg to assist at the marriage. The little marshal of the 


the wings of the imperial eagle. 


in St. Petersburg. 


Even the Swedes themselves |day headed the cortege, and then, hand in hand, came the 
who had been driven from their homes, came to beg for refuge |little bride and bridegroom. 


Immediately after their little- 


Tradesmen, labourers, sailors, flocked |nesses came Peter the Great and his suite; and then, two and 


hither in thousands with their wives and families, in search of|two, the rest of the dwarfs and dwarfesses—followed, as may 


a subsistence ; and, as a natural consequence of this sudden 


well be supposed, by every living soul in St. Petersburg. 


increase of inhabitants, the new city became the resort of|The marriage ceremony took place in the church of Saint Pe- 


pedlars and merchants of every description. 
comed with open arms. 


All were wel-|ter and Saint Paul, in the fortress, and all then repaired to 
Land and timber were given away 


the hotel of Menchikoff, where they partook of a splendid 


in profusion. The captain of the firstforeign ship—a Dutch-|repast. 


man—received a present of five hundred ducats, and each of 


One feels sorry to pursue the history of this singular union. 


the crew three hundred dollars. Thus the great work went|Nine or ten months after, the poor bride died an agonizing 


on, with a rapidity which, if all these accompanying circum-|death in bringin 


incredible. 


forth 4 dead child; and the circumstance 


stances were unknown, would be reckoned marvellous, if not |occasioned an edict —— the marriage of dwarfs. The hus- 


The intelligent reader will here observe, without any sug- 
gestion of mine, the origin of that religious toleration which |of the 'T'sar. 


at the present day has set down in this city no fewer than|the cepa magnificence of his bridal. 
seven different temples of seven different creeds, in a single |semb! 


band survived her a dozen years, but his life was embittered 
by his own bad conduct, and the consequent loss of the favour 
His funeral, however, was conducted with all 
The cortege as- 
ed in that part of the Winter Palace which is near the 


street. When the priests of the other churches have occa-|Hermitage; and, headed by six infant choristers, and the 


sion to mention the Greek faith, they cal] it merely what it 


smallest priest that could be found in the city, took the way 


really is, the “dominant” or prevailing “religion of the|to the Nevski Prospekt. The dead body was carried in a 


country.” 


In 1707 the streets of St. Petersburg already began to take 
some form, for the Tsar was discontented with their irregula-| mantles, and each holding a 
rity ; and some ship-building yards were established on the 
site of those of the present Admiralty. Towards the winter 
of that year Peter again visited the city, and proceeded as|were 


usual to his cabin-palace near the fortress. At nightfall, he|Here the emperor, who had so far accompani 
ordered his sledge, and stepping into it with a lady, desired 


Bruce, the commandant, to get up behind. The 
across the river, which was frozen over, turned to 


lighted a few feet around them by means of a solita: 
Peter the Great was there and then married to the Ei 


nuptials is unknown to history! 


t is not my hint to speak of the various perils undergone 


by the infant city. 
seventh year of its existence was the scene of 
very different frum the above. 


had connected him with the s 
prompter and not an actor. 


caused him to blush like a ‘girl. 


It surmounted them all; and in the proachi 


a ceremony 
Peter liked all ceremonies of 
which he himself was not the ostensible hero. If his destiny 

e, he would have been a 
j Nay, he carried this kind of mo- 
desty so far that it actually amounted to mauvaise honte, and 


This was particularly ob- 


hearse drawn by six dwarf ponies, guarding which on each 
side was a long line of gigantic soldiers, clothed in black 
Tighted torch in his hand. The 

dwarfs then came, marching two and two, the males first, and 
the females after; but, on reaching the Nevski Prospekt, they 
ut into immense chariots, drawn by great horses. 

mf the procession, 

returned to his palace; and the little mourners were driven 


dashed |on to Iamskaia, where they deposited their comrade in the 


e he riv e right,|earth, according to the forms of the Greek church. 
in the direction which leads to the sea, and plunging through 


the woods which covered their savage tract, arrived at a little 
wooden church near the embouchure of the Fontanka. The 
little church was almost buried in snow, but they contrived to 
effect an entrance; and Bruce having led in a priest, and 


lamp, 


About this epoch of the city the first post-house was built, 
and then the first tavern (frequented by Peter himself,) and 
last, not least, the first printing establishment. For thirteen 
years before, the Russian books had all been printed at Am- 
sterdam, and previous to that period, at Moscow. The fol- 
lowing is the title of the first book produced by the press of 


mpress|St. Petersburg, “ The Book of Mars; or exploits of the Ri 
Catharine the First. What church this was it is iepensiliie a ‘ yoresbe = 


now to say, and even the precise date of these extraordinary 


sian warriors of his Tsarian Majesty, at the taking of superb 
fortifications, and on different fields of battle, exploits executed 
against the troops of his Swedish Majesty.” 
Although the city continued to increase with a rapidity ap- 
ing the marvellous, considering the nature of the 
round, it failed to keep pace with the wishes of the Tsar. 
n 1714, he published an oukaz, compelling three hundred 
and fifty noble families to remove from Moscow and other 
os and build themselves houses in St. Petersburg, on the 
ocations assigned to them. The same extraordinary measure 
was taken with regard to the merchants and artizans, each of 


which classes i i 
served at the public and brilliant reception of the Persian iy tp eet eg ed 


ambassador in 1723, three years after 


e had received the 


houses. Peter also compelled his barbarian subjects to adopt 


the rules of poli ; i i : 
richly merited titles of Peter the Great, Father of his Coun- © rules of politeness; and, by introducing assemblies and 


try, and Emperor of all the Russias. 


On the present occasion, however, the nuptials of his niece 


Tsarevna Anna Ivanovna with the Du 





* The dwarfs still to be seen in the houses of the Russian Nobi- 


ao a Canead, oe lity,—and I do not think they amount to more than half a dozen 








sented the first public spectacle on an extended scale which|vanin, “Peete no longer buffoons but domestic ser- 
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soirées, and teaching his bears to dance, he rescued from a 
state of savage degradation, and elevated to her natural sphere 
in society, that civilizer of man—Woman. 

The Russians, however, were not at that time qualified to 
comprehend and appreciate the designs of a man of genius; 
and it required all the energy of Peter to sweep aside the ob- 
stacles that were perpetually thrown in his way. At one 
time, a spirit of prophecy seized the opponents of civilization, 
and a “ Wo!—wo!” was preached to the citizens, calling 
upon them to prepare for speedy destruction. On another 
occasion, the image of the Virgin in the church of the Trinity 
was made to shed tears. Murmurs were heard, and tumul- 
tuous meetings seen on all sides; but the Tsar, turning nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, carried through his designs 
with the strong hand. If ever absolute sovereignty was be- 
neficial to a people, it was in this instance. Peter effected 
more in a single life-time than society left to itself could have 
achieved in many generations. 

That valuable life was not much longer spared to Russia 
and mankind. Twenty-two years after the foundation of St. 
Petersburg, Peter the Great terminated his busy, useful, and 
glorious career. 

To pursue further the advance of the city would far exceed 
the limits of my little book. The building of palaces, besides, 
and the erection of monuments in the usual way are, compa- 
ratively speaking, vulgar and uninteresting affairs. Perhaps, 
however, the reader will not grudge the few pages which I 
have devoted to the foregoing sketch. Such, at all events, 
could not fail to have been my reflections, or my inquiries, 
with my foot upon the threshold of St. Petersburg. 


CHAPTER V. 
ASPECT OF ST. PETERSBURG—ITS SPLENDOUR. 


First idea of the aspect of St. Petersburg—want of individuality in 
its physical character—grandeur of the scale on which it is 
built—construction of the streets—curious wooden pavement— 
houses and mode of building—general character of the city— 
first idea of the population—vehicles and drivers—artizans and 
labourers—dislike to machinery—extraordinary ladder and scaf- 
fold—perilous situations of the workmen—mujik from the in- 
terior—female peasants—grand distinctive characteristic of the 
population. 


Sr. Perersnure has been frequently called “ the most mag- 
nificent city in Europe,” but the expression appears to me to 
be wholly destitute of meaning. Venice is a magnificent 
city, so is Paris, so is St. Petersburg; but there are no points 
of comparison among them. St. Petersburg is a city of new 
houses, newly painted. The designs of some of them may be 
old, but the copies are evidently new. They imitate the 
classic models; but they often imitate them badly, and there 
is always something to remind one that they are not the 
genuine classic. They are like the images which the Italian 
boys carry about the thoroughfares of London—Venuses de 
Medici and Belvidere Apollos, in stucco. 

But the streets are wide, and the walls painted white or 
light yellow; and from one street opens another, and another, 
and another—all wide, and white, and light yellow. And 
then, here and there, there are columned facades, and churches, 
and domes, and tapering spires—all white too, that are not 
gilded, or painted a sparkling green. And canals sweep away 
to the right and left almost at every turning, not straight and 
Dutch-like, but bending gracefully, and baie themselves 
among the houses. And there is one vast and glorious river, 
as wide as the Thames at London, and a hundred times more 
beautiful, which rolls through the whole; and, beyond it, from 
whichever side you look, you see a kindred mass of houses 
and palaces, white and yellow, and columned fagades, and 
churches, and domes, and spires, gilded and green. 

The left bank of this river is a wall of granite, with a para- 
pet and trottoir of the same material, extending for several 
miles; and this forms one of the most magnificent promenades 
in Europe. The houses on either side look like palaces, for 
all are white, and many have columns; and there are also 
absolute de facto palaces; for instance, the Admiralty, the 
Winter Palace, and the Marble Palace, on one side, and the 
Academy of Arts, on the other. The water in the middle is 
stirring with boats, leaping and sweeping through the stream, 





with lofty, old-fashioned sterns, painted and gilded within and 
without. 

Among the streets, there is one averaging the width of 
Oxford Street in London, sometimes less, sometimes a little 
more. It is lined with trees, and shops with painted shutters, 
and churches of half a dozen different creeds. Its shops, in- 
deed, are not so splendid as ours, nor are their windows larger 
than those of private houses: but the walls are white and 
clean, sometimes columned, sometimes pillastered, sometimes 
basso-relievoed : in fact, if you can imagine such a thing as a 
street of gin-palaces just after the painting season—and that 
is a bold word—you may form an idea scarcely exaggerated 
of the Nevski Prospekt. 

But no analogy taken from London can convey an idea of 
the—grandeur, | may venture to say, presented by the vistas 
opening from the main street. Here there are no lanes, no 
alleys, no impasses, no nestling-places constructed of filth and 
rubbish for the poor. These lateral streets are all parts of the 
main street, only diverging at right angles. The houses are 
the same in form and colour; they appear to be inhabited by 
the same classes of society ; and the view is terminated, ever 
and anon by domes and spires. The whole, in short, is one 
splendid picture, various in its forms, but consistent in its 
character. 

Such were my first impressions—thus thrown down at ran- 
dom, without waiting to look for words, and hardly caring 
about ideas,—the first sudden impressions flashed upon my 
mind by the physical aspect of St. Petersburg. 

I have said in a former volume of this work, that I have the 
custom,—like other idlers, I suppose,—of wandering about 
during the first day of my visit to a foreign city, without ap- 
parent aim or purpose; without knowing, or desiring to know, 
the geography of the place; and without asking a single 
question. Now this is precisely the sort of view which should 
be taken of the new city of the T’sars, by one who prefers the 
poetry of life to its dull and hackneyed prose. St. Petersburg 
is a picture rather than a reality—grand, beautiful, and noble, 
at a little distance, but nothing more than a surface of paint 
and varnish when you look closer. Or, rather, to amend the 
comparison, it is like the scene of a theatre, which you must 
not by any means look behind, if you would not destroy the 
illusion. 

It will be said, that such is the case with all cities, with all 
objects that derive their existence from the puny sons of men: 
but this is one of those misnamed truisms which are consi- 
dered worthy of all acceptation for no other reason than that 
they come from the tongue, or through a neighbouring organ, 
with the twang of religion or morality. 

London does not lose but gain by inspection; although on 
inspection it is found to be an enormous heap of dirty, paltry, 
miserable brick houses, which, but for the constant repairs of 
the inhabitants, would in a few years become a mass of such 
pitiful ruins as the owls themselves would disdain to inhabit. 
Those narrow, winding, dingy streets—those endless lines of 
brick boxes, without taste, without beauty, without dignity, 
without anything that belongs to architecture, inspire us with 
growing wonder and admiration. The genius, the industry, 
the commerce, of a whole continent seem concentrated in this 
single spot; and the effect is uninterrupted by any of the 
lighter arts that serve as the mere ornaments and amusements 
of life. An earnestness of purpose is the predominating charac- 
ter of the scene—a force of determination which seizes, and 
fixes, and grapples with a single specific object, to the exclu- 
sion of every other. The pursuit of wealth acquires a charac- 
ter of sublimity as we gaze; and Mammon rises in majesty 
from the very deformity of the stupendous temple of common- 
place in which he is worshipped. 

Venice does not lose but gain by inspection; although on 
inspection it is found to be but the outlines of a great city, 
filled up with meanness, and dirt, and famine. We enter her 
ruined palaces with a catching of the breath, and a trembling 
of the heart; and when we see her inhabitants crouching in 
rags and hunger in their marble halls, we do not breathe the 
harder, and tremble the more. The effect is increased by the 
contrast; for Venice is a tale of the past, a city of the dead. 
The Rialto is still crowded with the shapes of history and 
romance; the Giant’s Steps still echo to the ducal tread; and, 
mingling with the slaves and wantons who meet on the Sun- 
day evenings to laugh at the rattle of their chains in the 
Piazza di San Marco, we see gliding, scornful and sad, the 
merchant-kings of the Adriatic. ¢ 

St. Petersburg, on the other hand, has no moral character 
to give dignity to common-place, or haunt tombs and ruins 
like a spirit. It is a city of imitation, constructed, in our own 
day, on what were thought to be the best models; and hence 
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the severity with which its public buildings have been criti- 
cised by all travellers, except those who dote upon gilding 
and green paint, and are enthusiasts in plaster and white- 
wash. As a picture of a city, notwithstanding, superficially 
viewed—an idea of a great congregating place of the human 
kind, without reference to national character, or history, or 
individuality of any kind—St. Petersburg, in my opinion, is 
absolutely unrivalled. 

It would be difficult, even for the talented artist whose pro- 
ductions grace these sketches, to convey an adequate idea of 
the scale on which this city is laid out; and yet, without 
doing so we do nothing. This is the grand distinctive feature 
of the place. Economy of room was the principal necessity 
in the construction of the other great European cities; for, 
above all things, they were to be protected from the enemy by 
stone walls. But, before St. Petersburg was built, a change 
had taken place in the art and customs of war, and permanent 
armies had become in some measure a substitute for perma- 
nent fortifications. Another cause of prodigality was the 
little value of the land; but, above all these, should be men- 
tioned, the far-seeing, and far-thinking ambition of the builders. 
Conquest was the ruling passion of the Tsars from the begin- 
ning; and, in founding a new capital, they appear to have 
destined it to be the capital of half the world. 

It is needless to exaggerate the magnitude of the city; as, 
for instance, some writers have done, by stating that the 
Nevski Prospekt is half as wide again as Oxford Street in 
London. Everything is here on a gigantic scale. The quays, 
to which vessels requiring nine feet of water cannot ascend, 
except when the river is unusually high, might serve for all 


the navies of Europe. The public offices, or at least many of 


them, would hardly be too small, even if the hundred millions 
were added to the population of the country, which its soil is 
supposed to be capable of supporting. 


formed of crushed stones and sand. These are fastened late- 
rally into each other with wooden pegs, and when the whole 
forms a plain surface, the interstices are filled with fine sand, 
and then boiling pitch is poured over all. This pitch from 
the porous nature of the wood is speedily absorbed, and on a 
quantity of sand being strewed above it, the operation is com- 
plete, and a pavement constructed which is found to be ex- 
tremely durable, and which seems to me to suffer much less 
injury from the frost than the stone causeway. The honour 
of the invention is due to M. Gourief; and I have no doubt he 
will ultimately see it adopted in most of the great towns to- 
wards the north. It is the custom of the peasants to cut down 
the trees at some distance from the root, and thus a great deal 
of wood will be turned toa useful purpose which would other- 
wise only encumber the ground. Every peasant, besides, by 
means of his axe alone, is able to construct such a pavement, 
and in Russia hands are both plenty and cheap. 

The construction of the houses, although I have described 
them as mere outsides, in regard to architectural beauty, is 
in general sufficiently solid. In the principal streets the 
outer wall of the ground floor—or rather the sunk floor, as 
the greater part of it is under-ground—is either granite or 
poudorsk (a stone of equal value found near Ijora,) and the 
roof of this compartment of the house is usually vaulted. The 
other walls are of brick and deals, occasionally strengthened 
with iron bars. The flooring is of wood, and frequently a 
layer of brick and mortar is placed above it, and a second 
wooden floor laid over all. In some cases even a third floor, 
it is said, is added in the same way. The roof is always of 
sheet iron. 

When the houses are built, they are left to dry for a year 
or more, according to their situation, before they are painted 
or stuccoed. After all they are cold and damp, from the cir- 
cumstance of lath-work being unknown. If this was intro- 


__ Perhaps it may be as well to introduce here, for the sake of duced as a lining to the outer walls, as well as for partitions, 
illustration, although a little prematurely as regards the de- I have no doubt that the houses would be dryer and warmer, 
scription, a view of the grand square of the Admiralty. This|and inhabitable in half the time. 


is an immense ablong space in the very heart of the city. 


The general character of the place is not at all oriental, 


The spectator stands near the manége, the building which | like that of the other Russian cities. There are a few build- 
projects at the left-hand corner. Beyond this is the Admiralty, |ings, indeed, that put you in mind of the east—one hardly 


with its gilded spire, which is visible from almost all parts of 


knows why, for in reality there is nothing like them in Asia— 





the metropolis. Farther on is the Winter Palace, distin-|but as a whole, St. Petersburg is a jumble of classical forms, 
guished by a flag, in front of which, near the bottom of the|often badly imitated and badly arranged. The most striking 


vista, is the column raised to the memory of Alexander. Op- 


of the exceptions are, perhaps, the church of St. Nicolas, and 


posite this, on the right hand, is the palace of the Etat Major,|the Smolnoi Monastery. These buildings are two specimens 
and returning towards the foreground, the War Office. ‘The jf the ecclesiastical architecture of Russia; and the stranger, 
group in front are employed in dragging stones for the new |surrounded as he is by the orders of Greece and Italy, cannot 

saak’s church, which stands in the left hand corner, although{|look upon their numerous onion-shaped cupolas fantastically 
the view is not wide enough to admit it. This is to be the|painted and gilded, without feeling that he is in a country 
richest and most splendid building in the world; but it has|where, in former times at least, some peculiar standard of 
been so long in progress, and is now so little advanced, that a|taste existed. 


notice of it must fall to the lot of some future traveller. Saint 


The strange thing is, that it is only in the roofs of such 


Isaak, I believe, is not particularly connected with Russia, |buildings in ‘Russia that their peculiarity exists. Their fa- 
except by his day falling upon the birth-day of Peter the|gades are usually clustered with columns and ornaments, 


Great. 


taken from all sorts of classical models; although, no doubt, 


Such is the scale on which St. Petersburg is built; for|the architect, by way of indemnifying his patriotic feelings, 
although this may be considered the heart of the city, the|indulges here and there in a little caricature or travestie. 


other members correspond. The very vastness of the vacan 


t}The churches within the city, and the log-huts without— 


spaces, however, it should be observed, seems to make the|those are Russian, those are national ; and they have nothing 
houses on either side look less lofty; while on the other hand,|to do with St. Petersburg. : 


no doubt the real want of loftiness in the houses exaggerates 


I am now lightly touching upon the general character of 


the breadth of the area between. But on the present occa-/the place,—laying the dim and indistinct ground-work of my 
sion, anything like fancy in the latter respect would have|piece, before attempting to bring out the individual features. 
been quite supererogatory. The streets were hardly passable. | It is impossible to do this without noticing the living figures 
Here and there a pond or a morass gave pause to the pedes-|that give a human interest to the scene. 


trian; while the droski driver was only indebted to his daily 


The streets are never crowded, or else the spaces are too 


renewed experience of the daily-changing aspect of the|large to appear so, Even on the occasion of a parade before 
ground, for the comparative confidence and safety with which|the Winter Palace, when the troops are inspected by the 
he pursued his way. ‘The streets, in fact, were in the same|emperor in person, they and the spectators seem like a hand- 
pratienment as the roads by which I had reached them; they |ful; the former on the street, and the latter on the planted 

ad thawed from their winter consistence, and their stones,|boulevard at the side of the Admiralty. Meanwhile the rest 
torn up, and dismantled by the severities of the frost, had not|of the town, and even the great square, of which this forms a 


yet been put into summer quarters. 


The greater part of the streets are what may be termed 


corner, remain in their usual state of quiescence. 
The streets are never disorderly, partly owing to the natu- 


pebble-roads, a name which describes exactly what they are.|ral mildness of the Russian character ; and partly to the cir- 
At this moment, in the whole city, there are upwards of seven|cumstance of a man, dressed in the coarsest and plainest garb 
hundred and seventy-two thousand square sagenes* of these|imaginable, standing here and there with a pole-axe in his 
roads, while of stone pavement there are only nine thousand|hand to preserve order. It is true there is nothing terrible 
four hundred and fifty, and of wood six thousand four hundred. |about these persons but their pole-axes, and they are not half 


The wooden pavement, I believe, is peculiar to St. Peters- 


so much soldiers, either in appearance or reality, as the “ po- 


burg, and merits a description. It consists of small hexagons] lice force” of London; but still they are at least a symbol of 


sawed from a piece of resinous wood, and laid into a bed 








* A sagene is seven fect. 


authority, and a standing memento to the passers-by to take 
care of what they are about. 

‘These passers-by consist, as in al] other cities, of the upper, 
middle, and lower classes; for in Russia there is a middle 
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class in appearance, although none in reality. The upper 
classes, when they ride, are usually in coaches drawn by tour 
horses, the traces so long that a single equipage would take 
up no inconsiderable part of a street in any other city. Here, 
however, they are only in proportion with the space in which 
they have to move; a space in which an English gentleman’s 
carriage, with its two horses, cocking up their poor, maimed, 
miserable tails under the coachman’s feet, would look mean 
and ridiculous. 

The English, however, though they have the bad taste and 
brutality to amputate their horses’ tails, are the best coach- 
makers in the world. 


France. The traces, at least in St. Petersburg, are always 
of leather, but rarely clean, and never polished. The coach- 
man is dressed in a caftan, reaching to his heels, generally 
blue, and confined at the waist with a red sash. His neck is 
bare, except where it is covered in front by a handsome beard; 
and his head is surmounted by a small, low, sturdy-looking 
hat, considerably broader at the crown than at the brim. The 
postillion is a dwarfish urchin, dressed in the same fashion, 
and perched like a cock-sparrow upon one of the fore horses. 
When the equipage stops, the coachman leans back on his 
box and goes to sleep; and the postillion descending, lays 
himself down under the horses’ heads, in such a position that 
they cannot advance without stepping upon his body, and goes 
to sleep too. 

The droski is a still more common equipage; it is the 
hackney coach of Russia. It consists of a plank of wood, 
stuffed, and covered with cloth or leather, and hung between 
two pairs of wheels. On this machine the wayfarer mounts 
astride, and sits very comfortably—there being a resting- 
place for his feet, defended from the mud by the leathern bul- 
warks—till the vehicle begins to move. On this consumma- 
tion taking place, all is misery. The springs are bad, the 
pavement hideous ; and the tyro in such travelling, curses by 
his gods the infernal apparatus. But at a season of the year 
like this, there is no alternative. He must employ a droski, 
or remain at home; for although the trottoirs are tolerable, 
the crossings of the streets are altogether impracticable. 

The driver is rarely, if ever, provided with a whip. He 
holds the bridle in both hands, that are widely separated, and 
extended before him; and at the seldom time when he finds 
occasion, employs the end of the “ ribbons” for the admonition 
of his horse. In general he occupies the same plank, only 
straddling a little in advance of his fare; but sometimes there 
is a small coach-box for his special use. In either case, the 
gentleman-passenger, if he has a grain of. sensibility, is 
ashamed of the scurvy figure he cuts, sitting, with his little 
pig-tailed coat, and naked chin, behind a full flowing caftan, 
and a manly beard. The military, however, are not unwor- 
thy of such an honour. An officer in the army, sitting behind 
an isvoschik, flying at the rate of ten miles an hour, with his 
ample gray cloak, distended at the shoulders by the epaulettes 
beneath, his cocked -hat, and long feather floating behind, 
forms one of the most picturesque and characteristic specta- 
cles to be seen in St. Petersburg. 

The pedestrians, independently of the class of ladies and 
gentlemen common to all Europe, are the native merchants, 
whom I have termed the middle classes, and the artizans and 
country-people. The merchants have in general laid aside 
the sash, but the beard still flourishes, and the caftan still 
flows. Their wives are dressed in rich silk cloaks, lined 
with fur, yet with nothing on the head but a very small 
handkerchief. But artizans and labourers, with their sheep- 
skin tunics, or omni-coloured caftans, their shirt of every 
gaudy hue worn over their trowsers, their long boots, or rag- 
stockings and shoes of the linden bark, are assuredly the most 
interesting figures of the whole. Their hair is cut round ho- 
rizontally on a line drawn from about the middle of the nose, 
and most of the workmen wear a sort of chaplet, sometimes 
studded with little pieces of metal like the ornaments of a 
horse, to prevent it from falling into their eyes. In their 
sash are stuck their gloves, indispensable for eight months 
in the year, and their short-handled, large-bladed ax, which 
to . Russian artificer answers the purpose of almost every 
tool. * 

You never see these men in a hurry. There is a measured 
gravity about all their motions which adds to the orientalism 
of their appearance. 
wearing a beard. The labourers generally appear in groups; 
for the use of machinery is an innovation to which they have 
not as yet submitted. If a heavy article is to be moved, it is 
dragged by a dozen, a score, or a hundred men as may be re- 
quisite. If it is to be raised to the scaffolding of a house, it 


/ be . ahaa | 
The carriages of Russia, principally 
made by German workmen, are inferior even to those of 


They look as if they were conscious of 


is rolled up an inclined plane constructed of planks for the 
purpose. Pulleys and blocks are looked upon as a sacri- 
legious interference with the evident intentions of nature and 
the rights of man. The same simplicity appears in their 
tools. The carpenter demands nothing more besides his axe, 
than a kind of rude chise] and a gimlet. His measure is a 
bit of wood which he picks up among the chips, or slices off 
at the moment from the nearest plank. 

Even in that simple but troublesome apparatus, which is 
requisite to enable plasterers and painters to perform their 
|operations on the outside surface of a building, the Russians 
usually prefer risking life and limb to the multiplication of 
machinery. Their ladder frequently consists of a single pole, 
instead of two, furnished with transverse bars of wood for 
steps; and this pole is occasionally used not only as a ladder 
but as a support for a small stage, at one and the same time. 
When it is necessary to move a ladder of this kind, the 
workman disdains to descend for so simple a purpose. He 
places himself astride, near the top, on one of the transverse 
bars, and shoving the machine from the wall, leaps with it, 
so to speak, to the required distance. At the same instant, a 
comrade below, watching his manceuvres, moves adroitly the 
foot of the ladder, and the hero escapes being precipitated to 
the ground by an inch of space and an instant of time. 

Sometimes, however, the removal of the apparatus is incon- 
venient, or the stage is found to be too low to enable him to 
reach the top of the wall: but these difficulties do not induce 
a true Russian to be guilty of the folly of expending time in 
the construction of one edifice for the purpose of painting or 
stuccoing another. In this case, the wanderer of St. Peters- 
burg, if he chance to turn up his eyes, sees a pole projected 
from the roof of the house in question, with a man lying all 
his length upon it, head downwards. If you marvel at the 
calm gravity with which the workman thus circumstanced 
uses his brush or his trowel under the eaves, you are told 
there is little or no danger, as a friend behind is doing him 
the kindness to hold him by the heels. 

During the intervals of labour, these men, like the coach- 
men and postillions, go to sleep wherever they happen to leave 
off work. But still, as if by a kind of natural perversity, they 
choose such situations for their repose, as seem the least 
adapted in the world for such a purpose. A mason, for in- 
stance, does not lay himself down under the lee of one of the 
immense blocks of marble or granite on which he is working : 
he poises himself upon the extreme edge of the mass. Or, if 
there is a marshy place in the immediate neighbourhood (for 
he will not trouble himself to go far in search of it) he disposes 
of his body in instalments upon the stones, or planks, which 
protrude from the mud. Sometimes the parapet of a bridge 
is the chosen couch; sometimes the outer ledge; but if a 
piece of wood projects from the steps of the quay over, or 
upon, the river, this is too tempting an opportunity for indul- 
gence to be missed on any account. 

The mujik in St. Petersburg, however, is a solitary animal, 
so far as the women are concerned, and perhaps to this may 
be owing his habitual gravity. In spring he comes from his 
village far in the interior—perhaps many hundred miles, and 
in autumn returns to his family with his little earnings. Each 
class of labourers comes from a particular government, often 
from a particular district in that government; and hence in 
the city they appear to form so many distinct tribes. The 
finer sort of work, however, is always intrusted to foreigners. 
The joiners, for instance, may be Russians, but the cabinet- 
makers are Germans. No nobleman would condescend to 
have his clothes made by a countryman of his own, or to eat 
of bread that was baked by native fingers. An exception, 
however, is made, in one respect, in favour of the fair sex. 
The wet nurses are taken from the peasantry, and are distin- 
guished in the streets by a kind of lofty crown, generally 
covered with gold lace. The waists of these women are 
scarcely shorter than usual, and yet the bosom is beneath, 
rather than above the girdle. This extraordinary perversity 
of taste—for the geography of nature is thus outraged syste- 
matically from their earliest youth—we shall find, on leaving 
St. Petersburg, to be common to the female peasantry of the 
whole of Great Russia. 

In most other European cities, the upper and lower classes 
are but little distinguished from each other in dress, except 
by the quality of the materials ; or in manners, except by the 
degrees of refinement or vulgarity. Here they form, to all 
appearance, two separate and distinct races. Elsewhere the 
common people are partakers in the civilization of the gentry ; 
they follow their steps, at a greater or less distance, in educa- 
tion and knowledge; and are, to all intents and purposes, 
members of the same family of men. Here, on the contrary, 
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there is hardly one idea in common between the two classes. 
This is the grand distinctive feature in St. Petersburg. This 
is the peculiarity in the Russian empire which makes it the 
most curious, and, to the philosopher, the most interesting, 
spectacle presented to-day in Europe. 

The cause of all the anomalies exhibited by the count 
may be traced to the suddenness with which civilization too 
its rise, and the celerity of its progress. ‘The great majority 
of the nation were in that state of barbarous dependence from 
which England, for instance, only emerged after many centu- 
ries of struggles. ‘The nobles were awakened all on a sudden 
to a consciousness of their situation with regard to the rest of 
Europe. A re-action in their feelings even took place; and 
from the extreme of barbarous pride and ignorant intolerance, 
they rushed at once to the opposite extreme of liberality. 
Strangers, who formerly travelled in their country with as 
much difficulty and danger as in China, were received with 
acclamations, and loaded with gifts and distinctions. They 
threw open their churches, which had hitherto been hermeti- 
cally sealed against heretics ; and even permitted temples of 
every possible religion to flourish by the side of their own. 
They travelled abroad, for the first time, to see that world 
which they had so long contemplated only through the mists 
of prejudice ; and imitating, or transplanting, whatever struck 
their imaginations most, they began to build a new Rome 
among the snows of the North. ; t 

The mass of the people, in the meantime—the cultivators 
of the fields, the hewers of wood, and the drawers of water— 
could not possibly remain uninfluenced by this spirit of revo- 
lution. A corresponding change took place among the pea- 
santry. Ambition and pride were generated where nothing 
of the kind ever existed before; and to this moment, every 
day, every hour, some individuals are detaching themselves 
from the mass, and rising into the rights and privileges of 
of freemen. This is provided for by the laws of the country ; 
and this consummation, it is well known to all persons posses- 
sing information on the subject, is not only the earnest desire, 
but the obvious personal policy of the Emperor. In a future 
chapter I shall offer some remarks on the nature and extent 
of the change; but at present it will only be necessary to 
suggest, in reply to an anticipated question, that the peasants 
of Russia form a mass of about fifty millions, and that, setting 
every extraneous obstacle out of the question, the progress, 
both moral and political, of such a body is necessarily much 
slower than that ofa body of a few hundred thousand. Suppo- 
sing that a number of the peasantry equal to that of the whole 
body of nobility has been raised, in so short a space of time, to 
the benefits of civilization—and the number is much greater 
—=still, in so vast a population, this must be imperceptible on 
a superficial view, and the distinction between the two classes 
of society must remain, to all appearance, as broad as ever. 

But with regard to our immediate affairs, St. Petersburg is 
a city of the nobles, built at their own cost, and according to 
their own taste. The common people either burrow in their 
shops under the dwellings of the great, or live, in the usual] 
dirt and crowd, in the hollow squares formed by the houses— 
for of course all the exterior must be clean, and showy, and 
glittering to the eye. As for the mujiks from the interior, 
who give so much of the foreign and picturesque to the show, 
they are only birds of passage, who come hither to pick up a 
few crumbs from the abundance generated by the wealth and 
wants of a great metropolis. 
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STREET SCENERY—SUPERSTITIONS—CHURCHES. 


The Nevski Prospekt—droskis and kibitkas—the troika—hero of 


Armenian worship—remains of paganism—monks 
—popes—manners of the clergy—doctrines of the Russo-Greek 
church—the seven sacraments—marriage—predestination—ce- 
remonics for the dead—sectarians and their curious tenets— 
Kazan church or cathedral of St. Petersburg—exterior—singu- 
larity of the plan—magnificent colonnade—Interior—distinctions 
of rank unknown in the temple—where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty. 





the popular songs—emblem of the Holy Ghost—catholics and 
protestant 


Tne day after my initiative stroll through the city being 
Sunday, I resolved to devote a portion of it to the ob 
acquiring some notions relative to the churches and religious 
customs of the place. 
Betaking myself to the great square of the Admiralty, as to 


things return, in St. Petersburg, I launched myself into the 
Nevski Prospekt, that great street which has been already so 
often mentioned. It is one of several avenues which radiate 
from the admiralty, the gilded spire of which is seen along 
the vista, and serves so well as a beacon, that nobody can be 
out of his bearings for many minutes together. 
The avenue of trees on either side is refreshing to the eye, 
although as yet destitute of shade. On the right hand, beside 
the group of peasants, is a droski, but the driver has not been 
fortunate enough to obtain a fare. On the left hand isa 
vehicle called a kibitka, which is frequently used for travel- 
ling with post-horses. It is without springs, and being con- 
structed entirely of wood, and in the most simple manner, may 
be repaired at any village on the road. This is its only ad- 
vantage over the more comfortable and more aristocratic 
britchka. 
The three horses by which this vehicle is drawn, are called 
the Troika, or the three, a name familiar to all travellers who 
_ in their journey to listen to the songs of the people. 
he post-master does not keep horses himself, but in obedi- 
ence to the printed requisition handed. by the traveller, hires 
them from the neighbouring peasants; and the individual they 
send with them to drive, is of course the liveliest young fellow 
in their family. Ifthe Troika drivers were professional post- 
boys, there would be nothing poetical connected with the 
name; but they are the flower of the peasantry, and are 
farther distinguished from the others by enjoying, or suffering, 
a greater proportion of the vicissitudes of life. Without re- 
collecting this, the traveller will wonder at the taste which 
selects such heroes for the popular ballads, and Jays the scene 
in an inn court, or on the highway. The highways, too, it 
should be remembered, are not a little romantic themselves; 
being in general nothing more than wild and savage tracks 
formed only by carriage wheels and horses’ feet. 
Keeping these considerations in view, even the most fastidi- 
ous listener will hear sometimes with interest the fortunes of 
his postillion, commencing in a strain like this:— 


“ Away, away, along the road, 
The gallant Troika bound, 
While ‘neath the dooga, sadly sweet, 
Their Valdai bells resound.” 


The dooga is a sort of bow which arches over the neck of the 
middle horse, and with which almost all the Russian vehicles 
are provided. A bell is generally suspended from this bow, 
and those mentioned in the above stanza of a popular song are 
made at Valdai, a village on the Moscow road celebrated for 
the manufacture. 3 

But there is another peculiarity more german to the matter 
of the present chapter. It is a flock of pigeons—an indispen- 
sable part of a street view in this country. The pigeon is in 
some sense the Redbreast of Russia ; but he is protected by a 
higher and holier prestige than poor Robin. To kill, or insult, 
a pigeon is an act of sacrilege as well as immorality ; it is, in 
fact, to lift the hand against the third person of the Trinity— 
for the dove is the emblem of the Holy Ghost. 

A Catholic chapel attracted my attention first, as I journeyed 
along churchward ; but, accustomed as I have been in other 
countries to the great temples of this modification of the 
Christian faith, I saw nothing in it worthy of remark. The 
congregation, however, was numerous and devout—two cir- 
cumstances which rarely occur in what are called Catholic 
countries. In Ireland, where the Protestant is the “ dominant” 
religion, the Catholics are as devout in their way as they 
were several centuries ago. This may arise from the fact, 
that they are that space of time behind the civilized world in 
civilization; but how shall we account for the Protestantism 
of Ireland being at this moment identical in spirit, with that 
of the most ignorant and ferocious epoch in our history? The 
strange thing is, that even those English Protestants, who 
take a part in Irish disputes, become embued all at once with 
the same fanaticism! This is what the Catholics of the con- 
tinent (with the exception of those of Spain and Portugal) 
cannot comprehend. They listen with shouts of laughter to 
our quarrels about the pope; but when they hear of our 
actually cutting throats for conscience sake, they are ready to 
conclude, that in spite of our excellence in cotton-spinning, 
and the extreme dexterity at which we have arrived in blow- 
ing people up into the air with steam-engines, we are still at 


ject of| bottom, Protestants and Catholics, a race of stupid and un- 


teachable barbarians. 
An Armenian church, almost next door, soon invited m 
attention, and I was surprised, I do not know why, to fi 











the centre from which all things proceed, and to which all 


less devotion among the congregation than I ever witnessed 
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in my life in a religous assembly. The genteel part of the 
audience consisted of a small number of ladies apart from the 
men ; and although they performed the same kind of genuflec- 
tions and prostrations that are customary in the Greek church, 
these were so openly intermingled with nodding, whispering, 
and giggling, that the one might have seemed as much a part 
of the ceremony as the other. 

A young Armenian lady, whom I had the pleasure to meet 

with afterwards at Moscow, explained this oddity, or at least 
apologized for it, in a very intelligent manner. 
_ “Although Armenians by descent,” said she, “ we are born 
in Russia, and intermingled from our birth with Russian so- 
ciety. We thus lose very soon, if indeed we ever acquire, 
the language of our country; for it has no beauty, and no 
literature, to make it worth retaining. How, then, can you 
expect us to take an interest in the services of our church, 
hardly one word of which we comprehend, and which have 
nothing beyond the spleudour of the priest’s vestments to at- 
tract attention—but on the contrary, as you must have ob- 
served yourself, are dull, drowsy, and monotonous to the last 
degree that is supportable by human patience ?” 

This description of the service is exact, and my only won- 
der is, that the Armenians do not attach themselves to the 
Russo-Greek church, the form of worship in which is nearly 
the same, and the language at least a little more intelligible. 
As for the dogmas of their faith, they are like those of every 
other sect of Christianity I know of, when fairly reported : 
very little, if at all, repugnant to human reason, and easily 
proved by the letter of Scripture. As I am now approaching 
the Kazan church, which is the grand cathedral, of St. 
Petersburg, and where the external service presents nothing 
to the stranger but the grossest and most stupid idolatry, per- 
hups the reader—supposing him to be unacquainted with the 
dita like to know what the Russians really do be- 

ieve. 
_ It is sufficiently well known, although somehow or other 
in speculation concerning Russia the thing is always forgotten, 
that the Eastern and Western churches were in the very ze- 
nith of their barbarous pride, when this nation began to be 
converted from the darkest heathenism to Christianity. It 
was not, in fact, till the eleventh century, till the close of the 
iron age in the rest of Europe, that the Christian church took 
root in Russia. Civilization began as usual to follow even so 
impure a Christianity as could be obtained from the poisoned 
fountains of the day—and then the Tatar invasion came, to 
impose a yoke even upon the minds of men, and arrest the 
moral progress of the country. It was the middle of the 
sixteenth century before this incubus was thrown off; and it 
was not till the accession of the present dynasty, in 1613, 
that any attempt was made to cleanse the Temple of the ruins 
of so many ages of darkness and terror—ruins in the shade 
of which the people had reclined so long, that they had come 
to look upon them as essential parts of the building. 

In the “Spiritual Regulation” promulgated by Petert the 
Great, we have evidence of the state of the church in Russia, 
which cannot be disputed ; and which is exceedingly interest- 
ing as showing that many remnants of paganism existed even 
in the seventeenth century. 

The Spifitual College is directed, in that curious perform- 
ance, “ to compare the history of saints, whether some of them 
are not lying devices, or fabulous and ridiculous stories.” 
Such things are the rather to be discountenanced, “since 
especially the simple folk can scarce distinguish the right 
hand from the left, but firmly and pertinaciously maintain 
whatever they see written in a book.” ‘The superstition, 
also, is condemned which forbids working on Friday, “ because 
Panitsa will be angry.” This personage appears to resemble 
the Venus of the heathen; and even in the ecclesiastical pro- 
cessions of Little Russia, she walked at that time in the guise 
of a woman with dishevelled hair, and was led into the 
churches, and exposed for the worship of the people. 

It was believed, according to the same authority, that a 
man buried in the Pecherskoi monastery should be saved, even 
if he had died impenitent. In another place, it was the cus- 
tom to pray before an oak ; and the pope, or priest, in blessing 
the people, shook the boughs over their heads. The college 
was especially directed to inquire into the “ infinite number 
of fables” about holy relics; and the conduct of bishops was 
loudly condemned, who, when in want of money, placed an 
image in a desert, and persuaded the people that it wrought 
miracles. 

Although this state of the church, however, resembled so 
much that of Catholicism in the darker ages, the manners of 
the priesthood were modified by the peculiar position in which 
they were placed, and by the character of the nation. 


The upper clergy, being all monks of St. Basil, and eligible 
to the highest offices in the church, were taken exclusively 
from the better classes ; and they were true “ lords spiritual,” 
with only the usual faults of their order—pride and ambition. 
As a specimen of the height to which these qualities had at- 
tained, it may be mentioned that an unusual procession took 
place on Palm Sunday, in which the horse of the patriarch 
was led by the bridle by the Tsar in person, in his imperial 
robes and crown. At the close of the ceremony, the priest 
presented the monarch with two hundred rubles for his trouble. 

“The bishop,” says the regulation of Peter the Great, 
“ought to command his servants to behave them orderly and 
soberly in the cities and monasteries which he visits, and to 
commit no outrage ; especially not to exact from monks and 
popes too great a quantity of meat and drink for themselves, 
or of provender for their horses; especially that they attempt 
not to rob, on the pain of being severely decielk: ; for the 
servants of bishops are usually a dissolute herd; and when 
they observe their lord to have any authority, like wild Tatars, 
they impudently fall to pillage.” 

At the time of Peter the Great, the spiritual pride engen- 
dered by such power became so troublesome that, on the death 
of the patriarch Adrian, in 1700, instead of appointing a suc- 
cessor, he named, pro tempore, an exarch, or viceregent. 
Having thus felt his way, he allowed the office to drop alto- 
gether, appointing in lieu the Holy Synod, of which he con- 
stituted himself the president; thus becoming, like the King 
of England, the head of the national church. As for the high 
clergy, they murmured very little. Carried on by the stream 
of civilization, they are now, like other persons of their class; 
but with this difference, that, being monks, they do not mix 
in general society. 

he lower clergy,—the priests, or popes, as they are called, 
—are not only permitted, but enjoined to marry, and they are 
ineligible to the higher offices. This being the case, they, 
of course, originate from the peasantry, and their vices are 
those of the vulgar. Their duty requires only the arts of 
reading and writing ; the sacred language is Slavonian, little 
different from the dialect of the common people; and their 
families being intermixed with those of other persons of the 
same origin and station, they belong essentially to the inferior 
order of society. Earlier travellers, who are surprised at 
“the degraded state of the church,” forget these circum- 
stances. The character they give of the popes is precisely 
the character they give of the common people, and it must 
necessarily be so. 

By the “ Spiritual Regulation” already quoted, I find it was 
the custom for the choristers to sing several hymns at the 
same instant by way of saving time; and for the priests, when 
summoned by sick persons of little consideration, to send them 
their prayers in the hat of the messenger! 

“A preacher has no need to tug and heave as though he 
were tugging at the oar in a boat. He has no need to clap 
his hands, to set his arms a-kimbo, nor to bounce or spring, 
nor to giggle and laugh, nor any reason for howlings and 
hideous lamentations.” Surely, this beats Hamlet’s directions 
to the players! 

It was a very common custom for men to marry in fits of 
drunkenness ; and, in cases of this kind, the repentant sinners 
were admonished not to presume to espouse a second wife till 
they had laid the disaster before a pope: “but if the priest 
himself,” goes on the regulation, “ha to be in the same 
predicament, the matter must go before the Spiritual College.” 

Many, it seems, thrust themselves into priests’ orders for 
no other reason than to revel and debauch with impunity ; 
and the bishop was especially desired to ascertain, before or- 
daining priests, that they were not superstitious, nor vagrants, 
nor hucksters of saints.* Further, “they are not only to ob- 
serve whether priests and deacons, and the lower ecclesiastics, 
frequent the stews, or, being drunk, hollow in the streets, or, 
what is worse, in their drink whoop and hollow in the church, 
&c., but, what is intolerably shameful, whether they fight in 
the boikulachni.” This climax of immorality was a sort of 
sparring match with gloves fought in the streets, of which the 
peasants were till lately extremely fond. 

Such were the manners of the peasants and the peasant- 
priests a very short time ago. During three months which I 
spent in Great Russia, frequenting industriously every kind 
of assembly of the seunie, 1 did not see above half a dozen 





* These persons were dealers in the pictures of saints, which 
they were permitted to dispose of by way of barter, but not to sell 
for money. Late travellers say, that this restriction is still in 
force; but I saw no difference in such respect, even in the “ Holy 
City,” Moscow, between the god-market and the fish-market. 
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instances of intoxication; and I never, on any occasion, saw |case of a wealthy person, a succession of priests and clerks 


an ecclesiastic otherwise than respectable either in his dress 
or conduct. This, however, is the progress of civilization un- 
connected with religion. A priest is not the more esteemed 
because he is sober; and he is no more admitted now than he 
was formerly to the tables of the upper classes, 

The Russo-Greek church believes in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but differs from the Catholic with regard to what is 
called the procession of the Holy Ghost. ‘The Holy Ghost, 
according to it, is derived from the Father alone, and not from 
the Father and Son united ; a question that has been fiercely 
and abundantly argued; and one very important, no doubt, to 


read the gospel and psalter all the time it remains in the 
house, night and day. Funerals always take place in the 
morning, and the mourners kiss either the body or the coffin. 
It was formerly the custom to provide this mute traveller 
with a pair of shoes for the journey, or a white handkerchief 
to wipe his face after arrival. These observances are now 
done away with; although in the Swedish provinces I believe 
it is still usual among the peasantry to put a piece of money 
into the coffin. As for the passport with which the dead is 
furnished by the priest, the story has been refuted so often as 
to make it hardly necessary to say, that the paper contains 


the casuists. imerely a prayer and confession of faith. 


The invocation of saints is enjoined, as mediators, subordi- 
nate to Christ; and the use of pictures permitted, for the sake 
of the ignorant, and to assist the devotion of all. ‘This “ per- 
mission,” however, it must be observed, has nothing to do 
with the essentials of the religion. The well-informed alto- 

ether disapprove of such baubles; and, even in the time of 
Peter the Great, his Synod petitioned to have them taken 
down from the walls of the churches. Peter, however, daring 
as he was, did not venture on such a step—it was as much as 
his crown and life were worth. Nicon, the patriarch, was 
destroyed by his interference with the gods of the people ; 
although it went only the length of correcting a most laugh- 
able abuse. 


Some of the Russian dissenters are peculiarly wild in their 
notions. One sect forbids application to worldly labour, that 
its members may always be ready to receive the Holy Ghost 
when it comes. There is another in which each man baptizes 
himself, from an idea that there is no one left on earth holy 
enough to perform the office. Some think that Anti-Christ 
is come, and has put an end to all righteousness in the church; 
others consider it meritorious to terminate their lives by fast- 
ing: but the most numerous are the Old Ceremonialists and 
the Anti-Ceremonialists—those who wish to incorporate the 
rites of Judaism with the doctrine of the New Testament, and 
those who wish to deprive Christianity of every external form 





It was the custom at that time for pictures to be brought to 
the churches, and nailed to the walls by private individuals, 
who still, however, insisted upon retaining a spiritual property 
in the god. They placed him there merely that he might 
enjoy a suitable temple, and had no notion of his dispensing his 
favours to other people. When they detected a neighbour, 
therefore, in the fact of adoring him, they were indignant at| 
the dishonesty ; curses and revilings were sometimes followed 
by severer vengeance; and they even sought to recover 
damages for the pious roguery in the courts of law. 

These pictures were at length got rid of, on account of the 
scandal they caused; and the more enlightened party in the 
church consoled themselves with the idea, that those which 
they were still obliged to endure did not come within the 
meaning of the second commandment, not being graven 
images. 

The mysteries, or sacraments, are seven in number. 

Baptism takes place on the eighth day, and is held to be so 
important, that if a priest cannot be got in time, it may be 
administered by anybody, and it is never, on any account 
whatever, to be repeated. 

Chrism is an anointing with oil immediately after baptism, 
and is called “the seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.” The 
priest, in anointing the child, makes the sign of the cross on 
his forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, hands, and 


whatever. 

The Anti-Ceremonialists, who have, to a certain extent, 
existed in all Christian countries in one shape or other, are 
the descendants, as they inform us, of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, the three “ children” who were thrown into 
the fire because they would not fall down and worship the 
golden image of Nebuchadnezzar. They will have no ikons, 
no ceremonies, no churches, no appointed days; for al! times, 
all places, are alike holy. They meet in one another’s houses 
and sup together, like Christ and his disciples; praying, sing- 
ing hymns, and expounding the Word. ‘The women preach 
as well as the men; and when they pray, they pray standing, 
or sitting, or kneeling, or lying, just as fancy, convenience, 
or accident directs, for all postures are alike holy. 

They possess all things in common; and the only punish- 
ment they inflict is expulsion from their society. If any one 
seeks this voluntarily—even if a wife wishes to leave her 
husband, or a husband his wife, they give them a share of the 
public property, and bid them go in peace. The history of 
the Saviour is entirely symbolical: it has no meaning but in 
a spiritual sense. He must be begotten in us, be born in us, 
grow up in us, teach in us, suffer in us, die in us. Baptism 
is identical with regeneration, and it takes place inwardly. 
The Communion is received when the Word of God, which 
is Christ, sinks into the heart; and as for bread and wine, it 
is absurd to suppose that this can be of use to anything but 








feet, saying each time, “the seal of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” The child’s hair is then cut cross-wise, the priest 
wrapping up some locks in wax, and throwing them into the 
pond. In seven days the new Christian is brought back, and 
is implicitly washed by the priest. 

In the Eucharist the doctrine of Transubstantiation is held. 
The wine, however, must be mixed with warm water, the 
bread sopped in the liquid, and both given together with a 
spoon. The priests, however, take the elements separately. 
The napkin spread upon the holy table must be consecrated 
by a bishop, and must have some small particle of the reliques 
of a martyr mixed in the web. 

The other sacraments are, Confession, Ordination, Marriage, 
and the Holy Oil, or Extreme Unction. 

Marriage is divided into two parts, now usually performed 
consecutively, the Espousals, and the Matrimonial Coronation. 
At the former the priest places rings upon the fingers of the 
two parties, with many prayers, and the paranymphus ex- 
changes them from one to the other. At the latter, the priest 
crowns them (formerly with flowers, now with a silver or tin 
crown belonging to the church,) saying, “ The servant of God 
—is crowned for the handmaid of God—in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


crowns are taken off, and they salute each other. In eight 


days they return to the church, and their crowns are “ dis- 


solved” by prayer. 

The doctrine of predestination, which has so remarkable an 
effect on the Russian character, is pretty nearly the same as 
the dogma in the seventeenth article of the Anglican church. 

The 
commemoration of departed friends. There is no purgatory, 
no indulgence, no dispensations. When a Russian dies, the 
priest comes and reads a service over the body; but in the 


prayers and service for the dead are merely a kind of 


the body. 

Fasting from food is folly: to abstain from sin is the true 
fast of the righteous. Marriage is not a sacrament: it is 
merely a verbal contract, by which a man and a woman pro- 
mise to live together. When seduction takes place, and the 
promise implied Wy it remains unfulfilled, the recusant party 
is expelled. Death is merely a change, and is no subject for 
mourning. The good will be rewarded and the bad punished 
in a future life. 

After this brief review of the religion of the country, we 
may proceed with our as hasty glances at the churches of 
St. Petersburg. In ascending the Nevski Prospekt, we arrive 
at a superb semicircular colonnade, surmounted in the middle 
by a comparatively pigmy dome. ‘This is the Kazan church, 
the cathedral of the city, and in some respects one of the most 
beautiful modern buildings in Europe. In the view, in which 
the reader will admire the consummate skill of the artist, a 
bridge, on the opposite side of the street is interposed, without 
impairing the effect of the principal object. 

he body of the church lies parallel with the Nevski Pro- 
spekt, in the form of a Latin cross; and thus one of the arms 
is towards the street. This was not the fault of the architect, 


; : t.” The mutual cup is} for it was necessary that the altar should point to the east; 
then given; and, walking three times in a circle, their 7 


and yet, for the sake of the architecture of the city, it was 
also necessary that the grand facade should face the street. 
Disregarding, for this reason, the form of the edifice, Vero- 
nikhin boldly attached his colonnade to the northern arm of 
the cross; where, therefore, is the great door of the church, 
approached through the majestic avenue of columns, entered 
at either side by a superb portal. 

If the relative position of the principal parts of the building 
could be seen at once from the Neyski, the effect would be 
destructive of that idea of order which is indispensable in 
edifices of this kind ; but fortunately, or perhaps intentionally, 
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the columns are so thickly set as almost to conceal the body 
of the church, and thus there is very little to disturb our im- 
pressions of fitness and beauty. 

The misfortune is, however, that the architect, while thus 
changing his plan to suit the nature of the ground, forgot to 
consider the effect which the alteration would have on the 
general proportions of the work:—for I cannot help imagining 
that the columns were an after-thought, suggested not with 
reference to the church but to the street. ‘The dome, there- 
fore, which would have been somewhat too small at any rate, 
when viewed as the centre of the vast colonnade becomes 
altogether ridiculous. 

The colonnade is formed of two double rows of Corinthian 
pillars of polished granite, the bases and capitals of which are 
of cast iron. The pavement, to which you ascend by steps, 
is of red granite within the columns, and of gray without. 
The portico is adorned with a bronse statue at either side, one 
of the archangel Gabriel, and the other of Michael; and the 
door, imitated from that of the Cathedral of Florence, is like- 
wise of bronse, and very beautiful. 

But the natural entrance of the building is by the western 
door, and there the interior presents itself in its greatest mag- 
nificence. The vault is semi-circular, and rests on a gilded 
cornice, supported by fifty-six Corinthian columns and forty 
pilasters of red granite of enormous size, and of a polish equal 
to that of marble. The bases and capitals of these columns 
are of burnished brass ; while those of the pilasters, with that 
mixture of paltriness and grandeur which is conspicuous 
throughout the whole city, are made to correspond—with 
yellow paint! At the farther end, the ikonastas sparkles bril- 
liantly with gold and gems, and pretty faces of female saints 
looking out of draperies of gilded metal, richly framed. The 
doors and rails are of massive silver. ‘There are few pictures, 
and none remarkable for either merit or demerit. 

The dome still appears small, but not nearly so much so as 
when viewed from the outside. 'The pavement beneath, and, 
indeed, throughout the church, is among the most beautiful I 
have ever seen, and is entirely formed of the jaspers and 
marbles of Olonetz and Siberia. The walls in different places 
are hung with banners and other trophies taken in battle. No 
description in words, however, can convey any definite idea of 
—? scene, and the pen willingly transfers the task to the 
pencil. 

In this magnificent temple all who come to worship stand 
intermingled. In most other countries the distinctions of 
human society are as jealously kept up in the churches as in 
the palaces; and there the house of God may truly be likened 
to the kingdom of heaven, for in it are many mansions. Here 
the lord and the bondman meet on equal terms, as men and 
brethren. The mujik turns his glowing eyes towards the altar 
through clouds of matted hair; some rough sounds of prayer 
come in whispers from his lips; and, falling down upon his 
face, he strikes the marble pavement with his forehead. The 
drapery of another devotee mingles with his coarse garments 
in the crowd; another brow touches the earth on the same 
spot; the breath of prayer and praise from other lips blends 
with his, and rises to heaven at the same instant. The dra- 
pery is of silk; the brow sparkles with gems: his fellow- 
worshipper is a princess. ‘The two leave the temple side by 
side; the one as conscious as the other that in the holy place 
there is no master but One. At the door the scene changes 
instantaneously. They are again in the world. The princess 
raises her haughty head, or bends it with graceful condescen- 
sion ; and the poor mujik, clasping his hands upon his chest, 
bows his body almost to the earth before her who but a mo- 
ment before was his equal and his sister. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MONASTERIES—PALACES—THE NEVA. 


Monastery of Saint Alexander Nevskoi—its origin—singular co- 
louring—description of the principal church—stupendous silver 
shrine of the Saint—the cemetary and its monuments—Russian 
monks and nuns—the Neva and the Neva water—Smolnoi mo- 
nastery—singular mixture of the mean and the grand—Taurida 
palace—gigantic hall half a mile in circamference—Catharine 
Ii. and Potemkin—Marble palace—the fortress and the church 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul—extraordinary exploit of a mujik. 


Tue Nevski Prospekt, setting out from the Admiralty 
Square, forms the cord of a bow, or rather the base of an irre- 
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gular triangle, made by one of the windings of the Neva. Its 
length is nearly two miles and a half, and during a considera- 
ble portion of this distance it is lined with distinguished build- 
ings. ‘Towards the end, where it is just about reaching the 
river again, stands the Monastery of Saint Alexander Nevs- 
koi ; to whose shrine I bent my steps after leaving the Kazan 
church, 

Alexander Iaroslavich was Grand Duke of Novgorod in the 
thirteenth century, and the Swedes were at that time the 
“natural enemies” of the country. In 1241 King Eric the 
Great sailed up the Neva in a fleet conveying an army com- 
posed of Swedes and Livonians, the latter being the forces of 
the Brothers of the Sword. At the confluence of the Neva 
with the Ijora he was met by Alexander, and totally defeated. 
The conqueror after his death was canonized by the church, 
and received the title of Nevskoi—Saint Alexander of the 
Neva—to perpetuate the memory of his victory. 

When Peter the Great had performed similar exploits at 
the same place, and against the same enemies, it is no wonder 
that he recurred with profound respect to the memory of 
Alexander—that the bones of the Saint were brought with 
distinguished honour to the banks of the Neva—and that a 
rich monastery soon rose upon the spot. Peter, however, did 
not remember, nor do I find the fact alluded to by subsequent 
writers, that at the epoch of this victory, although the Rus- 
sians were fighting against the Swedes, they were the abject 
slaves of the Tatars; and that after Alexander’s accession to 
the crown, no prince could be more abject than he. 

Within the walls of the monastery there are ten places of 
worship, although many of them hardly deserve the name of 
churches. In three of these service is regularly performed ; 
and the principal temple is a very remarkable edifice. It 
forms the centre of one side of an almost square figure, the 
other side consisting of low buildings which are the rest of 
the churches, the palace of the Archbishop of Kazan, and the 
cells and halls of the monks. 

The fagade of the church is chaste and beautiful, with a 
simple Doric portico; and above these rise two thick towers, 
with a large dome behind. The towers are ornamented with 
square, and the dome with round pilasters; the Corinthian 
capitals of which are jet black, while the rest of the building 
is snow white! The other sides of the square, with the ex- 
ception of the window cases, which are white, are blood red ! 

On entering the church, however, you forget these oddities 
without. It is strikingly elegant, and wants only more space 
to be grand. Its form is, on a smal! scale, that of the cathe- 
dral, but the dome is better proportioned to the size of the 
building. The gates of the ikonastas are of gilded metal, in 
open work, richly interspersed with small paintings. The 
sanctum, unlike those of the other Greek churches, is entered 
also by side avenues patent to the public; but they disclose 
little else than the customary pyx on its ornamented table, 
surmounted by the peristerium. Behind this isa semicircle of 
huge columns, and a painting of little value by Raphael Mengs. 

In the open part of the church, on the right as you face the 
altar, is the tomb of Saint Alexander, with a large sarcopha- 
gus of silver, sculptured in bas relief with battle pieces. At 
each side is a trophy of military arms, and behind an altar— 
the whole of silver. In all this the details are so minute, and 
the ornaments so light and numerous, that the effect is frit- 
tered away into mere gaudiness. With such a prodigious 
mass of silver to work upon, an artist of taste would have 
made one of the most splendid monuments in the world. A 
silver chandelier, notwithstanding, hanging from the roof near 
the door, is a masterpiece of elegance. The columns through- 
out the church are handsome, and of as beautiful marble—as 
a painter, with a pot of white and blue paint, can be reasona- 
bly expected to manufacture. 

Near this building, there is a small church where are the 
monuments of many illustrious Russian families; and close 
by, a churchyard thickly strewn with the bones of the mighty 
dead—and of the mean. ‘The area is small, but so crowded 
with little monuments of the ambitious class, that it looks like 
a Lilliputian Pere la Chaise. These monuments consist of 
columns, urns, sarcophagi, statues, &c. &c., few of any merit, 
but all of great pretensions. Most of the marble and granite 
of which they are composed is already splitting and crumbling 
away ; as if the friends of the beloved dead had studied econo- 
my in the materials as well as in the execution. _ ; 

The monks, clad in black robes, with a black veil hanging 
down from the back of the cap, look well fed and respectable. 
They had a listless and idle gait, however, like men who 
were fatigued with doing nothing. Ido not know how far 
the regulation of Peter the Great was carried into effect, 
“that the archimandrite by no means suffer monks to be idle, 
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but find them some daily business; and it were not amiss to 
teach them a trade, to wit, joiner’s work, or painting of images, 
and the like, which a monk may be allowed to do; and 
monkesses, or nuns, to knit, sew, or weave lace, &c.” A few 
nuns are occasionally seen in St. Petersburg; but these are 
all from the interior. They stand at the doors of the churches, 
begging mutely for their convents. ; 

loving left the monastery, instead of returning to the centre 
of the town by land, I took a boat and descended the Neva. 
This glorious river is perhaps the only object in St. Peters- 
burg whose beauty and grandeur are wholly unmixed with 
meanness and bad taste. Even the granite quays, the most 
magnificent in Europe, seem to be a proof that the architects 
of the city received a peculiar influence from the genius of 
the Neva, and were afraid to approach the stream with any 
thing fantastic or ignoble. 

To drink the water of the river is worth a journey to Russia 
of itself. It is the most delicious draught imaginable, and has 
besides a medicinal property favourable to most constitutions. 
Strangers, indeed, are cautioned against using it too freely ; 
but in my own case, although I drank of it almost to excess, | 
found no bad effects whatever. It is found on analysis, to 
contain much carbonic acid, without any metallic parts except 
a scarcely perceptible quantity of common salt. 

After a pleasant sail I was tempted to land for the purpose 
of visiting the Smolnoi Monastery. This building is seen at 
a great distance, and the voyager on the river is tantalized by 
its apparent propinquity long before he approaches it. The 
body of the edifice resembles a single tower of enormous 
thickness, surmounted by one large dome, and four small 
onion-shaped cupolas, all glittering with golden stars on a 
blue ground, and their spires, or spikes, covered with golden 
ornaments. The effect notwithstanding is far from being 
vulgar; for the temple is as white as suow, and all this finery 
is in keeping. 

I observed here a very curious instance of the mixture of 
the mean and gorgeous, which I have noticed in a greater or 
less degree in almost all the public buildings of the metropolis. 
A balustrade runs round the top of the main building, at least 
in front, and appears to form part of the stonework. This, 
however, is nothing else than a thin board, painted and shaded 
so as to resemble the bulb-shaped rails common in similar 
works. Having ascertained that I was not mistaken, it oc- 
curred to me that this strange ornament might have been put 


The ceiling unfortunately is flat. A vaulted roof, or, ra- 
ther, two vaults meeting at the columns, would have made 
the Taurida Palace not merely grand and noble, but sublime. 
Storch says, that the columns are under the form of palm trees, 
which is a mistake. In the compartment called the Winter 
Garden there are poles placed among the trees, surmounted 
by crimson-coloured glass lamps; but the “ extensiveness” of 
this garden, and its “ winding and undulating walks,” are 
manifestly exaggerations, altogether uncalled for. The 
“magnificent lustres of cut-glass,” described by travellers, 
have now dwindled into chandeliers of wood, ornamented with 
tin leaves; and the silken curtains, festoons, and mirrors, 
mentioned by Tooke, have altogether disappeared. _ The 
Garden is not semi-circular, as this writer asserts, but of the 
same form as the Hall, only wanting the semicircular ends. 
The statues still exist, and are in general indifferent copies 
of the antique ; and in the vestibule may still be seen, “ min- 
gled,” as Sir Robert Ker Porter says, “ in monstrous associa- 
tion—modern ill-fashioned Cupids, negroes, fantastic heads, 
and hideous pedestals of fifty-coloured marble.” 
‘This palace was built by Catharine IL. for her lover Potem- 
kin; and it was here he gave a feast to his imperial mistress, 
which has often been described. On this occasion the illus- 
trious savage was on the pinnacle of his glory, beyond which 
hope itself could not soar. Catharine, enchanted with the 
wonders of the scene, and desiring to evidence her friendship 
for its master, had remained long after her usual time of re- 
tiring from public. On a new swell of music, as a hymn to 
her own praise burst upon her ear, she turned round in emo- 
tion to the prince. Potemkin sank upon his knees, seized 
her hand, and wept. 
They were, perhaps, the first tears which those proud and 
stern eyes had ever shed. But now, all was accomplished: 
his destiny was fulfilled; he felt as if he had lived long 
enough. He left St. Petersburg soon after, with a presenti- 
ment that he should never return. At the Congress of Yassy 
he was attacked with an epidemical fever; and, on leaving 
that place, he alighted from his carriage in the middle of the 
road, laid himself down under a tree, and died. j 
In proceeding to the centre of the city in a straight line 
from the Taurida Palace, the next remarkable building which 
arrested my progress was the Marble Palace. 

Mr. Rae Wilson says of this palace, that it may be ranked 
in point of ele; next to the imperial one: but the impe- 





up in a temporary manner, merely with the view of trying the 
etfect ; but, unfortunately, it exactly corresponds in apparent 
age and colour with the rest of the edifice. 

The interior was undergoing some repairs which prevented 
me from entering; but I understand it presents nothing re- 
markable. From this main point, vast curving wings extend 
at either side, till they almost meet at a considerable distance 
from the body of the edifice. The whole is now occupied by 


rial one, he tells us, is “ by no means an elegant specimen of 
architecture.” Other writers, however, are more compli- 
mentary. Its grandeur, they say, is unparalleled in Europe; 
and Tooke declares its magnificence to be such, “ that it ne- 
ver fails to remind the beholder who sees it for the first time, 
of what he has read in the Arabian Nights, fairy and genii 
tales, and the like.” ; 

This edifice forms three sides of a quadrangle, the central 


the Communauté des Demoiselles Nobles, an establishment of|one surmounted by a sort of belfry, with a clock. The door 


education already amply described by former travellers. _ 

As the winding of the Neva at this place presented nothing 
of interest, I dismissed my boat, and walked onwards from the 
monastery in a straight line for nearly half a mile. I was 
here arrested by the appearance of a building fronting the 
river at a little distance from the brink, with a very long, low 
facade, a simple Doric portico, and a largedome. This I was 
told was the Tauradi Palace; and very different, indeed, did 
it appear, from the gigantic associations that were connected 
in my mind with the name. 

On entering, however, I was completely reassured ; and I 
felt that the eulogiums of travellers, however incorrect in 
detail, were not exaggerated with regard to effect. ‘The ves- 
tibule of the grand hall isa circular apartment, with the dome 
for its roof, supported by white columns. From this you pass 
into the hall itself, not by a door, but between the columns, 
and a scene opens, such as probably the visiter never before 
beheld, and never will again. 

The hall, at the side of which you enter, is two hundred 
and fifty-one feet long, the roof supported by sixty-four co- 


is small, mean, and sane , to the last degree, and certainly 
would not be consi cae at all ornamental to a respectable 
private house. The lower story is of granite, and the super- 
structure of gray marble, adorned with columns of red marble. 
Were it not for the door, however, which is singularly poor, 
it might justly be termed, on a front view, a handsome build- 
ing : but I cannot say more. 
he windows are unusually flat, the glass being very little 
removed from the surface of the wall; and this, together 
with the form of the edifice, makes it appear, when viewed 
from any other direction than the front, like a huge, square 
box. In the interior, everything is petite, The entrance- 
hall is not so spacious as that of most gentlemen’s houses; 
the multiplicity of columns and statues there, and on the 
stairs, rather injures the effect than otherwise. These are of 
marble, and the walls scagliola, but the latter so much injured 
from damp and neglect as to look like common plaster. 
The hall and staircase are entire; the rest of the interior 
ruins. I ascended without any other interruption than a stare 
of inquiry and surprise from the sentries stationed with fixed 


lumns of the Roman Ionic, more than ten feet in circumfe- bayonets in the court and at the door; and the flapping of 


rence. These columns are disposed in a double row running 
along each side; but, when your eye comes to calculate the 
breadth, it loses itself in an area beyond the opposite row as 
great as the one within. These two spaces have been de- 
scribed by travellers as the Hall and the Winter Garden; but, 
in reality, they form a single gigantic apartment, only divided 
by the pillars that were necessary to support the roof. The 


wings above my head proclaimed that doves, if not owls, now 
roosted in the chambers of princes. 

During the reign of Paul, the Marble Palace was inhabited 
by the King of Poland till his death. I am only surprised 
that the progress of decay has been so rapid in so short a 
time. 


It is rather odd that the front of so costly a building should 


breadth of the whole, from the vestibule to the farther side of| not have been made to face the river, close to which it stands. 
the Winter Garden, is one hundred and sixty-seven feet. To|The view from this spot is very fine; and the Fortress di- 


rectly in front, on the opposite side, appeared so tempting to 


go round this apartment, therefore, is to walk within forty-four 
yards of half a mile+ 





my curiosity, that I took boat and embarked again, 
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As a fortress, this place can be of no practical utility; but 
its strong walls, notwithstanding, rising from the water's 
edge, serve to give a military character to the scene. The 
church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul within the precincts, is 
remarkable as containing the tombs of the emperors; and it 
is also remarkable for its spire, the Joftiest in St. Petersburg. 

Just beyond a rostral column, an arm of the river sweeps 
past the Exchange, to enter speedily the Gulf of Finland ; 
and in front, at some distance, rising from the main body of 
the stream, but near the bank, is seen the fortress, and the 
tall, slender spire of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. An anec- 
dote connected with this church, and not yet known, I believe, 
out of Russia, is too remarkable to be omitted. It places in a 
conspicuous point of view that spirit of almost absurd daring 
which I have already mentioned as one of the peculiarities of 
the national character; and, in fact, the incident could not, I 
think, by possibility, have occurred in any other country. 

The spire, which rises— 





7 lofty, and light, and small,” 


and is properly represented as fading away almost into a point 
in the sky, is, in reality, terminated by a globe of considerable 
dimensions, on which an angel stands, supporting a large 
cross. This angel, less respected by the weather than per- 
haps his holy character deserved, fell into disrepair; and 
some suspicions were entertained that he designed revisiting, 
uninvoked, the surface of the earth. The affair caused some 
uneasiness, and the government at length became seriously 
perplexed. To raise a scaffolding to such a height would 
have cost more money than all the angels out of heaven were 
worth ; and, meditating fruitlessly on these circumstances, 
without being able to resolve how to act, a considerable time 
was suffered to elapse. 

Among the crowd of gazers below, who daily turned their 
eyes and their thoughts towards the angel, was a mujik called 

elouchkine. This man was a roofer of houses (a slater, as 
he.would be called in a country where slates are used,) 
and his speculations by degrees assumed a more practical 
character than the idle wonders and conjectures of the rest of 
the crowd. The spire was entirely covered with sheets of 
gilded copper, and presented a surface to the eye as smooth 
as if it had been one mass of burnished gold. But Telouch- 
kine knew that it was not one mass of anything; that the 
sheets of copper were not even uniformly closed upon each 
other ; and above all, that there were large nails used to fasten 
them, which projected from the sides of the spire. 

Having meditated upon these circumstances till his mind 
was made up, the mujik went to the government, and offered 
to repair the angel, without scaffolding, and without assist- 
ance, on condition of ,being reasonably paid for the time ex- 
pended in the labour. The offer was accepted; for it was 
made in Russia, and by a Russian. 

On the day fixed for the adventure, Telouchkine, provided 
with nothing more than a coil of cords, ascended the spire in 
the interior to the last window. Here he looked down at the 
concourse of people below, and up at the glittering “ needle,” 
as it is called, tapering far away above his head. But his 
heart did not fail him and stepping gravely out upon the 
ledge of the window, he set about his task. 

He cuta portion of the cord in the form of two long stirrups, 
with a loop at each end. The upper loops he fastened upon 
two of the projecting nails above his head, and placed his feet 
in the others. Then, digging the fingers of one hand into the 
interstices of the sheets of copper, he raised up one of his 
stirrups with the other hand, so as to make it catch a nail 
higher up. The same operation he performed on behalf of 
the other leg, and so on alternately. And thus he climbed, 
nail by nail, step by step, stirrup by stirrup, till his starting- 
post was undistinguishable from the golden surface, and the 
spire had dwindled, and dwindled, and dwindled in his em- 
brace, till he could clasp it al] round. 

So far, so well. But he had now reached the ball—a globe 
of between nine and ten feet in circumference. The angel, 
the object of his visit, was above this ball, and even concealed 
from his view by its smooth, round, and glittering expanse. 
Only fancy the wretch at that moment, turning up his — 
eyes, and graver beard, to an obstacle that seemed tn defy the 
daring and ingenuity of man! 

But Telouchkine was not dismayed. He was prepared for 
the difficulty ; and the means by which he essayed to sur- 
mount it exhibited the same prodigious simplicity as the rest 
of the feat. 

Suspending himself in his stirrups, he girded the needle 
with a cord, the ends of which he fastened round his waist; 
and so supported, he leaned gradually back till the soles of 





his feet were planted against the spire. In this position he 
threw, by a strong effort, a coil of cord over the ball; and so 
coolly and accurately was the aim taken, that at the first 
trial it fell in the required direction, and he saw the end 
hang down on the opposite side. 

To draw himself up into his original position ; to fasten the 
cord firmly round the globe; and with the assistance of this 
auxiliary to climb to the summit—were now an easy part 
of his task ; and in a few minutes more Telouchkine stood by 
the side of the angel, and listened to the shout that burst like 
sudden thunder from the concourse below, yet came to his 
ear only like a faint and hollow murmur. 

The cord, which he had now an opportunity of fastening 
properly, enabled him to descend with comparative facility ; 
and the next day he carried up with him a ladder of ropes, by 
means of which he found it easy to effect the necessary re- 
pairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EXCHANGE, &C,—MONUMENTS—PAINTINGS. 


The Exchange and the rostral columns—Academy of Sciences— 
Museum—cast of the face of Peter the Great taken after death 
—sign of the Czar of Muscovy, public-house in London—Acade- 
my of Arts—Bruloff’s celebrated picture of the Last Days of 
Pompeii—Admiralty Square—monument to Peter the Great— 
Admiralty—camel for floating ships of the line down the Neva 
—Winter Palace—Hermitage—paintings—Catharine’s dining- 
room—rules of her society—Alexandrine column. 


InsrEap of returning directly across the river from the for- 
tress—the reader is requested to proceed by water to the Ex- 
change, that columned building in front. 

The fagade is formed by a vast and beautiful Doric colon- 
nade, surmounted by a suitable entablature; but this is 
encumbered and crushed by what looks like the roof and part 
of the wall of an enormous house. The interior, however, is 
grand and imposing. A rostral column at each side near the 
river, from which the edifice retires a little way, is to my 
taste a grievous deformity. 

Near the Exchange, proceeding along the quay, is the 
Academy of Sciences, founded in 1720 by Peter the Great; 
with a Museum which must be considered still in its infancy, 
and even with this apology is by no means worthy of the 
country. A cast of Peter's own face, taken after death, is 
perhaps one of the best things in it. The severe sagacity of 
expression of this wonderful savage, seems to have been tamed 
and softened by the touch of a still grimmer king than he, and 
the change gives more of human interest. There is besides a 
portrait, by “ an out-of-doors artist”—the sign-board of a public 
house in Tower Street, London, where Peter went sometimes 
to drink on his way to work. The landlord, whose name was 
Edward Wild, on discovering the rank of his guest, hung up 
his portrait at the door, and re-baptized his house “ The Czar 
of Muscovy.” I believe it was the Emperor Alexander who 
devoutly transferred the relic to St. Petersburg. 

A huge elephant, brought to the Tsar in 1713 by the Persian 
ambassador, is seen here stuffed, and in good preservation. 
When coming through Astrakan, the astonished people fell 
down before this undreamed-of monster, and worshipped him 
as a god ; but soon after arriving in Russia his mortal nature 
was sufficiently proved by his falling a victim to the climate. 
The mammoth standing near him, in the skeleton, did not 
prove to be so enormous an animal as I was prepared to ex- 
pect. It must be recollected, however, that he wants the 
thickness of the muscle, flesh, fat, and skin enjoyed by his 
neighbour. Perhaps it is needless to say, that he is not quite 
a genuine mammoth. Many of the parts are manufactured 
from analogy with the others: but still, from the numerous 
specimens both here and at Moscow, it is impossible to doubt 
that a great portion is now found of this creature, who has 
vanished away, leaving only his bones for a monument to tell 
that he once lived, and moved, and had his being upon the 
earth. After the elephant and mammoth may be mentioned the 
giant of Peter the Great, who, like the former animal, is 
stuffed in his skin. ‘This hideous and horrible object is now 
stowed away in a dimly-lighted cellar, where only such prying 
persons as myself are likely to find him. — ; 

One of the objects, and the first, I believe, which was pre- 
sented to the institution, is the branch of a tree in the form of 
a bow with the cord and arc distinct. This, however, is 
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common in the forests of Russia. 


Ihave myself repeatedly |{saak’s church. Still farther to the left are the vast buildi 


seen pines with but one stem for several feet from the ground, |of the Admiralty, which occupy the whole of the rest of the 


then separating into two for many feet more, and then uniting | space. 


The monument of Peter, every body knows, derives 


again, and forming one tall majestic tree. One might ima-|a great portion of its reputation from the rock which serves 


gine that there were two vegetable lives in a single body, |as a pedestal for the equestrian figure. 


It is in the form ofa 


striving to separate, and for a time effecting their deliverance, | precipice ; and the horseman, who has just attained the 
yet eventually compelled by an irresistible fate to re-unite. |summit, sits calmly and majestically on the saddle, while his 
Occasionally, however, the efforts of imprisoned nature are |steed is careering on its hind legs. Beneath, trampled under 


more successful. 


The two particles of life shoot up in one|foot, is a huge serpent, which, bein 


connected, although 


trunk till they have gained a certain degree of strength, and | hardly perceptibly, with the flowing tail of the animal, assists 
then slowly ‘and gradually diverge into distinct trees. I|in maintaining the equilibrium of the statue. 


wished much to see the stem of one of these double trees 


when sawed near the ground, but never had an opportunity. 


The rock was found near the village of Lachta in Carelia, 
eleven versts distant from St. Petersburg. It lay, huge and 


The Academy of Arts—to which I had the advantage of) solitary, in a morass on the Gulf of Finland. No other stone 
being conducted by M. Sincofski the well known journalist—| was near, nothing which could account for its presence, or 


is at some distance farther on, and is generally reported by|claim geological kindred with its substance. 


It was a euri- 


connoisseurs to be the most perfect building in this city. With|osity and a wonder in itself; and looked as if it had been 
submission, however, | think that the Dorie portico in the| turned out of the hands of nature, expressly for the monument 


centre is not in proportion with the rest of the edifice. Had |of'a giant. 


It was chiefly formed of granite; but contained 


the curved line which it forms been produced in its whole| besides crystals, agates, topazes, cornelians, amethysts, &c. 


length horizontally, this discrepancy would not have existed ; | &c.—in short it was a miracle. 


No vestiges of these riches, 


but as it is, unless the spectator stands very near, his eye|it must be owned, are now to be seen—at least they are not 
cannot make allowance for the real magnitude of the portico, | discernible from the rails which surround the monument ; but 


and thus the effect of the whole is injured. Let any one stand 


in corroboration, I may mention that Mr. W. Richardson, who 


on the opposite bank of the river, which is the proper point of | travelled there in 1784, informs us that onyx earrings, sleeve- 


view, and this circumstance cannot fail to strike him, 
The only remarkable work of art I observed in the place, 
ard perhaps the only remarkable specimen of Russian art in 


buttons, &c. were made from the ments of this stone, and 
were very beautiful from the high polish they took. 
The original dimensions were forty-two feet long, twenty- 


existence, was Bruloff’s famous picture of the Last Days of|one high, and thirty-four broad. These I receive from Tooke, 


Pompeii. 


It is easier to abuse a piece of this kind than to|since he is invested with historical dignity ; but travellers are 


criticise It. It belongs to the romantic school of art ; and the|not agreed in this case, any more than others, even in matters 


conventional language of connoisseurship only applies to the | of fact. 


classic, for and by which it was formed. 


like this picture in existence. It stands alone for good and 


bad ; and the conception is not more remarkable in both ways | grooves. 


than the execution. 


The foreground is illumined by lightning and the back 


A road was made from the spot where the colossus 


There is nothing|lay to the water’s edge; and then brass slips were inserted 


under the stone, which was to roll upon cannon balls in metal 
In this manner was a weight of between fourteen 
and fifteen hundred tons, conveyed to the Gulf, drawn by 
windlasses worked by five hundred men; and there it was 


ground by fire; but you see the one through the other, and|embarked for St. Petersburg in camels, a species of vessel 


both become more ghastly by the union. 
jections to this mode of lighting the scene I do not understand, 


The technical ob-| which will be hereafter described. 


If the French artist Falconet had let this work of nature’ 


as I am not a connoisseur; but it struck me that it was not|alone, simply placing his own on the summit, all would have 


sufficiently evident how and whence came the preternatural | been well. 


glare shed over the figures. 





It was necessary, however, to cut, and to carve, 


There are three groups of these|and to polish, and to make so rude and savage a mass look 
that seem to stand out of the canvass. On the left a man and 


a woman crouching, as they fly, under a cloak to preserve |irreparably spoiled. 


pretty and polite. The consequence was that the stone was 


Its size, in which consisted a great part 


them from the burning, withering shower; in the middle a|of its grandeur, was much diminished ; and the effect of this 
dead mother, and her beautiful child looking round in inno-| paltry and effeminate chisel has been, to give the rock the 


cent consternation ; and towards the right a man and a bo’ 


the fatal spot. 


y |appearance of having been scooped and sliced with a knife. 
piously engaged in carrying an old man away with them from! 


othing, of course, can restore the magnificence it has lost; 
but if somebody was to round the edges of these scoops and 


The limbs of the last group present the most extraordinary |slices, on and beneath the summit, it would become less pre- 


specimen I ever saw of the effects which may be produced by | cise, and look like a cliff which had been worn away by the 
colours alone, without the aid of artificial light. Even when] waves. 


within a very few feet from the picture you can hardly per- 
suade yourself that it is a plain surface, or that you cannot|block of stone. 


“catch the strong fellow by the leg,” 





It is usually said that this pedestal is formed of a single 
In reality, however, it is in three pieces; 


This most daring and |although the middle one contains the vast bulk of the mass. 


original work is in many places slovenly and unfinished ; but |It is sufficiently evident that the fragment at what may be 
with all its faults—and their name is legion—it bears the|called the tail of the stone, formed originally a part of it, and 
stamp of genius, and the connoisseurs may say what they|was broken by accident; but the other, in front, an immense 


will. 


Between the Academy of Sciences and that of Arts, the 
Isaak’s bridge leads across the river to that grand centrical 


mass under the summit of the cliff, appears to me to exhibit a 
considerable difference in composition and even in colour. 
With regard to the [ can only joinin the eulogium 


square, round which I have been hovering so long. It is| bestowed by other travellers. The metal of which they are 
usually divided into three squares, or places (plochchad in| formed is principally copper, with some tin and zinc, and the 


Russian,) that belonging to the palace, to the Admiralty, and 


weight of the whole is forty-four thousand and forty-one 


to the statue of Peter the Great; but as the whole form a| pounds, not including ten thousand pound weight of iron in- 


single oblong square, without any real divisions, it is better|serted in the hinder part of the horse to 


preserve the equi- 


for the sake of simplicity to regard it as one—the heart of the|poise. The figure of the Emperor is eleven feet high, and 


that of the horse seventeen feet. The cost of the whole 


city. 
This jmmense oblong area runs parallel with the river,| work amounted to eighty-five thousand 


which forms one of its sides; while the oy. side is bound 


in by the palace of the Etat Major, the 


new Isaak’s church. The north-eastern angle is closed by a 


On one side of the space in which the monument stands, 


ar Office, and thejare the palaces of the Senate and Synod ; and on the other, 
the south-western wing of the Admiralty. The two former 


canal; and the north-western by the palace of the Senate, and| buildings are chiefly distinguished for 


that of the Holy Synod. Within the area, and built upon the 
river side, stand the Admiralty, the Winter palace, and the 
Hermitage ; the first of these buildings occupying the greater 


part of the entire length. 


On landing from the Isaak’s bridge—and the word landing 
is well applied, since it is a bridge of boats—the monument of| building in St. Petersburg. 
Peter the Great arrests the attention; and the visiter, on en- 
tering the finest quarter of St. Petersburg, does homage to 


the founder of the city. 


The statue is seen on the left of the bridge, appearing in 
relief against the distant columns of the new and unfinished 


dimensions which in general characterise the public of 
this colossal empire. In the conference-hall of the Senate 


there are preserved in a silver shrine the laws of Catharine. 
II., said to be in her own hand-writing. 








The Admiralty is not only the largest but perhaps the finest. 
t The immense length of the prin- 
cipal fagade, however, rather injures the effect than other- 
wise ; and, in fact, it might serve to form three distinct fa- 
gades, one in the middle and one at each end. The middle is 
neither so simple, nor to my taste, so beautiful as the others; 
but it is massive and imposing, and even the colossal statue, 
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sists of a piece of water covered with weeds, and aquatic flow- 
ers floating on the surface. It is lighted through the trees 





at each side of the gate, bearing the celestial and terrestrial 
ese are not out of keeping. Above the gate is a massive 
ric entablature; from which rises the tower, surrounded | behind, and so breathlessly still, that one is afraid to speak. 
by a gallery supported by Ionic columns, and surmounted by| A Europa by Guido Reni drew my attention by its exquisite 
»a dome, cupola, and spire, the three last covered with plates |delicacy united with the most luxurious beauty. The com- 
of fine gold. |plexion is inimitable. 

The facade at either end (still to consider them distinct) is} A young lady playing the piano, by Carlo Dolce. She is 
separated from the centre one by a range of buildings only one| drawn in satin, sparkling with gold, and while touching the 
story high, with attic; and of immense length. They consist|keys, without consciousness of music, is turning round a most 
of a Doric portico for the centre-piece, with a pediment orna-| lovely face to notice the effect produced by her charms upon 
mented at each angle with a statue, and on either side a Doric|the company. This young lady, by the halo round her head, 
colonnade. The whole is chaste and elegant; but perhaps|I discovered to be Saint Cecilia. 

ad the pediment is a little more charged which sculpture than} I could not admire the Rafaelles, whether genuine or not, 
suits-the graceful simplicity of the order to which it belongs. |although I thought it my duty to try; but a small picture 
This, however, is a fault so common, even in buildings of the hanging near, with the name of Solario, gave me infinite 
highest rank, as scarcely to be considered one at all. The|pleasure. A young mother is suckling her child, and gazing 
_pediment seems naturally to belong to the sculptor as a field|upon its face with a truly radiant joy; while the babe in an 
«,tor the exercise of his art, without reference to the building | ecstacy of pleasure is twisting up its limbs, and pulling lustily 
* -of which it is a component part. The Admiralty was for-|one of its little great toes. 
merly, defended by a ditch and ramparts, but instead of these,| The Corregios appeared to me to be very indifferent. 
ere is now a promenade, planted with small trees, and|There were plenty of Teniers; but those I am not connoisseur 
led the Boulevards. enough to admire. The care with which every uncouth figure 
When Peter the First determined to make St. Petersburg a/is finished may be very praiseworthy, but it does not make 
great naval station, he seemed to treat with equal contempt)the figures pleasing. 
the obstacles interposed by nature and by man ; and his suc-} Surrounded by the cocks and hens of Winart there was the 
cessors, either from pious respect to his memory, or from|exquisite Kuyp, or else a copy just as good. A group of cat- 
royal obstinacy, adhere to this day to his plans. Ships of the |tle, standing in a hazy sun-set beside a sleeping sea: such 
line are stil] built at the Admiralty—which a vessel drawing|are the simple materials of this delightful picture. 
nine feet of water can neither approach nor leave! A late| There were numberless Rembrandts, and some very fine. 
writer says seventeen feet, whicli is perhaps a mistake of the|For my part, I looked longest at a Virgin and Child, watched 
press. by angels—all natives of Holland; the holy mother with her 
When the ship is built, the question is how to get her|feet upon a chauffe-pied, and various tools hanging against the 
| down the river: and the task is always difficult and expen-| wall to show that her husband was a carpenter. This differs 
sive, although performed with great ingenuity. A -vessel|from the Russian tradition of the Virgin, which is more poeti- 
Fe is brought to the building-yard, called a camel, and which may |cal, if not more scriptural. According to this account, Mary 
S be described as a huge hollow box. It is then filled with wa-|was a servant of the Jewish temple, and being a child, was 
ter, and sunk so far that on its sides being opened its enor- | admitted behind the sanctum. She grew up in the beauty of 
mous cargo may be floated into it. The box, which contains holiness, till having attained the age of fifteen, this became 
' the entire bottom of the ship, is then screwed up, and pumped. |no longer proper ; and it was decided by the aged priests, who 

















oa 


As the water goes out the machine rises; till at length it |had come to love her as their own daughter, and who dreaded 


floats so high as to be able to get over the bar, and deliver|the idea of parting with her, that one of them should make 


this strange passenger in triumph to the Gulf of Finland. her his wite. The lot, accordingly, fell upon Joseph, who 
After traversing the line formed by the fagade of the Ad-|was then eighty years of age. 
a miralty, and which would of itself form a very tolerable fore- The French gallery has many good pictures. There is one 


noon’s walk for a lady, the Winter Palace presents itself—j|of Vernet, which struck me as being the best I have seen of 
opposite the nerth-east side of the former edifice. This impe-|the artist. It is, as usual, a water-piece. The moon is shin- 
rial abode may be called antique for St. Petersburg, having |ing on the sea, and her silvery light is beautifully, and not 
been built by the Empress Elizabeth; and it is remarkable extravagantly contrasted with that of a fire kindled on the 
for its size, its dingy colour, and its bad taste. It consists of beach, and of a torch at the prow of a fishing-boat. 
two stories above the vaults, ornamented with columns nearer} ‘The Russian gallery is small and meagre. 
the Composite than any other order; the upper resting ona| ‘The Spanish, on the contrary, is highly interesting; al- 
huge square block of stone, and the lower with scarcely any |though the warm glare of almost all the pictures, which seems 
base at all. the livery of the Spanish school, gives a sameness to the as- 
The interior of this palace is truly worthy of a monarch.|pect of the room. I had before only known, or only recol- 
It has been fully described, however, by a writer who is fond 


lected, Murillo as the painter of low Spanish life; but here 
of kings and- courts, and in whose eyes emperors and em-|are several pieces of another cast, particularly the Nativity, 
presses, and all things pertaining thereto, are something more|and the Repose in Egypt. ‘The latter is astonishingly lovely ; 


3 than earthly. I question whether there is any prince in Eu-|jand the Virgin is, indeed, without exception, the most beauti- 
rope better lodged than the Emperor of Russia—and certainly |tul of the very few beautiful Virgins I have seen. The co- 
no one can have a finer crown. Such a blaze of brilliants I|louring is admirable, although warm and rich to excess. 
never saw before! The imperial chapel, although a little} 1 was struck also with a female figure by Gaspar Becerra. 
gaudy, is exquisitely beautiful. The face possesses infinite beauty; and the large dark eyes 

Everything here worth seeing—and that is to say the|beam with an expression almost too voluptuous. 

whole house—was pointed out to my attention by General| Of the English school, there is one specimen. The piece, 

S , whose kindness was unremitting during the whole of|—which could not have made a strong impression upon me, 

my visit to Russia, and. whose influence I afterwards felt sen- since I already forget what it was,—is inscribed “Thomas 

sibly in my reception even at Moscow. If in the course of|Jones.” It was painted for the Empress Catharine, and en- 
my tour, I say anything—and I fear I shall say very many | graved also by her order. There is likewise in the same col- 
things—to shock his noble enthusiasm in favour of his country lection, but not exhibited to the public, a picture painted for 
and his Emperor, I trust he will try to pardon me. her majesty by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The subject—the in- 

The Hermitage, the favourite haunt of Catharine IL when fant Hercules strangling the serpent—involved an allegory 
she wished to retire to as much solitude as an Empress sur-|which the empress perhaps did not wish to flaunt in the eyes 
rounded by a-brilliant court could desire, is connected with |of the world. The infani Hercules, some people might have 
the Winter Palace by a covered gallery. It is now chiefly|interpreted infant Russia, while every tyro knows that the 
remarkabie as being the repository of a museum of paintings, |serpent is the type of the universe. 

greafcr, I should think, in the numerical meaning of the word,| In the dining-room of this Hermitage of the voluptuous 

than that of the Louvre and Luxembourg put together. I|Catharine, no servants attended: the dishes rising on small 

entered, with the intention of taking rough notes of the more |tables through trap doors. When a person wished to change 
remarkable works of art, or rather of the impression they pro-|his plate, he placed a paper upon it, inscribed with what he 
duced upon me; but I speedily found that more days than I| wanted, and striking it on the middle, it immediately disap- 
could afford hours would have been requisite for such a task. | peared, and almost as immediately another re-appeared with 
The counterfeits are said to be numerous; and in so vast a|what was demanded. At other signals, everything vanished, 
collection this must necessarily be the case. and a new course made its appearance. The amusements 
The first thing that struck me was a work of Ruysdael,|here were derived from the fine arts, &c.—books, paintings, 
which is either the original, or one of several copies. It con-|statues, curiosities, models of inventions, gems, music, bil- 
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liards, cards, and winter and summer gardens. In the winter 
gardens, as at present, the fruits and flowers of the south 
were gathered in the dead of the year; and the birds which 
lived in this perpetual summer were prevented from escaping 
into winter by minute wirework. : 

The rules by which she governed the society admitted into 
her paradise, are hung up in a corner, and covered witha 
small curtain. Captain Jones gives the original of these 
rules, in French, and translates it into English. The origi- 
nal, however, is in Russian, and his French is only a para- 

hrase. The following translation was made for me, as 
fiterally as possible, by Mr. J. C——, to whom I am indebted 
for many more kindnesses. 

Catharine, I may remark in passing, was still more an ene- 
my to ceremony at the palace of T'sar-kocelo; for there, any 
lady who rose up on the empress entering or leaving a room 
was fined in a silver ruble. 


RULES, 


By which all who enter these doors must conduct themselves. 


To leave every kind of rank at the door, likewise hats, and 
above all, swords. 


IL. 


Disputes about prerogative, pride, and such like, should any 
exist, to be left at the door. 


IL. 
To be lively ; but not to spoil, nor to break, nor to bite any 
thing. 
Iv. 


To sit, to stand, to walk about, as each thinks proper, with- 
out regard to other people. 


Vv 


To speak with moderation, and not too loud, that the ears 
and heads of the rest may not ache. 


vi. 
To dispute without warmth or passion. 
Vil. 


Not to sigh, nor to yawn; and so entail tedium and heavi- 
ness on the rest. 


VIIL 


Any innocent game that one may project not to be found 
fault with by the others. 


Ix. 


To eat of the sweet and the savoury, but to drink with 
moderation, that each may always find his feet on going out 
of the doors. 

x. 

All wrangling to end in the room ; and what goes in at one 
ear should go out at the other before the party goes out of the 

oor. 

Should any one offend against the aforesaid on testimony of| 
two witnesses, for every fault the offender must drink a glass 
of cold water, not excepting the ladies, and read aloud a page 
of the Telemachid. 

And whoever offends against three clauses in one evening 
shall learn six lines of the Telemachid by heart. 

And if any one offend against the ten, he must be no more 
admitted. 

Opposite the Winter Palace, and midway between this edi- 
fice and the palace of the Etat Major, where the military 
business of the empire is transacted, stands the monument 
commonly called the Alexandrine Column, from its having 

n erected to the memory of the late emperor. 

This object has a truly noble and majestic appearance from 
whichever point of view it is beheld. The shaft is formed of 
a single block of marble brought from the quarries of Finland, 
and, exclusively of pedestal and capital, is eighty-four feet 
high. The pedestal is of granite, with allegorical bas-reliefs 
in bronze ; and on the summit stands an angel, holding a cross 
with the left hand, and — to heaven with the right. 
The inscription, on the side of the pedestal next the palace, is 


nearly as simple as that of the monument of Peter the Great. 
It contains merely these words: To Alexander I. grateful 
Russia. 

On the eleventh of ‘ov 1834, the consecration of 


this column took place. 


uncertainty had prevailed in St. Petersburg ; for it seemed as 
if Heaven itself was about to interpose. The beautiful, but 
terrible Neva, forced back by the waters of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, had risen upon her granite quays, and threatened once 


victim of her wrath. he alarm-cannon were fired ; and the 
population, already looking forward with intense longing for 
the scene of to-morrow, were thrown into dismay. 

The Neva, however, was more placable than on former 
occasions ; her swoln waters retired majestically ; and that 
important morrow dawned upon the metropolis in peace. 

If the reader will only remember the description which I 
have attempted to give of the grand square where the cere- 
mony was to take place, he may form some idea of the scene 
it presented. Estrades were formed all found this immense 
area; and these, with the boulevards of the Admiralty, were 
crowded with spectators. The windows, in like manner, were 
stuck full of human heads ; and the flat roofs of the houses 
swarmed with their inhabitants. But in the middle space, 
from side to side, from end to end, nothing was to be seen but 
the glitter of arms and the waving of military plumes. 

At ten o’clock, the troops assembled at their quarters ; and, 
at eleven, on a signal from the guns of the light artillery, 
already planted at the corner of the boulevards, they all de- 
bouched at one moment by the several issues appointed, and 
drew up in the square. This imposing mass was formed of 
eighty-six battalions of infantry, and one hundred and six and 
a half squadrons of cavalry, with two hundred and forty-eight 
pieces of artillery. All x ofl various bodies were drawn up, 
facing the Alexandrine column, the pedestal of which was 
concealed from their view by flags. 

The Emperor, who had attended divine service at the mo- 
nastery of Saint Alexander Nevskoi, soon appeared upon the 
scene, with the Heir of the crown, and the Grand Duke 
Michael, and surrounded by a brilliant staff. All eyes were 
then turned towards a large verandah, in the form of a tent, 
at the window of the palace above the great gate, directly 
opposite the column, and provided with a flight of stairs de- 
scending to the street. There sagen | st the high civil 
functionaries, the members of the diplomatic body, the mar- 
shals of the nobility, and the deputies of commerce ; and, 
precisely at noon, the high clergy were seen filing into it in 
procession, from the grand chapel of the palace, with their 
crosses and banners displayed, and followed by the Empress 
and the whole court. The business of the day then com- 
menced. 

The moment the ession appeared, the Emperor gave 
the word of command ; and the whole array of troops present- 
ed arms like one man. The priests then thundered forth the 
Te Deum; and emperor, em court, soldiers, spectators 
—every living soul in that mighty concourse of human beings 
—sunk upon their knees. 

After the hymn, and a prayer for the imperial family, the 
archdeacon recited prayers for the soul of the Emperor Alex- 
ander ; and, as he pronounced the last words, the flags which 
had hitherto concealed the pedestal of the column fell, and 
disclosed the monument. At this sight the troops again pre- 
sented arms; a tremendous hurra rose from every lip; and a 
burst of military music shook the square, almost drowned by 
the thunder of the artillery, and the deep roar of the cannon 
of the fortress. 

Prayers were then recited for the Russian army; and, when 
these were concluded, the clergy, followed by the Empress 
and her whole train, descended from the balcony. hey 
walked in procession round the column, the metropolitan 
sprinkling it with holy water. The troops then defiled before 
it, and the ceremony was finished. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROGRESS OF CiVILIZATION—THE EMPEROR. 


Progress of civilization in Russia—condition of the nobles till Peter 
the Great—domestic imprisonment of wives—brutal treatment of 
them—marriages—ugliness punishable with the whip—corres- 
ponding want of refinement in the women—dr 
painting—age of Catharine I1.—affranchisement of the nobility 
by Peter III.—private Chancery of Nicolas—business habits of 
the Emperor—form of government—code of laws—administra- 
tion of the laws. 
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mot; but still, taking it as liter@lly true, it was a great deal 
to lose at one blow. With their beards, however, the boiars 
parted with prejudices as bristly, and almost as numerous as 
the hairs they contained; and notwithstanding the bloody 
struggles in which they were so constantly engaged, they 
became, in a space of time unparalleled in the annals of 
civilization—what they now are. ; 

It would be a curious study to trace the progress of Russian 
civilization, and its history would be far from difficult to write. 
The space of time is brief, the materials few, and the testi- 
mony conclusive. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century, the author of 
the “ Relation des Trois Ambassades,” informs us, that ‘ most 
men treat their wives asa necessary evil, regarding them 
with a proud and stern eye, and even beating them often.” 
Olearius says that it was a prodigious civility for a man to 
allow another to see his wife. When this favour was to be 
accorded, the lady walked into the room after dinner, splend- 
idly dressed, and presented a cup of distilled spirits to the 
guest, drinking off one herself. On one occasion the traveller 
was even invited to salute his hostess ; but astonished at such 
an offer from a Russian, and dreading, no doubt, that some 
insidious plan lurked under it, he endeavoured to excuse 
himself. 

Dr. Samuel Collins, physician to the tsar about 1670, con- 
soles his readers with the intelligence that the custom of tying 
up wives by the hair of the head, and flogging them “ begins 
to be left off.’ This, however, he accounts for by the pru- 
dence of the parents, who make it a provision in the marriage 
contract that their daughters are not to be whipped, struck, 
kicked, &c. &c. Some disorders nevertheless still took place, 
even in such an improved state of society. One man, indeed, 
“ put upon his wife a shirt dipped in ardent spirits, and burnt 
her to death.” But let us hope that this was not a very 
common case. The man, however, if we are to believe the 
doctor, was not prosecuted, there being “no punishment in 
Russia for killing a wife or a slave.” On the other hand if a 
lady made away with her tyrant, she was buried up to the 
neck in the earth, and so suffered to die. 

When no provision was made in the contract, according to 
the same authority, they were accustomed “ to discipline their 
wives very severely.” At marriage the bridegroom had a 
whip in one boot, and a jewel in the other, and the poor girl 
tried her fortune by choosing. “If she happen upon the 


The rules of Catharine, given in the last chapter, suffi- 
ciently evidence the low state of politeness even at court; but 
with these it is necessary to take in conjunction the occupa- 
tions and amusements of that very assembly, the objects of 
refinement by which they were surrounded, and the purer 
tastes which were thus engendered or gratified. If we do 
this, the whole picture will be found to represent the triumph- 
ant struggles of civilization in a contest which was no longer 
doubtful. But let us remember at the same time, that from 
the death of Peter the Great to that of Cathrine IL, there 
elapsed an interval of only seventy-one years; and that from 
the death of Catharine II. to the present moment, there is a 
space of only thirty-nine years. For Russia that united period 
stands in lieu of nine centuries ; since it can be proved toa 
demonstration—if I have read historians and travellers aright 
—that Russia, before Peter, was not farther advanced in 
civilization than the rest of Europe in what is called the iron 
age. 

“The nobility were not affranchised till 1761 by Peter ITI. 
They were then permitted to wear arms or not as they chose, 
and to travel abroad. Catharine, his successor, allowed this 
ordinance to subsist, because as the nobles were obliged in 
etiquette to ask leave before setting out, she might (and did) 
refuse it when she chose. The same state of things remains 
at the present day. Leave is asked, and granted or not, as 
circumstances may determine. I was told that above eighty 
families or individuals of respectability had petitioned for the 
boon last year, and that about half the number had obtained 
it. The Russian nobility live well enough at home, but gene- 
rally speaking, they have no money to spend abroad. If the 
restriction were withdrawn, there would in my opinion be 
fewer applications. No man now thinks of wearing a sword 
except when on military duty; but if an oukaz were issued 
prohibiting men from doing so without having asked and ob- 
tained permission, petitions would shower in from half the 
nobles in the empire. 

The base and cowardly conspiracy against the life of the 
present emperor has retarded a good deal the progress of pub- 
lic liberty among the nobles; although, as I shall explain in a 
future chapter, it has been proportionally beneficial to those 
myriads of peasants who will one day be called the PEopue. 
The severity of the above restrictions on travelling (now only 
beginning to be relaxed,) and that of the censorship on books, 
are part of the punishment inflicted on the nobles for the mis- 





jewel,” says Collins, “she is lucky; if on the whip, she gets 
a lash.” The bridegroom rarely saw his companion’s face 
till after the knot was tied; but if he absolutely insisted upon 
this privilege, it was sometimes contrived that the lady passed 
through a street where he was stationed ata window. “If 
she be ugly, she pays for it soundly, may be the first time he 
sees her.” : 

The women, it may be presumed, did not grow up into 
especial refinement under such dipcipline. Drunkenness was 
esteemed a very lady-like vice, if indeed, it was considered to 
be a vice atall. The day after a lady was at an entertain- 
ment, the hostess was accustomed to send to ask how she got 
home ; and the prescriptive reply was this: “ Her hospitality 
made me so tipsy that, indeed, I do not know how I got 
home!” [may add that Tooke, whose heroine is Catharine 
1l., declares that “ for a lady to be drunk was no reproach ;” 
and we all know what sort of scenes took place at the court 
of Elizabeth. 

It may be supposed that women, in whom ugliness was 
criminal, and punishable with the whip, were at great pains 
to disguise it. They painted to such excess that the beauty 
of their teeth, accorning to Collins, was completely destroyed ; 
and hence came the custom of staining their teeth black. In 
the time of Olearius it was usual for the bridegroom to send 
a present of paint to his bride. This traveller, in 1636, saw 
the Grand Duchess and her ladies on horseback, astride, and 
“ most wickedly bepainted.” 

What will no doubt be considered, however, as the very 
climax of barbarity, is a fact recorded by Tooke: that the wo- 
men did not begin to wear stays till the commencement of 
the present century ! 

Vith regard to the men, their character up to a very late 
age is treated with still less ceremony, if that be possible, 
by all travellers. According to them, they were the most 
ignorant and barbarous people in the world, destitute alike of 
moral principle and common decency. Even the representa- 
tives of the states assembled so pompously by Catharine—who 
died only in 1796—although composed ‘no doubt of the first 
men of the various governments, went immediately on re- 
ceiving the commemorative medal struck on the occasion, and 





sold it to the goldsmiths ! 


conduct of a few. This, considering the relative condition of 
the two countries, and the important nature of the Russian 
conspiracy, is not nearly so harsh as the laws now promul- 
gating against the liberty of the press in France, on pretext 
of the attempt of a single mean and companionless scoundrel. 

In no other country, however, on the face of the earth, 
would a conspiracy of such a nature have been so leniently 
punished throughout. On the occasion of the revolt of the 
strelitses, Peter the Great, besides causing many hundred 
other executions, cut off eleven heads with his own hand! 
The same difference is observable in the new institutions of 
Russia as compared with the older—and one of these institu- 
tions is so remarkable in itself, and so peculiar to the coun- 
try, that this brief notice of the progress of civilization would 
be incomplete without it. 

A Private Chancery existed in Russia from an early period, 
and must exist under every absolute government; but the one 
more especially known to history was erected, as some writers 
say, by Alexis the father of Peter the Great, although an im- 
perial oukaz of Catharine II. attributes it to the latter. The 
crimes brought under the cognisance of this horrible tribunal, 
which is well described by Tooke in his life of Catharine, 
were at first attempts against the life of the emperor, against 
religion, and against the state: but all criminal cases came at 
length to be comprehended. The process began with the im- 
prisonment, and occasionally with the execution of the accused. 
When the accuser failed in proof he was knouted three several 
times. His declaration was then received. The accused 
might in like manner suffer the knout instead of pleading, an 
occurrence which of course often took place, since it must 
have been impossible to prove his innocence of crimes alleged 
so mysteriously. If the judge was not convinced by either 
party, they were both knouted again; and then their guilt or 
innocence came to be determined by the constancy with 
which they suffered the flesh to be torn from their vos 

Station, age, and sex—all were alike unspared and undis- 
tinguished. The slightest accusation was listened to. To 
“ery the word” meant to denounce; and at this sound “ the 
word !” attered in a crowd, all fled as if from the plague. If 
“the word” was spoken by a servant against his master, the 
latter, even if the first lord in the land, was obliged to hasten 
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to the next guard-house, and demand that they should both 
be sent to prison together. 

This flourished under the reign of the clement Elizabeth, as 
she is usully called, on account of her having made a vow 
never to punish with death. Even an inferior magistrate was 
permitted to torture an accused by dislocating his shoulders, 
and tongues were cut out, and their owners banished to Siberia 
on the slightest whisper. People were taken from their beds, 
without trial, and thrust into a dungeon,—sometimes a sub- 
terranean one,—frequently for life. The clement Empress, 
who reigned from 1741 to 1761, shut up, it is supposed, in 
this private manner, upwards of 20,000 of her subjects. Peter 
III. recalled 17,000 of her exiles; but of those of the Empress 
Anne, her predecessor, supposed to be equally numerous, 
three-fourths were never heard of more. 

When the last-mentioned prince, the affranchiser, as we 
have seen, of the nobles, went one day to the senate, and 
found nobody there to attend to the business of the country, 
he sent for the senators, and reproved them sharply. His 
grandfather, Peter the Great, had already done more: he 
caned each of them soundly. Nicolas, the present emperor, 
took them by surprise in like manner; and, finding that 
neither words nor blows had been of any use, he organized, 
like Peter or Alexis, a Secret Chancery. 

This is the plan by which the Emperor corrects the evils 
of the form of government, or rather, of the abuses insepa- 
rable froin it. In Russia, it is not the people who are rebels 
against the constitution, but the emperor. He is engaged in 
a perpetual struggle against tyranny and misrule. The very 
comprehensive plan adverted to, is not a part of the adminis- 
tration of the laws, but a part of his own business as an indi- 
vidual; and the institution is called, “ the Private Chancery 
of his majesty the Emperor.” 

It is divided into four branches; one watching over the 
great offices of the state, such as the senate, another over the 
courts of law, a third, over the police, and the fourth, over 
the charitable institutions. Through these different channels, 
complaints and abuses reach the ear of his majesty instan- 
taneously. He is acquainted with the official conduct of each 
of his ministers; he is even aware of the regularity or irregu- 
larity of the attendance of the senators. It is needless to say, 
that the inquiries instituted there take place, not in form of 
law, but according to equity; they, in fact, answer the pur- 
pose of the nightly prowlings of the caliph Haroun Alraschid 
and his grand vizier. 

But Nicolas is not a man who would refuse to perform 
these nightly prowlings in his own person, were they practi- 
cable through his vast empire. I felt intense curiosity with 
regard to the real character and conduct of an individual 
placed in so awfully responsible a situation; and, unless all 
Russia conspired to deceive me, I think I have been able to 
form some tolerably correct ideas on the subject. 

No fatigue is too harrassing for this “ Barbarian,” par excel- 
lence, of the north; no object is too great to be grasped by 
his vision, or too small to escape it. The gravest fraud in a 
report, and the minutest error in its grammar, are alike de- 
tected by the imperial censor; and this is the more startling 
to the reporter, as his delinquency, either in honesty or ele- 
gant composition, is in general brought home to him the very 
next day. 

To effect this, Nicolas condemns each day to bear its own 
burthen. After coming home, perhaps from the theatre, he 
sits down to work; and he never thinks of going to bed till 
all is finished, if he should sit up till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. With regard to his character as a man of business, I 
heard only one dissentient voice in Russia: I was told by one 
of the officers of government, that he was beginning to relax 
in this extraordinary assiduity. I hope, and believe, that the 
information was untrue. 

The proceedings of the Chancery are necessarily secret ; it 
is, in short, a system of espionage, precisely similar in effect 
to that of Haroun Alraschid. In England, everything is car- 
ried on in broad day-light, except what is contrary to the 
laws; but, in the country I am describing, peopled by a fifteenth 
part of the human race, the great majority of whom are still 
im the darkest ignorance, this is manifestly impossible. The 
Chancery is, beyond a doubt, the best thing in the Russian 
government; and this form of government is the only one 
which could hold the empire together for six months. 

The form of government is absolute. There are, no doubt, 
certain historical forms, usages and traditions, which may be 
called the constitution of Russia by those who are fond of 
names, because it would be unsafe for the emperor to depart 
from them. But, in reality, the constitution of Russia is the 
will of the sovereign for the time being; and, till the great 





mass of the people are aw®kened from the profound igno- 
in which they are at present buried, it is well it is so. I can- 
not conceive what the nation would gain by having for its 
rulers a junta of kings, instead of a single autocrator. The 
mistake usually fallen into on this subject, is to imagine that 
the hundreds of thousands constitute the people and not the 
millions! At present, the imperial will has no lawful check 
whatever; although the actions of the emperor are modified 
by fear of the nobles on one hand, and fear of the mass on the 
other. These two species of fear, as society is constituted, 
both work in favour of the multitude. ; 
It was the desire of Peter the Great, and of almost all his 
successors, to collect the laws of the empire; and various 
commissions were established from time to time for the pur- 
pose. The difficulties, however, appear to have been found 
insurmountable, till his present majesty and his Private Chan- 
cery came into the field. I cannot look upon it asan achieve- 
ment effected by anything else than the business habits of the 
Emperor. The following is a (translated) extract from his 
manifesto published on the completion of the undertaking two 
years a 
shor Having recognised on our accession to the throne, the in- 
dispensable necessity of introducing into the whole body of 
the laws of our country a clear and systematic order, we com- 
manded in an especial manner that they should be collected, 
and the collection published entire; and we further announced 
our will that there should afterwards be taken out from the 
mass, for the purpose of forming a body of uniform and regular 
laws, all such laws as are now in force in our empire, without 
changing in the slightest degree their spirit—the whole to be 
strictly pursued on the basis laid down in the year 1700 by 
Peter the Great. ; 
“ The execution of the first part of this plan was finished 
in 1830. , 
“ With the aid of the Almighty, and after seven years’ assi- 
duous labour, carried on under our personal direction, the ac- 
complishment of the second part is now terminated. From 
the code of 1649 till the first of January, 1832, all the laws 
promulgated within that period of one hundred and eighty- 
three years, which have preserved through the changes of 
time even till our days their force and tenor, have been col- 
lected and classified according to their nature, only leaving 
out such clauses as have been repealed by subsequent laws ; 
and with the exception of the regulations of the army by land 
and sea, and some others hereafter mentioned, all these laws 
have been arranged in a uniform system, divided into codes 
according to the principal distinctions of administrative and 
judiciary affairs. All the laws which have been promulgated 
after the 1st of January, 1832, or which may be so promul- 
gated in ordinary march of legislation, will be added every 
year in a supplement to the Body of Laws, according to the 
order of the above codes, and with reference to the proper 
article : so that the general system of laws being once esta- 
blished, it will preserve forever its uniformity and identity. 
“The most pressing and essential wants in the empire— 
justice and order in the administration—demand imperiously 
this measure. It guarantees the force and the action of the 
laws for the present, and establishes a solid basis for their gra- 
dual perfectibility in the future. It fulfils, in fine, the wishes 
by which our ancestors have been animated for a period, 
hardly interrupted, of one hundred and twenty-six years.” 
The next thing to be done, is to reform the administration 
of the laws—or, rather, to create it. This is at present the 
worst feature in the government of Russia. It is more allied 
to the ignorance and corruption of the East than to European 
civilization. Ifin England we are cursed with an overflow of 
lawyers, in what state must that country be in which any 
man whatever, educated or uneducated, may practise as a 
lawyer! A writer states, that, in 1826, there were two mil- 
lions, eight hundred and fifty thousand cases came on before 
the tribunals of the empire. If this was true, one out of every 
five adult males must have been at law; but, even allowing 
it to be a mighty exaggeration, the evil must be enormous. 
The Emperor, by the great work already alluded to, has vir- 
tually given a code of laws to the country. An equally noble, 
and still more difficult task remains—that of providing for 
their being carried into execution by fixed and intelligible 
rules,—unalterable except by the imperial prerogative of 
mercy. 
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CHAPTER X. 


STATE OF SOCIETY—LITERATURE—STATISTICS, 


to let me know in time, as he must have been aware that I 
had plenty of other means at command. The misery is, the 
necessity of being dependent upon native writers for anything 
of the kind ; but I need hardly say, that at present it is worth 


Present state of society in St. Petersburg—dress—introduction of|!° man’s while to study the Russian language. 


the national costume at court—low condition of literary society 


—inutility of learning the language—censorship of the press— 


books of luxury—novels—theatre cnd dramatic authors—police 
—movement of the population—classification—strange discre- 


pancy in the numbers of the two sexes—births and deaths— 


marriages and suicides—climate—parting glance. 


_I nave described St. Petersburg as being a city of the Rus- 

sian nobles; and yet there the traveller will find no true spe- 
cimen of Russian society. The natives are so completely 
intermingled with foreigners that it is hardly possible to tell 
which is which; and French being the language of all, you 
may fancy yourself at Paris. 
_ At the time of the Swedish ambassador, whose travels are 
immortalized by Olearius, there was one Russian lord who 
had laid aside the national costume ; and the fact was thought 
so extraordinary that the name of this individual has been 
preserved by the journalist. At present, there is no man to 
be found among them so hardy as even to allow his clothes to 
be made by his own countrymen. There is, in fact, through- 
out this class of society a sickly craving after everything 
foreign, and an unmanly affectation of scorn for everything 
native. Little did Peter the Great think that his wise, and 
at that time necessary, plans should lead eventually to so 
much folly and bad taste. 

In this state of things it is quite unnecessary to say, that the 
ladies, so far as dress is concerned, have metamorphosed 
themselves into Frenchwomen; but here a stand has been 
made, although somewhat late, by the genius of the country. 
I do not know whether it is the Emperor or Empress who de- 
serves the credit of the new regulation; but since the first of 
January 1834, a modification of the national female costume 
has been introduced at court. 

The Ladies of Honour wear a satin or velvet sarafan—a 
robe open before, and without sleeves—richly trimmed with 
gold. The sleeves of the under-dress, a gown I presume it is 
called—or else a slip—reach to the wrist, where they are 
fastened by gold bracelets. The head-dress consists of a richly 
ornamented crown, as it may be described, very nearly resem- 
bling in shape the one worn by the nurses; and from this 
hangs down behind, and partly over the shoulders, till it 
reaches the bend of the knee, an immense white veil. No 
part of the hair is seen except a little in front plainly and 
smoothly braided on the brow. 

The Maids of Honour wear also the national sarafan, and a 
species of crown. ‘The latter, however, does not encircle the 
head, but permits the whole of the hair to be seen. This is 
plainly braided in front like that of the others, but disposed in 
a very large club behind; to which is fastened a thin veil, or 
scarf, which floats down the back. Almost the whole of the 
arm is bare, the sleeves being very short. 

The love of foreigners, so prevalent here, is very advan- 
tageous to the traveller. If decently introduced he may 
spend every evening in very agreeable society; and the 
oltener he frequents a particular soirée the more welcome he 
finds himself. An English gentleman has lately had the in- 
discretion to publish a journal of his visits of this kind, giving 
his opinion very frankly of individuals by name. On one oc- 
casion he stigmatizes all the ladies at a certain hall, the date 
and locale of which he fixes with precision—all excepting 
some individuals whom he mentions—as ugly. I would ad- 
vise this gentleman to choose any other country on the face 
of the globe for his future wanderings. I canassure him that 
even his “beautiful princesses” and “charming ambassa- 
dresses” join in the indignation of the ugly. 

There can hardly be said to be such a thing as literary so- 
ciety in St. Petersburg; and, indeed, the political interests 
and feelings of the few authors there are run to such an ex- 
cess, as to place such a thing almost out of the question. The 
stranger, however, will not discover this at first. There is a 
frankness and heartiness about each individual, which, added 
to the genuine good-nature of the Russians, would make one 
imagine that “ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness” 
could have no existence among them. Yet I have nowhere 
else met with such bitter dissensions. ‘The love of literature 
Jor itself does not seem to me to exist in Russia. 


I was desirous of including in this volume a catalogue rai- 
sonée of the Russian authors, and M. G——— volunteered to 


furnish it. He was prevented, no doubt, by his numerous and 


more important labours; but I am sorry he did not contrive 
» 


PART 11.—no. 33. 20 


I was one day conversing on this subject with M. M. _ 
one of the secretaries of state, and head of the third section of 
the Chancery, when he made a very natural remark. 

“It seems strange to me,” said he, “that you English 
should travel in Russia for the avowed purpose of making 
yourselves acquainted with the manners and character of the 
people, yet without comprehending a single word of their Jan- 
guage. You come here with the grossest prejudices against 
us asa nation, You see everything different from what you 
have been accustomed to at home, except the manners of 
some dozen families whom you visit. You make no inquiries, 
no reflections, no allowances. You examine this rude but 
mighty colossus through your opera glass, or from the windows 
of your travelling chariot. In the towns your valet de place 
is your prime authority ; in the country you wander about in 
utter darkness, unable to understand a single object, and una- 
ble to ask a single question. You then return home satisfied 
with having attained the object of your tour; and sit down, 
without a single malevolent feeling in your breast, but out of 
pure ignorance, to add to the mass of falsehoods and absurdi- 
ties with which Europe is already inundated !” 

I could not help acknowledging the justice of these re- 
marks; but I told M. M——— that Russia would gradually 
become known notwithstanding our ignorance of her language; 
and in the meantime that he should not himself fall into the 
illiberality or inconsiderateness he condemned in others. 

“ The craving after knowledge,” said I, “ or after mere 
novelty, which exists in civilized Europe, sends forth every 
year innumerable travellers to all countries on the face of the 
globe. The traveller in France possesses a knowledge of the 
French language—in Italy, of the Italian—in Germany, ot 
the German—because in all these countries there is such a 
constant action and re-action between the national character 
and the national literature, that they cannot by possibility be 
studied separately. In Russia there is no national literature. 
The great mass of the people—I may say the nation—is still 
in a state of profound ignorance; and no inducement exists 
to make any mere literary man undergo the life-long labour 
of acquiring a language which has even no affinity with the 
other European tongues. French is the language of the 
civilized classes in Russia; and I may add, by way of illus- 
tration, although without meaning to institute a comparison 
which in this case would be both unjust and absurd—that the 
traveller in Africa is thought to be sufficiently well qualified 
for the journey by a knowledge of Arabic.” 

The censorship already alluded to is no doubt a serious 
weight upon the literature of the country; and it seems to 
me to be the most inefficient, as well as the most odious of all 
the measures of arbitrary power. Against what class of so- 
ciety is this prohibition directed? ‘The lower classes either 
cannot or do not read; and is there any officer of government 
so profoundly ignorant as not to know, that any individual of 
the upper classes may obtain with perfect facility any prohi- 
bited work whatever! For my part I read nothing but pro- 
hibited books all the time I was in Russia. 

I cannot help thinking that the Emperor is ignorant of the 
ridiculous excess to which the censorship is carried. Even 
by-gone matters of historical notoriety must be slurred over 
or distorted into falsehood. Murder must be called natural 
death; or the book shall appear to the public with a gap as 
wide and ominous as the gash of the assassin’s knife. Who 
would not laugh to think that the light page which I am now 
writing—in spite of the comparatively favourable view of the 
country which a regard for truth and reason has compelled 
me to take—will be cut out, before the Picturesque Annual 
is allowed to circulate in Russia! ; 

In general, books of the fine arts have less sale than might 
be expected from the wealth and voluptuousness of the nobles. 

Even one lately published in Russian, dedicated to a descrip- 
tion of St. Petersburg, and embellished with engravings, has 
failed as a speculation. Judging from the portion which was 
already translanted into French—and which I have found of 
creat use in matters of detail—I would say that the “ Pano- 
rama of St. Petersburg” is well worthy of public patronage. 
Its price, however,—a hundred rubles—will prevent it from 
ever becoming extensively popular. ; oy 

Novel-writing, on the other hand, is a very flourishing 
trade. 





Known authors receive from six to eight hundred 
pounds for their copy-right; and if unknown, the bookseller 
prints, and they take their chance of success, 
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The theatre is in the hands of government: one advantage 
of which is, that the actors, after twelve years’ service may 
retire whenever they choose with a pension. I was told that 
first-rate artists were not invited to join the German company, 
lest it should prejudice the Russian. This, however, I disbe- 
lieve, from the circumstance that the pension of foreign actors 
is two thousand rubles, while that of natives is only one 
thousand. Surely no national partiality is exhibited here. 

Dramatic authors usually give the first night of the piece 
for the benefit of a popular actor, which insures its being well 
played,and well received. They make from one to two hundred 
pounds at St. Petersburg ; and, if successful, the drama is re- 
produced at Moscow on the same terms. 

The only apparent police of this city are the pole-axe men. 
They are of use in directing the stranger to any house he 
may be in search of, as they are in general Fins, and know 
how to read. At night these men challenge the passers-by ; 
who may answer, if English, “ Hold your tongue !”—for Pole- 
axe always takes it for granted that “all’s well.” I heard 
a great deal about the system of police spies, but saw nothing 
of it either here or at Moscow. All the stories were at second- 
hand—I never happened to know any one who was incom- 
moded personally. At the passport offices the people are per- 
fectly polite. If the Chancery and the Police were a little 
nearer each other, the stranger would have nothing whatever 
to complain of; although I have heard that a good deal of 
trouble falls to the share of the hotel keepers. 


y 
The best hotel in the city is Mrs. Wilson’s in the Galerna 


Oulitza, behind the English quay. This is an establishment 
which every one must have pleasure in praising; for the tra- 
veller finds there not only all the comforts of an English inn, but 
many of the advantages of a private circle. The terms for 
board and lodging on the most liberal scale are eight rubles 
a day. 

st Petersburg is thirty-five versts in circumference, and 
from eight to nine long. The number of inhabitants, how- 
ever, is far from being in proportion to so immense an area. 
The following table will show the movement of the popula- 
tion from 1725 to 1882. 


Year. Reign. Amount of Population. 
1725 Peter the Great 75,000 
1735 Anne 105,000 
1750 Elizabeth 138,000 
1765 162,000 
1775 : 185,000 
1785 Catharine IT. 195,000 
1795 208,000 
1805 295,000 
1820 Alexander 422,891 
1825 433,112 
1831 - 8,22 
1832 t Nicolas 449,308 


This population of 449,368 souls is distributed as in the 
following table. 


Clergy 2,188 
Nobility 34,079 
Soldiers 39,437 
Merchants 10,833 
Bourgeois 36,725 
Inscribed in Corps de Métiers 27,279 
Domestics 94,009 
People of all trades 66,366 
Peasants 127,867 
Strangers 7,199 
Inhabitants of the suburb of Okhta 3,386 

449,368 





The distribution of the sexes, however, is the most extraordi- 
nary feature in this mass of population. In the above grand 
total there are 294,468 men and only 154,900 women !—a 
discrepancy which merits explanation. 

Of the hundred and twenty-seven thousand peasants, there 
are from fifty to ~ thousand who reside only a part of the 
year in the city. hese are the mujiks from the interior, 


who travel many hundred versts to seek employment for the 
spring and summer, leaving their wives at home to manage 
their little farms. The Hay Market is the best place to see 
these specimens of the genuine Russian. This is one cause 
of the deficiency in the female population. Another is, that. 
of the remainder of the peasantry—the ninety-four thousand 


domestics—and the sixty-six thousand trades-people or arti- 
ficers resident in the city, a very considerable number have 
left their families at a distance, and only visit them on a rare 
occasion. In addition to these causes, it may be mentioned 
that the high clergy are all unmarried, being monks, and that 
a very great proportion of the nobility are employes of the 
government, and others, who flock to the metropolis in quest 
of fortune before they think of looking out for a wife. 

As for the great and steady increase of the population, this 
must be attributed, firstly, to the number of workmen, who, 
tired of their migrations, and perhaps deprived by death of the 
charm of that ark to which they were accustomed to return, 
sit down every year as residents in the city; and, secondly, 
to the colonies of natives and foreigners attracted by the policy 
of the emperors to the capital. It is necessary to look for the 
increase in these causes alone; for, startling as the fact may 
appear, the population does not increase of itself. 

From 1770 to 1790, which is reckoned a favourable period, 
the difference between births and deaths was only 3630, while 
the increase in the number of inhabitants for the same period 
was 20,000. In the first ten years of the present century 
there were born 41,887 boys, and 39,223 girls, while there died 
68,082 males and 37,372 females, leaving on the side of mor- 
tality a balance of 25,344 individuals. In this period the popu- 
lation was increased by 65,000. In 1832 the births were 
10,167, and the deaths 15,197—a difference of 5,720 in one 
ear. 

From all this one would imagine the city to be frightfully 
unhealthy; and even M. Bachoutsky, to whom I am indebted 
for many details which a stranger could not readily come at, 
seeks to explain a part of the mystery by the suicidal stays, 
bands, &c. of the women of quality. These women, how- 
ever, form so trifling a portion of the population, that if they 
were all to die together, the loss would hardly be perceived 
by the statictician. The cause must be sought for in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, where it is clearly explained. The balance 
in favour of mortality is owing to the vast numbers of males, 
either resident or migratory, who, without having added to 
the births, lay their bones every year in the cemeteries of 
St. Petersburg. 

To take, for example, the first ten years of the present cen- 
tury, in which there were born 39,223 girls and 41,887 boys, 
we find the deaths 37,372 females and sixty-eight thousand 
males. If you make the number of male deaths correspond 
in the usual ratio with that of the female deaths, you leave 
the natural surplus in favour of the increase of human life. 

The births here are as one to fifty-two of the population ; 
while in Paris they are as one to thirty-one; but taking the 
above circumstances into account, the balance is in favour of 
St. Petersburg rather than otherwise. 

For the last few years the average number of women com- 
pared with that of men is as forty-five to a hundred; but 
unhappily the marriages do not take place even in propor- 
tion. From 1811 to 1821 the number was one to every 200 
inhabitants; but this has gone on diminishing until it is now 
one to 340! Suicides bear a proportion of one to 20,360, 
which is pretty nearly the same as in Paris. In St. Peters- 
burg, however, these crimes are usually committed in a 
paroxysm of passion; while in the French capital they take 
place upon reflection, and proceed from what young ladies 
call a philosophical despair. 

; The climate of St. Petersburg is delightful for a short time 
in summer. There is then no night. The soft glowing eve- 
ning is met midway by the rich dawn; and at this season the 
Neva, with its green islands, is inexpressibly beautiful. Of 
the rest of the year, the reader may form some judgment from 
the following observations made by Count Sternberg during 
two hundred and thirty-two days. 

In that period there were a hundred and nineteen days 
when it froze consecutively, and only twenty-five when it did 
not freeze at all. Ina hundred and seventy-three the baro- 
meter stood below the freezing point. In sixty-nine it snowed, 
ina hundred and twelve it rained, in fifty-one there was fog, 
and in two hail. 

The springs appear to be getting worse. On the nineteenth 
of — it was extremely cold, the ground covered with snow, 
and although by no means sensitive on such points, I was 
obliged to order my bed-room to be heated as in winter. The 
inundations of the Neva in general take place between the 
seventeenth of August and the twenty-third of November— 
and they too appear to be getting worse, as the following 
table of the rise of the waters will show. 
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Years. Feet. Inches. Years. Feet. Inches. The villagers between the two capitals must not be taken 
1721 7 4 1756 3 as a fair sample of the Russian peasantry. On this great high- 
1723 7 7 1777 10 7 way, many circumstances contribute to enrich, and many to 
1726 8 2 1788 7 . demoralize them. The women are often handsome,—setting 
1729 7 1 sees 7 aside the peculiarity of shape which I noticed at St. Peters- 
= : : 1824 13 7 burg,—but, with hardly an exception, they are given to the 


odious practice of painting their faces. This blackens and 
destroys the teeth, and makes an otherwise pretty face altoge- 
ther unapproachable. The custom, so fur as I know, is en- 
tirely laid aside by the nobility. 

Every day appeared to me to be a holiday. In the evening 
nothing was to be heard but music, and nothing seen but 
groups of peasant girls, magnificently dressed, dancing and 
singing the Korovoda. 

The musical instruments in the hands of the Russian pea- 
sants are all extremely simple, and such as correspond with 
the condition of a rude people. Antiquarians trace most of 
them to the Greeks; but the musical instruments of one coun- 
try may resemble those of another, and yet be original in both. 
ts : Almost all nations, for instance, have invented a drum and a 
Departure from St. Petersburg—the one thing needfal to a traveller | ute; because these simple contrivances for the production of 


—inns ¢ iving—peasi e road— ical ins : . : . F F 
inns and living—peasantry on the road—musical instruments | musical sounds will be stumbled upon accidentally, if the in- 
—national songs—the Korovoda—curious remnant of Paganism | , ° “ Ra: 
‘ The ancient Greek music is 


—dress of the women—dances—architecture of the villages—| Ventive hana does nat GMA. 
alarming property of wooden houses—agricultural customs—|!" the ae re said to be reproduced | one tene the. forests of 
Novgorod—Valdai—Tver—Torjok—its staple manufactures of| Russia ; but, in fact, the Russian melodies bear a still greater 
veal cutlets and moroceo slippers—military road—Russian sol-|/esemblance to the national airs of the Scots. 

diers—arrival at Moscow. However, the learned Thebans behold the Cetra of the an- 
cients, described by Ovid in the balalayka of the Russian pea- 
* An English traveller,” saith Mr. Josiah Conder, in his|sant. It is a sort of guitar, made of hollow wood, the barrel 
Modern Traveller, “ who had visited the most remote and | part extremely small, and furnished sometimes with two, some- 
desolate parts of the Scottish Highlands, even half a century |times with three strings. It is neatly formed, but may. be 
ago, would be ill-prepared to encounter the inconyeniences, | bought in Moscow for sixpence. 

discomforts, and privations, to which he would be exposed in} The Doudka is a flute. 


I have now given a hasty sketch of St. Petersburg, or rather | 
of its more prominent details, leaving alone as much as possi- 
ble the objects enlarged upon by other travellers. 


CHAPTER XI. 


JOURNEY FROM ST, PETERSBURG TO MOSCOW. 








journeying from one capital of Russia to the other, if he did 
not carry along with him the means of preventing or remedy- 
ing them. ‘The representations of Dr. Clarke with regard to 


The Gelaika is a double flute, resembling the one described 


by Horace. 


The Gusli is a kind of piano, laid upon a table; and is fur- 


the condition of Russia must be taken with much caution and |nished with steel chords touched by the fingers. 


qualification ; yet he speaks but the language of all other tra- 


These, with the Pandean pipes, are all the ancient instru- 


vellers in this country, when he advises that nothing should|ments of the Russians; and it does not appear. that any at- 
be expected from inns, or houses of entertainment, not even|tempt was ever made to improve them. 
clean straw for a bed. He enumerates the following articles} The vocal music resembles very much the Scottish, but has 
as forming an indispensable portion of the traveller’s baggage : |still less variety. The peasants go on for hours together ring- 
—a pewter tea-pot; a kettle; a saucepan, the top of which |ing the changes upon a few notes, which would appear ridi- 
may be used as a dish; tea, sugar, and a large cheese; loaves|culous if set down in the musical score; but when sung by 
of bread made into rusks ; if in the winter, frozen meat ; wine|them are touching and pleasing in no ordinary degree. In 
in the cold districts, vinegar in the hot. Thus prepared, he|the article of bells, however, their taste is very extraordinary. 
may safely encounter this long journey.” They appear to have no idea of ringing harmony from such 
This crux viatorum was not held forth in the days of Peter|machines. They have a kind of music in which each per- 
the Great, but in the year 1825; and, nevertheless, I had the|former takes only a single note, and thus a complete whole, 
courage to get into the diligence at St. Petersburg, without| instead of being woven together, is produced by separate and 
any other provision for so tremendous a journey than a bottle|distinct sounds: yet it does not seem to occur to them that 
of Cognac. The advantage of providing myself with the said| harmony may be extracted in the same manner from the con- 
Cognac was twofold. In the first place, the article—which is|flicting tones of bell-metal. To live in the neighbourhood of 





well-known to be the only orthodox comforter of wayfaring | 
men—is difficult to be had on this road; and, in the second| 
place, the wine which is offered as a substitute is not sold in 
small bottles: and I hope the reader agrees with me that a 
large bottle would be too much at a time—if taken very often 
in the day. 

I found the road excellent; the inns, with few exceptions, 
exceedingly comfortable ; and the living, good or bad as I 
chose: for the traveller dines by the carte, and has the best 
wines of France and Germany at his command. I should like 
to see a gentleman going into one of these establishments 
with a large cheese under his arm, and the lid of a saucepan 
by way of adish. As for his kettle and pewter tea-pot, they 
would excite a universal cachinnation, spreading from village 
to village ; for almost every hut is provided with an immense 
tea-urn of burnished brass. In fact, the only discomfort or 
privation I suffered,—or, at least, was about to suffer,—was in 
the way of tea. TI, in my unhappy ignorance, fancied the ar- 
ticle to be exceedingly good ; but a Russian merchant, one of 
my fellow-travellers, held my hand in time, warning me that 
it was destitute of the true oriental aroma. At every station 
he produced a secret hoard of his own, and insisted upon treat- 
ing the company. 

They drink much finer tea in Russia than in England ; but 
the difference, I suspect, does not lie in the land or sea car- 
riage. In the former country, you meet with no such thing 
as five, or six, or seven shilling tea in a respectable house, 
whether public or private. The lowest price is ten or twelve 
rubles a pound—and the Russian pound is smaller than the 
English—from which rate it ascends toa guinea, At these 
prices I have a notion the tea is as good in London as any- 


a church in this country is distracting ; for three or four bells, 
all of different calibres, are set clattering and jarring, and 
thundering at the same instant, and will continue at such bar- 
barous amusement for an hour together. 

If Dr. Collins is to be believed, the change in musical taste 
since his time is not the least remarkable part of the revolu- 
tion which has taken place in manners. 

“Tn short,” says he, “if you would please a Russian with 
musick, get a concert of Billingsgate nightingales, which, 
joyned with a flight of screech owls, a nest of jackdaws, a 
pack of hungry wolves, seven hogs in a windy day, and as 
many cats with their carrivols, and let them sing Lacryme, 
and that will ravish a pair of Russian luggs better than all 
the musick in Italy, light ayres in France, marches of Eng- 
land, or the jigs of Scotland.” 

In the present day, the music is rich and pathetic, and the 
voices that sing it almost always rich and sweet. I am tempt- 
ed to introduce here the following translation (as literally as 
it could be rendered) of a popular song. For this translation, 
also, I am indebted to Mr. J. C 





The white day is waning, the night cometh on, 

The night cometh on, and the twilight is fading ; 

And to me, youthful one, my beloved sendeth, 

My beloved sendeth, and then cometh himself. 

“ Art at home, my beloved, my own precious delight ?” 
And I, youthful one, starting up in a flutter, 

I leap from my bed, and put on my shoes, 

Just to go into the balcony, just to whisper a word. 

I asked him first of his hcalth—my dear, my beloved, 
And then I told him all, all his poor girl’s grief. 

“O my bright falcon, my beautiful youth! a 





where else in the world. 


Is it thus we must part ?—cven so must thou leave me’ 





————+— 
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« Even so, even so; and whilst thou, my charmer, 
Clasping thy hands, rainest tears on my face !” 

“ Farewell, my beloved; farewell, my precious one !” 

And I, youthful one, have a little green garden ; 

And in my little garden there are three trees. 

On one tree there are sweet apples, on another green pears, 
And the third, is a bitter, bitter aspen. 

On the aspen, there singeth a cuckoo among the branches. 
Hark how the cuckoo singeth—* My sweet one complains, 
She hath lost, she hath lost, him Whose lips did kiss her ! 
She hath lost, she hath lost, him whose arms did fold her!” 
Farewell, my beloved! Farewell, my precious one! 


In this, however, there is too much poetry, to allow me to 
think that it is a genuine song of the peasantry ; and, besides, 
it is destitute of allusion to their peculiar customs and avoca- 
tions. The following is a literal version of one of the Koro- 
voda songs, which I heard so often as to make me familiar 
with many of the words, as well as with the air :— 


"A KOROVODA SONG. 


«Tis millet we’ve sown, ’tis millet we’ve sown, 

Oi Dida and Lado, have sown, have sown ; 

And the millet we'll tread, and the millet we'll tread ; 
Oi Dida and Lado, we’ll tread, we'll tread.” 





“ But with what will you tread? Oh, with what will you tread? 
Oi Dida and Lado, with what will you tread ?” 


“ With horses let loose, with horses let loose ; 

Oi Dida and Lado, with horses let loose. 

And the horses we’ll catch, the horses we’ll catch, 
Oi Dida and Lado, we'll catch, we'll catch.” 


“ But, with what will you catch, with what will you catch ? 
Oi Dida and Lado, will catch, will catch ?” 


“Oh! with nets of silk, and with nets of silk 
Oi Dida and Lado, with nets, with nets. 

Or the horses we'll buy, we'll buy, we'll buy ; 
Oi Dida and Lado, we'll buy, we'll buy.” 


“ But with what will you buy ?—with what will you buy ? 
Oi Dida and Lado, will buy, will buy 7” 


“We'll give you a hundred, a hundred rubles ; 
Oi Dida and Lado, a hundred, a hundred.” 


“ A thousand won't do, not a thousand will do, 
Oi Dida and Lado, a thousand, a thousand !” 


“Then we'll give a young lass, a fair young lass, 
Oi Dida and Lado, a pretty young lass.” 


“ That—that is the price—'tis that we must have, 
Oi Dida and Lado, ’tis that we must have.” 


The above simple ditty is not only connected with the every- 
day avocations of the peasantry, but with their ancient pagan- 
ism. The festival of the Slavonian goddess Dida, and her son 
Lado, was celebrated by the songs of the devotees as they 
circled round a birchen tree in one of the slow dances of their 
country. The tree was hung with ribbons, which were af- 
terwards thrown into the river, and auguries drawn from the 
forms they assumed in floating down the stream. 

In performing the Korovoda, the peasant girls join hands in 
a circle ; but, instead of a birchen-tree, they have the smart- 
est lass, or best singer in the village, in the middle. The 
motions of the dance, if dance it can be called, are slow and 
languid, and the air is extremely simple and almost melan- 
choly. The song, notwithstanding, appears to amuse the 
performers very much ; the most waggish smiles and glances 
are interchanged; and, at the conclusion, when the priestess 
selects another young girl, and draws her into the middle, the 
men who are looking on invariably hail the consummation 


with a loud laugh. T must add, that the heathenish names of 


Dida and Lado are beginning to be omitted in some districts ; 
the priests having admonished their simple flock that to pro- 
nounce them is a sin. 

I was very much surprised by the holiday garb of the pea- 
sant girls on this road; which was as rich in appearance as it 
must have been expensive in reality. Some wore a garment 
resembling the large cape of a man’s cloak, drawn in or not 


at the waist at the fancy of the wearer. This was always of 


silk or satin, lined with lambs’-wool as white as snow. Some 
looked still better in the national sarafan, likewise of the same 
rich materials ; and, in this case, their shirt sleeves, very full 
and dazzlingly white, reaching to the wrist, gave them the 
appearance of ladies of the court. Sometimes these garments 
were embroidered with gold lace; and almost always the 


shoes either glittered with spangles, or were made of morocco 


leather of different colours. Their ear-rings were generally 
in the form of a triangle, and of real pearls—a fact which at 
first I could hardly bring myself to believe. ‘The curiosity I 
expressed appeared to gratify these simple girls very much; 
and, with a kindness and politeness native to the Russian fe- 
male, they allowed me to examine their ear-rings and capotes 
as much as I chose. 

The men rarely joined in the amusements of the women, 

although they sometimes crowded round them to look on. 
Singing in parts seemed to be their own favourite recreation ; 
but sometimes they performed the strange dance peculiar to 
their country. This was described by Olearius as consisting 
of various slow movements of the head and shoulders, while 
the feet remained almost stationary ; and, to the present day, 
no alteration whatever has taken place. ‘The individuals who 
appeared to me to be the fondest of this amusement were the 
soldiers; and a circle of these men, wrapped in their gray 
cloaks, watching with the deepest interest the performance 
of a single comrade, formed a highly curious spectacle. The 
women, in the meantime, only a few yards off, pursued their 
Korovoda, neither party taking the smallest notice of each 
other. Maltebrun says, after some traveller, that the Rus- 
sians are as great dancers as the French; but this is alto- 
gether incorrect. 
The houses in the villages, with a very few exceptions, are 
of wood, that is to say, built of pine-trees, stripped of the bark, 
and laid horizontally upon each other. They are generally of 
two stories, standing with their gable-ends to the road, the 
roof projecting some distance, and often ornamented with rude 
sculpture. At each story, there are two, three, and even four 
small glazed windows, placed ina line. A strong prejudice 
prevails in favour of wooden houses, which are said to be 
warmer and wholesomer than those of brick or stone. At one 
time of the year; however, a stranger to their peculiarities 
runs some risk of getting a severe fright. When a sudden 
thaw takes place, a terrific noise is heard throughout the 
building, giving the idea, if it occurs in the night time, of a 
band of robbers attempting to burst into the house. A friend 
of mine, Mr. F- ot Moscow, on one occasion of the kind, 
leaped from his bed, armed himself with his pistols, and re- 
mained in great alarm for a considerable time. 

In 1804 there were eighty-seven millions of pines in Russia 
fit for building; and at the same period there were eight 
millions proper to be used for masts. 

Till reaching Novgorod I found the agricultural habits of 
the peasants pretty nearly the same as those in Finland. 
During a part of the route they dry the grain in the same 
way, and are thus able to keep it, if necessary, for fifteen or 
even eighteen years. The custom of burning the trees for the 
sake of manure is also the same. I have myself repeatedly 
seen the operation in the governments of St. Petersburg and 
Novgorod.* 

In some districts they throw the seeds into the almost hot 
ashes as soon as the fire is extinct. The time chosen is when 
the dew of the evening falls; and, going over the ground with 
nothing else than a slight plough and a wooden rake, it some- 
times produces, it is said, even a hundred fold. It is remarked 
that the peasants, as is natural in the case of ignorant persons, 
are so fond of these large and quick returns, that they leave 
uncultivated the really good land. ‘Their triumph lasts, 
however, only for three years—and in some cases the crops 
are pretty good even for four or five years; but after that, the 
land which has thus been manured with its own ashes, and 
fed upon its own substance, is good for nothing for twenty 
years to come. 

Novgorod is a very interesting city to the Russian anti- 
quary—if Russia can be said to have anything to do with 
antiquity at all. It must be studied, however, in its history, 
not in its monuments. Even when worth preserving, the 
perishing nature of the materials sets it out of the question ; 
and the traveller will be perfectly well satisfied with the 
space—always too ample—allowed him by the conducteur of 
Se diligence for inspecting the remains of Novgorod the 

reat. 

The cathedral of Saint Sophia is considered one of the 
oldest churches in Russia; and there are also several others 
built of brick. The city was once a Hanseatic town, and 
contained a population of four hundred thousand souls. It 
still occupies a large area of ground; and its inhabitants 
amount only to six or seven thousand. Its grandeur began to 
decline at the commencement of the fifteenth century; and 








* Not on the present journey. I was subsequently on this road, 
and have thrown the observations made at both times into one. 
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the foundation of St. Petersburg destroyed all the little conse- 
quence it had then left. 

Valdai is a small town which stands in one of the best 
situations on this road. The country around may even be 
said to be romantic ; and the place itself is celebrated both for 
its bells and belles ; the former having the sweetest tones, 
and the latter the fairest faces in this part of the country. 

Tver is an important town, where the barks pass into the 
canal of Vichney-Volochick for the Volga. But I must not 
forget to say, that at Torjok I had the satisfaction of eating 
the finest veal cutlets in Europe. Every body knows the veal 
cutlets of Torjok, and the French lady who manufactures 
them; and every body has heard her account of the praises 
bestowed upon them by the whole world. This praise, indeed, 
was so loud and long, that the empress herself burned with 
curiosity to taste them; and madame had the honour of being 
brought to St. Petersburg express, to make veal cutlets for 
majesty. 

Another celebrated manufacture of Torjok is that of mo- 
rocco slippers, caps, &c. &c. The leather is in different 
colours, stitched together with silk, and forming various 
agreeable figures ornamented with gold and silver lace. 

I do not think that on this road the scenery is so bad, or the 
route so uninteresting as travellers in general assert; but I 
have a great deal to do within the little space that is left to 
me, and must hurry on to Moscow. It ought to be said, 
however, that the road itself is excellent from beginning to 
end. At regular distances it is severed by a deep and wide 
trench, which is crossed by means of a wooden bridge, making 
a sharp turn to the right or left. This bridge, in case of the 
march of an enemy, could either be destroyed or defended ; 
and, from the great number of such interventions occurring in 
the space of four hundred and eighty-seven miles between the 
two cities, a serious annoyance would be opposed to the pro- 
gress of the invading force. 

There is also to be seen at the road-side every few versts 
an object less easily comprehended by the stranger. It isa 
small but handsomely painted house, with an esplanade care- 
fully rolled, and an unarmed soldier standing sentry like a 
statue at the door. On the esplanade there is a large wooden 
triangular machine, brilliantly painted, and the traveller, not 
knowing what else to do with it, sets it down as some un- 
heard-of engine of punishment. Its real purpose, however, is 
merely to clear the road of the snow; and the whole military 
establishment is devoted to similar objects. 

The Russian soldiers are far from being formidable in ap- 
pearance. AtSt. Petersburg, the Guards, who are in general 
almost the cnly force there, are drawn in at the waist like 
wasps, till they can hardly breathe; and so helpless do they 
seem, that the idea eccurred to me when looking along the 
line, that by means of a single good buffet on the ear of the 
nearest man the whole rank might be floored. Out of St. 
Petersburg, they are, taking them in the mass, small, mean- 
looking, shuffling fellows. Their undress is peculiarly unbe- 
coming ; and even in warm weather you see them shambling 
along, buttoned up to the throat in coarse grey greatcoats. 
When they spy an officer on the road, even at a considerable 
distance, they pull off their bonnet, and do not presume to put 
it on again til] they are far beyond his reach. The officer on 
his part, however low be his rank, and although when in un- 
dress almost as shabby as the men, hardly ever deigns the 
smallest salutation. 

When a peasant is enlisted he becomes nominally free, and 
may even rise to promotion; but before this takes place, he 
appears to me to be looked upon by his superiors rather as a 
peasant than a soldier. This is partly owing, no doubt, to the 
scantiness of his pay, which obliges him to undertake any 
menial job he can get. In the towns a general fund arising 
from such resources is under the care of one of the officers, 
and divided by him among the men. 

When on military duty, however, these fellows change 
their character. In St. Petersburg they march on the pave- 
ment, not in Indian file, but as many abreast as will exactly 
fill the space, and compel the other passengers to flounder in 
the mud of the street. This is an intolerable hardship in the 
spring, when it is impossible to cross a street without wading 
ankle-deep. I had one day the misfortune to meet an entire 
regiment in this way; and when I insisted upon planting 
myself at the wall, while they passed, instead of in the mud, 
they seemed astonished at my impudence. 

I arrived at Moscow on the fourth night after leaving St. 
Petersburg; and as it was too late to obtain entrance into the 
hotels, I availed myself of the hospitality extended to travellers 
by government, and stretched myself upon a sofa in the post- 
house. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MOSCOW.—ITS APPEARANCE AND INHABITANTS. 


Ancient and modern Moscow—the Holy City—devotion of the 
natives on approaching it—distant view—change in the appear- 
ance of the site—general character of the seene—churches and 
palaces—construction of the houses—scarcity of stone—histori- 
cal anecdote—streets—population native and foreign—Russian 
merchants—merchants’ wives—merchants’ sons and daughters 
—mujiks—pilgrims—monks and nuns—Tatars, Persians, and 
Armenians—interest excited by the emperor’s arrival—the kiss 
—domestic habits of the imperial family—character of the em- 
peror and empress—Nicolas and the Jew. 


From almost the earliest epoch of its history, Russia formed 
a kind of federation of States, very slightly connected in a 
political sense, but yet all feeling that they belonged to the 
same country. The princes of these states vied with each 
other for the empty title of grand or supreme prince; a name 
which, during the long period of the Tatar domination, simply 
meant, first slave and vassal of the Mongol. The wars of 
these petty chiefs are uninteresting in the sameness of their 
atrocity; and here it only needs to be said, that in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, the title in dispute seems to 
have become definitively attached to the dukedom of Moscow. 
In 1432 the first prince was crowned in that city, and Vladi- 
mir, where the coronation ceremony had hitherto taken place, 
fell from its rank of capital. 

In 1547 Moscow was already a great city, since it lost in 
one conflagration upwards of seventeen hundred lives. It 
was then built of wood; and even the inclosures of the gar- 
dens being of the same material, the very trees were con- 
verted into charcoal. In 1602 it had waxed prodigiously: for 
then it was able to lose a hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
individuals by a pestilence. In 1636, according to the testi- 
mony of Olearius, it was “ one of the greatest cities in Europe,” 
containing no fewer than two thousand churches. The streets 
were very broad; but the houses being of wood, fires were so 
frequent that men were stationed everywhere with pole-axes 
to cut down, in case of need, the adjoining buildings. Such 
is the origin of the watchmen of to-day. Under Alexis, the 
father of Peter the Great, the houses were still almost all of 
wood, sometimes tapestried with Flemish leather. The foun- 
dation of St. Petersburg eventually deprived the city of much 
of its ancient importance; and in 1812 it was almost totally 
destroyed in consequence of the invasion of the French. 

The Moscow of to-day, therefore, is a new city; with frag- 
ments here and there of the ancient skeleton, enough to 
plunge the traveller into a reverie, and fill the busy precincts 
around him with the shapes that in general haunt only tombs 
and ruins. 

T cannot account for the circumstance; but since I have 
heard the same thing remarked in conversation by others, I 
may venture to mention, that if I had left Moscow on the se- 
cond or third day after my arrival, I should have pronounced 
it to be far inferior in interest to St. Petersburg. It did not 
at first strike me with the surprise I should expect from the 
novelty of its details when I now remember them; and I 
turned away almost with weariness from a view, exhibiting 
at one instant between thirteen and fourteen hundred domes, 
spires, and cupolas. 

If this is strange, the forcible manner in which the scene 
afterwards took hold of my imagination is still stranger. Day 
after day, hour after hour, it fixed, and grappled, and clung. 
I wandered, like an unquiet spirit, about the streets; I gazed 
from the esplanade of the Kremlin—from the tower of Ivan 
Velikoi—from the Shivoy Gorka—and still the cravings of my 
curiosity were unsatisfied. After a residence of six weeks, I 
left Moscow with the sacra fames unappeased; and to this 
day the Holy City rises upon my dreams like a vision of poetry 
or romance. 

Moscow may have been injured in: its trade by the founda- 
tion of the new metropolis; it may have been shorn of its 
wealth by the invasion of Napoleon: but so long as the Rus- 
sians retain their character as a distinct people, so long as 
they worship the gods of their forefathers, it will still be the 
dearest haunt of their steps, it will still be the Horny Crry. 
Its soil is enriched with the blood of martyrs; its temples are 
filled with the bones of the saints. It is the East of the soul, 
to which men turn in prayer. When St. Petersburg herself 
desires more especially to sanctify her ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, she sends to this elder sister to borrow some of those 
inestimable relics, without whose presence the sparkle of gold 
and gems would be less than nothing and vanity. 








To see the look of the wandering peasant when he ap- 
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proaches Moscow !—when, yet far off, the sound of her)carts arriving from all quarters filled with stones. He de- 
thousand bells is wafted upon his ear !—when the proud and |manded the price. 


beautiful spectacle of her towers, and domes, and spires, un- 


“These stones,” said they, “are not for sale. We have 


folds itself to his eye! He pauses—he, this untamed savage,|taken them from the tombs of our fathers to present to our 
this creature of the senses of the perishing body—in a tumult | benefactor !” 


of awe, affection, and delight! He pulls off his hat, makes the 
sign of the cross upon his brow, shoulders, and bosom, clasps 


“ What shall I do, my prince !” said the boiar, in agitation. 
“Take them,” replied the tsar; “ were such a gift offered 


his hands upon his chest, and bows his body to the earth. He|to me, God knows how proud I should be to accept of it!” 


advances another step towards the Holy City; and then sinks 


The tomb of Matveef is in the street of the Armenians, 


upon his knees, and falls down upon his face, touching the| where it was erected by Count Romanzof, one of his descen- 


ground with his forehead. 


dants. It is too simple, for it wants the magnitude which 


On the Sparrow Hills, where the French army saw for the|makes simplicity grand. The illustrious boiar, after having 
first time the devoted city, a splendid view is obtained—per-|been banished by court intrigues to one of the dreariest dis- 
haps one of the richest views of the kind in Europe. The |tricts in the country of Archangel, found, on his return, the 
Moskva is in front, with one of the long rafts of the country | whole capital convulsed by the revolt of the Strelits; and he 
floating down the stream; and, in the distance, the city rises|fell by their hands, a victim to his courage and loyalty. 


above the horizon, with the tall tower of Ivan Velikoi over- 


topping the whole. 


Betore the conflagration of Moscow in 1812, there were 
nine thousand one hundred and fifty-eight houses, of which 


From this place the ground on which it stands appears to|six thousand three hundred and forty-one were destroyed. In 
be almost a flat; but, as we advance towards it, from the ris-|another place will be seen a table containing a statement of 
ing and falling of the parts of the picture, we perceive that, |the present number of buildings, by which it will be observed 
in reality, the city stands upon lofty ground, swelling from |that the city has already—in the space of twenty-five years— 


the water’s edge, and variegated with numerous eminences, 


The nature of the site alone gives it an advantage over the 


regained more than it lost. 
The pavement of the streets is formed of pebbles taken 





new capital; for, every now and then, as you wander on, a|from the bed of the Moskva, and comprising specimens of jas- 
different point of view is obtained, and the town presents itself pers and other stones interesting to the mineralogist, but pe- 
in a different aspect. These aspects, however, are different |culiarly obnoxious to the pieton. There are in general trot- 
only when you have been long enough here to recollect|toirs, however, more caretully paved, even when the same in 
yourself. For the first day or two you are bewildered, pro-| materials. 


bably fatigued, by the mass of domes and cupolas rising on 


The pietons are in general far more interesting than those 


all sides around you. It is not till you recover from this con-|of St. Petersburg. We see here the Russian merchant in all 
fusion of mind, and are able in some degree to arrange and{his glory. He still belongs, indeed, to a caste separate trom 


classify the objects around, that you feel the whole effect of 


Moscow. 





‘that of the nobility, but he is no longer ashamed of it. He 


does not live in a city of the nobles, where he must find him- 





But, when you approach these buildings, which so astonish |self the slave of their wants and wishes; for the number at 
you in the mass, a new sensation altogether is produced. You| Moscow is comparatively small, and they are in general in- 
find yourself—perhaps, for the first time, however much you|vested with so much historical dignity, that the reverence 
may have travelled—in a strange and far-away land, in such | they demand involves no degradation. ‘This idea assumes no 
a place as hitherto you have only seen in the clouds, when a/form in the merchant's brain, but he is conscious of it, not- 
rich sun-set brings out in a sharp light and shadow, a thousand| withstanding. He begins to talk of “his order.” On great 


ey gorgeous, grotesque, and unworldly forms. 


occasions he walks majestically through the streets in a uni- 


o describe in words the innumerable temples of the Hoty |form covered with gold lace; for the emperor, with a far- 
Crry, or any one of them, is altogether impossible. A new|sighted policy worthy of Peter the Great himself, has offered 
language would be required, a new nomenclature. They |a premium upon pride. 


possess nothing in common with the other temples of the 


The merchant’s wife is rarely seen in the streets; but 


world; or, sometimes, even with one another. A great part|when she is, you make room for her with involuntary respect. 
of the effect produced by the architecture of Moscow lies in|She is dressed in a robe of silk or satin so rich in the mate- 
the colouring; and you must daub that fantastic pile all over|rials, and so exquisitely delicate, or so gorgeously bright in 
with red, yellow, blue, green, silver, and gold, before it looks|the colour, that it might serve for a queen. Her face is beau- 


half as fantastic as it is. 


tiful, for she is painted with such art that one requires to ap- 


This, however, is not a common specimen taken at random /| proach very close indeed to discover the counterfeit ; and her 
from the mass. It is ultra-Russian in taste. It is the famous|dark bright eyes wander about, or rest upon yours, with all 
cathedral of Vassili Blagennoi; with which its founder, Ivan| the curiosity which is natural in a recluse. In order that you 
the Terrible, was so much delighted, that he is said to have|should not mistake her for a noblewoman, she wears upon her 
put out the architect's eyes, in order that it might remain the |head a little sad-coloured silk handkerchief, put on with such 
chef d’wuvre of his art. This story, however, I do not believe. | artful simplicity, that the very ties are concealed. 


The church was founded in 1554, in memory of the conquest 








The merchant’s son is a tall, good-humoured looking fellow, 


of Kazan, and the tzaritsa Anastasia did not die till 1560.|sometimes with a smoothly shaven chin, and sometimes with 
Ivan had not yet become the Terrible to his own subjects; for|a little beard that offers a compromise between his own mo- 


his good angel, that amiable and lovely princess, had not yet|dern taste and his sire’s antique prejudices. 


taken her flight to heaven. 


; s He wears no 
sash, and his caftan begins to sneak stealthily into the Euro- 


Another class of buildings are the palaces of the nobility,|pean frock. 


and the hospitals and hospices. These are in the taste of St. 
Petersburg, and they imitate in the same way, the classic| bonnet, a muslin gown, and bishop’s sleeves. 


The merchant’s daughter is a little girl with a French 
You can see 


models. ‘They are all of some light and delicate colour. Be-|with one eye that she reads French novels and plays the 


tween are frequently small, or undistinguished houses ; bu 


t|piano. She does not walk beside her papa and mamma, but 


these, too, are painted to correspond. The effect of the city,|either after or before them. Neither does she take her bro- 
therefore, is unique in the whole, although as different as may|ther’sarm. She has a pensive air, like one who thinks much; 


be in its separate parts. 


and sometimes, in a fit of abstraction, will allow her eye to 


The houses are in general low ; in very rare cases contain-|rest upon yours for half a minute at a time. 


ing more than two stories, and very often consisting entirely 


The artificers of the town are like those of St. Petersburg, 


of a rez de chaussée. In the part of the town called the Zem-|and generally wear long boots; but almost all the other mu- 
lenoi-gorod, and in the faubourgs, they are usually built of|jiks are in shoes of the linden bark. The women of this class 


wood ; but everywhere else brick is the material, interspersed 
with deals as at St. Petersburg. For the foundations, how- 
ever, stone is used; a very scarce and dear article. It is 
brought either from the quarries of Tartarovo, which are al- 
ready nearly exhausted, or from Mitchkova, several leagues 


from the city. 


We find the scarcity of stones existing even in the time of 
Alexis, father of Peter the Great. When the famous boiar 
Matveef was at length persuaded by his friend the emperor 
to build himself a new house, the work was at a stand for|their feet, they have a 
want of materials for the foundation. As soon as this was|must walk every step o 
publicly known, the citizens assembled, and Matveef saw 


are almost as numerous as the men ; for if they do not come 
in from the country to work, they come to pray. Nearly 
every day there are processions of twenty—thirty—forty—or 
fifty peasant women passing through the streets, dressed in 
coarse gowns of a drab colour with wallets at their back and 
long staves in their hand. These are pilgrims; and after 
worshipping in the Holy City, it is probably their intention to 
go on to the famous monastery of Troitsa, at a distance of 
eighty versts. In this case in addition to the linden shoes on 
ye dangling at their waist; for they 

the way, or lose the benefit of their 





devotion, These women are of all ages above fifteen or six- 
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teen, and of all complexions; but their shapeless gown, and 
their short petticoats displaying rags wrapped about their legs 
instead of stockings, confer upon them an appearance altoge- 
ther unattractive. 

In a city of temples like this, the monks and priests, it may 
be supposed, form no inconsiderable part of the population; 
but in addition to them, there are here numerous nuns. These 
are not shut up in their convents as in Catholic countries ; 
bat, dressed in black from top to toe, with high conical caps, 
and unveiled faces, they form rather an interesting part of the 
street picturesque. 

All the above classes are natives; but the foreigners are so 
numerous as to play a very prominent part in the show. At 
St. Petersburg they are distinguished by their pig-tailed coats, 
jerking gait, and smooth chins; while here we see every mo- 
dification of the oriental physiognomy, costume, and manner. 
The Tatars, Persians, and Armenians are the most numerous, 
great multitudes of them residing habitually at Moscow, where 
they have places of worship of their own; but in addition to 
these the Turkish provinces, the Krimea, the Caucasus, all 
have their representatives. This central city of Russia is a 
point of union between the White Sea and the Frozen Ocean 
on the north, and the Euxine, the Sea of Azof, and the Cas- 
pian on the south; between the Sea of Okotsk on the east, 
and the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia on the west. Mer- 
chants congregate here from all quarters; and travellers 
meet, to stare at one another, from the Thames, the Nile, the 
Ganges, and the Mississippi. 

On my arrival, the whole of this variegated population were 
stirring like the inhabitants of a bee-hive. There seemed to 
be a “sensation” in the town, as if something prodigious had 
happened—as if another Alexandrine column was erecting 
itself in the Kremlin. 

“The emperor is come !”—this was the cry; and the nobles 
were yoking their coaches and four, the droskis flying, double 
lone, along the streets, and the mujiks, male and female, 
rushing like a whirlwind after. At St. Petersburg, where 
the emperor habitually resides, he is a man of—considerably 
upwards of six feet; but nothing more. He reviews his troops 
before the palace, goes out to walk with his wife and children, 
strolls along the English quay, and although every hat is 
moved that is in the way, very few come on purpose to move. 
And why !—because they can come at any time. 

In Moscow he is a rarity ; in Moscow, which isa Russian 
city, he is beloved almost to idolatry. 

“ Our little father!” cry the mujiks, looking up into his face 
with devoted affection as he struggles through them. 

“Come now, make a little room for me,” says the emperor, 
passing on with his hand raised to his hat, “ do, brother, stand 
out of the way!” The occasion is like a fete through the 
whole town, and the Kremlin, to whieh everybody has access, 
is like the scene of a great fair. The palace, defended from 
the people by no enclosure, is surrounded by a dense crowd 
of men, women, and children, from morning till night. Some- 
times a beautiful little boy, one of the young princes, climbs 
up to the window to look out, and all heads are instantly un- 
covered as if he was Nicolas himself. 

One day the imperial mother of this really fine family was 
sitting at the window, looking down upon the crowd, when 
the emperor coming behind her, put his arm round her neck 
and kissed her. No one unacquainted with the Russian cha- 
racter can conceive the effect of this simple act. The gene- 
ral shout that came from the lips of the people arose from the 
holiest depths of their heart ; and I venture to say, that there 
was no man of that vast concourse who would not have laid 
down his life for the Tsar, and no woman who would not have 
urged her son or husband to do so. 

have mentioned the arrival of their majesties, only as it 
was connected with the more than usually picturesque atti- 
tude in which I found the town; but perhaps it may be as 
well to conclude this chapter with the very little I mean to 
say on the subject of their private character. It was my wish 
to have been presented to the emperor by chance ; but a cir- 
cumstance unknown to the kind friend at St. Petersburg who 
furnished me with letters of recommendation for that purpose, 
prevented my ambition from being gratified. Prince 8. G 
however, had the goodness to offer me a formal presentation 
through the governor-general ; but the ceremony, uninterest- 
ing in itself, has been described so often that I did not think 
it worth the suit of uniform it would have cost. 

The emperor, who is a very tall and a very handsome man, 
is naturally of a lively disposition. He is always dressed with 
great precision, and every one understands that it is neces- 
sary to appear before him both well dressed and with a cheer- 
ful countenance. He is easy of access; and seems to think 





. 


an appearance of state almost unnecessary. At St. Peters- 
burg, however, at each side of the door which leads to the 
imperial apartments, stands a black man gorgeously dressed 
in eastern costume. There are twelve of these men, who re- 
lieve each other alternately in the duty of opening and shut- 
ting the door, and announcing the name of the visiter. 

After breakfast the emperor’s first care is to go to the 
nursery to see his children, and ascertain how they have slept. 
He takes each of them up, kisses them, romps with them—for 
he is full of frolic, and glad to be a boy again when the cares of 
the world will let him. 

Their majesties dine at three o’clock (the general hour for 
the upper classes in Russia) with perfect simplicity; and to- 
wards the conclusion of the meal, the Grand Duke Alexander 
and the younger children come in to kiss their parents. When 
they rise from table, the emperor bestows upon his consort, 
also, some hearty kisses. He calls her “his wife;” but the 
empress, who is a Prussian, never alludes to him but as “ the 
emperor.” She speaks English extremely well; but Nicolas 
only indifferently. 

“The character of the emperor and empress,” writes an 
English friend to me, “is such that it is difficult to speak of 
them without exciting in strangers a suspicion that the de- 
scription is overcharged. It is no exaggertion to say, that I 
never saw a family where more aflection and harmony existed, 
and that I believe the examples to be very rare indeed where 
so much can be discovered. I have frequently seen these 
illustrious individuals surrounded by their children, and have 
partaken of the influence every one receives who witnesses 
the scene; and I can say, that in their domestic virtues the 
are worthy of being held forth as a pattern not only to all 
sovereigns but to all mankind.” 

At St. Petersburg, Nicolas has frequently gone home in a 
droski when it rained; and once having no money in his 
pocket, the isvoschik, ignorant of his quality, detained his 
cloak till he sent down the fare. A better anecdote, how- 
ever, is told of the contact he sometimes comes into with the 
lower classes, 

One Easter on coming out of the palace he addressed the 
sentry with his usual familiarity, in the form of salutation 





prescribed for that day—* Christ is risen!” Instead of the 
usual reply, “ He is indeed,” the fellow answered gravely, 
* He is not indeed !” 

“Hey? how? what is that?’ said the emperor, “I said, 
Christ is risen!” 

* And I replied, He is not !” 

“* Why, who and what, in God’s name, are you?” 


“Tam 
a Jew.” 


CHAPTER XIiIl. 
THE KREMLIN—CATHEDRALS—STREET SCENES. 


Origin of Moscow—Kremlin—bazaar town—white town—earthen 
town—holy gate—nunnery of the Ascension—tower of Ivan 
Velikoi—cathedral of the Annunciation—grand cathehral—Vir- 
gin of Vladimir—convent of Miracles—curious superstition— 
general effect of the scene—treasury—catalogue raisonné of 
street daintics—rarity of drunkenness—excesses in tobacco com- 
mitted only by the genteel. 


In ancient times, say the antiquaries, the banks of the 
Moskva at a certain place were covered with a gloomy forest. 
In the middle of this forest was a marsh, and in the middle of 
the marsh a little island, where a hermit whose name was 
Boukal built himself a hut. In process of years the hermit 
disappeared, and there arose on the spot a kremle, which is 
the Tatar word for fortress, and his hut was replaced by a 

lace. 

The Kremlin, forming an irregular polygon surrounded by 
lofty walls, flanked by towers at the angles, was the original 
Moscow. It was surrounded by a ditch, formed of the waters 
of the little river Neglinna, which came hither to discharge 
itself into the Moskva. This stream is now condemned to 
find its way in the dark, being vaulted over; and above its 
bed, the citizens wander, or recline, in the most beautiful pro- 
menades that were ever seen in the centre of a great city. 

Numerous shops and markets speedily arose to the east of 
the future metropolis, and without the walls; and in 1534 
these were considerable enough to be surrounded by a ditch, 
and in the following year by a wall of their own. This por- 
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tion of the town, which is called the Kitai-gorod, stands toge- 
ther with the Kremlin, on the left bank of the Moskva, where 
the river forms a broad serpentine fold. 

A still more extensive faubourg arose on the same bank of| 
the river, embracing the whole breadth of the angle, and sur- 
rounding the two former portions except at the water side. 
It is called the Beloigorod, or white town, probably from its 
walls having been built of a white stone. They have now dis- 
appeared, and are replaced by a planted boulevard. 

The last faubourg was the Zemlenoi-gorod, or earthern 
town, so called from a rampart which surrounded it, and 
which is now replaced by planted promenades. It forms a 
complete circle round the others on both sides of the river. 

The streets and houses which extend beyond this quarter, 
and to which no general name is attached, although they are 
surrounded by a rampart, form a very irregular figure; making 
the greatest length of the city thirteen versts and two hun- 
dred and thirty feet, its greatest breadth eight versts and two 
hundred and ten feet, and its circumference about forty versts. 

The Kremlin, although the smallest quarter, is undoubtedly 
the most worthy of attention. The buildings of the Kremlin 
are with few exceptions white, and the domes and cupolas of; 
the churches golden. For this reason, as well as froin their 
form, the fantastic character of the scene is united with won- 
derful lightness and elegance. 

The walls are embattled in their whole length; and it will 
be observed, that however odd and original are the towers by 
which they are flanked, the prevailing order is Gothic. The 
Spaskoi, or Holy Gate, conducts us direct into the middle of 
the group of palaces and cathedrals. Every one who enters 
by this gate must take off his hat while traversing the passage 
—for the place is holy. The origin of the custom is uncer- 
tain; some dating it from the last pestilence, and some from 
the deliverance of the city from one of the Tatar invasions: 
but the Russians hold fast by it with religious zeal, and the 
stranger who errs from ignorance is instantly admonished by 
the sentry. 

On entering the gate the scene is splendid beyond descrip- 
tion. On the left the view is open. A part of the esplanade 
is railed in for the exercise of the troops, and beyond them, at 
a great depth, you see the thousand domes of the city. On 
your right stands the convent of the nuns of the Ascension, 
adjoining the new palace, and in front are the tall tower of 
Ivan Velikoi, and a numerous group of other buildings sur- 
mounted by gilded domes and cupolas. ‘The convent contains 
two churches, one of which is modern, and forms a nameless 
jumble of the Grecian and Gothic. The establishment was 
founded in 1389, and contains the tombs of thirty-five grand 
princesses. I have seen here one or two nuns who might be 
called almost pretty ; and that is far more than can be said of 
the rest of the holy sisters in Moscow. If the dress were 
made a little more becoming, I have no doubt that we should 
see in the nunneries a little more of the beauty of holiness, 

On passing the convent and the new palace, there are three 
buildings exactly in front. The one on the left hand is the 
cathedral of Saint Michael the Archangel; that on the right 
is our Lady of Pechersk, founded in thanksgiving for a victory 
over the Tatars; and that in the middle is the church of Saint 
Nicholas, with the tower of Ivan Velikoi. 

The tower is isolated from the other buildings. It was 
erected in 1600, in the time of a frightful pestilence, by the 

r of the city, who received bread in return for their labour. 
t is two hundred and sixty-six feet high, not including the 
cupola, which is thirty-seven, or the cross, which is eighteen. 
The cupola is plated with fine gold, the cross with gilded 
copper. 
hese buildings may be said to form one side of a square, 
the opposite side of which is formed by the palace of the 
tsars, the imperial palace, and the angular palace, with the 
cathedral of the Annunciation, and the grand cathedral of the 
Assumption between. 

The former cathedral was almost renewed by Catharine II. 
in 1770; but its origin goes back to the end of the fourteenth 
century. Its appearance is “high fantastic;” and its roof 
and nine cupolas being richly gilded, the whole presents an 
aspect of barbarian splendour unequalled even in Moscow. 
It is said, but I know not with what truth, that the cross of 
the centre cupola is of solid gold. The interior is small and 
dimly lighted, but full of the tawdry richness of the Greek 
church. The whole of the walls, both of the church and 
vestibule, are covered with frescoes representing sacred sub- 
jects. The saints, however, are mingled with the heathen 
ope © distinguished by their names; and the latter 

Id in their hands little scrolls, written with sentences of 


and splendour; and these, as well as the other ornaments of 
the church, contained forty years ago upwards of eleven hun- 
dred pounds of silver, and upwards of seventy-seven pounds of 
gold, The pavement is of square agates. 

The church of the Assumption is the grand cathedral of 
Moscow. I was founded in 1325; but the present edifice 
dates only from 1475, when it was constructed by a Bolognese 
architect. It has nothing Italian, however, in its form, and 
very little in its ornaments. The artist appears to have 
studied for his models, at least in general effect, the Russian 
monuments; although a writer in the Quarterly Review dis- 
covers the Saxon and Norman taste throughout. 

In the interior, the walls and columns of the church are 
covered with frescoes; but an image of the Virgin of Vladi- 
mir, painted by the evangelist St. Luke, is the grand orna- 
ment. A solitaire worn by this precious lady is valued at 
eighty thousand rubles, and the whole shrine at two hundred 
thousand. There are many images which, independently of 
their religious value, are highly curious as monuments of the 
arts. Here, also, were once the tombs of the patriarchs; and 
near the southern door is the ancient throne of the tsars. The 
ikonastas, ascending to the vaults, is one blaze of gold and 
vermilion. 

Here are performed the most imposing ceremonies of the 
Greek church; and, if the tower of Ivan Velikoi is the centre 
of the city to the eye, the cathedral of the Assumption is of 
the same dignity to the heart. 

So much has been said about the Great Bell in the space 
opposite that tower that [ shall do nothing more than mention 
it. It is buried in the earth, and the place covered over with 
wood, through which you descend by a trap-door. 

To the right of the bell, as you lock towards the tower, 
and adjoining the new palace, is the Convent of Miracles. 
One of its churches is dedicated to Saint Michael, and the 
other to Saint Alexis; and both are handsome of the kind. 
On the outside of the wall there is a picture of the Trinity, 
which, on a front view, represents a dove, the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost. If you look from the right, you see a portrait of 
the Father; if from the left one of the Son. 

In one of these churches there is the dead body of the saint, 
with the skull exposed for the benefit of the faithful. I 
pressed forward, as usual, with the crowd, but was satisfied 
with a look. IT turned away in horror from one of the most 
foul and disgusting objects I ever saw in my life; while my 
neighbours, male and female, kissed it with all the eagerness 
of an earthly attachment. I was happy however to be kept 
in countenance by the little children, who, when held down 
to print a holy salute upon the black and nasty-looking bones, 
signified by their squalls how distasteful it was. In these 
churches, as well as several others, some of the images are 
to all appearance, if not in reality, graven images; the figures 
being raised in metal from the ikonastas in a kind of bas-re- 
lief, without painting. It is here, also, where the carved re- 
presentation of the crucifixion which I have mentioned is to 
be seen with a candle burning before it. 

In the little church of Saint John the Forerunner, at the 
western angle of the Kremlin, a curious superstition is per- 
mitted. There is a stone underneath the shrine of Saint 
Ouar, in which children are laid down who have some mortal 
disease. If it is the will of God to spare their lives, they re- 
cover: if not, they die instantaneously. Above the stone is 
hung a bunch of small crosses, such as are tied about the 
necks of children at their baptism. These, I was told, were 
gifts to the shrine from those who had thus miraculously 
escaped from the jaws of death; and I found, on counting 
them, that there were between thirty and forty. 

I was not satisfied, however, with the story. I was loath 
to write down so grave an accusation against the Russian 
church at second hand; and I determined to witness the cere- 
mony myself. An mace | was not long of occurring. 
On going there one morning, [ saw no fewer than six women 
with children at their breasts, waiting for the priest. On the 
arrival of the holy man, each woman went in in turn, heard a 
short prayer, kissed a crucifix which he held out to her, and 
held it to the wan lips of the infant. The priest’s part was 
then over. He steps aside to wait for another customer ; 
while the mother, laying down her charge upon the mystic 
stone, prostrated herself before the shrine. Her devotions 


over,—and they did not occupy more than a minute,—she 
took up the poor babe again, and retired. The church, there- 
fore, I can say, takes no active share in this most paltry super- 
stition ; it merely permits and encourages it. 

The name of the saint means heavy ; and this is satisfactory 
enough reason for their having furnished him with a large 





the gospel! There are nine images, remarkable for sanctity 


stone. 


One of his old teeth, however, cures tooth-ache ; for 
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what reason is not so plain. 
in Egypt, in the year 296. 

The palace of the tsars, and the angular palace, are build- 
ings of the fifteenth century ; but they are rather grotesque 
than magnificent. In fact, it would be equally useless and 
difficult to give a minute description of the edifices of the 
Kremlin. It is the effect of the whole picture which is ad- 
mirable—the towers, the domes, the cupolas, the golden roofs, 
the staircases, the balconies, the ornaments, Grecian, Gothic, 
Saxon, and Russian, all mingled together in wild confusion. 
The only apartment worth mentioning in any of the palaces 
is the throne room in the angular palace; and this is worthy 
of mention only for its antique, heavy, and lugubrious air. 
The vault is supported by a single column in the middle, so 
thick and massive as to obstruct the view; and the sovereign 
seated on his throne must be concealed by it from very many 
of the company. D 
Teutonic Knights at Marienburg is on the same plan; but 
how different in execution There the roof is formed by a 
group of shallow vaults all meeting in the middle, and the 
support is a single granite pillar, small, delicate, and beauti- 
ful. It is impossible to give an idea in words of the effect 
produced by this union of the slender shaft with the depend- 
ing vaults. The pillar is like the slight stem of a flower, 
surmounted by that delicate, yet gorgeous cup, whose lips 
seem to widen that they may catch the dews of the morning 
as they fall; and the waving margin of this exquisite cup is 
caught, as it rises, in the circles of the arches, and mingled 
inextricably with the roof. 

The treasury of the Kremlin, contained in the new arsenal, 
is a very remarkable and complete collection of historical 
objects. The portraits of the tsars, their crowns, thrones, 
sceptres, globes, and jewels, form part of this unique museum; 
but a multitude of less important articles, such as canes, gob- 
lets, paternosters, &c., which belonged to the various princes, 
are likewise arranged in their respective order. The whole 
is highly curious to the student of historical manners. 

But the grand attraction of the Kremlin is its whole as a 
picture; and, united to this whole, when standing on the es- 
planade, the spectator sees a great part of the city lying at 
his feet. On the right, is a corner of: the new palace, at the 
window of which the emperor shows himself to his subjects. 
A crowd of figures resembling these may be seen every day 
on the same spot, but generally mixed with coaches and 
droskis. 

Among the group in the foreground are itinerant venders 
of luxuries, not only for the populace, but, strange to say, for 
the rich also. I have seen ladies, waiting there in their 
coach and four to see the emperor on parade, purchase bread 
or cakes from the hawkers, and eat them with much appetite: 
the identical cakes having just been fingered, and pinched, 
and pressed to the noses of the lowest rabble before their eyes. 

The other dainties exposed for sale are sausages, red-her- 
rings, apples preserved in quass, stewed pears spitted in doz- 
ens upon a stick, nuts, oranges, dried plums, gingerbread, 
small rings of bread called crindles, and kalatches, a species 
of roll with what looks as if intended for a handle. The last- 
mentioned bread is peculiar to Moscow, where there are up- 
wards of ninety establishments that bake nothing else. When 
the emperor presented his son, the crown prince who was 
born here, to the citizens, he called him “ his Moscow kalatch.” 

There is also bleenie, carried about hot on wooden dishes, 
and covered with a basin. This is a kind of pancake made 
of buck-wheat, about the size of a saucer, and. strewed with 
crumbs either of boiled egg or raw onions. It is eaten with 
hemp-oil. Another cake of a similarskind called karavai, the 
invention of which is due to the Tatars, is made also of buck- 
wheat, but in a conical form. It is cut down the middle, dip- 
ped in oil, and clapped into the mouth. We are also treated 
with great quantities of dried mushrooms, cooked in hemp-oil. 
They are of quite a different kind from the champignons, and, 
when well dressed, I found them more agreeable. The Rus- 
slans are great eaters of oil; but not of train-oil, or lamp-oil, 
as they will have it in England. 

The liqueurs for the refreshment of the crowd are, in the 
first place, quass. This is a substitute for small beer, and is 
drunk even at the tables of the nobility. It is sourish but un- 
decided, and is disagreeable to most strangers, both in taste 
and flavour. It is not only used as a drink, however, but as 
a soup. In the latter state it receives the addition of onions, 
leeks, &c., and is eaten with raw fish; but I once saw it en- 
riched, also, with olives, capers—and brown sugar. On the 
occasion alluded to, a German lady expressed her entire satis- 
faction with the dish, both by words and deeds. In the 


former state I met with it at the tables of the first nobilit es 4 
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Saint Ouar suffered martyrdom 








was once betrayed into tasting it; but I think I could not 
“sup full of horrors” of the kind to save my life. 

When quass is carried about the streets, it is either in large 
globular glass bottles, or in small casks. In the former it is 
drunk in tumblers; in the latter it is supped with a wooden 
spoon, which answers for a measure. ‘There is a superior 
kind, called kislischee, which is effervescent, and tolerably 
well tasted, resembling something between soda-water and 


| ginger beer. 


Sbeeten is made of boiling water, capsicum, honey, laurel 
leaves, and cloves or cinnamon; and is carried about hot in 
brass kettles. 

1 tiring ng a , 

Tea is also a common drink in the streets, and becoming 


jmore so every day. A porter will frequently ask for money 
|to get a.cup of tea, instead of a glass of spirits. 


The only sort of spirits to be seen in the open air, is votki, 


The great hall in the preceptory of the|commonly described as a kind of brandy, but in reality a 


modification of whisky. It is distilled from grain, and is 
not stronger than the common gin of London. It is entirely 
abandoned to the common people; and I could only taste it at 
all, by prevailing upon Mrs. Wilson, my hostess at St. Peters- 
burg, to send for some on purpose. It resembles whisky 
disguised a little with juniper, but is much milder, and suffi- 
ciently agreeable in the taste. 

Within the city of Moscow I never saw above two or three 
examples of intoxication, and I would say, that the lower 
classes of the Russians are now decidedly more sober than the 


English. The change also with regard to tobacco is extraor- 
dinary, In 1663—4 the author of the Relation des Trois 


Ambassades,” informs us that they were addicted to the use 
of this narcotic to a frightful degree. They smoked through 
a cow’s horn, and so furiously that a few whiffs were sufficient 
to empty the bowl, when they fell to the ground in a kind of 
swoon. ‘T'owards the close of the last century the habit, ac- 
cording to Tooke, was altogether eradicated; and now, the 
only great smokers are a few of the upper classes, who per- 
haps at first gave themselves into the practice as a matter of 
fashion. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
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Nikolskoi gate of the Kremlin—bazaar—Russian café, or tavern— 
public walks—baths—whether favourable or unfavourable to the 
health—bearded merchants—description of a grand dinner at one 
of their houses—apartments—salutations—dress of the company 
—division of the sexes—repast—toasts—kissing—adjournment 
to the drawing-room—merchants’ wives in the summer-gardens 
—promenade of the Marina Rochcha—promenade of Petrovski. 


Tue traveller who enters the Kremlin by the Holy Gate, 
and makes such a tour as I have indicated by touching slightly 
on the more prominent objects, will find himself, after inspect- 
ing the Treasury, at the Nikolskoi gate. Its Gothic tower is 
altogether modern, having been rebuilt after the destruction 
of the city in 1812; and the artist, without outraging the 
kind of uniformity preserved throughout the whole, has con- 
trived to make it the most elegant of all. Above the entrance 
is an inscription, by which we learn that, at the great explo- 
sion, when a considerable part of the arsenal and the gate 
were destroyed, a lantern before the image of Saint Nicolas 
had not even its glass broken. 

Farther on is the fantastic church of Nassili Blagennoi 
already mentioned ; to the left lies the bazaar, one of the most 
enormous collection of shops in the world, from which the 
Kitai-gorod, where we now are, takes its name. The bazaar is 
divided into twenty-five galleries, almost all devoted to the 
sale of some particular merchandise, and the number of shops 
is considerably upwards of five thousand. 

The most interesting species of barter, however, goes on in 
the open air. Its objects are old clothes, old arms, old every- 
thing; and the street where it is conducted resembles a fair. 

Here also is the place where the merchants congregate, 
and where you may see all the costumes of the east mingling 
with those of Europe. Opposite the exchange is a café, or 
tavern, which the stranger should not fail to visit. The 
waiters are clothed in white linen from top to toe. When 
the guest demands a pipe, it is brought to him in the shape of 
a long thin branch of cherry tree, to which is affixed a small 
earthen bowl The waiter always takes the trouble of 
lighting the pipe with his own mouth, and then hands it to his 
employer. , 

Some sit sipping tea, with their elbows planted luxuriously 











upon the table, and a bit of sugar in one hand, which they 
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suck as they sip. Some call for wine, which is brought to 
them, as they usually desire it, in very large glasses; but 
others treat themselves and a friend to a bottle of Russian 
champagne. This excellent wine is made in the Krimea; 
and is sold for three rubles the bottle: but most of the upper 
classes, I do not know why, prefer giving twelve rubles a 
bottle for French champagne. ‘ 

This part of the town contains also the various tribunals, 
and two public printing offices. ; 

The Beloi-gorod, surrounding the Kremlin and the Kitai- 
gorod except on the water side, contains the principal streets, 
the hotel of the governor, the bank, the university, the found- 
ling hospital, &c. &c. The Kremlin gardens separate it from 
the Kremlin ci the west, and form the finest promenade in 
this city of promenades. The place, however, is compara- 
tively deserted. The citizens prefer walking on the open 
boulevards, in the midst of the noise and bustle of the street ; 
while the nobility parade themselves in one which seems 
their own by patent, and where they are to be seen every 
evening, the ladies with a footman walking behind them, even 
when escorted by gentlemen. 

The Kremlin gardens extend to the river, very near the 
Stone Bridge.. This is as yet the only stone bridge in Mos- 
gow ; and, therefore, it has no other name. 

A little lower down than the bridge, on the same side as 
the Kremlin, is an immense bathing establishment frequented 
by half the population of Moscow. 

The custom of bathing has gone very much out of fashion 
among the upper classes; but the others still take a grand 
scrubbing every Saturday. Each bath costs them only twelve 
kopeks, or little more than a penny; but from that sum the 
price ascends, for those who insist upon luxury, to five rubles, 
about four shillings and two pence. These high-priced baths, 
however, are of hot water; the lower of steam. Tn either, an 
attendant is necessary to rub the epidermis off the sufferer 
with birch twigs. 

It is usual for a man and his wife to go publicly into the 
same bathing room together ; a custom which of course brings 
the baths under suspicion as a place of intrigue, and ma 
probably in the end ruin them altogether. It was this, still 
more than the introduction of the use of linen, which contri- 
buted to do away with such establishments in the rest of 
Europe. They became a resort for the idle and dissipated of 
both sexes, who met there daily to gossip and retail news; 
and at Jength their character became so bad, that in many 
parts of France, for instance, priests were forbidden to go near 
them. When the respectable classes were thus banished, it 
is easy to see that the poor could not long maintain them; for 
society has little respect for things peculiar to the poor, more 
especially when they are of a vicious tendency. 

As for the Russians, they cannot yet be said to enjoy the 
blessing of clean linen, and therefore they must continue yet 
awhile longer to boil their skins in steam and perspiration. 
The lower classes wear their shirt ostentatiously over their 
trowsers, where it hangs like a kilt; and as for the higher, 
including even many persons in good circumstances, om 
assured that they are satisfied with a change once a month 
provided they have a front (a false collar and breast) for 
Sundays and holidays. 

I do not think that the Russian bath, even when frequently 
taken is unwholesome. I attribute the premature old age of 
the women entirely to the unnatural atmosphere in which 
they live for eight months of the year. I know one distin- 
guished lady in Moscow who uses the bath so hot that she 
Tequires several attendants, that they may relieve one another 
alternately. Her daughter, on the other hand, has such a 
horror of this sort of parboiling, that she advised me strenu- 
ously rather to “ burst in ignorance” than make the experi- 
ment. Of these two, however, the older lady is to all appear- 
ance by far the stronger and healthier. 

The public baths are frequented chiefly by the peasants 
and the mercantile class; at least they are the resort of very 
few of the ladies of the higher ranks. These, generally 
speaking, have given up the practice of bathing altogether, or 
when they do continue it, as in the case of the lady alluded to 
above, they have the bath in their own houses. 

I regret that I am unable to give all the information I could 
wish with regard to the customs of the merchants. Indeed, I 
found almost as ta difficulty in getting an introduction 
into the family of a real Russian as into the harem of a Turk. 

The highest class of merchants have entirely laid aside 
their national peculiarities, and in fact are very little, if at all, 
distinguished from the nobles. It is the lower class—they 
who still rejoice in a beard and a cafton, who are the true 
Russians. They frequently purchase, from ostentation, the 


house of a nobleman ; but they inhabit only the worst corner 
of it, retaining the rest for show. 

On the occasion of a grand dinner, the guests are received 
in the hall by several bearded servants, and conducted into the 
ante-room, where cloaks and shawls are to be deposited. 
These servants, together with the lacqueys who wait at table, 
are hired for the occasion. 

The next room you enter is probably the dining-room, 
where you see the tables spread out for the expected repast. 
Through this, and possibly oie or two more, you are con- 
ducted into the drawing-room. It is painted a deep and bright 
blue colour; for this is a favourite colour with the Russians, 
The walls are covered with family portraits, for the merchant 
has begun to pique himself upon his family, and with other 
large pictures, original in one sense of the word. In a corner 
is the household god decorated with ribbons, Easter-eggs, and 
artificial flowers, mingled with the faded palms of the prece- 
ding Easter tide. Before the image hangs a lighted lamp of 
many-coloured glass suspended by a brass chain. ; 

Here are seated a party of ladies in the nervous silence of 
expectation. The gentlemen as yet arrived do not muster 
strong enough to attack this citadel of beauty: we have left 
them caballing in small groups in the dining-room and inter- 
mediate rooms. Being strangers we bow profoundly; the 
lady of the house graciously : but one of us, who has the good 
fortune to be on more intimate terms, steps up to where she 
is sitting. He salutes her hand, and while raising his head 
she kisses him on the brow; and the little ceremony strikes 
us as being at once the most kindly and graceful we have 
ever seen. Reassured by this transaction, and feeling a sort 
of confidence that the meeting is not for the purpose of an 
execution, we turn round, and bowing several times to the fair 
circle, the individuals of which all bow several times too, we 
stand aside to watch the progress of events. 

The company now come rapidly in, and the malcontents in 
the other rooms, take the opportunity of slinking in under 
convoy. The ladies kiss each other vociferously, and the 
gentlemen inter-hug also, and probably kiss too, although the 


y |sound is lost in their wilderness of beard. 


The ladies are in general fashionably dressed, but some- 
what overdone. This is the distinction between them and the 
nobility. 

“Ts that the Princess —— 1?” said I one day to a friend, 
pointing to a lady whose back was turned towards me. 

“Tt is very like her,” he replied, * but no: she is too well 
dressed—that must be a merchant's wife.” 

On the present occasion the small handkerchief which they 
wear on the head in the streets is in most cases laid aside, 
except by the older ladies. It is always of some soft indefinite 
hue, and is occasionally bound with a narrow gold border. 
The rest of their attire consists of a gown of very rich thick 
silk, generally of the deepest crimson, or some other flagrant 
colour. As for the men, they are almost all in beard, cafton, 
and boots, a dress which is never changed even for mourning. 
The few who ap “German-fashion”—that is to say, in the 
European pig-tail—appear beside the others the most misera- 
ble and insignificant Title devils imaginable. 

It is proper to say, that after the first salutations are over, 
the gentlemen fall back, and take up a defensive position in 
another part of the room; while the ladies, as if disconcerted 
by the prudence of the enemy, after a few faint attempts at 
conversation, sink again into a profound, but not tranquil 
silence. This is interrupted by the servants bringing in what 
in England would be called a “ snack,” or whet, consisting of 
cavier, anchovies, smoked salmon, salted herrings, cheese, 
onions, &c. &c., with small pieces of bread, and liqueurs of 
different sorts. The same custom prevails in the houses of 
the nobility. All do justice to these good things; and the 
ladies, invigorated by the refreshment, are able, on dinner 
being announced, to fall into rank, defile before the gentle- 
men, and march with a show of considerable firmness through 
the suite of rooms. The gentlemen, on their part, wait till 
the last rank and file have cleared the door; and then after 
holding a brief council, in which precedence and command are 
settled, follow gallantly to the field. 

The dinner is absolutely the same as that which you meet 
with at the tables of the nobility. It is prepared by French 
artists hired for the occasion, and the glass, enware, 

late, knives and forks, &c., are all obtained in the same way. 
he table is decorated besides with gilded temples crowned 
with artificial flowers, and bronse candelabras. 

When the guests are seated, the two hostile lines facin 
each other, the master and mistress of the feast remain stand- 
ing. It is their business to attend to the wants of the company 
themselves, and to see that the servants do their duty. No- 
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thing can escape their observation. Your plate does not re- 
main a moment empty, nor your glass a moment either empty 
or full. At length a toast is proposed. It is “ the Emperor!” 
At that instant a door flies open, and a burst of music sweeps 
in from the next room, the guests joining their acclamations 
to the sound. The new national hymn follows, “God save 
the Emperor!” and receives additional power from the prac- 
tised ears and voices of the company. Other toasts speedily 
follow, such as “ the Ladies”—* the Gentlemen,” and are done 
honour to in flowing bumpers of champagne. Many other 
French wines are on the table, as also madeira, which is much 
esteemed by the Russians, and a bottle of port set down ex- 
pressly for the Englishman. 

Soon, however, the wine appears to grow distasteful; and 
one of the company, with a knowing look to his compeers, 
declares that he thinks it wants sweetening. At this signal 
the master and mistress of the feast exchange a hearty kiss, 
and the drink goes down as before. But in a few minutes 
another malcontent raises his voice, and thus the complaint 
passes from one to the other—* This wine is not sweet 
enough !—The host and hostess kissing each time, till they 
are ready to faint. 

The lady, however, takes her revenge. She fixes an in- 
veterate eye upon the glasses, which must be emptied within 
a given time, and filled as soon as emptied. The lights at 
length begin to misconduct themselves. They twinkle, if 
they do not absolutely hop. As for you, you are no doubt 
deadly sober; but willing to remain so, are desirous of mak- 
ing your escape. You seize the opportunity of the hostess’ 
back being turned, and vanish from the room; but alas! you are 
caught on the middle of the stairs, and conducted back a prisoner. 

At her own time she gives the signal, and all get up from 
the table. The ladies must have been conquerors in the 
pitched battle, for in the march‘to the drawing-room, they 
again take precedence of the lords of the creation. The lat- 
ter, indeed, show some little symptoms of the confusion of de- 
feat; but these are completely dissipated by the refreshment 
of a cup of coffee. In fine, the company take their leave 
with abundance of bows, kisses, and thanks; and when you 
get into the street, instead of “Hold your tongue,” to the 
challenge of the pole-axe man, you reply with ineffable good 
humour, “ Go to the devil, my fine fellow !” 

The merchants’ wives, as I have said, rarely leave their 


plied by government. Here a troop of Gipsey girls screamed 
the airs of their unknown nation; there a circle of Russian 
lasses performed the Korovoda; and close by, three or four 
mujiks, surrounded by a crowd of spectators, danced a kind of 
hornpipe with a wildness of ecstacy which I have never seen 
equalled. 

This scene was exhibited on one side of the carriage-way ; 
while on the other there were tents, booths, taverns, with 
fields and groves between. The principal amusement here 
was a race of two men and a woman, or two women anda 
man, the third party endeavouring to prevent the other tvo 
from meeting. But the business was the sale and purchase 
of votki. In some tents it was distributed by wholesale only, 
in large square bottles; but in general it was doled out in 
small measures, the purchaser spilling a portion into a tub as 
the perquisite of the waiter. 

The carriage-way was crowded with the equipages of the 
nobility ; but at an early hour these disappeared, and left the 
scene of merriment to the multitude. 

At the promenade of Petrovski I saw the nobles in all their 
glory; but the scene was not half so agreeable, or so amusing 
as either of the other two. The double line of carriages was 
immense, but most of them were untidy, and many shabby ; 
the harness was dirty; and the horses, although frequently 
good, far from having the appearance of being well cared for. 
In this respect the studs of the merchants are by much the 
best. The Cossacks on guard between the lines were mounted 
on horses, that in the cant language now obsolete in England, 
were “rum ones to look at, though good ones to go.” They 
seemed as if they had been taken for the occasion from a little 
country cart after a hard day’s work. Behind, on the turf, 
were posted at regular distances the corps de lanterne, dressed 
in coarse gray cloth, and looking like parish paupers. The 
emperor was there on horseback. 

The Kremlin gardens, both within and without the walls, 
ought to afford a promenade every evening; but the latter 
especially is a complete solitude in the heart of a great city. 
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houses, except to go to church, or to the promenade. They 
live in a kind of eastern seclusion, which appears to be the 
only remains of the frightful state of bondage to which their 
grandmothers were condemned. They are said to amuse) 
themselyes from morning till night with drinking tea, of 
which they swallow forty or fifty cups in the day. They 
thrive upon this beverage asthe English do upon ale; for 
they are in general fat—which, to a Russian of this class, 
means beautiful. 

I went to the promenade of the Summer Garden for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing them collectively, and I was not dis- 
appointed. The splendour of the costume, the beauty (real 
and artificial) of the women, and the solemnity with which 
the interminable procession marched along the walks—all 
formed such a mixture of the odd and agreeable as I have 
rarely seen. They were almost all dressed in cloaks of the 
richest silk, remarkable either for the intensity or delicacy of 
the colour: for the time was just midway between summer 
and winter, when the hues of either season were not out of 
the way. Their ear-rings were in general of pearls, and they 
wore gold chains. ‘Their complexions afforded some of the 
most extraordinary specimens of painting ever witnessed. 
The mechanical part was admirable, but the design too ambi- 
tious to deceive; for a woman with a natural face resembling 
many of those I saw, would have been 


“ An angel ready made for heaven !” 


All seemed conscious that they were dressed and painted to 
their utmost—that they were there not to take a walk, but to 
form an exhibition; and the earnest gravity with which they 
thus marched in procession, looking neither to the right, nor 
to the left, was the best part of the entertainment. 

Another promenade, in the Marina Rochcha, or Mary’s 
wood, was of a different kind. Here were assembled repre- 
sentatives of all the classes of society, and the tot ensemble 
was the most striking that can be imagined. Carpets were 
spread here and there beneath the trees, with large brass tea- 
urns, and other materials for this essential beverage. Turks, 
Persians, and Tatars were squatted everywhere around, inter- 
mingled with the families of the Russian merchants. Some 
were walking in groups, some playing at a kind of battledore 





and shuttlecock, and some listening to the military music sup- 


Charitable institutions—foundling hospital-—crown colony—techni- 
cological school—literary education—maternity wards—question 
of the morality of the institution—hospice for widows—statistics 
of the Foundling—Lombard bank—Alexandrine orphan institu- 
tion—Simonov monaster y—ceremonies of the monks—nunneries 
—Tatar mosque—description of the service—Russian prostra- 
tions—Tatar prince. 


Tue foundation of the civil hospitals dates from 1682; that 
of the military from the time of Peter the Great. At present, 
they amount in number to seventy-one, and include by far the 
most splendid houses inthe city. They are in general similar 
to those of St. Petersburg, which have been minutely described 
by another writer; but a few are peculiar to Moscow. 

The Foundling Hospital is one of the most stupendous in- 
stitutions of charity in the world. On entering it, the stranger 
finds himself in a town, and yet in a single house, containing 
six thousand inhabitants! 

The infant is received here without a single question being 
asked, and a number hung round its neck, a duplicate of which 
is given, if desired, to the person who brings it. That person, 
probably the mother of the child, is permitted to remain as 
nurse if she chooses, when she is fed and clothed at the ex- 
pense of the institution, and receives fifty kopeksa day. After 
a certain time, the woman carries away the child to her home; 
or, if this is not convenient, a new nurse is provided, who 
takes charge of it for seven or eight years, commencing at the 
rate of five rubles a month. It is then brought back to the 
hospital, and its education begun. 

When a little lad of this age discovers a natural incapacity 
for learning, he is sent to what are called the colonies of the 
crown. He does not, however, become exactly a crown-pea- 
sant, for he cannot be drawn as a recruit. At the proper pe- 
riod he is married to any girl he may fancy belonging to the 
establishment, and destined for the same way of life. Every- 
thing requisite for the marriage is provided—a cottage, ready 
furnished, to receive them; a horse, a cow, and a few sheep, &c. 
They pay no imposts, not even the capitation tax, for the firsi 
three years ; but, after that, they pay as government peasants. 
The colony is provided with a school, a doctor, and a church ; 
and thus these children of shame or misery sit down in com- 
fort for life, with everything around them necessary for the 
soul or body. 
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The children who exhibit a turn for handicraft trades, are The funds of this vast establishment are provided and 
sent toa branch of the institution called the technicological | mana ed by the Lombard Bank; an institution which receives 
school. Here I saw them at work according to their different deposits of money at five per cent, and lends on personal and 
tastes or ages; the younger children busily employed at toy-| other property at six per cent. It enjoys a tithe of the gross 
making, and the others at cabinet-work, carpentry, smith-| receipts of the theatre, and other public places of amusement, 
work, &c. At the dinner hour they washed and dressed, and, besides a variety of other bonuses; and its revenue is much 
marching into the room in file, sat down to a comfortable | more than sufficient to clear the expenses of the Foundling 
meal, at which they used silver plate. Hospital. 

Those boys or girls who exhibit a capacity to learn are put Independently of the branches I have mentioned, there is 
into regular classes in the house. The boys are taught Rus- the Alexandrine Orphan Institution, which derives its funds 
sian, Latin, German, French, history, geography, natural |from the Foundling Hospital. It was founded in 1831, under 
philosophy, and mathematics, Some are then sent to the the auspices of the empress, for the orphans of individuals who 
Academy of Medicine, where they take degrees; others to had died of the cholera. It is now, however, thrown open, 
the University ; and others are entered in the body of licensed and receives one hundred and fifty boys, and one hundred and 
teachers. The girls, in addition to most of the above branches, | fifty girls, the orphans of civil and military officers. 
learn music and dancing; and they are then placed out as] The boys who are educated here will go to the university 
governesses. Even when they lose their situation, they still/attended by a tutor; and the girls, after receiving the educa- 
remain under the care of this extraordinary institution; and,|tion of accomplished women, will themselves become go- 
when insulted or oppressed, they apply direct to the governor] vernesses in distinguished families, instead of the English, 
of Moscow, who acts as their guardian. German, and French ladies at present employed. I never 

But the house extends its charity still further. It provides} witnessed more apparent happiness than in this establishment. 
for the child even before its birth, by receiving the mother The gymnastic exercises of the boys would have attracted ap- 
during her confinement. ‘There are two wards of this kind ; plause if performed on the stage. The air and manners of 
one for indigent married women who come openly, and one|the girls had much of the ton of good society. They will 
for females who wish to wrap this epoch of their lives in|speedily be removed into a new house, which has been built 
mystery. In the latter case no question is asked : the patient| for their reception, near the hotel of the governor of the insti- 
may even conceal her face with a mask if she chooses, tution, prince Serge Gagarin. 

The question of morality connected with this subject has] Among the sights of Moscow, the Simonov monastery is 
been frequently discussed. © The advocates of the Foundling|one which the stranger should not neglect to see. It is near 
Hospital say, that, even admitting its existence to increase the farthest rampart of the city to the south ; and, supposing 
the proportion of enfans trouvés, still the lives of an immense] the visiter to set out from the Kremlin, I advise him to turn 
number must be saved by it. This becomes properly ajtound as he traverses the quay, and indulge himself with the 
question of statistics, and it is difficult to answer in a country superb view. 
like Russia, I do not think, however, that the number of} As we recede from the centre of the town, the houses be- 
infanticides is greater to any considerable degree in the pro-|Come more enclosed in groves and gardens; and, from every 
vinces where no Foundling Hospital exists. Shame has rarely | little eminence we ascend, the domes and cupolas of innu- 
this effect in Russia. The dreadful mortality among the|merable churches are seen rising from the centre of the 
young children of the peasantry still goes on, and it proceeds} foliage. The Simonov monastery is enclosed within a lofty 
principally from neglect. wall, through the narrow slits of which some small cannon 
_ “God will take care of my child,” says the mujik’s wife, if} peep at the visiter. It contains five churches, the most an- 
it is his will that it should live ;” and, laying it down in its cradle | cient of which dates from 1405. The ikonastas of the princi- 
to be swung by the angels, she goes out to her labour in the pal church is one of the most magnificent in Moscow. It is 
fields, ‘This is the true reason why the Russian peasantry |one mass of gilded sculpture rising to the vault, and many of 
are so strong and healthy; for, in reality, only those gifted | the images are adorned with precious stones. 
by nature with an iron constitution survive the tender years The view from the summit of the tower, however, is still 
of infancy. Among persons of this class, three children are| better. The whole of Moscow lies before you, and the town 
considered a large family ; while double, and sometimes treble | seems to be forcing itself out into the retreating woods. 
the number, grace the board of the nobility. But, if the| After enjoying this spectacle for some time, the bell gave 
peasant woman is careless of her offspring, she is, in like | notice that service was about to begin; and then came on the 
manner, careless of herself; and both are equally fatal to the| principal scene of the piece. The ceremonies were too nu- 
child. The next day after the infant is born, she resumes her} merous and complicated for description; but, every now and 
work in the fields as if nothing had happened, and is thus| then, the picture formed by the monks was prodigiously fine. 





often rendered incapable of acting the part of a nurse. |‘This was more particularly the case when they formed a 
In the secret maternity ward there are two thousand cases| hollow square in the middle of the church, with tall candle- 
every year, while in the public one there are only fifty. sticks before them. The light playing upon the pale face and 


There is, also, connected with the Foundling Hospital, ajremarkable head of one of them, in particular, would have 
hospice for the widows of civil or military officers. They re-|been worth anything to a painter. : 
tain their children till the age of eight years for the boys,and| Even here, however, among these + «. reless, and, it is to 
eleven for the girls; when they are put, at the expense of, be hoped, loveless, brethren, I obse -e. * ¢ evident presence 
the institution, into the proper seminaries of education, Some|of personal vanity. The monk whose duty it was to hold a 
of these widows take the oaths as Sisters of Charity, and de-| book before the ‘superior, with a lighted ‘candle “and whose 
whe Sats Case to the duty of rendering gratuitous assistance |head was thus more fully brought out, chanced to be an ex- 
to the sick. ; 8 " Instea 71 is 
Berit Meeetad eenteie’ ta tec Deine ies oo oee te tes ee 
‘oundling 1 y “mpress Catha-| fore, to grow like those of the others, concealing the mouth. 
rine Il. in 1764, and opened on her birthday, the twenty-first} he had trimmed it coquettishly, twisting the upper part into 
of April. The first child was christened Catharine, and the | military moustaches, and leaving a tuft of hair under the lower 
second, Paul. In that year, 523 children were received ; in} lip to mingle with the rest of the beard beneath 
1834, 8312. The following is a classified table of the number} He whose pale face and remarkable head I observed has 
under the care of the institution on the day of my visit. |done more for the monastery than merely contributing to form 


lo} . 
jthe picture. He has introduced here a style of singing 








Males. Females. | which it would be in vai i i 

c in to attempt to describe. It is so 
ante ea including those in _ om low, so sweet, so rich, and yet so lofty, that if heard ts in 

.- : : - > > |a theatre i il cite feelings of 
Miawifery Students 3 . a. it could not fail to excite the deepest feelings of 
- —— - bow 2 sey IR - - 5 357 The audience on this occasion consisted of many of the 
Uader the parents’ —. : 7 1001 -. upper classes; the ladies of whom, without having any pre- 
Se the islicmary ~ ce - : 19 on sents to beauty, possessed that charming harmony of fea- 

‘ w «4 - : u . Ss 7 is ; “co 

At nurse in the villages - - - 10781 13579 | than a which is hardly anywhere more common 
‘ a‘ Se . - = a . a -. 
aa te : <a sie — 411 The Simonov monastery may be taken as a sample, although 
r ¢ § 1 - - ‘ a favourable one, of the monastic establishments of Moscow 
In sundry places - - - - 106 60 ; . samt” Mees oo 


_ rest of which T have no space even to name. Some of 
13970 eee i: ie nunneries, also, in the busier quarters of the city, are well 


Total 30,451 worth visiti The lady abbess sailing in, and seating her- 


self on a kind of throne, and the sisters marching two by two, 
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and bowing profoundly at her footstool, produce a scenic effect 
which will please the lover of the picturesque. 

The Tatar mosque is in a part of the town to which the 
Tatars were formerly restricted. It is a very plain and un- 
stuccoed brick building. The mezzuin did not ascend the 
tower, but mounted upon a wall which overlooked the garden, 
where many of the congregation were meditating, or washing, 
preparatory to entering the church. His voice, as he gave 
out the invitation to true believers, in recitative, was ex- 
tremely pleasing; and, in the midst of the profound tranquil- 
lity of the place and time, was something more. 

The interior of the mosque was quite as plain as the ex- 
terior. The floor was covered, excepting the space near the 
door, beyond which heretics are not allowed to advance, with 
pieces of carpeting; and at the further end appeared an empty 
vaulted recess, somewhat like a fire-place. As the worship- 
pers came in, they pulled off their shoes, “for the place is 
holy,” unloosed a part of their turbans, and, putting both 
hands for a few moments to the sides of the head, in order to 
exclude the world, began to bow and fall on their faces like 
the Russians. The latter, however, are infinitely more grace- 
ful. Theirs is true prostration; for, sinking upon their knees, 
they “fall all along upon the earth.” The Tatars, on the 
contrary, sit upon their heels, and make their heads touch the 
ground as near their feet as possible—the opposite end of the 
body, of course, elevating itself in a presumptuous, if not in- 
decorous manner. 

After these genuflexions and prostrations had gone on for 
some time in profound silence, the mezzuin said something in 
a low voice; and the priest, dressed in a white turban, as- 
cended a sort of arm chair elevated on steps, and delivered an 
address in recitative. He then came down, and having placed 
himself on his heels in his original position, looking into the 
vault, the congregation advanced, and formed themselves into 
regular lines behind him. All was death-like silence for a 
considerable time, till at length he spoke. At a certain word 
the people touched the ground with their foreheads, and rose 
again, all performing the ceremony with the nicest precision 
at one instant. This was repeated several times at long in- 
tervals, the devotees occasionally stroking their faces, which 
I understood was to imitate the motion of washing. They 
then, as if by word of command, turned their faces first to the 
right then to the left, and rose up. The priest now turned 
round with his face towards the audience, and prayed, making 
use of beads like the Catholics, while the same prostrations 
went on as before. He then took up the Koran, and having 
read aloud a portion, the service of the day was over. 

Among the audience there was a splendid old man, a Tatar 
prince, known to an English gentleman who accompanied 
me. To this gentleman, Mr. R——— of Moscow, whose loss 
of nearly a million of rubles by the French invasion has not 
damped his affection for his adopted country, I owe the warm- 
est acknowledgments for a series of services as valuable as 
they were unmerited. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SIGHTS—EMANCIPATION OF THE PEASANTRY. 


Amusements of Moscow—funerals—ceremonies and processions 
—singular demonstrations of grief of a Russian lady for the loss 
of her son—Yalomensk, or the acacia palace—Catharine’s 
country-house—T'saritzena, or the coffin-palace—Yassenova— 
peasantry—remarks on the subject of their emancipation—saga- 
cious policy of the emperor. 


TueERE are few public amusements in Moscow. The 
theatre is a colossal building, not exceeded in size, I should 
think, even by that of Milan. It is chifly distinguished by its 
national ballets ; but these were over for the season before my 
arrival. M. Z , however, the director-general, a lite- 





rary man of celebrity, was kind enough to give me the use of 


his box during my stay. 

In the evening the stranger, if respectably introduced, has 
the choice of numerous soirées to pass the time; and as he 
will rarely dine at home, there is abundance of variety in his 
recreations. Owing to the early hour of dinner—three 
o’clock—the guests retire in time either to pay visits them- 
selves or to allow their entertainers to do so. Forenoon calls 
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are not in vogue, although the Muscovites are early risers. 
I have myself been received by ladies of distinction as early 
as ten o’clock in the morning. 

Still even the forenoon will not hang heavily upon the 
hands of any idler who has eyes and imagination. The streets 
are an unfailing source of amusement. Sometimes a funeral 
sweeps by (if that can be called an amusement) preceded at 
a great distance, and at long intervals, by men in black, with 
broad brimmed hats slouching upon their shoulders, who - 
light the way of the cortege with torches even at noon day. 
The hearse is an open car covered by a dais, showing the 
lofty coffin and its pall. The mourners follow in all sorts of 
carriages, among which on one occasion I observed several 
hundred droskis. 

Some ecclesiastical ceremony is always going on. You 
see, perhaps, a number of horses ranged round the church, 
and the priests busy in sprinkling them with holy water, and 
making the sign of the cross, This cures them of restiveness, 
and brings them under religious subjection to their owner. 
The hay which they are to eat is blessed in like manner. 
The benediction of apples is apparently more profitable to the 
priest, for he takes one out of every parcel as his own per- 
quisite. 

The processions are sometimes: very magnificent. 1 have 
seen between three and four hundred priests at one time, all 
dressed in cloth of silver embroidered with gold, marching 
along with their flags and banners displayed, and thundering 
forth a hymn. 

Even if the fund of interest should fail within the city, the 
traveller will find an inexhaustless store in the environs. 
The palaces, gardens, monasteries, country seats of the no- 
bility, for a hundred miles round, offer a perpetual variety. I 
was invited to the consecration of a church eighty or ninety 
versts distant, and the lady who did me the favour, was even 
kind enough to send horses for me; but in consequence of 
some unfortunate equivoque I had otherwise disposed of my- 
self. I regretted this much, for the circumstances had in 
them not a little of the strange and romantic. 

The lady was born Countess Orloff, and is a niece of the 
famous Prince Gregory Orloff who is supposed to have been 
privately married to the Empress Catharine II. She married, 
contrary to the wish of her family, a nobleman of rank infe- 
rior to her own, by whom she had one child, a son. This boy 
grew up everything that a parent could wish. _ Brave, hand- 
some, generous, of the highest blood of the country, and the 
heir of immense wealth, he was beloved, or flattered by all 
—but he was the idol of his mother. 

In due time the young man loved; but the lady, although 
the daughter of a nobleman high in the army, was not con- 
sidered a match for him. The mother whose maternal pride 
and ambition were thus menaced, was thrown into consterna- 
tion. She begged, prayed, threatened—all in vain: the youth 
was firm. She at length yielded: for he was her son, her 
only child, the one being in whom her hopes, her affections, 
her life were centered. 

But during the struggle, his determination had survived his 
constancy. His mother’s tears, expostulations, and reasonings 
—perhaps his more intimate acquaintance with the object of 
his attachment—perhaps even the jeers of his comrades, who 
laughed at her name Prescovia, so vulgar in Russia—perhaps 
all together had conspired to change his heart. At any rate, 
the difficulties in the way of the match were no sooner re- 
moved, than he declared suddenly that it was not his inten- 
tion to marry. 

The young lady had three brothers, and the consequences 
may be foreseen. They declared that he must either marry 
their sister, or fight them all three, one after another. This 
only served to relieve his heart, and to ennoble his cause. He 
met the eldest brother ; they fought near St. Petersburg—and 
were both killed: the unhappy youth crying with his last 
breath, “ My poor mother !” : 

This was ten years ago. Since that period the mother has 
devoted her life to mourning. A church is now rising on the 
spot where her son fell; and another at her own house at 
Otrada, to the consecration of which I was invited, has been 
completed. In the vaults of the monastery of Novospaskoi a 
splendid monument has been erected to his memory, where 
the commemorative service is performed by the monks four 
times a week, and where a lamp is kept perpetually burning 
beside the tomb. When going to pray there herself, his ta- 
vourite horse accompanies her, and on their return she feeds 
the animal with white bread with her own hand. At the an- 
niversary of the fatal duel, she shuts herself up from the world 
for some weeks, with the portrait, clothes, &c., of her dead 





son arranged before her. She loads every one with gifts and 
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charities who chooses to claim acquaintance with him how- 
ever slight. To this hour she is in deep mourning. : 

Owing to the equivoque I have alluded to, instead of taking 
a part in the mournful solemnities of Otrada, I rode out into 
the country with a friend, Mr. H , to whose kind atten- 
tions, as well as to his intimate knowledge of the Russian 
language, I am indebted for much both of the useful and 
agreeable. 

We first went to see the palace of Yalomensk built by 
Alexis, father of Peter the Great. This edifice, however, is 
now among the things that were; and we saw only a very 
fine acacia hedge, planted upon the foundations in such a 
manner as to describe minutely the plan of the building. In 
front is a large stone on which, tradition says, the people 
placed their petitions; and at a short distance the tree, sur- 
rounded by a table and benches, under which young] Peter 
received his lessons. This tree, which in England would be 
considered one of very ordinary size, is here reckoned a giant. 

We had approached the acacia palace by an avenue, the 
gate of which presented something curious. It was an arched 
building, surmounted by an onion-shaped dome cut vertically 
down the middle, so as to expose a flat surface. At the mid- 
dle of the avenue,.a little way to one side, was the site of the 
palace ; and at the opposite end, an edifice, traversed by arched 
gateways, which served as the offices. Beyond this, on the 
right hand is a church, and ‘on the left a country-house built 
by Catharine II. The latter possesses one large hall, but the 
other apartments are extremely mean. The view, however, 
from the tower, which commands a considerable space, is 
truly imperial. 

Returning to the highway, from which we had diverged, 
and pursuing our ride, we reached T'saritzena, about fourteen 
versts from the city barriers. This palace was never com- 
pleted, and never inhabited, and yet it is now a ruin. Catha- 
rine, for whom it was built by Potemkin, on seeing it for the 
first time thought it looked like a hearse, and turned back in 
consternation. Her idea was perfectly just; for in fact even 
when standing close by, the roof resembles the lofty lid of a 
Russian coffin, and the small towers may very well be taken 
for the ornaments of the bier. Surrounding the palace is a 
perfect wilderness of walks and gardens, where the citizens 
of Moscow delight to wander, sometimes passing the whole 
summer's night in little pavilions that are placed here and 
there throughout. 

From Tsaritzena we crossed the country to Yassenova, the 
seat of Prince G ; where, although his excellency was 
unwell, we received a hospitable welcome from the princess— 
not to talk of a luxurious dinner, served under orange and 








freedom. If a noble gives his serf liberty, he of course re- 
sumes his land. “ But the land is mine!” cries the serf, “ it 
has come down to me from my ancestors—it is there where 
my father was buried, and where my young ones were born !” 
To become a tenant, liable to be turned off at legal warning, 
instead of a feudal vassal holding his lands on the bond of 
fidelity, does not appear liberty to him. If he forms an idea 
of the word at all, it is that he may still retain his land, and 
yet not pay the landlord. ; 

Again, when the Russian landlord resumes his land he will 
of course rescind all the privileges which time and custom 
have secured to the peasants; and I should like to see the 
stare of the latter when told for the first time, that they were 
henceforth to have no property in the fish of the river or the 
fowls of the air! 

I have said that the measure of emancipation would be op- 
posed only by some of the nobles. Many, on the other hand, 
would give it their zealous support. When a change of pro- 
prietors takes place, it is usual for the peasants, uncertain of 
the character of their new master, to beg their liberty ; and 
many of them obtain it. A lady, whose acquaintance I had 
the honour of making at Moscow, Mademoiselle D f, one 
of the most intelligent women in the empire, lately bought an 
estate of five hundred peasants. Immediately on her arrival 
a few of them begged and obtained their liberty ; but although 
she proclaimed throughout the property that all who asked 
should receive the boon without money and without price, not 
a single application was afterwards made. Another acquaint- 
ance, M. Z—— of Moscow, on coming into possession of a 
small village of forty or fifty males, called them all about him, 
and offered them their freedom, with the liberty of remaining 
upon the land as tenants. They all refused. 

On the other hand, the peasants who have obtained by 
purchase, or otherwise, the permission of their lord to reside 
in towns, necessarily acquire the common feelings of civiliza- 
tion, and learn to enter into the ideas of freemen. They 
regard their village comrades, however ancestral prejudice 
may disguise the matter, as nothing more than the slaves of 
the soil ; and they look with a shudder upon the indignities 
to which they see them exposed when they happen to have 
either a fool or a brute for their master. These men no 
sooner acquire money enough, than they hasten to buy their 
freedom; and if they effect this (which the pride or caprice 
of some masters prevents,) they see at once open to them the 
career of ambition, leading to the very highest offices of the 
state. 

The present emperor has taken this class of freemen under 
his special protection. He has ennobled, as it were, the body, 








lemon trees, and other exotic plants. The prince is a great 
breeder of merino sheep, and his wool this year was thought 
to be the best in the exposition. I had much pleasure in 
viewing his flock, and the excellent appointments of the place 
in which they are kept; but still more in visiting the pea- 
santry of his village, and inquiring personally, with Mr. 
H for my interpreter, into their domestic arrangements 
and general situation. 

I found them as happy and comfortable as any peasantry in 
the world, with large gardens well stocked with fruit trees, 
and their public bath—an unfailing sign of Russia—clean and 
in good order. The very reverse of this description, however, 
applied to a village close by, of which the proprietor was a 
lady. This is the dreadful evil of the system. The happi- 
ness or misery of a great portion of the people of Russia de- 
pends upon the moral character of comparatively a small 
number of individuals. 

The late emperor Alexander was the most enlightened 
friend the Eyres have yet had; and from the conspicuous 
energy and intelligence of Nicholas still more may be ex- 
pected. But it is mere childishness to deny that the subject 
is invested with great difficulty. The emperor feels more 
acutely than any man in the state, that the great mass of a 
people, coming every day nearer in contact with the civilized 
nations of Europe cannot long remain in this condition; and 
what is more to the purpose when talking of a sovereign, he 
feels that it is not his interest that they should do so. The 
manner of their emancipation, however, has become a ques- 
tion of much intricacy, and in the present wretched state of 
the administration of the laws it seems almost impossible to 
attain the object. 

The public of England, perhaps, will be surprised to learn, 
that independently of the opposition such a measure would 
receive from some of the landholders, it would be opposed by 
a great body of the peasants themselves. The Russian 
peasant, generally speaking, has no idea of liberty in the ab- 





and made it a mark for general ambition. He is sagacious 
enough to see that by such measures he makes himself be 
looked upon asa good angel by the mujiks. It matters not 
what is their situation. However sore may be their thraldom 
when in the hands of a tyrannical master, it is not the govern- 
ment that is to blame. Although occasionally (and it happened 
twice during my sojourn in Moscow) they assassinate their 
tyrant, they are always ready to Jay down their lives for the 
emperor. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
POLICE—POPULATION—STATISTICS. 


Departure of the exiles for Siberia—distribution of kalatches—Dr. 
Haas—singular scene in the Ostrog—police—story of its absurd 
severity—curious anecdote—the evil eye—education and cha- 
racter of the upper classes—English in Moscow—their church— 
funeral of an English lady—climate—cheapness of living— 
population statistics—adieu to the Hoty Crry. 


Tue departure of the exiles for Siberia is a scene which 
should not be missed by the traveller: but in order to let him 
enjoy it at his ease, one thing is necessary to be understood. 
The mere fact of transportation is not looked upon as a severe 
punishment; for the great body of the criminals consists of 
persons who have been accustomed all their lives to a com- 
pulsory servitude, as severe as that which awaits them beyond 
the Ural mountains. Condemnation to the mines in Siberia is 
what they dread—and with great justice ; for this is a substi- 
tation for capital punishment, and answers the same purpose, 
only extending the time occupied by the act of dying from a 
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In a temporary depot, erected on the summit of the Sparrow | exhaustion would, in all probability, have been the conse- 


hills, | found the destined wretches about to commence their|quence, had she not purchased from one of the men, for an 


march. A long chain secured both legs at the ancles, and, to! 


prevent it from incommoding them in walking, was fastened | 
to their belt, or sash. 


|eighty kopek piece, a small morsel of black bread. 


In consequence of the severity of the police, not only to 


. | i ° ° ° 
A great many were Jews, most of them |suspected criminals, but to witnesses, a Russian will never 


mujiks; and all, with the exception of one man, were free|have anything to do with a dead body which has not died in 


from those physiognomical marks of atrocity which are com- | 
monly supposed to distinguish the guilty. Some carts were | 


its bed. Ifhe meets with one in the fields, or on the high- 
way, he takes to flight as if he were afraid of the ghost. They 


near, filled with their wives and children, and some of their |are very attentive to the sick; but when once the breath is 


male relations stood beside them unmanacled, who had like-|out, “ there’s an end.” 


wise petitioned to be permitted to share their exile. 


A triend of mine riding one day near 


the Simonov monastery, saw a man at a distance climb up a 
In the middle stood a man who had a good deal of the air) tree and hang himself. 


He immediately galloped with all his 


of an English dissenting clergyman; but the shape of his |might towards the scene of action; but, before arriving, a 


clothes and hat, and the large buckles in his shoes, seemed to 
belong to the fashion of an earlier day. His appearance in- 


spired me with instinctive respect, and his face seemed abso-| do so. 


lutely to beam with the purest and noblest philanthropy. He} 
was occupied in distributing moral and religious books to such | 
of the prisoners as could read, and in hearing patiently, and | 
often redressing instantly, their complaints. The exiles, on 


soldier was already there from the barracks close by. This 
man would neither interfere himself, nor permit my friend to 
He stood on guard very quietly till the police came 
up, with an immense crowd at their heels ; and the first thing 
thought of, after taking down the body, was to fell the tree 
with their hatchets as being unclean. 

This is the more curious as the general belief is, that the 


their part, seemed to look upon him as a friend—a father ;}soul does not get clear off from the body till the ninth day 
but their affection was mingled with the deepest respect. |after death. But the superstitions of the Russians would re- 
Many prostrated themselves at his feet, as before a holy image, | quire a volume to themselves; and I shall only mention that 
and touching the ground with their forehead. On taking | the Evil Eye is the most common one in Moscow. A friend’s 
leave, he embraced and kissed them all, one by one; and the|child was taken ill in consequence of this malign, but unin- 
rattle of their chains, as they began the march, was mingled |tentional influence; and the nurse immediately rubbed its 


with sobs and blessings. 

The cortege, however, had hardly begun to move, when it! 
was stopped by the appearance of a bearded merchant, who 
entered the prison hastily, followed by servants bearing large 
baskets of kalatches. This is a species of charity very com- 
mon in Moscow. Fine bread is distributed in the prisons 
almost daily; and, on the present occasion, all the exiles and 
their families received one or more large rolls. 

Dr. Haas, for this is the philanthropist’s name, is in a kind 
of official situation, acting as the secretary of a charitable 
body ; and he passes his life among the sick and the captives, 
in the double capacity of physician to the soul and body. He| 
told me various interesting anecdotes of the prisoners, which | 
I regret I have not space to repeat ; and showed me, with a 
delightful pride, the hospital attached to the depét, where 
many poor wretches who had never before in their lives 
known the luxury of a bed, were lying in as much external 
comfort as if they had been the first nobles in the land. 

I went afterwards to the Ostrog, the principal prison of the | 
town, in which the classification of the prisoners is strictly | 
attended to. This, however, is all I can say in its favour | 
the buildings being singularly mean, and the walls of the 
apartments dirty. Here, however, I again met Dr. Haas, the | 
guardian genius of the scene—and in rather an odd predica- 
ment. 

A sick prisoner, it seems, had longed for a cup of sbeeten, 
and the doctor had promised it. His assistant, however, al- 
though furnished with the necessary directions, had neglected | 
to fulfil the promise; but, when reminded of it by the poor| 
man, he desired another to do so—and that other was pre- 
vented, by being taken ill himself. The invalid hereupon 
becoming desperate, complained to the doctor ; and the doctor, 
full of indignation, declared that he who had been guilty of 
breaking the promise should present the cup upon his knees. 
The affair was at this point when I arrived. The third party 
to the transgression could not, and the assistant would not, 
kneel ; and Dr. Haas, surrounded by a group of turnkeys and 
felons, was about to go upon his knees to present a cup of 
sbeeten to the sick prisoner! The reader, no doubt, will be 
happy to learn that he suffered himself to be dissuaded, and 
that the ceremony was eventually performed by the assistant. 

The police of Moscow is very efficient; but, as is the case 
in all the executive departments of the law throughout the 
country, is very unequal and capricious in its operation. I 
happened to become acquainted with a curious case of absurd 
severity. Ata time when incendiarism was frequent in the 
city, a servant-girl found in the street a letter in whicha 
neighbour was threatened with having his house burned down 
that very night. She instantly flew to the devoied family to 
give the alarm ; and, after relating the story to her master, 
went to bed in a state of dreadful agitation. In the middle of 
acold and stormy night, she was taken out of bed by the 
police, having only time to snatch up a petticoat and wrap it 
round her shoulders; she was dragged to the office, and, 
without a word of examination, knouted severely ; and then 
thrust into prison, where she was kept for two days without 
food! Her crime was having warned the intended victims, 
instead of carrying the letter to the police; and, having been 








back with the cloths that had been used at its birth. She 
washed the infant every night, licking its back, and spitting 
three times. 

I need hardly say, that the higher ranks are as rarely in- 
fected with such superstitions as those of our own country. 

Among persons in that class of society at Moscow, there is 
in general still more of warmth and kindness of manner than 
at St. Petersburg. Their education is good, but their reading 
very superficial. A traveller, in 1784, says that French and 
a little geography were all that was thought requisite; 
whereas, at present, their studies embrace French, German, 
and English, as well as the other branches of a polite education. 
I know at least a dozen ladies who have never been out of 
Russia, but who speak English without the slightest tinge of 
a foreign accent. ‘ 

The number of English here is not considerable, and the 
great majority consists of the families of manufacturers. They 
have a very neat church, notwithstanding; where I heard, 
not without emotion, a congregation of my countrymen offer- 
ing up their prayers from the centre of Russia in behalf of 
their native land, and their native king. On one occasion the 
sermon was peculiarly affecting. It was preached on the death 
of Mrs. F , a beautiful, amiable, and highly-gifted young 
lady ; whom, although expected by her in life, I was too late 
to see except in her coffin. At the funeral itself, my worthy 
friend,—if he will permit me to call him so,—that excellent 
and talented minister of the congregation, was so much over- 
come by emotion that the words of the beautiful service came 
only in choked and broken fragments from his lips. It was a 
scene I shall not readily forget—that small group of English 
in a lonely churchyard, weeping over the grave of their coun- 
trywoman in a foreign land. 

The climate of Moscow is healthy, partly owing, no doubt, 
to its elevated situation, and partly to the freedom with which 
the wind is able to sweep between the lines of low houses. 
According to the hospital reports, March and October are the 
most fatal months for all diseases, except typhus, whose reign 
is in January. 

The prices of the necessaries of life are low; meat being 
about threepence an English pound, and flour not more than 
a halfpenny. The inhabitants, notwithstanding, complain; 
such rates being enormously high, compared with those of 
preceding years. 

The population by a late census amounts to 315,152 souls. 
Of this number, only about a seventeenth part is noble; while, 
more than one half is composed of peasants. The following 
table, without taking up much room, will give an idea of the 
city as it is, in the various establishments, both spiritual and 
corporeal, in operation for the benefit of its inhabitants. 


Churches. ‘ i j . 23 
Convents . ° ‘ < : 21 
Hospitals. . ° . . ‘ 71 








delivered of a child only a day or two before, her death from 





Auberges. ° : . 3 . 507 
Beer retail shops . : . ° . 279 
Bakehouses . ‘ 2 ‘ r . Li 
Kalatch bakehouses_ . ‘ 5 . 91 
Eating-houses. . F ; - 170 
Public Baths ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; 37 
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Houses . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 9904 
Shops . ‘ E ‘ . . 7566 
Lamps ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : . 7598 


I am far from flattering myself that in the foregoing pages 
I have been able to give a proper picture either of St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow. If such an idea ever entered my head, it 
would be immediately turned out again, were it only by a 
sight of the large quantity of materials still lying in -- rt- 
folio untouched. In the small space, however, in which I am 
“ cabined—cribbed—confined,” I have endeavoured to touch 
upon those prominent points which form the outlines of the 
piece; and thus] hope that I may have enabled the reader 
to imagine, with tolerable accuracy, the effect of the whole. 





The author, in another vehicle, gave additional notices of| 
the Russian people, under the title of Some Further Account of 
the Barbarians of the North. These characteristic sketches 
will now be introduced into the Library, as a fit sequel to the 
journey. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
PEOPLE OF MOSCOW—RUSSIAN SOCIETY. 


Mohammedan funeral—Evening assemblage of Tatars—Churches 
and palaces of Moscow—Their picturesque appearance—A Rus- 
sian prince—His intelligence and charity—Dinners—Servants, 
their variety and character—Slaves—Prisons—Crown peasants 
—Artisans—Merchants, and their guilds—Character of the petty 
merchants—Story related by Mr. Wilkins, the American mi- 
nister. 


Tr was in the middle of the month of May, in the present 
year (1835,) that I found myself established in the very centre 
of those hyperborean savages who are said to be about to pour 
upon civilized Europe by her eastern gates, and sweep away 
in the barbarian flood every trace of the arts, the literature, 
the religion, and the refinement of our amiable friends the 
Turks. 

In this new and trying situation, I do not attempt to deny 
that it was with some catchings of the breath, and some flush- 
ings of the cheek, I looked round me, in order to fulfil the 
purpose of my mission. I was in Moscow—in a street called 
the Loubenka—and in a house named, in the French language 
(which the upper ranks of the natives understand,)—the Maison 
du Tartare Ismailof. I was abandoned by my companions of| 
the diligence, who had gone east, west, north, and south, and 
been swallowed up and absorbed in the Muscovite metropolis. 
The droskiman who brought me to the door had unfeelingly 
pocketed my money and rumbled himself away. Even a dog 
to whom I had extended the hand of fellowship in mounting 
the stairs, backed himself against the wall, and looked coldly 
over his shoulder. I was alone. 

I looked cautiously out of my window, from which, at length, 
I even protruded—but in a gradual, delicate, and inoffensive 
manner—my whole head. I discovered that I was one of the 
inhabitants of a very large house, in a hollow, oblong square, 
approached from the street by a covered passage. The side 
of the square opposite, and distant from my abode about the 
breadth of a reasonable street, was formed of a range of lofty 
and regular buildings, while the sides on either hand con- 
tained the dwellings, apparently, of a humble class of society. 

Whatever the classes might be, however, into whose fellow- 
ship I was thus suddenly thrown, there was something not a 
little remarkable in the appearance of the individuals. I was 
by this time accustomed to the Russian kaftan, which is some- 
thing between a cloak and a great-coat, and to the long boots, 
the red sash, and above all, the picturesque beard: but my 


neighbours seemed to be true Asiatics, and reminded me of 


the personages of the “Arabian Nights.” Some of them 
squatted, cross-legged, on a bench before my window ; others 
leaned against the wall, as motionless as statues, and others 

ced up and down the court with a long pipe in their mouths. 


These men were not barbarians of the north; they were of| 


the still more savage race which had enchained the very mind 
of Russia for centuries. They were the descendants of the 


wild Mogul, thus congregated in a dense colony in the city 
which their fathers had so often filled with blood and ashes, 
And in the very heart and middle of that colony had my de- 
stiny set me down!—Truly I had caught a Tatar! 

It seemed to me that the sort of tranquillity which reigned 
in the court, and in the manner of the inhabitants, was not 
the tranquillity of a peaceful mind or peaceable intentions. 
The Tatars looked at one another with a gloomy significance; 
their eyes were frequently directed to a particular window, 
which, however, was not mine; and ever and anon a messen- 
ger came and went, whose tidings were received with a 
raising of the eyebrow, and an inaudible motion of the lip. At 
length a wild scream broke from the window in question, and 
rent the air for more than a minute, when the calm Orientals 
started at once into bustle and agitation, hurrying across the 
the court in different directions, and vanishing hastily into 
their houses. 

A star, it appeared, had set in Israel. A magnate of the 
horde had that moment departed to the heaven of Mohammed. 
The scream which announced the event had hardly died 
away, when a thick bed of straw was spread in the middle of 
the court, and the yet warm corpse brought down and laid 
upon it. A circle of Tatars was then formed around the spot, 
each man sitting on his heels ; and a monotonous, but not un- 
pleasing chaunt gave solemnity to the stillness of the scene. 
The circumstance becoming known in the neighbourhood, the 
whole area was speedily filled with a mixed crowd of Rus- 
sians and Tatars, all uncovered, and all watching in profound 
silence what was going on. In little more than a quarter of 
an hour the death-prayer was finished, and the mourners then 
gathered in towards the dead. They laid him at once upon a 
bier, and carried him away, without more ceremony, to his 
grave without the city. The man was safe enough under six 
teet of earth before the lingering warmth of life had alto- 
gether quitted his frame. The straw was then cleared away ; 
the mourners by-and-by came back to their houses, and the 
court returned to its usual order and repose. 

When the hour at length stole on which belongs neither to 
night nor day, yet possesses all that is most beautiful in both, 
the Tatars again came out, one by one, from their dwellings, 
till every here and there a group was seen squatting in com- 
mittee. The meaner houses, too, at the sides of the court, 
gave forth their denizens, who proved to be Russians. About 
a score of young men, girded with a bright-coloured sash, 
their shirt, of every gaudy hue, hanging over their trousers 
to the knee, and their long hair prevented from falling into 
their eyes by chaplets of brass or tin, lounged out in groups 
of two or three at a time, and took possession of an outside 
stair, where they stood, leaned, or lay down, in the most pic- 
turesque attitudes imaginable. By-and-by, a corresponding 
train of damsels appeared at a little distance, and these either 
sat quietly upon a bench, or stood in small knots, with their 
arms round one another’s waists. The re-union was to all 
appearance accidental; and each individual, I have oe doubt, 
fancied that it really was so; but yet this was the moment to 
which all had unconsciously been looking forward ever since 
the morning—and not only this morning, but every former 
one of their lives since the age of thirteen or fourteen. The 


sjappearance of the young women was the signal for a song 


from one of the young men. By-and-by, the air was changed 
by suggestion, and his comrades joined, singing in parts. 
Presently the voices of one, two, or more damsels were heard 
blending shrilly with the strain; and at length, by slow de- 
grees, and brought about as it were accidentally, a regular 
concert was begun, which continued Jong after I was unable, 
from the coming down of the night, to distinguish the figures 
of the singers. The music more nearly resembled the national 
melodies of the Scots than anything I have heard elsewhere 
on the continent. It was simple and melancholy, and if the 
performance did not require a vast knowledge of the art, still 
the voices were so admirably well adjusted, and so passin 
sweet withal, that the effect—in such a place, and with such 
associations—had something akin to enchantment. 

The Tatars, in the meantime, either conversed in whisper, 
or listened in silence to the music of their heretofore victims. 
Neither party appeared to remember the day—although not 
very far distant—when the blood-stained crescent gleamed 
over the domes of the Hoty Crry, and when the spoiler said 
to the captives of the Moskva, in the words that were spoken 
to those who sat down weeping by the rivers of Babylon, 
“ Sing us one of the songs of Zion!” But a more interesting 


audience appeared at the casements of the Tatar colony. 
These were the Mohammedan women, peeping from behind 
the curtains, and taking a stolen glance at the amusement 
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time, a young and pretty girl, who was even more than usually 
anxious to see what was to be seen, and yet more than usually 
afraid lest her curiosity should be chidden. She had a silken 
curtain drawn over more than two-thirds of her window, and 
at the aperture her face was never presented but furtively. I 
never saw a man in her room, and never discovered her en- 
gaged either in work or recreation of any kind, except play- 
ing at cards with an old woman, which she did regularly 
every evening. My eyes became afterwards acquainted with 
those of this agreeable infidel. She seemed amused by the 
interest she excited, and took a thousand opportunities, in the 
course of the day, of popping out her head, and then looking, 
in pretty alarm, to the stranger’s window; but I never saw 
her nearer. She either did not go out at all, or was so 
closely muffled up in her oriental veil, that I could not recog- 
nise her. 

It may be supposed that the scene in the court, and the soft 
music, and the face of the beautiful Tatar girl, had altogether 
the effect of tranquillizing my nerves; and, in fact, I went to 
bed with little or no apprehension of my throat being cut 
during the night by the barbarians of the North. The next 
morning I went forth to view the savage metropolis. I have 
never seen Timbuctoo, and am unable, therefore, to speak 
from comparison ; but of Moscow I would say, that it must be 
reckoned a very wonderful monument of barbarian art. In 
the centre is the Kremlin, a jumble of palaces and churches, 
surrounded by lofty walls, and walks and gardens; then the 
city, or the town of shops and merchants, also walled; then 
another and much vaster circle of habitations, girded round 
by planted boulevards; and then an immense and shapeless 
suburb, as it may be termed, though bound in by bastions. 
The houses of the nobility, which are confined to the two 
last quarters, are in general reproductions of the palaces of 
Italy. They are bound together by lines of buildings of meaner 
pretensions, but, as all are painted of some light and delicate 
colour, the effect is wonderfully elegant; so much so, that if 
Russia were not Russia, and the Russians not Russians, I am 


_- almost tempted to think that the city might be admired even 


by eyes accustomed to the architectural glories of Oxford- 
street and Tottenham-court Road. But the temples of Moscow 
— it is there that the taste of the savage breaks forth. Their 
fantastic forms, their thousand domes and cupolas, either 
gilded, or painted a brilliant green, have an effect, as they 
have an architecture, entirely their own. The civilized spec- 
tator is bewildered and amazed, for he cannot measure them 
by the square and plummet of classical criticism which he 
carries in his pocket. Not one of the conventional terms of 
art will apply, which he bears about with him on his tongue’s 
end; and, shrugging his shoulders, he turns away from the 
scene with a smile. But the picture follows him; its un- 
worldly forms impress themselves upon his mind; its rainbow 
colours tinge his imagination; he dreams that night of the 
Arabian tales, and the next morning, with a bitter blush, de- 
tects himself writing in his journal the heretical words— 
Russian arcl.itecture. 

But on this subject I have already bestowed enough of my 
tediousness upon the public. My present object is to tell my 
anxious friends how I fared among the natives, and what kind 
of barbarians they are. Most of the newspapers of France 
and England have been endeavouring, day after day, for a long 
time past, to let out the secret; but, some way or other, this 
has been done in so indefinite a manner, that one feels one’s 
blood curdle, without knowing why. That the Russians are 
barbarians of the north, is sure enough ; that the Turks, com- 
pared with them, are a polite and civilized people, is not de- 
nied; that the latter, if fallen under the domination of the 
former, would cease to be what everybody knows they are, 
the civilizers of the human race, is a melancholy fact. All this 
is sufficiently obvious, but still something more is necessary. 
What kind of savages are the Russians !—that is the question. 
How many generations are they behind the Spaniards, for in- 
stance, in the humanities of life? Does the atmosphere of this 
country vibrate with curses, like that of Ireland? Does mid- 
night murder stalk through the land? Do the mothers bury 
their children alive? Do their atrocious superstitions convert 
the meek and holy Jesus into a brutal Moloch? Do their de- 
votees cut one another’s throats because all do not believe 
precisely alike? 

The next morning I called to deliver a letter of introduction 
to a “ Prince.” The Russians, like all other savages, are 
fond of titles, and that of prince in particular. The title, 
however, is a mere ornament, like that of ribbon at one’s but- 
ton-hole, and has nothing to do with determining the real rank 
of the individual. The title in this country descends not only 
to the eldest son, but to all the children, male and female; 
PART 11L.—no. 34. 23 



























and thus, in the course of a few generations, we have a flou- 
rishing colony of princes. The property, in the meantime, is 
divided among the family, and thus, in the course of a few 
generations, all these princes are poor. The poor nobles, 
however, are permitted to sell their property to the rich, and 
thus an aristocracy of wealth is formed; but even this is 
evanescent, for the rich in their turn become poor by the sub- 
division of their estates. Hence it arises that in Russia he- 
reditary rank is held in little or no estimation: and that even 
the circumstance of wealth gives no permanent dignity to a 
family. Every man, therefore, is valued by his public utility, 
so far as this can be evidenced by the nature of the public 
service to which he is called by the Emperor. The Emperor, 
no doubt, makes a bad selection sometimes, like other men; 
but still, in theory, the plan is wonderfully wise for a nation of 
barbarians. 

The prince I visited on the present occasion was high in 
office, and therefore one of the real grandees of the empire; 
but, notwithstanding, I found him visible a ten o’clock in the 
morning. In more refined countries, if I had presumed to 
knock at a grandee’s door at such an hour, I should have run 
some risk of being given in charge to the watchman. What 
was more astonishing, the princess, or “my wife,” as he called 
her, intruded upon the (éte-d-téte immediately after. At ten 
o’clock in the morning! how uncivilized! I found both the 
lady and gentleman well acquainted with the present state of 
England, and desperately afraid of the progress of popular 
reform, and its possible results with regard to Russia. I al- 
ways eschew such subjects, however, when it is possible, and 
I changed the conversation as speedily as I could do so without 
rudeness. 

The prince is the director of some of the principal chari- 
table institutions of Moscow, and the information I either re- 
ceived from himself on the subject, or which he put me in the 
way of acquiring, was puzzling in the extreme. These insti- 
tutions are not only admirable in themselves, but, generally 
speaking, among the best administered in Europe. How to 
reconcile this with the barbarism of the country is the ques- 
tion. When talking doubtfully of the moral effect of the 
Foundling Hospital, [ could not but admire, on many occa- 
sions, the kindness of heart, whatever I might think of the 
arguments, of my opponents. “At any rate,” concluded they, 
“we are willing to prevent one great crime, even at the 
hazard of inducing the commission of a hundred immoralities. 
We desire to do at least present good, trusting in the Almighty 
that he will not permit it to be followed by future evil.” 

Charity, in this city, assumes every possible form. Count 
Scheremeetoff, for instance, bestows every year upon a certain 
number of spinsters a dowry of from a hundred to a thousand 
roubles, which they gain in the way ofa lottery. The draw- 
ing presents a curious and interesting scene. A friend of 
mine once congratulated a young girl upon obtaining a small 
prize. “Tush!” said she, tossing her head, and half laughing, 
half crying, “ what sort of husband can one expect for a hun- 
dred roubles ?” 

After dining with the prince above-mentioned, and with 
many other Moscow nobles, I felt myself altogether confused 
and disappointed. The dinner, the wines, the language, the 
manners, all were Parisian. I regretted having come so far 
to see the barbarians of the north. Being on the spot, how- 
ever, I noted a few things in which a slight difference was 
visible. In almost every house, par exemple, there was at 
least one elderly female, who appeared neither in dress nor 
manner to belong to the station of the entertainer, yet who 
sat in the drawing-room, and at table, with the rest of the 
company. These persons did not take part in the conversa- 
tion. If more than one, they talked in a low voice together, 
when they were not altogether silent; and they always con- 
trived to find their way to the dining-room without the assist- 
ance of the gentlemen. 

General invitations to dinner are very common among the 
more wealthy families; but I could not bring myself, on more 
than two or three occasions, to avail myself of this species of 
hospitality. When I did go without a special summons, I 
found that, in general, the table was graced with “old familiar 
faces.” Each house has its own diners; and I was told that 
the non-appearance of any of these standard guests is looked 
upon with great suspicion. At one princely board, a gentle- 
man invariably made his appearance on the —— who was 
only known as “the man with the epaulettes.” He had re- 
ceived the first invitation a score of years before, and being of 
a very unobtrusive disposition, his name, in process of time, 
came to be forgotten, while his person was as well known as 
the marble columns of the hall. A Sunday at length came 





when something was found to be amiss at the table. The 
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host and hostess fidgeted, the guests looked at one another,|The motives in his case were not so clear; for the lady of the 
and held their spoons suspended over their soup. Everybody |land, whom he had slain, was reported to be of a humane dis- 
felt as if all was not right, but no one knew what was the| position, while the victim above-mentioned was said to be a 
matter; till at length the question broke suddenly from the hard-hearted scoundrel, who well deserved his fate. A sullen 
noble entertainer, “ Where is the man with the epaulettes !” | obstinacy was the predominant character of the assassin’s face. 

The Man was not there. The old stagers in vain taxed|He felt no remorse, and exhibited no terror at the idea of a 
their memory for some tradition which might throw a light| journey which would conduct him toa place, where three or 
upon his name. ‘The servants were in vain interrogated as| four years, at most, of hopeless wretchedness, would terminate 
to the abiding place of this interesting personage. No one|in a miserable death. He had entered his mistress chamber, 
kuew anything about him, and the meal passed on in doubts, | it seems, and smothered her with the bed-clothes. He con- 
fears, and conjectures of every possible hue. The worst of|fessed the fact, yet would not throw the least light upon his 
them, no doubt, were the truest; for the next Sunday—the | object, whether this was revenge or robbery ; but the unhappy 
next—the next—all brought the accustomed meal, and the| wretch was anxious to impress upon us all that the two young 
old familiar faces—minus one. The man with the epaulettes| women, his fellow-servants, who had been condemned as ac- 
was doubtless dead; but even this was only a hypothesis. No-|complices, were not only innocent of the crime, but had been 


thing is absolutely certain, but that he never was seen again. | altogether ignorant of his intentions. 


“ Weeks followed weeks, moons roll’d on moons away, 
But Conrad comes not—came not since that day !” 


The servants in such families are, generally speaking, too 
numerous and ill-regulated to be of much use. When you 
enter a Russian nobleman’s house, instead of a few brilliantly- 
dressed exquisites who wait upon you with a kind of devout 
attention, yet without the smallest hurry or confusion, you 
encounter a number of shabby dogs, whose motions and ap- 
pearance persuade you for a moment that the house is on fire, 
and that a part of the street rabble has obtained admittance. 
These gentry either open upon you at once, not one of them 
having any precise department of his own, or, after gratifying 
their curiosity, they turn away, yawn, stretch themselves upon 
a bench, or enter into conversation with one another. 

Hiring a servant isa mere lottery. The character of the 
man, it is true, is written upon his passport; but all these 
characters are alike—and all good. If the master has suffi- 
cient regard for his own honour to write the character which 
his servant deserves, a functionary of the police calls upon him, 
and represents that the fellow will never get another place. 
If the master is resolute, the servant, supposing him to have 
money or friends, brings an action against his “ tyrant,” who 
is put to great trouble and expense in proving—if that be 
possible at all—the truth of his allegations. Should the ser- 
vant be prevented, however, either by poverty or fear of the 
result, from taking this step, he in most cases can command 
at least a five-rouble note, with which he bribes the police 
and obtains a new character. 

Servants are sometimes—for there is no use in mincing the 
matter—slaves; that is to say, they belong to their masters 
unconnected with the land, and cannot be considered feudal 
tenants. The agricultural peasants may be transferred from 
one master to another; but they cannot be removed from the 
land, and therefore they can no more be said to be sold, than 
an English leaseholder, when the title-deeds of the property 
pass into new hands. Sometimes those tenants obtain per- 
mission to leave the estate, and become traffickers, servants, 
or anything else; but still they belong to this lord, as before, 
and must continue to pay him the obrok, or capitation tax. 
The difference between them and the former class is not a 
mere nominal one ; for the one is, to all intents and purposes, 
a slave, who may be sold like an ox, while the other is a feu- 
dal tenant, who has either received leave of absence for a 
certain number of years, or who has been altogether manu- 

mitted, on condition of paying, as before, his obrok. 











I saw these women after their backs had been torn by the 


knout, and when they were just ready to begin their march to 
Siberia; but I could not learn that the slightest evidence had 
been adduced against them, except the supposition that, as 
| were in the house at the time, they must have had a 
uilt 

Reor to perpetrate. The truth is, the system of slavery is so 
monstrous, that, unless protected in this way, by a crime of 
the kind involving the destruction even of the innocent, it 
could not continue to exist without giving rise to almost daily 
assassinations. The slaves, however, amount at present to 
considerably more than a million; and as each is worth as 


y knowledge of a deed which had taken more than an 


property, taking men and women together, at least a thousand 
roubles, the question of their emancipation must be one of 
much difficulty. Were civilized England the party con- 
cerned, the thing of course would be easy. We should have 
no long years of struggles—no purchased howlings against 
God and nature—not a single whisper of compensation to the 
slave-owner. We should say at once to the slave, “ Be free !” 
and he would be free. But what can we expect from the 
Barbarians of the North? 

The case of the two women was closely inquired into when 
I was present, by Dr. Haas, a gentleman whose name it would 
be unpardonable to omit, since | have mentioned incidentally 
the charities of Moscow. Among the noblest of these chari- 
ties, there is an institution sanctioned, if not established by 
government, which charges itself with the inspection of the 
gaols, and particularly of the depot where the convicts assem- 
ble to commence their pilgrimage to Siberia. Dr. Haas is 
the secretary of the institution, and he gives himself up, soul 
and body, to the duties of the office, with an enthusiasm of 
benevolence which has never been equalled since the days of 
Howard. Day and night he is at his post. In the middle of 
a meal, or in the middle of his sleep, he is at the command of 
the humblest or basest criminal who calls for his assistance. 
Some years ago he was engaged in a manufacturing specula- 
tion, which failed and swept away the whole of his little for- 
tune. Among the creditors, Mr. E. , a respectable 
English gentleman, thought himself peculiarly unfortunate, 
and solicited the insolvent to give him at least a small portion 
of the debt, since it was his all. 
“That I cannot do,” replied the doctor, “for I have it not 
to give. You have indeed lost your all, and, for my part, I 
am glad of it. The circumstance is, no doubt, intended by 
Providence as a trial, and I am only too highly honoured in 
having been the instrument !” 








The number of slaves is comparatively very small. Some- 
times, when well treated, they are faithful and attached, as 
was occasionally the case with negroes; but still in Russia, 
as everywhere else, slavery is a plague-spot upon the land, 
which, however we may flatter ourselves, can never be 
thoroughly eradicated, except with blood and burning. Dur- 
ing my stay in Moscow, a gentleman flogged one of his slaves 
who acted as coachman, and sent him to his estate in the 
country. Here the man was flogged again, by an order which 
he carried himself, and then came back to town with two 
horses under his charge. On arriving, some further fault was 
found, and he was flogged for the third time, and commanded 
to betake himself again to the country, there to receive an- 
other flagellation. The man set out to obey, but he had hardly 
trudged half way, when he suddenly changed his intention. 
He returned to Moscow, walked straight to his master’s room, 
and hewed him in pieces with his hatchet. He then called 
his brother-domestics around him, pointed to the mangled body, 
and telling them, in a few words, how and why the deed had 
been done, surrendered himself to justice. 

I saw another assassin of the kind, when loaded with fetters, 
and about to commence his march for the mines of Siberia— 


The doctor once undertook a very long journey—a journey 
of eight or nine hundred miles, for the purpose of meeting his 
sister whom he had not seen for fifteen years, and who was 
on her way from Germany in order to pay him a visit. When 
he arrived at Narva, the place where he was to intercept her 
on her route, he found that the diligence did not arrrive for 
some hours, and he walked up to the observatory to pass the 
time. There is here one of the finest telescopes I ever saw; 
and the doctor, who knows a little of astronomy, was so de- 
lighted with it, that the moon and stars appeared in the 
heavens, and then faded away before the beams of the next 
day’s sun, ere he thought again of his sister! The lady in 
the meantime arrived at Narva, and passed on, unconscious 
of his having left Moscow. 

Under the inspection of this old man, the prisoners of the 
Barbarians of the North are as well attended to—and, in some 
respects, more comfortably situated—than those of the most 
civilized nations in Europe. The benevolent feelings, how- 
ever, which are the basis of this system owe their origin to 
the present century. 

“ Little provision,” says a traveller in 1784, “is made in 
this country for prisoners; and a poor wretch, without friends 





the terrific substitute, in this country, for capital punishment. 
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starving. I have sometimes visited those mansions of misery ;|he was in Russia, “ the peasants no sooner arrived at puberty 
and if famine, chains, nakedness, and filth are shocking, the |than they were compelled to marry whatever female the pro- 
scenes I beheld were shocking.” At the present day the prietor chose.” At the present day the proprietor gives him- 
prisoners, who have plenty to eat, and who are sometimes |self very little trouble about the matter, but allows the course 
supplied even with delicacies by private charity, complain|of true love to run rough or smooth as it will. 
occasionally of the quality of their bread, but of nothing else.| When on a visit to Mademoiselle B——, of Ismailof, I re- 
In the case of the only complaint of this kind which came | marked one day to her amiable charge, the princess , that 
under my personal observation, I know they were wrong ; for|I was very desirous of witnessing a peasant’s marriage ; when 
my opinion of the bread was taken by Dr. Haas, and I found|the young lady turned laughingly to an heiress in the com- 
it to be quite as good as that eaten by the peasantry out of| pany, and begged her to get up one for me on purpose, since 
doors. |her estate was at no great distance. On my asking the fair 
This kind of bread is black and sour, but extremely nutri-|tyrant—herself, I believe, about to become “ a youthtul bloom- 
tive. A peasant, indeed, although he relishes white bread as|ing bride’—how she could manage this, she replied, that 
a child does cake, would be apprehensive of starving if con-|nothing was easier, and ridiculed very successfully the idea 
fined to it as his ordinary diet. I have seen persons even of entertained by foreigners of the cruelty supposed to be prac- 
the highest rank eat black bread at dinner by preference; and|tised on such occasions. Among other examples of this 
often, ina pedestrian excursion, I have myself regaled upon |cruelty, she told me, that a few days before, a young man had 
it with much gusto, when accompanied by the rich thick|come to her guardian, and lamenting his hard fate in being 
milk with which the wanderer may be supplied at almost) without anybody to “mend his shirts,” besought him to give 
every peasant’s hut. Unfortunately, however, the prepara- | him a wife, and some trifle to begin the world with. ‘The 
tion of this essential article does not always receive equal|gentleman immediately looked round amongst the female 
care. It is frequently so full of sand, that it must infallibly | peasantry, and, selecting one who in appearance, habits, &c., 
affect the health of the consumer; and I have no doubt that|seemed to be his equal, asked her whether she had any ob- 
the frequency of an agonizing complaint is chiefly owing to| jection to a husband?) Whereupon the delighted fair one, 
this cause. In a statistical table which happens to be before| unable to speak from the suddenness of the joy, threw herself 
me, I find that in the year 1822 sixty-two operations for the |down at his feet, and knocked her forehead upon the ground ; 
stone were performed in one general hospital in Moscow, and|and on the very same day this interesting pair entered into 
thirty-four in another. the holy. and indissoluble bonds of matrimony. 
Dr. Haas’s customers of course consist not only of peasants,| The third class in my arbitrary division of society, and the 
but occasionally of persons of every other class. They in fact|next in numbers to the foregoing, consists of the crown pea- 
form an epitome of Russian society ; and I now propose show-|sants. Their obrok is the property of the emperor, and as- 
ing, in a few words, in what manner that society is consti-|sumes the form, therefore, of a tax upon their lands; while 
tuted, beginning at the lowest moral link in the social chain,| their villages may be said to be small communes governed by 
but without including the military, the clergy, and the nobles. |individuals of their own body. They are, however, the pro- 
First, then, we have the slaves—men who have neither|perty of the crown, in the same sense as the preceding class 
souls nor bodies of their own—who are sometimes attached|may be said to be the property of the nobles, and with this 
friends, and sometimes assassins, just as they are treated, but/ further drawback upon their freedom, that they may be tran- 
whose reasoning faculties are in general employed in the ex-|sported in whole colonies whenever the emperor chooses. 
ercise of that ingenuity by which a man seeks to perform, at| But the system, like the other, is much better in practice than 
the least possible cost of labour, a task for which he is not|in theory; and, so far as my own observation goes, I can say 
paid, and in which he can have no possible interest. The|that the crown peasants of the barbarians are to all intents 
number of this class, as compared to that of the great body of|and purposes as free, as comfortable, and as happy as any 
the PEOPLE, is small, hardly exceeding that of the nobles! [|peasantry in Europe. 
was told by one of the high officers of government, who I| The fourth class consists of the Corps des Bourgeois, com- 
trust will have an opportunity of seeing this page, that men|prehending the artisans of every description. When they 
and women ceased to be sold like cattle in Russia fifteen years|choose to become sellers of the articles they have hitherto 
ago. He perhaps intended to say that such sale was at that|assisted to manufacture, and are able to declare themselves 
period forbidden by law; but unfortunately, owing to the de-| possessed of a suitable capital, they advance a step higher, and 
fective state of the executive department, many of the best| belong to the fifth class. 
laws are a dead letter. To the present Emperor, whe pos-| The fifth class is the merchants, subdivided into three 
sesses a vigour of determination almost equal to that of his| guilds, according to the amount of capital they declare, and 
great predecessor Peter, and who is besides beloved even to|on which, independently of the obrok they pay to their lord, 
idolatry by a mighty majority of his people, Europe looks, not supposing them to be still serfs, a tax is charged by the 
for a superficial, but a radical reform of this monstrous abuse.| government of four and three-quarters per cent. The lowest 
Let his Majesty remember that Russia is a new country,| capital is 8000 roubles, or about 337/., which empowers a mer- 
whose headlong pace has never yet been measured, either in| chantto retail his goods in the town and arrondissement to which 
power or civilization, by that of the old kingdoms of Europe ; he belongs; the next is 20,000 roubles, or about 842/., involv- 
let him forget the late tardiness of England in a similar ques-|ing the right to traffic in the whole empire ; and the third is 
tion; and above all things, let him look down with imperial 50,000 roubles, or about 2,104/., the merchants declaring 
disdain upon the existing example of the soi-disant republicans| Which may import and export, and establish manufactories. 
of America. : hen a merchant acquires sufficient money, he generally 
The second class consists of those peasants of the nobles buys his freedom, and thus relieves himself from the obrok; 
who are not slaves, but serfs of the glebe. This is by far the but if his lord does not choose to sell, the serf has no right to 
most numerous body of society; it is in fact the bulk of the|compel him to do so. Thus the extraordinary spectacle is 
nation. The obrok they pay to their lords is in general a|sometimes seen, of a peasant serf rolling along in his own 
mere trifle compared with the value of the land they enjoy ; | carriage, and living as expensively as any noble in the land. 
and if you only give it the name of rent, you might conclude} The petty merchants of Russia are liars, cheats, and swind- 
that they are the most fortunate people on the face of the|lers almost toa man. This is owing to the abitrary nature of 
earth. But the serf, unhappily, has no liberty of action or|the obrok, and their other burthens as feudal tenants. From 
motion; if he is happy at all, it is upon compulsion. His| their very infancy, they were accustomed to petty trickery, in 
condition depends entirely upon the character of the lord of order to deceive their lord or his steward; and it is not sur- 
the land. He cannot remove from one farm to another ; he | prising that they carry about with them into the world the 
cannot marry without permission; the very amount of his| lessons which they receive almost in the cradle. At the same 
obrok is fixed by the arbitrary will of his feudal chief. time it must be confessed the system is carried on too long, 
f This is his condition in theory, so to speak ; but if it was so Even after they become freemen, and acquire some very 
m practice, nothing could prevent a political convulsion but tolerable notions of their own dignity as men and citizens, 
the bayonet. The proprietors of land are, generally speaking, | they continue to cheat in their business as before—to call 
well educated and intelligent men, who are perfectly aware their god (who hangs up in the shop, with a lamp burning 
that their own interest and respectability depend upon the before him) to witness the lie--and when detected, to own 
prosperity of their peasants. The power, therefore, either the perjury with the blandest smile in the world. This is 
accorded to them by the laws, or inherited from their ances-| not so much the fault of their education, as of the ignorance, 
tors in defiance of law, is rarely used to any odious extent; and stupidity, and corruption existing in the administration of the 
the instances of tyranny, so current in Europe, either relate laws. The injury it does to their trade is incaleulable ; people 
to an earlier day than this, or form an exception to the rule. are afraid to go into a Russian shop, and prefer trusting there- 
The author quoted above, Mr. Richardson, tells us that, when |fore to foreign competitors, who, when naturalized, enjoy all 
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the privileges of natives. The greater merchants, the mili- 
tary officers who have risen from the ranks, and the nobility 
in general, are as honourable people as can be found in 
Europe. Dishonesty, therefore, is not as some writers have 
imagined, a part of the national character. The radical cure 
would be, to get rid of the system of servage ; but as this can- 
not be managed in a day, something else should be tried: if 
the dishonesty of the shopkeepers cannot by fair means be 
brought at least within the bounds of moderation, let it be 
torn out of their backs with the knout! 

I am at some Joss whether or not to class the above among 
the vices of barbarians! What say ye to the question, O ye 
stock-selling-off tradesmen of London!—O ye prix-fixe shop- 
keepers of Paris !—ye who teach your assistants to cheat as a 
part of their business, and who hang them, when taught, if, 
they practise the accomplishment upon yourselves! As for 
that fixed national character, which seems born in the blood, 
look for it among the Turks, who have hardly advanced a 
single step in civilization since their establishment in Europe— 
look for it in the Indians of America, who are till this day 
wild men of the woods—look for it (but here I speak doubt- 
fully) among the negroes of Africa; but look for it not among 
the Russians. Russia has sustained a greater change in the 
course of one century than any other nation of Europe in the 
course of eight. There is more difference between Russia of 
to-day and Russia of forty years ago, than between England 
of the Tudors and England of the Guelphs. 

One day, when in conversation on this subject with Mr. 
Wilkins, the American ambassador at the court of St. Pe- 
tersburg, he told me an Indian anecdote, which has probably 
not before been in print. With this I shall for the present 
conclude; with the intention of endeavouring next month to 
present a nearer view of the Barbarians of the North, in 
their huts, their walks, their occupations, and their pastimes. 

The son of a Delaware chief was brought up from infancy 
as the playmate and friend of Mr. Wilkins. No difference 
whatever was made between the two boys; their dress, their 
meals, their beds, their education—all were alike; and the 
lads themselves regarded one another as brothers. When 
young Wilkins arrived at the years when it was necessary 
for him to go to college, his companion was in every respect 
—in appearance, in language, in feelings—an Anglo-Ameri- 
can boy; and the two friends parted in the hope of meeting 
again, unchanged except in the addition of four years to their 
age, and a corresponding number of inches to their stature. 

In four years, young Wilkins returned to the parental home; 
and while crossing the threshold of the house, his tumultuous 
thoughts were perhaps fully as much occupied by the friend 
into whose arms he was about to rush, as by any member of 
his father’s family. He caught the eye, however, of a naked 
Indian sitting on the bench before the door, and paused as he 
was about to enter. The object, though picturesque, was 
common, and he turned his head, without knowing why, to 
look again at the face of the savage. The red youth then 
and his question “ Do you not know me?” explained 
all. 
After his friend went to college, and when he was thus 
thrown back, as it were, upon his own mind, the Delaware 
boy, as he said himself, was beset by strange wild thoughts, 
which he could neither understand nor describe. He felt an 
unconquerable longing for the liberty of the woods—a thirst- 
ing after the air of the desert ; and, after struggling long and 
fiercely against a propensity which his habits of civilization 
persuaded him to be evil, and for the existence of which he 
could not in any manner account, he at length tore off his 
European dress, and fled into the wilderness. I cannot call 
to mind the name of this Indian; but he became a distin- 
guished chief in the wars with the English, and was celebra- 
ted not only for bravery but for cunning. He was at length 
suspected of playing false on both sides; and Mr. Wilkins, in 
riding through a wood, saw accidentally the body of his early 
friend lying dead, and horribly mangled, at the foot of a tree. 
The Delaware had been murdered % his own countrymen. 











CHAPTER XIX. 
MANUFACTURES—RURAL POPULATION—MANNERS. 


Love adventures of a Cockney in Moscow.—Exhibition of manu- 
factures.—Imitative character of the Russians.—Manners.— 
Rural population —Visit to a Mujik’s house.—Gardens of the 
Tsaritzena,—Miseries, by an English lover. 


Amone my fellow-lodgers in the Maison du Tatare Ismailof 
—(Ismailof, by the way, isa Russian, not a Tatar name)— 
there was a dandy of the first water, whose name was Duck- 
ett, and whose red and white complexion, and black hair, put 
me in mind of Miss Landon’s description of the Narcissus of a 
Rathbone-place counter. I believe, in fact, that Duckett’s 
employment at one period of his life really was the admea- 
surement of tape; but that is of no consequence. He was a 
youth far “ above buttons ;” and, when the question came to 
be ofa pleasure tour, he smiled scornfully at Paris, turned his 
shoulder upon Italy, and laughed outright at the vulgarity of 
the Alps. He would travel among the Barbarians. 

Duckett was not quite a Narcissus; for, although he ad- 
mired himself above all created beings, instead of running 
away from the nymphs like the spoony son of Cephisus and 
Liriope, he passed one-half of his time in running after them. 
His existence was made up of adventures, or rather of the 
pursuit of them; and to go home to London, and tell how he 
had been in the good graces of a real Russian, a genuine fe- 
male barbarian, was the very summit of his worldly ambition. 
Besides, he was a person, if I do not wrong him much, of very 
slender income; his hat was decidedly in the decline of life, 
and I once arrived at ocular demonstration of his having had 
a slit in the upper part of his boot fine-drawn by the cobler. 
Duckett believed that he was destined to mend his fortune by 
making love ; and, of all the romantic stories he had read, and 
they were not a few, those only appeared to stick in his memory 
which described the hero as being overwhelmed with presents 
by the lady, or ladies, of his disinterested affections. 

One day Duckett was walking along a street called the Pe- 
trovka, and, chancing to turn his eyes upon a jeweller’s window, 
he saw, as through a glass darkly, the jeweller’s wife. And the 
jeweller’s wife saw him. She wasa Russian beauty. In other 
words, her face could not boast a single regular feature, and yet 
was on the whole pretty and loveable. Her complexion was an 
inimitable mixture of roses and lilies, which her own sweet 
and cunning hand had laid on. Her hair was of the colour 
which God pleased; but being entirely concealed by a little 
ahaiened silk handkerchief, the beholder was left to ima- 
gine it to be what it in all probability really was—a paley 
gold. Her eyes, blue, lustrous, and insidious, spoke a lan- 
guage which was English to the happy Duckett. 

He passed the shop again—again—again ; and still he saw, 
and still he was seen. The lady looked longer and longer; 
they grew intimate in glances: the aflair was progressing. 
At length Duckett went in. He pulled off his hat, and held 
it in his hand the whole time, according to the Russian fashion ; 
he bowed, simpered, and sighed, and examined a gold locket 
—but did not buy. He thought the lady looked still more 
anxious than is usual in such cases, that he should take it; 
but, not understanding a word of her language, he could only 
guess. Duckett, in fact, was delicate, per aps fastidiously 
so. At last, in the midst of his hesitation, she thrust the 
trinket hastily across the counter, with a glance which spoke 
to his soul, “ Take it: it is a gift:” when the accursed jew- 
eller came in suddenly from the back shop. Duckett leaped 
backwards, till he was brought to by the other counter ; and 
the jeweller’s wife, startled and disconcerted, gathered the 
locket hastily up, and put it away. 

_ The adventurer knew very well that barbarians are always 
jealous, and that their wrath is fierce, and their anger cruel. 
He kept away from the Petrovka for several days: but love 
at length overcame prudence, and once more he found himself 
standing by the fatal window. No smile, however, sunned 
him where he stood ; no furtive glance, flitting among the gold 
and gems which surrounded her, smote him as if by chance, and 
galvanised him to the backbone. ‘The lady was angry, or, if not 
angry reserved, or, if not reserved, indifferent. Duckett was 
petrified. No ingenuity could account for this turn of fortune, 
till one day the explanation came upon him like a thunderbolt. 
Another young man passed the window—another ditto, as he 
said, of himself: the same carnation cheeks—the same black 
hair—the same tall and elegant person ;—all save the bad hat 
and the mended boot ; for the stranger’s beaver was new and 
his calf-skins whole. The lady smiled as he passed, and 
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drawing up his collar, raised himself on his toes till he ap- 
peared a giant to poor Duckett, and strode past the shop like 
a church steeple. 

That day Duckett looked like a ghost. In vainI bored him 
for some of his amatory adventures; in vain Madame Vazmer, 
our charming hostess, asked him, with her rosiest smile, to be 
helped to gudgeon: silent, sullen, sad, he sat at the table, as 
green and yellow, and stiff and sour, as a pickled cucumber. 
Twenty-four hours passed away in this mood; when, una- 
ble to bear his fate any longer, he went once more to the 
Petrovka. The lady looked at him. A momentary expression 
of joy, fierce, bright, and beautiful, seemed to illumine her 
face; but the next moment, casting down her eyes suddenly, 
she appeared to look for something in a drawer beside her. 
The glance was enough for Duckett. He read in it the 
explanation of all his torment, and the termination of all his 
fears. It was the lady who had been jealous—jealous of his 
remissness; the young man with the new hat was a blind ; 
and her indifference a hypocrisy. Duckett, in a flutter of 
delight, determined to go in, and, if need were, even to buy 
the locket ; but, as the latter idea occurred to him, he thrust 
his hand into his small-clothes pocket; a tiny chink met his 
ear ; and turning away, he walked irresolutely past the shop. 
The next moment he felt some one touch him behind. It was 
an urchin who had darted out of the door, and who, with a 
few words of some unintelligible gibberish, and a smile of sly 
meaning, slipped a purse into his hand, containing a pearl 
ring, and a round score of ducats! 

To describe the exultation of Duckett under this shower of 
barbaric pearl and gold is impossible ; for this, as he confessed 
to me, was the only real adventure he had ever enjoyed. He 
immediately bought a new hat, was measured for a new pair 
of boots, and treated himself to a bottle of generous Madeira, 
instead of the thin cheap Medoc he had hitherto drunk at 
dinner. The next day he sallied forth fo the Petrovka, with 
a beating heart, determined to bring the intrigue to a crisis. 

But Duckett was not brave in the vulgar sense of the word. 
The very magnitude of the lady’s gift alarmed him, and, as a 
thousand stories of barbaric jealousy and revenge crowded 
upon his mind, he hoped, and trusted, that the husband was 
still ignorant of his wife’s generosity. He crossed first on the 
other side; but seeing, to his great surprise, his rival go in, 
indignation and curiosity lent him courage, and, making a 
very short circuit, he reached the window. His rival was 
indeed there; but no longer happy and triumphant. His 
voice was loud in complaint and invective! Duckett chuckled 
at the sound; he wished the conceited fellow would turn to- 
wards the window that he might see his new hat. But, alas! 
the husband as well as the wife was there! and this could be 
no lover’s Jeremiad. Tall, grim, and massive, the jeweller 
stood eyeing his customer, his eyes flashing fire, and his 
beard appearing to curl with barbarian rage. Duckett could 
not for his life refrain from putting his head in at the door to 
see what was going on. 

At that fatal moment, the wife caught a glimpse of his 
figure, and the sensitive woman gave a loud scream; when 
her husband, bounding instantaneously across the counter, 
rushed, with the roar of a tiger, to the door. Duckett for one 
instant stood paralyzed with terror ; the next, he wheeled about 
instinctively, and fled like the wind down the street. To 
turn the corner of the Petrovka, and dash into the Pont- 
des-Mareschaux, were but the occupation of some seconds. 
Onward pressed the adventurer, gasping up the steep hill 
formed by the street, and followed by the jeweller, the stranger, 
and the wife, gathering at their heels, as they flew, a miscel- 
laneous crowd of mujiks, shopmen, isvorchiks, merchants, 
monks, and nobles. At the corner of the Louberka the unfor- 
tunate Duckett was knocked down by a street-keeper. 

“ What account do you give of this?” cried the stranger, 
in French, snatching the purse out of his pocket; while the 
husband stood over the victim like a goul. 

“ As God is my judge,” gasped Duckett, “J never saw the 
woman but with the counter between us!” 

“ What has that to do with the question? It is my purse, 
which I left by mistake upon the counter, and which these 
decent people intended to return, when their boy put it into 
your hands instead of mine!” 

At this juncture I happened to pass by, and well for Duckett 
it was that I did so! I explained the mistake to the stranger, 
and, slipping a ten rouble note into the street-keeper’s hand, 
in all probability saved my countryman from the necessity of, 
extending his travels to Siberia. : 

The species of honesty practised by the jeweller and his 
wife may seem out of hecion with the character I have 
already given of the Russian shopkeepers; and yet instances 





of a similar kind occur every day. They will perjure them- 
selves fifty times in a breath for the sake of cheating you out 
of a kopeck; but if you leave the coin (about the value of a 
centime) upon the counter by mistake, they will run half a 
mile after you to return it. It is odd how the extremes of 
barbarism and civilization sometimes meet at a common point! 
In the Palais Royal at Paris, the very same kind of honesty, 
and the very same kind of dishonesty, are things of constant 
recurrence. Poor Mr. Duckett need not have gone so far as 
Moscow, either for the insidious smiles, or the golden gene- 
rosity, of a shopkeeper’s wife. 

But, talking of shopkeepers, let us inquire what it is the 
barbarians have got to sell? For my part, I felt no small de- 
gree of curiosity on the subject, having been assured at Memel 
—the last frontier town of the civilized world which I had 
passed through—that if I did not mean to conform to the 
customs of the savage country I was about to explore, in let- 
ting my beard grow, wearing a shirt for a quarter of a year, 
encouraging the production of tartar on my teeth, tying rags 
round my legs instead of stockings, dressing my hair with my 
fingers, and clothing my feet in the bark of trees, it would be 
absolutely necessary to lay in a complete outfit of scissors, 
shirts, combs, boots, razors, tooth-brushes, and stockings. 

It so happened that I was not long at Moscow when an op- 
portunity occurred of fully gratifying my curiosity ; for an ex- 
position took place of the Products of National Industry, to 
which Prince 8. Gagarin had the politeness to send me a 
ticket, with admonition that I should not fail togo. Products 
of national industry! Bark shoes—wampum belts—glass 
beads—sea-weed chemises—hides—tallow—hemp! The thing 
was almost too ridiculous—enough so, in fact, to make an 
Englishman afraid of his dignity ; and I consulted on the sub- 
ject—but with perfect gravity, so as to avoid wounding his 
feelings—Colone] Paul Monchanoff, a gentleman who had 
contrived to pick up, God knows how, as much scientific 
knowledge as would set up a London professor. 

“ Russia,” said the Colonel, as seriously as if he intended 
no humbug in the world, “ may be considered a new country, 
so far as the arts of civilization are concerned. They are not 
indigenous among us; they have not grown gradually up from 
a rude and formless germ, receiving successive improvements 
from cultivation and experiment;—they have, on the contrary, 
been imported, as they now exist, from the more favoured 
climates of Europe ; and thus, generally speaking, our master- 
manufacturers are foreigners. This must necessarily be the 
case to a certain extent; but in Russia, it will, in all proba- 
bility, be soa shorter time than in any other country in the 
world under similar circumstances. he reason is, that we 
possess the faculty of imitation more strongly than any other 
people mentioned in history. For instance, you no doubt ad- 
mired a bust of Catharine in the Academy of Arts at St. Pe- 
tersburg ; it was the production of a poor ignorant mujik, who 
amused himself, almost unconsciously, with chopping a block 
of marble in that manner upon the quay. 

“ But when I say that our manufacturers are almost all 
foreigners, I mean those belonging to such great establish- 
ments as could not have been formed without a considerable 
capital. The country is swarming with native manufacturers. 
Ride out a few versts in the neighbourhood of Moscow, and 
you will hear the sounds of manufacturing industry from 
every cottage window. Look into these windows, and you will 
see the mujiks engaged in working figures upon silk or velvet 
of the most elegant and recherché patterns. Nothing comes 
out of the foreign looms that is not immediately laid hold of 
and imitated by the natives, whose extreme simplicity of life 
enables them to compete, even in prices, with their compara- 
tively luxurious rivals. Go, in fine, to the exposition, where 
you will see at the counters, mingling with Germans, French, 
and English, our bearded merchants and mechanics; and then 
come home and dine with me, and indulge yourself, by way 
of compensation, in talking of Leeds, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham.” 

I made the Colonel a bow, with wonderful decorum of face ; 
and, hooping my arm into that of M. Khamekoff, (the elegant 
poet and dramatist,) went away to see the exposé of the Bar- 
barians of the North. ; 

‘The assembly-room of the nobility was the scene of action— 
a vast hall, divided into three, like a Catholic church, by a 
colonnade of imitative marble. The middle space, or nave, as 
it would be called in ecclesiastical architecture, is the arena 
for dancing, and it is capable of containing three thousand 
persons. und the sides, however, between the walls and 
the colonnade, there runs a gallery, large enough to accom- 
modate perhaps from a thousand to fifteen hundred in addi- 
tion; while, in six or seven lateral apartments, originally 
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destined for gaming or refreshments, you might stow possibly 
two thousand more. ‘ 

All these places were full—it was, in fact, a regular cram; 
and as it was the first day of the exhibition, | had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the whole population of the city in epitome. 
My ticket was for the private days—the days of the nobility ; 
but my business in Russia was to see the people, and I did 
not commit the mistake of confining my observation to a very 
small, and, morally speaking, not a very important class. On 
the present occasion, all ranks were displayed before me ; for 
curiosity, and the prestige attending a “first day,” had in- 
duced the nobles to lay ceremony aside, and mingle with their 
peasants and slaves in one common mass of humanity. 

The men and women of the nobility, or upper classes, were 
exactly like those of a similar rank whom we see promenading 
in Regent-street, or on the Boulevards of Paris. Colonel 
Monchanoff was indeed right in his estimate of the imitative 
genius of his country ; for these barbarians have the knack of 
copying so closely their civilized brethren of France or Eng- 
land, that it is utterly impossible to distinguish one from the 
other. Nay, so elaborate are they in this species of manufac- 
turing industry, that they begin even in the cradle. Their 
nursery governesses are very frequently Englishwomen ; they 
learn French for their every-day language, German for its 
general utility, and English as an accomplishment. They go 
through the same routine of education as at London or Paris; 
and, in short, they at length pass themselves off for ladies and 
gentlemen of Europe! 

An English traveller, indeed, asserts that the ladies are in 
the habit of picking off pieces of the candles as they pass by 
—to eat, | suppose; but as I never happened to witness any- 
thing of the kind myself, all I can state upon the subject is, 
that one evening, at the house of the Princess Mescherski, 
(the Russian translator and munificent distributor of religious 
tracts,) on the fact being mentioned, it sent such a polite 
cachinnation from one end of the room to the other, as must 
have made the author alluded to, had he been present, wish 
himself in the mines of Siberia. The writer of a late French 
brochure brings forward a still graver accusation: he asserts 
that they are all thieves. This, I am sorry to say, my evi- 
dence will go rather to establish than otherwise: for, on 
leaving the country, I missed several large pieces of my 
heart, or at least of that portion of it which I did not leave at 
home. 

The class next to the nobility consisted of the Russian 
merchants of the highest guild, some of them magnificently ar- 
rayed in robes adorned with gold embroidery. Then there were 
the other guilds, generally dressed in the national kaftan, 
with or without the sash, and almost all provided with a luxu- 
riant beard. Then came the tradesmen, artisans, and labourers 
of every description, each in his best attire, and all examining 
the riches displayed before them with immoveable gravity. 
The gravity of the lower order of Russians, be it observed, is 
sui generis; for instead of the apathy which forms the greater 
portion of that of the Turks, and red men of America, its 
chief characteristic is attentive observation. No exclamations 
of any frivolous kind were heard here, even among the excla- 
matory sex; no “QO la-s!” “ Dear me-s!” or “Good gra- 
cious-s!’ The mercantile dame, clad in silk that might have 
stood on end, turned round her beautifully painted face to her 
daughter, and made some quiet remark ; and Mademoiselle, 
piloting herself between the gigots situated at each shoulder 

ike Scylla and Charybdis, peered her little French bonnet 
over the article, and replied mildly—(I hope the reader un- 
derstands Russian) —*“ Ugh, agh, ogh! bow, wow, wow!” 

One of the first objects which struck me in a particular 
manner was a full-length portrait of Catharine II., which I 
had the imprudence to pronounce to be a very superior paint- 
ing. M. Khamekoff admonished me that it was only a piece 
of Russian needle-work; and I determined to be more circum- 
spect for the future. 

We then arrived at some superb Cashmere shawls, which 
looked, at a little distance, like paintings on a rich velvet 
ground. The price of one was three thousand roubles, and of 
another twelve hundred, which I thought cheap for the arti- 
cle, till I discovered that they were only imitations of Cash- 
mere. They are manufactured from a material obtained, not 
from the goat, but from the Kirgis sheep in winter—a sort of 
down which grows beneath the course long hair of the ani- 
mal. Last year the Emperor bought one of these shawls for 
four thousand five hundred roubles.* 





* A rouble, at the rate of exchange when the author was in 
Russia (a few months ago,) was worth 104d. 


There were also some Leghorn bonnets—imitation, as usual. 
One of a black colour was marked at nine hundred roubles, 
and a white one at seven hundred. Such things, I know, are 
sometimes sold in Italy for three thousand francs, but I cannot 
judge of the relative fineness of the manufacture, 

A beautiful stuff next attracted our attention, which looked 
like figured cotton velvet, and was marked at only two roubles 
the archine (two feet four inches.) A short time ago this 
was manufactured entirely by the Tatars; but the Russians, 
as usual, set themselves to copy, and soon drove the inventors 
out of the market. The Tatars, however, although obliged 
to buy from their rivals, since they can buy more cheaply 
than they can make, still retain a portion of the retail trade; 
and they frequent the inns of Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
offering to the traveller cloaks and dressing-gowns, which the 
unsuspecting innocent purchases as Tatar commodities. 

The silk velvet was enormously dear. Unwrought silk, 
brought from near the mineral waters of the Caucasus—and 
among the most beautiful I ever saw—sold for twenty-seven 
roubles and a half, the Russian pound, forty of which (or a 
pood) are equal to thirty-six English. 

Printed cottons were good and cheap. M. Khamekoff told me 
that three thousand roubles worth of this manufacture was sold 
at the last fair of Leipsic, formerly supplied exclusively by 
England! I do not pledge myself for the accuracy of this 
statement; but, in the specimens I saw, I certainly detected 
no inferiority to the Manchester productions. I observed, 
however, the same thing here which struck me in France, 
namely, that they either do not possess or do not exhibit the 
very inferior qualities. In Paris all the printed cottons are 
better and more beautiful (and dearer, of course) than those 
we see in London, except in the first-rate warehouses. It is 
the same case with silks. A French woman of the lower 
classes, even if she could obtain it, which she cannot, would 
not deign to wear the miserable stuff with which an English 
va adorns herself for the sake of saving a shilling a yard. 

The highest price of woollen cloth which I observed, was 
thirty-two roubles the archine. Formerly the Poles were the 
masters of the market, but the Russians have learned to sur- 
pass them. Some of the cloths were extremely fine, but the 
black colours dingy instead of black. The growth of wool is 
a subject of extraordinary importance to Russia, and is 
watched with intense interest by the more intelligent of the 
people. Merino sheep are breeding in various parts of the 
country, from the shores of the Baltic to the frontiers of China; 
and the extensive cloth trade carried on with the celestial 
empire, is now fixed on such a basis as cannot be shaken by 
the intervention of other nations. Formerly the Russians 
brought the goods destined for this traffic, from a distance of 
several thousand miles to the frontiers. Now, the goods—the 
manufactory—the wool—the sheep on which the wool grows 
—all are close to the market ! 

The Russians owe this, in the first instance, to an English- 
man, the late Mr. Kempton Harvey, brother of Mr. Harvey, 
lecturer on English literature at the University of Moscow. 
This gentleman, in the autumn of 1829, brought from the 
heart of Saxony, to the neighbourhood of Moscow, a tlock of 
six hundred Merino sheep, with the intention of sending a 
portion of them to Irkutsk. A joint-stock company, however, 
was afterwards formed, chiefly by the exertions of M. Zeidler, 
the Governor of Siberia, and four hundred of these valuable 
animals were marched into Asiatic Russia. The whole dis- 
tance from Saxony was between five and six thousand miles, 
and the travellers took four years to their journey. This wool 
does not deteriorate, even among the snows of Siberia; and 
they suffer less by drought and epidemic diseases in summer 
than the native sheep. ‘The emperor is a partner in this com- 
pany, holding forty shares, at two hundred and twenty-five 
roubles each. * 

Another article of vast importance is beet-root sugar. The 
loaves were among the whitest and most beautiful | had ever 
seen ; and it is said that in Russia the root gives ten per cent. 
more syrup than in France. As yct, bankruptcy has been the 
lot of speculators in this manufacture—a fate which frequently 
attends the forlorn hope in such great enterprises, Correcting 
the errors, however, and benefiting by the experience of their 
predecessors, it is to be confidently expected that a different 
destiny will attend those who now follow, and that beet-root 





* The stock of the company, on the Ist of August, 1834, consist- 
ed of 634 pure Merinos, and 2904 of the first and second crosses 
and native sheep. The stations are Irkutsk, Minusinsk, and 
Verknyudinsk. The long wool of the first generation is said to 
be adapted for combing, 
market. 
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sugar will very soon enrich both the grower and the country. 
Even now it is sold at three roubles in the pood (thirty-six 
English pounds) cheaper than West India sugar. 

The plated goods were formerly all French—they are now 
all Russian, and quite as good, and singularly cheap. 

The cutlery is rudely fashioned, and the steel badly tem- 
pered. You may buy a thousand pen-knives for twenty 
roubles ; and supposing you retail them at half a rouble each, 
you will thus realize a profit of twenty-four hundred per cent.! 
Cast-iron is imported from England. 

The common earthenware was worse than that of England, 
but the porcelain nearly equal to the manufacture of Sevres. 

Plain bookbinding was excellent, and cost only about a 
shilling for a large octavo volume. The finer kind dear, but 
very beautiful. 

Silk hats were far lighter, much more beautiful, and up- 
wards of fifty per cent. cheaper than those of London. The 
“ beaver” hats, made like the English, not of beaver but of 
hare, were quite as good, and about the same price. 

Such was the Exposition of the Products of National Indus- 
try—or rather, that small portion of it which attracted my 
attention—of the Barbarians of the North. 

I had an opportunity of seeing the native manufacturers at 
work, described by Colonel Moncharoff, in various rides, and 
and more especially in various walks, in the country sur- 
rounding Moscow. But, for the present, let me forget that I 
am one of the “nation of shopkeepers,” and only think that I 
am a denizen of the world at large. On leaving Moscow, the 
same difference in manners is observable between town and 
country as in other parts of Europe. The dress of the peasant 
is the same, but he is franker and more familiar, and as hospi- 
table as his means admit. A luncheon of black bread, and a 
jug of cream-like milk, or a platter of prosto-quashya, are 
always at. the disposal of the stranger; but as for a draught of 
quass, it is thought a compliment to be asked for it. This is 
a small sour beverage, which answers the purpose of table- 
beer to all classes, rich and poor. The prosto-quashya is 
milk turned thick and sour by the sun in summer, or the fire 
in winter. Even in canny Scotland this is called “ spoiled 
milk,” although, in reality, it is among the most wholesome 
kinds of food that can be eaten; and, when enriched with a 
little cream and sugar, it forms a “ dainty dish” that might be 
“ set before a king.” The peasant does not demand, or ex- 
pect, payment for such hospitality ; but when offered any, his 
habitual humility prevents him from refusing it. 

The villages are often as snug and comfortable as the Eng- 
lish ; but, in general, they may be said to be upon a par with 
those of Scotland, except in the article of dirt; a commodity 

which is either much scarcer, or much less ostentatiously 
displayed, in Muscovy than in the land of Cakes. As for the 
great mass of the Irish hovels, I question whether they would 
be considered good enough for a Russian pig. Even their 
external appearance, however, (when they are not Crown 
villages,) depends upon the character of the lord of the land. 
But it is.satisfactory to think that the number of ignorant 
brutes still remaining among the nobility is diminishing every 
day, either by the progress of civilization, or occasionally, by 
the knives and hatchets of the dependents. May I be per- 
mitted to suggest, that a gentle application of the knout by 
the government, “ supra dorsum nudum, pulsante campana,” 











might be advantageously substituted for the latter mode of 


teaching a “ great moral lesson?” not that I am particularly 
squeamish on the point, or that I think a bit the worse of John 


Russian for assuming, in the almost total absence of practical 


law (for there is plenty of theoretical) the management of the 
affair himself; but the task, to say the best of it, is an invidi- 
ous one, and must have the effect of continuing the absurd 


and pitiful distinctions which subsist between the two classes 


of the country—the mighty mass of this colossal nation, and 
the little handful of land-owners, who speak French, and wear 
pig-tailed coats. 

At the village of Yassenova, I was particularly struck with 
the neat and even genteel appearance of one of the houses ; 


and, with the assistance of Mr. Harvey, as an interpreter 
(brother of the introducer of Merinos,) I made some inquiries 
which threw a good deal of light upon the manners of the 
peasantry. ‘To build the house, we were told, cost a thousand 
roubles; which was, in all probability, not half the real sum. 
Even the lady mujik who did the honours, smiled signifi- 
cantly as she gave us this piece of information; half in doubt, 
as it seemed, whether it would be more unpleasant to let us 


one roof. 
apartments, instead of merely the usual “ butt and ben ;” and 


chink was kept carefully shut. 


is, that the obrok, or capitation-tax, is fixed by the master, 
and may consequently be supposed to correspond with the 
means of the serf. 

The building occupied a large space of ground, but the 
greater part consisted of what in an English farm would be 
outhouses. _ In a climate like this, everything must be under 
The dwelling-house was composed of three small 


here resided three respectable and well-doing families, that of 
the father and those of his two sons. In Russia, when a pea- 
sant marries, he brings his wife home; and although the 
common nest does not become larger, the old birds make a 
little room for the stranger, while the grand-children, being 
born on the spot, make room for themselves. The atmosphere 
of the house was incomparably hotter than that of the street, 
which was baking in the sun; and every door, window, or 
It is to this artificial atmo- 
sphere, and to this alone, that the premature decay of beauty 
is owing. The vapour-bath, I feel convinced, is rather fa- 
vourable to it than otherwise. 

The garden, or rather orchard, was large, and well stocked 
with the usual kinds of fruit-trees. Almost all these, however, 
were planted from the seeds ; and I observed some apple-trees, 
which, although five years old, were not more than six feet 
high. Our conductress pointed out a few slips which had 
been lately set in the ground, but she appeared to be in some 
doubt as to their thriving, saying that they did not understand 
that mode of planting. This woman had the most beautiful 
teeth I ever saw ; and, having hitherto been accustomed only 
to the beauties of the city and of the great roads, I asked her, 
in surprise, to what this was owing! She replied, that she 
never painted her face ; and that, after being in Moscow for 
two years as a nurse, finding the use of tea discolour her 
teeth, she had returned instantly to her village, in order to 
preserve those ornaments which had been envied by women of 
the highest distinction. The manners of this peasant were easy 
and graceful—I was going to say lady-like ; and when bidding 
us adieu, she observed, with an inclination which would have 
done honour to a duchess, “ that if we would repeat our visit 
in a week or two, when the fruit was ripe, it would give her 
still more pleasure.” This was very well for a female barba- 
rian. 

A short ride from the village are the gardens of Tsaritzena, 
the palace presented by Prince Potemkin to his mistress 
Catherine II., and run away from by that princess because it 
looked like a coffin. The principal building, although regular 
in itself, seems to have been constructed without reference to 
any particular order of architecture, while the smaller ones 
are scattered about as if by chance. The whole edifice 
(which was never finished) 1s now in a state of decay; and 
the roof having been in some places torn up by the wind, in a 
few years it will, in all probability, be a heap of ruins. The 
garden, however, or rather the vast grove, interrupted by 
walks, and hills, and dells, and a quiet lake, possesses even 
more than its original loveliness; and, more especially at this 
season, the Russian midsummer— 








“ Oh, if there is an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this!” 





This is the favourite promenade of the citizens of Moscow, 
and of the gentry residing near the place ; but one peculiarity 
attends it which is strangely characteristic of a state of barba- 
rism. Throughout the gardens there are little pavilions for 
the use of the visiters, containing each a table and a few 
chairs; and all these are open to the first comers. A party of 
friends, on arrival, make choice of the one which suits them, 
and, depositing therein their baskets of provisions and bright 
brass tea-urn, it becomes theirs as long as it is their pleasure 
to remain. Sometimes they take possession on Saturday 
evening, and remain till Monday morning, the gardens, during 
that space, being filled, night and day, with music and the 
sounds of harmless and temperate merriment. Imagine a 
place of this kind, dear reader, near London or Paris, and 
thank heaven that you are not a barbarian of the north! 

I have a love anecdote connected with these gardens at the 
tip of my pen, but I dread the censorship of some cross old 
dowager: will the young ladies stand by me!—yes, they 
will; so here goes, ; 

The hero was an Englishman, but a very different sort of 
person from poor Mr. Duckett. He was a gentlemanlike 








undervalue her acquisition, or to run the risk of the story of|man, well on to fifty years of age, and grave enough to be 


her wealth getting to the landlord’s ears. 


gent members of the Russian aristocracy. 


Yet her landlord 
was Prince S. Gagarin, one of the most humane and intelli- 
The explanation 


guessed at several years more. He had travelled a good deal 
in the civilized parts of Europe, and was last from Vienna, 
arriving in Moscow about ten days before me. He brought 
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letters of introduction which opened at once the doors of the 
best society in the city; although from the difficulty with 
which he spoke French, he did not enjoy the hospitality 
pressed upon him on all sides so much as might have been 
expected from a traveller. Mr. Willmer, however—for this 
is something near enough the gentleman’s name to answer 
our purpose—although a traveller, was not exactly a man of 
the world. He had lived a good deal in retirement on an 
easy fortune; and only two or three years ago had been in- 
duced, by the changes which time and casualty had brought 
about in the society around him, to seek amusement in foreign 
travel. If not a man of the world, however, or, in other 
words, a man fitted for general society, he was agreeable and 
intelligent, and very soon formed for himself a little circle of 
family acquaintances, among whom his time passed pleasantly 
enough. 

In this circle moved madame Br ff, a very amiable 
young lady, and the possessor of considerable personal attrac- 
tions. She spoke a little English, and, with true Russian in- 
dustry and perseverance, availed herself of the intimacy of 
Mr. Willmer with her husband to endeavour to acquire a 
complete knowledge of the language. _As for the husband, he 
was very glad that so fair an apportunity offeréd for improv- 
ing his wife in an accomplishment of which he was proud ; but 
having no design to 7 himself, it is not wonderful that he 
felt it irksome to listen long to a conversation of which he 
understood not one word. When Mr. Willmer, therefore, 
happened to be the only visiter, he usually made no scruple 
of getting up, and leaving him and His wife to their broken 
English and broken French. 

Madame Br ff, when he called casually in the evening, 
the fashionable time of visiting, was in general occupied with 
needle-work, a custom sufficiently common in England in the 
two extremes of visitable society, high and low, but little 
known among the upper middle ranks, or pretenders. When 
he went in she invariably laid down her work, and not only 
laid it down, but sent it away. ‘This simple citcumstance, 
which never occurred in any other house, was probably the 
first thing which set the imagination of Mr. Willmer at 
work. It never occurred to him that she wanted to im- 
prove in English, by familiarizing herself with the language ; 
—all he knew was, that he wanted to learn Freneh; and the 
marked attention of Madame Br ff surprised—interested— 
at length excited hin in no ordinary degree. 

Madame Br——ff, I have said, was pretty ; but besides this, 
she had an eye, which many quiet, well-disposed women have; 
—an eye which seems to say a great deal more than the pos- 
sessor dreams of. Mr. Willmer began to dread this eye, and 
then, losing his dread, he began to admire it. He called 
more frequently. Whenever he met the husband elsewhere 
without his wife, he ran straight to the house. As his atten- 
tions increased, Madame Br ff became more frank and con- 
fiding; and as neither understood very well what the other 
was saying, it is no wonder—especially since a young and 
pretty woman was in the case, open, lively, and well inured 
to badinage—that a good deal of equivoque took place on 
both sides. As for Mr. Willmer, he was a grave, discreet, 
middle-aged man, to say the best of him; and, even if the 
lady was conscious that he admired her a little too warmly, 
she might have been flattered, but certainly could feel no 
alarm at the idea. 

It is said in most books on the subject of Russia, that a great 
deal of libertinism prevails in the manners of the upper ranks. 
This, I have no doubt was the case, but is so no longer. The 
Russian nobility are more immediately and necessarily 
acted upon by the example of the reigning family than any 
other nobility in Europe; and, under the rule of the beastly 
Elizabeth, or the voluptuous but gifted Catharine, there could 
hardly have existed, in this class of the nation, such a thing 
as female purity. Now, however, they live under an entirely 
new dispensation. ‘The present Emperor, like his predecessor 
Alexander, is, in his private character, an exceedingly moral 
and domestic man; and although he, no doubt, has sense 
enough, and knowledge enough of the human heart to pity 
and pardon the occasional extravagancies of passion, he never 
would lend himself to foster the cold-hearted gallantry which 
is the usual vice of courts. 

Mr. Willmer, however, knew the country only in books; 
he was there not to observe, and correct, if necessary, the 
opinions of others, but to amuse himself as well as he could; 
and, in short, in the beautiful eyes of Madame Br ff he 
read an invitation which his heart of fifty years was not old 
enough to resist. His great difficulty was want of language 
wherewith to express his gratitude for the passion he flattered 
himself he had inspired. Every day, however, he spoke more 




















broadly, and looked more eloquently; and at every meeting 
he squeezed the hand of his enamorata more warmly, till at 
last even Mad. Br——ff began to fancy that something seri- 
ous was the matter with the man. 

This was more particularly the case when they were talk- 
ing one day of the Tsaritzena Gardens, which they had both 
visited, and of a little pavilion’ which afforded a still finer 
glimpse than the rest, of woodland scenery. I do not know 
exactly what were the expressions made use of by Mr. Will- 
mer, but the lady paused, coloured, and looked perplexed. 
Yet, in a few moments her indecision was over; a radiant 
smile broke over her face, and her terrible eyes spoke a mean- 
ing to the imagination of her admirer (who had sat in silent 
dismay at his own temerity) which made him gasp. At that 
critical moment a party of visiters entered the room. 

The same evening, Mr. Willmer received the following 
billet-doux, in the lady’s own hand-writing, and any lurking 
doubt which may have remained upon his mind was given to 
the winds :— 

“T now understand you, my amiable Sir, which I did not 
altogether the evening past; but you have such a way of 
teaching me things, that I do not know nothing about it. I 
you assure, that my pleasure in your society is as much as 
the latter you take in mine. You have begged to go to the 
Wood of Tsaritzena, and I there consent. I engage you to 
come to the pavilion, you know, to-morrow night, and you 
must arrive rigorously at seven hours. We will be alone, and 
I hope you shall not tind no fault with that. How it will be 
agreeable to read some poems in the clear of the moon, and 
to sleep all night folded under the trees! During these trans- 
actions, I rest all yours. “R. B, 

“ P. S. My husband tries to read this rendezvous over my 
neck, and I laugh, and tell him to try all he is willing. Poor 
person ! he cannot comprehend nothing.” 

It may be supposed that Mr. Willmer perused this note 
with a beating heart; but, being a man of tolerable delicacy, 
as the world goes, there was something so daringly profligate 
in the postscript as to startle and almost shock him. What! 
not satisfied with making an appointment with her lover, she 
must show the letter to her husband, and laugh in his face at 
his ignorance of the language in which it was written! But, 
in addition to the abominable coarseness of mind which this 
evinced, and which stripped the “ affair” of all the colouring 
it had received in his imagination, was it wise to ally himself 
in crime with a woman so regardless of prudence and decency? 
Mr. Br ff could hardly be ignorant of every word of a 
language spoken so frequently by his wife; and might not a 
single word which he knew—even the name of the gardens 
—have caught his eye and awakened his suspicions? In this 
case, the consequences of a duel did not present themselves 
simply in the form of wounds and death, but also of the ridi- 
cule of the bad, the indignation of the good or hypocritical, 
and loss of character everywhere. If Mr. Willmer had had 
his passport in his pocket, he would that night have set out 
for England. 

After a restless night, he arose to encounter a restless day. 
As soon as the office of the Governor-General was open, he 
went there to take the preliminary steps for obtaining his 
passport, which he was assured he might receive in two days. 
This was something; but still he did not like the aspect of 
affairs. What devil had put it into his heart to make love to 
Madame Br ff? If he must needs play the fool, or the 
something worse, was it necessary to come all the way to 
Moscow and address himself to the wife of a Russian noble? 
He avoided the eyes of his acquaintance—he could eat no 
dinner—he grew more and more virtuous as the day advanced; 
but still he knew that it was impossible to retract—that the 
proposition had been his own—that he was the tempter, and 
not the tempted 

At the proper hour, he found himself in the gardens of 
Tsaritzena; and, winding round the palace, he took the way, 
with unsteady steps dnd a sinking heart, to the rendezvous of 
unlawful love. It was one of those enchanting evenings of 
summer, twenty or thirty of which, vouchsafed to the govern- 
ments of St. Petersburg and Moscow, make up for the ex- 
treme rigour of the climate the rest of the year.” I hardly 
think, in fact, that any one can imagine fairy-land, who has 
not sailed by the islands of the Neva, or wandered in the 
woods of Moscow. Mr. Willmer’s guilty terrors subsided 
gradually under the influence of the hour, and that heart 
which, we are told, is “above all things deceitful and despe- 
rately wicked,” even began to exult with the joy of the Fallen 
One when he invaded the Paradise of Eve. At this moment, 
however, on turning a clump of trees, he saw at a short dis- 
tance a party of ladies and gentlemen, several of whom he 
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knew. At the sight, he shrank, with the instinct of evil }mer, however, derived much benefit from his very slowness 


things, into the midst of the shade; and having done so, he) 
began to perspire with the idea of his having been seen. He) 
could hear the voices of the party as they passed by, and also| 
a burst of laughter, the fire of which seemed accurately di-| 
rected towards his retreat. He could now catch the voices) 
of other groups, and even see the ladies flitting and disappear- 
ing, like Dryads, among the trees in the distance. Wonder- 
ing what could have put it into the heads of all the world 
(for he was unacquainted with the extreme popularity of the 
gardens at this brief and beautiful season) to come here on 
the present evening of all the evenings of the year, he made a 
still wider circuit; and at length, after losing himself more 
than once, and playing at bo-peep with at least a dozen dif- 
ferent parties, he found himself near the pavilion indicated by 
Madame Br ff. 

The gardens were now quiet; the sounds of mirth and 
music had died away; the flitting shapes had disappeared ; 
and the scene appeared to be left to solitude and to him. He 
stole up to the door of the pavilion; it was empty. He was 
long behind his time. Had his mistress, indignant or de- 
spairing, fled from the spot which was the witness of her dis- 
grace and disappointment? He went in, vexed and agitated. 
Suddenly a voice broke upon his ear from without. It was 
the voice of the too frail, too enamoured woman; and as a 
thousand feelings of love, shame, terror, and remorse, swept 
across the heart of the seducer, he could hardly sustain him- 
self upon his trembling limbs. But in another instant he 
heard also the voice of her husband, loud, rough, furious! and, 
almost stunned by the shock, in the surprise and dismay of 
the moment, Mr. Willmer crept under the table. 

The husband, wife, two friends (with one of whom the 
reader is acquainted,) a servant, and a dog, then entered the 
small pavilion, and began to prepare the inevitable repast of a 
Russian—tea. Mr. Willmer’s intellects were too confused 
to enable him to discover at first on what terms Mr. Br ff 
was with his faithless spouse; but when his ears began at 
length to become familiar with the sounds of a foreign tongue, 
he persuaded himself that their secret was as yet safe. He 
was almost sorry that he had not stood his ground, and taken 
his chance of what might befall; but the thing was done; and, 
at any rate, the very fact of the husband being present seemed 
to prove that a suspicion of some kind had been excited. 

The great terror of the concealed lover was now the dog. 
This animal, who had apparently been the cause of Mr. 
B ff’s anger out of doors, was at present on his good be- 
haviour; but still, as he squatted upon the floor, with his 
nose pointed towards the ambush, he could not refrain from 
evincing now and then, by a low growl, the curiosity and 
suspicion with which he viewed a long black shadow under 
the leaf of the table. Mr. Willmer would rather have been 
in the wilderness, closeted with a panther. A sound of talk- 
ing and Jaughing was now heard without; and a considerable 
party of ladies and gentlemen put their heads in at the door, 
for there would have been hardly room for their bodies in the 
interior. 

“ You are here, Madame Br. ff,” cried one of the ladies; 
“T thought you had reckoned it vulgar to pass the night in 
Tsaritzena.” 

“Tt was the whim of our English friend, Mr. Willmer,” 
she repliea; “and after all, he has not kept the rendezvous!” 

“ Perhaps he was afraid of the company he might meet at 
this season—the monster is so stiff!” 

“No; I told him we were to be quite alone. But he is a 
strange creature—so shy, so reserved, so silent; and then he 
has such a frighted look when one says the most harmless 
thing in the world to him!” 

“ Poor old soul !” cried a young lady ; “ what fun we should 
have, if we only caught him among the woods of T'saritzena !| 
I dare say the odious wretch wears. a wig, and one might| 
contrive to tie it toa branch, as he was standing under a tree!” | 

Mr. Willmer, in the meantime, whose love-dream was thus | 
roughly dissipated, lay. under the table perspiring with — 
and rage; while the dog, perceiving that his master’s atten- 
tion was otherwise occupied, took the opportunity of creeping | 
close to the ambush. When the animal at last actually| 
caught two eyes glaring at his in the midst of the darkness, | 
he emitted such a yell as made the ladies scream, and darted 
under the table. A fierce and furious struggle then took| 
place between the man and beast; in the midst whereof the| 

















of speech and habitual reserve; for before he had time to 
bungle the affair by any attempt at explanation, it was con- 
cluded that his appearance in so novel a character was merely 
an expedient he had hit upon to convince the female barba- 
rians that an Englishman is not by half such a stiff, grave, 
awkward, formal, shy, dull, drowsy, dreaming, bilious, heavy, 
dismal, stupid dolt as is generally imagined. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue almost unprecedented success which the Author’s 
work on the other House of Parliament has met with, has 
naturally induced him to lay the present volume before the 
public. He hopes it will, not only from the nature of the 
subject, but from the spirit in which it has been written, be 
found a suitable companion to “ Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons.” His great object has been to preserve 
the strictest impartiality in his various Sketches, and he trusts 
he has, in this respect, been successful. He also hopes the 
volume will be found fully as interesting as his work on the 
other House of Parliament. on 

In a volume embracing so great a variety of facts, it is pos- 
sible some slight inaccuracies may be discovered; but the 
Author hopes that these will not only be found unimportant 
in their character, but few in number. 


London, March 28, 1836. 


CHAPTER L ' 


THE HOUSE. 


In accordance with the plan I adopted in my work on the 
other House of Parliament,* I begin this volume with some 
account of the interior of the building in which the Lords 
assembled for their legislative deliberations prior to its partial 
destruction by the great fire of October, 1834. That edifice, 
as is generally known, has been repaired for the accommoda- 
tion of the Commons at an expense of upwards of 30,000/. It 
is generally supposed that it was originally the Banquet Hall 
attached to the royal residence; but that on the erection of 
Westminster Hall, it was converted into the Court of Re- 
quests, in which the King received the petitions of his sub- 
jects. It was afterwards, but at what precise period is not 
known, appropriated to the use of the Lords. At the union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1800, it was enlarged and re- 


jo ‘ ition i ich it fe at 
table was overturned, and “ our English friend Mr. Willmer” paired, and put into that condition in which it was found 


appeared at full length. 
The amazement of the company may be better conceived 
than expressed, and the ladies’ screams of Jaughter would no 


doubt be more pleasant to imagine than to hear. Mr. Will-| 
PART 11.—no, 34. 2a 


the time of the late destructive fire. 
The interior of the late House of Lords formed a large and 





* “ Random Recollections of the House of Commons.” 
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spacious chamber. Its length from south to north was eighty 
feet, and its breadth from east to west, forty feet. The height 
from the floor to the ceiling was about thirty feet. The place 
was well lighted by three semi-circular windows on each 
side. The windows are about six feet in height, and their 
tops were only about one foot below the ceiling. The walls 
beneath were all hung with tapestry of the richest kind, 
divided into compartments: the last of the tapestries which 
had been made to decorate the walls of the House were the 
most superb. They consisted of representations of the disper- 
sion of the Spanish Armada in the year 1588, and were pre- 
sented by the States of Holland to Queen Elizabeth, in testi- 
mony of their admiration of the consummate skill and bravery 
of the English fleet on that occasion. On the borders of these 
tapestries were medallion portraits of the various officers be- 
longing to the English fleet at that period. These curious 
and valuable tapestries were all destroyed by the fire of 1834. 

At the southern or upper end of the House was placed the 
King’s throne, which was fitted up in 1820; it was a splendid 
and costly piece of furniture. It consisted of a large canopy 
of crimson velvet, surmounted by an imperial crown: it was 
supported by richly gilded columns, ornamented with oak 
leaves and acorns. Their pedestals were decorated with olive 
branches, and other figures emblematic of the glory of Great 
Britain. It was always kept covered, except when occupied 
by the King, or when bills were «bout to receive the royal 
assent by commission. It was elevated about three feet above 
the floor of the House, and was ascended by three carpeted 
steps. In front was a brass railing to prevent any other 
person than the King himself approaching it. Outside of this 
railing, on either side of the throne, the members of the House 
of Commons and other distinguished persons were allowed to 
stand to witness the proceedings of the house.* At the 


Richmond and the Earl of Ripon took their places when they 
seceded from the Ministry of Earl Grey. These noblemen 
occupy the same seats in the present house. The front row 
of benches on the right of the throne immediately fronting 
the sacks on which the Judges sat, was always, as in the 
House of Commons, occupied by Ministers; that on the left, 
directly opposite, was the place on which the leading Opposi- 
tion Peers sat. All the seats were padded and covered over 
with crimson cloth. 

On the left of the bar was a door which communicated with 
the House of Commons: at this door the members of the latter 
entered when they had any message to the Lords; and their 
Lordships, when proceeding to the Painted Chamber to hold 
a conference with the Commons, always went out at the same 
door. On the right was a door leading to various committee 
rooms; and at the north end of the House was another door, 
at which strangers entered, when introduced by Peers. 

Immediately above the bar was a gallery for the public and 
the press. It consisted of four seats, and was capable of ac- 
commodating about one hundred persons. The front seat was 
appropriated exclusively to the reporters. The others were 
for the public indiscriminately, who had procured Peers’ or- 
ders—the only means of admission. Half-a-crown will pro- 
cure any one admittance to the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. Fifty pounds will not effect the same object in the 
gallery of the House of Lords. Gentlemen and others, not 
knowing the existence of the rule—or not aware of its strict 
enforcement—have, on various occasions, offered considerable 
sums for permission to enter; but the decided manner in which 
the first offer has been refused, has always prevented a second. 
It was only on the occasion of the trial of Queen Caroline, in 
1820, that the Gallery of the House of Lords was erected. 
Previous to that time, strangers stood below the bar; and 


northern end, or that farthest from the throne, was the bar of} there the reporters, at great inconvenience, took their notes of 


the house, where members of the House of Commons who 
had messages to deliver to the Lords made their appearance, 
and where they might, on any occasion, stand during the de- 
bates. Other persons were also privileged to stand outside 
the bar, while the business was proceeding, provided they had 
been taken into the House by a Peer. The bar was capable 
of accommodating from one hundred and forty to one hundred 
and fifty persons in a standing position; with which position 
they were, indeed, obliged to be content, for no seats were 
provided for them. During very interesting debates, the space 
at the bar and the space on either side of the throne exhibited 
a living mass of human beings. 

Immediately before the throne was the Woolsack, on which 
the Lord Chancellor sat during the proceedings of the house. 


It consisted of a sort of sack, made, as the name implies, of|of that part of the House. 


wool, and was covered over with a piece of crimson cloth. 
The woolsack was about six feet in length, two and a half in 
breadth, and about twenty inches in height. It must have 
been irksome for the Lord Chancellor to sit for any length of 
time on the woolsack, as there was nothing against which to 
rest or support his back. The woolsack extended across the 
house. Before it were two other woolsacks, about the same 
size, extending lengthwise, on which the Judges, the King’s 
Counsel, and Masters in Chancery sat, during the proceed- 
ings. On the left hand side of the house, from the throne, 
were the Opposition benches, at present tenanted by the Con- 
servatives; and on the right were those of Ministers and their 
supporters. The Lords Spiritual had four benches to them- 
selves, on the right of the throne. ‘These benches were each 
about ten or twelve feet in length, and were detached from the 
others. The benches ran in tiers along the house, from the 
throne to the bar. The tiers were four in number; the first 
being for dukes, the second for marquises, the third for earls, 
and the fourth for viscounts and barons. This point of eti- 
— was not very often observed. Peers of different ranks, 

the highest to the lowest, sat promiscuously together. 
The first row of benches was only three or four feet from the 
sacks on which the Judges sat. At the furthest end of these 
sacks was the table of the house, where the clerks sat and 
took notes of the proceedings. On the table were two boxes, 
for the reception of petitions and other documents which may 
have been presented to their lordships, and which were 
ordered, as the technical phrase is, “to lie on the table.” 
Between the table and the bar were several cross-benches, 
which were occupied by Peers who did not identify them- 
selves with either the Liberal or Tory party, but who adopted 
a middle course. It was on these benches that the Duke of 





* These observations will be understood all li 
the present house. tstood as equally applicable to 


the speeches of the members of the House. Some four or five 
years ago, a smal] part of the gallery was, by means of a divi- 
sion, allotted exclusively to the ladies. It was only capable 
of accommodating about twenty with any degree of comfort. 
On all important occasions it was well filled, chiefly by the 
immediate relations of Peers. In the gallery of the present 
House there is not, owing to its limited size, any place for the 
ladies ; but it is understood they wil] not be forgotten in the 
arrangement of the new House. 

In speaking of the gallery of the House of Lords, it would 
be unpardonable to omit the mention of the remarkably oblig- 
ing disposition, and urbanity of manner, invariably shown to- 
wards all who have occasion to be in it, by Mr. Maggs, who 
is entrusted now, as he was in the old edifice, with the care 
Strangers, when visiting other 
places, sometimes experience uncivil treatment from the offi- 
cers; but any one who has been in the gallery of the House 
of Lords must have quitted it with a grateful sense of the kind 
and polite deportment of Mr. Maggs. 

On the right of the throne was a door at which the King 
entered when he visited the House. On the left was the 
door at which the Peers entered. ‘The door on the right led 
to a room appropriated to the King, for dressing in, and for 
other purposes. That on the left led to an apartment belong- 
ing to the Lord Chancellor. 

he present House is a small narrow apartment. Last 
year it was but very imperfectly lighted, and had altogether a 
very sombre appearance. It is more cheerful now, owing to 
the new windows added to it during the recess. It is incapa- 
ble of containing more than two hundred and fifty of their 
lordships with any degree of comfort. It is right to mention, 
however, that it is but seldom a greater number are present, 
and it is not often there are so many. It is unnecessary to 
repeat, that what has been said respecting the arrangement 
of the old House equally applies to that of the present. 


a 


CHAPTER II. 
FORMS, RULES, REGULATIONS, &c., OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue opening either of a new Parliament, or of a new Ses- 
sion of Parliament when the latter is opened by the King in 
person, is a very imposing spectacle. e former is always 
done by the King in person, except under very extraordinary 
circumstances. The interior of the House on such occasions 
presents a most interesting sight. 

The ceremony usually commences at a quarter past two in 
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the afternoon. As early as twelve there is always a large 
attendance of Peeresses, Peeresses’ daughters, and other te- 
male members of the aristocracy, all in full dress. The 
attendance of Peers on such occasions is usually limited; 
their absence is chiefly owing to a wish to accommodate the 
ladies with their seats. The number of ladies generally pre- 
sent when the King opens a new Parliament, or a new Ses- 
sion of Parliament, in person, is from two to three hundred. 
Notwithstanding the extremely unfavourable state of the wea- 
ther on the opening of the present Session, the number of 
female members of the aristocracy could fot have been much 
under two hundred and fifty. As the present House is of 
such very limited dimensions, a considerable number found it 
impossible to procure comfortable seats in the body of the 
House, and therefore stationed themselves in the two side 
galleries which extend along that part of the House nearest 
the throne. The scene, altogether, when the King arrived, 
was one of unusual splendour. In the side galleries, as just 
mentioned, and along the two first rows of benches on either 
side of the floor, with the exception of the Ministerial bench, 
and that occupied by the leaders of the Opposition,—the 
ladies were ranged, arrayed in their most splendid apparel ; 
while the other parts of the House were occupied by the 
Peers, and Foreign Ambassadors, and other distinguished per- 
sons from every court in the world maintaining at the present 
time a friendiy understanding with this country. The Peers 
were all clothed in the robes of state peculiar to their respec- 
tive ranks. The Foreign Ambassadors, and the other distin- 
guished persons from foreign courts, were also dressed in the 
court costume of their different countries. The Foreign Am- 
bassadors have a place allotted to themselves on the seats 
immediately behind the Ministers. Between the Ministerial 
bench and the right of the throne, are, as observed in the pre- 
vious chapter, the seats appropriated to the Lords Spiritual, 
on which the Bishops sat, dressed in full canonicals. Outside 
the bar were the members of the House of Commons, headed 
by their Speaker. The gallery for strangers was on this, as 
on all similar occasions, shut to the public. Peers’ orders, 
which on other occasions command the instant admission of 
those who are fortunate enough to procure them, always go 
for nothing when the King opens Parliament in person; and 
also, indeed, when it is opened by commission. Nothing but 
the signed and sealed order of the Lord Great Chamberlain 
will prove a passport to any one. The select character of the 
company, even in the strangers’ gallery, on such occasions, 
may, therefore, be at once inferred. The parties consist in a 
great measure of the male relatives or friends of Peers. 

As on all similar occasions, the firing of cannon announced 
the arrival of his Majesty outside the House. In a few 
minutes after, the flourishing of a trumpet intimated that he 
was on the eve of making his entrance. The Peers all rose; 
the King made his appearance and advanced to the throne. 
He seated himself on it, and then desired the Lords to resume 
their seats. When he is absent they usually sit with their 
hats on their heads; when he is present they are all uncovered 
asa mark of respect to him. Shortly after, when the neces- 
sary arrangements were completed, and every one who had 
taken part in the forms was in his proper place, the speech, 
written out, as it invariably is, in large legible penmanship, 
on two or three folio sheets of paper, was put into his hands. 
He instantly, after looking first at the Lords, who were all in 
the immediate vicinity of the throne, and then at the Com- 
mons outside the bar, commenced reading the speech. A 
breathless calm ensued, which was preserved to the close. 

I may here be allowed to make a slight digression, while I 
endeavour to give a sketch of his Majesty, interspersed with 
some further observations respecting the opening of the 
present session of Parliament. 

In person the King is about the middle height. He can 
scarcely be said to be corpulent, but his stoutness approaches 
to it. His shoulders are rather high, and of unusual breadth. 
His neck has consequently an appearance of being shorter 
than it is in reality. He walks with a quick but short step. 
He is not a good walker. I know of no phrase which could 
more strikingly characterise his mode of walking, than to say 
—“he waddles.” The latter is not a very classical term, 
but in the present case it is peculiarly expressive. His face 
is round and full. His complexion is something between 
dark and sallow. What the colour of his hair is I cannot 
a say, as on every occasion on which I have seen him 

e had either the crown or a hat on his head. As far as I 


could form a judgment it is of a light brown. His features 


are small and not very strongly marked, considering his ad- 


wise. 


height, but has a flatness about it which deprives it of any 
intellectual expression. His large light-gray eyes are quick 
in their movements, and clear and piercing in their glances. 
His countenance is highly indicative of good nature blended 
with bluntness. You see nothing either in his appearance or 
manners that would lead you to infer that he was other than 
a plain country gentleman. That he is -hearted and un- 
affectedly simple in his demeanor, is a fact of which you are 
convinced the very first glance you get of him. The beadle 
of a parish, when clothed in his cloak of office, struts about at 
the church door with an air of immeasurably greater self im- 
portance than William the Fourth exhibits when he meets 
in state the Nobles and Commoners of the land. You cannot 
help thinking that he wishes in his heart he could either dis- 
pense with the prescriptive ceremonies he has to go through 
at the opening and closing of each Session, or that in the 
overflowing kindness of his soul, he forgets at the time he is 
the Sovereign of these realms. His every look and movement 
furnishes evidence, not to be mistaken, of the man triumphing 
over the Monarch. It is clearly with difficulty that, in the 
midst of the procession to the throne, he restrains himself 
from suddenly stepping aside to shake hands with every 
nobleman he sees around him. As it is—contrary to the 
usual practice ‘of Kings on such occasions—he nods, and 
evidently says in his own mind, “ How do you do?” to every 
Peer he passes. Of his extreme good nature and simplicity 
of manners he gave several striking proofs at the opening of 
the present Session. The day was unusually gloomy, which, 
added to an imperfection in his visual organs consequent on 
advanced years, and to the darkness of the present House of 
Lords, especially in the place where the throne is situated,— 
rendered it impossible for him to read the Royal Speech with 
facility. Most patiently and good-naturedly did he struggle 
with the task, often hesitating, sometimes mistaking, and at 
others correcting himself. On one occasion he stuck alto- 
gether, when, after two or three ineffectual efforts to make 
out the word, he was obliged to give it up, when turning to 
Lord Melbourne, who stood on his right hand, and looking 
him most significantly in the face, he said, in a tone suffi- 
ciently loud to be audible in all parts of the house, “ Eh! 
what is it?’ The infinite good-natue and bluntness with 
which the question was put, would have reconciled the most 
inveterate republican to monarchy in England, so long as it is 
embodied in the person of William the Fourth. Lord Mel- 
bourne having whispered the obstructing word, the King pro- 
ceeded to toil through the speech, but by the time he got to 
about the middle, the Librarian brought him two wax tapers, 
on which he suddenly, paused, and raising his head, and look- 
ing at the Lords and Commons, he addressed them on the 
spur of the moment in a perfectly distinct voice, and without 
the least embarrassment or the mistake of a single word, in 
these terms :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“JT have hitherto not been able, from want of light, to 

read this speech in the way its importance deserves ; but, as 
lights are now brought me, I will read it again from the com- 
mencement, and in a way which, I trust, will command your 
attention.” 
He then again, though evidently fatigued by the difficulty 
of reading in the first instance, began at the beginning, and 
read through the speech in a manner which would have done 
credit to any professor of elocution,—though it was clear he 
laboured under a slight hoarseness, caused most probably by 
cold. The sparkling of the diamonds in the crown, owing to 
the reflection caused by the lighted candles, had a fine effect. 
Probably this was the first occasion on which a King of Eng- 
land ever read his speech by candle-light, at the opening of 
his Parliament. | : 

Shakspeare lays it down as a maxim—* Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” In this Shakspeare is wrong. 
It is no doubt true as a general rule, but it does not admit of 
universal application. Had Shakspeare lived in the reign of 
William the Fourth, he would never have penned the obser- 
vation in the unqualified way in which it stands, He would 
have seen in the person of our present Sovereign an excep- 
tion to the rule. His head does not lie uneasily, The Crown 
sits lightly on it. Not that he is indifferent about the wel- 
fare of his subjects; far from it; but because he believes that 
they live under a mild and paternal and enlightened Govern- 
ment, and that, conscious of nothing but the most kindly feel- 
ings towards them, he never allows his mind to be haunted 
for one moment with any suspicion of their loyalty to his per- 
son or fidelity to his throne. It is one of the irresistible ten- 
dencies of his nature to look on the sunny side of the picture; 





vanced ie His nose is short and broad, rather than other- 
is fo 


rehead is pretty ample both in breadth and 








in this case his unsuspecting disposition will not betray him 
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into any error. The generous confidence he reposes in the 
friendly feelings of his subjects towards him, is not misplaced. 
Few monarchs have reigned more in the affections of his sub- 
jects than does William the Fourth of England. 

What I have said respecting the opening of the present Ses- 
sion applies in the main to the opening of every Session when 
the King is personally present. When he is absent the 
opening takes place by commission, the Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, reading his speech from the 
woolsack. 

On the-meeting of a new Parliament, after the delivery of 
the King’s speech, the first thing done is that of the Lord 
Chancellor, or Keeper of the Great Seal, taking the oaths and 
subscribing the declarations, as prescribed by various Acts of 
the Legislature. ‘The certificate of the clerk of the crown 
respecting the sixteen Peers elected to serve in Parliament 
for Scotland * is next read, after which all the Peers present 
take the oaths, and subscribe the declaration in the same 
manner as the Lord Chancellor. When this is done some bill 
is read pro forma, on which the Lord Chancellor reports his 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne. The Committee of Privi- 
leges is next appointed, after which the house adjourns to the 
same day as the House of Commons. At the beginning of 
every other Session of the same Parliament, after prayers are 
said, the same forms are gone through, with the exception of 
taking the oaths and subscribing the declaration. Any Peer 
voting before he has taken the oaths, renders his whole pro- 
perty liable to forfeiture. Peers who expect to be absent 
during the whole or part of the sitting of the new Parliament 
must be present to name their proxies; otherwise they cannot 
vote by proxy. 

At the next meeting of their Lordships, which, at the com- 
mencement of a new Parliament, usually takes place in five 
or six days after the delivery of the King’s speech, they take 
that speech into their consideration in the same way as in the 
other house.t At the opening of a new session, the house 
only adjourns for a few hours. Though an amendment is 
usually moved to the answer to the King’s Address,—it is 
chiefly done for the purpose of affording a better opportunity 
for the expression of the opinions of the opponents of Govern- 
ment, and not with the fixed determination of pressing the 
house to a division on the subject. 

Before proceeding to business, prayers are read on every 
succeeding day during the session, by the junior bishop. The 
house usually meets at ten o’clock, when some law Lords and 
two or three Peers sit for the purpose of hearing cases of 
appeal. The house generally closes the hearing of appeals at 
three o’clock, and adjourns to five, when it again assembles 
for the purpose of legislating on the business of the nation. 

As the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
is, by virtue of his office, Speaker of the House, the Lords 
have not, like the Commons, on the meeting of every new 
Parliament to choose a Speaker; but in the event of his ab- 
sence (and also that of any other Peer authorised by the King 
to supply that place, on any occasion,) from the house the 
Lords have a right to choose their own Speaker until his 
return, This right, however, never becomes the subject of 
party contest, one of the two Deputy Speakers being always 
present to take the seat of the absent Lord Chancellor. 

It is unnecessary to say, that the Lord chancellor sits on the 
woolsack during the proceedings of the house. His Lordship, 
when on the woolsack, is always clothed in his robes of office 
asa Law Judge. The Great Seal and Mace always lie be- 
fore him. When his Lordship rises to sptak, he must quit 
the woolsack and take the place to which he is entitled ac- 
cording to his rank as a Peer. He has a right to speak on 
any subject that comes before the house, and so far possesses 
a privilege which is denied to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

A certain number of the Judges, Masters of Chancery, and 
of the King’s Privy Council, are always summoned by writ to 
be in attendance during the sitting of each Parliament. They 
are not permitted to sit among the Peers, but, as before stated, 
have two seats resembling the woolsack in the middle of the 
floor for themselves. The Peers usually sit with their hats 
on, but the Judges and King’s Council must sit uncovered. 
They are not permitted to speak on any subject, or under any 
circumstances until they are formally required to do so; even 
then, if any noble Lord opposes their speaking, the question 
that leave be granted thei to speak, must be first decided in 
the affirmative by a majority of the house. 





* The twenty-eight Irish Representative Peers are chosen for life. 
+ More ample information on this subject will be fuund in “ Ran- 
dom Recollections of the House of Commons,” 


In the House of Lords instead of a Peer addressing himself 
to the Lord Chancellor, as the members of the other House do 
sag Speaker, he must address himself to the Lords gene- 
rally. \ 

As regards the frequency of speaking, the same regulations 
are observed as in the Lower House. No member is allowed 
to speak a second time on any question, except it be in the 
way of explanation, or when the Peer who made the motion 
wishes to reply. This applies to the proceedings when their 
Lordships are sitting as a House ; when in Committee, they 
may speak as often as they think proper. No noble Lord 
must, on any occasion, or under any circumstances, mention 
the name or title of any other noble Lord. If he wishes to 
refer to any particular Peer, he must do so in some such phra- 
seology as the following—* The noble Duke,” or “ the noble 
Marquis who has just sat down,” “ the noble Earl, at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government,” “ the noble and learned Lord,” 
* the ale Lord that spoke last,” “the noble Viscount who 
spoke last but one,” “the noble Baron who spoke last but 
two,” &c. &c. 

In conducting bills through the house, nearly the same order 
is observed as in the commons. Though there is no specific 
rule or regulation against opposing a bill on its first reading, 
there is a conventional understanding among the members 
that no opposition be offered to any measure at that stage of 
the proceedings. Nor is any measure, except in very pecu- 
liar circumstances, opposed on its third reading. The opposi- 
tion, debate, and division, are always expected to take place 
on the second reading. ‘The first and third readings are con- 
curred in as a matter of course. 

When the measure to be introduced is one of great impor- 
tance, and likely to lead to a warm and lengthened discussion, 
the usual practice is to ask leave to bring in the bill. The 
Peer, who asks such permission of the house, prefaces his mo- 
tion to that effect by an ample statement of the provisions of 
the intended measure, with the grounds on which he rests its 
alleged necessity or expediency. The motion for this per- 
mission is almost invariably assented to, those who may be 
expected to be opposed to it, urging as their reason for acqui- 
escing in its introduction, that, as it is not before them, they 
cannot be expected to give any decided opinion on its merits, 
and adding that they reserve any opposition they may have to 
offer to it until it is regularly before them, and they have had 
time duly to examine its provisions. 

When a bill has been read a second time, the next thing to 
be done is to move that it be committed. This is always 
assented to by the opposing Peers as a matter of course, be- 
cause they know that the same majority that carried the second 
reading of the bill, would inevitably carry its committal. If 
the measure be one of great and gencral importance, it is 
referred to the consideration of a Committee of the whole 
House: if only of limited or local interest, it is referred to a 
Select Committee. 

In Committees of the whole House, the various clauses of a 
measure are read seriatim, in order that any noble Lord, should 
he feel so inclined, may have an opportunity of proposing either 
the entire omission of particular clauses or some amendment 
to them. On those clauses which recognise leading princi- 
ples, or which, in other words, may be said to embody the 
principle of the measure, a discussion takes place, whcih is 
often as ample and animated as on the second reading of the 
bill. The only differences in the two cases are, that when in 
Committee the Lord Chancellor does not sit on the woolsack, 
but has his place supplied by the Earl. of Shaftesbury, the 
Chairman of Committees,—that every member may speak as 
often as he pleases,—and that no proxies are allowed to vote. 

In Select Committees, which consist only of ten o1 fifteen, 
or some other limited number of Peers, the sittings are always 
in an apartment up stairs, or some other apartment adjoining 
the House. When on these occasions one member addresses 
the other members of the Committee he must do so uncovered, 
but he may remain iwhis seat, if he please, all the time he is 
addressing them. 

When a bill has gone through Committee, a report of the 
a'terations or alleged amendments which have been made in 
its provisions, is read to the house, and it is for the house to 
reject or adopt those alleged amendments, as it thinks proper; 
or it may adopt part and reject the remainder. On bringing 
up the report on measures of importance, I have often seen 
very warm discussions arise, though a division takes place but 
sais at that stage of the bill. When the report of the Com- 
mittee is read and approved of, the bill is ordered to stand for 
a third reading ona given day, but it cannot take place on the 
day on which the report is brought up. When the bill is read 
a third time the question is immediately put by the Lord 
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Chancellor, that it do pass, which is always acquiesced in as 
a matter of course. Ifthe measure originated with the Lords 
themselves, it is sent down to the Commons by a deputation, 
usually consisting of two Masters in Chancery. No Peer can, 
under any circumstances, be sent to the house of Commons, 
as that would be deemed derogatory to the character of their 
Lordships. The bill has, in the supposed case, to go through 
essentially the same forms in the Lower House as if it had 
originated there. The nature of these forms I have described 
in “Random Recollections of the House of Commons.” When 
the measure has passed the Lower House, it is returned to the 
Lords, in order that they may accept or reject the alterations 
or amendments, or any part of them, which have been made 
on it. If they approve of the alterations made, the bill is 





engrossed or written fairly out on parchment, and is imme- 
diately sent to the King to receive the Royal Assent, on which 
it becomes the law of the land. But if the King refuses his 
signature to it, as George the Third did in the case of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1806, it necessarily falls to the 
ground. The way in which the King intimates his determi- 
nation not to give his assent to the measure, is not by a posi- 
tive refusal in so many words; he simply observes, in answer 
to the application made to him for that purpose, “Le Roi 
s’avisera,”’ namely; “The King will consider of it,” which is 
understood to be a final determination not to sanction the 
measure. When the Royal Assent is given to any measure 
—which it can be in bills requiring haste without the King’s 
presence, by executing a Commission for the purpose to some 


him advances to the bar to receive the bill,—he says, “ The 
Commons have passed an act entituled, &c., to which they 
desire your Lordships’ concurrence.” As he makes the obser- 
vation he hands the bill to the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, who receives it with a nod, and 
returns to the woolsack. The member presenting it, and 
those who accompany him, then retire from the bar, making 
the same reverences as when they advanced to it, and return 
to their own house. The Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, on reaching the woolsack reads aloud, so 
as to be heard by all the other Peers, the title of the bill sent 
up to their house. The same ceremony is gone through on 
the bringing up of every bill, though fifteen or twenty should 
be brought up at once. 

It is not- requisite in the Lords, as in the Commons, that 
forty, or any considerable number of members be present be- 
fore commencing business. If the Lord Chancellor, two 
other temporal Peers, and a Bishop are present, it will suffice. 
I have often seen the business begun when the number of 
members in the House did not exceed ten or twelve, and on 
many occasions on which no questions of importance were 
expected to come before their Lordships, I have known the 
evening’s sitting concluded without numbering twenty Peers, 

There is a rule or regulation in the House of Lords, pre- 
cisely the same as that in the Commons, prohibiting the 


bringing forward of the same measure more than once during 
the same Session. 





of his nobles—the clerk of the Parliament intimates the cir- 
cumstance to their Lordships,—the clerk of the Crown having 
previously read the title of the bill. Ifthe bill bea public one, 
the answer is, “Le Roi le veut,” viz., “ The King wills it so 
to be.” Ifa private bill, the answer is, “Soit fait comme il 
est desiré,” namely, “ Let it be as it is desired.” If the bill 
relates to sums of money granted to his Majesty, it must be 
carried up and presented by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Lords having nothing to do with money mat- 
ters. The answer of the King to such bills is, “Le Roi 
remercie ses loyaux sujets, accepte leur benevolence, et aussi 
le veut,”—which means that “The King thanks his loyal sub- 
jects, accepts their benevolence, and wills it so to be.” 

If the Lords refuse to acquiesce in any alterations which 
the other house may have made in a measure sent down by 
them, a conference is demanded, which used to take place in 
the Painted Chamber before the late destructive fire, but 
which is now held in another adjoining apartment. The con- 
ference consists of certain members deputed by each house. 
The Lords sit covered at a table, while the Commons must 
stand uncovered during the conversational discourse that takes 
place on the points in dispute. If the two houses cannot come 
to an understanding together, the business is at an end, and 
the measure falls to the ground. The same observation 
equally applies to bills which have originated in the other 
house and been sent up to their Lordships, should the altera- 
tions, under the name of amendments, made by the latter, not 
receive the sanction of the former. Bills sent up by the Com- 
mons for the sanction of their Lordships are immediately 
returned, should no alteration be proposed, with the words 
written on them, “Soit baille aux Communes.” All bills 
sent up by the Commons have to go through substantially the 
same forms as those which originate in the Lords. 

When a bill is sent up by the Commons to the Lords, the 
member bearing it is usually accompanied by a number of 
other members. The object in this is to show the respect 
which the Lower house entertains towards the Peers. The 
Usher of the Lords announces this deputation in these words, 
“ My Lords, a message from the Commons,” when the Lord 
Chancellor desires the persons bearing it to be brought in. As 
the Member of the Commons who carries the bill advances on 
these occasions towards the bar of the house of Lords, he 


The mode of taking the votes in the House of Lords is very 
different from that adopted in the Commons. The manner of 
taking the votes in the Lower House will be found detailed 
at length in the work to which I have already more than 
once referred. In the Upper House the members give their 
votes beginning at the lowest baron, and proceeding seriatim 
to the peers highest in rank. Every one answers by himself, 
“Content,” or ** Not Content,” according as he is friendly or 
opposed to the measure before the house. If the numbers 
should chance to be equal, it is invariably presumed that the 
house is against the bill, so that the “ Not Contents,” or its 
opponents, succeed as completely in defeating it as if they had 
a majority of twenty to one. While the votes are being taken 
every one remains in his place, but when they are all taken, 
the * Contents” go below the bar, while the “ Not Contents,” 
remain within the bar. . 

Ministers and their adherents sit, as in the House of Com- 
mons, on the benches on the right side of the house, and the 
opposition on the left. The disproportion between the tories 
and liberals is so great in the lords, that when a change of 
ministry, and a consequent change of places by the two par- 
ties occurs, the comparative emptiness of the benches for- 
merly crowded, and the crowded state of those formerly so 
empty, has a curious appearance to the eye of one in the ha- 
bit of attending the house. 

It is only, as in the House of Commons, by sufferance, that 
the newspapers publish the proceedings in the House of Lords. 
There is an express standing order against any such publica- 
tion. Of course it is equally contrary to the orders of the 
house that strangers should be present during the debates. 
The practice of excluding them during the time a division 
takes place, is still observed in the Upper as well as in the 
Lower House. 

The House of Lords, like that of the Commons, usually ad- 
journs from day to day, except on Fridays, when it adjourns 
till Monday. At Easter, however, both houses adjourn for 





the bottom of the instrument through a slit made for the purpose. 
The ends of the ribbon or parchment are put into the Seal, and the 
wax is poured into an orifice left at the top of the Seal for the pur- 
pose. The Scal is one inch and a half thick when fixed to reccive 
the wax. The impression of the Seal is exactly six inches in di- 
ameter, and three quarters of an inch in thickness. 





makes three low bows, and addressing himself to the Lord 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, who, with the Great Seal* before 





* There is nothing of which one hears so frequently, or of which 
so little is known, as the Great Seal. The statement, so ofien made 
in giving an account of the proceedings in the Upper House, of the 
Lord Chancellor carrying it before him, is altogether a fiction. His 
Lordship merely carries before him the bag in which it is deposited 
when he receives it from the King, or when, on his retirement from 
office, he delivers it up into his Majesty’s hands. This bag is em- 
broidered with tassels of gold, silver, and silk, beautifully worked 
together. His Majesty’s arms are on both sides. The bag is about 
twelve inches square. The Great Scal is made of silver, and mea- 
sures seven inches in diameter. It is in two parts, and is attached 
to the letters patent by a ribbon or slip of parchment inserted at 


The obverse represents the King on horseback, habited in a flow- 
ing mantle, holding a marshal’s baton in his right hand; in the 
back ground is a ship in full sail, surrounded with the legend Gu- 
lielmus Quartus Dei Gratia Britanniarum Rex. Fidei Defensor: 
under the foreground of the figure is a trident within a wreath of 
oak. The reverse represents the King crowned, and in his corona- 
tion robes, holding the sceptre and mound seated in St. Edward’s 
Chair; on his right hand is Britannia, Peace, and Plenty; on his 
left Neptune holding his trident, Religion and Faith; over the head 
of the King are the Arms of England surrounded with palm leaves, 
and under his feet a caduceus, the whole within a border of oak 
leaves and acorns. On every new accession to the throne a new 
Seal is struck, and the old one is cut into four pieces and deposited 
in the Tower. The die for the present Seal was struck by Mr. 
Benjamin Wyon, and is allowed on all hands to be unrivalled as a 








work of art. 
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nearly a fortnight, and, if it appear proper to the members, 
they may adjourn either of the houses for any period they 
think proper. When Sir Robert Peel's administration was 
dissolved in April last year, both houses were adjourned for a 
month, in order that time might be afforded to the members 
of the ministry, in the Commons, to be re-elected, and the ad- 
ministration consolidated. An adjournment, however long, 
makes no alteration in the state of measures before the house ; 
on its again meeting they are taken up at the particular stage 
in which they were left. It is different when a prorogation 
takes place. All bills and measures, however far advanced 
through the house; fall as much to the ground as if they had 
never been before it. The King has no right to adjourn the 
Lords. * Jt can only be done by the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, with the consent of the house ; but 
his Majesty can, whenever he pleases, prorogue the house, 
and therefore his private wish, ca any occasion, for an ad- 
—— has only to be known to be complied with. Both 

ouses usually, but not always, adjourn at the same times and 
for the same periods; but the one has no influence over the 
other in this or in any other respect. The King may order 
Parliament to adjourn toany place he pleases. It is a mistake 
to suppose it must always meet at Westminster. 

I stated in the former part of this chapter that the lords 
have nothing to do with money bills in the way of making 
any alteration in them, but that they must either accept or 
7 them as sent up to them by the House of Commons. If 
a bill, however, pertaining to money, be mixed up with other 
matters in the form of one bill, the money clauses may be ex- 
punged, and the other part of the bill be preserved. An in- 
stance occurred last session in the case of the Church of Ire- 
land Bill. Their lordships having no objection to the Tithes 
Bill, but being, on the contrary, friendly to it, concurred in 
the clauses which related to it, while, on the motion of an op- 
position peer, no fewer than thirty-two clauses bearing on the 
appropriation of the property of the Church to other than eccle- 
siastical purposes, were expunged. As ministers, however, 
declined to proceed with the Tithes Bill detached from the 
appropriation measure, the former of course fell to the ground. 

t is not necessary that the speaker be a peer of the realm. 
On different occasions one of the judges, not a peer, has, when 
there eoey to be no Lord Chancellor at the time, and the 
keeper of the Great Seal has been absent,—presided on the 
woolsack; but in such cases he has, of course, no vote. In 
the sessions of 1835, Sir William Pepys, Master of the Rolls, 
though only a member of the House of Commons, occupied 
the woolsack for several weeks during the absence of Lord 
Denman, who was then engaged in the performance of his 
judicial duties at the country assizes. 

Strangers in the gallery, as in the House of Commons, are 
always ordered out when a division is about to take place; 
but the moment it is over, they are re-admitted. Members 
of the Commons never go to the stranger’s gallery, but stand 
outside the bar, or in the open space outside the throne. 

I have already stated, that the house usually sits in its judi- 
cial capacity from ten o’clock in the morning till three in the 
afternoon. The public are then admitted without a peer’s 
order. The gallery, however, is not open on such occasions : 
the public stand outside the bar. The number of peers pre- 
sent, during the transaction of judicial business, seldom ex- 
ceeds six or seven, usually consisting of three or four of the 
judges, and two or three other peers. 

he Peers have a right to call for the assistance of Counsel, 
when any measure which they think requires such aid is 
before the house. The latest instances in which they have 
employed Counsel, were in the case of the Stafford Election 
Bribery business in the Session of 1834, and in that of the 
Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, last Session. The Coun- 
sel on such occasions stand outside the bar, from which place 
ue witnesses and address their Lordships. 

hen any question of very great importance is to be 
—_ before the house, any Peer has the right of compell- 
ing the attendance of the other Peers. The method adopted 
in this case is, to issue a circular to each Peer, requiring his 
presence on the day fixed on, which is synonymous with a 
call of the house in the other branch of the legislature. 





* These observations equally apply to the Lower House. 











CHAPTER IIL. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


In the foregoing chapter I have mentioned the leading 
rules, regulations, &c., of the house, with some of the privi- 
leges of Peers. There are a great many other forms and 
observances of minor importance enjoined in the standing 
orders of the house, but only a part of them is attended to. 
It is a standing order of the house, as previously mentioned, 
that no part of the proceedings of the house be published, and 
consequently every newspaper in the kingdom is daily and 
weekly guilty of an infraction of that order, as are the’ Peers 
themselves in — countenancing it. Another order not 
very strictly adhered to, is that which enjoins every Peer to 
sit in the place which he is entitled to occupy in virtue of 
his relative rank. One standing order never enforced is, that 
every Lord who enters the house after prayers shall be fined 
according to his rank. If he be a Baron or a Bishop, the 
penalty is to be one shilling; and “ if any degree above,” he 
1s to be fined two shillings. Every Lord who does not go to 
the house at all, and renders no admissible excuse for his ab- 
sence, is to be subject to a fine of five shillings. The penalties 
thus exacted are ordered to be given to the poor. Were this 
order strictly enforced, the paucity of attendance at the time 
of prayers, and the emptiness of the benches sometimes for 
weeks in succession, would prove the source of no inconsider- 
able revenue to the poor. Another of the standing orders 
which are daily violated is, that which prohibits any Peer 
from entering the House of Commons without first obtaining 
leave from the house of which he isa member. The truth is, 
that the standing orders of the house are so numerous, and 
embrace such a variety of points, that it were matter of as 
much difficulty rigidly to observe them as most people, whose 
business is exclusively with the Excise, find it to be to keep 
its laws. The standing orders amount in number to no fewer 
than two hundred and thirteen. ; 

Every one who has had an opportunity of observing the 
proceedings in both houses, must have been struck with the 
decided superiority of the Upper over the Lower House in re- 
gard to the talent, order, and good taste displayed in debating 
on public questions. 

Observations to this effect are invariably made by those 
who have been present during debates in both houses; and 
they have generally expressed their surprise at the circum- 
stance. It appears to me that nothing could be more capable 
of easy explanation. In the first place, the Peers being here- 
ditary, and once in the Upper House remaining there for life, 
have, in the great majority of cases, been members for a long 
course of years, and, consequently, have all the advantage of 
experience in regard to its proceedings over the other branch 
of the legislature. Then, again, the greater part of them 
have the further advantage of having been drilled into habits 
of public speaking and smog | public business, by a sort 
of apprenticeship in the House of Commons. And how much 
long practice sharpens the faculties of the mind, as well as 
in most cases improves the manner of public speaking, must 
be known to everybody who has ever thought on the subject. 
The Commons have no such advantages: a great number of 
the members of that house retire at every general election,— 
not to mention the changes which take place in the repre- 
sentation of the country in the interval; while their places 
are supplied by raw country gentlemen, and persons who 
know nothing of public business or public speaking,—many of 
whom perhaps never were in the house in their lives. To 
school such persons into a knowledge of the rules and forms 
of the house, requires, in many cases, a period of some years. 
But this is not all. In the House of Commons, the members 
being responsible to their constituents, and liable to be dis- 
missed on the recurrence of every new general election, are 
often, for the sake ofsretaining their good opinion, obliged to 
make speeches whether Nature has intended them for public 
speaking or not; and often, too, on particular subjects with 
which they are but very imperfectly acquainted. Indifferent 
exhibitions on the floor of the Lower House must, in many 
cases be the result of this disagreeable necessity. In the 
Upper House, the members are more fortunately circum- 
stanced. Responsible to. no constituency or person, and cer- 
tain of their seats for life, unless they commit any serious 
crime against the State, they are perfectly free to act as they 
choose—to make a speech or maintain an unbroken silence, 
just as they fee] inclined. 

The scenes of confusion so common in the other house, are 
of very rare occurrence in the Lords. In the latter place 


one’s ears are never assailed by the zoological sounds so fre- 
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quently to be heard in the Lower House. The art of cock-crow- 
ing has yet to be learned by the Peers; nor have any of their 
Lordships yet afforded evidence of possessing the enviable 
acquirement of braying like a certain long-eared animal, 
elping like a dog, or mewing like the feline creation. You, 
are no sounds in the Upper House resembling those emitted 
by a Scotch bag-pipe or an Italian hand-organ. There are 
no ventriloquists there: if you wish to see exhibitions, and 
hear sounds of this description, you must descend to the 
Lower House, where you cannot fail to form a very exalted 
opinion of the talents of the principal performers. 

In the Lords, the triumphant party never even cheer, in 
the usual acceptation of the term, however great the victory 
they have achieved over their opponents. The announcement 
of the result of every division is heard in unbroken silence. 
In the course of the debates—however high party feeling run 
on each side of the question—you never witness any other 
demonstration of that feeling than in an occasional “ Hear, 
hear!” Or it may be, your ears are greeted with cries of 
“Order, order!” from the opposite side, when any member 
is transgressing, or is supposed to be transgressing, the rules 
of the house, either as regards the respect due to some Peer 
individually, or to the house in its collective capacity. You 
are struck with the gravity which usually characterises the 
proceedings in the Upper House. The contrast will appear 
particularly striking if you have been in the other house in 
some of its more noisy and uproarious moods. The gravity, 
indeed, of the proceedings in the Lords, often verges on 
dulness: still you cannot fail to be struck with the superior 
talents and business habits of their Lordships. 

There is one thing which goes far to account for the supe- 
rior gravity and order which characterise the proceedings of 
the hereditary branch of the legislature, apart from the influ- 
ence which their Lordships’ own notions of dignity have in 
producing those effects. I allude to the circumstance of the 
disparity in the number of members in each house. Though 
the number of members in the House of Lords is only about a 
third less than the number of members of the other house, the 
attendance on important occasions in the latter place, is 
usually nearly three times as great as that in the Lords. The 
system of voting by proxy in the Upper House, while no such 
system exists in the Lower, accounts for this. It is unne- 
cessary to add, that whenever business is transacted, or any 
question discussed, either by large or small assemblages, there 
must of necessity be much more order and regularity of pro- 
ceeding in the latter than in the former case. 

You will never on any occasion, from the commencement 
to the close of a session, observe any of the Peers lying hori- 
zontally on the seats,—which is so general a practice in the 
other house. They have too high a sense of their own dignity 
for that. Neither do you, with two exceptions, ever see any 
of them somnolent. The exceptions I refer to are a Ministe- 
rial Duke and a member of the Right Rev. Bench of Bishops. 
His Grace has not been very regular in his attendance of late: 
formerly he was very exemplary in his legislative conduct in 
so far as his presence and his votes were concerned ; but he 
never heard a word of the debates. No matter how important 
the question, or who were the speakers,—there he sat firmly 
locked in the arms of Morpheus, with his head half buried in 
his breast. He always sat, as Milton would have said, “ apart 
by himself.” What is worthy of observation is, that he was 
most regular in his attendance when there was no subject of 
importance before the house; and when, consequently, the 
benches were comparatively empty. If there was one bench 
on his side of the house which was unoccupied, on it he was 
sure to seat himself. The Right Rev. Prelate to whom I 
refer, has not quite so strong a disposition to somnolency : he 
only addresses himself to sleep occasionally during the pro- 
ceedings; but when he does so, there is no mistake about the 
matter. Soundly and well does he sleep. Nothing will 
awake him until he has had his nap out. Not even the thun- 
ders of Lord Brougham’s eloquence, when in his most violent 
and impassioned moods, have the slightest effect in the way of 
disturbing the Right Rev. Prelate’s slumbers. While the 
Lord Chancellor, in the debate on the Irish Tithes Bill, in 
August, 1834, was causing the walls of the house to resound 
with the fierce invectives he hurled “at all and sundry” op- 
wy to Ministers, and especially at the devoted head of the 

rl of Mansfield,—the Right Rev. Bishop slept as “ sweetly” 
as if his Lordship had only been singing a lullaby. The zest 
with which he enjoys a stolen slumber appears to be so great, 
that he must often, on awaking, have cordially concu with 
Sancho Panza in invoking a thousand blessings on the head of 
him who invented sleep. In fact, the profoundness of his 
slumbers seems to be in proportion to the loudness of the tones 





of the speaker. How profound, if this hypothesis be a correct 
one, would be his Reverence’s repose in the immediate vici- 
nity of the Falls of Niagara! Byron loved the ocean’s roar. 
The roar of this mighty cataract would be “ most sweet 
music” to the Right Rev. Prelate’s ears. 

Though the House of Lords meets and is prorogued con- 
temporaneously with that of the Commons, and though, like 
the Commons, it sits almost every evening during the session, 
Saturdays excepted, I doubt whether its sederunts, taken in 
the aggregate, occupy a sixth part of the time consumed in 
the sittings of the Commons. Sometimes the average dura- 
tion of their Lordships’ sittings will not, for five or six conse- 
cutive weeks, exceed an hour each evening. In the course of 
a whole session, they do not perhaps sit till nine o’clock above 
twenty times; not till twelve, six times; and not till two, 
above once or twice. 

There are seldom more than twenty or thirty Peers present, 
except when some unusually important business is before the 
house. ‘The place and proceedings are consequently on such 
occasions extremely dull and uninteresting. 

Though the Lords have the same right of introducing any 
measure they think proper, except money bills, as the Com- 
mons, they have not of late years availed themselves of their 
privilege to any great extent. They have allowed the other 
house to introduce most of the measures which have passed 
the Legislature for some years past. Mr. Hume and other 
members of the Commons have complained of this, as throwing 
all the burden of legislation on the representatives of the 
people. It is understood that the Upper House is, in future, 
to take a more active. part in introducing meesures into Par- 
liament. . 

The House of Lords consists of three Peers of the Blood 
Royal, all of whom are, as a matter of course, dukes; of 
twenty-one other dukes; nineteen marquises; one hundred 
and ten earls; eighteen viscounts; one hundred and eighty- 
two barons ; sixteen representative Peers of Scotland ; twen- 
ty-eight representative Peers of Ireland ; twenty-six English 

ishops, and four Irish Bishops; making in all four hundred 
and twenty-seven members. 

The title of Duke was originally synonymous with that of 
the leader of an army. It is derived from the Latin word 
“ Dux,” which signifies a leader or general. The first person 
created a duke was Edward the Black Prince. His father, 
Edward the Third, conferred on him the title of Duke of 
Cornwall ; a title which, though afterwards merged in the 
principality of Wales, has ever since been possessed by the 
heir apparent to the crown. The celebrated Henry Planta- 
— was the second personage who enjoyed the title. Duke- 

oms were not, however, hereditary at this period; they were 
only conferred, with the exception of the-princes of the blood 
royal, on those who had distinguished themselves in the field 
of battle. The general impression is, that they did not be- 
come hereditary until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1572, the title was entirely extinct. It was revived 
 Enaag the First, in the person of the celebrated George 

illiers. , 

A duke’s parliamentary robes are made of fine scarlet cloth, 
lined with white taffeta, with four guards of ermine on each 
side; each guard is surmounted by gold lace, and the robe 
itself is tied up to the left shoulder by a white riband. His 
cap consists of crimson velvet, lined and turned up with 
ermine, with a gold tassel on the top. It is only, however, 
on occasions of ceremony that a duke uses his robes. His 
coronation robes are different. Formerly dukes were created 
by cincture of sword, mantle of state, the imposition of caps 
and coronets of gold upon their -heads, and the putting of 
verges of gold into their hand. This ceremony always took 
place in open parliament, and was observed so late as the 
reign of James the First. Dukes are now created by letters 
patent from the King. A duke’s eldest son is usually, by 
courtesy, called marquis, and the other sons are called lords. 
The King, when addressing them officially, styles them his 
“Right trusty and right entirely beloved cousins and coun- 
cillors.” 

Marquises were first created in the fourteenth century. 
The first person on whom the dignity was conferred was 
Robert De Vere. He was created ee of Dublin in 1386 
by Richard the Second. Another creation took place in the 
same reign ; from which time the title is supposed to have 
been extinct until the reign of Edward the Sixth. It was re- 
vived by that monarch merely as an ensign of honour, and 
soon hecame a regular grade of nobility. arquises are cre- 
ated by letters patent from the King. Their eldest sons are 
called earls from courtesy; but neither they nor the sons of 
dukes are entitled to a seat in the house of Peers, nor to any 
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of the privileges of nobility. The state robes of a marquis 
differ but slightly from those of a duke. The King calls him 
his “ Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin.” 

The most ancient of the several titles belonging to the 
peerage of this country, is that of Earl. When the dignity 
was first conferred is not known; but it is supposed to be as 
ancient as the time of the Roman sway in Britain. It was 
originally, in every case, attached to the possession, or govern- 
ment, or both together, of some large tract ordivision of land, 
now known by the name of county or shire. An earl in 
former times was entrusted with the sole administration of 
justice, joined to a military command, in the district in which 

e resided. His powers were similar to those of the present 
te raped ape ees of our colonies. In the course of time the 

ignity was conferred by letters patent from the King, and 
earls, ceased to exercise, in virtue of their title, this extensive 
jurisdiction. As these titles became more general, they were 
not confined, as formerly, to counties, but extended to towns, 
villages, estates,and, in a few instances, even to surnames. 
The difference in their robes of state from those of dukes and 
marquises, is but very trifling. When addressed officially, 
the King styles them his “ Right trusty and right-well beloved 
cousins.” 

The first creation of a viscount took place in the year 1440, 
by Henry the Sixth, who conferred the dignity on John Beau- 
mont by letters patent. The title has ever since been be- 
stowed in the same way. Before the time of Henry the 
Sixth, the term viscount was applied to all the deputies of 
earls, or sheriffs of counties, but it did not invest the possessor 
with any rank of nobility. His robes-differ from the robes 
of the higher orders of nobility, in being less richly ornamented. 
The King officially styles them his “ Right trusty and well- 
beloved cousins.” 

The title of Baron was first conferred by William of Nor- 
mandy on his leading followers, as a reward for their services, 
when he conquered England. To the dignity, there was in 
every instance attached a certain portion of land, called a 
lordship or barony, the extent of which was proportioned to 
the importance of the services which William’s more distin- 
guished followers had respectively rendered him. The title, 
and all the privileges annexed to it, descend from father to 
son. Like the other orders of nobility, it is now created by 
letters patent from the King, and all heiresses of Barons can 
have their titles and privileges secured to them only by the 
same means. In the official addresses of the King, Barons 
are called “Right trusty and well-beloved.” The difference 
between their Parliamentary and Coronation costume and 
that of Viscounts, is so smal] as to be unworthy of notice. 

As the Lords Spiritual are so much of a class by themselves, 
I mention them last. Had I adhered to the orders of rank, 
however, I could not have done so. The Archbishops take 
precedence of aJ] other ranks of the peerage, with the single 
exception of the Royal Dukes. The Bishops take their rank 
between Viscounts and Barons. This rank was assigned to 
them by a specia] Act of Parliament in the thirty-first year of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. The Bishop of Sodor and 
Man has no seat in Parliament. The reason assiged for this 
is, the circumstance of his being appointed to that see by the 
Duke of Athol. The other Bishops hold their seats, not in 
virtue of anything in their ecclesiastical position, but in virtue 
of certain baronies annexed by the crown to their respective 
sees. The Irish Bishops sit in the House of Lords by rotation. 
The cycle by which they regulate theit admission into the 
house is so arranged that each Archbishop sits once in every 


four, and each Bishop once in every six sessions. ‘The Lords} Duk 


Spiritual vote on all questions except on trials for high trea- 
son, or other cases of a criminal nature. They deem it in- 
consistent with their ecclesiastical character to take any part 
in proceedings of this kind, and therefore always absent them- 
selves from the house on such occasions. 

The Lords have various powers and privileges peculiar to 
themselves. They are the sole judges in the arraignment of 
any Peer of the realm—in the impeachment of any Minister 
of the Crown—of Writs of Error relative to illegal proceed- 
ings in the Courts of Law—and in appeals from the Courts of 
Chancery. In all matters of importance, such as those which 
pertain to the corruption of Judges or Magistrates, or other 
persons filling judicial or civil situations of responsibility, they 
ean, whenever they please, put persons-on their oaths. All 
bills in any way affecting the rights of the Peers must origin- 
ate in their own house, and cannot be altered in the slightest 
degree by the House of Commons. Every Peer has a right 
to enter his protest on the Journals of the house against any 
measure of which he disapproves, and to state the reasons on 
which he grounds his dissent at any length he pleases. When 


sitting in judgment, the Peers do not give their decisions on 
oath as do the Members of the House of Commons, but simply 
on theirhonour. They are regarded by the Constitution as 
the hereditary counsellors of the King, and may, at any time, 
demand admittance to his presence to give him their advice 
on any question they consider important. Their persons are 
for ever sacred in the eye of the law; they cannot be im- 
prisoned or arrested for debt, nor can they be outlawed in 
any civil action. Any person circulating scandalous reports 
respecting a Peer, no matter whether true or false, subjects 
himself to fine and imprisonment. Their houses cannot be 
entered under any circumstances, by the officers of justice, 
without a warrant under the King’s own hand, and under the 
hands of six Privy Councillors, four of whom must be Peers 
of the Realm. They have the right of qualifying a certain 
number of chaplains to perform divine service. 'The number, 
however, varies with the rank of the Peers. A Duke can 
qualify six; a Marquis or Earl, five; a Viscount, four; anda 
Baron, three. These are the leading powers and privileges 
of the Peers. They have various others of minor importance. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SCENES IN THE HOUSE. 


Scenes of confusion and uproar are of comparatively rare 
occurrence in the Upper House. In the Commons they are 
almost regarded as matters of course. I have sometimes seen 
six or seven decidedly rich ones, in the Lower House, in the 
course of one debate. In the Lords there is not, on an ave- 
rage, the same number in the course of a session. Were the 
Marquis of Londonderry and Lord Brougham absent, I believe 
an entire session might pass over without one; for F have 
mares has anything worthy of the name of a scene occur 
in the House for the last few years without either or both of 
these noblemen taking a conspicuous part in it. One very 
extraordinary scene occurred in April, 1831, on occasion of 
the King’s dissolving Parliament. Not having been in the 
house while this extraordinary scene was being enacted, I am 
not able to describe it from my own observation, but must 
take the account as it appeared in The Times newspaper of 
the following day, making such slight alterations in it as are 
necessary in converting it from the third to the first person. 

Their Lordships met at three o’clock. The house was 
crowded in every part. The Lord Chancellor having, as was 
understood, left the Woolsack for the purpose of receiving his 
Majesty, whose arrival had been announced by the firing of 
the Park guns, and the cheers of the multitude assembled 
outside the house. ° 

The Earl of Mansfield rose and said:—I move that the 
Earl of Shaftsbury do take the chair pro tempore. 

The Earl of Shaftsbury took his seat on the Woolsack. 

Lord Wharncliffe—I believe there can be no doubt on 
your Lordships’ minds as to the purpose for which we have 
this day met. 

The Duke of Richmond rose amidst the greatest confusion. 
—I rise to order. Some noble Lords are not in their places. 
I move the standing order of the House, that they do take 
their places. 

A noble Lord.—TI dissent from the suggestion of the noble 


e. 

The Duke of Richmond.—I maintain it is a standing order 
of the house that noble Lords take their proper places on 
such an occasion as the present, and if that order be not com- 
plied with, I will move another standing order, “That persons 
not members of the house be ordered to withdraw.” 

The scene of conffision which here ensued defies description. 
A number of peers, in all parts of the house, were calling out 
“ order, order,” at the full stretch of their voices, while the 
peeresses who were present—of whom there were many in 
full dress—were greatly alarmed. In the midst of the scene 
a noble lord, supposed to be Lord Lyndhurst, made some ob- 
servations which were not heard. 

The Duke of Richmond.—I have to complain of the use of 
such language as that which has just fallen from the noble 
lord; and [ shall move that the standing order against offen- 
sive language be read. (Renewed uproar, which it is impos- 
sible to describe.) 

When it had somewhat subsided, 

The Marquis of Londonderry’s voice was heard. He spoke 
in a very loud tone, and exhibited the utmost violence of man- 
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ner. He said—lI rise to order. I maintain that I am in pos- 
session of the house. I rise to accuse the noble Duke of 
bringing forward a very unfounded charge. I am not aware 
of any offensive language being used on this side of the house 
which could provoke the remarks of the noble Duke. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde.—After what has fallen from 
the noble Marquis, it is most desirable that the noble Duke 
should persist in his motion for the observance of the standing 
orders of the house. 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—I call on the noble Duke to 
mention any offensive language which has been used by the 
noble Baron (Lord Lyndhurst.) It appears to me that the 
noble Duke begins to think that he is to be the hero of the 
coup de état on this occasion, and that he fancies he can smo- 
ther that feeling which is essential to the expression of the 
sentiments of noble lords on this most extraordinary meeting. 





The violent tones and gestures of noble lords—the excite- 
ment, breaking down the constitutional usages, not to say 
civilities of life, astonished the spectators, and affected the 
ladies who were present with visible alarm. In a word, no- 


thing like this seene was ever before witnessed within the 


walls of Parliament.” 

The next scene which I shall give took place in July, 1834. 
It arose out of certain explanations which noble lords, mem- 
bers of Lord Melbourne’s government, were giving at the 
time, respecting the course which ministers meant to pursue 
relative to the Coercion Bill for Ireland,—Lord Grey having 


a few days before retired from office. I was present during 


the scene, and took notes of it at the time. The Duke of 
Buckingham, after violently attacking government, concluded 
his speech as follows :—* The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack seems very desirous of correcting the speeches of 


It appears to me that the noble Duke is endeavouring to set|other noble lords. I tell him to recollect his own speeches on 


aside the right of peers to declare their sentiments, by having 
recourse to so miserable an expedient as that of moving the 
standing orders of the house. 

The cries of “ order, order,” which now resounded through 
the house, were deafening. ‘They were mingled with shouts 
of “ order of the day,” during which, 

Lord Wharncliffe rose and said—Without wishing to pro- 
voke a discussion on the subject, I am anxious that it shall be 
entered on the Journals of the house, that I, in my place yes- 








this subject, and correct himself. . (Loud cheers from the o 

position.) ‘The honourable and learned member for Dublin 
may now be said to be sole Governor of Ireland. (“ Hear, 
hear.”) ‘The noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack (Lord 
Brougham) and his colleagues think they have buried the no- 
ble Earl (Grey) in his political sepulchre, and that he will no 
more disturb them, but they will find themselves mistaken. 
The spirit of the noble Earl will burst its cerements, and will 


jhaunt them in their festivities, and disturb the noble and 


terday, did give notice that I would move an humble address |learned Lord on the Woolsack in the midst of his ‘ potations 


to his Majesty, not to exercise his undoubted prerogative of| pottle deep.’” 


dissolving Parliament, 
to your lordships. 

The noble Lord here read the address, which was to the 
effect, that it appeared to the house, that under the extraordi- 
nary circumstances in which the country was placed, and the 
excitement then existing in the public mind, a prorogation or 
dissolution of Parliament was likely to be attended with the 
most disastrous consequences. (Loud cries of “hear, hear,” 
from the tory benches.) 

The Lord Chancellor at this moment entered the house, 
and addressed their lordships in the most emphatic manner in 
the following terms:— My Lords, I have never yet heard it 
doubted that the King possesses the prerogative of dissolving 
parliament at pleasure ; still less have I ever known a doubt 
to exist on the subject at a moment when the Lower House 
has thought fit to refuse the supplies.” 

Here there were tumultuous cries of * hear, hear,” mingled 
with shouts of “ the King, the King,” and tremendous uproar. 

The Lord Chancellor having retired from the house to re- 
ceive his Majesty. 

The Marquis of Londonderry called on Lord Shaftesbury 
to take the chair. (Cries of “ order, order,” ‘“ Lord Shaftes- 
bury,” “shame, shame,” “the King,” and the greatest up- 


I now beg leave to read the address 


roar.) 
The Earl of Shaftesbury having taken his seat on the Wool- 
sack, a scene of confusion ensued, of which it were impossi- 


ble for words to convey any idea. 


When it had partially sub- 
sided, 











A scene of confusion and uproar, which it is 
impossible to describe, followed the conclusion of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s speech, in the midst of which 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Brougham both rose 
at the same time to address their lordships, but the former 
gave way. 

Lord Brougham, (labouring under great excitement, and ad- 
dressing his first sentence to the Marquis of Lansdowne,) said 
—“Stop a minute! As to the concluding observations of 
the noble Duke, all I shall say is, that I do not frequent the 
same cabaret or ale-house as he does. (Deafening cries of 
“ Order, order.”) At all events, I do not recollect (continued 
Lord Brougham, with increased energy,) having met the noble 
Marquis (Londonderry) at the noble Duke’s ale-house pota- 
tions. My Lords, I have not a slang dictionary at hand.”— 

Here a whole host of noble Lords rose, amidst deafening 
uproar, to address the house. The first voice heard distinctly 
was that of 

The Marquis of Bute.—I rise to order. The noble and 
learned Lord is completely out of order. 

Several other noble Lords shouted “ Order, order,” at the 
same time. 

The Duke of Buckingham,—(with a look of ineffable self- 
complacency, and evident enjoyment of the scene,) I wish the 
noble and learned Lord to proceed. 

Lord Brougham remained for some time on his legs as if 
desirous of proceeding, but the confusion and noise in all parts 
of the house were so great as to render any effort to obtain a 
hearing altogether hopeless. The shouts of “Order, order,” 


The Marquis of Londonderry rose, with much warmth of from both sides, were absolutely deafening. Lord Brougham 
tone and violence of gesture, and said,—* As long as I hold a/at last resumed his seat, without uttering a word. 





seat in this house, I will never consent to” (The uproar} The Marquis of Bute.—I rise to order, not only from respect 
was here renewed with such tremendous violence as to pre-|to this house, but from respect to both the noble Lords them- 
vent the noble Marquis from proceeding farther.) It having |selves, as it is likely they may, in the heat of the moment, 
again partially subsided, \give utterance to language which they would afterwards re- 
The Earl of Mansfield rose and said,—My Lords, such a'gret. I am sure they will both see that it is with the most 
scene as this I never before witnessed in your lordships’ friendly feelings towards them that I wish to put an end to 
house, and hope I never shall see anything like it again. I) this altercation. 
have heard from the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack,| Lord Brougham.—The noble Marquis would have been 
with the utmost surprise, that it is the undoubted right of the|more deserving of my thanks if he had allowed me to sit 
Crown to dissolve parliament when the House of Commons|down, which I was just about to do at the time, without in- 
refuses the supplies. The noble and learned Lord had indeed, |terfering at all. With regard to the concluding observation 
perhaps with wilful ignorance, declared this to be the fact. I of the noble Duke— 
will use no intemperate language; but I wil] nevertheless} The Marquis of Londonderry.—TI rise to order. 
assert, as far as God Almighty has given me the means of| Lord Brougham (with great warmth.)—This, my lords, is 
understanding, that the Crown and the country are now about certainly not the way to keep order—(Renewed confusion and 
to be placed in a most awful predicament, unparalleled at any | uproar.) 
previous period. ‘The noble Earl was proceeding insomewhat| The Marquis of Londonderry.—I maintain, my lords, that 
the same strain, when the loud cries of “ the King, the King,” 


announced the approach of his Majesty, who, on entering, 
immediately mounted the throne, with a firm step, and beg- 





the noble and learned Lord is completely out of order—(The 
confusion and noise became, if possible, still greater.) 
Lord Brougham (labouring under the most violent excite- 


ging their lordships to be seated, he, after one or two forms ment.)—Really, my lords, this is unfair. Noble Lords on this 


been gone through, delivered his speech, dissolving the side of the House—(pointing to the Opposition benches)— 


parliament. 


The Times’ account of this extraordinary scene concludes refuse to hear one word in defence. 
thus :—* It is uttetly impossible to describe the scene that 
presented "itself in the house, from the commencement of the 
Proceedifigs lip to the very moment of his Majesty’s — 


PART Il.—nNoO. 35. 


jlisten with the greatest attention to the attack, and yet they 


I do, my lords, assure 
you, that— 
The Marquis of Londonderry.—Speak in explanation. 


Lord Brougham (with great emphasis.)—I tell the noble 
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Marquis that I am speaking in explanation. . If the noble Duke 
meant—(here Lord Brougham’s tone became more subdued, 
and his manner less violent)—if the noble Duke meant, as I 
am persuaded he did mean, the language he made use of only 
as a joke, I am perfectly willing to take it as such; but if he 
meant it to be understood as a fact, thereby intending the thing 
as a personal imputation, then I say—(here Lord Brougham 
spoke with the greatest emphasis)—that nothing could be more 
unfounded—nothing could be farther from the truth. 

The Duke of Buckingham.—I meant the observation merely 
asa joke. I was only making use of the language of Shak- 
speare in his tragedy of Hamlet. ; 

There was the same expression of self-complacency and 
evident enjoyment of the scene in the countenance of the noble 
Duke, as that to which I have already alluded, as he uttered 
these two sentences. ‘The matter then ended, and the debate 
was resumed. . 

The last scene I shall give, occurred on Saturday, the 2d 
of August, 1835, immediately on the conclusion of the speech 
of Mr. Knight on behalf of the Municipal Corporations of Eng- 
land. The accuracy of the following sketch of what then took 
place may be depended on, as I wrote it down immediately on 
its occurrence. 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose, and advancing to the bar, said, 
he wished to call their Lordships’ attention to the question of 
hearing evidence on behalf of the Corporations. Sir Charles 
was proceeding to address their Lordships, when 

Lord Brougham rose and said, that really the conduct of the 
learned Counsel was very irregular. The claim to hear evi- 
dence had already been made, and very ably made, by the 
learned counsel, and it was therefore a very extraordinary 
course on the part of the learned Gentleman, after their Lord- 
ships had for two successive days attentively listened to the 
long speeches which he had addressed. to them, and then to 
the speeches of the other learned Counsel,—it was very ex- 
traordinary on the part of Sir Charles, when he knew it was 
contrary to the expressed understanding of the house to hear 
any further observations, to rise, and again seek to urge the 
claims of the Corporations to have evidence heard at their 
Lordships’ bar. Sir Charles, not being a member of that 
house, could not move that evidence be heard. That could 
only be done by one of their Lordships. 

A noble Lord said, that what Sir Charles Wetherell wished 
to state to their Lordships was, that he was now ready to ex- 
amine witnesses, if their Lordships pleased. 

Sir Charles Wetherell assented to this view of the case. 

The Earl of Winchelsea, then rose, labouring under the 
greatest excitement, and said—My Lords, I wish, before this 
question be disposed of, to address a few words to your Lord- 
ships. I wish, from the bottom of my heart— 

rd Brougham.—Let Counsel withdraw. 

Lord Melbourne.—Counsel must withdraw. 

Counsel then withdrew, and 

The Earl of Winchelsea, with a warmth and violence of 
manner which immediately commanded the deepest attention 
of their Lordships, resumed—* I beg to express a wish, which 
I feel from the very bottom of my heart, that the noble Vis- 
count at the head of his Majesty’s Government, as he values 
his own character as well as the safety of this country, will 
take into his most serious consideration, between this and 
Monday, the course he will pursue as to this Bill. We are 
arrived at a most fearful crisis. Never did there exist such a 
state of things as the present. This housé was never in such 
a situation (Hear, hear! from the Duke of Cumberland and 
other noble Lords.) And I do not see, after what has 
at the bar of this house—after the able exposure of the certain 
consequences of this measure, which has been made—how = 
noble Lord can lay his hand on his heart and vote for this Bill 
(Hear, hear!) I implore your Lordships, from the bottom of 
my heart, not for one moment to entertain this most atrocious 
measure. I would scorn to belong to a House which could 
entertain it. In God’s name let it be rejected now. (Here 
the vehemence of the noble Lord’s manner was so great as to 
impede his utterance, and to render it difficult to catch some 
of his words. His breast seemed too full to allow of the clear 
expression of his feelings.) If your Lordships do entertain this 
measure, it will be ruinous to the honour and destructive of| 
the peace and tranquillity of the country. I tremble, my 
Lords, for the consequences which will ensue. You will de- 
grade yourselves if you sanction so monstrous a measure, and 
you will bring ruin on this once happy land. It is one of the 
most atrocious attacks ever made on the property and rights 
of this country.” 

Lord Melbourne, who appeared perfectly calm and dispas- 
sionate, while there was so much warmth on the opposite 





side, rose and said,--I move the adjournment of the further 
consideration of the question till Monday, when I shall move 
that the house resolve itself into a committee on the Bill. 

The Earl of Winchelsea (still labouring under the most 
violent excitement.)—Then I shall move as an amendment 
for an address to his Majesty, praying that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to order to be laid on your Lordships’ table 
copies of any instructions given to the Commissioners with 
which we are unacquainted. I give the noble Viscount notice 
I shall divide the house on the question. 

The Duke of Newcastle.—I wish to understand the noble 
Viscount correctly. Do you (addressing himself to Lord 
Melbourne) mean to refuse hearing the offered evidence ? 

Lord Melbourne (with much emphasis.)—Certainly. 

The Duke of Newcastle (with much energy.)—Then I 
have no hesitation in saying that the conduct of the noble 
Viscount is contrary to what ought to be the conduct ofa 
man, of a Minister of the Crown, of a British Peer, and of a 
British subject. He (Lord Melbourne) is taking from the 
people of this country their property, by the most unconstitu- 
tional and most arbitrary means. I have no hesitation in 
saying 1 do think that the measure before your Lordships is so 
atrocious as to render the noble Viscount liable to impeach- 
ment; and, if no other person bring forward a motion for his 
(Lord Melbourne’s) impeachment, I myself will do it. 

Lord Brougham.—I beg to remind the noble Duke, that in 
his zeal for the impeachment of my noble friend he has over- 
looked the important circumstance, that as he himself will 
have to act as a judge when my noble friend is impeached, 
he cannot also be his prosecutor. The impeachment must 
come from the Commons: and when the other house does 
impeach my noble friend, I shall give the case all the unbi- 
assed and impartial consideration for which the learned 
Counsel (Mr. Knight) has this day given me credit when 
sitting in the Court of Chancery. 

[Mr. Knight, in the course of his speech, took occasion to 
state that Lord Brougham had always acted with the strictest 
impartiality, even when deciding questions affecting the inte- 
rests of his most intimate friends, when Lord Chancellor.} 

The Karl of Falmouth.—I wish to know whether any noble 
Lord cannot move, on Monday, that evidence ‘be heard on 
behalf of the Corporations? 

The Duke of Cumberland, who had been so much excited 
during the last ten minutes as to be unable to remain in his 
seat, but continued moving from place to place, said:—We 
are too warm at present for considering the question before 
the honse ; we had better adjourn the House till Monday, and 
between this and that time we shall be better able to decide 
on what ought to be done. 

Lord Brougham.—lI believe the illustrious Duke and I are 
agreed as to the propriety of deferring the further considera- 
tion of the measure; but it will never do to adjourn the house 
before we adjourn the further consideration of the question. 
The latter must be first moved. “I do not think,” added 
Lord Brougham, in a peculiarly sarcastic manner, “ that we 
are at all too warm.” 

A noble Lord.—I wish to ask the noble Viscount whether 
there are any other papers to produce respecting this ques- 
tion? 

Lord Melbourne.—Not any. 

The further consideration of the question was then ad- 
journed till Monday. 


CHAPTER V. 


LATE MEMBERS. 
Lord King—Lord Suffield. 


Lorp Kine used to take a part in the debates on most ques- 
tions of importance, especially on those connected with the 
Church of England. He hated the church in the aggregate ; 
but the Bishops, or her “ titled dignitaries,” as he was accus- 
tomed to call them, were the objects of his special aversion. 
As Dr. Johnson avowed himself on all occasions to be an ardent 
admirer of a good hater, one almost regrets that the learned 
lexicographer was not a contemporary of Lord King.. The 
Doctor’s admiration of his Lordship would have :known no 
limits, for a more cordial unqualified hater of..any- fellow- 
being, or class of fellow-beings, never existed than-Lord King, 
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in reference to the Bishops. They were a moral nuisance in 
his eyes, and the feeling, it is right to add, was, in some 
measure, reciprocal. The religion which the Bishops profess 
teaches them to love their enemies; but as bishops are only 
men, and as to err is human, they regarded his Lordship with 
something of the same feeling as he evinced towards them. 
In short, to use a homely but expressive phrase, “There was 
no love lost between them.” That must have been an obsta- 
cle of no ordinary kind which would have prevented Lord 
King’s presence in the House when the Church or the Bishops 
were about to be brought on the carpet. Nothing short of 
some physical impediment could, in such a case, have kept 
him away. To hear the Bishops abused, to see the Church 
attacked in all her strongholds, was to him, beyond all doubt, 
the greatest luxury which life could afford. It was bliss 
beyond compare. ik was so supreme that it inspired him with 
a disrelish for all the ordinary sources of enjoyment. Man 

were the assaults which his Lordship made on the Chureh 
and the Bishops; indeed, he was a constant thorn in the flesh 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries, as he sometimes called them. 
He was not without talent, though the bitterness of spirit with 
which he assailed them was, to say the least of it, fully as 
prominent as his abilities. He never minced matters when 
arraigning the conduct of the bishops. His epithets of crimi- 
nation were as unequivocal as they were numerous. Never 
did human being labour with greater zeal and more untiring 
perseverance to turn the tide of public feeling against any 
class of men, than did Lord King to turn it against the 
Bishops. That he and others have not laboured in vain, is 
sufficiently manifest in the state of public feeling on that point, 
at this moment. His Lordship’s hostility to the Church and 
the Bishops was always sufficiently open; it was so much so 
that no one ever charged him with covert enmity to them. 
Even in many of his speeches on other subjects, you saw un- 
doubted indications of the ruling passion, in the sly cutting 
sarcasms towards the Bishops with which his matter abounded. 

I have said that his Lordship was not without talent. To 
say no more on that subject were unfair towards his memory. 
He certainly had no pretensions to be considered a first or 
even a second rate man, but it is undeniable that he was above 
mediocrity. His speeches never wanted stamina, though that 
stamina was not always—indeed hardly ever—of a very supe- 
rior kind. He was not to be put down by an opponent; he 
possessed that moral courage which taught him to fly in the 
face of the public opinion of his day, and of the numerical 
votes of both Houses of Parliament. His arguments were 
usually good, and they seemed to occur to his mind without 
effort. Though you were not struck with any ingenuity in 
his manner of putting them, they were always so cogent, and 
so much to the point, that you must have found great diffi- 
culty in triumphantly combating them. His language was 
not much elaborated: it was plain and perspicuous, but strong 
withal. He spoke with some rapidity, and always fluently. 
His aim was invariably so clear, that obtuse indeed must have 
been the mind which failed to perceive it. It would often 
have beena happy circumstance for the bishops, had > been 
able with any grace to affect an unconsciousness of his at- 
tacks on them and the Church of England. His gesture was 
liberal, without being redundant. 

His voice was fine and sonorous, but he was never suffi- 
ciently impassioned in his manner to do justice to it; it did 
not want compass, but it was seldom or never called into full 
play. He usually spoke with much ease. He did not hesi- 
tate or falter, or become confused. He spoke as one who 
«new his subject, and who was sufficiently confident in his 
own intellectual resources. His articulation was always dis- 
tinct, and his manner, on the whole, pleasant. At times he 
spoke with a rapidity which impaired the effectiveness of his 
elocation. 

In person he was tall and stout. There was more of robust- 
ness than corpulence in his appearance. His face was full 
and round. His features were regular, but had nothing indi- 
cative of any peculiarity of character. His complexion was 
florid, and his hair white. At the time of his death in 1834, 
he was in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

Lord Surr1eip is one whose name ought to be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. His exertions in the cause of suffering 
humanity in our West India Colonies were zealous and unre- 
mitting. And this not for a short time, but for a long series 
of years. The noble Lord’s exertions to emancipate the slaves 
in our Colonial possessions, were unequalled both as respects 
their strenuousness and their duration by those of any other 
man in the country in the same cause, with the a excep- 
tion of Mr. Buxton. He, indeed, until Lord Brougham’s ele- 
vation to the Peerage, stood, in a great measure, alone in the 





Upper House, in his advocacy of the claims of the negro popu- 
lation of the West Indies. If a few other Peers adventured 
a word in favour of the 800,000 slaves in that part of the 
British dominions, it was done timidly, coldly, faintly. It was 
also done but seldom. On Lord Suffield alone devolved the 
task, and to him alone belonged the glory, of boldly de- 
nouncing negro oppression, and asserting the claims of the 
poor slaves to freedom. And this required no ordinary moral 
courage ; for not only was almost every other Peer silent on 
the subject of the wrongs of the slaves, but almost every one, 
not excepting some of the most distinguished Liberals, was 
adverse to their emancipation. Had the cold sneers, the 
cutting sarcasms, the most abundant ridicule, or the most 
violent hostility of an overwhelming majority of the house, 
been sufficient to frighten him from the path of humanity 
which he had resolved to tread,—he must, in the outset, have 
shrunk from the advocacy of negro rights. He, however, in 
the consciousness of the excellence of his cause, fearlessly 
braved everything, and held on with undeviating consistency 
in his career, until he saw the great principle which he had 
so long, so earnestly, so unremittingly asserted, gloriously 
triumphant. He died soon after. The circumstances under 
which the noble Lord’s death took place are so well known to 
all, that it were unnecessary to advert to them. 

Lord Suffield was a man of talents. They were not-of a 
commanding: order, but they were considerably above medio- 
crity. He was quick at detecting the fallacies or misrepre- 
sentations of an opponent, and was usually effective in ex- 
posing them. If you never saw anything profound in his 
speeches, neither did you ever perceive anything silly or 
feeble. If you were never startled or delighted by anything 
brilliant or original, neither were you sickened by anything 
absurd or stupid. His matter was always respectable, it was 
often more; it had the merit of: being happy. There was 
frequently much force in his arguments, and ability in the 
way in which he. put them. Those of his opponents who 
volunteered a reply to his speeches, found, before they had 
resumed their seats, that the task they had undertaken was 
by no means so easy as they had flattered themselves it would 
be before they rose. His argumentation was not refined or 
ratiocinative, but it was cogent from its inherent clearness, 
and the simple yet forcible way in which he either vindicated 
his own positions or assailed those of an opponent. His style 
was not elaborated; it had no appearance of being forced. It 
was plain, mixed with occasional traces of carelessness. His 
periods were not rounded ; his speeches would have told with 
greater effect had they been more so. 

As a speaker, the noble Lord did not rank high. His de- 
livery was not good. His voice was weak, and somewhat un- 
musical, though it could not be said to be harsh. He did not 
speak with ease or fluency. Occasionally he seemed at a loss 
for suitable words wherewith to express himself; at other 
times he slightly stammered. He spoke in a low subdued 
tone of voice. He either could not, or would not, raise his 
voice sufficiently high to produce any effect. Speaking never 
seemed, for its own sake, to be any source of pleasure to him. 
Nature never intended him for an orator: and he knew it. 
Hence he never addressed the house except from a sense of 
duty. -He very seldom spoke except on the great question 
of negro emancipation—a question which, to his mind, was 
paramount to all others which ever came before the house 
since his accession to the Peerage, and which, in so far as 
public matters were concerned, almost entirely absorbed his 
thoughts. 

His action was moderate. He occasionally raised his right 
arm slightly, but otherwise stood motionless, with his eye 
always steadily fixed on the Lord Chancellor. His manner 
was modest and unassuming in the extreme. His features 
gave no indication of the moral courage he possessed. One 
who saw his countenance but did not hear him speak, would 
have thought him so timid as to be quite ineapable of boldly 
facing a body of men, the great majority of whom were most 
decidedly hostile to his opinions and objects. 

He was about the middle height, and somewhat slenderly 
made. His complexion was dark. He wore large whiskers, 
which, like the hair of his head, were of a dark grayish co- 
lour. His eye was quick and clear. His brow slightly pro- 
jected, which gave to his eyes something of a retiring appear- 
ance. His countenarce had an intelligent and. benevolent 
expression. He was 1 the fifty-fourth year of his age when 
the accident occurred, which, in the short space of eight or 
ten days, terminated in his death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TORY PARTY.—DUKES. 


Duke of Cumberland—Duke of Wellington—Duke of Gordon— 
Duke of Neweastle—Duke of Buckingham—Duke of Northum- 
berland—Duke of Buccleugh. 


Tue Duke of Cumpertanp is sure to be known by every 
stranger of ordinary observation before the latter has been an 
hour in the house. No person ever entered the gallery, when 
His Royal Highness was in the house, without—as soon as 
he had collected his senses, scattered by the novelty of the 
place and the circumstances by which he found himself sur- 
rounded—putting the question to the individual next him, 
“Who is that Nobleman with the large whiskers and 
moustaches?” pointing at the same time to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. Not only are His Royal Highness’s whiskers and 
moustaches of unusually large dimensions, but their milk- 
white appearance could not fail-to make them, were they 
much smaller, attract the eye of every stranger. Then there 
is the ample harvest of hair “ silvered o’er by age,” which his 
head always exhibits. But independently of all these pecu- 
liarities in the personal appearance of the Duke, there is some- 
thing so singular—I do not like to use another word lest it 
might be deemed invidious—something so much out of the 
usual class, if one may use such phraseology, of human faces, 
that a stranger’s eye must necessarily alight on his out of 
two hundred others. It is one of that class of countenances 
which makes so deep and permanent impression on you, that 
you can, with the greatest ease, call it up in all its indivi- 
duality before your own mind's eye, but which you find to be 
difficult, if not impossible, to place vividly before the eye of 
another. His brow is ample enough, and has something of an 
intellectual expression; but his eyebrows protrude, and are 
made more remarkable by his large prominént eyelashes. 
His eyes are small but quick, with a somewhat unpleasant 
expression about them. When he knits his brow, and con- 
tracts the other features of his face, which he sometimes does 
in a manner peculiar to himself, his eyes are almost buried in 
his head. His features, generally, are strongly marked, and 
have the reverse of a prepossessing appearance. His com- 
plexion has something sallow about it. There are wrinkles 
in his face, which is of a round form, but they are only few in 
number, and not very deep or broad in one who has attained 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. His height is above the usual 
size, and his figure may be said to be handsome. His coun- 
tenance has nothing of the glow of health in it, but his body 
seems strong and compact. He dresses with much simplicity 
—he is never foppish. A plain brown coat, light vest, light 
smal! clothes, and a white hat, is the kind of attire to which 
he seems most partial. 

The Duke of Cumberland is no speaker. I use the word 
in an emphatic sense; for he has no voice, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. He emits certain sounds, it is true, 
but they are altogether unlike the ordinary tones of the hu- 
man voice. ‘The words which proceed from his mouth have 
a sort of yelping or growling sound, and are generally so im- 
perfectly pronounced, or in so low a tone, as to render it an 
altogether hopeless task for any one not immediately beside 
him to perceive what he is saying, however great may be the 
attention paid to him. Whether or not this singularly imper- 
fect enunciation be the effect of any physical cause, is a ques- 
tion on which I am unable to express an'opinion. He speaks 
seldom, and generally not more than about half a dozen sen- 
tences ata time. The longest speech I ever heard him deli- 
ver—if the few sentences uttered in so short a period should 
be dignified by the name of speech—did not occupy more than 
five minutes in the delivery. When addressing the house, 
his manner is most mild and conciliatory. No one, who did 
not know him, would ever suppose, from his manner, that he 
could be so ultra in his Toryism, or so zealously attached to 
his opinions. He stands quite motionless: there is no em- 
phasis in his voice, nor the slightest appearance of warmth 
about him. He looks a perfect model of political moderation. 
He never, or at least but seldom, and even then only under 
very peculiar circumstances, applies a harsh or offensive epi- 
thet to his opponents. There is no man in the house who 
causes him a fiftieth part of the annoyance that Lord 
Brougham does, and yet he will allude, from time to time, 
with the greatest apparent good nature, to certain observa- 
tions of the learned Lord. Nay, in a day or two after Lord 
Brougham, in one of his furious attacks on him, had called him 
“the Illustrious by courtesy,” I saw his Royal Highness lean 
across the table and converse for some time with his lordship 


with as much apparent kindness and cordiality of feeling aa if 
nothing had happened. What are the real feelings with 
which he regards Lord Brougham are well known to his Royal 
Highness’s friends. He is an excellent politician, however, 
in so far as external conduct is concerned ; it suits his purpose 
to appear to feel as little as possible under the attacks of his 
opponents ; and he sustains the assumed indifference admira- 
bly well. 

He is a man of no talent. He has not the remotest preten- 
sions to intellect of any kind, or in any of its various modifi- 
cations. He has not even the command of tolerable words 
wherewith to express any sentiment, such as it is, he may 
entertain. His late memorable letter to the chairman of the 
Select Committee for an inquiry into the alleged introduction 
of Orangeism into the army, afforded the most humiliating 
proof of his utter ignorance of the plainest rules of compo- 
sition. 

He has not the slightest direct influence in the house. No 
nobleman, except perhaps Lord Kenyon, is directly guided in 
his conduct by the views which his Royal Highness entertains 
on any public question. He contrives, however, by indirect 
means to influence several of the more ultra of his party. In 
fact, he is, by no means, so bad a tactician as his opponents 
suppose. He is not deficient in that species of cleverness 
which is more generally called cunning. 

In my work on the other House of Parliament, I have men- 
tioned the names of several members who are most exemplary 
in their attendance on their legislative duties. I doubt not 
many will be startled when I state the fact, that there is not 
a member in either house who can at all, in this respect, be 
compared with the Duke of Cumberland. From the moment 
the doors are opened until] they are again closed, you see him 
in his seat. He is, literally—the door-keeper of course ex- 
cepted—the first man in the house and the last out of it. And 
this not merely generally, but every night—no matter how 
uninteresting the business to be transacted—from the com- 
mencement to the close of the session. 

I now come to speak of the most distinguished man of the 
present day, either in this or any other country. I allude to 
the Duke or Wetutneron. It will at once be understood, 
that in characterising his Grace as the most distinguished 
man of the present day, I speak of him in his capacity of a 
general, and not in that of a statesman. In this latter respect, 
however, I am disposed to assign him a much higher rank 
than he is generally allowed to fill by those who entertain 
political principles opposite to his. If on some great occasions 
he has failed in his calculation of the probable effects of cir- 
cumstances, and the probable course of events, it is not to be 
disputed by his most implacable foes that he has been, in cases 
of unusual difficulty, successful in others. The mere fact of 
his carrying on the government of the country during the 
eventful period which intervened between the resignation of 
Lord Goderich and the dissolution of his own administration, 
is of itself unanswerable proof,—known.as it is by every one 
that that government was almost entirely under his own indi- 
vidual guidance,—that his mental resources must be very far 
from those of a common-place character. It must not only be 
recollected, that the period during which his administration 
existed was one unusually critical as regarded the posture 
both of home and foreign politics; but that he had to under- 
take the helm of government in the face of perhaps the 
strongest prejudice that ever assailed any ministry: a preju- 
dice caused partly by the unpopularity of his avowed high 
Tory principles, and partly by his memorable declaration, 
made but a short time before his accession to the Premier- 
- am he would be mad even to dream of filling that 
office. 

And yet, not only did the noble Duke conduct his govern- 
ment safely through the storms and tempests of the period 
referred to, but at the very moment he made his ill-judged 
declaration against all reform, it seemed to be resting more 
securely than ever.“ That declaration was not.only the most 
foolish that he ever made—it was infinitely more so than his 
previous well-known statement, that he regarded county 
meetings as farces—but it was decidedly the most imprudent 
that ever proceeded from the lips of a minister of the Crown. 
Tt could not fail to prove, in the then existing circumstances 
of the country, the destruction of his government. It had 
hardly escaped his lips, when he himself saw that such would 
be its inevitable consequence. 

But that the Duke of Wellington, notwithstanding defects 
in his character which prevent his being a statesman of the 
first class, is more than respectable in that capacity, must be 
abundantly clear to every mind not blinded by re His 





conduct, first in the case of the claims of the Dissenters, and 
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afterwards in the case of the claims of the Roman Catholics, 
was such as no mind but that of a statesman could ever have 
suggested. Though mistaking the signs of the times, and 
ignorant of the state and force of public opinion in other in- 
stances, he clearly saw those signs, and correctly estimated 
the force of that opinion, as regarded the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and the disabilities under which the Roman Catho- 
lics then laboured. I need not here remark, that this convic- 
tion was not wrought on his mind by the arguments or 
representations of his colleagues in the Cabinet ; for they 
were, to a man, obstinately adverse to concession in either 
case: it was wholly the result of his own reflections on the 
matter, and his clear perception of what the exigency of each 
individual case demanded at his hands. Nor was the fact of 
his determination to attempt the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and to redress the grievances of the Roman 
Catholics, under the peculiar and difficult circumstances in 
which he was placed by his own previous opinions and con- 
duct, and the existing state of sentiment on these topics 
among his colleagues and friends,—less a proof of his possess- 
ing some of the leading attributes of a statesman, than was 
the fact of his perceiving the then state of public opinion as 
to the expediency of such measures. That he succeeded in 
carrying them in the face of obstacles which would not only 
have appalled ordinary minds, but which seemed altogether 
insuperable, is a still further evidence of his possession of those 
attributes. There was hardly, [ believe, a man in the coun- 
try but himself, when he first declared his intention of bring- 
ing forward those measures, who, with the House of Lords 
and the prejudices of George the Fourth in his eye, ever 
dreamed that the noble Duke woultl succeed in the objects he 
had in view. ‘ 

The Duke of Wellington has generally evinced an intimate 
knowledge of the resources of his own party, and of the amount 
of force which would be necessary to carry their point, and 
defeat their opponents. Hence, as must often have been ob- 
served, he has not only on many occasions pursued a more 
moderate course than those of the more bigoted and less cal- 
culating of his Tory friends, but in various cases he has re- 
fused to co-operate with them at all. In several instances this 
refusal to co-operate with his own party against particular 
measures of a liberal Government, has arisen as much from a 
conviction of the imprudence of defeating Ministers—had 
those on his side of the house possessed the power—as from a 
consciousness of the futility of the attempt. In fact, his whole 
conduct shows that he is a man of great shrewdness and 
prudence. 

Perhaps no man of the present day possesses greater moral] 
courage than the Duke of Wellington. It is that peculiar de- 
scription of moral courage, too, which teaches him to disre- 
gard alike the opinions both of friends and foes. Let him be 
but convinced that a certain measure has become indispensa- 
ble to the peace or welfare of the country, and to the carrying 
of that measure he will Jend all his energies in utter disregard 
alike of the smiles and frowns of others. I do not believe that 
he is either to be smiled into or frowned out of a particular 
measure, however seductive the smile in the one case, or 
ominous the frown in the other. He appears as indifferent to 
popularity as any public man I know of the present day. 

Indeed, my impression is, that his moral courage is so ex- 
treme as to degenerate into a blemish in his character. It 
was his utter indifference to popularity that prompted his ill- 
judged and, to his own Government, fatal declaration of No- 
vember 1829, against all reform. And the same disregard of 
eee opinion contributed, there can be no doubt, to his reso- 

ution to centre the entire government of the country in his 
own person during the space which intervened between the 
ejection of the Melbourne Ministry in November 1834, and 
the return of Sir Robert Peel from Italy. That was an experi- 
ment which no one, not even his own greatest friends, ever 
undertook to justify. It was an experiment, indeed, which ad- 
mitted of no justification; but was considered by his own 
party, as well as by those of opposite politics, to be as uncon- 
stitutional as it was bold and daring. 

One of the greatest defects in the character of the Duke as 
& statesman is, his neither anticipating public opinion, nor 
keeping abreast with it. He generally resists it till it has ac- 
quired an overwhelming power. Had he, when in office, only 
granted a moderate measure of reform, the nation would have 
been satisfied, at least for a time, and he might still have been 
Prime Minister of the country. But by his refusal to yield 
one iota to the public demand, that demand became more ex- 
tensive in its scope, and louder in its tone, until it could no 
longer be resisted with safety to the public peace.—He refuses 
the little which would be gratefully received as an act of grace, 


and then finds himself in the end compelled to make a much 
larger concession, for which he does not even receive the 
thanks of his countrymen. 

Ilis genera] information is neither varied nor profound ; but 
he very seldom commits blunders in his speeches. He always 
pays particular attention to any question of importance before 
the House, before he ventures to open his mouth on it. And 
there are few tnen who can so speedily master the leading de- 
tails of any question. His mind is acute, and his understanding 
vigorous ; so that, in as far as the mere matter of his speeches 
is concerned, he generally appears to some advantage. He 
often strikes out new courses of thought, but seldom pursues 
them far. It is nothing uncommon to hear him urge a series 
of ingenious arguments in favour of his view of the subject, 
without what is called dwelling on them. He is always clear: 
you can never mistake the position he labours to establish, nor 
can you ever fail to perceive the immediate bearing of his ob- 
servations on that position. 

Were his diction and manner good, the noble Duke would 

rank high as a speaker, but both are bad. His style is rough 
and disjointed—sometimes positively incorrect: it is always, 
however, nervous and expressive. His manner of speaking 
is much worse than his diction. He has a bad screeching sort 
of voice, aggravated by an awkward mode of mouthing the 
words. His enunciation is so bad, owing in some measure to 
the loss of several of his teeth, that often, when at the full 
stretch of his voice, you do not know what particular words he 
is using. At other times, and this too while his gesture is ve- 
hement, he speaks in so low and peculiar a sort of tone, that 
you lose, perhaps, whole sentences together. 
The Duke feels strongly on political questions, and there is 
always great energy in his manner when expressing his sen- 
timents. He gencrally makes a liberal use of his arms, espe- 
cially his right one, when on his legs, and moves his body 
about for the purpose of enabling him to look his own friends, 
in different parts of the house, in the face. In his more vehe- 
ment moods, he frequently falls into what, in parliamentary 
language, is called the habit of expectoration. His whole 
soul is thrown into his subject. You see at once that he has 
no ambition to play the orator. He never uses a word more 
than is necessary, nor does he attempt rhetorical flourishes. 
His speeches are full of feeling and sentiment. You are only 
surprised when you see the intensity of the former, if in op- 
position to any measure before their Lestihien thet he does 
not divide the house on the subject. 

Notwithstanding his having attained the advanced age of 
sixty-seven, he is full of spirits, and apparently in excellent 
health. The conformation of his face is, by portraits, or other- 
wise, so familiar to every one, that it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe it. I may simply mention that his hair is of a grayish 
colour and that his complexion is pale and wan. His eye is 
quick and piercing, and his whole countenance is highly in- 
dicative of energy and determination. In height he is rather 
above the middle size. His form, for one of his years, is slen- 
der, and remarkably erect. In his clothes he appears to evince 
a partiality to a blue coat, and light vest and trousers. They 
are seldom well made, but hang rather loosely on him, 

The Duke of Gornon’s voice is never heard in the house; 
but the frequency with which his name comes before the pub- 
lic, entitles him to a notice in this work. He is one of the 
most extreme Tories in the house. His dislike of Liberal 
principles has grown into a detestation of them. The promi- 
nent part he has taken in promoting <= both in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, is known to all. is opposition to the 
Melbourne Administration is as strenuous as opposition can 
be; but it is not that sort of opposition which has its origin in 
factious motives or considerations. It is not for the sake of 
his party, regarded in the abstract, that he uses all the influ- 
ence he possesses to eject the Melbourne Ministry; it is for 
the sake of his principles, which are dear to him as his own 
life, that that influence is so exerted. He firmly believes that 
Toryism, in its purest and most unadulterated form, is the 
greatest blessing which a nation can enjoy; and he acts on 
the conviction. Every one, therefore, must give him credit 
for his integrity and consistency, however much he may be 
conceived to be in error. 

I have just mentioned that he never speaks. I believe the 
last occasion on which he opened his mouth in the house was 
in 1819, when Marquis of Huntly. His speech on that occa- 
sion was against Queen Caroline, and was equally remarkable 
for its brevity, and for its hostility to that Lady. Asl have 
never heard him, under any circumstances, speak in public, I 
am, of course, unable to give any information from my own 
observation as to the manner in which he acquits himself. 
Those who have heard him speak in public, report unfavoura- 
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bly of him; which report is tacitly confirmed by the fact of 
his never speaking in his place in Parliament. 
In person he is tall, and handsome for one who has attained 


the age of sixty-six. He walks with as quick and firm a step 
as if he were only in his thirtieth year. His hair is of a light 
gray colour approaching to whiteness. His features are hand- 
some and his face is of the oval form. His complexion is 
ruddy. His appearance is commanding and dignified in a 
very great degree. 

The Duke of Newcast te takes an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the house: not in the shape of speaking himself, 
bnt in concerting those measures with his party which are 
deemed most likely to stem the torrent of Liberalism. In this 
respect he is one of the most zealous and unremitting in his 
exertions among the Conservative Peers, And, somehow or 
other, he has much greater influence with his party than the 
intemperance of his language when speaking, or the well- 
known ultraism of his opinions, would lead one to infer. If he 
speak but comparatively seldom, he takes care that the little 
he does speak shall not pass unheeded: that is to say, if a loud, 
husky, screeching voice, accompanied with the most extrava- 
gant gesticulation, will attract attention. One regrets to see 
so much useless passion and so much bodily violence thrown 
away in the delivery of a speech which contains nothing de- 
serving the name of argument; while the clumsiness and 
inaccuracy of its diction would disgrace a school-boy in his 
first efforts at composition. I never hear his grace dealing 
about his denunciations at the heads of the Liberals—for his 
speeches, if so they must be called, almost invariably consist 
of the most violent diatribes—without regretting that a por- 
tion of his animation and energy is not transferred to some 


other noble Lord, who has no action, but whose talents are of 


an order which afford some guarantee that he would turn it 
to good account. If, fur example, Lord Ellenborough were, 
to use the phraseology of chemists, to absorb the energy and 


animation which escape from his Grace, he would prove of| rhetoric. 


considerable additional service to his party. His Grace, in 
his more violent moods, appears in excellent condition for 
literally pulling an opponent to pieces, were he unfortunately 
within his reach. To describe his manner on such occasions 
were impossible. 


in the gallery—* What a passion he is -in!” 


” 


own.” He holds that his votes are as much his own property 


as his opinions ; and that as he has a right to think, so he has 
a right to vote, as he pleases, without having the wisdom or 
propriety of his conduct called in question. Other noble 
Lords, there can be no doubt, hold the same sentiment, but 
then they do so with certain qualifications, and are more 
guarded in their manner of expressing themselves on the sub- 
I much question whether his Grace would argue on 


ject. 
any public measure, even if he could. 


trifling with their Lordships’ time and attention. 


No description could convey a better idea 
of it than the simple exclamation so often made by strangers 
There is one 
principle that pervades all his speeches, namely, the cele- 
brated principle of “one’s right to do what he likes with his 


position to be sarcastic at his expense. In the chapter on 
“ Scenes in the House,” I have given a lively one, in which 
his Grace was the principal performer. As there mentioned, 
there was something in his looks, as well as in the tones of 
his voice, of so very quizzical a kind, that Lord Brougham 
must have been as much stung by them as by the words 
themselves. Any one who chanced to observe the counte- 
nance of the noble Duke a little before he made the onset, 
must, though the merest novice in physiognomy, have per- 
ceived how he was, in his own mind, quizzing the Lord Chan- 
cellor. As a speaker, he has no pretensions to distinction. 
His style is bad; it is usually rough and incorrect. His mat- 
ter is, if possible, still worse ; ideas, he has few or none: the 
commodities in which he chiefly deals are declamation and 
rhapsody. If it be a sin to mangle figures of speech, and 
grossly to pervert the best tropes of other men, by applying 
them to some absurd matter of his own, never was public man 
more guilty than his Grace. He treated the House to some 
choice samples of his capabilities in this way when opposing, 
in 1832, the second reading of the Reform Bill. It would 
occupy too much space to transfer these to our pages; but I 
may mention that, among other things to which he compared 
the Reform Bill, was that of a spell, which, he said, quoting 
from Shakspeare’s tragedy of Macbeth, had been formed to 


“Untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches—to let the yeasty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up— 
To let the castles topple on our heads, 
And palaces and pyramids to slope 
Their heads to the foundation.” 


The authors of the Reform Bill might call that measure by 
the name of Reform; but the noble Duke maintained its 
proper character was that of Republicanism, and following 
out the idea, he played havoc among a few more figures of 
“Tt was,” he said, “the spirit of Republicanism 
that would be insinuated in the habit and form of the British 
Constitution. The demon of Republicanism, in all its hideous- 
ness, was before them in that bill! He trusted that it would 
find its final repose in that House—that it would be laidin a 
Red Sea of rest, no more to ‘ fright the isle from its pro- 
priety.”” His Grace is amazingly fond of quoting Shaks- 
peare in his speeches; but he always, wherever practicable, 
palms off the borrowed passages as his own. In the scene 
already referred to between him and Lord Brougham, in the 
Session of 1834, he passed off the phrase, “drinking potations 
pottle deep,” as his own; and it was only when Lord Brough- 
am put the question to him in a regular home-thrust style, 
whether he meant to apply the words to him (Lord Brough- 
am) personally, that the noble Duke, for the purpose of avert- 
ing unpleasant consequences, came out with the admission 
that the words were from one of Shakspeare’s plays. I may 
here mention, that until his Grace confessed the plagiarism, 


P ' He glorifies himself| every one present gave him the credit of their originality. 
so much on his possession of the power to vote and act as he 


thinks proper, that I am inclined to think he looks on mere 
reasoning as a very useless thing; as only a species of clever 
The ultra- 
ism of his Grace’s politics, and the violence of his manner, are 


The noble Duke is no bad hand, when he chooses to put 
forth his strength, at what is called coarse abuse. Take the 
following specimen from the same speech, in opposition to the 
second reading of the Reform Bill. Speaking of the frightful 
evils which would result from the creation of the Metropoli- 


ably seconded by his personal appearance in his efforts to at-|tan Boroughs, he said, “' They had heard of Paris constituting 


tract attention, when speaking, 
and very unwieldy in his physical conformation. 
are large and strongly marked. 
to the rotund form. 
something of a grayish hue. 


He is very tall, very stout,|al] France, and they were now to hear of London constituting 
) His features|all England. And what,” he asked, “ was London? 
His face is full, and inclines 
His complexion is dark, and his hair has] shades of the Tower Hamlets—in the classical haunts of Bil- 
His countenance does not de- 
cidedly express any particular quality of mind} you certainly 


Were 
they to look for the purity of representation in the hallowed 


lingsgate, and the modest precincts of St. Mary-le-bone? 
They had heard of Westminster’s pride and England’s glory, 


would not form a correct notion of his character by applying| but he believed it would be difficult to bestow an eleemosy- 


to it the principles of Lavater. 
is, being only in his fiftieth year. 
The D 


encounter so stout a man. 
Nature’s purposes. 


ness about it, and his hair is of a dark brown colour. 


He looks rather older than he| nary 


uke of BuckincHam is sure to attract the attention 
of a stranger in the house, whether he happens to speak or|over the loss of a yote. 
not. His personal proportions are of a very unusual size. 
You may walk six months in the streets of London before you 
His frame is, doubtless, naturally 
corpulent, and an easy disposition of mind, a life of indolence, 
and good living, have, in his case, effectually seconded 
He is pot-bellied, and rejoices in a face, 
the size of which does no discredit to his general stoutness. 
The complexion of his countenance has something of a sallow- 


nny in the Strand, without hazarding the appearance 
of bribing a Westminster elector; and if a short-sighted can- 
didate chanced to overlook a beggar, he might have to mourn 
Why, the cholera was nothing to the 
risk of this contamination—the pestilence was nothing to it— 
and yet this was the way in which the representation of 
England was to be purified.” 

In politics his Grace is a decided Tory, though one of those 
who profess to be moderate reformers. When he concluded 
the speech from which I have culled the above flowers of 
rhetoric, he gave notice that, in the event of the measure 
then before the House being rejected, he had a Reform Bill 


; He has| of his own ready, which he meant to pro in its stead. The 
large laughing eyes, deeply set: his features generally are re of his > con 
highly indicative of that species of cheerfulness which may 
be most justly characterised by the term “jolly!” When 
speaking of an opponent, or even looking at him from his seat,|the union by joining Old Sarum and Gatton together. 
you see, from a peculiar expression in his eye, a lurking dis-| members w 


leading feature of his Grace’s measure was to couple the 
nomination boroughs in the return of members, giving one 
representative to every pair of those boroughs, and beginning 

e 
would be excluded by this scheme from Parlia- 
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ment were to be transferred to Manchester, Birmingham, and 
one or two other large towns, where, in the first instance, due 
care was to be taken that the qualification should be sufficiently 
high. The Reform Bill, however, being carried, his Grace’s 
substitute was never brought formally forward. 

He is a nobleman of considerable influence in the House. 
He is, indeed, regarded as the head of a certain party in that 
house, amounting to thirty or forty, and numbering among its 
members the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of Arun- 
del, &c. 

He speaks frequently, but never long at atime. I have 
already endeavoured to give some idea of the matter of his 
speeches: his manner is still worse. He works himself, in 
the majority of cases, into a passion—somctimes into a tower- 
ing one. In the latter case he raises his voice, which is 
naturally shrill and penetrating, to such a pitch of loudness, 
that the sounds are reverberated from the walls and ceiling of 
the house. The consequence is, if there be not an Irishism 
in the expression, that sometimes you cannot hear him from 
the very loudness of his voice. In the Session of 1834, a 
gentleman belonging to the reporting establishment of a 
Morning Paper, gravely assigned the reason of his not being 
able to give his Grace’s speech, to the extreme loudness of 
the tone in which he spoke. His action is correspondingly 
violent, and has, owing to the. unwieldy character of his per- 
son, a very awkward effect. One wonders at seeing so much 
zeal and energy of manner displayed in a man who has 
reached the sixtieth year of his age. 

The Duke of NorrHumBERLAND never speaks in the house. 
Iam not aware that he has for some years past delivered 
even a single sentence in it. In other words, he is never, 
according to the usual acceptation of the parliamentary phrase, 
to be seen “on his legs.” And as I have never heard him 
speak at any public meeting, I am unable to give any infor- 
mation as to what his qualifications as a speaker are,—if he 
have any. But though the noble Duke never utters a syl- 
lable in the house, there are few noblemen whose names are 
better known tothe public. His vast estates, bringing him in, 
it is said, an annual revenue of nearly £250,000,—being but 
little under that of any other peer of the realm, and half as 
large as that allowed his Majesty himself,—necessarily make 
him a person of so much importance as to keep his name con- 
tinually before the public eye; and the eminence to which 
his great property and consequent influence have, as a mat- 
ter of course, raised him, has been largely increased by the 
circumstance of his having lately filled the important situa- 
tion of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In person he is rather 
above the ordinary height, and of a slender make. His com- 
plexion is of a sandy colour. In his countenance there is 
nothing remarkable; but it is indicative of that illness to 
which the noble duke has been subject for many years, and 
which, in addition to bodily suffering, is the source of much 
inconvenience to him. His appearance and manners are 
gentlemanly without anything of the haughtiness of the aris- 
tocrat. He seldom attends the house—scarcely ever, except 
when some important question is before it. It was matter of 
surprise to many of his friends, that, with his bodily indispo- 
sition and princely income, he should ever have undertaken 
the arduous duties of the Viceroyship of Ireland. He merits 
praise for not neglecting the duties of the office so long as he 
filled it. It is true that he was not popular with the Roman 
Catholic part of the population of Ireland; nor was it to be 
expected, as he went there a decided friend to Protestant 
ascendency under the auspices of a Tory government. But 
it is a fact which ought to be mentioned to his credit, that he 
was, perhaps, as popular a Tory Lord Lieutenant with the 
Catholics as any Viceroy appointed to the office by the same 
Tory party for many years past. It is understood he did not 
feel the situation to be a bed of roses; and it is believed that, 
whatever future changes may take place in his day in the 
councils of the King, he will not aspire to any of the offices 
which the Government may have at its disposal. He is in 
the fifty-first year of his age. , 

The Duke of Buccievex must also, from the extent of his 
estates, which, with the property left him by a relation, are 
understood to bring him in an annual revenue of 250,0001., 
always possess considerable influence. His talents, from any 
indication he has yet given of them, certainly do not hold out 
any prospect of his ever acquiring much influence by any 
senatorial exhibitions he is likely to make. He never speaks, 
or at least but seldom, on any question except those which 
relate to Scotland. The little he does say is always to the 
point, but there is never anything in it above the merest 
commonplace. He seems incapable of penetrating the sur- 
face: I doubt if he have ever yet, on any occasion, or on any 





subject, been the author of a single felicitous idea. His voice 
is thin, but clear and pleasant. He has so much of the Scot- 
tish accent, that before he has uttered a dozen words any 
English ear would inevitably discover that he is a Scotchman. 
He talks with considerable ease, but is always cold and mo- 
notonous. He has not the slightest animation in his manner, 
or energy in hisaction. He is good-looking : his features are 
small and regular, and wear an expression of mildness ap- 
proaching to simplicity. His complexion is fair, and his hair 
is of a sandy colour. He is about the middle height, and 
rather handsomely made. He is one of the youngest Peers 
in the House, being only in his thirtieth year. 


CHAPTER VIL 
TORY PARTY.—MARQUISES. 


The Marquis of Londonderry—The Marquis of Wellesley—The 
Marquis of Salisbury. 


Tue Marquis of Lonponperry has made himself conspicu- 
ous, both within and without the House, by his extraordinary 
zeal, on all occasions, on behalf of the most ultra T y princi- 
ples. He is undoubtedly the most imprudent advodate in the 
Upper House of that class of principles. He never wastes a 
thought on the peculiar circumstances in which either him- 
self personally or his _ as a body may be placed by the 
course he pursues. Toryism is from heaven, and it would 
make a heaven on earth if it had only fair play. Of all this 
there can be no doubt. The noble Marquis, at any rate, has 
no more doubt of it than he has of his own existence. Wh 
then, he argues, not boldly assert Tory principles at all 
times, in a]l places, and under all circumstances? The extra- 
ordinary zeal he evinced in favour of Tory principles, and 
against the Reform Bill, when that measure was under dis- 
cussion in the Upper House, put his life in more than one 
instance in imminent peril. An infuriated mob on two occa- 
sions, at the period I refer to, attacked him in the streets, and 
he narrowly escaped with his life. Did this induce him to 
pursue a more moderate, or, to use another term, more pru- 
dent course? It did not. He was as vehement the first time 
afterwards he entered the house, in his denunciations of the 
“ Revolutionary Bill,” and as loud in his praises of unadulte- 
rated Toryism, as before. As respects his party, he has, 
times without number, done infinite damage to them by the 
recklessness and imprudence of his political conduct. In fact 
they have no sooner got themselves—it may be with a world 
of difficulty—out of one false position in which he had placed 
them, than he lands them in another. Ofttimes would they 
give anything to purchase his silence ; but, like that of Colonel 
Sibthorpe, in the other house, it is above all price j—it is not 
to be purchased. When coaxing—I do not like the word, but 
I know no better—argument, remonstrance, entreaty, have al] 
been used in vain to induce him to keep his lips sealed, and 
to make himself as comfortable as possible in his seat,—I have 
often seen some friend, who could use greater freedom with 
him than others, seize him by the tails of the coat, and by a 
rather forcible pull, endeavour to make him resume his seat. 
I do not, however, recollect a single instance in’ which this 
species of persuasion proved effectual, after he was fairly on 
his legs, though I have on several occasions seen him pre- 
vented from speaking when pulled down by the tails of his 
coat while in the act of rising. If you “ tit” him after he has 
begun his speech, he turns about and emits an angry glance 
at you; as much as to say—* You may save yourselves the 
trouble, my friends, for I will have my own way of it. The 
Constitution is at stake, and I must do what I can to save it.” 
And he does have his own way; though it admits of question 
with no one but himself, that, instead of contributing any 
thing to the salvation of the Constitution, his speeches have 
the effect of accelerating the catastrophe they are intended to 
avert. When he rises to address the house on any question 
of delicacy and importance, it is no uncommon thing to see 
the more cautious and prudent of his party look each other 
significantly in the face, as if fearing some calamity is about 
to befall their cause. And during the time he is on his legs, 
they listen with the most anxious attention to every word 
which falls from his lips; thankful, on the one hand, when he 
makes no serious slips, but always labouring, on the other, 
under the most painful apprehension of something awkward 
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and injurious to their cause coming from him in the next 


infer that it is so. He moves his right arm slightly, and occa- 








sentence. sionally his body, so as that he may get a glimpse of his ev 
The great defect of the noble Marquis’s political character | friends immediately around him; but this is the utmost extent as 
is his want of judgment. It were almost impossible to name |of his action. pl 
a public man who has less. ,In cases where the most ordinary| He almost invariably causes great annoyance to those of m 
judgment might clearly see the path of prudence, he is sure|his own friends who address their Lordships from that part of be 
to mistake it. If there be a right and a wrong course to|the house in which he sits) Whenever one of them rises, or al 
follow, he will inevitably choose the wrong one. is expected to rise to speak, from that part of the house, he hi 
He has one redeeming quality in his character as a public|removes from the first bench to one of the seats or rather a] 
man: he is strictly honest and straightforward. He is not|“ sacks,” immediately before the Woolsack ; when, laying his a 
the person to compromise or abandon his principles, however|chin or the side of his head in his right hand, he stares at o 
alluring the temptation held out to him. Nor will he under|them with an intensity and uninterruptedness of gaze, from rn 
any circumstances or for any consideration conceal or disguise |the beginning to the end of their oration, which were enough A 
them. Out they must come; he must exhibit them to your|to disconcert any man not possesssed of unusually strong st 
gaze, in all their native nakedness, however hideous they may |nerves. The only redeeming circumstance in this part of the . 
appear to you. Others of his party may in some measure|noble Marquis’s conduct, is, that he greets them with a pretty te 
soften down their principles by arraying them in a mild and | frequent cheer, which always has the merit of being a most be 
conciliatory phraseology ;—he disdains all such temporising | hearty one. : 
with his principles—for so he considers it. Others may look| Lord Londonderry is known as the author of a “ History of q 
upon the Poles in their late resistance to Russian tyranny as|the Peninsular War.” It is well understood, however, that a 
rebels, but they will take care not tosay asmuch. The noble|he has no right to the credit of any literary merit the work . 
Marquis is out with it at once: he calls them in good set|may possess. He merely furnished the materials or facts, é 
terms, “a nation of rebels.” Through this extreme integrity |The Rev. Mr. Gleig, author of the “ Subaltern,” &c., put it I 
in his conduct, the whole country have as clear an insight into| into that shape in which it was submitted to the public. } 


the interior of the Marquis of Londonderry’s bosom as he 
possesses himself. 
He is a man of honour as well as honesty. He would 


The Marquis of Londonderry is a handsome man. He is 
above the middle height, and well formed. His countenance 
has nothing of harshness in it. It is rather, if anything, of a 


disdain to stoop to anything inconsistent with the acknow-|pleasant expression. His features are regular, and his face 
ledged laws of honour, however much his own personal in-|inclines to the oval conformation. His complexion has some- 
terests might be affected by the course he pursues. He would | thing of the florid in it, and his hair is of a light brown colour. 
a thousand times sooner sacrifice the dearest object of his|He appears to be in excellent health, and looks considerably 


ambition than compromise a friend. His conduct last year, in 
relinquishing at once, and of his own free will, an appoint- 


younger than one who has entered his fifty-eighth vear. 
The Marquis of Wettestey strikes you the moment you 


ment as the representative of his Sovereign at the Court of|see him, by his personal resemblance to his relative, the Duke 
St. preys. rather than that Sir Robert Peel should be|of Wellington. You would infer at once that they belonged 


placed in a fa 


this. 


se position, affords an unequivocal illustration of|to the same family. Perhaps the noble Marquis is rather 


stouter, and looks more robust than his Grace. In height he 


_ He isa man of no talent. He cannot argue any question |is of the average size. His features have something‘ of a soft 
in a passable manner; nor can he make a connected speech|expression about them; but they do not indicate any peculiar 


on any question, even when he has most carefully studied the| intellectual quality. His complexion is fair, and his hair of a 
subject at home. His ideas, such as they are, are always ill|light colour. His appearance never fails to command venera- 
assorted, and they seem to have a marked predilection for|tion. He is a man of some talent, but is very defective in 
playing “hide and seek” with him. They are quite ‘an|judgment. He hardly ever speaks, but when he does, never = 
unmanageable progeny; they are fully as great “rebels as\ without betraying his deficiency in this respect. In his study, 
the Poles.” It is a thousand to one, after he has sat down, if| however, his judgment is more to be relied on,—the defect 
you have any definite notion of the tenor of his remarks. If|/not being an inherent one: it is, in a great measure, acci- 
you recollect two or three of his leading ideas, and conjecture|dental. It is chiefly caused by a shortness of temper, which 
the positions at which he has been hammering away, with all|makes him impatient of contradiction or opposition. I am 
imaginable zeal certainly, but in the roughest possible man-|sure no one can be more sensible than himself of the impru- : 






























ner,—you have abundant cause to congratulate yourself on|dence of many of the expressions he utters in the house, when 
your habits of attention. he reads them coolly, as reported in the morning papers, at his 
His style is in keeping with his ideas. It is rugged and|breakfast on the following day. He is a fluent speaker: his 
disjointed. He was never yet known tostumble on a tolerably| voice is not strong, but it is pleasant; and so clear and dis- 
turned period. — tinct as to make him audible in all parts of the house. In the 
And as for his elocution, it is still worse, if that be possible,| matter of his speeches, which have been but few in number 
than either. His voice is the harshest and most croaking I) of late years, there is not much to commend. It is quite of a 
ever heard ; it sounds as if it were literally forced out of his}commonplace character. You never meet in his speeches 
mouth by some powerful compression of his acoustical organs.|with a single happy idea; nothing that impresses itself on 
Whether it be painful for the noble Marquis himself to speak, your mind. If you were put to the rack for it, the odds are 
I cannot say ; I incline to the opinion it must: of this I am|that you could not, on quitting the house, give any intelligible f 
certain, it is very unpleasant to every body else to hear him. |account of the general scope of his observations. You cannot, 
His utterance is rather slow; he stammers occasionally, but|however, complain of any want of words: in passably good 
not much. He never makes long speeches, but he addresses| phraseology he is by no means deficient; though it must not 
the house on almost every subject. His favourite theme is|be forgotten, that his diction appears, from his easy and fluent 
the affairs of the Peninsula. He allows no opportunity toslip| manner of delivery, to possess graces, which, in point of fact, FF 
of holding up Don Miguel, Don Carlos and all the other Dons| it does not possess. He is one of those speakers who, if re- 
ot despotism, as paragons of everything that is amiable and | ported literally as they express themselves, would not appear 
virtuoas; and their Governments, as the mildest and best|to one’s eye to the same advantage as they do to one’s ears. fF 
under heaven. As he is not to be reasoned out of his pro-|He has not been regular in his attendance in his place in Par- ' 
pensity for speech-making by his friends, so neither will he be|liament for some years past. His excuse is to be found in his | 
sneered or ridiculed out of it by his enemies. Many a bitter|advanced years, fgr he has encountered seventy-six “ summers’ ' 





taunt does he get from the liberals, and many a term of ridi-|heats and winters’ colds,”—in addition to the fatigues of a 
cule is applied by them to him, because of his foolish speeches| long and active service, in different parts of the world, in the 
about the “ affairs of the Peninsula,” but all without effect. | cause of his country. 
He neither heeds their sneers nor their sarcasms. He is| The Marquis of Saissury takes a somewhat prominent ¥ 
swag impermeable to anything and everything of the kind. | part in the proceedings of the house. He has the good sense, ~ 
ven Lord Brougham, who is a terror to every body else,| however, to perceive that he was not intended by Nature for 
when he is expected to scatter his bitter sneers and withering|an orator, and consequently confines his addresses to their 
inveetives about him, is armed with no terror to him. He is|Lordships to questions of very secondary importance. And 
_ impervious to anything the noble Lord can say. Injeven then, without promising it, he invariably acts on the 
ct, he has been so long accustomed to this sort of treatment, principle of not trespassing at length, as other noble Lords 
that it were surprising if it had any effect upon him. express it, on the attention of the house. He is always brief. 
In the gesture of the noble Marquis, there is little on which|He speaks very inaccurately. He often hesitates for suitable 
to remark. It is not extravagant, though his seeming zeal | words, and very often when he has pronounced two or three 
for his principles and his party would naturally lead one to/different ones, takes the worst after all. He stammers at 
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every fifth or sixth sentence; not, however, to such an extent | 
as to render his speaking very unpleasant. His language is 
plain; it has no polish ; nor is there much to commend in his | 
matter: its only merit is, that it bears directly on the question | 
before the house. In speaking, he uses scarcely any gesture: | 
all he does use consists in a rapid movement, up and down, of | 
his head. The motion of the noble Marquis’s head has often 
appeared to me like that of a person who had engaged to give 
a certain number of nods in a given time. His voice is weak; | 
or if it does possess any power, he never calls his stento- | 
rian capabilities into effect. He speaks with some rapidity. | 
Altogether, he appears to be one of those,—though, as already | 
stated, he speaks with some frequency,—who either have no} 
ambition to be considered orators, or who have sense enough 
to perceive that all their efforts to attain that distinction 
would be wholly fruitless. | 

Personally, there is nothing peculiar about the noble Mar- 
quis. He is of dark complexion, with hair of a brown colour; 
a small part of the crown of his head is bald. His features 
are somewhat strongly marked, but they do not express any 
decided quality of mind. His face has something of an angu- 
lar conformation. One would take him to be at least fifty 
years of age, but he is only in his forty-fifth year. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TORY PARTY—EARLS. 


opposite principles would have been utterly impossible for 
him: it was not in his nature. He hugged his principles to 
his bosom, with a sincerity and fulness of affection unsur- 
passed by that with which the most tender-hearted mother 
regards her children. Never was human being more de- 
votedly attached to his creed than was Lord Eldon to Tory- 
ism. Nothing in the world, no temptation, however great, 
could ever have induced him to compromise it in the smallest 
iota. Had the alternative of an abandonment of his political 
principles, or martyrdom, no matter under what form, been 
on any occasion presented him, he would not have hesitated 
a moment in making his choice: he would at once have 
avowed his preference for the latter. 

The first severe shock which his feelings sustained on ac- 
count of his principles, was when the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel openly avowed themselves proselytes to 
the expediency of conceding Catholic Emancipation. But in 
that case his spirits were partly sustained by the hope—a 
hope to which he fondly clung till the last moment—that the 
the House of Lords would never accede to the second reading 
ofa Bill having such an object in view. Even when disap- 
pointed here, he found some slight consolation from the possi- 
bility that the King might have his eyes opened to the peril 
to which, as he conceived, he would expose his person and 
his throne, should he assent to that measure,—and conse- 
quently that he would refuse his signature to it.. When dis- 
appointed in this also, he was overwhelmed with grief. He 
felt as if some personal calamity of the first magnitude had 
overtaken him. This may be supposed by some, not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the strength of Lord Eldon’s political 
feelings and prejudices, to be a poetical license of expression : 
it is not so. Those who know the noble Lord in private will 
bear their willing testimony to its truth. He mourned over 





Earl of Eldon—Earl of Wicklow—Earl of Limerick—Earl of | 


Winchelsea—Earl Roden—Ear]l of Aberdeen—Ear! of Hudding- 
ton—Earl of Harrowby—Ear! of Rosslyn—Earl of Mansfield. 


Lorp Expon, though his name has of late years been com- 
paratively unheard of, filled for more than half.a century too 
large a space in the public eye, and identified himself too 
much with the most important passing occurrences of that 


the passing of the Bill for the Emancipation of the Catholics 
every hour and minute of the day, and it mterrupted his slum- 
bers in the night. Those who «witnessed the extraordinary 
zeal with which, in despite of all the infirmities of old age, 
the resisted that measure in its progress through the lords, 
| will not see anything hyperbolical in the phraseology I have 
‘employed. 

He not only foresaw, but foretold as the inevitable and 


very eventful period, to be passed over in silence in a work of speedy consequences of conceding Catholic Emancipation, 
this kind. Few men have exerted a greater influence over | What he regarded as other breaches in the constitution. Still 
the destinies of this country than did Lord Eldon during the |1 do not suppose, active and great as his apprehensions were, 
first twenty-five or thirty years of the present century. After that such a measure as the Reform Bill was ever conjured up 
the death of Pitt he became the Corypheus of Toryism.|by his imagination. He was astounded when Lord John Rus- 
Though Lord Liverpool, from that time till 1826, filled the |sell first proposed it in the other house; but his surprise soon 
office of Prime Minister, there can be no question that Lord | gave place to indignation at what he considered the audacity 
Eldon was looked on as the great champion and supporter of }of those who could seriously bring such a measure forward. 
that class of principles. That his talents were* of a very|With the latter feeling were mingled emotions of joy at the 





high order, no one but the most blinded partisan of opposite 
principles could ever have denied or doubted, and therefore 
his talents alone must always have made him a man of consi- 
deration with his party; but irrespective of mere talent, the 
circumstance of his occupying the highest judicial place in 
the land,—his being the Speaker of the Upper House of Par- 
liament, and what, in common phraseology, is called the 
“Keeper of the King’s conscience,’—was one which must 
have necessarily added greatly to any importance which mere 
talent could have given him. The zeal, too, which he inva- 
riably manifested for his principles and party, must have gone 
far to endear his name to the Tories. ‘Toryism may be said 
to have been part and parcel of his existence: apart from it, 
he saw nothing in the world worth living for. His notion 
indeed was, that if in the struggle Toryism had to maintain 
during the whole of his career, but especially in the latter 
part of it, with Liberalism, or Revolution, as he always called 
the latter, it should be vanquished,—then things had come to 
such a pass as to call for the end of the world itself. He 
could conceive of nothing more anomalous than Liberal- 
ism in the ascendant in the councils of the King. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that he would have considered physical 


thought that the Grey Ministry, from the very recklessness of 
the measure, had not only overreached themselves by insur- 
ing its defeat in the Upper House, but that they had given a 
death-blow to themselves as a government, and put the return 
of their party to office beyond the pale of possibility. When, 
therefore, he was informed by his own most intimate political 
friends, that however much they disapproved of the Reform 
Bill—I speak of the tirst one—the alarming state of the coun- 
try imposed on them the necessity of assenting to its second 
reading ; when he was apprised of this, the information had 
the effect of a thunderbolt on his mind. It was some time be- 
fote he could be brought to believe that the lords were, as he 
conceived, as much bent on the destruction of their own order, 
and the utter subversion ofthe constitution, as the country 
seemed resolved to involve itself in irremediable ruin, The 








second reading of the Bill brought the startling and frightful 
fact home to his mind. Shocked, however, as he was, by that 
awful dereliction of their principles—for so he considered it 
jon the part of the peers—he still clung to the hope that it 
| would be either thrown out in its further progress through 
|the house, or be defeated by the King refusing his assent to 
|it. The memorable success of Lord Lyndhurst’s motion for 


calamities, whatever may have been their extent, evils of|the transposition of Schedules A. and C. afforded a temporary 


minor magnitude. The abstraction of Toryism was ever 
present to his mind: it had a sort of impersonation in his eye; 
and when he thought in private, or talked in public, of his 
political principles, he did both as if it had been of the dearest 


personal friend he had on earth. If you attacked Toryism, 


realization of his hopes. His joy during the few days of the 
|subsequent interregnum was as great as his previous grief. 
| That joy, however, was but of short duration: in the brief 
\space of eight days he saw the discomfited ex-Ministry re- 
|stored to office on the sole ground of their identification with 


he felt precisely as if you had attacked himself. To have | Reform, and the moral certainty before them—for he now saw 
entertained anything like cordial friendship for a person of|\the peers could no longer, in existing circumstances, help 


themselves—of carrying the measure or one essentially the 





same to a triumphant issue. The sudden transition, first, 


* In this, as in some other cases, I am obliged to speak in BH pene fear and sorrow to hope and joy, and again from the |at- 


past tense, because, though still alive physically, the noble Lord 


must be regarded as politically dead. 
PART 11.—nNo. 35. 26 


ter to the former states of mind to a still greater extent, had, 
jit is well known to Lord Eldon’s private friends, a most inju- 
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rious effect on the physical constitution of one at his very ad- 
vanced stage of life. 

I dwell at greater length on the intensity of Lord Eldon’s 
feelings with regard to the two great measures of Catholic 
Emancipation and Reform, because there can be no question 
that they have contributed to the almost entire withdrawal of 
the noble Lord from the house—of which I shall have to speak 
presently—since the latter became the law of the land. The 
way in which he sometimes spoke, when addressing their 
Lordships in opposition to Catholic Emancipation and the Re- 
form Bill, showed of itself, though there had existed no other 
means of ascertaining what his feelings were on these sub- 
jects, that he considered those measures in the same light as 
personal calamities of the most painful nature. The tear, on 
such occasions, silently glistened in his eye: it was visible to 
al] those Peers who were near him, when, after the passing 
of one of these measures, he made the memorable declaration 
of his belief—* Now the sun of England’s glory is for ever 
set.” Since then he has been but seldom in the house. He 
looks on the country as lost beyond all hope of recovery. He 
talks in private on the subject as if he had outlived his time 
by outliving the Constitution. He mourns over the Toryism 
of a former day, when in its high and palmy state, as over a 
departed friend with whom his existence might in some mea- 
sure be said to be bound up. He has not since opened his 
mouth above once or twice, and even then has never said 
more than two or three words at a time, which have been de- 
livered in so low and melancholy a tone as to be inaudible to 
all but those within two or three yards of him. 

Lord Eldon, as I have already stated, was undoubtedly a 
man of considerable talents. He was never what is called 
an orator; but there was always something in his matter, 
independently of the respect entertained by all parties for his 
character, which never failed to command attention. He 
was not so expert at detecting the weak and absurd points of 
an opponent, if he spoke on the impulse of the moment, as 
many others of his party were ; but if he replied to-day to a 
speech which was delivered the previous day, he generally 
did so with ingenuity and talent. The chief characteristic of 
his speeches was the absence of al] meretricious ornament. 
His style was simple, yet nervous. He was generally clear. 
It was obvious he had no ambition to be considered a fine 
speaker; but if he had, his ambition would not have been 
gratified. He was constitutionally cold and tame in his man- 
ner. Sometimes he argued questions sophistically ; but the 
instances in which he did so were rare. He had too high an 
opinion of the inherent excellency of his creed to do it often; 
and even in the few cases in which he did, the sophistry was 
too transparent to mislead any one. I do not believe he was 
conscious of it himself. He was happy in expressing a great 
deal ina short space. He generally plunged into the marrow of 
his subject atonce. In this respect he evinced the impatience 
of a man who thought he could adduce arguments or facts 
which would at once set the question before the house at rest. 
I have said that his manner was cold and inanimate. He 
usually stood stock still, with. his right hand resting on the 
table, and talked as if addressing himself to some particular 
Peer on the opposite side. This of course applies to the 
8 hes he has made since his ejection from the Woolsack. 

hen Lord Chancellor, he always spoke from the floor, on 
the left hand of the Woolsack, which was a considerable dis- 
tance from the table. s 

Lord Eldon’s political character does not altogether accord 
with his character as a judge. In the latter capacity he was 
remarkable for the length of time he took to make up his mind, 
as he called it, on the merits of a case. He balanced the 
evidence for and against with so much care and nicety, and 
doubted and re-doubted so often, that the suitors on both sides 
often thought he would not give a decision till doomsday—at 
least not till their doomsday. On political questions, on the 
other hand, he never had a doubt at all. The very moment a 

int was presented to his mind, no matter how intricate its 
faathine, he gave judgment—and that too in the most decided 
terms. No one ever heard him in such a case say he was at 
a loss. He saw the thing clearly as soon as he saw it at all. 

A greater stickler for ancient usages and ancient institu- 
tions never lived. In his view, time hallowed everything. 
The abuses which his own party admitted to exist, and which 
they said it was necessary to remedy, were as much conse- 
crated in his eyes as those parts of the Constitution which, 
lying all irony aside, are really the envy of surroanding na- 
tions and the admiration of the world. ‘ Whatever 1s, is 
right,” was his grand maxim in such cases. Not even the 
criminal code, sanguinary and anomalous as it was, ever had 
a single defect in his eye. He thought the slight amelioration 











effected in that code by the labours of his friend Sir Robert 
Peel, was a most daring and dangerous innovation on “ exist- 
ing institutions.” Though the press, tory as well as liberal, 
and men of all parties in parliament, denounced the “ law's 
delay,” and the other abuses in the Court of Chancery, he 
would never allow there was anything wrong even there, nor 
that any improvement could be made. 

His party often regretted this, because they saw it was 
productive of most injurious results to their cause; but he 
was one who would not yield an inch, or sanction the correc- 
tion of, what was manifestly to all other eyes a glaring abuse, 
be the consequences what they might. His notion was, that 
as the world must come to an end sometime, it would be much 
better to let it come any time, than that a single particle of 
what he considered part and parcel of Toryism should be 
given up. The great secret of Lord Eldon’s most stre- 
nuous resistance to any alteration in whatever existed 
was, that he identified the abuses of every institution with 
the institution itself. To such an extent did he carry his 
reverence for ancient rights and usages, that he always 
felt, when they were attacked, as if attacked himself. In 
fact, he would infinitely sooner that every species of abuse 
had been heaped in unmeasured quantities on himself, than 
that a word should be whispered against ancient usages and 
prescriptive rights; and often, while he showed no symptoms 
of uneasiness at violent attacks made on his own character 
did he evince great irritability when hidden abuses, especially 
if they were those of the Court of Chancery, were dragged to 
light and denounced. 

However much one may censure his bigotry and intole- 
rance, nobody can withhold his meed of approbation of the 
integrity and straightforwardness of his conduct. You saw 
the man exactly as he was constituted, before you heard him 
deliver a dozen sentences: I do not believe he would have 
stooped to any unworthy expedient, to accomplish any end, 
though he might have regarded detection as impossible. He 
was open as day in all his conduct—open to a fault in.a poli- 
tician. 

Lord Eldon, during the last ten or fifteen years, has been 
remarkable for his venerable appearance. I have hardly ever 
seen a man whose personal aspect was more calculated to 
inspire respect. The expression of his countenance, which 
has a great deal of intelligence in it, has much of the gravity 
of the judge. The first impression of a stranger on seeing 
him, would be that he is a man of a benevolent disposition, 
and of a deeply-seated religious feeling. There is an unde- 
finable expression of dignity in his whole appearance, which 
at once strikes you when first within the reach of your eye. 
He is one of those men whose every look disarms an opponent 
of all power of personal or vituperative attack. In the mere 
personnel of the noble Lord, putting out of view the moral 
and intellectual qualities of his character, there is much to 
admire. He is tall, and well formed for one over whose head 
eighty-five years have past. Hlis face is full, and of fair 
complexion, with much fewer wrinkles than might be ex- 
pected in one who has not only advanced so far into the vale 
of life, but the greatest portion of whose existence has been 
spent amidst the storms of politics, and with all the cares of 
the highest judicial station in the country pressing on his 
mind. His features are generally large, but that which 
strikes one most is the sunken appearance of his eyes, caused 
by an unusually great projection of his eyebrows. His fore- 
head is well developed. His hair is milk-white, while his 
head is but very partially bald. He appears in good health 
for one at his advanced age. His mind is as clear in its 
perceptions as ever, and he can express himself in correct and 
vigorous language. For the reasons I have already men- 
tioned, rather than from his accumulated years, he was not, 
so far as I observed, in his place in the House of Lords, all 
last session. 

The Earl of Wiekiow may be regarded as the leader of the 


a 20 on all matters bearing immediately on the affairs 
of Ir 


eland. He is a man of fair talents, but nothing more. 
He is clever in debate. There are few more voluble men in 
the House. Though of a warm temperament, and often irri- 
tated—for his severity on others leads to severity on their 
part in dealing with himself—he never allows himself to be 
confused or disconcerted by his loss of temper. He has al- 
si an ample stock of words at command, wherewith to 
make an effective attack on an antagonist, or to defend him- 
self: and he is not only ready, but correct. His sentences 
are elegant, and his periods rounded. The worst of it is, 
there is infinitely more to admire in his diction than in his 
ideas. In the latter, indeed, there is often nothing at all 
worthy of the smallest admiration. You regret to see so 
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much elegant language wasted on such worthless ideas. It 
is true he thinks very differently of his matter himself: that, 
no doubt, isall natural. Take his own estimate of his talents, 
and he has no equal, Lord Brougham alone excepted, in the 
house. His extravagant notion of his abilities as a debater, is 
not without its advantages, both to himself and his party. It 
prompts him often to rush into the arena to vindicate Tory 
principles, and sustains him in the conflict, when others of his 
party, either from timidity or the want of the requisite pugna- 
city of disposition, stand aloof from it. Independently of an 
overweening confidence of his own powers, the noble Earl 
possesses much moral courage, from the deep and unwavering 
conviction he entertains of the truth and excellence of Con- 
servative principles. He is not to be driven from the field 
under any circumstances. You cannot stun him by any blow 
you give him, however heavy, and however tender the part 
on which it alights. You may make him stagger, or even lay 
him prostrate at your feet, but you cannot scatter his senses. 
When you flatter yourself that all is over, that he is either 
lying inanimate or insensible before you, he starts again that 
moment to his feet, and renews the combat as actively and in 
as good spirits as ever. To be sure his thrusts, if they reach 
you at all, may have no more effect than the feeble pattings of 
a babe have on the person of its nurse. Still he is all vitality 
and all profusion in dealing out his thrusts at you; fancying 
all the while, that ere he sits down he will be able to lay you 
mangled and breathless on the scene of conflict, a spectacle of 
pity to your friends and of triumph to your enemies. In other 
words, you may suppose, and all the spectators may concur 
with you in the opinion, that you have signally vanquished, 
and for ever disabled, the noble Earl; but neither you nor 
they will convince him of that. He reverses your conclu- 
sions; he looks on it to be as clear as the noon-day sun, that 
you yourself are in the precise predicament in which you 
fancied him to be placed. Never yet did he retire from any 
conflict with a Liberal Peer, without shouting in his own 
mind the cry of victory. 

The noble Ear] is exemplary in his attendance on his parlia- 
mentary duties. Nothing but some obstacle of an insuperable 
kind will ever prevent his being in his place in Parliament 
when any question of importance is expected to be brought 
before the house. And on almost every such question he is 
sure to speak. His speeches are not, except in peculiar cases, 
long. They generally occupy from twenty to thirty minutes 
in the delivery. 

I have said that he speaks with fluency. His voice is 
pleasant, and possesses considerable compass, but he wants 
the power of controlling or modulating it to such an extent 
as would make him an effective speaker. There is hardly 
ever any variation from the key on which he pitches his voice. 
He begins rather loudly, and continues to the close as he be- 
gan. There is much warmth in his manner. He is always 
animated. You are convinced he feels what he says—that 
the sentiments he expresses are the settled convictions of 
his mind. His gesture is generally violent; sometimes ex- 
travagant. 

In person he is about the usual height, and of a very stout 
and compact make, without being, strictly speaking, corpu- 
lent. His features are regular; and his face, which is round, 
has something prepossessing about it. His complexion is fair, 
and his hair red. He appears to be in excellent health, and 
though in his forty-eighth year, you would not suppose he had 
attained the age of forty. 

The Earl of Lowerick is a nobleman with whose name the 
public have been familiar for many years past. Though now 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age, he is, perhaps, one of 
the most violent Tories in the house. It is his matter, however, 
and not his manner, that is thus distinguished for its ultraism. 
Asa speaker he may be said to be mild and temperate ; he 
speaks in so low a tone as to be sometimes inaudible to those 
atany distance from him. His gesture, too, is gentle and 
moderate. [n short, were one to judge only from the tones of 
his voice and his appearance generally, he would at once set 
the noble Earl down as a type of all that is mild and mode- 
Tate. When, however, he perceives the quality of his matter, 
he will find out his mistake. His speeches breathe a singular 
bitterness of spirit towards those who hold opposite political 
opinions. Charity is said to covera multitude of sins. The noble 
Earl hasnot a particle of this commodity towards those who differ 
from him. He is himself so entirely steeped in Toryism that 
he cannot, for the life of him, see how men can conscientiously 
entertain antagonist principles. That he himself is tho- 
Toughly convinced of the excellency of his opinions, no one, 
80 far as Iam aware, ever hinted a doubt. No one not per- 

tly sincere in his opinions could by possibility evince the 


intense zeal in their behalf which the noble Earl has done 
during a lengthened public life. He is not a man of much 
talent. I have never heard him make any speech which rose 
above mediocrity: usually he is rather below it. Until the 
present session he was in the habit of speaking on all part 
questions, and on those relating to the government of he 
He speaks indifferently well so far as the delivery is con- 
cerned, were it not, as already remarked, that his tone of 
voice becomes sometimes so low as to render him barely audi- 
ble. His style has none of the graces of literature. It is 
usually feeble and clumsy, sometimes incorrect. 

In person, he is plain and country-like. He is of the middle 
height, and rather stoutly made. The colour of his hair is 
gray, and his complexion has much of the hue of health in it, 
considering his advanced age. His features are large and 
strongly marked. His cheek bones are high and prominent, 
and the expression of his face altogether is such that one who 
has seen him once would never afterwards be at a loss to dis- 
tinguish him among all the other Peers in the house. 

The Earl of Wincumsea is chiefly distinguished for his 
warm attachment to the Established Church, and his zealous 
advocacy of her interests. A more sincere or attached friend 
the Church of England does not possess. She is ever upper- 
most in his mind ; everything else dwindles into insignificance 
when compared with her. But with that church he mixes up 
everything appertaining to her as she now exists. He re- 
gards her as perfection itself, and that any interference with 
her, though under the pretext of improving her, is nothing else 
than a blow aimed at her very being. Men may talk of abuses 
having crept into her as they please, he will not believe it. 
His own most intimate and attached political friends admit 
that some improvement may be made in her mode of working, 
but he denies the fact. ‘To touch her in any way, or under 
any pretext, is, in his view, the greatest mora] crime which a 
human being can commit. The clergy, whether considered 
numerically or in their incomes, are, in his estimation, as es- 
sential a part of the church as the head is of a huffian body. 
He who would either diminish the number of the clergy to the 
extent of a single unit, however many of them may be perfect 
drones, or reduce their incomes by a single farthing, incurs a 
moral responsibility of the first magnitude. His speeches, in 
their printed form, breathe an ardour of attachment to the 
church and clergy which is not to be seen in the speeches of 
any other member of the Upper House—with perhaps the 
single exception of those of Lord Roden—but no one can form 
an adequate conception of the intensity of that attachment 
who has not heard him speak. It is only in the emphasis of 
his words, the tone of his voice, and the warmth and energ 
of his manner, that you can see his friendship for the pref 
and clergy in all its strength and fulness. I believe he would 
make greater sacrifices for the Church of England and her 
ministers, than almost any other man alive at this moment. 
That church is dear to him as his own life. Rather than see 
the Appropriation Question carried, as respects that portion of 
the Protestant Establishment which is in Ireland, he would, I 
have no doubt, not only sacrifice the whole of his estates, but 
cheerfully suffer martyrdom. I heard him state—and he did 
so with an emphasis and energy of manner which could leave 
no room to doubt the sincerity of the feeling expressed—I 
heard him state, last session, that he would rather sacrifice his 
entire estates, than see the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill 
receive the sanction of the Lords. If he said this in reference 
to that measure, those who know how much more intensely he 
feels on all questions immediately affecting the church than 
he does on subjects purely political, can have no hesitation in 
concurring in the opinion I have just expressed, that he would 
most willingly suffer martyrdom any day in defence of that 
church as she now exists. It was, I have no doubt, the con- 
viction that if he should be killed in the duel which he fought 
with the Duke of Wellington in 1829, that he would die a 
martyr to his attachment to the church, and in the assertion of 
her rights and interests, that he accepted the challenge of the 
noble Duke rather than retract what he had said of him as an 
enemy of the church. It was the same feeling that prompted 
the resolution he then formed, and to which he adhered for 
some time,—till more mature deliberation suggested he might 
be of greater service to the church in his place in Parliament 
—never to enter the House again because it had sanctioned 
the measure of Catholic Emancipation. 

The ardour of the noble Earl’s attachment to the Church of 
England, constituted as she is at poms often leads him to 
say many foolish things, and to make many foolish exhibitions, 
in the House of Lords. Many of his observations, from their * 
sheer extravagance and utter absence of anything like ration- 
ality, have never been reported, at least not as they have fallen 
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from his lips, and are consequently unknown to the public. 
Some of his printed epistles “ to the Protestants of England,” 
have appeared, even to his own most intimate friends, as well 
as the most strenuous supporters of the Church, so. deeply 
tinged with fanaticism, as to defeat the very objects they had 
in view ; but these, in the quality of extravagance, do not ad- 
mit of a moment’s comparison with some of the effusions which 
escape him in the Lords. The intensity of his feelings gets the 
complete mastery over his judgment, and he allows himself to 
be worked up to such a pitch of excitement, that he is per- 
fectly unconscious at the time of what he is saying. I be- 
lieve that more disinterested, genuine zeal for the Church of 
England burns in his bosom than is felt by the whole Bench 
of Bishops, taken in the aggregate. 

The noble Earl never speaks except on subjects on which 
he feels strongly: on other topics he never opens his mouth. 
It will consequently be readily believed, that his manner is 
warm and violent in no ordinary degree. Of him it may be 
said with peculiar force and propriety, “ Out of the fulness of 
the heart the mouth speaketh!” He throws his whole soul 
into his words. Never did the most zealous and energetic 
clergyman that ever existed, when addressing his fellow- 
beings on the most soul-stirring topics that could be brought 
before their minds, manifest a greater earnestness of manner. 
The intensity of his feelings sometimes prevents the due 
enunciation of his words. He is occasionally, you would 
fancy, like to choke from the exertion he gives his lungs, and 
his impatience to deliver his sentiments. His voice is clear 
and strong, and might be modulated with great effect; but 
the ardour of his feelings do not admit of his paying the slight- 
est attention to the graces of elocution. His action is vehe- 
ment, without being so redundant as might be supposed from 
the intensity with which he feels on all those questions on 
which he addresses the House. He never speaks long, and 
hardly ever attempts anything in the shape of argument. His 
speeches consist of declamation from first to last. Their 
burthen almost invariably is, that if the measure he opposes 
be suffered to pass the House, that House will not only utterly 
and irretrievably disgrace itself—he scruples not in such cases 
at the terms he employs—but will destroy the Constitution, 
and introduce revolution into the land. 

He is not a person of any vigour or grasp of mind: his feel- 
ings are too strong for that: nor is his style at all entitled to 
praise. Even his written addresses, already referred to, are 
poor indeed, considered merely as literary compositions. They 
are penned in defiance of the most plain and simple rules of 
syntax. His*sentences, as Hamlet says of the times, are 
“ sadly out of joint.” 

Still the Earl of Winchilsea is a man whom everybody, 
however much one may differ from him, must respect. His 
motives are most pure where his judgmert is most at fault. 
His private character is irreproachable: in all the relations of 
life he is most exemplary. If there were no other honest man 
in the House of Lords—though there are many on both sides 
—he is emphatically one. ‘Those blandishments of place and 
power which would make many others change every principle 
they have, and induce them to adopt the very opposite class of 
opinions, would not have the effect of causing him to compro- 
mise any of his in the slightest degree. 

In person he is tall and stout. His face, without being cor- 
pulent, has a tendency to the rotund conformation. His com- 
plexion is dark, and his hair black. His features are Small 
and regular, and the expressiop of his countenance altogether 
is that of dignity blended with pleasantness. He is in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, though, judging from his hale and 
papery appearance, you would not think him so far advanced 
in life. 

Lorp Ronen contests with the Earl of Winchilsea the title 
of the Champion of the Church. If the zeal of both these no- 
blemen for the Protestant Establishment be on a par, and if 
they be alike blind as to the fauits and failings which others 
of her more enlightened friends discover in her, the parallel 
holds equally good as to their talents. The inte‘iectual pow- 
ers of Lord Roden, like those of the Earl of Winchilsea, are 
below mediocrity. In the article of discretion—xt least in so 





* A short time since, I had occasion to travel nearly fifty miles 
in a stage-coach with Lord Maidstone, son of the noble Earl. This 
youre nobleman promises to distinguish himself in public life. 

ike his father, he is devotedly attached to the Church of England; 
but in his advocacy of her interests there is great ‘calmness and 
moderation in his manner. His information is at once varied and 
profound, and his powers of conversation great, though only in his 
twentieth year. He is a young nobleman of a remarkably mild 
and affable disposition. 
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far as the advocacy of the Church is concerned—Lord Roden 
has a slight advantage over his noble friend. He does not 
allow his feelings to obtain to so entire a mastery over him, 
though on church matters, next to the Ear] of Winchilsea, he 
evinces the most ardent temperament of any man in the 
house. His speeches are never illumined by the faintest 
gleam of argument: he seems to hold all reasoning in supreme 
disdain, His addresses to the house consist almost exclu- 
sively of bitter lamentations at the profligacy and impiety of 
that innovating spirit which is abroad, mingled with a liberal 
allowance of denunciations of noble Lords on the other side, 
for abetting this revolutionary and infidel spirit. He never 
speaks long at a time: it is impossible that he could; for his 
stock of declamation and anathemas being limited to the sin- 
gle point of an apprehended destruction of the church, cou- 
pled with the singing of a sort of dirge suited for the dire 
catastrophe, it were out of the question to expect he could 
continue any length of time without unprofitable repetitions ; 
of which, by the way, there are a reasonable number. Then 
again, there are physical obstacles to long speeches on the 
part of the noble Lord, which of themselves would of neces- 
sity speedily bring his oratory to a close, supposing the extent 
of his mental resources were incomparably greater than it is. 
The extreme vehemence of his manner, in one whose person 
is so stout as to approach to corpulency, would soon fatigue 
him to perfect exhaustion. 

He is all sound and fury. His voice, which is naturally 
good, though his peculiar opinions and the warmth of his feel- 
ings have imparted to it something of a melancholy, if not a 
whining tone,—is raised to a high pitch, and his gesture is 
redundant in the extreme. He works himself up to a degree 
of animal excitement which is in admirable keeping with the 
rhapsodical character of his matter. He is as happy an illus- 
tration as one could wish to meet with, of the old adage, that 
empty barrels make the greatest noise. In the seriousness of 
his aspect, the gravity of his tones, and in his manner alto- 
gether, he strongly reminds one of those preachers of the 
gospel whose zeal borders on fanaticism, if it have not lost 
itself in it. It was a mistake in his destiny when he missed 
the Church. He would never have made a brilliant Bishop, 
he is too deficient in intellect for that; but I doubt not he 
would have been a very useful one. It were well if a portion 
of his zeal were infused into some of his friends on the Bench 
of Bishops. If he have too much of this commodity, they’ have 
too little. His blind zeal causes him to apprehend dangers 
to the “Protestant religion as by law established” where 
none exist; the indifference of some of the Right Rev. Pre- 
lates—there are exceptions undoubtedly—has the effect of 
making them repose in indolence and security, where there 
is both actual and imminent danger. Lord Roden may be 
censured for his imprudence, and the more enlightened 
friends of the Establishment may complain with justice of the 
injury which the ardour of his feelings, uncontrolled as it is 
by anything deserving the name of judgment, has done to the 
cause so near and dear to his heart, but every one must re- 
spect him for the purity of his motives and the integrity of 
his conduct. 

Dr. Johnson, as I have remarked in sketching the character 
of another member, was fond of a good hater. Had the Earl 
of Roden been contemporary with the great lexicographer, he 
must have been an especial favourite with him for the cor- 
diality with which the noble Earl hates the Roman Catholics. 
It is right, however, to add, that it is not themselves per- 
sonally he hates ; he hates them only as the representatives 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Let them renounce their errors, 
and embrace the Protestantism of the Establishment, and they 
will, that moment, be transformed from objects of the bitterest 
dislike to objects of the warmest affection. Of all religious 
creeds in the world, the Roman Catholic creed is to him the 
most obnoxious. I question whether he does not view it ina 
more unfavourabté light than he does Paganism or even Infi- 
delity itself. 

Lord Roden is in the prime of life, being in his forty-eighth 
year. He is one of the tallest and stoutest men in the house. 
He is good-looking. His features are large but regular, and 
his face is of the oval form. His complexion is dark, and his 
hair is something between a brown and a black colour. He 
wears large whiskers. He appears to be in excellent health. 

The Earl of Aberpren’s manner of speaking, as well as the 
matter of his speeches, contrasts strikingly with the well- 
known ultraism of his Tory principles. He is calm and quiet, 
even to lifelessness, in all his addresses to the house. Aperson 
who heard him speak, and did not know who he was, would 
at once say in his own mind, “ This is a man who speaks, as 








the proverb says, for speaking’s sake, and who cares nothing 
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about the principles he professes to entertain.” The cold and 
monotonous tones of his voice are quite in keeping with his 
action,—if, indeed, the occasional gentle raising and lowering 
of his right hand merit the name. The moment he gets on 
his legs you would think him fairly transfixed to the spot on 
which he stands, Scarcely more inanimate in appearance is 
thestatue of the late Mr. Canning, which faces Palace Yard 
on your way to the house. His voice is clear, and not un- 
pleasant, but he always begins, continues, and ends his 
speeches in precisely the same key. His speaking has this 
redeeming quality, that everything he says is audible. Nor 
must I omit to mention that his articulation is good. He also 
times his utterance with judgment. He neither speaks too 
rapidly nor too slow; if there be a tendency to either fault, 
it is to the latter. His language is always correct; I am not 
sure that there are many speakers in either house who can 
boast of a more classically accurate style in their speeches. 
He speaks extempore, and always with much ease. If you | 
are not struck with the comprehensiveness of his views, the| 
originality of his ideas, or the ingeniousness of his arguments, 
you can never, with justice, impute anything absolutely weak | 
or silly to him. He is always clear. Even in the most intri-| 
cate and difficult-to-be-understood topics of our foreign policy, | 
which, indeed, are almost the only subjects on which he ever} 
addresses the house, you can at all times follow him without | 
an effort. His arguments are generally more plausible in 
themselves, than ingeniously or forcibly put. He is a man of| 
respectable information on most of the questions which come | 
before the house; but with questions of foreign policy he is} 
particularly conversant. This may be accounted for from the | 
circumstance of his having filled, for a considerable time, the 
office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The noble Earl is) 
favourably known in the literary world. His work on the 
Antiquities of Athens is one which could only have emanated | 
from the pen of a man of taste and intelligence. His percep: | 
tion of the beautiful in architecture is perhaps unequalled by | 
that of any man in the present day—certainly by that of any | 
man moving in the higher spheres of society. 

I cannot say as much of his taste in the science, as some 
people call it, of dress. He dresses with much carelessness. 
No one would believe his coat was ever intended for him; or, 
if so, the fair inference would be, that his tailor dispenses, in 
his case, with the usual admeasurements in cutting the cloth. 

Never was coat made in more utter contempt of the Brum- 
mell notion of tailorifics, than is that of the noble Earl. One 
of its most remarkable features is the amplitude of its dimen- 
sions. Snip, if one may hazard an hypothesis, must be dream- 
ing of some well-fed Alderman, when he puts the scissors in| 
requisition. ‘The negligence of his appare] makes him look at 
least of the age of sixty, though his antiquity is less than that 
by eight years. 

In person he is about the middle height, and of correspond- 
ing stoutness. His features are regular and pleasing. His} 
face is something between the round and oblong form. His 
complexion is dark, and the colour of his hair approaches to a 
jet black. In the general expression of his countenance there 
is nothing striking. It conveys the idea, perhaps, of serenity 
mingled with a slight absence of mind, more than of any other 
quality. 

The Earl of Happrneton has always been a nobleman of 
some importance in the house: since he filled the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that importance has considerably 
increased. He does not, however, speak often. When he 
does address the house, it is chiefly on Scottish or Irish topics. 
He has contributed, though nothing could have been farther 
from his intention, more than any other man I know of, to ad- 
vance the cause of Reform in Scotland; rather, perhaps, I 
should say he has been the chief instrument in calling forth 
expressions of public opinion on that point, from that part of 
the country. 

He profited not by the lesson taught the Duke of Welling- 
ton in 1829, of the danger of making incautious declarations. 











triads, who before would have considered themselves disgraced 
by the application of the term Reformers to them, now began 
to glory in it; and earnestly to contend with their oldest and 


| most tried friends in the country, in their anxiety to give a 


practical refutation of Lord Haddington’s statement, by at- 
tending public meetings, and affixing their signatures to peti- 
tions to the Legislature for Reform. Without, therefore, in- 
tending it, the noble Earl gave a new and unheard-of impetus 
to the cause, by the ill-advised declaration to which I have 
referred. He soon saw the error he had committed, and he 
deeply regretted it; but there was no possibility of remedy- 
ing the evil. He should have known his countrymen better. 
He should have known that the fact of their silence on any 
given subject is by no means a proof that they are indifferent 
to that subject. 

The noble Earl is a man of respectable talents: higher 
praise he certainly does net on this account deserve. But 
even were his ideas better than they are, they would lose 
much of their effect from his cold and inani: .ate manner of 
delivery. There is no life or vitality at all abeut him when 


addressing the house. His words fall from ais lips as if 


coming from those of a piece of statuary. He is one of the 
prosiest speakers in the house. You never see, in anything 
he says or does, the slightest indication of feeling. His style 
is diffuse: it is correct, without being polished. It wants 
terseness: it has, however, the merit of always being clear. 
His voice is, if anything, feeble. He does not speak in a loud 
tone, but sufficiently so to be heard in all parts of the house. 
His utterance is rather slow, but he speaks with seeming 
ease. He seldom stammers, or seems at a loss for his words. 
If he were as well circumstanced as to good ideas, he would 
be of more service to his party. As to his gesture, it will 
have been inferred, from what has been already said, that he 
has very little. You never see him make use of any other 
than a very slight movement of his right arm. He never 
speaks long at a time; and his speeches excite but little at- 
tention. His Toryism is sufficiently ultra, but his good sense, 
and especially his phlegmatic temperament, prevent him 
making those foolish exhibitions which so often characterise 
the oratorical efforts of Lords Winchilsea, Roden, London- 
derry, &c. 

The noble Earl is, in his personal appearance, slightly 
above the middle size. He-is thin and sparely made, with a 
sallow complexion, and hair of a dark gray colour. His fea- 
tures have nothing particularly expressive in them. Their 
general expression is that of a somewhat thoughtful austerity 
of mind. He is not yet far advanced in life, being only in his 
forty-sixth year. 

The Earl of Harrowsy, owing to his advanced age—he is 
in his seventy-fourth year—has not spoken very frequently of 
late in his place in the House of Lords; but whenever he does 
speak, he invariably commands the attention of all present. 
Independently of the respect which could not fail to be paid 
to his talents, the circumstance of his having for so many 
years filled a very important office—that of President of the 
Council in the Ministry of Lord Liverpool—would necessa- 
rily ensure, to a considerable extent, the attention of the 
house. There is something, too, in his very appearance cal- 
culated to win the respectful opinion of all who see him. In 
height, he is slightly above the middle size, with an inclina- 
tion to stoutness. His hair exhibits, in a striking manner, 
the whitening effects of time; and in the whole of his appear- 
ance you see something strongly indicative of advanced age, 
while at the same time you miss most of the symptoms of 
physical infirmity with which it is generally accompanied. 
For a man of his years, he may be considered strong and 
healthy. His appearance has much of the gentleman in it: 
his countenance has a grave and dignified aspect, without 
anything of the haughtiness of the aristocrat. His complexion 
is something between dark and pale. The form of his face is 
oblong: his features are regular, but are somewhat strongly 
marked, owing to his advanced years. His eye is quick, and 








When the first Reform Bill was under discussion, the Earl of|has an intelligent expression. As a speaker, he cannot be 
Haddington, in his place in the House of Peers, took upon | said to rank high; but he always acquits himself, when he 


himself to assure their Lordships that the people of Scotland 
were not in favour of Reform; an assumption which he pro- 
fessedly grounded on the fact of their not having sent up pe- 
titions to Parliament on the subject. His observation had the 
effect of throwing all Scotland into an instantaneous flame on 
the subject. It aroused the Reformers in all parts of the 
country, from that philosophic coolness characteristic of the 


does address the house, in a very respectable manner. When 
a member of Lord Liverpool’s Administration, he spoke often, 
and, as might be expected, much more effectively than he 
does now. His voice is still good, and there is considerable 
earnestness in his manner; always, indeed, as much as must 
satisfy every one that he speaks from conviction, and that his 
principles are dear tohim. His matter wants depth, but it 


people on the other side of the Tweed, and caused them to|always bears testimony directly on the question before the 
come openly and boldly forward to demonstrate what their|house. He excels in giving in a short compass the marrow 
views and feelings on the subject were. It did more than|of the arguments which may be urged in favour of the view 
this: it gave such an impetus to the Reform cause, that my-|of the question which is taken by noble. Lords on his side of 
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the house. He reasons fairly, as well as closely: he never 
seeks to defeat an opponent by mere dexterity: his notion 
seems to be, that if the cause he espouses cannot be defended 
on its real merits, it is not worth defending at all. He never, 
however, for one moment doubts that all the justice and truth 
are on the side Toryism. But it is right to add, that he is by 
no means one of the most ultra Tories: his judgment is too 
sound for that: he is a nobleman of much shrewdness of mind, 
and never commits himself so far as to make foolish exhibi- 
tions, like those so often made by two or three other noble 
Lords. He speaks with ease ; he never seems at a loss either 
for ideas or words ; only that his ideas are not of a command- 
ing order, nor is his diction eloquent; it is not, however, on 
the other hand, feeble or incorrect: it has the merit of blend- 
ing together, in a very respectable measure, the qualities of 
strength and clearness. He seldom attends the house when 
matters of only inferior importance are expected to come on: 
when, however, any great question is to be brought before it, 
he is invariably to be found in his place, unless prevented by 
serious indisposition. 

Lord Rosstyn’s advanced years have not abated his zeal in 
the cause of Toryism. It is true that, as might be expected 
in one who has attained the age of seventy-four, he is not 
physically so active in its favour, but he feels still as strong an 
interest in its fortunes as ever. He still continues, on all 
occasions, when party spirit runs high, or when any question 
of importance is before the house, to act as the whipper-in of 
the Tories. He was never, even in his best days, a man of 
much talent: it is hardly necessary to say, that his intellec- 
tual powers have not grown more vigorous with his growth 
in years. He still speaks occasionally; but his party would 
be as well pleased if he were to remain mute: their cause 
gains nothing by his advocacy. He is a very indifferent 
speaker; his voice is feeble: he wants mere physical strength 
to make himself audible: nor has his manner anything to re- 
commend it; it is heavy and spiritless: while, as may be in- 
ferred from what I have stated already, his matter has nothing 
in it of a redeeming character. 

The noble Lord stoops, from the weight of his years. He 
is tall, but slenderly made. There is much of the appear- 
ance of physical feebleness about him. His face is thin, and 
his features are long and a marked. His hair is gray; 
his forehead is entirely bald. You can distinguish him from 
all the other Peers, by the singularity of his dress: no matter 
what be the season of the year, you always see a white hand- 
kerchief around his Lordship’s neck. Whether he ever wore 
a black, or green, or brown coat, is a question I am unable to 
answer; but I have never seen him with any other than a 
blue one. His waistcoat and trousers are always light, and 
you might as soon expect to see him without legs, as without 
top-boots. He is still, notwithstanding his advanced age, and 
its accompanying infirmities, wonderfully regular in his at- 
tendance on his legislative duties. 


moment, which could annoy his Majesty’s Ministers. Lord 
Melbourne afterwards observed, in reference to this remark, 
with a bitterness of irony which those only who heard the 
observation could fully perceive, “that he might make him- 
self quite easy as to the annoyance he had given his Majesty’s 
Ministers. As to the heat of debate and the impulse of the 
moment, they were only rhetorical artifices, for it was clear 
that every sentence he uttered must have cost him a month’s 
labour.” Lord Brougham reproved the noble Earl for his 
violent effusion in very severe terms. He said, “he had 
digressed into every topic a ransacked memory could supply, 
from mere personal hostility towards Ministers ; and that his 
speech altogether exceeded any notion he had ever formed of 
the lengths to which party animosity could carry individuals.” 
I allude more particularly to this speech of the noble Earl, 
| because it is the only one of importance he has made for some 
years, and because he has never, but once, opened his mouth 
in the house since. Indeed, he is now but seldom to be seen 
in his place in Parliament; nothing but a question of great 
importance calls him forth from the retirement of private life. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TORY PARTY.—BARONS. 


Lord Wynford—Lord Lyndhurst—Lord Ellenborough—Lord 
Fitzgerald and Vessey—Lord Ashburton—Lord Abinger—Lord 
Wharncliffe—Lord Kenyon. 


Lorp Wyyrorp, from his age, politics, and the judicial 
situations he has filled, naturally claims at our hands the first 
notice under this head. Like the Earl of Eldon, Lord Wyn- 
ford earned for himself, before he had been long at the bar, a 
distinguished reputation as a lawyer; but he is undoubtedly, 
in this respect, inferior to the other. He is a man of good 
talents, and is most decidedly attached to Toryism; but he 
never has acquired the weight of character or influence with 
his party, of which Lord Eldon could always boast. There 
was a sturdiness in the Toryism of the latter, and a boldness 
and energy in his defence of it, which were peculiar to him- 
self. Lord Wynford’s mind is remarkably clear in its con- 
ceptions, and he is equally clear in the expression of his senti- 
ments. There is no possibility of mistaking the point to 
which he is directing you; and, so far as your judgment is 
concerned, he takes the best road in conducting you to it. 
Still you feel disposed to linger on your journey, or return 
altogether, because you do not Jike his company. His matter 
and manner are equally unattractive. He never strikes you 


The Earl of Mansrrexp, though formerly in the habit of|by anything original or ingenious; nor does he enliven you 


addressing the house with some frequency, has not spoken 
much of late years. This is not to be wondered at in one 
over whose head have passed sixty years. The lapse of this 
lengthened period has left visible traces on his person. His 
hair is quite gray, and his sallow countenance, which has a 
placid expression, exhibits a goodly number of wrinkles. He 
is rather above the ordinary height, and well-proportioned for 
a man of his advanced years. 

As a speaker he usually acquits himself in a highly credit- 
able manner. His voice is good: it has great clearness, 
blended with much depth and fulness of tone. His diction is 
easy and flowing, and his matter is always considerably above 
mediocrity. Sometimes you would feel inclined to rank him 
among second-rate speakers. He always, however, makes 
set speeches: he knows he would make no figure at extem- 

raneous addresses, and has the good sense not to attempt it. 

sually, both his matter and manner are temperate. Occa- 
sionally, however, he breaks out into what some persons call 
an oratorical fury, when there is always a manifest prepon- 
derance of sound over sense. In the debate on the Irish 
Tithes Bill, in August 1834, he made an edifying exhibition 
of this kind. In a “set” speech, which occupied nearly an 
hour in the delivery, he abused Ministers in most unmeasured 
terms. Their acts were “ discreditable,’ and themselves 
“ degraded.” “The bestowal of a patent of precedency on 
O’Connell was a premium on agitation; it was a bribe to him 
not to submit hii.self to the law, which no one but himself 
could violate with impunity.” And then, after holding them 
up in this light, he lowered his tone, and with the most per- 
fect coolness and gravity expressed a hope that he had not 


said anything in the heat of debate, or on the impulse of the 


with anything amusing. His speeches are as correctly argued 
as if he were giving judgment in a case in a court of law, on 
which the evidence was all on one side: they are also as dry 
and tedious. His mind is deficient in vigour. He never 
strikes out any new path for himself; but he will marshal 
with much tact, and place before your mind’s eye, the best 
arguments which would suggest themselves to a man of 
sound judgment. On his side of the question, I know few 
men in either house who can communicate, with greater 
ease and precision to others, the arguments which have oc- 
Sen to his own mind on any question before their Lord- 
ships. 

He possesses considerable moral courage. He often attacks 
the sap of Lord Brougham, when others on his side of 
the House would be deterred from the task by a fear of the 
furious retaliation of that noble Lord. He does not, however, 
excel in reply: his forte consists in delivering a speech, em- 
bracing arguments, and facts which would have occurred to 
him before he entered the house. 

His mind, as may be inferred from what has just been stated, 
is unfitted for grappling with great questions. I have often 
thought he appeared to greater advantage on subjects of 
minor importance, than on those of overwhelming magnitude. 
The best speech I ever heard him make—and it is probably 
the best he ever did make since he was raised to the peerage 
in 1829—was in 1834, in opposition to Lord Brougham’s 
Local Courts Jurisdiction Bill. The fact was, that the ques- 
tion was one which was not only from his previous studies 
peculiarly familiar to his mind, but it was one on which he 
felt very strongly. What, too, must have stimulated him to 
an unusual effort on that occasion, was the certain knowledge 
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that the opposition to that measure, which was led by him, 
would prove successful, and be permanently destructive of the 
Bill. 
Lord Wynford’s manner is ever the same. He has no 
action, nor ever betrays the least warmth of feeling. A slight 
movement of the right arm is all the gesture he ever uses. 
His voice is always pitched in the same key, be the subject 
what it may, or whatever be his facts or arguments. His 
voice is clear and pleasant, but wants power. His utterance} 
is rapid and fluent. He never hesitates a moment, nor has 
occasion to correct himself. He is quite a mechanical 
speaker ; if he gain your attention in the outset, he is sure to 
lose it, from his inanimate manner, before he has proceeded 





ar. 

He is a Nobleman of excellent private character, and has 
no personal enemies in public life. He never indulges in 
personalities, but speaks always in the most courteous lan- 
guage of those who differ from him. The only Peer who at- 
tacks him in any other than the most gentlemanly strain is 
Lord Brougham. I have mentioned, in the sketch I have 
given of the latter Nobleman, a striking instance of the vio-| 
lence of his attacks on Lord Wynford. Another was afforded | 
in the same Session of 1834, when Lord Wynford brought in| 
a bill for the better observance of the Sabbath. 

Lord Wynford has a remarkable flow of animal spirits, con- 
sidering his advanced age—sixty-nine—and the physical in-| 
firmity under which he has laboured for some years. He is 
always cheerful—almost always, indeed, smiling. 

He is a decided partisan. He hates the bare idea of 
Liberalism. His zeal for his own views and party formerly 
induced him to speak often. Until the last Session, you 
hardly ever missed him from his seat: during that session he 
was hardly ever in the house. I am not sure that he made 
one speech worthy of the name from the beginning to the| 
end of it. | 

The bodily infirmity under which he labours, and to which! 
I have just referred, is one of a very serious nature. It has 
had the effect of making him stoop to such a degree as to 
give his body quite a diagonal appearance. It is with great| 
difficulty he can walk at all; and then only as on one side, | 
and by taking six or eight steps where one would suffice for| 
another. Before he was visited with his bodily infirmity, he| 
was about the usual height, and rather stoutly made. His| 
features are well formed, and his face, which is oval, has all! 
the appearance of good health. It has no wrinkles in it, nor 
has his head any symptom of even incipient baldness. His 
hair, like Lord Eldon’s, is white. His forehead is high and 
well formed, but the general expression of his countenance is 
that of good-nature and simplicity, rather than of intelligence. 

_T now come to speak of by far the ablest man on the Tory 
side of the house—and the ablest man, unquestionably, with 
the single exception of Lord Brougham, in it. It will be at 
once perceived that I point to Lord Lynpuurst. As a judge, 
he is, perhaps, surpassed by no one who ever sat on the 
Bench ; few, indeed, in this respect, have ever equalled him. 
At an early age he gave ample earnest of that distinction to 
which, in a country like this, his talents could not fail to raise 
him. That he was fitted, both by his natural ability and his 
varied attainments in politics and literature, to shine in the 
senate as he was then shining at the Bar, and as he especially 
shone in private conversations,—was early discovered by the 
late Lord Liverpool, or by some of his friends. The result of 
the discovery was an offer, in 1821, on the part of the noble 
Lord, to bring Lord Lyndhurst, then Mr. John Singleton 
Copley, into Parliament, for Ashburton, one of the nomination 
burghs. The offer, after some hesitation, was accepted, and 
the noble Lord became a member of the Lower House, where 
he soon acquitted himself in such a way as fully to realise 
the expectations of those who sent him thither. A great 
deal of controversy has lately taken place as to the particular 
class of political opinions which Lord Lyndhurst entertained 
immediately before his election as a member of Parliament. 
It is affirmed by his opponents, that he was a red-hot Repub- 
lican. He himself denies, in the most decided terms, that he 
ever was so. ‘That he did in early life, and up to that time, 
entertain liberal political principles, is a fact which admits of 
no dispute. But in the absence of positive proof, and in the 
face of his solemn unequivocal disclaimer of his ever havin 
held republican opinions, it is not fair to charge him wit 

aving been an enemy to monarchical government. Probably 
the Suspicion of his having embraced Republican principles 
in early life, arose, in a great measure, from his having been 








in Great Britain, in the hope of bettering his circumstances. 
His hopes were more than realised. He succeeded so well 
in his profession as to enable him to give to his son the best 
education England could afford. Mr. Copley was originally 
destined for the church, and, with the view of entering into 
Holy Orders, became a member of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. As, however, he soon afterwards gave up all idea of 
applying himself to the discharge of clerical duties, he only 
retained his degree seven years. 

Perhaps few men have more suddenly raised themselves 
from the depths of obscurity to the heights of distinction, than 
the noble Lord. In 1813 he was made Serjeant-at-Law. In 
1818 he was raised to the office of Chief Justice of Chester. 
On the first day of Hilary Term in the following year, he 
took his seat within the Bar as one of his Majesty’s Counsel. 
His great talents and extensive legal knowledge were per- 
ceived and duly appreciated by the Judges and the Bar in the 
Courts of Law in Which he practised; but he was compara- 
tively unknown to the public, until, in conjunction with Sir 
Charles, then Mr. Wetherell, he made his memorable and 
successful defence in the case of the elder Watson, arraigned 
for high treason. Hitherto his practice had been but limited: 
after that time briefs poured in on him from every class of 
litigants, and from all parts of the country. The Radicals of 
that day contributed in no small degree to keep up the repu- 
tation which by that great effort he had acquired; for many 
weeks after, the walls of the Metropolis, and all large towns, 
were placarded with his name as the triumphant counsel of 
Watson ; and his health was drunk with rapturous applause 
at every public dinner at which the Reformers of that period 
met to advance their principles. In the year last mentioned, 
1819, Mr. Copley was appointed Solicitor General, in which 
capacity he had a few months afterwards to appear for the 
Government in the prosecution against Queen Caroline. He 
was created Attorney General in 1824. In 1826 he suc- 
ceeded Lord Gifford as Master of the Rolls; and in 1827 he 
was raised to the highest elevation a subject can attain: he 
was appointed Lord Chancellor. ) 

I have thus referred to the rapidity of Lord Lyndhurst’s rise 
from obscurity to the distinction he now enjoys, because it 
furnishes so striking a proof of the greatness of his talents. 
He is possessed of extensive information. Perhaps his know- 
ledge is more varied than profound. As a lawyer he is 
equally distinguished for the variety and depth of his attain- 
ments, 

The noble Lord is distinguished above all men I ever knew 
for his acuteness in detecting the weaknesses or absurdities of 
his opponents. If they do make a slip, no matter however 
imperceptible to others, his lynx-eye is sure to detect it at 
once. Nor is he less happy in exposing the fallacies or blun- 
ders he discovers. He makes them as obvious to the minds ot 
others as they are to hisown. In this respect he stands unri- 
valled. Lord Brougham is as far inferior to him here, as he 
is his superior in comprehensiveness of mind, amplitude of 
illustration, and force of language. ; 

Lord Lyndhurst is one of the most ingenious sophists that 
ever belonged to either house of Parliament. The very 
quality of mind which enables him, as by a sort of intuition, to 
detect at the first glance the sophistries, however specious, of 
others, makes him a perfect master of the plausibilities him- 
self. I have known him, where, @ priori, you would have 
thought it impossible for the utmost ingenuity of the human 
mind to make out even a feasible case, weave together, with 
the greatest manifest ease, as if the natural suggestions of his 
mind, a series of such ingenious sophistries, that you could 
not detect even the semblance of a flaw in them.—Your con- 
victions are as strong as ever that your original view of the 
question is the right one, and yet you feel your utter incapa- 
city to meet the arguments—for such they appear to you—by 
which the noble Lord supports the opposite side: you are not 
convinced, but you are effectually silenced. The ingenuity 
and ability with which he vindicated the various alterations 
he caused to be made last session in the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Reform Bill, were the admiration of every noble Lord in 
the house. Those on the opposite side of the house—and I 
believe I may add, most of those on his own side also—could 
scarcely credit the evidence of their ears when they heard 
him, by a chain of the most specious sophisms, contend that 
the alterations which he had made in the bill were in exact 
accordance with the avowed intentions of the framers of the 
measure. They doubtless felt that this was a fallacious 
assumption, and they must also have felt that it was supported 


mn under a Republican government. He is a native of by fallacies, yet they did not—because they were convinced 


America, whence he came over to this country, in early life, 


they could not, with equal ability—meet and expose those fal- 








with his father, who was a portrait painter, and who settled 


lacies, one by one, in the order in which he had adduced them. 
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It is only, however, when solid argument cannot be made 
available to his side of the question that he has recourse to 
sophistry. When fair argument can be urged, no man can 
press it into his service with better effect. In such cases he 
is clear, close, and severely logical beyond any man I -know 
in either house. Everything he says bears strictly on the 
question at issue, and in favour of his view of it, and he omits 
nothing that can be made to tell with effect on it. He ex- 
hausts the leading arguments that can be urged for his view 
of the matter, without employing any that are feeble or unne- 
cessary. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s manner is most insinuating. There is 
usually something so seductive in it, that, if you are not 
specially on your guard, you are sure to be led astray. No 
one would ever infer, from anything he says or does, that he 
has in his composition the smallest particle of the partisan. 
You would think on all occasions that the particular view he 
takes of a question is solely the result of disinterested, unbi- 
assed conviction. In all he says, and in his manner of saying 
it, there is every appearance of sincerity. You would at once 
set him down as a lover of truth for its own sake. I am far 
from meaning to insinuate that he does not love truth for its 
own sake, or that he is not sincere in his political opinions. 
It is but charitable to presume he is so on all points of impor- 
tance; but, like most other men on both sides of the house, 
he is often obliged to view questions with the eye of a parti- 


san, and to have recourse to sophisms where legitimate argu- 


ments are not within his reach. In most other men, the 
partisan and the sophist are too transparent to be mistaken; 
in the case of Lord Lyndhurst they are scarcely ever so. You 


are satisfied, as I have just said, that in him all is the result of 
honest conviction—that party considerations have never been 
allowed to weigh one atom in the conclusions to which he has 
come, nor have had anything to do with the course of con- 


duct he pursues. 


Lord Lyndhurst is a nobleman of the most perfect coolness 
I never yet knew an instance in which 
an opponent disconcerted him, or elicited from him any ebulli- 
He is always as cool and collected as if he 
Even 
on those great and absorbing questions which agitate all other 
bosoms, he invariably maintains the utmost calmness and 
His clear and musical voice is never raised, 
though it manifestly has ample compass, to anything like a 
loud or indignant or energetic tone, nor did any one ever yet 
Witness in him anything approaching to vehement gesture. 
Seldom, indeed, does he use any gesture at all, farther than a 
He speaks in that 
calm and collected tone which you might expect in one who 
was addressing an audience of ladies, and who was afraid of 
giving utterance to anything which might grate on their 


and self-possession. 


tion of passion. 
had not a particle of feeling or passion in his nature. 


composure. 


very gentle movement of his right arm. 


ears, or in the slightest degree agitate their gentle bosoms. 


Not even the most violent and furious attacks of his great 


enemy, Lord Brougham, can betray him into a Joss of temper. 


I have seen him quite cool and seemingly indifferent while 
Lord Brougham has been pouring out on him his most virulent 
vituperation, and I have also seen him rise up and ably repel 
those attacks without affording the slightest indication of an 


irritated temper. 


It is not to be inferred from this, that Lord Lyndhurst is 
either deficient in political feeling, or insensible to personali- 
No man is more decided in hig opinions, or more at- 
tached to them and his party; neither is any one more alive 
His apparent coolness on the one hand, 
and his indifference on the other, are doubtless the result of a 


ties. 
to personal attack. 


severe course of self-discipline, to which he subjected himsel 
in early life. 


A man of his great shrewdness must have per- 
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Melbourne Administration, he hit Lord Brougham some hard 
blows, and yet seemingly in the coolest manner, in return for a 
fierce attack which the latter nobleman had that evening made 
on him. He pronounced it to be the flippant attack of a flippant 
person, and went on, without mincing his words, but with the 
most perfect coolness, to give him blow after blow, until, after 
writhing in his seat till he could no longer endure it, he rose 
up and called out, “Order, order!” There was something 
amusing in this, as the only person who had the right of cor- 
recting any one who trespassed against the rules of the house 
was the noble Lord himself who, as Lord Brougham conceived, 
was guilty of such violation. This was like appealing from 
Lord Lyndhurst, as the person speaking at the time, to Lord 
Lyndhurst, as the Lord Chancellor. The noble Lord, howe- 
ver, heeded not the appeal: regardless of Lord Brougham’s 
exclamations, he proceeded with the same ease and equani- 
mity of manner in the work of retaliation as when his oppo- 
nent first interrupted him. 

Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham regard each other with 
feelings of the most decided dislike. They regard themselves 
as rivals, not in reputation and talent only, but for office. 
Lord Lyndhurst's great delight is to watch the every move- 
ment of any importance of his opponent, and to annoy him at 
every step. Lord Brougham is more afraid of the attacks of 
Lord Lyndhurst than of those of all the three hundred and 
fifty Peers on the opposite side of the house. The latter 
hardly ever attacks any one but Lord Brougham. 

Lord Lyndhurst excels, when he chooses to indulge in it, 
in quiet irony. Nothing can be more galling to his opponent 
than some of his ironical observations. In the course of one 
of the discussions on the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, 
last session, the noble Lord made one of the happiest hits in 
this way I have ever witnessed. After castigating his rival 
in terms of no ordinary severity, he all at once assumed an air 
of special friendliness to him, and begged to introduce to his 
notice some passages from a pamphlet by a seemingly very 
respectable sort of personage, called Isaac Tomkins. As I 
quote from memory, I cannot give the particular phraseology 
which the noble Lord employed on the occasion, but it was 
ironically felicitous in the highest degree, and elicited bursts 
of laughter from both sides of the house. 

As a tactician, Lord Lyndhurst has no rival in either house. 
In this respect he is a host in himself. He is wily and tricky 
in the extreme. His plans are always ingenious, and, in so 
far as depends on himself, they are executed with correspond- 
ing skill. Ina few instances, however, he has overreached 
himself, and plunged his party deeper in the difficulties from 
which he intended to extricate them. The success of his 
motion, in 1832, for the transposition of Schedules A. and C. 
in the Reform Bill, is a case in point. He thereby ejected the 
Ministry of Earl Grey, but he under-estimated the ardour and 
.| energy of Reform principles in the country at the time, which 
rendered it impossible to carry on a government for even one 
. | short week, on principles opposite to those on which the Grey 
Administration had been conducted. The attempt, therefore, 
to form a Tory government at that particular time was found 
to be futile; and, as a necessary result, Earl Grey and his 
colleagues were recalled to office. Another instance of the 
same thing occurred last session, in the case of the Municipal 
Corporation Reform Bill. He thought that the clauses of that 
measure which he caused to be expunged, would insure the 
rejection of the Bill on the part of the Commons; while, by 
not throwing it out in the Lords, the odium of its rejection 
would attach entirely to the other house. The result, as is 
known to all, proved different from what he had anticipated : 
f| the Commons accepted the Bill as returned to them by the 
Lords. 











ceived, before his appearance on the theatre of public affairs,|- It is a fact, which is worthy of being mentioned, that after 


the immense advantages which self-possession, and apparent 
coolness and indifference under attack, give to one who has to 


take part in the conflict of politics,—over an opponent; anc 


therefore the noble Lord determined to repress every symptom 


of warmth of political feeling or sensitiveness to persona 


attack. Last session he furnished some wonderful instances 
The substitation of the Peel for the Melbourne 
Ministry, at the commencement of the session, and the dis- 
cussions on the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, at a later 
period, gave to the persona! attacks of Lord Brougham, on the 


of this. 


noble Lord, an unusual degree of virulence and furiousness 


Lord Lyndhurst, however, to the great annoyance of Lord 
Brougham, bore them all with the most imperturbable eqna- 
nimity. At the same time, he took special care to return the 
blows of his deadly enemy with equal effect, though with infi- 
nitely less apparent energy. On the very first night of the 
communications and explanations respecting the ejection of the 


Lord Lyndhurst’s miscalculation in 1832, as to the conse- 
quences of defeating Earl Grey on schedules A. and C. of the 
1| Reform Bill, he was hardly ever seen in his place in the House 
of Lords until the meeting of last Session, when his party were 
1} in power. I do not recollect seeing him once in the House in 
the Session of 1634, and not above two or three times in that 
of 1833. What the cause of this singular and protracted ab- 
sence was, I do not know. I have heard it was some differ- 
ence which occurred between him and some of the other 
leading members of his party at the time—during the Grey 
. | interregnum—they were attempting to construct a Tory Min- 
istry. Whether there be any truth in the statement, I have no 
means of knowing. 

Lord Lyndhurst cannot be said, in the usual sense of the 
term, to be an eloquent speaker. His manner is infinitely too 
cold and formal to give that effect to his matter, which, when 
spoken, would deserve the name of a high order of eloquence. 
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When his speeches are read, however, many passages com-| good sense to be conscious of this, for he com ratively seldom 


mend themselves to one’s mind as instinct with eloquence of) 


a superior class, His style is clear, perspicuous, and simple 
in no ordinary degree. It hasa good deal of the Addisonian 
in it: it is always correct; it is polished, without being ela- 
porately so. He speaks with marvellous ease: his sentences 
flow from him copiously and naturally: he scarcely ever has 
to recall a word, nor could the most fastidious ear detect one 
out of place, in the course of a long speech. His delivery is 
neither too slow nor too rapid: he never speaks long at a time, 
in comparison with the length at which some other noble Lords 
would address the House on the same subject. He is always 
listened to with the deepest attention by noble Lords of all 
shades of politics. The moment he rises, all is quiet; and not 
a breath is to be heard till he has resumed his seat. Indepen- 
dently of his universally acknowledged talents as a debater, 
there is something in his very appearance and manner calcu- 
lated to command attention and respect. He has a fine manly 
figure, and the moment he rises and commences his speech, 
there is, in addition to a very intelligent countenance, a mani- 
fest consciousness of his own intellectual superiority,—without 
anything having the slightest. resemblance to conceit,—which 
cannot fail of ensuring attention and respect from all present. 

In height, he is rather above the usual size, and as just 
stated, is of a handsome make. His countenance, like his man- 
ner of addressing the House, is open and winning : he always 
looks cheerful and good-natured. Those who did not know 
his character, would infer from the expression of his face, that 
he was soft and modest to such an extent as to trench on en- 
ergy and decision of mind. His forehead is high, and well 
developed, and his mouth is full of character ; his eye is quick 
and piercing, and his nose has a good deal of the aquiline con- 
formation. His complexion is dark, and his face inclines to 
the oval form. What the colour of his hair is, I do not know, 
as he wears a wig. He is apparently of a sound and healthy 
constitution, and looks much younger than he is. No one, to 
see him in the House of Lords, would suppose him to be in 
his sixty-fourth year. When he used to sit in a court of law, 
clothed in the habiliments of a Judge, he looked perhaps as old 
as he is. 

Of late he has always occupied a part of the House remotest 
from the Woolsack and the Throne. He sits immediately 
close to the bar. Unlike most of the other Peers, he seldom 
carries on private conversation with any one: he is most care- 
fully attentive to everything that passes around him, though 
often sitting in an easy, thoughtless sort of position, as if he 
were paying no attention to any thing saying or doing in the 
House. His favourite position, when listening to anything 
to which he means to reply, is, to sit with his left leg over his 
right, while the latter is gently patting the floor. I have also 
repeatedly seen him, in his most attentive moments, amusing 
himself by striking his boot with his cane. 

The first thing which attracts a stranger’s attention when 
Lord ELLensoroven rises to address the House, is the quan- 
tity of hair on his head, and the number of carefully-curled 
locks which he always sports. Some men are proud of their 
whiskers; others of their mustachios—Colonel Sibthorpe, in 
the other House, for example ;—but of all the legislators in 
either House, Lord Ellenborough stands alone in the attention 
he pays to the hair of his head, and in the extent to which he 
glories in it. He is inordinately proud of his dark brown 
locks ; he would not suffer them to be cropped for twice the 
amount of his hereditary pension of £10,000 a year. No lady 
rejoices more in her ringlets, nor is at more pains in adjusting 
them. He isa good-looking man, though his complexion is 
rather too florid. His countenance, which has something of 
the Grecian form about it, indicates great self-possession and 
coldness of manner, which are two of the leading attributes of 
his character. He is tall, and well made: his constitution is 
evidently strong, and his health excellent. He looks rather 
young for a man who has entered his forty-sixth year. 

_ Asa speaker, Lord Ellenborough is one of the most correct 
in the House; but, then, it is that cold, inanimate correctness 
which never makes an impression. His enunciation is as per- 
fect as can be conceived; it is timed with the greatest judg- 
ment to the ear. He stands nearly as motionless as a statue 
when addressing the House. His voice is clear and strong, 
and his language is always correct. His ideas, such as they 
are, are always clothed in correct and elegant diction; the 
only source of regret is, that he often decks out in the choicest 
apparel, ideas which possess so little originality or merit as to 

hardly worthy a covering of rags. His mind is not much 
above mediocrity. He never shows anything like ingenuity 


or vigour in discussing a subject. His mind is unfitted for 





grappling with great questions; and he scems to have the 
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speaks on subjects of the first magnitude. He evinces great 
patience and industry in making himself master of the details 
of less important questions; and on such questions, for this 
reason, he generally makes a better speech than a man of 
greater talents would do. He has a singular taste for the 
driest and least interesting subjects imaginable. For years 
past he has, every Session, brought forward a motion for com- 
pensation to some Indian Prince, in consequence of certain 
losses which the latter is alleged to have suffered about twenty 
years ago, through the culpable negligence or positive miscon- 
duct of our government in the East. This motion is always 
prefaced by. a long speech, occupying usually about two hours, 
which no one listens to except the unfortunate member of the 
Government whose office dooms him to the task of reply. Mr. 
Herries has also been in the habit, for some years past, of 
making a similar motion and speech in the other House. The 
motions and speeches, however, end in nothing in both cases, 
as the noble Lord and the right honourable Gentleman seve- 
rally withdraw their motions. 

Lord Ellenborough’s conceptions of a subject, if only com- 
monplace, are always clear. You never see any confusion in 
his ideas or in his manner of expressing them. In giving a 
summary or recapitulation of the proceedings of the House on 
any particular subject, the noble Lord perhaps excels any 
other member of either branch of the Legislature. His re- 
view, last Session, when the Municipal Corporation Reform 
Bill was sent up a second time from the other House, of what 
their Lordships had done in reference to the measure, was one 
of the clearest and most correct statements I ever heard made. 
On that occasion he also evinced very considerable talent in 
the defence he urged on behalf of the Lords in regard to the 
alterations they had made in the Bill. 

He is a decided Tory, but has shrewdness enough to per- 
ceive that “the better part of valour is discretion.” He is al- 
ways for adopting the mildest and most conciliatory course, 
consistently with an adherence to his own and his party’s 
principles, in dealing with an opponent. 

He is courteous and gentlemanly in his language towards 
those from whom he differs. No one ever heard him give ut- 
terance to an unbecoming word. This conduct on his part 
always ensures respectful treatment from his opponents, when 
replying to him. 

No one on his side of the Honse evinced greater alarm lest 
the Commons should reject the Municipal Corporation Reform 
Bill as altered by the Lords, last Session, than he did. He 
clearly foresaw the fearful consequences which such a con- 
tingency would entail, both on the Legislature itself and on 
the country. Hence he did everything he could in the House 
and privately, to prevent any collision between the two 
Houses, by endeavouring to prevail on the Commons to ac- 
cept the Bill as altered by the Lords. He speaks pretty often, 
and is usually listened to with respectful attention. 

The moment Lord Firzerra.p and VeEssey rises to address 
their Lordships, all eyes are turned towards him. He has a 
remarkably fine voice, which he pitches, the moment he com- 
mences, in a very high key. His voice has not only great 
power, but much flexibility; he does not, however, always 
manage its intonations with the best effect. He speaks with 
great fluency. His words flow from him like a copious 
stream. He never hesitates for a moment, and very rarel 
gives utterance to™a word which he has occasion to recall. 
The most fastidious taste could not find fault with the con- 
struction of his sentences. Of his ideas, I cannot say as 
much. They are very common-place, though, owing to his 
remarkably showy qualities as a 5 eae they appear tolera- 
bly good while listening to him. The best proof that there is 
little in his speeches, is to be found in the fact that, though 
you cannot fail to admire his dexterity and tact in rounding 
his periods, you never feel that anything he has said has made 
the slightest impression on your mind. Often, indeed, does 
sentence after sentence roll on in stately majesty, without 
your being able to discover an idea at all. If there be ideas 
in the instances to which I refer, they are so concealed amidst 
a mass of verbiage, that you feel certain, in your own mind, 
the discovery, when made, would not at all reward the labour 
expended in the search. He is nearly as prodigal of his ges- 
ture as of his words. There is hardly a speaker in the house 
more redundant in his gesticulation. One could excuse a 
little occasional excess in this respect, when the subject is one 
of a nature calculated to excite warmth of feeling; but the 
noble Lord is always equally vehement in his action, be the 
question before the house what it may. He throws both 
hands up into the air, as high as they will go; and then 
thrusts them down with equal force, as if he were about to 
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smash in pieces some resisting object. The movements of his 
body seem otherwise made to match with the loudness of his 
tone, the emphasis of his delivery, and the violent motions of 
his arms. He wheels about in every direction, and makes 
evolutions, and assumes positions peculiar to himself. He 
speaks extempore, but the arrangement of his matter is usu- 
ally as good as if his speech were carefully prepared. He 
does not speak often; he has too high an opinion of his ora- 
tory for that. He would deem it wasted altogether, if ex- 
pended on topics of minor importance. He reserves himself 
for great occasions. This session, he has not yet spoken at 
all; last session, if I remember rightly, he only spoke once, 
and that was on the Irish Church Appropriation question. 

He is a good-looking man. He is about the ordinary 
height, and rather stoutly made: his appearance is gentle- 
manly, without having anything of the superciliousness of the 
aristocrat: his face is full, and his complexion very fair. It 
is impossible to see him without admiring the regularity of 
his features; his forehead is ample, both in breadth and 
height, and his light brown hair is usually so adjusted as to 
allow it to be seen to the best advantage. He is in the meri- 
dian of life, being only in his forty-fourth year. 

Lorp AsupurTon is as yet but imperfectly known by his 
title: it will be sometime before the public eye and ear be- 
come so familiar with it as they were with the name of Alex- 
ander Baring. He is a man of very considerable talent, and 
possesses excellent business habits. These qualities, added 
to a heavy purse, made him a man of some importance in the 
House of Commons. In the House of Lords he does not pro- 
mise to acquire the same station. Had he been consistent as 
a public man, his influence in the Lower House would have 
been vastly greater than it ever was. But he was remarka- 
ble for his inconsistency in more ways than one. The changes 
his opinions underwent on the question of the Corn Laws, and 
on topics more strictly political, are known to every body. 
But the most awkward part of the matter was, that his princi- 
ples always changed at the same time, and in the same direc- 
tion, as his interests. Hence The Times used always to dis- 
tinguish him from all the other members, by the appellation 
of “the representative of his breeches’ pocket.” In 1815 he 
was the idol of the populace of London, and of all large towns, 
because of his most strenuous and persevering opposition to 
the Corn Laws. Shortly afterwards he became the proprie- 
tor of a large landed estate, and from that moment to this he 
has been one of the most zealous supporters of those laws, in 
either House of Parliament. But the most singular species 
of inconsistency which has, on many occasions, characterised 
his conduct as a member of Parliament, has been, that of 
speaking one way and voting in directly the opposite. He 
has acquired a sort of proverbial notoriety for this. 

He excels all men I ever knew, with the single exception 
of the late Lord Castlereagh, in mystifying a subject, when it 
serves his purpose to doso. He has often been heard to speak 
for an hour at a time when a member of the other house, and 
yet, when he sat down, leave the house as much in the dark 
as to his real views on the subject on which he had been 
speaking, as when he began his address. What, perhaps, 
was the most singular circumstance in his successful efforts 
at mystification, was, that you could never with truth charge 
him with digressing from the subject. He appeared all the 
while to be speaking strictly to the question, though no one 
could understand a single word he said. He can, however, 
be clear enough when he chooses ; indeed, there are few who 
can be more so. I have often admired the lucidness of his 
arrangement, the appropriateness of his arguments, and the 
transparency of his style. He is cogent in his reasonings, and 
yet singularly plain and simple in his language, whenever it 
pleases him. He is a man of very considerable information: 
he is well read on most questions of legislation ; but is espe- 
cially conversant with the Corn Law and Currency questions. 
His mind is quick in its perceptions. He is acute in detect- 
ing the slips, or weak points, of an adversary: he is more ; 
he is dexterous in appearing to have detected errors where 
they do not exist. If an opponent has committed no mistakes, 
he will, with infinite nonchalance, ascribe some to him, and 
then proceed to grapple with and correct them. He is an un- 
fair debater, both as respects his own sentiments, and as re- 
gards the arguments of his opponents. And yet while utter- 
ing or stringing together sentence after sentence, which mean 
nothing, and while correcting the blunders of an opponent 
which that opponent never committed, he has so much appa- 
rent sincerity and good-nature about him, that it is impossible 








guage, and sometimes stammers while corfecting himself. 
e is moderate in his use of gesture, which chiefly consists 
in turning his face, at short intervals, from one part of the 
house to the other, with a slight occasional waving of his right 
hand. When sitting, his head is erect enough, but when 
speaking you usually see it leaning a little to one side. He 
has only spoken two or three times in the House of Lords. 
He is of the ordinary height, rather stoutly, though not ro- 
bustly, made. His face partakes of rotundity. His forehead 
has more of breadth than height. His eyes are small, but 
quick and sparkling. His features otherwise are regular and 
pleasing. There is nothing particularly indicative of intelli- 
gence in his countenance ; its chief characteristic is that of 
being on good terms with himself; and in this respect his 
physiognomy does not deceive the observer. Other persons 
may think him as much wrong as they please; but I should 
like to see the man who will convince himself that he is in 
error. At any rate, he will never acknowledge it. You 
may vanquish him as often and completely as you choose; 
you will find him stil] maintaining that his positions are im- 
pregnable, and his consistency perfectly unimpeachable. He 
has considerably passed the meridian of life, being in his fifty- 
sixth year. 

The name of Lorp Apincer, like that of Lord Ashburton, 
is one which has not yet made itself familiar to the public eye 
or ear—and, indeed, I question if it ever will; for active as 
was the part which his Lordship took in public affairs, until 
the last few years, when Sir James Scarlett and a member of 
the other house—he seems now resolved to spend the remain- 
der of his days in silence and repose. My own impression as 
to the chief cause of his late inactivity and silence is the same 
as that generally entertained by those who know him. He 
has never recovered from the severe stroke which his repu- 
tation received by his conduct as Attorney-Gencral under the 
Duke of Wellington’s government. While filling that office 
he instituted more criminal prosecutions against the press in 
the short space of three years, than had been instituted by all 
the previous Attorney-Generals for the preceding thirty years; 
and this, too, while he professed himself a Whig, and they 
were Tories. Out of office he was always the unqualified 
denouncer of State prosecutions of the Press, and times with- 
out number did he toast “The Liberty of the Press,” as being 
as necessary as the air we breathe; in power he did his best 
to destroy both it and his own reputation. In the former case, 
he succeeded to a certain extent, and, for a time—as the late 
unfortunate Morning Journal could bear witness;—in the 
latter, he has succeeded entirely. His worst enemies could 
not wish to see him with a more seriously-damaged reputa- 
tion as a public man. Like all those who, under suspicious 
circumstances, change their principles—when they do so 
from conviction it is another and commendable matter—he 
forfeited the confidence of the party he had abandoned, while 
he never gained that of the party to whom he attached him- 
self. During the few years he was in the House of Com- 
mons, after the breaking up of the Wellington administration, 
he constituted a forcible illustration of the homely aphorism 
of falling between two chairs. He was equally disowned and 
suspected by both Whigs and Tories. Night after night did 
he sit alone, a no other companionship than that of his 
own cogitations. In the midst of society he was in solitude. 
For a time he bore up with the best grace he could under the 
slights which were shown him. At length his stock of philo- 
‘sophy became exhausted, and he in a great measure absented 
himself from the House. Few and far between were the 
times in which he was found in his place. He is not ina 
much better predicament in the Upper House. Though to 
all intents and purposes a Tory in his conduct, whatever he 
may be in theory, he has not yet succeeded in getting into the 
good graces of that party. I doubt if he ever will worm him- 
self into their confidence: I am satisfied he himself is afraid 
he will not. He is very irregular in his attendance in the 
house, and has not uttered fifty sentences in it since his ele- 
vation. 

Lord Abinger is a man of very considerable talent, and for 
many years was looked on as a person of great importance in 
the ranks of the Whigs. He has not the remotest pretensions 
to genius, and never gave expression to a single profound or 
brilliant thought; but he always evinced much of that talent 
in speaking which, where average powers of mind previous! 
exist, may, by careful and indefatigable study, be acquire 
His talents, in other words, are acquired rather than natural ; 
or, as Sir Walter Scott once said, in a private letter to the 





you can entertain towards him any unkindly feeling. 
He is not a fine speaker. His voice is somewhat feeble, 
but it is clear and pleasant. He is often incorrect in his lan- 








author, in reference to another person,—his wit is that of the 
schoolmaster rather than of his mother. Lord Abinger, when 
speaking in the House of Commons, was always above com- 
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mon place; or, if his arguments were not in themselves de- 
serving of a high character, he invariably put them in so clear 
a light, and used them with so much of the dexterity which 
he had acquired in the practice of his profession, that they 
had the appearance of something more than the average 
merit. His speeches frequently partook of the quality called 
special pleading. When it suited his purpose, no one could 
be more clear: when it served his object to mystify, there 
were few in the house who could do so with better effect. In 
both cases he appeared equally sincere. His manner was 
highly seductive: he always spoke in a facinating tone, and 
looked you so smilingly and alluringly in the face, that, un- 
less you were particularly on your guard against his blandish- 
ments, you ran a great risk of being insensibly taken captive 
by him. He was always cool and collected, and never lost 
sight for a moment of the main point he had to establish, or 
the object he had to gain. It was these qualities, conjoined 
with sound and varied legal knowledge, that gained him so 
high a reputation at the bar. He evinced consummate tact 
in addressing a jury. The moment he entered the court, he 
made it his business to single out in his own mind three or 
four of the most intelligent of the jury, in addition to the fore- 
man. He knew that if he could only, by any means, gain 
these over to the side of his client, the victory was to a cer- 
tainty won, as the others would be sure, if they did not ori- 
ginally entertain the same views, to be brought over to them 
when they all retired for consultation. He then, when he 
rose to address the “ gentlemen of the jury,”’—on whom he 
always lavished a world of encomiums for respectability, intel- 
ligence, a desire to discharge their duty conscientiously, and 
so forth,—fixed his eye on one of those he had singled out in 
his own mind, on whom he kept it intently fixed with a most 
captivating gaze until he saw, from the assenting nod, or the 
concurring expression of the countenance, that all was safe 
in so far as that juror was concerned. Withdrawing his 
seductive and penetrating eye from him, he fixed it on the 
others in succession, until he either saw he had achieved a 
similar triumph with them, or that his sophistry had been de- 
tected. Each thought himself peculiarly honoured by the 
attention which the learned counsel thus paid to him. By 
these means he gained, perhaps, a greater number of cases, 
in proportion to the number in which he was retained, than 
any other member of the bar during the present century. 
Mr. Brougham’s immeasurably greater talents did not com- 
mand nearly so many triumphs as Sir James Scarlett’s con- 
summate tact. 

Lord Abinger has no pretensions to the character of an 
orator, for which his manner is much too cold and quiet. His 
voice is clear and penetrating, but it wants flexibility and 
depth of tone. It has no variety. It is monotonous through- 
out. He deals little in gesticulation. His arms generally 
hang down by his sides, or are placed in some other attitude 
of repose. Sometimes, but seldom, I have seen him stretch 
out his right hand, and make a few slow gentle movements 
with it. His body, otherwise, is as motionless as if it were 
transfixed to the spot, except when moving his face at certain 
intervals from one part of the house to the other. 

In his personal appearance he realizes, in some measure, 
our ideas of Falstaff. If anything, he is above the general 


wrong, he hardly ever fails to make out a plausible case. His 
speech, in the third week of the present Session, on the ap- 
pointment of Lord Lieutenants of counties by the present 
Ministry, was admitted on all hands to be able and ingenious. 
It occupied nearly two hours in the delivery. He is not a 
showy speaker. His voice, though clear, is not strong. 
Sometimes he is inaudible, owing to a habit he has got of 
lowering his voice, not only at the conclusion of long sen- 
tences, but sometimes during the delivery of several entire 
consecutive sentences together. His language is not fine; it 
is, however, usually correct. There is no appearance of 
labour about it. He evidently adopts the suggestion of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, and employs the phraseology which first 
occurs to his mind. He never attempts the higher strains of 
oratory. He indulges in no tropes or figures, nor does he 
ever resort to declamatiun. Indeed, he seems to rely exclu- 
sively, either on the intrinsic excellence of his cause, or on 
his own powers of putting it plausibly, or on both. I do not 
suppose he has any wish to shine as an orator. It is certain, 
though he were to live for centuries te come, he never would 
attain distinction as a mere speaker. ‘To the comparative 
feebleness of his voice, he superadds the want of the power of 
modulating it to any extent. And, last of all, he wants 
fluency. He often stammers, and corrects and re-corrects in- 
accurate expressions. His speeches may, and generally do, 
enlighten the minds of his audience, but they never produce 
any effect, or leave any impression. He is by no means a 
pleasant speaker, and nothing but the respect entertained for 
his private character and talents ensures the attention of the 
house. His manner is awkward. He makes a liberal use of 
his right arm at occasional intervals, and he has of late ac- 
quired a singular habit of turning his whole body from one 
part of the house to another. If his face be this moment to- 
wards the Woolsack, you see it the next towards the Bar. 
If he looks one time at Ministers—who are always opposite 
the place from which he addresses their Lordships—you see 
him, in an instant afterwards, with his back to them, and 
looking as earnestly in the faces of some of his own friends, 
as if he were inquiring of them, with the greatest solicitude, 
the state of their health. At one moment you see him stand- 
ing quite erect, and holding up his head as if in the conscious 
justice of his cause; the next, his head is drooping on his 
breast, and his eyes are fixed on the floor of the house, if not 
on his own feet. By removing one of the benches, a consi- 
derable addition has been lately made to the space between 
the Opposition benches and the table. I know of no Peer to 
whom this has proved so great an improvement as to Lord 
Wharncliffe. He duly avails himself of the extended room, 
by always moving backwards and forwards when addressing 
their Lordships. Sometimes, indeed, he makes such use of it 
as actually to describe a circle of two or three yards in cir- 
cumference. 

The noble Lord has a wonderful command of his temper. 
Not only is there nothing impassioned in his usual manner of 
addressing the house, but even when he chances to become 
involved in a personal altercation, he evinces the greatest 
coolness and self-composure,—however excited his opponent 
may be. His opinions are not of the extreme Tory class, but 
they are certainly becoming gradually more so. 





height. In circumference there are not many men in propor- 
tion to his size otherwise, who surpass him. His belly pro- 
jects to an unusual extent, even for a corpulent man. His 
face is large and full. He is double-chinned. His eyes are 
small, but quick and piercing. His complexion is fair, mingled 
with a good deal of ruddiness, while his hair is of a white 
colour. His eyes and mouth are full of character. The ex- 
Pression of his countenance is pleasant in no ordinary degree: 
a perpetual smile, blended with an air of joviality, plays upon 
it. You would fancy him, judging merely by his looks, to be 
one of the happiest men alive; and he may be so, in point of 
fact, for anything I know to the contrary. He is now far ad- 
vanced in life, being in his fifty-eighth year. 

Lorp Wuarncuirre is a nobleman who is regarded with 
much respect by both sides of the house. There are but few 
more intelligent Members in it. He is more or less acquaint- 
ed with every subject that comes under the consideration of 
the Legislature; with some subjects he is, perhaps, more con- 
versant than any Peer of the realm. One topic, which has 
occupied much of his thoughts, is that of our criminal juris- 
prudence. Those who differ from his theories on this topic, 
must do justice to the extent of his information on it. He 
possesses considerable talents. He is not only quick in de- 
tecting the weak points of an opponent, but skilful, in no 
ordinary degree, in throwing a veil of speciousness over his 
own views when submitting them to the house. Right or 


Lord Wharncliffe has passed the meridian of life, being in 
his sixtieth year. He has all the appearance of possessing a 
healthy constitution. He is slightly above the average height, 
and well proportioned. He is somewhat negligent in his 
dress. He has an open, pleasing countenance, highly indica- 
tive of mtelligence and of moral energy blended with urbanity. 
His face is angular, and his features are regular. His com- 
plexion is fair, and his hair of a sandy colour. He has an 
eagle eye, and a finely developed forehead. 

Lord Kenyon is not a man of vigorous or comprehensive 
mind. His intellectual acquirements are below mediocrity. 
He has never done anything in the House which would have 
brought his name with any prominence before the public; but 
his connexion with Orange Societies has done that for him in 
a more effectual manner than can be altogether agreéable to 
himself. For many years past he was known to be one of the 
most zealous supporters of Orangeism, but the Jate proceedings 
in the House of Commons have unfolded tales on that subject 
for which the community were not prepared. No man, I be- 
lieve, with the exception of the very few persons equally im- 
bued with Orangeism as himself, can justify the part he has 
lately acted as Deputy Grand Master of Orange Societies ; 
but neither can any candid person deny him the merit—which 
is more than can be conceded to all the other “ Brethren” —of 
being perfectly sincere in his opinions and honest in his con- 





duct. His errors are clearly the errors which result from ig- 
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norance. His faith in the happy tendency of his principles is 
so great, and his attachment to them is so decided, that he 
would not hesitate a moment, should the necessity arise, in 
submitting to martyrdom for them. I recollect being near him 
when he presided last year, in Exeter Hall, at the great Pro- 
testant Meeting, to discuss the tenets of the Roman Catholics 
as embodied in the polemical works of the celebrated Peter 
Dens. On that occasion some indescribable scenes of uproar 
occurred in consequence of Lord Kenyon, who acted as chair- 
man, having refused to hear any of the Roman Catholics. 
Some of the latter eventually became so indignant, that they 
threatened vengeance on his Lordship. A gentleman, who 
had overheard two of them saying Lord Kenyon should be a 
“marked man,” whispered to his Lordship the circumstance, 
expressing with a very serious countenance a hope that he 
would take care of himself; “ Pooh! pooh!” exclaimed his 
Lordship, and then turned about his face to the person ad- 
dressing the meeting, with as much coolness as if no such 
menace had been uttered. 

His Lordship speaks but seldom in the house, and never at 
any great length ; but he takes parts with some frequency in 
the altercations which occasionally occur between other Peers. 
He is an indifferent speaker: his voice is clear enough, and 
he is sufficiently audible, but he wants energy and animation 
in his manner. His matter never rises above commonplace ; 
it is often below it. His style is generally bad; it is often at 
variance with the most ordinary rules of composition: it is 
never chaste or eloquent. 

His Lordship is considerably advanced in life, being in his 
fifty-seventh year. He does not look quite so old. His com- 
plexion is florid, and his countenance has the impress of health 
on it. His nose is large, and of an aquiline form. His features 
are regular, and their general expression is pleasing, but by 
no means intellectual. His face is of the angular form. His 
hair is of a grayish colour, and is always remarkable for its 
shortness. He is about the middle size, and well proportioned. 
He is not particular about his toilet ; but has a great partiality 
to a blue coat and light-coloured trousers. 


CHAPTER X. 


PEERS WHO HAVE SEATS IN THE CABINET. 


Lord Melbourne—The Marquis of Lansdowne—Lord Holland— 
Lord Duncannon. 


Tue office of Prime Minister, which Lord Melbourne has, 


collision between the two houses; and pressed on him the wis- 
dom of meeting the wishes of the Lords, as far as it could be 
done without compromising their own characters for consis- 
tency, or impairing, to any great extent, the efficiency of the 
measure. He sacrificed his own individual opinions to the 
views entertained by a majority of his colleagues, and acqui- 
esced in those modifications of the measure which secured to 
it the passive concurrence of the Tory Peers. 

Lord Melbourne cannot be said to be a man of superior ta- 
lents. He does not take comprehensive views ofa great ques- 
tion, nor does he evince anything like vigour or acuteness in 
attempting to grapple with it. The predominant quality of 
his mind is the common-sense view which he takes of a sub- 
ject, and the clearness with which he communicates his ideas 
to others. If you look in vain for any original or striking ar- 
guments in his speeches, you cannot fail to observe that he has 
looked at the subject with the eye of a person of strong good 
sense ; nor can you see him resume his seat, at the conclusion 
of his speech, without saying to yourself, that he has been re- 
markably clear and happy in the expression of his sentiments. 
His forte manifestly consists in singling out the strongest and 
most obvious arguments which can be advanced in favour of 
the view which he takes of the question, and bringing them 
before your mind with all the vividness of perception with 
which they appear to his own. Like Earl Grey, he trusts 
much to what he conceives the justice and expediency of his 
measures; and he is so convinced that they are both just and 
expedient, that he would not, if he could, make any ingenious 
or sophistical speech in their support. He states to you the 
leading grounds on which he brings his measures forward ; he 
endeavours to force the conviction home on your minds, which 
presses with an immoveable weight on his own, that they are 
imperiously demanded by the exigencies of the case; and he 
also admonishes you, in the plainest terms the English lan- 
guage can supply, of what he fully believes will be the con- 
sequences of their rejection; and then leaves you to act as you 
think proper. 

I never heard him attempt anything which could be called 
refined or ingenious argument. His speeches are so plain in 
their general tenour, that the dullest of comprehension may 
follow him with the greatest ease in everything he says. 
Whatever he may be in his study, he is no philosopher in the 
House of Lords. He deals not in general principles : what he 
says in a given speech, is so strictly applicable to the point im- 
mediately before the house, as if there were no other principle 
or topic in the universe, or he had never bestowed a thought 
on any other question. By hearing him speak, however, on 
different subjects, and at different times, you see clearly that 
he is a man of considerable reading, and that what he has 
read he has fully understood. I have, on several occasions, 





heard him quote, with singular felicity, short passages, both 
from the ancients, and from modern writers, in the various 
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as brief as possible: you see a visible endeavour to give the 
greatest amount of matter in the smallest space of time. 
There is no effort to express himself in rounded periods, no 
attempt at fine speaking: he aims at nothing more than to 
make you understand what he himself thinks or feels on the 
subject. In this he is, as has been already mentioned, re- 
markably successful. Nothing can be more obvious than the 
view he entertains of the subject. He is profuse of thoughts, 
sparing of words. He scatters abroad his opinions and argu- 
ments with a prodigal hand; sometimes, as Mr. Shiel once 
observed of Mr. O’Connell’s ideas, with scarcely a rag to 
cover them. He leaps to the great point at issue the moment 
he rises, and he does not quit it until he resumes his seat. 
You see his mind fixed on the real merits of the question to 
the exclusion of everything else: the collateral parts of a 
subject hardly ever engage his attention. It is with the mar- 
row of the matter that his own mind has been occupied, and 
to that he directs the attention of the minds of their Lordships. 
His speeches are consequently remarkable for their brevity. 
I know of no noble Lord in the habit of speaking in the house, 
who, in general, speaks for so short a time. 

One of the most striking qualities in Lord Melbourne’s 
mind is its great moral courage. He knows that the Oppo- 
sition Peers feel towards his government and measures the most 
decided hostility ; he knows that, when addressing them in sup- 
port of any particular course of policy he is pursuing, or intends 
to pursue, he is addressing a most unwilling audience ; yet he 
sets courageously to work, and proclaims in their hearing his 
unpalatable views and intentions. The odds against him do 
not dishearten him ; they inspire him with renewed courage. 
Strong in what he conceives the propriety and justice of his 
cause, he rushes boldly into the heart of the conflict, not 
doubting for a moment that, though the struggle may be 
severe, he and his government will eventually triumph. He 
is one of the few men who rise with the occasion. The 
greater the opposition he has to encounter, the more resolute 
and determined does he become. When in the midst of the 
battle, he usually grows warm; you see his feelings are at 
work; you see his bosom heaving with emotion. The excess 
of his feelings on such occasions usually impedes his utter- 
ance. He stutters a good deal; sometimes so much that you 
would almost think he would choke. In his more energetic 
moments he adopts the advice of Hamlet to the players, and 
suits the action to the word. Fixing his piercing, fiery eye 
on the Opposition, he often, in such cases, gives such a tre- 
mendous blow with his clenched fist on the clerk’s table, as 
causes the house to ring again, while one can fancy he hears 
each of the Peers on the opposite side saying to himself, “ It 
is fortunate that was not my head.” 

Lord Melbourne, in dealing with an opponent, invariably 
avoids personalities. Sarcasm, in the usual acceptation of 
the term, is a weapon he neyer wields. His language is 
always courteous and inoffensive to noble Lords individually ; 
it is not always equally guarded and moderate in speaking of 
them as a body. On several occasions, during his short 
career as first Minister of the Crown, he appealed to their 
fears, and endeavoured to menace them into an assent to his 
measures. At two distinct stages of the Municipal Reform 
Bill of last year did he have recourse to the expedient of a 
threat. This, however, was only in the warmth of the mo- 
ment. It is also right to add, that he himself seemed fully 
convinced that those consequences of which he forewarned 
their Lordships would inevitably ensue from the mutilation, 
to the extent the Tory Peers contemplated, of that measure. 

His action generally is plain and unpretending; in that, 
any more than in his language or delivery, he does not aim at 
oratorical effect. On ordinary occasions he uses his right 
arm moderately, while he holds his hat and walking-stick— 
the latter he always takes with him to the house—in his left 
hand. When the question is one of importance, or he ex- 
are to address their Lordships at some length, he lays his 

t and walking-stick on the bench on which he was sitting, 
as soon as he rises. If he rise with his hat and cane in his 
left hand, as just stated, under the impression he will be brief 
and cool in the observations he is about to make, but finds 
himself wax warm, and get more lengthened in his remarks 
as he proceeds, he pauses for a moment till he has disbur- 
thened his left hand of the cane and hat, and then becomes 
violent in his gesture. You then see his face colour; you 
hear him, as before observed, repeatedly, and to an extent 
sometimes painful to all present, stutter ; you hear at intervals 
his lusty knocks on the table; and you observe an excite- 
ment in his whole appearance which often causes him to 
draw hastily backward as far as the bench from which he has 
arisen will allow, and then rush forward again with equal 
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precipitation, till prevented from advancing further by the 
table of the house. 

Lord Melbourne’s voice is not good; it wants flexibility ; he 
has little or ‘no control over it, neither is it pleasant; it has 
something hard and husky about it. He speaks with some 
rapidity, always the more rapidly as he becomes excited. He 
usually speaks in a sufficiently audible, though not in a loud 
tone. 

Lord Melbourne, though not old, has passed the prime of 
\ife. He is in his fifty-seventh year. He is apparently in 
excellent health and full of spirits. The anxieties and re- 
sponsibilities of office have not, as yet, made any visible im- 
pression on his countenance, which is much more open and 
cheerful than the countenances of statesmen usually are. 
His hair is of a dark brown colour, and his complexion. is 
ruddy. His face is round, and his features are rather large 
and marked. His general appearance inclines to plainness, 
and in his manners there is a simplicity approaching to blunt- 
ness. Noone who sees him would think that he had ever 
breathed the atmosphere of a Court. He has the aspeci of a 
man of decision anf firmness, which his conduct proves him 
to be. In height, he is about the usual size, with a strong 
compact frame inclining to stoutness, which is evidently 
capable of enduring great fatigue. He usually sits in an easy, 
careless posture, with one leg thrown over the other, and 
with his hat, which in the summer season is always a white 
one, sitting so loosely on the back of his head, that you think 
every moment it will fall off. 

Lord Houianp is a name which used very frequently to 
meet the public eye: it now does so cuepenehealy seldom. 
From the commencement of the French Revolution, until ten 
or twelve years ago, Lord Holland was always found fighting 
in the first ranks of Liberalism. In the House of Lords he 
often stood almost alone. With the single exception of Earl 
Radnor, he was perhaps the most extensive reformer belong- 
ing to that branch of the Legislature. The nephew of 
Charles James Fox, and tutored by that distinguished man in 
the formation of his political opinions, Lord Holland, while 
possessing a portion of Fox’s talents, adopted all his leading 
principles, and fully shared in his zeal for the promotion of 
the Liberal cause. Those who attentively observed his 
career must have been struck with his amazing devotion to 
his principles. He was ready to make any sacrifices for them ; 
and, considering the direction in which popular opinion ran, 
from the time his Lordship entered public life, till a few years 
after the peace of 1815, he may be said, by the bold and in- 
trepid course he pursued, to have been a living martyr to his 
principles. His name, since the retirement of Fox from pub- 
lic life, was a sort of watchword among Reformers, and his 
house was a kind of rendezvous to the Reform Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. There were all the arrangements 
made, and the plans laid, for carrying on with effect the war 
with the Tories. Nor is Lord Holland’s zeal in the Liberal 
cause even now abated one iota more than is the inevitable 
effect of advancing years and great bodily infirmity. It often, 
indeed, breaks through all physical and accidental obstructions, 
and manifests itself in a most striking manner. He regards 
Lord Melbourne as a Reformer of the right stamp, and has 
evinced an intensity of interest in the stability of his Ad- 
ministration, which he did not latterly in that of Earl 
Grey. After the passing of the Reform Bill, the two great 
measures in which he has manifested the most lively interest, 
are, a Reform in the Municipal Corporations, and a Reform 
in the Church. The first he has lived to see carried into ef- 
fect to a very great extent; the second, he expresses an ar- 
dent hope he will witness before he dies. His zeal for the 
success of the Municipal Reform Bill of last Session was so 
ardent, that he not only cheered Lord Melbourne and some 
of the other speakers in favour of the measure, until one 
would have thought his lungs would have served him no 
longer; but, though obliged from bodily weakness to be wheeled 
into the house and out of it, and though unable to stand 
without the assistance of a crutch made for the purpose, he 
actually rose and spoke with great energy and talent, for 
nearly half an hour, in favour of the measure. Some time 
before the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill was brought 
into the Upper House, Lord Melbourne, on a motion, if T re- 
member rightly, of Earl Radnor, made a most liberal speech 
in favour of admitting Dissenters into the Universities. Lord 
Holland, as if anticipating what he was about to say, seated 
himself, immediately on his rising, on one of the woolsacks, so 
as to command a full view of the Prime Minister’s face. The 
latter had hardly got to the fourth or fifth sentence when 
Lord Holland, delighted with the decidedly liberal tone in 





which he began his speech, expressed that delight by a most 
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lusty and hearty cheer. Lord Melbourne grew more warm, 
and, if possible, more liberal as he proceeded, and Lord Hol- 
land’s admiration and delight increasing proportionately, the 
latter nobleman may be said to have literally cheered Lord 
Melbourne, at the full stretch of his voice, during the delivery 
of a speech which lasted about twenty minutes, and without 
any other intermission than that requisite to draw his breath ; 
in other words, the sound of one cheer had scarcely died 
away, when it was followed by another still more hearty, if 

ible, than its predecessor. Lord Melbourne must have 
felt that there was a great deal too much of a good thing, for 
his voice was repeatedly drowned by the stentorian applause 
of his ardent admirer. As cheers, especially such lusty ones, 
are not very common in the upper house, and as, on this oc- 
casion, Lord Holland had a monopoly of the exercise of his 
lungs, no other Peer uttering even a faint whisper—the cir- 
cumstance had a ludicrous effect on the house; and the ludi- 
crousness of the thing was greatly heightened by the noble 
Lord staring the speaker full in the face, throwing back his 
head in a Jaughing mood, and giving other proofs of the su- 
preme exultation he felt at the tone of Lord Melbourne’s 
speech, as he concluded every successive sentence. 

It will be inferred, from what has been already stated, that 
the circumstance of Lord Holland’s name being now scarcely 
ever seen in the reports of the parliamentary debates, is owing 
to his advanced years and his bodily infirmities. The same 
causes have, in some measure, impaired the vigour of his intel- 
lect and the effectiveness of his speeches, but he still acquits 
himself, when addressing the house, in a manner which many 
noble lords in the prime of life cannot fail to envy, and which 
shows what his mental and oratorical qualifications must have 
been when in the full bloom of life. He was then remarka- 
ble for clearness and comprehensiveness of mind, and for a 
forcible and eloquent exposition of his views. He excelled in 
exposing those sophistries of an opponent which would have 
escaped the perception of others. Hesaw with a sort of intui- 
tion the weak points in an antagonist’s speech ; and from the 
felicity and conclusiveness, conjoined with the ease and flu- 
ency of his replies, you would have thought he must, by a 
species of prescience, have anticipated everything of any 
weight which would emanate from the opposite side, and pre- 
pared his own speech accordingly. ‘There isa great deal of 
this in his speeches still. The speech to which I have al- 
ready referred, as having been made in favour of the Munici- 
pai Corporation Bill last session, was in reply to a very inge- 
nious speech of Lord Lyndhurst, in opposition to that measure, 
and the acuteness, ability, and eloquence it evinced in a man 
so advanced in years, and labouring under such heavy bodily 
infirmity, were the admiration of all present. 

One prominent feature in the character of Lord Holland 
was—I speak in the past tense, because we can now expect 
to hear but few more speeches from him—the fearlessness 
with which he stood up in the house, as he did out of it, for 
his principles. He was at all times the strenuous uncompro- 
mising defender of those principles, whenever and by whom- 
soever attacked, though he knew that they were not only dis- 
liked, but absolutely detested by at least nine-tenths of the 
Peers, and when they were only coldly approved of and sup- 
ported in a more modified form, by almost all the remainder. 

I have mentioned that Lord Holland entered public life con- 
temporaneously with the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion. He took his seat in the Lords in+1794, but did not ad- 
dress the house for two years thereafter. His first speech 
gave ample earnest of the eminence to which his talents, and 
his zeal in the cause of universal liberty, could not fail to 
raise him. It was in opposition to the second reading of the 
Assessed T'ax Bill, which was then brought in by ministers 
for the avowed purpose of enabling Government to carry on 
the war against France. He maintained, in a second speech 
of great eloquence and ingenuity, that, by the course which 
ministers had pursued for some years previously, they had 
virtually sacrificed the British Constitution ; and in reference 
to the defence which Lord Grenville, then Secretary of State, 
made of the conduct of Government in bringing forward the 
Assessed Tax Bill, he quoted with infinite effect the well- 
known lines of a popular poet. ‘“ The argument of the noble 
Secretary,” observed his Lordship, “ reminds me of some hu- 
morous lines by one of our best poets :— 


* Thus Harlequin extolled his horse, 

Fit for the road, the race, the course; 

One fault he had—a fault indeed! 

And what was that ?—the horse was dead !” 


“ So of the genuine Constitution of England,” continued his 
Lordship. “It had every excellent quality that could endear 





it to a rational or a free people; but, alas, it was no longer in 
existence.” 

I have thus particularly adverted to the parliamentary de- 
but of the noble Lord, because it is by no means improbable, 
advanced in years and infirm in body as he is, that his speech 
of last session, to which I have also particularly alluded, may 
be among the last, if not the last, which we shall ever hear 
from his lips. What a long series of most important transac- 
tions in which he performed no inconsiderable part, have taken 
place in the theatre of the political world, in the long interval 
between the delivery of the two speeches to which | have re- 
ferred ! 

Lord Holland’s style united elegance with vigour in a de- 
gree of which there are but few examples. His voice was 
clear, commanding, and in some of its intonations musical. 
He generally pitched it on a loud key; in some of his more 
animated moments it was unpleasantly loud. He usually 
spoke with much ease, and always in such a way as proved 
him to be perfectly master of his subject. In his action there 
was much energy ; sometimes extravagance. Indeed it could 
hardly have been otherwise, feeling as he did so strongly on 
all great political questions. His warmth of feeling on such 
occasions often impeded his utterance. He was invariably 
listened to with the utmost attention; nor could it have been 
otherwise from his great talents and eloquence, blended as 
these were with a striking boldness and energy of manner, 
and a voice of unusual power. This would be still the case, 
could he speak oftener ; for the speech of last session to which 
I have more than once alluded as the last he has made, and 
the only one, I believe, for two years past, was listened to 
with as much attention as was ever accorded to any member 
of the house. 

Lord Holland is a man of considerable literary attainments. 
He has read extensively, and digested well what he has read. 
When the Edinburgh Review was in the zenith of its fame, 
he, as well as Lady Holland, was a frequent contributor to its 
pages. While his Lordship’s articles were chiefly on ques- 
tions having either directly or indirectly a political bearing, 
those of his Lady must, I presume, have been principally, if 
not exclusively, of a literary character. In early life Lord 
Holland was fond of poetical studies, especially of the study 
of the Spanish poets, and he is well known in the literary 
world for his translations, published in 1803 or 1804, of the 
most popular dramas of Lopez de Vega, and of some minor 
poems of much interest, though far less popular. 

His Lordship is in his sixty-third year. His hair is white, 
and the crown of his head partially bald. His forehead is 
well developed, but there is nothing particularly intellectual 
in the combined expression of his features. His eyes are 
small, clear, and of a laughing character. A physiognomist 
would at once, from the general expression of his counte- 
nance, set him down as one who is unusually cheerful, and as 
having a great flow of animal spirits—an impression which 
would be fully confirmed before he had been fifteen minutes 
in-his company. His complexion is clear, mingled with a por- 
tion of ruddiness, and his features are small and regular. His 
face has a degree of rotundity about it. He cannot be called 
corpulent, and yet there is a stoutness about his person that 
approaches to corpulency. In stature he is somewhat above 
the average size. 

The next member of the Cabinet having a seat in the Up- 
per House, whose name most frequently appears before the 

ublic, is the Marquis of Lanspowne. Perhaps there is no 
individual in either house at present, whose debut in public 
life inspired such high and general expectations of a brilliant 
future career, as did the first appearance in public of the no- 
ble Marquis. He had, when only a school-boy, just entered 
on his teens, displayed a precocity of intellect, by which he 
was enabled to reason his father out of certain prejudices 
which he entertained against public schools, and to obtain his 
consent to his being sent to Westminster. After remaining 
sometime there, he was sent to Edinburgh, where he not only 
enjoyed the best instruction which the institutions and learned 
men of the Modern Athens could furnish him with, but re- 
sided in the house of Dugald Stewart, one of the greatest 
men which Scotland has produced. Never, therefore, did a 
young man prosecute his literary studies under more favoura- 
ble circumstances. And, that he might prepare himself as far 
as practicable for that habit of extemporaneous speaking 
which is at once so ornamental and useful in a Legislator— 
which he had an almost certain prospect of becoming on his 
reaching his majority—he became a member of an institution 
called “'The Speculative Society,” established for the express 
purpose of improving young noblemen and gentlemen in the 
art of debating. Here the noble Marquis, then Lord Henry 
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Petty, came in contact with some of the leading spirits of the 
age. Collision in debate with such men could not fail to 
prove highly advantageous to one so well educated, and pos- 
sessing such natural talents as the young nobleman. He 
quitted Edinburgh, and ceased to be a member of the Specu- 
lative Society, with the reputation of being one of the most 
promising young men, especially as a debater, of the day. He 
afterwards overcame his father’s reluctance to his entering 
Cambridge University, his parent having a decided preference 
for Oxford. His partialities being in favour of Trinity Col- 
lege, it was of that College of the University of which he be- 
came a member. In Cambridge, he had every mark of re- 
spect and attention shown him by the most learned and _influ- 
ential persons in the ,place. The professors hailed his 
entrance to the University as a connexion which was destined 
to extend and perpetuate its fame. In Lord Petty they saw, 
or fancied they saw, one who would successfully dispute the 
palm of public applause with Lord (then Mr.) Brougham, who 
was at that time beginning to raise himself into distinction by 
his great literary acquirements and talents asa public speaker. 
His private friends were still more sanguine.. They were 


confident he would, vse moment he started in his public) 


course, distance Lord Brougham, and leave him for ever after 
following him far behind. 

The intellectual resources and debating capabilities of the 
young nobleman were destined to be soon subjected to the 
ordeal of a public trial. At so early a period as his twenty- 
second year, he was returned to the House of Commons as 
the representative of Calne. This was during the memorable 
though short period in which the peace of Amiens nominally 
remained unbroken. No sooner had Lord Henry Petty en- 
tered St. Stephen’s, than he afforded the public an opportunity 
of judging how far he merited the very high eulogiums which 
his friends pronounced upon him. He immediately delivered 
his maiden speech, which was one of considerable length, and 
which was duly followed up by a succession of others; but it 
is a somewhat singular fact, that notwithstanding the admi- 
rable topics which the spirit-stirring European politics of that 
period, soon after, by the revival of the war with France, so 
amply furnished to any young member ambitious of senatorial 
distinction, Lord Petty, for two or three years, carefully 
avoided all reference to those topics, and almost exclusively 
restricted his eloquence to Irish affairs. 

It is not to be denied that the young nobleman, on his first 
entrance on public life, acquitted himself in a highly credita- 
ble manner; but it was soon evident that the partiality of 
private friends, and the mistaken judgment of others who had 
formed their estimate of him, on the principle that “ all is gold 
that glitters,” had vastly overrated his intellectual powers. 
The more discerning and less interested observer saw at once 
that he was more showy than solid; that a mere command of 
words, with a very respectable share of information, and 
talents above mediocrity, had either been mistaken for, or 
magnified into, intellectual powers of the highest order, anda 
readiness and effectiveness in debate, which would enable the 
young nobleman to eclipse every other public man of his day. 
This estimate of Lord Petty’s talents and his qualifications as 
a public speaker, soon after his first introduction into Parlia- 
ment, is, perhaps, as just with regard to the Lord Lansdowne 
of the present day as any estimate could be. His fluency is 
very great: I know of no man who has a greater command of 
words. He is never at a loss; and the most fastidious taste, 
in so far as mere elegance is concerned, could not in any case 
suggest better phraseology than he employs. But in his 
anxiety to render his periods as rounded as possible, and to 
acquire for himself the reputation of possessing an elegant 
style, he often becomes feeble; especially in those cases 
Where his matter is not of a superior description. Sometimes, 
indeed, he is all words together: you cannot but admire the 
elegance with which his sentences are constructed, and the 
fluency with which they are delivered ; but you cannot, after 
all the efforts you may have made with that view, discover an 
idea. Let me not be understood to impl y that this is generally 
or even frequently the case; but it does occasionally occur, 
and, perhaps, has occurred oftener since he became a member 
of the Government, than it did when he was in opposition. 

Lord Lansdowne has no pretensions to vigour or originality 
of mind. You never can discover anything which argues the 
profound thinker in any of his speeches. I have heard his 
a we speeches delivered for some years past; but I never 
veard anything, even by accident, escape his lips, which could 
be called a bold or ingenious conception. Neither, however, 
will you, on the other hand ever find him dealing in things 


hi at 
be “whe silly or absurd. Whatever he says, though often, 


pertinent to the question under discussion, and it has gene- 
rally the merit of being one of the best things which the mind 
of a man of strong good sense would suggest on the subject. 
There is a wonderful equability as regards the talent which 
his speeches display. You will not find him happy on one 
occasion, and unhappy on another: if you hear him a hundred 
times, you will quit the house, except in so far as a difference 
in the interest and importance of the subject necessarily 
makes a difference in his speeches,—with the same estimate 
of his abilities as you formed when you first heard him. 

Lord Lansdowne is one of the few men in either house who 
excel in the defence of a measure; almost all of them, of any 
note, are greatest in attack. It is, however, to be observed 
of the noble Marquis, that his happiness in the vindication of 
the measures he supports, is only visible when replying to 
some opponent who has attacked those measures. He makes 
comparatively but an indifferent appearance in introducing-a 
measure; but im replying to some Peer on the opposite side 
who has assailed it, he m Re evinces great acuteness in detec- 
ting the weak points of his opponent, and in turning the very 
grounds on which that opponent attacks the measure, into 
weapons wherewith to attack his own principles or conduct 
as a public man. 

The noble Marquis’s political principles are not remarkable 
for their liberality : they are far less liberal than those of the 
head of the Administration. He never belonged to the school 
of the ultra Whigs, and he certainly has not increased in the 
liberality of his principles of late. He would be much more 





comfortable ina Cabinet of a more moderately Whiggish com- 
plexion than in that of Lord Melbourne. It was matter of 
surprise to many that he did not secede from the Administra- 
tion of Earl Grey, with Lords Stanley and Ripon, and the other 
two Members of that government. At all events, it is well 
known to his friends, and must, from the subdued tone his 
opposition latterly assumed to the Government of Liverpool, 
have been visible to all who attentively watch the conduct of 
public men,—that had not that nobleman’s government been 
dissolved by his premature political death, Lord Lansdowne 
would have joined it. 

He has great presence of mind; he is generally cool and 
collected, and speaks with wonderful ease and fluency on any 
subject, without the slightest premeditation. His language is 
always temperate, even whén you visibly see he is labouring 
under some degree of warmth. He studiously shuns persona- 
lities ; indeed, compared with the other house of Parliament, 
very few personalities are indulged in by any member,— 
always, of course, excepting Lord Brougham. 

The noble Marquis is ambitious. Even so far back as 1806, 
when Mr. Pitt died, it is well understood he then, though only 
in his 30th year, aspired at the office of Prime Minister. His 
ambition was to a certain extent gratified by his being made 
a member, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the “ Al] the 
Talents” Ministry of that period. On the retirement of Earl 
Grey from office in 1834, it is also said that the noble Marquis 
aspired to the distinction of becoming his successor. How far 
this is correct I have no means of judging; it is certain that 
for some days before the construction of Lord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet, a report was in current circulation, in what are 
called the “ well-informed circles.” that Lord Lansdowne was 
to be first Lord of the Treasury .1 the embryo Administra- 
tion. 

Had he attained that eminence, he could not have occupied 
it long. He is deficient in nerve. He has no energy or 
decision of character. The first blast of opposition from the 
Tory side of the house would have scattered his Ministry in 
all directions. Even if he had had nothing to fear from with- 
out, the least symptom of discord or disunion among the 
members of his Cabinet, would, as in the case of Lord Gode- 
rich’s short-lived Administration, have so disconcerted and 
paralysed him, that his cabinet must of its own accord have 
fallen to pieces. He does very well as a follower or assistant, 
but it is clear Nature never intended him for a leader. 

I have spoken of his remarkable fluency as a speaker. His 
voice is also good: it is clear, and generally pleasant. It 
possesses considerable flexibility, though he does not always 
manage it with the best effect. In his efforts at the higher 
flights of oratory, it is loud and commanding. On all occa- 
sions he is audible in oy rt of the house, and would be 
so, from his distinct articulation and clear voice, though the 
house were twice as large. His manner is always full of 
animation; his gesture is sometimes redundant, but it can 
hardly, notwithstanding, be said to be unpleasant. Either of 
his arms is in constant motion. They generally succeed each 
other in the office of giving effect to his oratory with wonder- 





re observed, buried under a load of verbiage, is always 


ful regularity ; in his more energetic moments he uses both 
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at once, raising them as high as they will rise above his head, 
and then letting them down again by his sides. When la- 
bouring under a peculiar warmth of feeling, his voice is raised 
to so high a pitch, and there is such extravagance in his 
gesticulation, while there is but little stamina in his speeches 
—for on these occasions there is usually least of the latter,— 
that he reminds one of the Shakspearian expression—* Full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

In the Marquis of Lansdowne’s personal appearance there 
is something striking. His large dark eyelashes, and his 
projecting eyebrows, give his countenance a peculiar, though 
by no means unpleasant appearance. His brow is not very 
well developed, nor can the general expression of his coun- 
tenance, which is round, be said to be particularly intelligent. 
His complexion is something of a copper colour, and his hair 
of a dark brown. He is of the middle size, but of a stout 
compact make. For one who has entered his fifty-sixth year, 
he looks healthy and strong. He has now been twenty-seven 
years in the Upper House, having been raised to the Peerage 
on the death of his brother in 1809. 

The name of Lord Duncannon often meets the public 


disreputable, and revolutionary,—was one which could not 
fail bp the illustrious Duke a striking prominence in the 
eyes of the country, and to make him a decided favourite with 
those who shared his sentiments. In fact, he was for many 
years. the great prop and stay of Reform principles in Eng- 
land. His example in fearlessly asserting his opinions under 
the most disheartening circumstances, in the face of a Mi- 
nistry, a Court, and a Parliament, in whose eyes the very 
name of Reform was odious, induced many others, who would 
else have become the victims of their own despondency and 
timidity, to go courageously forth, and meet the common foe 
on the field of battle. Had he, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
either apostatized from his previous principles, or had any 
personal affliction occurred which would have sealed his lips 
and shut him out from intercourse with his fellow-subjects, 
no one can say to what an extent the cause of Reform would 
in either case have been retarded. . 

His Roya] Highness is a man of superior talents. It were 
to over-estimate his abilities to say he is a first-rate man; but 
no one can deny that his intellectual resources are far above 
mediocrity. The speeches he used to make some twelve or 


eye, but it is chiefly in connexion with the performance of|fifteen years since, both at public meetings and in the house, 


the duties of the office he holds. As a speaker he is very 
little heard of, nor was he much known as such when a 
member of the other house. His principles are decidedly 
liberal, and this circumstance, in conjunction with the con- 
sistency he has always shown as a public man, and the excel- 
lence of his character in his private capacity, has given to 
him that weight in the house and that popularity in the 
country, especially in Ireland, which he possesses. He is 
one of the worst speakers in either house. He cannot deliver 
two consecutive sentences, seldom even one sentence, without 
stammering and correcting himself to an extent which would 
not only utterly mar the effect of the most brilliant matter to 
which the human mind ever gave birth, but which is painful 
for one to hear. The noble Lord, however, has this much in 
his favour, that he sees himself—which very few others simi- 
larly situated do—in the same light, in this respect, as do his 
brother Peers. He knows, in other words, he is no speaker, 
and never makes any attempt at oratory. He stands stock 


still, with his hands on the clerk’s table, and delivers the|and pleasant, but wants strength and flexibility. 


little he has got to say in the best way he can, as if only 
ac to some individual member on the opposite side. 
e 


were as replete with eloquence as they were remarkable for 
the ardent love of liberty which they breathed throughout. If 
there was nothing profound or original in them, neither, on 
the other hand, did they ever degenerate into dry common- 
place. Whether they were heard delivered, or read in the 
newspapers, they at once gained the attention, and carried 
the auditor or reader on to the close, without ever flagging 
for a moment. He excels in putting obvious arguments into 
a popular form. One of the principal attributes of his speeches 
is their simplicity. His style is always plain and perspicuous;' 
he makes his views as clear to others as they are to his own 
mind. No one ever yet mistook the drift of his argument. 
His reasoning is always clear; it is more clear than forcible. 
He never takes his audience by storm; he wins them by the 
attractions of his manner. If you look in vain for any mighty 
burst of eloquence, carrying you, as if by a resistless torrent, 
along with it, he never fails to lead you gently on with him 
in whatever direction he intends to go. His voice is clear 
He never 
varies the key in which he begins; he is always audible. He 
is an easy and fluent speaker, never appearing in the least 


always speaks in a low tone, yet with sufficient clearness |disconcerted, or hesitating a moment, either for ideas or for 


to be audible in all parts of the house. 


He is rather above the middle height, and somewhat stoutly 
His complexion is very fair, and his hair of a white 
He does not pay undue attention to the fashion, in 
the article of apparel,—he is rather careless in this respect. 
His features are regular, and his face has an oval conforma-|on the impulse of the moment. 
eneral expression is that of integrity and good- 
nature. e looks younger than might be expected in one 

fr His career in the 
Upper House has only yet been of short duration, having suc- 


made. 
colour. 


tion. Its 
who has attained the age of fifty-five. 


ceeded to the Peerage in 1834. 


The are two other Members of the Cabinet in the Upper 
1 Of the first I have 
iven a sketch in “ Random Recollections of the House of|appearance of the illustricus Duke. 


House, Lord Glenelg and Lord Minto. 


suitable terms wherewith to express them. He seldom speaks 
long at a time, but there is as much matter in most cases in 
what he says in ten minutes as there is in what the majority 
of speakers would communicate in twenty. His extempora- 
neous resources are ample. He can speak with much effect 
Indeed his speeches are 
seldom prepared beforehand. 

His literary and scientific attainments are great; with 
science especially he is intimately conversant. Hence it is 
that he is president of several eminent scientific societies, 
and that his name is so often toasted at public dinners in con- 
nexion with the various scientific institutions of England. 

Every one is struck, wherever he is seen, with the personal 
He is one of the tallest 


ommons ;” the name of the other appears so seldom before|and stoutest men, not merely in the House of Lords, but in 


the public as not to justify a notice in a work which professes 
only to embrace the most distinguished Noblemen in the 


Upper House. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIBERAL PARTY.—DUKES. 


Duke of Sussex—Duke of Leinster—Duke of Sutherland. 


Tue Duke of Sussex, sometimes called, by way of emi- 


the country; he is corpulent and pot-bellied. Neither in his 
appearance or his manners is there anything courtly; indeed 
though brother of George the Fourth and of William the 
Fourth, and though residing in this country during the entire 
regency and reign of the one, and the reign of the other so 
far as it is y—he has hardly ever breathed for one little 
moment the atmosphere of a court. You see dignity in his 
appearance ; but it is rather the dignity of a noble mind than 
that of mere birth. He dresses plainly. Usually he wears a 
blue coat, light waistcoat, and light knee inexpressibles. 
There is something remarkably easy and affable in his 
manner. I saw him two years ago distributing the prizes at 
the London University,—after a public examination, in the 
presence of more than a thousand persons,—awarded to the 











most distinguished scholars at that institution, and the mild- I" 
nence, “the popular member of the Royal Family,” has been|ness and affability he evinced on the occasion were the admi- 
very seldom in the house of late Pn age Physica] infirmities,| ration of all present. He cordially shook hands with each of ' 
and especially the critical state of his eyes for some time past, | the soneaeetl comaetiiens for the prizes,—congratulated them 
are understood to have been the chief causes of his absence. The|on their literary and scientific acquirements,—and encouraged 
determined stand which his Royal Highness has on all occa-|them to prosecute their studies with unwearied ardour, both 
sions, even in the worst of times, made on behalf of liberal|because of the gratification they would derive from such 
principles, has greatly endeared him to the great body of the| studies themselves, and the benefits they would thereby be 
ple. The circumstance of the brother of George the|enabled to confer on society. His countenance beams with 
“ourth boldly avowing himself the champion of Reform at a|good-nature, and with simplicity and sincerity of mind. There 
time when Toryism was in its palmiest state, and when with|is something peculiarly “ jolly” in his appearance. The word 
the very name of a Reformer was associated all that was low, |is a homely one, but I know of none so expressive of the im- 
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pression which is made on every one’s mind whenever he sees 
his Royal Highness. His face, like his person, is large and 
full; his cheeks are particularly prominent, and he has what 
is called a double chin. His complexion if something between 
dark and sallow, and his hair is of a brown colour. He has 
not, as far as I could perceive, a single wrinkle in his face, 
though now in the sixty-third year of his age. 

The Duke of Lertnsrer has been brought before the public 
of late with some degree Of prominency from the accidental 
circumstance of his being chosen by Lord Melbourne’s govern- 
ment, to move the answer to his Majesty’s speech at the 
opening of the present session. In no case is such a choice 
in either house made because of any supposed intellectual 
superiority on the part of the individual chosen; in fact, it 
scarcely ever happens that either the party selected to make 
or second the motion for an address to his Majesty, in either 
of the houses, has the reputation of a man of talent. The 
persons chosen—for what reason it is not for me to say—for 
the purpose, are almost invariably men whose names are but 
comparatively little heard of as public speakers. The selec- 
tion of his Grace of Leinster is no exception to the rule. He 
is not only a nobleman with no pretensions to talent, but he 
hardly ever opens his mouth on any subject, beyond the sim- 
ple fact of saying he supports the prayer of any particular pe- 
tition entrusted to him for presentation. Very little has been 
heard of him since the time—some six or seven years ago— 
when the Duke of Wellington, then Prime Minister, acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a petition to his Majesty, from certain 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, praying for emancipation, and in 
these laconic, contemptuous terms,— 


“My Lord Duke,—I have had the honour of receiving the 
petition you forwarded to me, along with the tin case which 
enclosed it. 

“Tam, my Lord Duke, 
“ Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
* WELLINGTON.” 


His Grace is a poor speaker; what he says produces no 
effect: it falls on the ear without making even the most mo- 
mentary impression. His speech in moving the address was 
delivered from memory: he consequently spoke without em- 
barrassment, but there was no animation or energy in his 
manner. The matter of his speech consisted of a mere ex- 
ogg of approval of the different paragraphs in that of the 

ing. He is understood to be fond of retirement, and is not 
very regular in his attendance in the house. He is said to 
have an exquisite taste for music. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that privately he prefers the “most sweet music” dis- 
coursed by some instrument at home, to the harsh and dis- 
cordant sounds emitted by speakers on both sides of the house. 
That, however, does not excuse the irregularity of his attend- 
ance, as the individual who undertakes the duties of a legisla- 
tor, whether chosen to the office by a constituent body, or 
whether he succeed to it by the accident of birth, cught con- 
scientiously and faithfully to discharge those duties. This is 
especially to be expected on the part of one who, like his 
Grace, prides himself on being a Liberal Whig. 

The noble Duke is a plain-looking man. He has nothing 
of the aristocrat about him. His countenance is more re- 
markable for benevolence of expression than for any other 
quality. His features are long and moderately marked. His 
complexion is dark, and his hair, the quantity of which, how- 
ever, is but limited, owing to a baldness on the crown of his 
head,—is of a colour between brown and black. He is tall 
and proportionally made; but the symmetry which his person 
would otherwise possess, is marred by the stooping conforma- 
tion of his shoulders. He looks rather younger than he is: 
he is in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

The Duke of SurneRtanp seldom speaks in the house, but 
he isa nobleman of great weight among the Liberal party. 
He is-devotedly attached to the principles of the Whigs of the 
old school. He was supposed by some to be one of the two 
Dukes to whom The Times referred, during the existence of 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration, as having said they would 
oe half their extensive estates rather than see the Right 

onourable Baronet’s Ministry permanently seated in office. 

is qualifications for public speaking are respectable. He is 
not showy either in his matter or manner; but there is gene- 
Tally much good sense in the one, and the other is pleasant 
enough. His utterance is occasionally somewhat slow, and 
now and then he has to recall a word to substitute one more 
appropriate in its place. He can hardly be said to be either 
impassioned or cold in his manner. If you see nothing about 


im indicative of warmth, you see unequivocal proofs of a sin- 
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cere and settled attachment to his principles. His voice 
wants power and flexibility: it is not absolutely harsh, nei- 
ther is it musical or pleasant in its tones. He usually speaks 
in a sufficiently loud key to be heard in a room of ordinary 
dimensions. His gesture is tame: an occasional slow move- 
ment of his arms is the only action heemploys. Hisspeeches 
have no pretensions to originality or eloquence; but they are 
always such as indicate the possession of a well-informed mind, 
sound judgment, and the most liberal and generous feeling on 
the part of the speaker. He does not indulge, when he does 
speak, either in the house or elsewhere, in lengthened ora- 
tions. He is always brief: his object seems to be to express 
the greatest possible number of ideas in the least possible 
number of terms. He always confines himself to the subject 
under consideration. He never makes a speech for the mere 
purpose of display. He speaks because he has something to 
say. Whenever he speaks he invariably commands attention. 
His style wants élegance, but is nervous. He uses no tropes 
or figures—he expresses himself in the language which most 
naturally suggests itself to his mind. 

His Grace is about the ordinary height, and is well and 
compactly made. His countenance has a fine, noble expres- 
sion, blending dignity with condescension and generosity. 
His face has something of an angular form. His features are 
regular and imposing. His complexion is fair, and his hair of 
a light brown colour. He is in-the meridian of life, being 
only fifty years of age. He appears to be in excellent health 
and good spirits. His attendance on his parliamentary duties 
is not very regular. He is but comparatively seldom in the 
house, except when some question of very great importance is 
before it. He is understood to be, with the exception of the 
Marquis of Westminster, the richest Peer in the realm. His 
annual income is estimated at £300,000. 


CHAPTER XII. 


LIBERAL PARTY.-—MARQUISES, 


The Marquis of Westminster—The Marquis of Cleveland—The 


Marquis of Anglesea—The Marquis of Clanricarde—The Mar- 
quis of Conyngham. 


Tue Marquis of Westminster, late Earl Grosvenor, has 
been for many years well known for the liberality of his poli- 
tical opinions, and his uncompromising assertion of them. He 
is also entitled to praise for the straightforwardness and con- 
sistency of his conduct as a public man. Asa speaker he 
has few or no pretensions. He has the good sense to know 
his deficiencies for oratorical exhibitions in the house, and, 
therefore, very seldom addresses it. His voice is bad; its 
tones are not pleasant, though they cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely disagreeable. His enunciation is far from perfect. He 
is moderate in the use of gesture; and the little he does call 
into requisition is anything but graceful. He is a nobleman 
of fair talents ; but they can never be made to appear to any 
advantage in any effort he may make at public speaking ; his 
defects in this respect are too confirmed to admit of even the 
hope of cure. Even were it only two or three years, instead 
of more than a quarter of a century, since he was first intro- 
duced into public life, there would be no chance of his becom- 
ing a good speaker after he had entered his sixtieth year. 

The personal opesnnes of the noble Marquis cannot be 
called superior. He is tal] and slenderly made. His face is 
of an oblong conformation. [His features have something of 
hardness about them. His complexion is sallow, and his hair 
of a darkish hue. He is very careless in his dress; sometimes 
his negligence in this respect verges on the slovenly. 

The noble Marquis is the richest individual in the empire. 
His annual income is little short of that of the Sovereign. It 
is supposed to be about 1,000/. a day; or upwards, speaking 
in round numbers, of 350,000/.; and it is. increasing so ra- 
pidly, owing to the growing value of his houses in Pimlico, 
that it is supposed it will, in a few years, be 500,000/. per an- 
num,—being considerably above that of Royalty itself. ; 

The Marquis of Cievetanp, like the noble Marquis of 
whom I have been speaking, seldom raises his voice in the 
house. This is a circumstance to be regretted; for he not 
only acquits himself creditably when he does speak, but it 
must be manifest to every one who has heard him, that, with 
a little practice and a little care, he might have earned for 











himself the reputation of a superior speaker. He has most of 
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the elements necessary to constitute a good speaker. He has 
a fine voice; it is pleasant in its tones, and he is always suffi- 
ciently audible in all parts of the house, It has obviously a 
much greater flexibility and compass than he has chosen to 
exhibit in any of his addresses. He is a fluent speaker: his 
words flow from him with extraordinary copiousness, and it is 
but seldom the most fastidious ear would find reason to com- 
plain of the accuracy of his diction. His manner, indeed, is 
much better than his matter. In his ideas or arguments 
there is not often anything of a superior order. There are 
few members, perhaps, of either house, in whose speeches you 
will find a more uniform mediocrity. He seldom rises above 
it, and still more seldom does he fall below it. His action is 
energetic, like the matter of his speeches, it may also be said 
to be mediocre—a something between the awkward and the 

raceful. In his personal appearance there is nothing strik- 
ing, unless it be the largeness of his head and features. His 
hair is of a whitish hue, and his complexion is fair. He is 
tall and of rather a robust frame. You would not suppose, 
from his stout healthy appearance, that he is in his seven- 
tieth year. 

The Marquis of Anctesga, late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
is a nobleman whose name has for many years been sufficiently 
familiar to the public eye. He is tall, but slenderly made. His 
ag ane is gentlemanly. You see something about the no- 
ble eee which somehow or other associates with him the 
notion of an officer in the army. His complexion is pale, and 
the general expression of his face is such that he must indeed 
be an unskilful reader of the human countenance who would 
not on a single glance perceive that the noble Marquis is fre- 
quently the subject of physical pain. For many years he has 
been subjected to the attacks of a disease which is not uncom- 
mon in the aristocratic ranks ‘of life. His hair was formerly 
of a sandy colour; now it is beginning to get gray. In his 
features there is nothing remarkable; you are not only pre- 
pared by them for the information that he has attained the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, but you wonder that one, who, in 
addition to his having reached that advanced period of life, 
has seen so much active service, should look so well. 

Of late years the noble Marquis has not spoken much; for- 
merly he used to speak with some frequency, and was allowed 
on all hands to aquit himself very creditably. He possesses 
considerable talents. His judgment generally is sound, and 
his perceptions are usually quick and clear. He can state his 
views on any public question in a very respectable manner ; 
formerly he would have done so with effect. His voice is still 
excellent; it is at once full, deep, and pleasant.. His elocu- 
tion, however, is occasionally impaired by an undue vehe- 
mence of manner when he chances to speak on a subject on 
which he feels very strongly. On such occasions he “ mouths” 
many of his words. His gesture is also, in such a case, disa- 
greeably redundant ; instead of adding to, it takes away from 
the effect which his observations or arguments would other- 
wise produce. He has not for some years past been very regu- 
Jar in his attendance on his parliamentary duties; not cer- 
tainly from any abatement of zeal for his principles or his 
party, but from the growing infirmities of age, in conjunction 
with the pain and inconvenience caused by the particular ma- 
lady to which, as I have already stated, he is subject. He is 
deeply venerated by all parties for the services he has ren- 
dered his country in the field of battle—of which his wooden 
leg is a never failing remembrancer. ; 

e is a nobleman of some pretensions to scholarship, though 
I do not know of any public proof he has given of his acquire- 
ments in this way. Lord Brougham, I believe, was the first 
to apprize the world of the noble Marquis’s scholastic attain- 
ments, when he mentioned, in the Session of 1834, that they 
were in the habit of occasionally corresponding together on 
learned questions, especially on philological ones, whenever 
their official duties admitted of the recreation. 

The Marquis of CuanricarpDE, son-in-law of the late Mr. 
Canning, is one of the most promising of the younger mem- 
bers of the Peerage. He has a self-possession, a fearlessness 
of manner, and an energy in his mode of addressing the house, 
which are seldom acquired by persons of his age—forty—and 
in which he is surpassed but by few of the older Peers. His 
opinions are decidedly liberal and uncompromising on the 
leading points on which parties differ. His talents are of a 
superior order, and will, there can be no question, shine forth 
with still greater splendour when matured by an increased ex- 
perience in the world of public life. There is much acute- 
ness in his arguments, whether he be exposing the sophistries 
of an opponent or establishing positions of his own. He is al- 
ways so clear that no man of the most ordinary comprehension 
can misconceive what he says. The school-boy who could not 


follow him from the beginning to the end of his speech, with- 
out an effort, would richly deserve a sound flogging. He is 
not, strictly speaking, brilliant; that is to say, you are not 
dazzled or electrifi@l. by anything he says; but you are al- 
ways pleased, and are generally carried away by his argu- 
ments. You see in everything he says the man of talent. He 
usually reasons closely, though he sometimes, if I may use the 
expression, overloads his speeches with arguments. His style 
is generally correct and elegant; it is free from those mere- 
tricious ornaments which usually disfigure the addresses of 
comparatively inexperienced speakers. Sometimes it is slightly 
diffuse ; but that is a fault which a little time will, in all pro- 
bability, rectify. He has a fine musical voice, which no one 
who hears him for a few minutes can fail to perceive is sus- 
ceptible of most pleasant and effective modulation, though the 
noble Marquis has not yet in this respect turned it to a proper 
account. He speaks with much ease and great fluency, never 
faltering or stammering, or having to pause to correct any in- 
accuracy of expression. His gesture is not violent; it is gen- 
tle and graceful. There are few speakers in the house whom, 
taken allin all, you can listen to with greater pleasure. 

His personal appearance is much in his favour. He is tall 
and handsome ; there are few better formed noblemen in the 
House. His complexion is swarthy, and his hair of a dark 
colour ; his eyes are black and quick ; his features are small 
and regular. His forehead is ample, though its full proportions 
are partly concealed by a large carefully formed ringlet of his 
hair, which always graces it. In its form, his face is some- 
thing between the oval and the round. He dresses in the ex- 
treme of fashion: he might dispense with a good deal of the 
labours of the toilet, for Nature has done sufficient for him, 
seconded, as her efforts have been, by the elevated society in 
which he has always mixed, to make him appear—as I doubt 
not he is in reality—one of the most gentlemanly men in the 
house—without having recourse to any such adventitious aids, 
or “ foreign ornaments,” as Thomson would have called them. 

The Marquis of ConyncHam's name is more familiar‘to the 
public ear from the prominent place his mother occupied in 
the Court of George the Fourth, than for anything he has said 
or done himself. ‘Though yet but a young man, being only 
in his thirty-ninth year, he has evinced in his public conduct 
a degree of worldly prudence which would do no discredit to 
the oldest stager in either House. In so far as self-interest is 
concerned, he has played his cards on all éccasions with con- 
summate skill: whether he can claim the merit of having acted 
on his own suggestions, or whether he acted only agreeably to 
the advice of his father in the instances to which I refer, is a 
point on which I am not in a condition to give my opinion. 
So long as Toryism was the order of the day in the govern- 
ment of the country, so long did the noble Marquis get credit 
for being a most exemplary Tory. When in 1832 a change 
came over the spirit of public affairs, and the odds were in fa- 
vour of the triumph of the Reform Bill of Earl Grey’s Admin- 
istration, the noble Marquis became also a Reformer, but took 
special care not to commit himself to “ the bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill,” until he could weigh more carefully 
the probabilities for and against its passing. At the second 
reading of that measure, he contented himself with voting for 
its principle, reserving to himself the liberty of dealing with 
it in committee as he thought proper, and rejecting it alto- 
gether on the third reading, should it so seem good to him. 
The bill got through committee essentially in the form in 
which it was ‘ateteend to the house. The noble Marquis 
saw a large majority passively acquiescing in its provisions, 
however much they might privately have disapproved of the 
measure, and he was not the man to offer any opposition to 
any of its details; these were now as much worthy of all ac- 
ceptation as was the principle of the bill a few weeks pre- 
viously. The measure became the law of the land ; there was 
every probability of Lord Grey remaining in office, and the 
Marquis of Conyngham became avowedly one of the most 
strenuous supporters of the noble Earl’s government. He now 
began to turn his eyes towards office. An opportunity of 
gratifying his ambition to serve the public and himself at the 
same time, soon presented itself. ‘he Duke of Richmond 
and three other members of Earl Grey’s Administration se- 
ceded in 1834, in consequence of their objections to the Church 
Property Appropriation question, from that Administration, 
and the noble Marquis, to the surprise of every body, and to 
none more than to Earl Grey’s private friends, was appointed 
to the office of Postmaster-General in the room of the Duke of 
Richmond By what particular influence the noble Marquis 
procured this appointment, is still at best but matter of con- 
jecture. Certainly it was not from any surpassing sacrifices 





he had made for reform principles, nor for any services he 
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bad done Earl Grey’s government; neither could it be because 
oi any expected additional strength which he could impart to 
it, for he had never given the slightest indication of possess- 
ing the talents either of an orator or a statesman. In either 
of the latter capacities, indeed, his name had hardly ever been 
heard of; and when his appointment was announced in the 
public journals, the universal inquiry was, as Mr. Bulwer, in 
his “ England and the English,” remarks, ‘‘ Who is the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham?” It was soon discovered by the successor 
of Earl Grey in the councils of his sovereign, that the noble 
Marquis must be got rid of in some shape or other as Postmas- 
ter-General, and therefore the first opportunity that presented 
itself was embraced, of relieving him from the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the situation: he was shelved by his appoint- 
ment to the office of Lord Chamberlain. 

The noble Marquis, as will be inferred from what I have 
mentioned above, is exceedingly sparing of his oratory. The 
government of which he is.a member has scarcely ever re- 
ceived the benefit of his defence, however strenuously and 
bitterly attacked by its opponents. He does not open his 
mouth above once or twice on an average in the course of a 
session, and even then he is remarkably economical of his 
observations. When he does address a few observations to 


truth was, that Earl Grey, before he appeared in public life, 
maturely examined the great question of politics in all its 
branches and bearings; and being a man of sterling integrity 
of character—as all his opponents, from the commencement 
to the close of his public life, have on all occasions been for- 
ward to admit—he adopted those opinions which he conceived 
to be founded in truth and justice, and which he regarded as 
most adapted to promote the prosperity and glory of his own 
country, and the happiness of the world at large. And these 
principles once embraced, no considerations of individual in- 
terest could prevail on him in any measure to abandon or 
compromise them. 

It is not to be denied that Lord Grey, on several occasions 
during the period of his Administration, brought measures into 
Parliament which did not come quite up to his own individual 
views, and that on some others he allowed measures to pass 
after they had been to some extent mutilated by the adverse 
party. But it must be remembered that the reason, in the 
first case, was either the impossibility of getting the members 
of his Ministry unanimously to concur in his views, or the 
certainty that, if they did, it would be impracticable to car 
the measures, which he might have wished to pass, throug’ 





both Houses of Parliament. In the other case, he, on several 


the house, he acquits himself very creditably in so far as the occasions, accepted measures which had been stripped by the 
mere mechanism of speaking is concerned. His voice is fine, |'Tories of some of what he regarded as their best provisions, 
and his language is easy and correct; but he has no energy | because he considered that it, in so doing, he only procured 


in his manner, and no stamina in his matter. 


their concurrence in their principle, he thereby strengthened 


In his personal appearance he is quite a dandy : I question! his own hands, and increased the chances of carrying, at no 
if he has any equal in this respect in the house. You always| distant day, perhaps in a session or two, the very measures, or 
see him dressed in the extreme of fashion; were an American |others as liberal, which had been mutilated. In neither case 


to see the noble Marquis, he would “ guess” that he spends as| was there any dereliction of his own principles; no compro- 
much time at his toilet as do the generality of the fair sex.|mise of what he coneeived the people’s interests. ‘The ques- 
He is vain of the handsomeness of his person, and it must be|tion with him always was, how far it was practicable, under 


admitted that in this respect he is perhaps equalled by few 
noble Lords. He is indeed one of the most handsome men 
one is in the habit of meeting with. No one can see him 
without admiring the regularity of his features and the 
symmetry of his fine tall person. His complexion is dark, and 
his hair of a hue approaching to jet black; the latter is always 
most carefully curled and dressed, after a fashion which none 
but a friseur could properly describe. 


CHAPTER XIII 
LIBERAL PARTY.—EARLS. 


Earl Grey—Earl of Durham—Earl of Radnor—Earl of Carnarvon 
—Earl Mulgrave—Earl of Burlington—Earl Fife—Earl Fitz- 
william. 


Tue name of Earl Grey is one which has not only of late 
years occupied a most prominent, perhaps he most prominent, 
place among his contemporaries, but it is, without question, 
destined to be better known by posterity than of any other 
statesman of the present day. The zeal and energy with 
which, in early life, when a member of the Lower House, he 
espoused those liberal principles of Reform which he after- 
wards not only lived to see triumphant, but whose triumph 
was chiefly brought about by his own _instrumentality,— 
brought his name familiarly before the public upwards of forty 

ears ago; and the undeviating steadiness with which he ad- 

ered, through the whole of his after life, to the principles 
with which in the outset he identified himself, notwithstand- 
ing the various political vicissitudes of that long and eventful 
period,—would have procured for him no ordinary reputation 
in the estimation of unborn generations, though his name had 
been in nowise associated with the Reform Bill. But it is the 
circumstance of his having been the author of. that great 
measure, and the Minister under whose auspices it was tri- 
umphantly carried through both Houses of Parliament, in 

efiance of a most decided and powerful opposition, that gives 
him that commanding station which he now occupies in the 
eyes of the country, and which his memory will inevitably 
Occupy in the eyes of future ages. 

I doubt if there be a statesman of the present day, no matter 
of what party, whose public career has been of any length, 
who has been equally consistent in his opinions and conduct. 
Tam satisfied the history of the country does not afford an 
instance of a public man having adhered, with such undevia- 

ting consistency through an equally ——_ and eventful 
ife, to the principles he embraced in his earlier years. The 


existing circumstances, to carry out his own individual princi- 
ples; and whether the concessions which his opponents were 
willing to make to him were of sufficient extent and impor- 
[tance to justify him in departing, in some measure, from what 
he conceived the just demands of the people,—especially 
when the evils of agitation and indefinite delay, in the event 
of rejecting those concessions,—were taken into the account. 

But it was only in reference to questions of secondary im- 
—— that he would make even this apparent compromise. 

n measures involying first principles he would not depart 
from one iota of what he conceived the abstract right or 
justice of the case demanded. The Reform Bill is an instance 
in point. On that great question he took his stand on certain 
broad principles, from which, neither the threats of the Tory 
Peers, nor the seductive solicitations of exalted personages, 
could induce him to swerve in the slightest degree. Not 
only did he feel an overwhelming impression of the importance 
of that measure, but he intended it to be a final one. He 
consequently saw that to yield to the opponents of the measure 
on any point of moment, would at once trench on his own 
consistency, and betray the confidence which the country 
reposed in him. He therefore determined, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, to stake the existence of his Government 
on the question: he resolved either to stand or fall by the 
measure he brought forward. 

Earl Grey was* a man of sound judgment, and always acted 
with great deliberation. Before bringing forward any mea- 
sure, he maturely weighed in his own mind the probabilities 
of its being carried or rejected. And seldom did his judgment 
in such eases mislead him. He gauged with wonderful accu- 
racy the amount of opposition which certain measures would 
have to encounter, and seldom was at fault in the conclusions 
to which he came, as to whether or not he had the means in 
his power of overcoming that opposition. To this is to be 
ascribed the fact of his carrying so many measures in the face 
of what to other persons appeared an overwhelming Opposi- 
tion. The contrast, in this respect, between him and his 
successor, is too striking to have escaped the observation of 
any person. He carried almost all his measures: Lord Mel- 
bourne has lost the majority of those of any importance which 
he has brought forward. 

It is right, however, to add, in justice to Lord Melbourne, 
that there is not a man in the country, on the same side of 
politics, nor, perhaps, on the other, who possesses the weight 
of character which Lord Grey does. His high family con- 
nexions, his great talents, his unimpeachable integrity, his 
stainless consistency of public conduct, and his known deter- 
mination and energy of purpose, all concur to invest him with 
an importance, and give him a weight of character such as no 





*I here speak of the noble Earl in the past tense, because, 
though still alive, he may be said to be dead as a public man. 
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man of the present day possesses. Neither Lord Melbourne 
nor any other man but Lord Grey, could have carried the 
Reform Bill. Earl Grey, for the same reason, could have 
conducted safely through both Houses some of the measures 
of Lord Melbourne which have been so signally defeated. I 
am not sure, however, that had Earl Grey remained in office 
he would have brought forward equally liberal measures as 
those which the Melbourne Administration have submitted to 
Parliament. Lord Melbourne is now more liberal than Earl 
Grey professed himself to be when in office. Whether the 
noble Earl would have kept abreast with what the Reformers 
call the advancing liberality of the age, is a point on which I 
cannot give any decided opinion. My impression rather is, 
that he would not. 

Earl Grey was a man of great dignity of character. He 
was noble in mind as well as in name. He would not for 
worlds have stooped to anything he considered mean or un- 
worthy. It mattered not in his view that his object could 
have been gained by unbecoming means, without the fact 
ever coming before the public. It was enough for him that 
his own mind disapproved of the thing, to ensure his instant 
determination to reject it. His own inward sense of honour, 
his consciousness of moral rectitude, was the tribunal to which 
he appealed in all such cases; and by its decisions he inva- 
riably regulated his conduct. 

His ministerial career, comparatively short as it was, 
abounded with instances in which he impaired the strength 
of his government, and hazarded its existence, to his high 
sense of honour. A striking one was furnished in the case of 
Mr. O’Connell and his party, in the Session of 1833. The 
adhesion of the Irish Liberals was, on that occasion, tendered 
to the noble Earl on the condition of his withdrawing what 
they conceived the harsher clauses of the Coercion Bill; 
while the most strenuous opposition was threatened as the 
consequence of rejecting the alternative. Earl Grey spurned 
the proposal: he would not entertain it for a moment. He} 
disdained to receive support on such conditions. The over- 
throw of his government was, in his estimation, an evil of in- 
finitely less magnitude than such an alliance. And when, in 
the Session of 1834, Mr. Littleton, now Lord Hatherton, con- | 
fidently communicated to Mr. O’Connell the intentions of} 
Ministers with regard to Ireland, it is well known that the 
noble Earl was annoyed at the circumstance in the highest 
degree, and denounced the Member for Dublin, in his place 
in the House of Lords, as a person with whom no member of 
his government ought to have had any correspondence or 
communication. 

Earl Grey was dignified in his manner as well as in his 
mind. This was apparent the moment you saw him. No 
one ever yet glanced his eye at the noble Earl without being 
that instant struck with the dignity of his appearance. There 
was dignity in his looks and in every movement he made. It 
was still more visible when he rose to speak. Apart from the 
exalted station he filled in the councils of the King, and the 
large space he filled in the public eye—for my observations 
are confined to the period during which he was First Lord of 
the Treasury—there was something in his aspect and de- 
meanour the moment he began to speak which could not fail 
to attract all eyes towards him, and command the deepest 
attention. 

With .the dignified expression of his countenance, there 
was blended a deep-seated habitual gravity, and a profoundly 
thoughtful air. He scarcely ever—and never except in very 
peculiar circumstances—spoke on any other than questions of 
the deepest importance. When he began his speech he 
usually did so in so low a tone-as to be hardly audible twelve 
or fourteen yards distant. His utterance in the onset was 
slow, and his manner partook a good deal of the gravity of his 
appearance. As he advanced, his voice gradually rose in the 
distinctness of its tones, till he became perfectly audible in 
all parts of the house, including the space outside the bar, 
and the space behind the Throne, set apart for members of 
the other house. But though thus sufficiently audible when 
he got into the midst of his subject, he never spoke in what 
could be called a loud tone. His voice was soft and pleasant, 
and his articulation clear. He could moderate his voice at 

leasure, and generally did so with great judgment and effect. 
He was not a showy speaker: there was nothing of a clap- 
trap character in his oratory; but. he was always graceful 
and correct, as well as dignified. The tones of his voice often 
indicated strong feeling and considerable animation ; his 
action hardly ever. He seldom made any use of his arms 
when speaking. His usual practice was to join his hands, 





and then allow them to repose on his person for eight or ten 
minutes. He would then separate them, and after suffering 


them to hang loose by his side, would put both to his back, 
where he would again join them, and continue in that atti- 
tude for other eight or ten minutes. Beyond this, he seldom 
made any use of his arms when addressing the house. In his 
person, otherwise, he made a good many movements. When 
speaking with unwonted warmth or energy, he seldom stood 
many seconds on the same spot, or presented to the house the 
same attitude. He would first advance two or three steps to- 
wards the centre of the house, and then retrace them. At one 
time he turned his face in the direction of the Lord Chancellor 
on the Woolsack immediately before the Throne; at another, 
you saw his back to the Woolsack, and his face towards the 
bar. When addressing their Lordships, he never looked any 
of them in the face: his eyes were usually fixed on the floor, 
or on some of the benches, a few feet from where he stood. 

Lord Grey’s matter was always excellent. You saw the 
man of superior talent in every sentence he uttered. I have 
said his judgment was sound; his mind was also vigorous and 
acute. He never took a narrow or one-sided view of any 
question: he viewed it in all its bearings. 

The felicity of his replies was the admiration of every one 
who ever heard him answer an opponent; and the wonder 
was how, on a moment’s notice, he could so triumphantly de- 
molish the positions of an adversary. I account for this in a 
great measure from the circumstance I have just mentioned 
of his having previously surveyed the subject in al] its rela- 
tions. This enabled him to anticipate the line of argument 
which the Opposition would most probably take, and of course 
afford him a previous opportunity of preparing himself for a 
triumphant refutation of the objections which would be urged 
to his measures. At the same time, every one must admit 
that one of the leading attributes of his mind was a quickness 
of perception, joined to a remarkable readiness and felicity of 
expression. I never knew a man whose replies were so com- 
plete, without being redundant. He had, above any speaker 
I ever heard in either House of Parliament, or anywhere else, 
the happy knack of urging everything necessary for the 
triumphant establishment of his case, without adding’ one 
superfluous word. It was undoubtedly in reply that he ex- 
celled. In making a set speech, he was always clear in his 
statements, sound in his reasonings, ample in his illustrations 
without overlaying them, and correct in his style; but you 
missed the warmth, the animation, the originality of concep- 
tion, and the eloquence, which always characterised his 
replies to a talented opponent. 

Earl Grey never appealed to the passions of noble Lords. 
What he aimed at was to convince their judgments of the 
propriety and justice of the measures he brought forward. 
Strong in the consciousness of the purity of his motives, and 
deeply impressed with the reasonableness and necessity of 
the course of policy he pursued, he thought that if any parti- 
cular measure was brought fairly and dispassionately under 
the consideration of his brother Peers, it could not fail to com- 
mand their inward approbation and outward concurrence. To 
attempt to intimidate their Lordships into an assent to his 
measures, by depicting the probable consequences of their re- 
jection, was an expedient in political tactics to which he 
never had recourse. Indeed, Ear] Grey could hardly be 
called a politician in the proper acceptation of the term; for 
he knew nothing of those tricks and stratagems so often em- 
ployed by others, whether Whigs or Tories, who have been 
called on to fill the same situation,—with a view to preserve 
or strengthen their Government. 

Lord Grey was at all times careful to avoid personalities 
when speaking of noble Lords on the opposite side of the 
house. I do not remember that any of his opponents ever 
accused him of making use of personal allusions. Nor was 
he himself, to the best of my recollection, the subject of per- 
sonalities on the part of his opponents. As already hinted, 
there was something in the very appearance of the man which 
could not fail to disarm all such unworthy hostility. They 
were always forward to avow their most cordial esteem for 
him privately, however much they were compelled to differ 
with him in regard to his measures. 

To say that Earl Grey was altogether indifferent towards 
the approbation of his fellow men, would be to say of him 
what could not, with truth, be said of any man who has the 
ordinary feelings of human nature in his bosom. But I believe 
there are few men who would be more ready to sacrifice their 
popularity to their principles, when the necessity arose, than 
the noble Earl at all times was. Grateful as the approbation 
of his fellow-subjects must have been to his mind,—as it must 
and ought to be to the mind of every man,—he never allowed 
the acquisition or forfeiture of that approbation to weigh a 








feather in the scale when framing his measures. He resolved 
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on acting according to his views of justice and necessity, not 
doubting that the cause he adopted would eventually com- 
mend itself to the mind of every intelligent reflecting person. 

Perhaps few Ministers have ever had to carry on the go- 
vernment ef any country amidst such formidable difficulties 
as those with which the noble Earl had to contend. He was 
placed betwixt two great parties—the one great in under- 
hand influence, and the other great both in numbers and 
moral power. I refer to the Court party on the one hand, 


and to the people on the other. The views and interests of 


these* were wide as the poles asunder. The one pulled one 
way, the other another. The one called and intrigued for 
more moderate measures, the other urged him to move more 
rapidly in an onward course; and when he triumphed over 
the intrigues of the one, and would not quicken his pace to 
meet the views of the other, both secretly wished, and assidu- 
ously laboured, for his overthrow. Both, however, laboured 
in vain. When his government fell, it was because of in- 
ternal divisions, not from the intrigues or attacks of open 
foes. 

The breaking up of Lord Grey’s government, however, was 
not in itself a source of mortification to the noble Earl—though 
he must have felt acutely the indiscretion of some of its mem- 
bers—for he had long wished to retire from public life. That 
he entertained this wish long before he came to the resolution 
of resigning into the hands of his Majesty the seals of office, 
was well known to all his private friends. A large portion 
both of the press and public thought differently ; and at the 
very time his desire to get rid of the anxieties of power and 
retire into the privacy of domestic life was felt in its greatest 
force, he was, day after day, hour after hour, charged with 
clinging to office with an undue tenacity of grasp. 

Though aristocratic in no ordinary degree, Lord’ Grey was 
sensibly alive to the finer feelings of human nature. He ad- 
mired those qualities in others which formed the leading fea- 
tures in his own character. Lord Althorp, because of his pro- 
verbial honesty of purpose and straightforwardness of manner, 
was perhaps the man, of all others associated with him in the 
Cabinet, he most esteemed. It is certain that towards the 
noble Lord he entertained the most unfeigned respect; and 
hence, on Lord Althorp’s secession: from his government, he 
felt very much in the same way as if he had sustained a per- 
sonal bereavement. The kindnesses, too, which were shown 
him by the King produced an overpowering impression on his 
mind. When he rose to make his farewell speech, as a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, his feelings-quite overcame him. After 
standing for some time, without uttering a word, he was 
obliged to resume his seat; and it was not until a glass of 
water was brought him, that he was able to commence his 
address. 

In dealing with the opposition, Earl Grey was remarkable 

for his fairness. He would have scorned to take any undue 
advantage of an opponent, however great the temptation which 
such opponent’s speech held out to him to doso. He is the 
only man of any note in either house whom I do not recollect 
to have ever heard charged with misrepresenting what had 
fallen from the speakers on the opposite side. The high sense 
of honour and honesty, to which I have before alluded, was 
always sufficient to prevent his availing himself of any advan- 
tage which such adventitious circumstances would have af- 
forded to his cause. He always sought to ground the success 
of his measures on their own inherent merits. 
_ His language was beautifully correct, without being what 
is called elegant. His periods were well turned, but they 
had nothing ornamental about them. His style united simpli- 
city with vigour in no ordinary degree. Both his ideas and 
expressions were so clear, that it was impossible for any one 
to mistake his meaning. 

He was not so insensitive to the attacks of his opponents as 
was generally supposed. Those who knew him intimately, 
were well aware that his sensibilities in this respect were not 
blunted by the cares and anxieties of office. But he had great 
command over his temper. His philosophy had taught him 
the great advantages to a man holding so important a situa- 


tion as he did, of concealing any soreness he might feel from’ 


the conduct of an opponent: He knew that to betray a loss 
of temper at the attacks of the adverse party, was precisely 
the way to invite a repetition of such attacks, He therefore 
resolved to subject his temper in this respect to a severe 








* It is not to be denied that a numerical majority of the nation 
were latterly dissatisfied with the measures of Earl Grey, and were 


anxious to see his Administration displaced by one of a more 
liberal character. of 


course of discipline. He successfully carried his resolution 
into effect. 

I am inclined to think that his temper was easily irritated ; 
and I have on two or three occasions seen it burst through 
all the restraints he had imposed upon it. But I do not recol+ 
lect having seen him betray any great loss of temper at any 
particular speech, or part of a speech, of an opponent. When 
I have witnessed the noble Earl’s usual equanimity disturbed, 
it has always been at what he conceived the factious opposi- 
tion which the Tories offered to his policy generally. In the 
session of 1834, a short time before he retired from the coun- 
cils of his Majesty, he expressed himself with considerable 
warmth and irritation at the circumstance of the Tories ha« 
rassing and thwarting his government by bringing forward 
motion after motion in opposition to his measures,—while they 
refused to press those motions to a division, as that would 
have displaced a government which they themselves were not 
prepared to succeed. 

Lord Grey has a great deal of the aristocrat about him. 
He is proud of his title: he rejoices in the long line of an 
illustrious ancestry. He appreciates learning and talent; 
but the nobility of nature could never in his eyes atone for 
the want of the nobility of name. I question whether the 
most unintellectual nobleman in the realm was not a far 
greater man, in his estimation, than Sir Walter Scott. In 
his manners there was a good deal of this aristocratic feeling 
visible. Most persons who have had occasion to meet with 
him, have observed a certain distancy and reservedness about 
him. It was the same feeling that made him openly avow, 
in his place in parliament, that if a conflict should happen to 
take place between his order and the people, he would stand 
or fall by his order; in other words, he would sacrifice the 
interests of the whole nation to the preservation of a mere 
artificial distinction to about four hundred individuals moving 
n the same rank of society as himself. 

Lord Grey seldom carried on any conversation, when in the 
house, with his colleagues in office. He invariably sat at the 
end, furthest from the Throne, of the front bench, on the right 
hand of the Lord Chancellor, in the centre of the house. 
That, indeed, is the seat appropriated to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues, in the Lords; but from the position in 
which he almost invariably placed himself, he was to all in- 
tents and purposes alone while in the house. His left leg 
was generally placed over his right, while his head rested on 
his hand, and his elbow on the back of the bench; his back 
was consequently towards his colleagues, so that the one 
nearest to him could carry on no conversation with him. The 
noble Earl evidently had a disinclination to conversation in the 
house. One reason may have been that constitutional reserve 
to which I have referred already as being so visible to all 
who ever had any intercourse with him, and which was often 
evinced in his interviews with even his colleagues in office. 
Another, and most probably the principal reason, I take to be, 
that he was particularly anxious to watch with the closest at- 
tention the proceedings in the house, which he could not have 
done had he engaged in conversation either with his col- 
leagues or with any other Peer. Whether I am right in this 
conjecture or not, this much was clear, that never had any 
member of that house a more vivid impression of what was 
said and done by others than he had. His replies to his oppo- 
nents afforded ample proof of this; for not only, as I before 
remarked, did no opposition Peer ever, as far as [I can recol- 
lect at this moment, accuse him of misrepresenting what he 
said, but he generally gave their own phraseology as well as 
their own sentiments. 

I spoke in a previous part of this sketch of the habitual gra- 
vity or seriousness of appearance of the noble Earl. Whether 
this was constitutional, or. whether it was chiefly to be as- 
cribed-to the combined effects of a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility of his situation, and his advanced age—he is now in his 
seventy-second year—I have no means of knowing, not having 
been in the way of seeing him before he was called to preside 





over the councils of his Sovereign. Of this I ain certain, that 
never was a Prime Minister more thoroughly imbued with a 
conviction of the responsibility of that station, than was the 
noble Earl. All his conduct showed this. I have already 
stated that he never engaged in rash legislation; and his 
speeches invariably proved, that in framing his measures he 
had always his eye on their probable, though it should be 
remote, consequences, as well as on those which were certain 
and immediate. He held himself accountable to posterity as 
well as to the present generation for the measures he brought 
forward. It was clear to every one in the habit of seeing 
him, that for the last twelve months he was in power, he was 
most anxious to be relieved of the responsibilities of office ; 
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though, as already stated, the journals adverse to his govern- 
ment reproached him with clinging to it with an undue tena- 
city of grasp. This, indeed, is well known, for on retiring 
from the councils of his Majesty he publicly mentioned that 
he had often expressed that wish to his private friends. It 
was evident that his bodily powers were gradually sinking. 
The opinion of many, as well as myself, was, that in the ses- 
sion of 1834, his frame was yielding so perceptibly to his 
intense mental anxiety, that, had he struggled much longer 
against it, nature must have given way in the effort. His 
intellectual powers, however, were as vigorous as ever—his 
views were as enlightened and comprehensive—his judgment 
was as sound—and his perception as quick. A more feeling 
or able speech—a speech in better taste in the delicate cir-| 
cumstances in which he was placed—was, perhaps, never 
made, than the one he delivered when announcing to his bro- 
ther Peers that his Majesty had accepted his resignation ‘as 
First Minister of the Crown. 

Lord Grey is somewhat above the middle size, and of slen- 
der form for one of his advanced age. Of late his.accumu- 
lated years have given him something of a crouching appear- 
ance; but he walks with a tolerably quick and firm step. | 
His countenance, as I have already intimated, indicates deep | 
thought, mingled with an expression of melancholy. His} 
eyes are small, but beam with intelligence. In the latter re- 
spect they harmonize with his finely developed ample fore- 
head. His features are small and regular, and the wrinkles 
the finger of time has left on his face are neither so numerous 
or deep as might be expected in one who-has not only seen 
s0 many years pass over his head, but of whose protracted ex- 
istence so large a part has been occupied with matters of the | 
deepest importance, and which must of necessity have been | 
the source of the deepest anxiety to his mind. His complex- 
ion presents a mixture of ruddiness and paleness. What the 
original colour of his hair may have been, I know not; now it 
is of a light gray, made so by the number of years which have 
stolen over his head. 

Earl Grey has been only once or twice in the house since 
he ceased to be Prime Minister; and there is very little proba- 
bility, from his known partiality to the privacy of domestic 








‘paratively dull on other occasions. 


by his votes the opinions which he has maintained in his 
speeches. He holds there ought to be no such principle in 
politics as expediency, and disclaims all sympathy with those 
who recognise that principle. He maintains that whatever 
is deemed right ought to be done without regard to circum- 
stances or consequences. He is on the Liberal side what the 
Duke of Newcastle and others are on the Tory side,—de- 
nouncing all trimming, and contending that his principles 
ought at once to be carried into full effect. 

Without deserving to be regarded as a man of genius, his 
talents are undoubtedly of a very high order. If you look in 
vain in his speeches for that brilliant eloquence which carries 
you away with him, as if spell-bound, wherever he chooses to 
conduct you,—you never fail to be delighted with him. He 
is always eloquent in a high, though not the highest, degree. 
He never becomes dul] or heavy: he cannot make a bad 
speech; at least he never has yet done so. He is, perhaps, 
one of the most equal men in the matter of his speeches, in 
either house. Lord Brougham and other distinguished mem- 
bers often make splendid speeches, but then they are com- 
Lord Durham scareely 
ever varies either way to any perceptible extent, except where 
the subject of necessity precludes the possibility of an effec- 
tive speech. Whenever he rises, if the subject will admit of 
it, you may rest assured that you will hear a speech of supe- 
rior ability and of considerable eloquence. His matter is 
always argumentative: I am not sure if there be a more close 
and powerful reasoner, taking his speeches on the whole, on 
either side of the house. He deals little in generalities, and 
scarcely ever utters a declamatory sentence. With one or 
two introductory observations he dashes into the midst of the 
subject, and at once proceeds, if his speech be not in reply to 
some opponent, to establish, by a course of logical reasoning, 
some position which he had indicated in the first two or three 
sentences. If speaking in reply, which he generally does, he 
loses no time in proceeding to the principal arguments of his 
adversary, with which he grapples with a boldness and suc- 
cess not often to be witnessed. He is a formidable opponent: 
very few on the opposite side encounter him, if they can help 
it. Not that they apprehend anything in the shape of per- 





life, of his again ever crossing its threshold. As, however, |sonalities—for in these he does not indulge—but simply be- 
he seems to be wonderfully healthy in body for a man of his|cause they know he is likely to cause the speeches on which 
age, as well as vigorous in mind, there is reason to hope he|they may have prided themselves, and which otherwise might 
may yet be spared some years to enjoy that repose in the|have passed off for happy efforts, to cut a sorry figure,—by 
bosom of his family which the prominent part he acted in the|the mere force of argument. Of late, however, the Opposi- 


months. 

Lord Durnam is the great and only hope of the Movement 
party. They look forward with confidence to his accession, 
at no distant day, to the Premiership, and associate with this 
anticipated event the political regeneration of the country. 
His personal appearance and manners are by no means of that 
kind which one usuallv pictures out in his mind when endea- 
vouring to form a conception of the genuine Radical. With 
the “ Radicals of the right sort"—I use their own phraseology 
—one always associates a certain rudeness of manner and a 
boldness approaching to ferocity of countenance. Lord Dur- 
ham has neither of these qualities. His countenance has a 
pleasing, conciliatory, modest expression. There is some- 
thing, indeed, feminine in it. You would fancy he was so 
timid as not to be able to muster sufficient courage to open 
his mouth in public; and nothing can be more gentlemanly 
than his demeanor. He is a good-looking man; of dark com- 

lexion, and of small and regular features. His eyes assimi- 
ate to the deep blue; they are small, but piercing. His eye- 
lashes are prominent, from the jet-black colour of his hair 
His face is something between the round and oval form. He 
is of the middle height, and is handsomely formed. 

His Lordship’s political opinions are of the most liberal and 
uncompromising kind. I question if there be a member of 
the Upper House—with the single exception, perhaps, of 
Lord Radnor—who carries his liberalism to the same extreme. 

He has declared himself for household suffrage, triennial 
Parliaments,* and the vote by ballot. There is not perhaps a 
single member, of either party, in the House whose public 
life has been more straightforward and consistent throughout. 
On no occasion has he deviated from the principles with 
which he committed himself when he petal | in his twenty- 
first or twenty-second year, in the House of Commons, as Mr, 
John George Lambton. And his conduct has always been in 
accordance with his principles. He has uniformly supported 


theatre of public life denied him until within the last ‘mere el may be said to have had it all their own way in so far as 





* It is understood the noble Lord would prefer annual Parlia- 
ments, though he thinks triennial, with household suffrage and 
vote by ballot, would secure cheap and good government. 


relates to his Lordship. For the last three Sessions, he has 
only made one or two speeches worthy of the name. His 
absence from the country in the service of his Sovereign, and 
|a depression of spirits, with impaired bodily health, caused in 
a great measure by family calamities,—have conjointly had 
the effect of excluding him almost entirely from the house for 
the last three years. At present there is little prospect of 
his being in his place in Parliament during the current 
Session. 

His style, though by no means remarkable for its force, is 
anything but feeble: it is correct and perspicuous, and has 
that sort of energy which arises from the ideas rather than 
from peculiarity in the construction of his sentences. It is 
always clear: you are never at a loss for a moment to per- 
ceive the object the speaker has in view; nor can you fail to 
see the means which appear to him most likely to accomplish 
it. Every argument he uses is felt by you in all its cogency; 
and not only do you perceive the force of the argument itself, 
but you cannot withhold from him your admiration of the way 
in which he has enforced it. 

His extemporaneous resources are ample, and he trusts 
entirely to them, excepting in those cases in which the duty 
may devolve on him of introducing a measure embracing 
various details and involving some important principle. In 
that case he takes, as almost all members of either house do, 
notes of the leading points to which he means to advert in 
the course of his speech. It is only in these cases, and to 
this extent, that he prepares himself previous to his speaking 
in the house. His confidence in his powers of improvisation 
has never, on any occasion, turned out to be misplaced. His 
utterance is always prompt and easy. No one ever yet saw 
him at a loss, either for an idea, or for suitable language 
wherewith to express it. In the stores of a correct and co- 
pious diction, he is in affluent circumstances. His style is 
always excellent. Occasionally, perhaps, it were better, in 
so far as regards effect, if it were not so smooth: the polish 
sometimes impairs the vigour. In the artifices of rhetoric he 
deals little, or rather none at all. . There is nothing forced, 
either in his ideas or language. His sentiments seem, as it 
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were of their own accord, to suggest themselves to him, 
rather than to be searched for, or called into existence by 
close or profound meditation. It is the same with his lan- 
age. The polish of which I have spoken, is not the polish 
of the midnight lamp: it is not the fruit of elaboration: with 
him it is as much a habit to speak in correct and polished 
language, as it is to argue logically. He never has recourse 
to the clap-traps of the mere orator. Never was man more 
thoroughly impressed with the truth and utility of his prin- 
ciples, than is Lord Durham with the truth and utility of 
those which he holds. This conviction presses on his mind 
with an overpowering force. You see the most perfect sin- 
cerity in everything pertaining to his manner. The tones of 
his voice, his gesture, his very looks, all proclaim it. This, 
with a constitutional aversion to anything having the resem- 
blance of trick or clap-trap, causes him to address himself prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, to the judgment of his audience. 
Every one who has perused his speeches with ordinary attention 
must have been struck with the vein of close and powerful 
argument which pervades them from beginning to end. 

His Lordship’s elocution is good: occasionally, for the rea- 
son I have mentioned, it is not sufficiently impassioned. His 
voice is soft and pleasant; it is clear in its tones, but has 
very little flexibility. He is always audible. His delivery 
has what may be called a slight rapidity. His manner is 
graceful : the little gesture he uses is natural, and the tran- 
quil champaign of his face is seldom troubled by anything in 
the shape of undue warmth or excitement. This is perhaps 
the more remarkable, as he is well known to be of an irritable 
temperament. To see his calm, unassuming manner, no- 
thing would convince you that he possessed sufficient nerve 
or decision of character to utter half a dozen sentences in the 
hearing of a public assembly. How great, then, must be 
your surprise when you observe from the tones of his voice, 
and the uncompromising character of his principles, that he 
is one of the firmest and most determined men in either house. 
He never trims, or minces his creed, though he knows, not 
only that the three hundred and odd Peers on the opposite 
side, regard it with absolute abhorrence, but that the seventy 
or eighty who sit on the same side with him, view them as 
alice ultra and impracticable. In the face of an audience so 
constituted, Lord Durham stands up as erect and resolute as 
if he were going to harangue the most purely and unredeem- 
ably Radical assemblage which ever congregated together. 
Nothing can flurry or put him down. There is not a man of 
stronger nerve in the house. 

It is his misfortune, as I have already stated, to be under 
the government of an ill-disciplined temper. His irritable 
disposition has, in one or two cases, led him into false posi- 
tions, It is to this cause that the prosecutions he instituted 
two or three years ago against several of the newspapers are 
to be ascribed. When the monentary irritation was over, he 
at once abandoned these prosecutions. It is right, however, 
to mention that his conduct in the house has never afforded 
any indication of a fiery temper. There he is always cool and 
collected in his manner, and respectful, though decided, in 
the language in which he expresses himself towards an 
opponent. 

His Lordship was the framer of the first Reform Bill, which 
every one knows was of a much more liberal character than 
the measure which is now the law of the land. That a man 
of Earl Grey’s caution should have entrusted his son-in-law* 
in the execution of so important a task, shows the high opinion 
he must have entertained of the soundness of his judgment as 
well as the superiority of his talents. Lord Durham is quite 
& young man to be in the House of Peers, being only in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. 

he Earl of Rapnor is distinguished from all other noble 
Lords by the ultra liberalism of his opinions. He is the 
nearest approach toa perfect Radical in the house. For many 
years—for the last twelve or fifteen at least—he was not only 
a devoted admirer of Cobbett’s opinions and writings, but an 
ardent friend to him personally. Cobbett used to say his 
Lordship was the only nobleman who understood the first 
Principles of politics, and that his were the only speeches in 
the Upper House worth a moment’s attention. Lord Brougham, 
even as a man of talent, was not worthy of being compared 
with the Earl of Radnor. When Cobbett started as candidate 


Lord Radnor’s talents are above mediocrity, but they are 
not of a very superior order. He never rises to originality or 
eloquence. You would eall his arguments good, and his lan- 
guage perspicuous and correct, but you cannot concede much 
higher praise to him. His manner is always clear ; he never 
loses sight of his subject, and you never lose sight of him. 
He never misconceives or misrepresents another ; and no man, 
unless he does so wilfully, can either misunderstand the posi- 
tions he undertakes to establish, or the arguments by which 
he seeks to accomplish his object. He displays tact in the 
way in which he puts his case; he omits nothing that is 
essential to it—I exclude, of course, anything ingenious or 
brilliant—and he takes care that he does not weaken it by 
superfluous argumentation. A man that really wishes to have 
a clear notion of the view which the party with whom he acts 
take of a given subject, ought to hear or read Lord Radnor’s 
speeches in preference to those of any other Peer in the 
house. He feels strongly on most political questions, and his 
ardour of feeling causes him to forget himself in his subject. 
He cares comparatively little what you think of himself, if he 
can only persuade you to adopt his view of the subject. This 
observation applies to his politics generally ; it applies with 
special force in reference to his principles respecting the 
Church and Dissenters. Judging from the zeal he has always 
evinced in his efforts to bring about the repeal of all disabili- 
ties caused by dissent from the Church, he is a greater friend 
to religious than civil liberty. His strenuous exertions for the 
removal of the Catholic disabilities are known to all; so also 
are his zealous and unreinitting efforts for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. These two measures being 
carried into effect, he has of late applied himself, with an ar- 
dour which nothing can damp, to get rid of certain well- 
known oaths which every person must take who graduates at 
the English Universities, and which, he maintains, prove, in 
a majority of cases, to be a species of perjury. On the subject 
of excluding Dissenters from the University of Oxford, he also 
feels strongly; and he never lets an opportunity slip of 
pouring out the vials of his wrath on the Church, because of 
her intolerance in this respect. He possesses great moral 
courage ; and has again and again fearlessly encountered the 
hostile front which the Bench of Bishops always assumes, 
when the exclusive privileges of the Church, or her alleged 
impropriety of conduct, are discussed in the house. He 
equally disregards their implied anathemas because of the 
alleged impiety of seeking to lay hands on the Church, and 
the open denunciations of perdition which are hurled at his 
head by Lords Winchilsea, Roden, and other Peers of the 
same class of opinions on matters directly pertaining to the 
Protestant Establishment. 

His voice is excellent: it is rich and full in its tones, and 
possesses much flexibility, though he does not often make any 
effort to turn its capabilities to advantage. He does not, in 

eneral, speak in a loud key, but always sufficiently so to be 
distinctly heard in all parts of the house. His utterance is, it 
anything, slow; but it falls pleasantly on the ear. He does 
not stammer, and seldom is at a loss for a word. He proceeds 
easily and with considerable fluency, once he is fairly into his 
subject, until he resume his seat. His speeches are usual] 
short; indeed the strictness with which he confines himself 
to the leading points bearing on the subject, necessarily 
insures brevity. His gesture is monotonous and moderate. 
He stands in pretty much the same position—with his face to 
the Lord Chancellor—from the time he begins till he resumes 
his seat. He raises and lowers his right arm with some rapi- 
dity, but does not embrace a great sweep in its movements. 
Lord Radnor’s personal appearance is commanding ; and with 
his fine voice and good matter it would, with a little more 
energy and animation of manner, make him an effective 
speaker. He is tall and well made: his frame has every 
appearance of robustness about it; and the glow of health is 
visible in his countenance. His features, which are regular, 
wear an expression of firmness, mingled with considerable 
composure of mind. His face inclines to the oval shape. His 
complexion is sallow, and his hair of a grayish colour. No 
one would suppose, forming his opinion from the personal 
appearance of Lord Radnor, that he was so far advanced in 
life as his fifty-seveuth year. 

The Earl of Carnarvon is a young man of very great 


for the representation of some town, the name of which I now promise ; his maiden speech, a few years since, almost elec- 


forget, in 1828, Lord Radnor evinced the interest he felt in 


trified the house, and his subsequent efforts as an orator and 


his success by subscribing 50J. to assist in defraying the ex-| senator have certainly not disappointed the expectations which 


penses of the election. Cobbett, however, was unsuccessful 
in his appeal to the constituency of the borough in question. 





*Lord Durham is married to one of Earl Grey’s daughters. 


his success on that occasion inspired. He speaks with great 
fluency, and his language is always correct, often eloquent. 
His voice is strong and flexible, but he does not at all times 
give it full scope. It is only occasionally that he furnishes 
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their Lordships with a proof of its capabilities. His utterance 
is in good taste: it is neither too rapid nor too slow. His 
gesture is animated, but not extravagant. Altogether he is a 
tolerably graceful speaker. You see such an earnestness and 
such a visible sincerity in his manner, that you cannot fail to 
be pleased with him, however much you may disapprove of 
his principles, or however much you may dissent from his 
arguments. His matter is always good. He-is free from the 
sin which generally attaches to young speakers, namely, that 
of being wordy. His sentences are tastefully constructed ; 
sometimes they are polished to a degree that weakens their 
native force; but still you can never accuse him of quackery. 
Your mind is always more intently fixed on the idea than on 
the mere phraseology which-expresses it. He seldom clothes 
ti e progeny of his brain inany gaudy or meretricious apparel : 
he my, in this respect, be said to be in the fashion, without 
being a dandy. You recognise the man of talent in every 
sentence he utters. If he seldom rises into the regions of 
poe you never detect him descending to commonplace. 

fe does not startle or overwhelm you by some striking or 
brilliant conceptions; but he arrests your attention the instant 
he rises, and it is not in your power to withdraw it for a mo- 
ment, until he has thought fit to resume his seat. His 
speeches are often full of powerful argument. He usually 
reasons with great closeness, and with logical precision. His 
illustrations are, for the most part, ample and happy ; he takes 
a careful and comprehensive view of his subject before he 
utters a syllable upon it. There are few men on either side 
of the house, or in either house, who see their way more 
clearly, and who are consequently, less liable, to use a fami- 
liar phrase, to be caught tripping. He, who on the opposite 
side of the house, volunteers an answer to the noble Earl’s 
speech, undertakes a task, the difficulties of which he will not 
find to disappear the more the nearer he approaches it. The 
noble Earl is a man of considerable literary reputation ; he 
has published several tragedies and volumes of travels, which 
have met with a favourable reception from the public. 

His personal appearance is against him: he is rather above 
the usual height, but sparely, and, to all appearance, weakly 
made. His face has much in it of the conformation and ex- 
pression of that of a Jew: his nose is particularly like that of 
a descendant of Abraham. A stranger meeting him in the 
streets would immediately set him down as of Jewish origin, 
if not a Jew, in point of fact. His face, like his body, is thin: 
his eye-sight is not good; and he is, consequently, obliged to 
‘wear spectacles. His complexion is dark, and his hair of a 
colour nearly approaching to jet black. As he is yet only in 
his thirty-sixth year, the Reform interest has great things to 
expect from his future career.* 

Earl Muterave, the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has rendered himself extremely popular among the Roman 
Catholics and Liberal Party, since his accession to that office. 
They were never so well satisfied with the administration of 
any previous Viceroy. Asa speaker in the House of Lords 
the noble Earl cannot be said to be well known. It is his 
own fault that he is not more extensively and favourably 
known as a debater in the Upper House. He is a nobleman 
of considerable talents, and of a highly cultivated mind. - He 
wants depth of thought and vigour of expression; but it is 
impossible to hear him speak without perceiving that he pos- 
sesses a mind of considerable acuteness; while every sentence 
proves that he has studied with success the art of graceful or 
elegant composition. His style, when addressing the house, 
resembles, in some degree, the diction of his well-known 
novels of “ Matilda,” “ Yes or No,” &c. It has much of the 
diffuseness, with some of the floweriness which characterise 
that of his works of fiction. His speeches abound with meta- 
phors and with quotations from well-known authors, especially 
poets. His speeches are not remarkable for closeness or 
power of argument; though, on occasions, I have heard him 
make some happy efforts in that way: neither docs he throw 
much new light on the view of the subject which he takes. 
The matter of his speeches is most meritorious for its clear- 
ness of conception, and the easé and felicity with which he 
expresses his sentiments. You never lose sight of the point 
to which he wishes to conduct you; neither are you tired of 
his guardianship. There is something winning in his man- 
ner; he is one of those to whose company you get attached, 
and with whom you like to travel the way, even should you 
differ with each other. 

The noble Earl was, some years ago, a good-looking man: 
since that time he has altered considerably to the worse. 


Still you see in his face and general appearance, the remains 
of what, in speaking of a lady, would be called former per- 
sonal attractions. His complexion is sallow, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance is that of a person in an impaired 
state of health. His hair is black, and is always formed into 
a profusion of curls; whether this be nature’s handy-work, or 
the result of the friseur’s skill, I have no means of knowing. 
His eye is quick, and has something very expressive of intel- 
ligence. His face inclines to the elongated form. . From his 
appearance you would infer his age was at least forty-five, 
though it is only thirty-nine. 

The Earl of Burtincron’s name may be said to have been, 
for the first time, brought before the public by the circum- 
stance of his being selected to second the late Address to his 
Majesty. ‘That was his maiden speech in the house; but as 
it was carefully prepared, and was spoken entirely from 
memory, it does not afford any materials by which to judge of 
his talents, His voice is fine: it is clear and pleasant, and 
apparently possesses considerable compass, but in this in- 
stance he did not give it sufficient scope to enable me to form 
a judgment of the fullsextent of its capabilities. His elocu- 
tion was also in many respects entitled to much commenda- 
tion; but before he had spoken two or three sentences, it 
must have been apparent to all who heard him that he had 
not yet got rid of the formality and stiffness of school. His 
oratory had all the characteristics of a recitation at some an- 
nual academica] exhibition. In regard to talent, there was 
not much to admire in the noble Earl’s speech; but it would 
be unfair to estimate his abilities, under any circumstances, 
by the success of a first effort: it would be especially so in 
such a case as the present, when he was, by a sort of implied 
necessity, bound down to certain topics, and a certain manner 
of adverting to them. He is undoubtedly a young nobleman 
of great promise in-so far as his career at the University of 
Cambridge is concerned. From that university he carried 
away the highest honours. If his abilities as an orator and 
legislator should be but merely equal to his talents as a 
scholar, he cannot fail to rise to great distinction; and should 
his present prospect of succeeding to the title and estates of 
the Duke of Devonshire be realized, the influence which his 
talents will necessarily insure to him, will be greatly in- 
creased by the accident of his filling the highest station in 
society to which a subject can be raised. 

In person he is about the ordinary size, and of a handsome 
make. His features are regular and pleasing. The form of 
his face inclines to rotundity. The expression of his coun- 
tenance is that of-intelligence and mildness. His complexion 
is slightly tinged with ruddiness, and his hair is of a darkish 
hue. His appearance is gentlemanly. As he is only in his 
twenty-eighth year, and has only been a very short time in 
the house, his career as a senator will be watched with in- 
terest for some years to come. 

Though Lord Fire’s name very seldom comes before the 
public eye in his capacity of a member of the Legislature, it 
is one with which everybody is familiar. The noble Earl 
was first brought prominently into notice in 1820, under the 
Castlereagh dynasty, in consequence of his dismissal by that 
Minister from the office of Lord of the Bed-chamber, because, 
in compliance equally with the wishes of his constituents and 
the dictates of his own conscience, he had the moral courage 
to vote* in opposition to the then Administration, for a repeal 
of the Malt Tax. The dismissal of Lord Fife, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it took place, from the office in question, 
excited much interest at the time in the public mind. It was 
looked upon as a tyrannical act, especially as the noble Lord 
almost invariably supported the Ministry who practised it 
towards him. A sort of portrait of his Lordship, roughly 
executed, but a happy likeness, was soon after to be seen in 
the window of every print-seller in the country, under the 
rather happy title of “ The Discharged Fife-er.” The publi- 
city which the circumstances connected with his dismissal 
from the above office gave his name, had hardly begun to die 
away, when it was again brought prominently forward in 
connexion with the name of a very popular actress, to whom 
he was said to be warmly attached. Of late, his Lordship has 
chiefly spent his time in retirement, at his seat in Banffshire, 
in the north of Scotland, and consequently his name has not 
been so frequently before the public. 

He is a man of liberal principles; he steadily supported the 
administration of Earl Grey during its four years’ existence ; 
he never, however, so far as I recollect, made more than one 
speech during that time: that speech was not on any question 





* This is a lapse of the author. Lord Carnarvon is a decided 
‘conservative.—Ed, Lib. 





* The noble Lord was at this time a member of the House of 
Commons, 
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before the house, but only on his presentation, in 1S32, of a 
petition from Keith, a small town in the north of Scotland, in 
favour of Reform. His Lordship spoke on the occasion for 
about thirty or forty minutes. His mind is not vigorous nor 
comprehensive; he is incapable of taking enlarged or pro- 
found views of any questiun, or of grappling with the argu- 
ments of an opponent; but there is generally something 
amusing in what he says. When a member of the other 
House of Parliament he often used to make long speeches in 
different parts of the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, 
which were chiefly remarkable for the unbounded latitude of 
topic and illustration he allowed himself. Sometimes he had 
topics without illustrations; but more frequently, if I may be 
allowed the expression, illustrations without topics. He 
rambled about from one thing to another at an extraordinary 
rate; scarcely any two sentences had the remotest connexion 
with each other; at one time you heard. him expending his 
wit on some political opponent whom he imagined to be 
angling on some of the rivers in those counties; the next mo- 
ment he was off at a tangent from all local matters, and had 
you assisting him to “shake the Speaker of the House of 
Commons into the chair;” then, again, he would leave his 
Jast sentence about the Speaker or his wig unfinished, in 
order that he might have you, without the loss of an instant, 
in the society of the grave-diggers in Hamlet. You were 
beginning to wonder what would come next, when, before 
giving you time to form a conjecture on the subject, he, by 
a prompt annihilation of space, and in defiance of the lapse of 
two thousand years, dragged you back to ancient Greece or 
Rome, in order that he might introduce you to some of their 
most distinguished philosophers or heroes. You had hardly 
made your bow, and uttered a “ How do you do, Sir,” or 
“Gentlemen?” as the case might be, when off he would fly 
with you again, overleaping the barriers of time and space, to 
the war in the Peninsula, in which he had taken a part, and 
from which he had, at the time I speak of, been only a few 
years returned. You had scarcely had time to take breath, 
when, with the rapidity of thought, back he flew with you to 
Elgin, for the purpose of lavishing compliments on its “ bonnie 
lassies.”” In this way he would have gone on for an hour at 
a time, disdaining to be trammelled by any rules or method. 
These speeches were usually made at general elections ; but 
they had no immediate bearing on the politics of the day. 
The fact is, he never could, by any exertion, confine himself 
strictly for a few minutes at a time to any particular subject. 
He often, at the period to which I allude, made long speeches 
without any apparent definite object in view when he com- 
menced, beyond that of making a speech. It is said of a cele- 
brated mathematician, that he wondered what people could 
see in the Iliad of Homer to admire, for it appeared to him 
to prove nothing,—his mind being so absorbed in mathemati- 
cal demonstrations as to have no relish for anything else. It 
certainly might have been said of Lord Fife’s speeches at the 
time I refer to, with the strictest truth, that they proved 
nothing ; they had neither head nor tail; they were, as to 
reasoning, without beginning, middle, or end ; still, as 1 before 
mentioned, there was always something amusing in what he 
said; in fact, the very variety of his matter—which, by the 
way, always showed extensive reading—could not fail to 
amuse: there were, too, often cleverness, and sometimes wit, 
in his detached observations. 

He is a bad speaker; his manner is awkward ; less grace- 
ful gesture is seldom to be seen; it is of that nondescript 
kind which defies description ; suffice it to say, there is plenty 
of it; what it wants in quality is made up in quantity to those 
who will accept the latter as a substitute for the former. His 
Voice is not good; it wants clearness and variety of tone; it 
is aggravated by a wretched enunciation. He speaks with 
some rapidity, but says less than a speaker who does not speak 
so fast would do in the same space of time, owing to the fre- 
quency with which he stammers, and the time he takes to 
correct himself. His style is of a piece with his elocution ; it 
is unpolished and inaccurate. 

Lord Fife, when in the house, always occupies the bench 
farthest back on the ministerial side; there he sits as much in 
retirement, and seemingly as much wrapped up in his own 
thoughts, as if “the lone inhabitant of some desolate isle.” 
He never carries on any conversation with any Peer on the 
adjoining benches; for, except on the occasion of a very im- 
| seen debate, when the members muster strong, he always 
has the bench on which he sits to himself. He is not frequent 
in his attendance on his parliamentary duties, even when in 
town; and when he does go to the house, he seldom remains 
long in it, unless a division be expected. When he quits the 
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house, he walks home by himself, at his own leisure, hardly 
ever casting a look on any one he meets. 

In person he is rather tall and handsome; his eye is quick, 
dark, and full of lustre ; his features are small, but pleasing ; 
his face inclines to the oval form; his complexion is dark, and 
his hair of a black colour. To see him walking in the streets, 
no one would suppose that he has not only entered his sixty- 
sixth year, but endured a good-deal of hard service during the 
Peninsular war. 

The Earl of Frrzwim11am was for many years well-known 
to the public as Lord Milton, and as a member of the House 
of Commons, under that title. His politics have always been 
of a decidedly liberal complexion; and perhaps few men 
have been more consistent, or zealous, or straightforward, 
than the noble Lord, in his advocacy of them. The subject, 
however, which of all others has most engaged his attention, 
and in connexion with which he is best known, is that of the 
Corn Laws. Whien a member of the other house, he brought 
forward a motion annually for the repeal of those laws. Nor 
has his zeal in favour of such repeal abated in the slightest 
measure by his elevation to the Peerage. He loses no oppor- 
tunity of bringing his peculiar notions on the subject before 
their Lordships: it is with him, like a one-pound paper cur- 
rency with Mr. Thomas Attwood, a sort of monomania. What- 
ever be the question before the house, he usually contrives, 
by some means or other, to “hitch in” something in the shape 
of an attack on what he calls the Corn Law Monopoly ; nor 
does he confine his exertions for the abolition of that monopoly 
within the walls of Parliament: he has pressed the printer 
into the service. He has written various pamphlets on the 
subject, which evince a thorough knowledge of the question, 
and which have not been without their effects in bringing 
about that opposition to any restrictions on the importation of 
foreign corn into our ports, which is now so general through- 
out the manufacturing districts of the country. 

The noble Earl is a man of highly respectable talents: his 
matter is usually above mediocrity, but it never indicates an 
original or very vigorous mind. He thinks with much clear- 
ness, and generally expresses himself with much precision ; 
it is almost impossible to misconceive his meaning, or not to 
perceive the appropriateness of the arguments which he ad- 
vances in favour of his views of any question. He has little, 
if any, imagination ; he is chiefly a matter-of-fact man. He 
makes no effort at philosophical reasoning ; he chooses the 
most obvious arguments, and expresses them in plain lan- 
guage. The most distinguishing quality of his mind is, per- 
haps, his great moral courage. ‘Nothing will deter him fom 
the expression of his sentiments. The popularity or unpopu- 
larity of his principles in the house, make no difference to 
him: he is equally fearless in their assertion, whether he have 
a willing audience or not. Whether what he says receive 
the applause or disapprobation of noble Lords, is a circum- 
stance which never for a moment concerns him. The bold- 
ness and pertinacity with which he presses his Corn Law no- 
tions on the house, furnishes a striking instance of this. A more 
unpopular proposition than the abolition of the Corn Laws 
could not be made in their Lordships’ House, unless, indeed, 
it were one, in accordance with the suggestions of the De- 
structives, for the extinction altogether of that branch of the 
Legislature. Even the Liberal Peers, with very few excep- 
tions, are equally strenuous supporters of a Corn Law protec- 
tion, with the Tory side of the house. So decided are the 
opinions of noble Lords on this subject, that nineteen out of 
every twenty of them, regard the proposal of Earl Fitzwilliam 
to do away with the Corn Laws, as a species of downright 
robbery of their property. They make no distinction between 
the attempt to repeal those laws, and that of a footpad making 
a thrust at their pockets: if there be any-difference, they 
think the attempt of the latter to be the least reprehensible of 
the two, inasmuch as he runs the risk of receiving a broken 
head in the effort, or, perchance, a voyage to the antipodes ; 
while the former goes with perfect impunity, because quite 
legally, to work. ‘The noble Earl is well aware that such is 
the light in which noble Lords regard his strenuous exertions 
to put an end to the Corn Laws; but the circumstance does 
not cause him a moment’s uneasiness ; he heeds not their dis- 
like or their displeasure. He is equally fearless in the asser- 
tion of other extremely unpopular opinions. An instance oc- 
curred in the course of last session: he had, in vindicating the 
rights of the Dissenters to the same privileges as the members 
of the Church, applied the term “sect” to the Church, as 
Lord Hatherton had done before him, when the following ani- 


mated altercation between him and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury occurred :— 








he Earl of Wicklow.—My Lords, I rise to order. The 
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noble Earl has not been evén alluded to by the most reverend 
Prelate. The person alluded to was the noble’ Baron who 
spoke from the back benches. If that noble Lord has any ob- 
servations to make, he has a right to speak; but the noble 
Ear] has no right, now, to rise in his place, in order to show 
how he understands his “ Latin Grammar” and his “ Latin 
Dictionary.” The noble Earl was entirely out of order in 
rising; but, now, most grossly so, in persevering to maintain 
his ground. 

Lord Hatherton.—I beg to say, in explanation, that it is 
true I used the term “sect ;” at the same time, I must say 
that I did not use it in the sense applied to it by the most re- 
verend Prelate, but as it has been before used, with reference 
to the meeting in question. 

Ear] Fitzwilliam.—I will now explain what I meant by a 
“ sect,”—that is, with the permission of the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Wicklow), I will do so. What I say is, that 
the Church of England is as much a “ sect” as those classes 
of Dissenters from the Church which I enumerated. The 
Established Church, it is true, is the predominant sect; and I 
confess that I am surprised that the most reverend Prelate 
should have felt himself called upon to express any regret at 
such a designation of a Church to which he belongs. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury.—I rise with reluctance to 
take a part in the present debate, contrary to my original 
intention: but I cannot sit in silence in your Lordships’ house, 
and hear a noble Lord, formerly filling a most responsible 
situation under the Lord-Lieutenant of hey use language 
which I believe has never before been heard in this house. 
The noble Lord has called the Protestant Church of Ireland 
“a sect.” Such language, my Lords, I repeat, has never, I 
believe, been heard before within this house; language, the 
noble baron must give me leave to say, in itself as unconstitu- 
tional as it is in its character disrespectful to your Lordships. 
—(Cries of “ No, no !” 

Earl Fitzwilliam.—lI rise to order. I trust the most reve- 
rend Prelate will allow me to send him back to his Latin 
Grammar and Dictionary. The most reverend Prelate does 
not seem to understand what is “a sect.” What isa sect?! 

Why, the Church of England is itself a sect. The Church of 
England is just as much a sect as the Romish Church, or the 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, or the Unitarian—(cries of “ No, 
no !”)—Give me leave to tell that most reverend Prelate— 
learned and most reverend as he may be—that if—(cries of 
“ Spoke, spoke !”)—I have a right to explain, and I will! Af- 
ter one or two explanatory remarks he then sat down. 
The noble Ear! is not an old man; he is only in his fiftieth 
ear. He is tall, and spare in his personal appearance, which 
is not improved by his style of dress. His features have a 
serious cast. His face, like his person generally, is rather 
thin. He is of a swarthy complexion: it is perhaps as much 
so as that of any noble Lord, with a very few exceptions, in 
the house. His appearance has somewhat of singularity, 
from the circumstance of his invariably having his dark brown 
hair carefully combed, instead of being adjusted on one side, 
down his forehead. He has a fine deep-toned voice, which is 
evidently capable of being modulated with much effect, though 
his Lordship seems to have nod such management over it as to 
produce agreeable intonations. I have said that his style is 
plain: he aims, however, at blending rounded periods with 
this simplicity, and hence his sentences partake much of an 
unpleasant monotony. His tones and manner resemble, in no 
slight degree, a manner very common among evangelical] 
preachers. And his appearance altogether tends to produce 
the association of the pulpit with his parliamentary speeches. 


side, and he have not already addressed the house, you may 

rest assured the noble and learned Lord will get up the mo- 

ment the Peer who is speaking has resumed his seat; for 

though no man is more frequent or fierce in his attacks on 

others than his Lordship, he is one of the most sensitive per- 

sons I ever knew to the attacks made on himself, and he is 

perfectly miserable until he has returned the blow with ten- 

fold force on his hapless adversary. On other occasions you 

may ‘tell with unerring certainty when Lord Brougham is 

about to speak. When anxious to address their Lordships 

himself, he gives the most manifest signs of impatience for 
the conclusion of the speech which some other noble Lord is 

delivering at the time. When, to use a homely but expres- 

sive term, you see him fidgety, while some Peer on the oppo- 
site side is speaking, no matter whether or not any allusion 
has been made to him,—the odds are two to one that he rises 
when the other sits down. If you see him setting with one 
leg over the other, and his face to the bar instead of to the 
Woolsack,—the presumption increases one hundred per cent. 
that he is the next person to address their Lordships ; but if, 
in addition to these symptoms of his mind labouring with 
some tumultuous emotions of which he is anxious to rid him- 
self, you see his head drooping as if his face were half buried 
in his breast, and observe him give a hasty scratch at the 
back of his head, accompanied with two or three twitches of 
his nose ; if, on any occasion, you observe all this, while an 
Opposition Peer is speaking—and you will not observe it on 
any other—you may rely on his Lordship’s succeeding the 
present speaker with as much confidence as you repose in the 
rising of to-morrow’s sun. 

When Lord Brougham rises to speak, the stranger is so 
forcibly struck with his singular personal appearance, as to 
be altogether inattentive to the first few sentences of his 
speech. His lofty forehead—his dark complexion—his pro- 
minent nose—the piercing glare of his rolling eye—the scowl 
of his brow—the harshness of his features generally—the up- 
roarious condition of his dark gray hair, and his attenuated 
appearance altogether—cannot fail in the first instance to at- 
tract the eye and arre : the attention, to the exclusion of any 
thought about what he is saying. This is to a certain extent 
the case, whatever be the mood of mind in which he rises. 
But when he gets up to repel a personal attack, or under 
feelings of strong party excitement—and few men feel more 
strongly on party questions—there is an abruptness and energy 
in his manner, which contrast so strongly with the conduct 
of other Peers, that the stranger feels for a few moments 
quite confounded. 

When Lord Brougham rises to make a long speech on any 
important question, without having been called up in conse- 


quence of allusions made to himself, or under the influence of © 


unusually strong party feelings, he invariably commences in 
a comparatively low and subdued tone. On such occasions 
he lays down general principles, the immediate bearing of 
which on the question before their Lordships it is difficult to 
perceive. As, however, he proceeds, you gradually begin to 
see the object which the noble Lord is aiming at, and also to 
perceive the forcible application of the principles he has laid 
down to that object. As he begins to apply these principles 
to the question before the House, their singularly forcible 
bearing on the view of the question which he takes flashes so 
vividly on your mind, that you are no less surprised at your 
own obtuseness in not having before perceived it, than you 
are struck with the splendid talents of the man who has thus, 
with the greatest manifest ease to himself, been pressing into 
his service the universally admitted dictates of morality—the 


Usually he is sparing in his gesture, but when he speaks un-|most obvious maxims of a sound philosophy—and the great 
der the influence of excited feelings, he is liberal of it even to| truths on which the Constitution of the country is based. All 


redundance. 
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his preliminary considerations and general principles are, as 
it were, at last concentrated into a focus, and brought to bear 
on the question before the House with a perfectly overwhelm- 
ing force. And when he has thus reached the marrow of his 
subject, you see a visible difference in his manner of speak- 
ing; his energy and animation increase; he speaks with 
greater rapidity, and his action becomes much more violent. 
It is only on a great political question, and one on which 
he feels very strongly, that Lord Brougham is to be heard to 
any advantage. Those who have heard him for the first time 


Lord Brougham—Lord Plunkett—Lord Denman—Lord Cotten-|on such a subject as the repeal of the newspaper duties,—or 


ham—Lord Langdale—Lord Hatherton—Lord Teynham. 

To those who have been in the house any time, and paid 
ordinary attention to what is passing around them, it is no 
difficult matter to anticipate the time or occasion on which 
Lord Brovenas will rise to address their Lordships. If any 


on a proposed reform in the administration of the law, &c., 
—go away wondering what people see in him to admire. On 
such occasions he reasons well, displays extensive informa- 
tion, considerable thinking powers, and an eloquent and ener- 
getic style; but they can see nothing either in his matter or 
in his manner to entitle him to the reputation of the most ef- 





pointed allusion be made to him by any Peer on the opposite 


fective speaker of the age. It is otherwise when he rises to 
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repel a personal attack, or to speak on any question of party |is impossible to guess from any one sentence what will follow. 
politics. On such occasions you see in his very countenance He makes every thing he says bear either directly or indi- 














y 

7 the consciousness of superior powers. His knit brow, his|rectly on the positions he seeks to establish; but he is so 
a piercing eyes, the air of supreme scorn towards those who | capricious in his choice of topics, and in his illustrations of 
“ differ from him, which his whole aspect exhibits,—concur | those topics, that he lugs in matter which no other man would 
s with the sentiments to which he gives expression to show|ever dream of in speaking on the subject before the house. 
% you that his whole soul is thrown into his speech. It is then,|'The opposition Peers are consequently in the constant appre- 
a and only then, that you witness any real display of his amazing | hension, individually, of being pounced upon by his Lordship 
3 powers. He then stands forth an intellectual gladiator, fight-|for something they have either said in the course of the 
1S ing not with one or two opponents only, but with every Peer |current discussion, or on some former occasion. 

ir of any weight who has taken a different view of the subject} One very remarkable feature in his speeches is, the amazing 
is from himself. No sooner has he, by the liberality and energy | extent of information they evince. Often in a speech of two 
5. of his blows, disabled one opponent, and left him sprawling on |or three hours’ duration have I seen him sweep round the al- 
a the ground, than he deals them out as thickly and as heavily to} most entire circle of knowledge, extracting arguments and 
n another; and soon until he has vanquished every opponent| illustrations from every branch of science and every depart- 
2g who has had the temerity to attempt to obstruct his advance | ment of polite literature. He is a living Encyclopedia. The 
1e ‘ to the point to which he was directing his steps. He is not|ease and felicity with which he makes his varied knowledge 
1e ; content with pushing aside those who oppose his progress:|subservient to his purpose, is as surprising as the extent of 
t. he lays one and all of them prostrate at-his feet, and tramples|the knowledge itself. His memory is most tenacious; it 
if, them in the dust. He gives no quarter to an antagonist. | never fails him, and his readiness at speaking enables him to 
th His soul seems to exult in the occupation of butchering his|turn everything he has read to account. It is clear to every 
n- } adversaries outright. He is so intent on the object, that he|one who hears him that he does not introduce the extensive 
od is quite indifferent as to the means; or rather he gives a pre-| knowledge he possesses for the sake of display : it comes too 
he ference to the most barbarous modes of intellectual warfare. | natural, and is always made to bear too visibly on the object 
of It is not enough that he vanquish his opponent; it must be|he has in view, for that. 

un done in the most cruel and savage manner. His attacks are} He is an eloquent speaker: but his eloquence has a charac- 
on always of the fiercest kind. All refinement of feeling, and all|ter of its own. I know of nothing in ancient or modern 
he the conventional proprieties of language, are utterly disre-| oratory which can be said to resemble it. His sentences are 
he garded. He disdains to cut up his subjects scientifically or usually of great length. It is nothing uncommon to see in his 

anatomically. For the time beg he battles away right and|speeches, sentences which take more than a minute in the 

so left, and feels as keenly towards his opponent as if it were a| delivery. His style is consequently involved: but indepen- 
to personal, not a political or party quarrel, in which he is en-|dently of the tendency of sentences of such extreme length to 
his gaged. His whole heart is set on what a certain class of per- become involved, you will often see in one of them parenthesis 
ro- sons call “ punishing” his adversary. This he thinks can only| within parenthesis. These senténces are, however, so con- 
wl | be effectually done by doing it coarsely. He is consequently | structed, that one never fails to perceive his meaning. You 
ip- often called to order for violating the rules of the House ;|are struck with his amazing command of language—the more 
ed 


but this only aggravates the evil it was intended to remedy. |so, perhaps, from the original character of his diction, and the 


; 

7 
ate j The more he is interrupted in his attacks on an opponent,| manifest ease with which he imparts that character to it. It 
ny t the more furious in his manner and the less measured in his|is not fine or smooth: it is rough and rugged, and yet, gene- 
ont f language does he become. He is not only not to be put} rally speaking, it is perfectly correct of its kind. It resembles 
es. _~ down, however general and decided the feeling of the House|the Johnsonian more than the Addisonian, and yet it is in 
ler ; may be against the course he is pursuing, but he will not be| many respects unlike the former. There is no appearance of 
ore ; diverted from his resolution of inflicting the full measure of| effort about it: it is not pompous or affected in him, though 
g i intended severity on his victim by any means which he|no man could imitate it without a great effort, and, even then, 
uct chooses to adopt. So long as he is interrupted only by par-|but with indifferent success. It partakes much of the essen- 
nts | ticular Peer:, he confines his furious attack to the opponent) tial character of his mind. Like himself it is impetuous. It 

against whom he was directing his withering sarcasms, and 


sting | is like a rushing torrent, hurrying you along without giving 
ny | on whom he was heaping his ridicule, at the time of the in-| you time even to attempt to resist its power. 














Nothi 

Ise- § terruption—except during the few moments he may step out|obstruct its course. Lord Brougham never attempts Soles 

of’ 3 of his way to apply the lash to those who have called him to| you into his views of a question, nor to win you over to his 
in order; but when the cry of “ Order” has become general,| opinions: he drags you over by force. You are not pleased 
ons and the confusion so great as to drown his voice, he suddenly | with his principles, or the measures he advocates ; you adopt 

x of pauses until the confusion has subsided, and then pours forth|the one and you concur in the other, because you cannot help 

t to : the overflowing phials of his wrath on the Opposition gene-|it; nor do you feel the slightest affection for the speaker. 
1 to rally. The most striking instance I have witnessed of this| You know nothing of the love for your new views, or of the 
o to occurred last session, in the course of the debates on the Mu-|attachment to him who has proselytised you, which usually 
laid j nicipal Corporation Bill. On that occasion, because some|characterise young converts. You feel as if he had, without 
ples slight interruption was offered to him, he became violent in| any right on his part, attacked your opinions, or the measures 
ible P an extraordinary degree, even for himself, and told their| you supported, and forced you into a position in which you 
$ sO ‘ Lordships in terms which did not admit of two constructions, |can find no comfort. Lord Brougham, in all his attacks, goes 
our that they were a mob. straight forward to the citadel at once, which he assails in the 
you He can, however, be, and often is, refined in his sarcasms,|true battering-ram style. The outposts never give him a 
hus, when speaking on topics on which he does not feel strongly.| thought, further than to effect an entrance for himself; he 
into On such occasions I have often seen him display a rich vein| would disdain to waste his tite or resources on these, know- 
-the of quiet humour, which could not fail to tell with effect on an|ing that other less bold and adventurous militants may be 
reat audience like the House of Lords, and which often produces| safely entrusted with the task of demolishing them. 

All general laughter. He himself, however, is hardly ever seen| Lord Brougham is a man of most gigantic mind. He has 
2, as to indulge in a smile. no equal in this respect in the present day. - He can master 
bear In Lord Brougham’s angrier moods there is something| with the greatest ease, and in an incredibly short time, the 
elm- } terrible even in his looks and manner. His eye, as already | most difficult and intricate subjects. He sees a question, as 
f his ‘ mentioned, flashes with indignation, his lip curls, his brow has| if by a kind of intuition, in all its bearings, the moment it is 
eak- 4 a lowering aspect, and the tones of his voice and the violence}presented to him. Nothing he ever does, whether it be 
with : of his gesture, have something in them which, altogether| speaking or writing, seems to cost him an effort. To grapple 
nt. ¢ irrespective of what he says, cannot fail to make an adversary| with vast and complicated questions, instead of being a task, 
hich quail before him. And this indignation is not artificial or}seems a sort of luxury to him. On no other principle is his 
rd to assumed, like the zeal an advocate manifests for his client,|amazing extent of information to be accounted for. 
time and the indignation with which he denounces the conduct of| His industry is untiring. His mind is ever active: it is 
—or the opposite party. In Lord Brougham, as already mentioned, | like the troubled sea, it cannot rest. The moment he has 
&c., it is as real as it is violent. Like all violent feelings, however, | quitted one subject he fixes his mind on another. One plan 

On it is only of transitory duration. The moment he has resumed | or project succeeds another as certainly and immediately as 
rma- his seat, often, indeed,.as soon as he has given utterance to| day succeeds night. Sometimes he is engaged at the same 
oner- the last indignant expression, it passes away, and is no more| moment in-several schemes, as different, it may be, as it were 
er or thought of. In fact his dislikes are too suddenly conceived, as| possible to conceive. Activity appears to be one of the ne- 
st ef- well as too violent, to be, in the nature of things, lasting. cessities of his nature. A state of mental rest would be to 
es to ! When the noble Lord rises to speak on a party question, it} him synonymous with extreme misery. Shut him up in a 
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place by himself, denying him the use of books, and pen, ink, 
and paper, and you inflict on him the greatest punishment to 
which a human being could be subjected. Martyrdom itself, 
in any form you. please, could not have such horrors to his 
mind. Mental exhaustion is a feeling which he can seldom, 
if at all experience. I have known him to give the closest 
and most careful attention to important cases in the Court of 
Chancery, from ten till four o’clock, and at five take his seat 
on the Woolsack in the House of Lords, where he would 
narrowly "watch all the proceedings until ten or eleven 
o’clock, and then get up and make a speech of two hours’ 
duration, replying with singular ability, as he proceeded, to 
everything of weight which had been urged on the opposite 
side in the course of the evening. On the following morning, 
by ten o’clock, he would be again in the Court of Chancery, 
as fresh and vigorous, both in mind and body, as on the prece- 
ding day. 

Lord Dideghints great defect as a public man is his want 
of discretion. He is quite the creature of impulse: he always 
speaks on the spur of the moment, and, in the great majority 
of cases, under the influence of strongly excited feelings. 
The consequence is, that he often gives utterance to things 
to which, in his cooler and more deliberative moments, he 
would not on any consideration give expression. And yet, 
though painful experience has taught him the inconvenience 
to himself personally, as well as the injury to the cause with 
which he has identified himself, of speaking under the influ- 
ence of a heated mind, he is still as liable to the commission 
of the same error as ever. Indeed, I question whether he has 
not committed himself more frequently in this way of late, 
than ever he did at any former period of his life. No doubt 
his character for consistency has, by this means, suffered to 
an extent to which it certainly ought not to suffer; for though 
his words or speeches are often most unfortunately at variance 
with each other, it will be found that his actions have, in the 
main, been in accordance with the great principles which he 
espoused in early life. 

He is a man of very hot and hasty temper. The least 
thing irritates him. Iam not sure if, all circumstances con- 
sidered, this infirmity of temper ought to be matter of regret 
to the public, whatever it may be to himself. It is certain 
that the most splendid of his oratorical efforts, in both Houses 
of Parliament, have been made when under the dominion of 
the most angry feelings. His presence of mind never, in 
such cases, forsakes him, while it gives him an acuteness of 
perception—however strange it may seem—and inspires him 
with a boldness and fervour of manner, which he never 
evinces when speaking in a more tranquil mood. I do not 
recollect to have ever seen him in what is called a greater 

ssion, than on the evening, in the session of 1834, when his 
[rocal Courts Jurisdiction Bill was thrown out. He knew 
when he entered the house, from the strong muster of Peers 
on the opposition side, that its rejection was inevitable, though 
he had not before anticipated such a result. Before rising to 
reply, he retired from the Woolsack for about ten minutes 
into one of the ante-rooms, to take some refreshment. His 
return was waited with a breathless silence. The quick ste 
with which he re-entered the house, as well as the indignant 
piercing glances he darted along the opposition benches, 
before he opened his mouth, indicated the turbulent passions 
which agitated his bosom. There was a universal impression 
that he was about to hurl his denunciations, with unusual 
force and fury, at the devoted heads of those who had taken 
the most active part in opposing the measure. The event 
proved the impression was not unfounded. So great was the 
passion into which he had worked himself, that before he had 
got through a third of his speech, he was literally foaming at 
the mouth. His castigation of Lord Wynford, who that eve- 
ning headed the opposition, was terrible. Every sentence he 
uttered seemed like a thunderbolt, hurled at the heads of 
those Who opposed the bill. Lord Wynford bore his share 
with the most exemplary fortitude for a time; but at length 
his powers of patient endurance became exhausted, and, lite- 
rally writhing under the merciless severity of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he rose from his seat, difficult as it was for him to stand,* 
and called aloud with great warmth of feeling, for the en- 
forcement of the fifteenth standirg order} of the house. And 


yet, notwithstanding the violently excited feelings under 
which Lord Brougham spoke on this occasion, I do not, as 
already stated, recollect to have witnessed a more splendid 
display of his surprising powers of mind. a 

It is in reply that the noble Lord appears to greatest advan- 
tage. In making a set speech, be the subject what it may, 
he is comparatively nothing. It is opposition or collision alone 
that can call his powers of mind into full action. His quick- 
ness in detecting the weak points of an adversary, is then as 
surprising as is the skill with which he unravels the most in- 
geniously spun webs of sophistry. It matters not how often 
he be interrupted; that, as I have before stated, never dis- 
composes him in the slightest degree. If such interruptions 
be in the shape of any remark on what he is saying, his readi- 
ness and felicity in retorting, never fail to astonish all who 
hear him. And he retorts with equal effect on all of them, 
should five or six, or more, noble Lords on the opposite side, 
interrupt him consecutively by one remark immediately fol- 
lowing another. 

If a noble Lord on the opposite benches cry “ Hear, hear,” 
he will sometimes pause, and, looking the Peer in the face, 
exclaim in derision, “I have very good ears—I hear what I 
am saying perfectly well! I only wish the noble friends of 
the noble Lord on the opposite benches may have their ears 
equally open, and that hearing, they may understand.” If 
any noble Lord cry “ No, no,” or otherwise dispute his state- 
ments or positions, he will that moment quit the train of 
thought he was pursuing, to answer the negative by which 
he was interrupted. He will exclaim, “ But I say ‘ Ay, 
ay,’” and then he will launch out into a series of proofs to 
convince the noble Lerd that he was wrong and himself right. 
He will possibly occupy a minute in demolishing the negative 
of the Peer interrupting him, and then, to the great surprise 
of all present, will fall as easily and naturally into the train 
of thought he was pursuing at the time of the mterruption, as 
if nothing had occurred. The most trifling circumstance 
leads him into digressions. If he see, or fancy he sees, a 
smile playing on the face of a political opponent, he will sud- 
denly pause in the midst of his most eloquent passages, and 
launch his bold and bitter invectives at his head for his alleged 
want of manners; or it may be he will cover him with his 
ironical praise, which is quite as withering as his fiercest in- 
vective. 

I have spoken of the restlessness of his mind: it is a part 
of this restlessness to delight in collision. It would not be 
enough for him that his great powers were kept in constant 
exercise by co-operation with other persons; it is necessary 
to his enjoyment of existence that he come into collision with 
the minds of others. He ought never to be—and, were he to 
consult his own individual gratification, he never would be— 
on the side of the strongest party: opposition is the sphere in 
which Nature intended him always to move, and the stronger 
and more powerful the party opposed to him, the better for 
his own gratification; the more formidable the power with 
which he conflicts the more strikingly does he display his 
transcendent talents, and the greater is his enjoyment of life. 
Other minds find happiness in repose ; his only in the excite- 
ment and turmoil of battle. He bitterly regrets his having 
been transplanted to the Lords: in the Commons he found 
comfort in the repeated scenes of turbulence and uproar which 
the floor of that house exhibits; the gravity, and dignity, and 
quiet of the Upper House are the never-failing source of 
misery to him. 

You see a constant expression of restlessness, discontent, 
and pugnacity in his countenance during the more quiet pro- 
ceedings of the house. You need not the aid of a phrenolo- 
gical examination of his cranium to convince you that the 
orgen of combativeness is most prominently developed; one 
glance of his face will satisfy you on that point. Had destiny 
made him one of the lower orders of Irishmen, and given him 
birth in the neighbourhood of Donnybrook, he would have 
acquired great distinction in the pugilistic exhibitions of its 
fair; he would always have been giving and receiving broken 
heads and broken bones. 

His moral courage is great; nothing can daunt him. In 





speeches be forborne; and whosoever answereth another man’s 





* Lord Wynford has, as elsewhere mentioned, for some years 
laboured under bodily indisposition, which makes it difficult for 
him to stand on his feet. 

+ This standing order is as follows :—*'To prevent misunder-. 
standings, and for avoiding offensive speeches, when matters are 
debating either in the House or at Committees, it is for honour’s 
sake thought fit and so ordered, that all personal, sharp, or taxing 


h, shall.apply his answer to the matter without wrong to the 
person ; and as nothing offensive is to be spoken, so nothing is to 
be ill taken, if the party that speaks it shall presently make a fair 
exposition or clear denial of the words that might bear any ill eon- 
struction ; and if any offence of that kind be given, as the house 
itself will be very sensible thereof, so it will sharply censure the 
offenders, and give the party offended a fit reparation and full 
satisfaction.” 
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the House of Commons, in its unreformed days, he was as ob- 
noxious as could be, to four-fifths of the members. Did this 
dishearten him! Not in the least. He spoke as boldly, and 
fought as resolutely, as if four-fifths had been with him. 

It is the same in the Lords. He knows he is hated by the 
Opposition, and even by several Peers on his own side of 
politics, with an intensity which even Cobbett himself never 
surpassed in his enmities, bitter as they were. He knows 
that everything he utters is thoroughly disliked, often as much 
because of the quarter whence it comes, as on its own account; 
yet he is not in the least disheartened. He sets to work as 
cordially and boldly as if he were the idol of their Lordships, 
and as if everything which fell from him were music to their 
ears, and were greeted with most cordial cheers. 

He is proud and overbearing: his whole demeanor shows 
how conscious he is of his own surprising powers. He looks 
down on the other Peers in the house as if they were of an 
inferior order of creation.. The supercilious airs he often 
assumes, and the latitude of speech in which he frequently 
indulges, would not -be tolerated in the private intercourse of 
life. He generally looks for a homage approaching to ser- 


|to overlay the side of the question which he espouses, with 
arguments and illustrations. He is never at a loss for words; 
they flow on him as copiously as do his ideas; they seem to 
come, like Shakspeare’s spirits, from the vasty deep,——without 
being called. 

But though the noble Lord does not prepare his speeches 
beforehand, he does on some great and particular occasions 
carefully study some parts of them. In such a case, his taste 
is remarkably fastidious. It is almost impossible for him to 
please himself with anything he does. A singular instance of 
this was afforded in his speech on the conclusion of Queen 
Caroline’s trial. The peroration of that speech, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the most splendid specimens of eloquence 
which modern times can produce, was written and re-written 
no fewer than fourteen times.* 

His voice possesses great flexibility. In its more usual 
tones there is something approaching to harshness ; but in all 
his important speeches he varies it to such an extent as to 
touch on almost every concejvable key. In its lower tones it 
is soft and sweet, and often, when pitched on a higher key, it 
has much of music in its intonations. Few men have an 





vility from those with whom he comes in contact. Tt is the 
little respect which is shown him by his fellow Peers, that is| 
the great secret of the furious attacks he so frequently makes| 
on the House of Lords. 

When Lord Chancellor, nothing could exceed his concep- 
tions of his own importance. That the office he held is a 
most important office, and that from the great influence which 
his commanding talents enabled him to exert on the public 
mind, he was, and is, a person of great importance,—is not to 
be doubted; but still his estimate of his own consequence 
during the time he held the Great Seal, was vastly exag- 
gerated. He seemed to think that he held in his hand the 
destinies of the world, and that he was a sort of deity; while 
all around him were nothing better than the ordinary ele- 
ments of mortality. ‘The contemptuous and snappish manner | 
in which he spoke to deputations of the Commons who had 
bills to present to the House of Lords, was often almost beyond 
endurance. On one such occasion, and only one, did I ever 
see him relax in the sternness and rigidity of his features. It 
was when Mr. O’Connell, in the Session of 1834, brought up 
some bill relating to Ireland from the other house. It hap- 
oe three or four days after Lord Brougham had called—in 

is place in the House of Lords—Mr. O’Connell a great na- 
tional mendicant, and contrasted him with Dante and other 
distinguished geniuses, whose independence of spirit was such 
that they would have submitted to the humblest occupations 
in life rather than be dependent on the bounty of others. On 
this occasion, without saying a word, he took the bill at the 
bar of the house from Mr. O’Connell, giving a smile which 
he obviously could not restrain, as he received it. No doubt 
the circumstance of coming so soon in contact with the mem- 
ber for Dublin, after he had spoken of him in the above de- 
rogatory terms, was the cause of the’smile. The first time 
they met together after this—and I am not sure that they 
have met again since—was in the spring* of 1835, at a public 
dinner in the London Tavern. There was only one gentle- 
man between them at dinner that evening. Lord Brougham 
made advances towards a reconciliation by proposing to drink 
“ Adam’s wine,” (water) as he called it, with Mr. O’Connell. 
They drank to each other, Lord Brougham saying to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, as he putthe glass of water to his lips, “ We have not 
drunk wine together since we sat téte-d-téte at a public dinner 
in 1823.”* Mr. O’Connell said that his Lordship was right 
as to the main fact, but that the dinner took place in 1822, 
not in 1823. I mention this trifling circumstance of these 
two individuals drinking to each other on this occasion, as 
Lord Brougham, in an hour or so afterwards, pronounced one 
of the highest encomiums both on the talents and virtues of 
Mr. O’Connell which ever one man pronounced on another. 


equal command over their voice. He raises and lowers it at 
pleasure. In his more indignant moods it has uncommon 
power and compass, and admirably suits the bold, impetuous 
character of his manner and eloquence. 

His gesture is as varied as his voice. On ordinary subjects 
he is calm and gentle in his manner; but when he becomes 
excited—on which occasions, as before mentioned, he throws 
his whole soul into his speeches—his action becomes violent 
in no ordinary degree. His arms are put into such requisi- 
tion that it were very unsafe for any noble Lord to be, as the 
phrase is, within arm’s-length of him. He has no favourite 
system or fashion—if either term be a correct one—of gesture. 
It is as varied as are the forms into which the human body 
can be put, or the position which one’s arms can be made to 
assume. Inthis respect he isa second Proteus. His gesture 
has no grace: it is often as awkward as can well be ima- 
gined, and in any other man would appear ridiculous. 

I have said that his speeches never cost him a mental 
effort ; neither does the delivery seem to require any physical 
exertion. I never saw him, even after his longest and most 
energetically delivered speeches, exhibiting symptoms of ex- 
haustion: I have seen him sit down, after the delivery of 
speeches which occupied the attention of the house for three 
or four hours, during which time he may be said to have been 
speaking in a voice of thunder, and with a corresponding vio- 
lence of action, and yet appear as fresh and vigorous in bod 
as well as in mind, as when he rose to address their Lord- 
ships. A few years since, when a member of the other house, 
he spoke for nearly seven hours, without intermission, on the 
subject of a reform in our courts of law, and yet so little ap- 
pearance of fatigue was there in his manner, that any one 
who had entered the house ten or fifteen minutes before he 
resumed his seat, might have inferred he had only just com- 
menced. Speaking seems, in a physical as well as mental 
sense, to be a sort of pastime to him ; it certainly is not a task. 
Tailors are said to rest themselves when they run; his Lord- 
ship appears to refresh his body as well as his mind when 
hurling his anathemas at the heads of noble Lords. 





* The following is the peroration of the speech referred to :— 
“Such, my Lords, is the case now before you, and such is the evi- 
dence by which it is attempted to be upheld. It is evidence inade- 
quate to preve any proposition—impotent, to deprive the lowest 
subject of any civil right—ridiculous, to establish the least offence 
—scandalous, to support a-charge of the highest nature—mon- 
strous, to ruin the honour of the heed of England. What shall I 
say of it, then, as evidence to support a judicial act of the Legisla- 
ture, an ex post factolaw? My Lords, I call upon you to pause. 
You stand on the brink of a precipice: if your enya shall go 
out against your Queen, it will be the only act that ever went out 





He never studies his speeches beforehand. This is evident 
from the allusions which he makes to everything of importance 
which transpires in the house respecting the question before 
it. These allusions are not slight or few; but very often 
form the staple of his speeches. Yet, though an extempore 
oe, he never betrays the least difficulty, or shows the 
slightest symptoms of being at a loss, as to how he should 
proceed. His mind is so fertile; his recourses in argument, 
lustration, sarcasm, denunciation, invective, abuse, are so 
ample, that the only difficulty he feels is, to select the best 
matter which presents itself, and to know when he ought to 
stop. The readiness and fertility of his mind often lead him 





* His Lordship mentioned the occasion on which the dinner took 
place, but I have forgotten it. 





without effecting its purpose: it will return to you—it will recoil 
on your own heads. Save the country—my Lords, save yourselves. 
Rescue the country—save the people, of whom you are the orna- 
ments; but severed from whom, you can no more live, than can 
the blossom that is severed from the root and tree on which it 
grows. Save the country, therefore, that you may continue to 
adorn it—save the crown, which is threatened with irreparable 
injury—save the aristocracy, which is surrounded with danger— 
save the altar, which is no longer safe when its kindred throne is 
shaken. You see, that when the Church and the Throne would 
allow of no Church solemnity on behalf of the Queen, the heartfelt 
prayers of the people rose to Heaven for her protection. I pray 
Heaven for her, and I here pour forth my fervent supplications at 
the Throne of Mercy, that mercies may descend on the peuple of 
this country, more than their rulers have deserved, and that your 
hearts may be turned to justice.” 
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With the single exception of the Duke of Cumberland, I do 
not know any noble Lord who is more regular in his attend- 
ance in the house. You hardly ever miss him from his seat. 
He sits there, whatever be the subject before their Lordships, 
in the momentary expectation that something may occur to 
give him an opportunity of speaking. He is evidently mise- 
rable in his seat, and when an occasion does not offer itself 
for his addressing their Lordships, he very often contrives to 
find one for himself. His ingenuity in this way has often 
struck me as remarkable. I have seen him time after time 
seize on the most trifling observation imaginable, which had 
fallen from some noble lord, and make it a peg-on which to 
hang a speech of forty or fifty minutes’ duration. 

Of Lord Brougham’s literary character I have said nothing: 
it is not necessary I should. His attainments in literature 
and science, and the zeal with which he still cultivates both, 
are too well known to require any. particular reference to 
them. Asa writer in periodicals, he is perhaps one of the 
most voluminous of the present day. His contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review alone would, were they collected, make 
ten or twelve ordinary sized volumes, and his pen is still con- 
stantly at work at one or more periodicals. In addition to the 
articles he continues to furnish to the Edinburgh, he is under- 
stood to be a regular contributor to the British and Foreign 
Review. The subjects on which he employs his pen are infi- 
nitely varied from the higher branches of science down to the 
most humble departments of politics. 

Though now in his fifty-seventh year, Lord Brougham, un- 
til lately, looked as healthy and as strong in constitution as 
ever. in the session of 1834, I heard him say he never was 
in better health or spirits in his life, than he then was.* His 
intellectual faculties are also as vigorous and his mind is 
as active as ever; so tat there is every reason to believe he 
will continue for years to come to be regarded, taken all in 
all,—as he codouhtally is at present,—as the greatest man of 
the age. 

Lord Piunxert’s personal appearance, when he rises to 
address the house, is much against him; it but ill prepares 
the stranger for the continued display of talent, and occasional 
display of eloquence, he is about to witness. He is about the 
middle height, and rather stoutly made; his head and neck 
lean a little to the right side; his features are haggard and 
strongly marked, evidently caused in a great measure by the 
weight of years—seventy-two—which hangs on his head. 
His complexion is pale and wan. His eyes have a sunken 
appearance, owing to the protuberance of his eye-brows. His 
forehead is contracted, and has by no means an intellectual 
expression. You would rather take it for granted that he 
was a plain blunt man, possessed, it may be, of much good 
sense, but certainly not a person of brilliant parts. Nor is 
there anything in the character of the exordium of his speech to 

repossess you in favour of his qualifications as a public speaker. 

e has not, however, proceeded far before he convinces you 
that your first conclusion was erroneous: your opinion will 
also undergo a partial change before he resumes his seat, as to 
the second point. No one ever heard him deliver twenty 
sentences without being struck with his great intellectual] su- 

riority. A very few introductory words serve his turn. 

ith Saini consisting of an expression of regret 
that he must trespass on the attention of noble lords, and as- 
suring them he will be as brief as a sense of duty will permit 
—with these few words, in the form of a preface, he plunges 
at once into the marrow of his subject.. You see from that 
moment the variety and fulness of his mental resources. If 
other noble lords of note have spoken before him on the other 
side, he boldly grapples at once with the most formidable ar- 
guments which they have advanced. If no opponent of weight 
and merit has preceded him, he proceeds to urge the most 
masterly arguments in favour of his own view of the question 
which the question admits of. It is difficult. to say in which 
respect he is most happy; but no one can fail to admire~the 
ingenuity and ability he evinces in both cases. Mere minor 
matters never for a moment occupy his attention. These he 
always overlooks as entirely as if they did not exist. Either 
a commonplace argument never suggests itself to his mind on 
a great question, or if it does, he disdains to employ it. In 
replying to an opponent, he acts on the same principle : every- 
thing of inferior importance, or destitute of ability, which may 
have been advanced on the other side, he passes over without 
deigning to give even the least indication that his ears were 
cognisant of it. His reasoning is always characterised by 
originality. Every other nobleman of note may have spoken 





* Latterly Lord Brougham has been unwell, but he is now un- 
derstood to be quite recovered. 


on the same side of the question, and you may have been per- 

fectly satisfied in your own minds that they have entirely ex- 

hausted the subject; you expect, therefore, as a matter of 
course, that all that Lord Plunkett can do is to put some of 
the arguments he employs in a clearer light. He soon con- 
vinces you of your error. He strikes out, to your great sur- 
prise—and to your mortification that you should not have per- 
ceived what now appears to you in so clear a light—an en- 
tirely new course of argument, which, whether legitimate or 
not, is managed with so much ingenuity and tact that you 
find yourself unable to refute it. If fair arguments are within 
his reach, he presses them into his service, to the exclusion of 
sophistry ; if not, no matter; he will dress up a series of fal- 
lacies with so much skill that they are found to answer his 
purpose almost, if not altogether, equally well. He is a most 
dexterous debater ; he is fully master of all the tricks of the 
profession—that of the law—to which he belongs. I know of 
no man who can more easily or more effectually, either place 
an adversary between the horns of a dilemma, or extricate 
himself, at least to appearance, from any similar difficulty in 
which he is placed by another party. In the course of his 
lengthened public lite he has on many occasions manifestly 
compromised in his consistency of character. With this incon- 
sistency he is often charged by his opponents; let them only, 
however, descend to particular cases, let them only specify the 
respects in which he is inconsistent, and he will vindicate 
himself with so much ingenuity, that, though you may still re- 
tain the impression of his being an inconsistent man, you ¢an- 
not detect a single flaw in the course of argument—sophistry 
if you will—by which he labours to disprove the charge. I 
have seen noble lords on the opposite side read passages of his 
speeches, delivered at different times, on the same subject; 
and certainly darkness and light are not more opposite in their 
nature than were the sentiments expressed in some of these 
speeches. You consequently conclude it were folly in him to 
make an attempt to vindicate or explain away his conduct. 
He thinks differently, and so will you before he resume his 
seat. A striking instance of this occurred Jast session on the 
Church of Ireland Appropriation question. It was proved by 
a noble Lord on the opposite side of the house—the Earl of 
Wicklow, if I remember rightly—by copious extracts from his 
speechesat the different periods, the accuracy of which speeches 
he could not and did not question ; it was proved by these ex- 
tracts from his speeches that, in 1825, his opinions on the pro- 
priety of appropriating the Church property to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes were the very antipodes of those he 
avowed in 1835. Lord Plunkett rose to meet the charge of 
inconsistency, if not something worse, implied in these con- 
flicting opinions, and vindicated himself with so much ability 
that before he sat down he appeared before you a pattern of 
the most perfect consistency. 

Lord Plunkett’s speeches are remarkable for the quantity 
of matter they contain; in almost every sentence you have 
an idea or argument. His style is not polished, at least it is 
not generally so, though in some of his most brilliant effu- 
sions it is equally characterised by its accuracy and eloquence; 
usually it is terse and nervous, rather than polished; this 
partly arises from a too sparing use of words. He does not 
indulge in personalities as regards individuals; but there is 
often much asperity in his manner towards his opponents as a 
“8 You would suppose when you hear him speak in 
reply—and I suspect the suspicion would not be altogether 
groundless—that he is labouring under an infirmity of 
temper. 

As a mere speaker he does not rank high; his voice is suf- 
ficiently powerful, but its tones are unmusical and usually 
monotonous. He sometimes stutters, not seemingly for the 
want of proper words—for he seems to have the words he in- 
tends employing very clearly in his mind’s eye—but from 
some inherent difficulty in getting his organs of speech to 
perform their functions with that ease and facility which he 
could desire. In his gesticulation there is nothing worthy of 
remark ; it chiefly consists in a slow gentle raising of his 
right arm, and occasionally moving his head from one part of 
his own side of the house to the other. But though there is 
but little energy in his gesture, there is often a great deal, 
mingled with much earnestness of manner, in his mode of 
speaking. Perhaps there is no member of either house who, 
possessing so little of the graces of elocution, or the attrac- 
tions of good speaking, is listened to with so much attention ; 
every eye is turned to him, and every ear is open, when he is 
addressing the house. It is.not any part of my plan to at- 
tempt to analyse the principles of action in those whose men- 
tal and personal portraitures I have endeavoured to take— 








that were a dangerous as well as an arduous task;—I have 
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mentioned, however, the qualities of mind which one would 
infer from the expression of the countenances of several of 
those of whom I have spoken. Lord Plunkett’s features indi- 
cate cunning, ill-nature, and selfishness. There is no appear- 
ance of generosity or benevolence about them. 

Lord Denman, as is generally known, presided in the house 
from the return of the Melbourne Ministry to office, to the 
meeting of the present Session, except during the few days 
he was necessarily absent in July, in the discharge of his 
duties as a Criminal Judge atthe county assizes. He has, how- 
ever, taken scarcely any part in the proceedings of the house 
since his elevation to the Peerage. I do not believe he has 
uttered anything above two on three times, and even then his 
addresses were more remarkable for their brevity than for 
any other quality. What the cause of his silence is, when 
there have been so many questions of absorbing interest before 
the house since his admission into it, I have no means of 
knowing. It is the more surprising, when one remembers 
his loquacity when a member of the other house. Perhaps 
indolence, arising from his having attained the highest object 
of his ambition, may have something to do in the matter. At 
all events his appearance indicates languor and indolence. 
On the only two occasions I have heard him shortly address 
the house, his manner was sadly deficient in spirit and anima- 
tion. He stood as motionless as the Woolsack on which he had 
been sitting during the few minutes he was on his legs. His 
words seemed to drop from him as if they had, by some artifi- 
cial process, been made to emanate from a machine. With 
his fine voice, his commanding person, and fair talents, he 
must have risen to a_very high rank as a speaker, were there 
more life and energy in him. His voice is remarkably musi- 
cal, strong, and sonorous, and is evidently capable of being 
modulated at pleasure, had he only that ardour of mental 
temperament necessary for the purpose. He is a man, as I 
have just intimated, of respectable talents. He has no pre- 
tensions to genius—none even to great vigour of mind; but 
he is never, on the other hand, feeble or absurd. You always 
see something in what he says which indicates a clear head 
and a sound judgment, coupled with a moderate energy of 
mind. He is always sensible, never showy. If you are never 
dazzled by anything witty or original, you are sure to be im- 
pressed with the conviction that there are few men of greater 
judgment, or more abundantly supplied with good sense, than 
the noble Lord. If you wish to hear the most obvious argu- 
ments on his side of the question, and to hear them enforced 
in the most intelligible terms, listen to Lord Denman. His 
style is always easy and unaffected, sometimes it is nervous. 
He times his utterance to the ear with much good taste. He 
never falters or hesitates a moment fora word. His language 
flows from him like a gentle, noiseless stream. 

It is well known that he would have been promoted to the 
judicial Bench much sooner than he was, but for the personal 
prejudices of George the Fourth. That monarch never forgot, 
neither did he ever forgive, the severe terms in which Lord 
Denman, then Mr. Denman, spoke of him, when Regent, in 
one of his speeches in defence of Queen Caroline. 

Lord Denman’s legal acquirements and sound judgment 
pointed him out as a fit person for a seat on the Bench, long 
before the honour was conferred on him; and though every- 
thing which could enforce his Lordship’s claims was pressed 
on the attention of the Sovereign, he would not for one mo- 
ment entertain the proposal, but scouted it as a personal insult 
to himself. 

Lord Denman is one of the most upright and consistent men 
in the house. He has undeviatingly adhered to his principles 
through good report and through evil report, during a public 
career of” some length. He is sincere and straightforward on 
all occasions and under every variety of circumstances. He 
is, consequently, though liberal on the Liberal side, much 
respected. by the most ultra Tories. He is possessed of an 
equable temper, and of much urbanity of manner. Even in 
the stormiest discussions in which he took part in the House 
of Commons, when a member of that branch of the Legisla- 
ture, he was invariably conciliatory in his conduct towards 
his opponents. 


intelligence. He is in the fifly-seventh year of his age, but, 
judging from his appearance only, one would take him to be 
considerably younger. 

Lord Corrennam, the present Lord Chancellor, has only 
as yet been two months in the house. Short, however, as is 
that time, he has-not been a silent member. It is true that 
the elevated office he fills imposes on him the necessity of 
speaking on certain occasions; but from the notices he has 
given of motions, and the speeches I have repeatedly seen 
him volunteer, my impression is, that he will be a member of 
some activity from inclination. This -certainly does not 
quadrate with his conduct in the matter of speaking when 
member for the borough of Malton, in the other house: there 
he hardly ever opened his mouth. But I have known many 
instances of those who were not in the habit of speaking in 
the Commons, becoming frequent speakers when raised to the 
Lords; though it must be confessed the instances are most 
numerous the othey way,—namely, of members of the Lower 
House who were celebrated for their much speaking when 
there, becoming as mute, when elevated to the Upper House, 
as if their mouths had been hermetically sealed. Lord Cot- 
tenham is not a showy speaker. He speaks with some ra- 
pidity, and his elocution is not always sufficiently full and 
distinct. His voice has something in it which I cannot better 
characterise than by applying to it the term heavy: some 
would call it gruff. His utterance is easy: he never seems 
at a loss for ideas; nor does it seem to require an effort to find 
suitable phraseology wherewith to express them. He always 
retains the most entire self-possession. I shotild take him to 
be constitutionally cool and composed. His action is moderate. 
It invariably consists, when he uses any at all—for he often 
stands stock still—of a slight movement of his right hand, 
usually with the cap of office in it, with an occasional move- 
ment of his face from one part of the house to the other. His 
language is correct, but not polished: it has a good deal of 
the conciseness and force of the judge in it. He is not a man 
of an original or vigorous mind; but you see in everything he 
says the man of sound judgment. Whatever he says, too, has 
always the merit of being strictly to the point at issue. In 
politics he is moderately liberal. ‘ 
He is considerably advanced in life, being in his fifty-fifth 
year. Time has left its traces, in the shape of wrinkles on 
his face. His features are large and strongly marked. His 
face is round, and his cheeks are very prominent in conse- 
quence of their fulness.. His complexion is ruddy, and his 
hair is of a dark colour. His eye has something quick and 
piercing about it, considering his age. On his brow there is 
an expression of gravity, which some persons would confound 
with sternness. He is tall and stout. His shoulders have 
great breadth, and there is much fulness about his chest. He 
appears, as far as one may judge from the opportunities the 
time he has been in the House enable him, to be much re- 
spected by all parties. 

Lord Lanepaxe, formerly Mr. Bickersteth, has just been 
raised to the Peerage, and appointed Master of the Rolls. 
Before his elevation, he possessed the most lucrative business 
at the Chancery bar. He has for many years enjoyed the de- 
served reputation of being a sound lawyer, and a man of 
great learning and talents. Originally he was destined for 
the medical profession, and in the prosecution of his study of 
the Materia Medica he actually passed the rene: of Sur- 
geons, and afterwards attended the Countess of Oxford, whose 
daughter he some time after married, during a tour on the 
Continent, in the capacity of her medical adviser. He sub- 
sequently entered himself as a student at one of the Inns, 
where he applied himself with the utmost zeal and assiduity 
to the study of our civil jurisprudence. He had not been 
long called to the Bar, when his superior legal knowledge 
and talents brought him into distinction. Eventually he rose 
to the highest eminence in his profession. Some years ago 
he was raised to the rank of King’s Counsel. For a considera- 
ble time past he confined his practice to the Rolls Court, 
where he and Mr. Pemberton may be said to have had an al- 
most complete monopoly of the business. rate 2 

As a speaker he is more than respectable. His voice is 


He is, as already mentioned, of a commanding personal ap-|deep-toned, and is sometimes modulated with considerable 


Trance. 


His height exceeds the average size, while his|effect. His utterance is slightly rapid, but he is always so 
gure is well-proportioned. He has a fine, open, manly coun- 
tenance, when not on the Bench or the Woolsack. When 


clear, that you never for a moment lose sight of his argument. 
He never soars into the higher regions of eloquence, but he 


either presiding as Judge or acting as Speaker, if I may use|always speaks to the point, and urges such arguments in fa- 
the term, of the House of Lords, his huge wig, in conjunction}vour of the view of the question which he takes, as almost 
with his robes of office, impart a certain degree of gravity to| invariably command the assent of the understanding, 


his countenance. 
black colour. 





His complexion is dark, and his hair of a 
His face has something of the oval shape. His 
features are regular, and are indicative of good nature and 


He is in the prime of life, being about his fiftieth year. In 
person he is rather tall and stout, but without anything like 
corpulence. His features are large and marked. His nose 
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is prominent both from its size and its form, which approaches 
the aquiline. His eyes are small, but clear and full of intel- 
ligence ; they are also always indicative of a cheerful disposi- 
tion. He is short-sighted and uses a double eye-glass. His com- 
eg is sallow, and his hair gray. His head is partially 

ld. It is well shaped ; the forepart of it, especially, is finely 
developed. 

Lord Harnerton is as yet but imperfectly known as a 
member of the Upper House. As Mr. Littleton, he was one 


ton’s ear the very gratifying intelligence that he is destined 
to see, in addition to the forty-five summers’ suns which have 
already shone upon him, at least forty or fifty more. But ob- 
servation, if not experience, admonishes all men that such in- 
dications are not always to be trusted, though certainly very 
gratifying, inasmuch as they constitute a sort of presumptive 
evidence, though not of a very high order, of prolonged life. 

The name of Lord Teynuam is pretty familiar to the public 
ear, though his voice is seldom heard in the house: I believe 


of the hest known members in the House of Commons. Thejhe has not spoken half a dozen times, and even then not more 
» situation of Secretary for Ireland, which he filled under the|than a few sentences at a time, since the occurrence of cer- 
Ministry of Earl Grey, necessarily gave him an unusual pro-| tain circumstances a few years ago, which introduced him to 
minency in the public eye. He isa nobleman of very consi-|his countrymen in an unpleasantly prominent manner. In- 
derable talents, He possesses a clear understanding, and|deed, he is not often to be seen in the house. His practice is, 








much. coolness and self-possession in circumstances which|when any question of importance is before it, to come down , 
would embarrass the generality of men. His mind is not re-|to the house at eleven or twelve o’clock, just when the de- 
markable for its vigour, though in this respect he is above} bate is about to close, and give his vote. He is not a noble- 
mediocrity ; but his judgment may in most cases be confi-|man of much talent: indeed, he is below rather than above 
dently relied on. He certainly committed one egregious| mediocrity. I lately heard him speak, or rather attempt to 
error of judgment in prematurely communicating to O’Con-|speak—for he was soon put down—a few months sinee, at a 
nell the intention of Ministers with regard te the repeal of| meeting of the friends of the agricultural interest, held in the 
the Coercion Bill for Ireland: but that was under peculiar) Freemason’s tavern. He is a poor speaker; there is little 
circumstances, and from motives so praiseworthy, that but for| grace in his action, and still less music in his voice: it is dis- 
the disastrous results to the then existing Government,|agreeably loud, and harsh, and croaking in its tones. When 
which followed, they would almost have atoned for the indis-|he used to speak occasionally in his place in Parliament, he 
cretion. As a business man he had few superiors when in|was so much in the habit of placing the emphasis on the 
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office. The distinguishing feature of his mind is its practical| wrong words, and also of giving an awkward emphasis into 


sense. He has nothing of the enthusiast or visionary in 

is constitutiony As a speaker, he is one of the most unequal 
in either House. Those who hear him at one time will often 
have difficulty in persuading themselves it is the same per- 
son, when hearing him at another. His matter is always 
clear; not only do the ideas he means to express stand forth 
distinctly and in their proper order in his own mind, but the 
dullest comprehension cannot fail to perceive them. It is 
often otherwise as regards his manner of expressing himself. 
Though sometimes as clear, smooth, natural, and easy, as it 
were possible for man to be, he is at others very confused, he- 
sitating, for want of proper terms, stammering out broken 
disjointed sentences, then recalling them, and afterwards sup- 
plying their places with others scarcely less unhappy. His 
maiden speech, in the Session of 1835, in the House ot Lords, 
afforded a striking illustration of this. In that case, however, 
there was an excuse for him, as a first effort at speaking in 
that place might very reasonably be supposed to disconcert a 
person but newly raised to the honour of a seat in it. But it 
is right to add, that he was sometimes equally unhappy in the 
House of Commons. When there existed no adyentitious 
cause for his breaking down, he was usually clear, easy, and 
natural in his delivery. His ideas are generally good, though 
there is nothing original or profound in them. He almost 
invariably takes the common-sense view of a subject, and em- 
ploys those arguments in favour of it which would naturally 
occur to a man of sound understanding, who applied his mind 
to the question. His language, excepting in those cases in 
which he breaks down, is correct, but has few of what are 
called the graces of style. I do not recollect to have ever 
known him make use of a trope or figure in the many 
speeches I have heard him deliver: he never attempts the 
loftier flights of oratory. He contents himself with humbler 
aims; hevis satisfied if he have convinced the House that his 
is the right view of the subject, without troubling himself as 
to what opinion is formed of the speech. * 
His voice is clear and pleasant, but wants variety. He 
speaks in the same tone throughout. His articulation is 
goad 5 it is quite distinct notwithstanding the rapidity of his 
elivery. He is moderate in his use of gesticulation: a limited 
but rapid sweep of his right arm constitutes the only action 
he exhibits. 
His personal appearance is prepossessing. There are few 
men who can boast of a more commanding countenance: his 
features are regular in no ordinary degree. His eyes assimi- 
late to the blue, and are full of intelligence: his forehead is 
lofty and ample. Gall or Spurzheim could have wished to 
“feel” no better in endeavouring to establish their phrenolo- 
gical theory. His complexion has something of a modified 
clearness about it—if such an expression be a correct one. 
His hair is of a dark brown: his face is full and round, with- 
out the oe approach to corpulency. It is redolent of 
health, and of a cheerful and happy disposition of mind,—a 
agp which is anything but common among our senatorse 
e is tall and of a firm robust make. His constitution is evi- 
dently strong. If one might infer with unerring certainty the 
duration of one’s life, from the indications of present health, 


say, as in the case of the King, that he “ waddles.” 
of dressing is not in accordance with his rank; few journey- 


the bargain, that noble Lords deemed it quite an infliction to 
hear him. On such occasions the idea used to shoot athwart 
their minds, that if deafness had its disadvantages, it had also 


its advantages. His gesture, as I have already stated, is un- 


graceful—I should have added, it is very violent. If the men- 


tal acquirements or oratorical abilities of a person were to be 
measured by the liberal or moderate use he makes of gesticu- 


lation, then Lord Teynham would be entitled to occupy a dis- 
tinguished place among the orators of the day. His politics 
are decidedly liberal. 


His personal appearance is not more prepossessing than his 


oratory. He is rather tall and stout: his walking is as bad 
as ltis talking:—I know of no better term though it be a 


homely one, whereby to express his mode of i. than » 
Tis style 


men tradesmen would exchange their holiday clothes for his 
Lordship’s wardrobe. His countenance has nothing remarka- 


ble in it; it is best described by the use of a negative phrase 
—it is not good-looking. He has passed the meridian of Jife, 
being in his fifty-eighth year. 


CHAPTER XV. 


NEUTRAL PEERS, 
The Duke of Richmond—The Earl of Ripon. 


Tue Duke of Ricumonp is a man of considerable weight in 
the house, not from any superiority of talent or dexterity as a 
debater, but from his being the representative of one of the 
most respectable and ancient families in England, joined to an 
excellent private character. His intellectual powers are not 
above mediocrity. He never makes a speech in which there 
are any traces of superior ability. His mind wants vigour 
and originality ; he never strikes out a new course of argu- 
ment for himself when discussing any question. _ His argu- 
ments are always those which lie on the surface, and they are 
so ebyious, that no man not wilfully blind could fail to perceive 
them. His language is in accordance with his ideas. It 
certainly cannot be said to be inaccurate, but it wants polish, 
and is defective in power. He never, by accident, stumbles 
on an eloquent or energetic passage. Ife has, however, the 
merit of being always clear in everything he says. You 
never can mistake the position he wishes to establish, nor can 
you entertain a moment’s doubt as to the nature of the argu- 
ments by which he endeavours to establish those positions. 
A school-boy of the most ordinary comprehension could, with 
the greatest ease, follow him from the commencement to the 
close of his longest speeches. If he never says anything 
brilliant, neither does he, on the other hand, say anything 
absolutely silly or stupid. His speeches have always the 
commodity of common-sense to recommend them. He speaks 
often, but seldom long at atime. He never has anything in 





he would have no scruple in whispering into Lord Hather- 


the shape of exordium or peroration in his most lengthened 
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addresses. He rushes into the midst of his subject the moment 
he opens his mouth, and the probability is that you will find 
the last sentence he utters the best argument be has used in 


the course of his speech. When I say the last sentence, I of 


course exclude that expression of thanks for the attention with 
which the House has been pleased to listen to him,—with 
which almost all the fourth and fifth rate class of speakers 
usually conclude their speeches. 

His Grace is not wordy ; though his ideas are not of a high 
order of merit, there is a goodly number of them in all his 
speeches. There are few men in tfig house who will condense a 
greater numberof ideas and arguments into more limited space. 

He: is always listened to with attention ; and considerable 
importance is attached by the majority of Peers to what he 
says. His secession from the Grey Ministry was regarded 
both by the friends and foes of that government, as an occur- 
rence tending in some measure to shake its stability. Though 
greatly inferior to Ear] Ripon as a speaker, and though by no 
means equal to him in mental resources generally, his se- 
cession from Earl Grey’s Ministry gave that Ministry a much 
heavier blow than did the secession of Lord Ripon. The 
moral weight of the noble Duke chiefly arises, as I before 
stated, from the great respectability of his family, coupled 
with his excellent private character. 

He is very regular in his attendance on his parliamentary 
duties; few Peers are more frequently to be seen in the 
house. He is also understood to be extremely conscientious 
in his conduct. Whatever be the line of conduct he pursues, 
he always acts from his convictions of right. I know of no man 
less liable to the imputation of acting from improper motives. 

Of late years he has made rapid advances in the liberality 
of his opinions. Before the passing of the Reform Bill, he 
was a decided Tory. From the passing of that measure until 
his secession from the Administration of Earl Grey, he always 
was the zealous advocate of every liberal and enlightened 
measure brought into the house. Since then, however, he 
has looked with suspicion both on the Government of the noble 
Earl, during its- short existence after his resignation, and on 
that of Lord Melbourne, though frequently supporting the 
latter. He sits on the neutral benches; and | know of no 
man who has a better right to a seat there. I question if 
there be a member of either house who is more guided in the 
course he pursues by his abstract notions of what the justice 
of the case demands. 

There is one singular feature in the character of his Grace. 
He evinces as much zeal—it is not for me to say whether or 
not he feels as much—on questions which are only of compa- 
ratively trifling importance, as on the most momentous 
measures which can come before the house. The zeal he 
manifested against the bill of last Session, for transferring the 
cattle-market held at Smithfield to Islington, was extraordi- 
nary. ‘Though the destinies of the world had been suspended 
on the fate of that measure, he could not have met it with a 
more strenuous or determined opposition. He opposed it in 
every stage. On the second or third reading—I forget which 
—after speaking alone in decided opposition to it, he divided 
the house, though he knew beforehand, what the event proved, 
that, with the exception of himself, all the Peers present were 
in favour of the measure. 

His appearance and manners are plain. There is nothing 
foppish in his dress, nor affected in his manners. He is a 
nobleman in whose company one could soon make himself at 
ease. He appears full of mildness and nature. I never 
yet knew him give expression to anything which indicated 
an angry or unkind feeling towards any man: never did 
aa or anything calumniatory of an opponent, escape 

is lips. A spirit of good feeling towards every body breathes 
throughout everything he says. And his manner is as kindly 
as his matter; it is mild and unassuming in the highest degree. 

He speaks in a low, and weak, but pleasant tone of voice. 
He is generally audible, but never anything more. He uses 
no gesture farther than an occasional gentle movement of his 
right arm. 

_ In person, the noble Duke is about the average height. He 
is of a thin spare make ; his face is of a sharp angular form; 
his complexion is dark, and the colour of his hair is moderately 

black. He is in his forty-fifth year. 
ord Ripon has not of late years taken an active part in 
public affairs, compared with the previous frequency with 
which his name appeared in the public journals. When Mr. 
n, or * Prosperity Robinson,”* as he was then called 





Pe This soubriquet was given him by way of ridicule, owing to 
a always representing, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
nances of the country as in a most prosperous state. 
PART L1.—no, 37, 31 


in the House of Commons, there was no man whose name 
was oftener in people’s mouths. And when Lord Goderich, 
especially during the four months of his Administration, he 
was constantly in the public eye. Since, however, his acces- 
sion to the title of Earl Ripon, to which elevation he was 
raised in 1832, he has been almost mute in Parliament; and 
has neither said nor done anything elsewhere, to keep the 
public recollection of him alive. ‘T'wo or three speeches in 
the course of an entire session, are all that he has made for 
the last three years. What can have induced a man—who is 
not only, as I will speedily mention at greater length, a good 
speaker, but who is still in the prime of life, not having ex- 
ceeded his fifty-fourth year,—thus virtually to seal up his lips 
on public affairs—and especially during such a period as the 
last few years—is one of those things which are, to the unini- 
tiated, matter of mystery. Jt can hardly be from disappointed 
ambition ; for the dissolution of the short-lived ministry of 
which he was the head, was not brought about either by the 
open hostility_or covert opposition of his enemies, but was an 
act of his own free will. Neither could the circumstance of 
his ceasing to be a member of the Grey Ministry have proved 
a wound to his-ambition: for that also was his own voluntary 
act. But, be the cause what it may, the fact is as I have 
stated. 

He is one of the most fluent and animated speakers in the 
house. I have hardly ever heard a man whose diction was 
more copious. [t is so toa fault. In his anxiety to round his 
periods, and render his sentences as elegant as possible, he 
often weakens his style, and destroys the effect his speeches 
would otherwise produce. His language sounds most eupho- 
niously in your ears; but owing to the number of words he 
employs to express his ideas, you sometimes lose sight of the 
latter altogether; they are literally buried amidst a heap of 
verbiage. And what aggravates the evil is, that, if you are 
at the trouble to search for them, you will often, in the event 
of discovering them, find they are unworthy of the amount of 
labour expended. 

This, however, is by no means always, or, perhaps, even 
generally, the case. He never soars into the higher regions 
of intellect; but is often above mediocrity. His intellectual 
character may be the most fitly described by the word supe- 
rior. If you are never startled by anything original or bril- 
liant, neither do you ever become wearied with him. He is 
always pleasing; and always urges arguments which have 
the attribute of common sense to recommend them. To the 
singular fluency of his delivery, and the easy and copious 
flow of his words, he unites by far the finest voice in the 
House. It is musical in a high degree:—you can almost 
suppose you hear him singing his speech. Were it not that 
he wants the power of modulating his voice to any extent, his 
speeches would always produce an effect, however indifferent 
the matter. It is true he begins in a lower tone than that in 
which ho speaks when he has got fairly into the subject ; but 
the ascent in the scale of loudness is so gradual, that you do 
not perceive it till he has well nigh reached the highest point. . 
That attained, he continues in the same key till the conclusion 
of his speech. His voice, therefore, is in effect quite monoto- 
nous. The most solemn and most ludicrous things, the deepest 
tragedy, and lightest comedy, are all delivered in the same 
tones of voice. His utterance is rapid; but he never uses a 
wrong word instead of the right one; nor does he ever seem 
to have the least difficulty in selecting the most elegant and 
appropriate phraseology. He speaks as rapidly and smoothly 
as if he were reciting some beautiful piece of composition 
which he had carefully committed to memory. ay 

But this is not the case. His speeches are almost invariably 
extemporaneous. In no instance does he ever prepare them 
fully beforehand: when he does anything in the way of pre- 
vious preparation, it is only to the extent of fixing on the 
general train of observation he will pursue, or of elaborating 
particular passages of his speech. You see at once by the 
energy of his manner, and by the nature of the references he 
makes to the speeches of others,—that he himself addresses 
the House under the impulse of the moment. _ 

In saying that the noble Ear] is so copious in his phraseology, 
and that he speaks with remarkable ease and fluency, I beg to 
be understood as applying the observations to the way in 
which he usually acquits himself when addressing the House: 
on some occasions he completely breaks down, owing to ex- 
cessive nervousness. This, however, never happens in making 
what is called.a chance speech: in every instance in which it 
occurs, it is when he has to make a set speech on some ques- 
tion of t importance. The overwhelming impression he 
has of the importance of particular questions, is the cause of 





his embarrassment. If, in addition to its intrinsie importance, 
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the necessity is imposed on him of going through a variety of 
statistical details, the chances are greatly increased that he 
will break down before the end of his speech; he has had a 
special horror of figures and facts ever since his elevation to 
the Peerage. This is themore surprising, as the situation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he ‘filled in the Lower 
House, led him so often, of necessity, into mere questions of 
figures and facts, which one would think would have inured 
him to such matters. It is, indeed, surprising that, under any 
circumstances, one who has had so much experience as a pub- 
lie speaker should become nervous. One remarkable instance 
of the extent to which he is sometimes afflicted by this ner- 
vousness, occurred in the session of 1834, when bringing in 
the bill for the Emancipation of the Negroes in the West 
Indies. On that occasion he felt so completely paralysed, as 
not only to make some dead stops, but to become obliged to 
sit down until he could recover in some measure his self-pos- 
session. 

He is constitutionally a man of weak nerves. He has no 
moral courage—no decision of mind. He got on pretty com- 
fortably in the Lower House when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because, though Mr. Hume and other “ men of figures” 
sometimes took him to task, he was always sure—Parliament 
being then unreformed—of majorities of fiye or six to one, in 
his favour. Not only does he suffer under opposition; he is 
almost frightened out of his propriety by the bare anticipation 
of it. It was the apprehension of the attacks which, as Prime 
Minister, he would necessarily have to encounter on the meet- 
ing of Parliament, that caused him, quite unexpectedly on 
the part of the public, to break up his own Administration in 
1827. 

One leading characteristic of his speeches is the want of 
anything decisive as to the opinions he holds on the subject 
under discussion. If he mean to vote against the question be- 
fore the House he commences by urging arguments against 
it; but before he has got half through he is sure to make so 
many admissions in favour of the opposite side, that all his 
arguments for his own view of it, are neutralized in your mind; 
and you cannot possibly see how he can, with any show of 
consistency, after the arguments he has advanced on the one 
side, and the concessions he has made to the other, vote for 
either. ‘The claims of both sides are so nicely balanced by 
him, that, whatever may be your own private opinion, you 
could not, had you spoken as he had done, vote on either side. 
On other occasions the extent of his concessions to the oppo- 


site side are such, that one who had no previous intimation of 


the course he meant to pursue, would conclude his vote would 
be in favour of that side. 


Ever since his secession from the Grey Administration he 
has sat on the neutral benches; but he is seldom to be seen in 
the House, except when some question of commanding im- 


portance is expected to come on for discussion. 
His gesture is redundant. 


—and then throws them down to his knees. 


taining his equilibrium. Then aga 


risk of falling on his face. 


in most of his speeches. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LORDS SPIRITUAL. 


The Archbishop of ne a Se Archbishop of Dablin—The 
$ 


Bishop of Exeter—The Bishop of London—The Bishop of Dur 
ham—The Bishop of Hereford. 


Dr. Wit11am Howtey, Archbishop of Canterbury, is not a 
i In any of the speeches 
him deliver, | could never recognise anything 


man of any grasp or vigour of mind. 
I have heard 
which rose above mediocrity. 


of which I shall have to speak presently. 


He moves his body about in 
every direction—raises both his hands above his head at once 
One favourite 
attitude of the noble Earl, is that of throwimg his head and 
body so far backwards, as to make you uneasy about his re- 
in he throws himself for- 
ward; and but for the bench before which he stands, he cer- 
tainly would, in some of his more extravagant “ moves,” run a 
It appears singular when one com- 
pares his indecision of action with the violence of his manner 


His conceptions are always 
clear; no one ever feels at a loss to perceive his drift, not- 
withstanding his extremely awkward manner of delivery— 
It were oft-times 
better for himself that he had the knack for which the late 
Lord Castlereagh was so celebrated, of concealing his senti- 








ments by using an unmeaning phraseology ; or, it were still 
better, if, on many occasions, he remained in his seat when 
he gets to his legs—for few men more frequently commit 
themselves by uttering things which prudence would suggest 
shouldbe confined to their own bosoms. Many a time, by his 
unguarded expressions, does he afford a handle to his enemies, 
of which a more prudent or dexterous person would deprive 
them. His speeches in opposition to the claims of the Ca- 
tholics, and to those of the Dissenters at a later period, 
abounded with indiscretions of the kind to which I have re- 
ferred. He is no tactitian; he cannot play the Jesuit with 
effect, even if he were anxious to do so. He wants dex- 
terity ; he is a soft, easy, straight-forward sort of man ; with a 
good deal of that aristocratic opinion of himself which has 
a tendency to blind him to consequences which other per- 
sons cannot fail to perceive will ensue from his statements, 
positions, and admissions. Of all the speeches which are 
made on his side of the house, in favour of his view of the 
question, his own is sure to be the easiest for an opponent to 
answer, and to afford the most tacit admissions in favour of 
the opposite side of the question. He is never ingenious or 
clever; he never makes out a plausible case in favour of his 
own view of the question. He _ has no pretensions to be re- 
garded as a reasoner; whatever he might do were he to sit 
down to commit his ideas to paper, he certainly has never, 
during the years I have been in the habit of hearing him 
speak in the House of Lords, delivered anything entitled to 
the name of argument. 
His manner is still worse than his matter. I have never 
heard a worse speaker, in so far as regards his enunciation. 
He stammers and stutters, and misplaces his words, at every 
fourth or fifth sentence ; and often occupies as much time in 
correcting the imperfections of one sentence, as might have 
sufficed to deliver two or three more. It is a wonder, too, if 
he leave the amended sentence in the best possible taste, 
after he has lavished his alterations and improvements on it. 
His style, even during the short intervals—few and far be- 
tween, however—in which he gets on pretty creditably, is 
not good. It is weak; and often rough and disjointed. In 
written composition, it is right to add, his Grace has a better 
em say ; it is said his style is then elegant and correct. 

le has a fine clear voice, which is melodious and sonorous 
in its tones. He has no animation, and uses no gesture when 
speaking. He stands stock still, never moving hand or foot 
till he resume his seat. The personal appearance of the Arch- 
bishop is highly prepossessing and commanding. His coun- 
tenance beams with mildnesss and courtesy ; and his whole 
demeanour confirms the favourable impression which his per- 
sonal appearance has made on your mind. His manners are 
so conciliating, that however much you may disapprove of his 
sentiments, it is impossible you can regard the man with hos- 
tility. Even the late Lord King, the sworn enemy of the 
Bishops, could never speak of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with anything approaching to asperity. 
He is as zealous as ever in his attachment to the Church, 
in its collective capacity; but his predilections are in favour 
of the moderate party. His opposition to the admission of 
Evangelical Clergy into the Establishment, has always been 
most strenuous; and he has never let slip an opportunity of 
offering the most determined resistance to the elevation, 
either of those of them previously within its pale, or of those 

inst whom he found it impossible to shut its doors. The 

vangelical party, indeed, he considers but little better than 

Dissenters—to whom he is said to be intolerant in his con- 
duct, though conciliatory in his words. His intolerance, how- 
ever, is not of that kind which would sanction a recurrence to 
the penal enactments of a former period. 

His undiminished zeal in favour of the Hierarchy insures 
his regular attendance in the house, although the weight of 
eighty-one years presses upon him, whenever any question 
bearing on the interests of the Church is to be brought under 
consideration. On all such questions he is sure to speak; sel- 
dom, however, at any length. He always, from the station he 
-jholds in the Church, commands the deepest attention, not- 
withstanding the unattractiveness of his manner, and the in- 
ferior quality of his matter. When in the prime of life, he 
often used to speak on the general topics of legislation ; and 
is said to have generally evinced enlightened views and varied 
knowledge,—when his judgment was not warped by his ultra 
Tory political opinions. 

He is understood to have much of the aristocrat in his com- 
position. Under the mildest and most conciliatory exterior, it 
is said, by those who know him best, he conceals much of the 
haughtiness arising from conscious superiority of birth and 
station. 
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In personal height he is a little above the middle size. His|duce the effect to which I have already alluded, of attracting 


figure rather inclines to the slender. 
his features are deeply marked. 


His face is thin, and|the stranger’s attention. 


: I might have added, that the gene-~ 
rality of spectators, on first seeing Dr. Phillpotts rise for the 


Dr. Wuate ey, Archbishop of Dublin, is better known as} purpose of making a speech, are so taken with his personal 


an author, than as a legislator. 
stands unrivalled among his contemporaries in the particular 
departments of literature to which he has specially applied 
himself. “His works on Rhetoric and Logic are, perhaps, the 
best which have ever been written on the subject. They 
abound with evidences of profound thought, varied know- 
ledge, great mental acuteness, and superior powers of reason- 
ing. His theological creed cannot, according to the repre- 
sentations of persons who have entered the lists with him, 
be commended for its orthodoxy. It is said by them to be at 
direct variance with the leading doctrines embodied in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church to which be belongs. It is 
no part of my plan to advert to matters which do not imme- 
diately bear on the conduct of those of whom I speak in their 
capacity of members of the Legislature; otherwise I should 
specify the most important of the many alleged points of dif- 
ference between him and the Church of England, with regard 
to doctrinal matters. One of the heterodox notions which the 
Right Rev. Prelate is said to hold, is, that the moral law was 
superseded by the Christian dispensation, and that, conse- 
quently is not binding on Christians. In politics he is liberal. 
He always acts with the Whigs. He isa zealous supporter 
of the present Government; and it is understood they are, in 
a great measure, guided by his advice in their plans of 
Church Reform. In the house he is hardly of any use to 
them, farther than the sanction which his name gives to t!ieir 
measures. He is no speaker: when he does get on his legs, 
which, however, he never does unless some sort of necessity 
is imposed on him, he always appears anxious to resume his 
seat as soon as possible. He knows that oratory is not his 
forte. He has a shrewd suspicion, too, that all who hear him 
have the same notion. In that he is quite right. He goes 
through his addresses—which, however, have always the me- 
rit of brevity—in so clumsy and inanimate a way, that noble 
lords at once come to the conclusion, that nothing so befits 
him as an unbroken silence. He speaks in so low a tone of 
voice, as to be inaudible to those who are any distance from 
him. And not only is his voice low in its tones, but it is un- 
pleasant from its monotony. In his manner there is not a par- 
ticle of life or spirit. You would fancy his Grace to be half 
asleep while speaking; you see so little appearance of con- 
sciousness about him, that you can hardly help doubting whe- 
= his legs will support him until he has finished his ad- 
ress. 
And his personal appearance is in excellent keeping with 
his manner as a speaker. He is tall-and stout; but to say 
that, gives you no correct idea of the man. You have that 
idea, however, in two words, he is “heavy looking.” You 
would fancy he laboured under a deeply settled melancholy, 
mingled with an unconquerable bashfulness. His face is. full 
and round. His features are, on the whole, regular. His 
complexion is fresh; if you meet him in the street, you would 
at once infer that he must be newly arrived in town, either 
after a long sea-voyage, or from some part of the United 
Kingdom, in which he had been for months enjoying the 
bracing breezes of the open fields. His hair is dark, and he 
generally has a profusion of it. He has entered his sixty- 
second year, but most persons would conclude from his gene- 
ral appearance, that he was at least seven or eight years 
younger. 
Dr. Puittports, Bishop of Exeter, is undoubtedly the most 
talented man who sits on the Right Rev. Bench. His per- 
sonal appearance attracts attention the moment he rises to 
address the house. He possesses a tall, finely formed figure, 
which, with his handsome, intellectual countenance, is very 


imposing. There is something strikingly characteristic of] effect. 


mental acquirements in the expression of his countenance. 
His forehead is lofty, finely formed, and full of character ; 


In the former capacity he| appearance as to make them quite inattentive to the matter of 


his speech. There is a calm collectedness in his manner—a 

mildness and candour in his countenance—and a soft, subdued, 

yet clear tone in his voice, when he commences his speech, 

which have a very winning effect on all who hear him. For 

some time he proceeds in slow and measured accents—with 

as little animation or gesture as if he had no power whatever 
over his body. After apologising for trespassing on the atten- 
tion of noble lords, and assuring them that, while on the one 

hand, he has only been induced to obtrude himself on their 
notice by an overpowering sense of duty, so on the other, he 
will trouble them with as few observations as possible—he 
goes on to make a few general remarks on the question before 
the house, and to ifdicate to their Lordships the particular 
part of the question to which he intends chiefly to apply him- 
self. When he has got fairly into the middle of his subject, 
his voice becomes louder and his enunciation a little more 
rapid ; but still there is no appearance of warmth in his man- 
ner. He continues to the end apparently as cold and motion- 
less as he was when he commenced. It were wrong, how- 
ever, to infer from the utter absence of all gesture in the 
Right Rev. Prelate, that there is no feeling in his speeches. 
He feels strongly on most questions of importance which 
come before the house ; though that feeling be not expressed 
by any animation or energy of manner. The mere matter of 
his speeches—the decision of their’ tone—the research they 
display—the great care he has manifestly bestowed on their 
preparation, show that he must have felt no ordinary interest 
in the question before it was brought under the notice of the 
house, and that the issue of the debate is regarded by him 
with an interest of no ordinary intensity. 

The ease and dignity of manner which*so forcibly strike 
every person present on Dr. Phillpott’s rising, are sustained 
throughout. His sentiments and arguments flow from his 
lips with a smoothness and facility in the delivery which are 
seldom witnessed on either side of the house. Occasionally 
—but even then but very seldom—when quoting from me- 
mory extracts from the writings of others, he does stammer 
slightly ; never, however, to an extent to render his delivery 
unpleasant. You see in his calm and tranquil manner, the 
consciousness of superior intellectual resources; and he al- 
ways takes care, by the force and ingenuity of his arguments, 
to make his opponents feel that this consciousness is not un- 
founded. I know of no member of either house, whose ap- 
pearance, when speaking, is more fascinating than that of the 
Right Rev. gentleman. No one ever saw him exhibit the 
slightest symptoms of irritated feeling. His countenance has 
as placid an aspect when speaking, as if his eyes were sealed 
up in the deepest and most tranquil sleep. It is in admirable 
keeping with the singular mildness of the tones of his voice. 

In his language, he never transgresses the rules of gentle- 
manly courtesy. He treats his opponents in the most respect- 
ful manner. He seems as if incapable, under any circum- 
stance, and however great the provocation, of applying to any 
antagonist a single term which that antagonist could by pos- 
sibility consider of a personal nature. But he generally gives 
abundant cause of soreness or mortiiication to the noble Lord 
to whom he replies, by the masterly way in which he demo- 
lishes his positions. 

Some persons say that the singular mildness and urbanity 
of Dr. Phillpott’s manner is affected, not real ; that he assumes 
a virtue which he has not. If he does adopt the advice of one 
of Shakspeare’s most popular characters, and look like the 
innocent rose while he is the serpent underneath it,—he is 
certainly entitled to the credit of doing it with inimitable 
Those who question the sincerity of the seeming good- 
nature and mildness of his manner, refer, in proof of their opi- 
nion on the subject, to some of his pamphlets on the Catholic 


while his dark, intelligent eye fully verifies, whatever others| question, where, they contend, there are abundant proofs of 


may do, the celebrated remark of one of the ancients, that the|asperity and abuse. r e 
His dark hair, like the| style in which these pamphlets were written, nor does it come 


eyes are the windows of the soul. 


I do not at this moment recollect the 


quills of the fretful porcupine, stands on end on the fore part] within my province to advert to his temper as a writer; I 
of his head; not naturally, but is made to do so by the aid of|speak of his mildness and good temper only as a speaker in 
a comb—to display, no doubt, to the greatest advantage, his|the House of Lords: and certainly, during the several years 


finely developed forehead. 
oval form ; while his features are small and regular. 
complexion is rather dark, but has visibly impressed on it the 
glow of health. He is in the meridian of life, being only 
about his forty-fiftlr year. 

He rises to address the house with an ease and dignity of 


His face rather inclines to the|I have seen him in his place there, I never in a single in- 
His] stance heard him utter a word, or saw anything in his man- 


ner which could, for a moment, justify me in inferring that 

his mild and courteous manner was only assumed, not real. 
There is not a man in either house who is listened to with 

greater attention than Dr. Phillpotts. When he rises to ad- 





manner, which concur with his commanding person, to pro- 


dress their Lordships, every eye is fixed on him, and every 
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ear is open to receive the words which are about to fall from 
his lips; nor, however long he may occupy their time, do any 
of their Lordships betray any signs of impatience.- This is 
the more surprising when one considers the marked tameness 
of his manner. Nothing but the impression, @ priori, that 
something singularly able is about to be addressed to them 
could, in the first place, excite their attention; and nothing 
but the actual delivery of something of superior merit could 
keep up that attention to the end, after it has been awakened. 

I mentioned in the outset that he is unquestionably the 
most talented man on the bench of Bishops. I might have 
added that, with the exceptions of Lords Brougham and Lynd- 
hurst, he is, perhaps, the ablest man on either side of the 
house. His speeches are, I should say, more strictly and 
closely argumentative than those of any man in either house. 
Whatever can be urged in favour of his view of the subject, 
is sure to be urged by him; and urged, too, in the clearest 
and most forcible manner. He exhauststhe subject. Noone 
need expect to say anything after him which will have the 
double merit of being new and apposite. He shows you that 
he has examined the question in all its bearings, and that he 
has discovered everything in it which can be urged with 
effect in favour of his own view of it. In his more elaborate 
speeches, he displays toadvantage the extent of his learning. 
His arguments are not only powerful in themselves, but they 
are expressed with great clearness and effect. You never 
misapprehend the train of his reasoning; nor does he ever 
enfeeble his argument by an undue amplification. He first 
places one argument before you in the clearest possible man- 
ner, and in the fewest possible words: that done, he takes 


care to anticipate and demolish in a sentence or two any ob- 
en that may be taken to it; and when he has thus made 

imself invulnerable on one point to any opponent who may 
follow him, he proceeds with his remaining arguments in the 
same manner. The result is, that not only does he commit 
himself in his reasonings to a less extent than any other Peer, 
but his antagonists are aware that his speeches afford less 
room than those of any one else on his side of the house for an 
effective reply, and therefore the Liberal Peers are more un- 
willing to enter the arena with him than with any other 
Peer, temporal or spiritual, on his side of the question. 

In saying that the Bishop of Exeter is, perhaps, the most 
close and powerful reasoner in the house, 1 must not be un- 
derstood as meaning that his arguments are always legiti- 
mate. I must do him the justice to say, that where fair argu- 
ment is available to his view of the question, he is not only 
sure to press it into his service, but he does not have recourse 
to sophistry. But when legitimate argument cannot be used 
in favour of the side he espouses, he does not hesitate to resort 
to sophistry. And of this mode of discomfiting an opponent, 
and making out his own case, he is a perfect master. He has 
no superior as a sophist in the house. His only equal is Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Dr. Phillpotts has suffered more, in the estimation of the 
country, from the singular circumstances under which he 
changed his opinions, or at least his conduct, on the Catholic 
question, than he has done in that of the house. There the 
circumstance is not only never alluded to, but seems not to 
have lessened his influence in the smallest degree. So far 
he has been much more fortunate than Sir Robert Peel. The 
Right Hon. Baronet has not yet recovered, nor ever will re- 
cover with his own party, the loss of character he sustained 
by his change of conduct on that question. 

The superior talents of the Bishop of Exeter were strikingly 
exhibited in the way in which he spoke and wrote on both 
sides of the Catholic question. His arguments against any con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics were never triumphantly an- 
swered until he virtually did it himself by the arguments he 
advanced in favour of the removal of their disabilities. While 
every one, whatever were his opinions on the subject, looked 
with suspicion, to use the mildest term, on his change of con- 
duct, with regard to the measure of Emancipation, no one 
could withhold his admiration of the singular ability with 
which he justified the removal of Catholic disabilities. In 
that matter he acquitted himself much better than Sir Robert 
Peel: the latter did not, after he became an advocate of the 
measure, display half the talent which he did when opposing 
it. The Bishop of Exeter appeared to equal advantage on 
both sides. 

Dr. Phillpotts’ style is correct, but simple. There is no 
ornament in it. He hardly ever makes use of a metaphor, 
or introduces imagery of any description into his speeches: 
and yet his style is often eloquent in a very high degree. It 
possesses that eloquence which approves itself to the judg- 
ment, though it never warms the heart by appeals to the 





passions. It is an eloquence of that kind which can only be 
perceived and duly appreciated by an unusually refined audi- 
ence: it would be like throwing pearls before swine to address 
it to the multitude. 

The happiest effort which the Right Rev. Prelate has 
made, for some years past, was made last year, when the 
house was in committee on the New Poor Law Bill. On that 
occasion he brought forward a motion in opposition to the 
clause which compels the mother of an illegitimate child, and 
failing her, her parents, if alive, to support that child,—while 
the father, who possibly seduced the girl, escapes without 
punishment in any shape whatever. A specimen of purer 
eloquence—a display of more masterly ne a 
speech breathing from beginning to end a loftier order of hu- 
manity, has seldom been delivered within the walls of either 
house of the Legislature. It occupied about three hours in 
the delivery, during which time the noble Lords on both sides 
of the house listened to the Right Rev. Prelate with an atten- 
tion as unbroken and undiminished as it was intense. And 
seldom has a speech, either in the House of Lords, or in that 
of the Commons, been the means of proselytizing so many of 
the audience to the views of the speaker. It is well known 
that many noble Lords went down to the house that evening, 
with the full intention of voting against Dr. Phillpotts’ as 4 
ment, who were not only convinced by the arguments and 
eloquence of the Right Rev. Prelate, but evinced the sin- 
cerity of that conviction by voting with him. 

The Right Rev. gentleman, as may be inferred from what 
I have already stated, carefully prepares his speeches before 
delivering them. It would otherwise be impossible to give 
those numerous quotations he introduces in them from other 
authorities, in favour of his view of the question, with so much 
judgment and effect. Neither would it be possible that he 
could evince so perfect an arrangement of his matter, and 
follow up his arguments with so much logical accuracy in all 
their bearings, on the contrary supposition. But, though 
Dr. Phillpotts does not trust himself on any great occasion 
to the suggestions of the moment, he acquits himself very 
creditably when the necessity is imposed on him of speaking 
extemporaneously. He is not disconcerted by interruptions, 
which, however, occur but very rarely in his case: nor does 
he betray confusion or hesitation when replying to any one 
who has questioned his positions, or combated his arguments. 
He knows, however, that extemporaneous speaking in reply- 
ing to a noble Lord on the opposite side is not his forte, and 
consequently never attempts when he can help it. 

On purely political questions he does not speak often. He 
usually reserves all his energies for questions bearing more 
or less directly on the interests of the Established Church. 
Of that Church, constituted as she is, he is a most zealous 
champion; and beyond all comparison the ablest advocate of 
whom she can boast at this moment. On religious subjects, 
his opinions are what are called moderate: he dislikes the 
Evangelical party in his own Church, and is looked on by 
that party with no favourable eye. He is as intolerant towards 
the Dissenters in religion as he is opposed to the Liberals in 
politics. He does not, however, openly glory, as some of his 
Right Rev. brethren on the Bench do, in his hostility to them. 
He rather conceals it in all those cases in which he cannot 
clearly see the advantage of avowing it. When an opportu- 
nity does present itself of attacking the Dissenters with ever 
prospect of effect, he never lets it slip: he seizes it wit 
avidity, and turns it to the best account. 

Dr. Biomrie.p, Bishop of London, has many qualities in 
common with the Bishop of Exeter. He fully shares in his 
hostility to the Dissenters, and in his zeal for the Church. 
He is a man, also, of a clear head, a sound judgment, and 
great felicity in the expression of his sentiments. His man- 
ner, too, like that of the Bishop of Exeter, is cold. His voice 
is equally clear, with much greater strength; so that with 
the least possible exertion of his lungs, he is distinctly heard 
in every part of the house. In pay dr their Lordships, 
he stands as motionless as if he were a statue. No one, not 
even when it is evident, from the nature of the sentiments to 
which he is giving utterance, that he feels the deepest in- 
terest in the subject,—no one ever yet saw him raise his arm, 
or use any other kind of gesture. In the expression of his 
countenance there is also a good deal of similarity to the fea- 
tures of his Right Rev. brother of Exeter. It is true his face 
has more of rotundity, and his complexion has more of clear- 
ness mixed with ruddiness about it; but he also can boast of 
a finely formed and lofty forehead, clear dark eyes, and a 
countenance beaming with intelligence, mingled with a mild 
and tranquil expression. His hair is likewise dark, but he is 





but sparingly supplied with it. I believe he is the most bald- 
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headed member in the house; always, of course, excepting 
those whose wigs conceal the extent of their baldness. He 
is more advanced in life than his Right Rev. brother, being 
about his fiftieth year. His personal appearance is prepos- 
sessing, but not so much so as that of the Bishop of Exeter. 
He is corpulent, and scarcely reaches the middle height. 
Like Dr. Phillpotts, he is in- excellent health, and has every 
prospect of attaining a good old age, in so far as the future 
may in such a case be judged of by the present. 

In intellectual power and resources, though considerably 
above mediocrity, he is far inferior to the Bishop of Exeter. 
The leading characteristics of his mind are the clearness with 
which he perceives a point, and the ease and precision with 
which he expresses himself. He never hits on an original or 
ingenious course of argument, nor ever strikes any one by the 
force or appropriateness of his illustrations; but-he excels in 
picking up those arguments in favour of his view of the 
question which lie on the surface, and exhibiting them in the 
clearest possible light to your view. The conclusions to which 
he would conduct you are always clear to his own mind’s eye; 
so is the path through which he would lead you to them; and 
he makes both equally perceptible to yours. He never seeks 
to compel you to follow him; he walks away, as it were, at 
his own ease, and seems to say—* This is the way; I shall 
be glad of your company, if you are so inclined ; if not, I must 
go by myself.” He is always mild and respectful to his oppo- 
nents. He never suffers a harsh or offensive expression to 
escape his lips: even when angrily assailed, as he sometimes 
is, or misrepresent-d, as he occasionally conceives himself to 
be, he never meets his antagonist in the same spirit. He is 
quite innocent of returning railing for railing, or evil for evil. 
He never speaks tong at a time; but he speaks pretty often. 
He does not seem to be ambitious of making a display: he rather 
appears to me to act on the adage of—“ Say away, then, and 
be done with it.” You see when he rises he has something 
which he considers it is of great importance to deliver himself 
of; and all the time he is on his legs he hurries through it as 
fast as he can. I.do not mean by “hurrying” that he speaks 
rapidly or inarticulately ; on the contrary, his utterance is 
rather slow; while his articulation is, perhaps, as perfect as 
that of any member in the house. What I mean by his hurry- 
ing through his speech, or, in other words, to the object he 
has in view, is, that he never digresses for the purpose of 
speech-making ; he contents himself with leading principles 
and leading arguments, deeming them sufficient for his pur- 
pose. The Right Rev. Prelate’s language is most simple and 
perspicuous: there is no glitter of words, no meretricious orna- 
ment in his style, which bears some resemblance to the Addi- 
sonian. He excels in giving a great quantity of matter in 
few words. Almost every sentence contains a sentiment, 
though he seldom or never, as already stated, gives utterance 
to anything original or profound. The character of his ideas, 
arguments, and illustrations, will be understood when I de- 
signate them as somewhat above mediocrity. 

Like the Bishop of Exeter, he has a perfect control over 
his temper. He is known to have strong likings and strong 
dislikings ; but his speeches never furnish the least indication 
of this. However violently attacked by others, he never, as 
before stated, betrays any loss of temper. When complaining 
of a misconstruction of bie language, or a misepprehension of 
his meaning, (which, by the way, he does oftener than any 
other member, in proportion to the number of the speeches he 
delivers,) he does so with the greatest possible meekness; 
not only never uttering an ill-natured word in return, but 
always charitably ascribing the misconstruction or misappre- 
‘hension to a want of sufficient perspicuity in the phraseology 
he himself has employed. 

Dr. Blomfield is an excellent Greek scholar. He has 

written several critical works in that language, which show 
the depth and extent of his attainments in that particular de- 
partment of philology. 
_ He belongs to the Evangelical party in the Church. He 
is, indeed, looked on as their leader; and has repeatedly had 
every species of abuse heaped upon him by the moderate party 
oo zeal he has manifested on behalf of Evangelical prin- 
ciples. 

_But though at drawn daggers with the moderate party of 
his own Church, he at once buries in oblivion all his differ- 
ences and disputes with them, whenever he comes in collision 
with the Dissenters, whom he regards as the common foe. 
He cheerfully co-operates with moderate Churchmen--to 
whom at other times he cannot bring himself to extend the 
hand of Christian fellowship—when the progress of dissent is 
the thing to be resisted. This may appear the more — 
as on all the leading doctrines of the gospel, he and the 


Calvinistic Dissenters are perfectly agreed together; while 
his views of those doctrines which the moderate party in the 
Church entertain, are the very antipodes of his. 

I have said he speaks with some frequency. He generally 
puts himself against Dr. Phillpotts; but while no one can 
deny that the former is a man of talents, every one must see 
at once the great superiority of the latter. The fact, already 
alluded to, of the Bishop of London expressing a great deal in 
a few words, necessarily curtails his speeches. A man, who 
despising prefatory flourishes enters into his subject at once, 
and closely applies himself to it throughout, cannot, in the 
nature of things, make long orations. 

He usually studies his speeches. I do not, however, sup- 
pose that he commits them to memory before delivering them. 
I never could perceive any traces of this. All I should 
suppose he does, is to cast the subject over in his mind, 
planning out the particular course of argument he will adopt. 
But though thus. far preparing his speeches, he is not one of 
those incapable of extemporaneous speaking. He is often 
happy in reply: nothing could be more clear or correct than 
his phraseology, or more apposite than are his arguments, in 
the majority of such cases, 

The great inconsistency in Dr. Blomfield’s character as a 
Christian bishop, is, that he has one rule of conduct for the 
rich and another for the poor. He is a most zealous advocate 
for Temperance Societies among the lower classes—and is 
the President of the London Temperance Society ; but he has 
never sought to extend the principles of these societies to the 
rich, though, beyond all question, they are as much needed 
among them as among the poor.- Every one of sound reli- 
gious principles must regret the extent to which the Sabbath 
is desecrated in London: the Bishop of London has strenu- 
ously endeavoured to put down the evil; but here, again, his 
exertions have been partial as respects the parties affected. 
It is the violation of the Sabbath by the poorer classes only, 
that he has denounced and endeavoured to prevent: the Cabi- 
net dinners of Ministers—the festive parties and unsanctified 
amusements of the upper ranks of society, escape his anathe- 
mas. He applies not the rod of correction to them, even ina 
gentle manner, though he uses it with an unsparing severity 
in the case of those who move in a more humble sphere 
of life. 

In his political opinions he is liberal on various important 
questions ; but he can hardly be said to be a partisan. The 
particular course he will pursue on certain occasions is known 
to no one beforehand ; and, consequently, when rising to ad- 
dress their Lordships in such cases, I have seen the greatest 
anxiety evinced by noble Lords on both sides of the house, to 
ascertain what were his sentiments on the subject before it. 

Dr. Matrtsy, late Bishop of Chichester, and now Bishop of 
Durham, has made himself more conspicuous among his Right 
Rev. brethren on the Bench, by the decided liberality of o 
opinions, than from any prominent part which he takes in the 
proceedings of the house. The Right Rev. Prelate’s liberality 
is not confined to political questions only; it is equally ex- 
tended to all matters connected with the Church herself. Not 
only is he one of the most thorough-going Church Reformers 
in the house, but he has few equals—always, of course, ex- 
cepting the Infidel party—even in the country itself. When 
I mention this fact, no one will be surprised to hear that he is 
in the worst possible odour with by far the largest portion of 
the Bench of Bishops. They look on him as a black swan; 
and some of them have more than once intimated in their 
places in Parliament, and in the hearing of the Right Rev. 
Prelate himself, that they consider him a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. He, however, takes the matter wonderfully easy ; 
and tells them in plain terms, that, equally regardless of their 
smiles or their frowns, their love or their hate, he will quietly 
pursue what appears to him the path of duty. He is a “ good 
easy man.” Nothing, indeed, seems to disconcert him, or put 
him out of countenance. He appears to have an excellent 
flow of spirits. The smile of good nature almost invariably 
sits on his countenance; and the prepossessing impression 
which a first sight of him makes on your mind, is strength- 
ened when you hear him speak. His voice and manner are 
full of mildness: he does not speak often; nor can he be 
considered an effective speaker. His matter wants vigour 
and depth, and his manner is deficient in energy.. What he 
says is to the point; but it is never above mediocrity: it is 
more remarkable for its simplicity than for any other quality. 
His voice is pleasant, but not strong: it has no flexibility. Of 
his gesture he is very sparing; in fact, he makes no preten- 
sions to oratory. He seems to act on the conviction—judging 
from the fewness of his speeches and the brevity and unim- 





passioned character of those he does make—that elaborate 
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orations are very foolish things; that they never make a 
single proselyte ; but that, after all, ‘the vote’s the thing.” 
Acting on this principle, he has said but little either for Ear] 
Grey’s Government, by whom he was raised to the Bench, or 
for that of his successor in office; but his vote has always, 
on all important occasions, been at the service of both Admi- 
nistrations. 

The Right Rev. Prelate is tall and stout, with considerable 
breadth of shoulders. His face is full without being fat. His 
features are small and regular. He may be considered a 
good-looking man. His complexion is something between 
fair and dark, inclining rather to the former. His head is 
nearly bald: the little hair he has on it is on the sides, and at 
the back, and is of a light brown. He does not look so old as 
he is; he is about his sixtieth year, but you would not think 
he was much more than fifty.* 

The Bisuor of Hererorp, Earl Grey’s brother, was well 
known to the public during tue Administration of the noble 
Ear]; not, certainly, from any speeches he made in the house, 
or anything else he had done tc bring himself into notice, but 
because of his near relationship to one whose name during 
those four years filled so large a space in the nation’s eye. 
The notoriety—I can hardly call it reputation—which the 
Right Rev. Prelate then enjoyed, from the circumstance I 
have mentioned, was a good deal increased by his voting 
against his brother on several of the most important questions 
which the government of the latter brought forward,—though 
that Government had elevated him to a much higher station 
than he formerly filled, and added considerably to his means 
of living. His political opinions are deeply tinged with 
Toryism ; in religion he belongs to the moderate party in the 
Church. Of the opinions of the Evangelical party he may 
rather be said to disapprove, than to be hostile to their party 
itself in the abstract. His countenance gives every indication 
of a mild and conciliatory disposition, and his conduct con- 
firms the impression which is thus created. He is under- 
stood to be full of the milk of human kindness. 

I can hardly form an estimate of his talents; for he has not 
afforded the means by any exhibition he has made in the 
house. He scarcely ever opens his mouth ; and even the few 
occasions on which I have heard him deliver two or three 
sentences, the 7 have been of very secondary importance. 
From the little I have heard of his speaking—if this may be 
called speaking—I should conclude he is not only an indiffer- 
ent orator, but a man of very limited scope of mind. 

He is rather above the middle height, and of a handsome 
person, considering his advanced years; for sixty-six sum- 
mers’ suns have shone on his head, the hair of which is 
light. His face is thin, and his features are strongly marked. 
They have, blended with the mildness of which I have spoken, 
an expression of deep thoughtfulness. His complexion is 
sallow: he is apparently in tolerable health ; but his constitu- 
tion, owing perhaps to his advanced years, seems as if it were 
incapable of enduring much exertion or fatigue. 

I should add, that though -his voice is hardly ever to be 
heard in the house, he is one of the most regular of his Right 
Rev. brethren in his attendance on his legislative duties. 





* The Bishop of Durham is lately deceased. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Ir is but justice to many noble Lords, whose names have 
not been mentioned in this work, to state, that in making the 
selection I have been guided solely by their comparative 
prominency in the public eye, and not by their usefulness as 
legislators. It consequently follows that I have been obliged 
to devote a part of my space to noble Lords whose abilities 
are not of an order to entitle them to such notice, while I 
have been obliged to omit others whose legislative qualifica- 
tions are such as to claim the respect of their fellow-country- 
men. 

In the Upper, as in the Lower House, there are members 
who, through some accidental circumstance, suddenly emerge 
from the depths of obscurity into a prominent place in the 
public eye, and then as suddenly fall back again into oblivion. 
Lord Alvanley is the most remarkable recent instance of this. 
Before his memorable attack, at the beginning of last Session, 
on Mr. O’Connel], the noble Lord’s name was hardly ever 
heard of as a member of the House of Peers. O’Connell, 
as usual, returned the blow with redoubled force, ap- 
plying to him, among other epithets, that of “a bloated 
buffoon.” His Lordship challenged O’Connell to fight; the 
latter, for well-known reasons, refused; but his son Morgan 
offered to substitute himself in his place. Lord Alvanley ac- 
cepted the offer—the parties met and fought; and his Lord- 
ship, for the proverbial period of nine days, enjoyed as great a 
prominency in the public eye as must have satisfied the most 
craving appetite for distinction. Since then his name has 
scarcely ever been heard of as a member of the Legislature. 

There are many Peers who scarcely ever open their mouths 
in the Upper House, who were distinguished for their loqua- 
city when members of the Lower house, Earl Spencer is the 
most remarkable recent instance of this. When Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he spoke more frequently perhaps, than any 
other member ; but his elevation to the Peerage seems to have 
utterly sealed his lips as a senator. Indeed, he now scarcely 
ever attends to his legislative duties at all. I have not seen 
him once in his place in the House of Lords during the pre- 
sent Session; and he was not half-a-dozen times in it in the 
course of all last Session. 

Lord Glenelg,* is pretty much in the same predicament, in 
so far as speaking is concerned. He has not made any speech 
worthy of the name since his elevation to the Upper House, 
and has only broken silence three or four times, and then 
only for a very short time. In his attendance in the house he 
is far from regular; but he is certainly not so bad as Earl 
Spencer. 

It is a fact worthy of observation, that with the single ex- 
ception of Lord Brougham, no man that has, of late years, 
been raised from the Lower to the Upper House, has made 
any figure in the latter place. On the contrary, they all 
seem to be rapidly descending, as public speakers, into ob- 
scurity. In addition to Earl Spencer and Lord Glenelg, I 
may mention the names of Lord Denman, Lord Abinger, Lord 
Ashburton, Lord Hatherton, &c.; in fact, there is something in 
the very constitution of their Lordships as a body, which has 
a strong tendency to discourage all attempts at oratorical dis- 
tinction. 








* Mr. Charles Grant. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO LORD ELIOT. 


My Lorp, 


Your permission to inscribe to you these volumes affords 
me the highest gratification, as in the rough chapters they 
contain I have endeavoured to give a faithful description of 
some scenes of a civil war, in alleviating the horrors of which 
your Lordship played so conspicuous a part,—and ‘some pas- 
sages from the life of an extraordinary man, whose character, 
even during the short intercourse that took place between 
you, your Lordship learned so justly to appreciate, and regard 
With the interest his genius of enthusiastic spirit were 
calculated to inspire. 

These chapters I cannot more appropriately dedicate than 
to an Englishman,—one of the very few who have in any way 
interfered in the civil strife now desolating Spain, whose name 
will not be a curse to her people, but on whose head the 
blessings of all ranks of Spaniards will be showered. I beg 
your Lordship to accept the tribute of my private feelings, 
and my public expression of them, in thus assuring you of the 
deep sense I entertain of the manner in which you discharged 
one of the noblest offices of humanity, and of its effect in 
saving the lives of thousands. 

I have the honour to be 
My Lorp, 
Most sincerely, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
Cuares Freperick HENNINGSEN. 
London, 27th Feb., 1836. 





PREFACE. 


Ir is now two years since the insurrection of the Basque 

rovinces commenced, and the remnant of an expiring faction, 
as It was termed, hunted like a band of robbers amongst the 
mountains, repenting that it had ever embraced the cause of 
an outlawed Prince, has already swelled, as all sides admit, 
into an imposing party. The partisans of Don Carlos were 
represented as only the blind and bigoted few, or an assem- 
— of those lawless characters who are wont (like the sea- 
bird which takes advantage of a wreck or havock, to appear 
on a clouded horizon) to profit, for purposes of plunder, or 
ambition, by the moment of incertitude which always follows 
the change of any ancient and established mode of govern- 
ment, marked and branded by public opinion, without friends 
or partisans. It was asserted that, aware how desperate was 
the cause they had embraced, they were rather endeavouring 
= as from punishment than struggling with any hope of 

SS. 


Day after day it was announced, both in the French and 


English journals, that the last bands of Carlists had been dis- 
persed, and that their leaders were about to cross the frontier. 
The French telegraph and the Queen’s bulletins were their 
oracles, and the Morning Herald, whose correspondent gave 
all along consistent intelligence, was not for a long time 
credited by any party, and is not generally so to this day, on 
the affairs of the peninsula.* 

At last, however, they have been forced to admit, that 
whether the name and success of Don Carlos was a means or 
an end—his succession a pretext or an object—without foreign 
intervention it was impossible to quell the insurrection of the 
Basque Provinces ;_and this after announcing, for more thana 
year and a half, the successes of the Queen’s troops during a 
war against a “ faction,” which, from its commencement had 
been announced as “at its last gasp,” for the thousandth 
time. 

It is true that the game began against fearful odds, affording 
an addition to’those examples which history reproduces at 
intervals under a varied form, of what the determined spirit 
of a people, and the talent of a leader, can efiect—a people 
without arms, without money, without any succours from 
abroad, boldly proclaiming the cause of a favourite Prince, in 
the face of large and disciplined armies, and of the treaties of 
two powerful nations, even when they had reason to believe 
that that Prince had abandoned his own cause. Rodil, in his 
famous proclamation on passing the Ebro, seemed not to draw 
an overcharged picture, when he described them as without 
means to resist,{ fortresses to screen, ally to lend them 
succour, or friend or arbiter to intercede for them. 

Now that Zumalacarregui’s memory must descend, whate- 
ver be the issue of the contest, as an heir-loom to all classes 
of his countrymen, as long as the Spanish language endures, 
and that his name must be mingled in the songs of the pea- 
santry with that of the Cid, it would be superfluous to say 
that he was no ordinary man; but, although on the roll of 
those who have acquired a title to immortality, by the im- 
mense share he had in the early successes of the Royalist 
army, justice is scarcely done him. There is no doubt but 
that it required the iron frame and indomitable spirit of the 
mountaineers he commanded, to battle so long against man, 
want, and the elements. But now that it is an established 
fact, that he has left behind him a disciplined and warlike 
army, and has awakened such a spirit in the north of Spain, 
that the cause of King Charles would be difficult to lose, it 
would be gross ingratitude to deny that nothing less than his 
extraordinary genius could have overcome the apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties which encompassed the Royalist 


party. P 

When he placed himself at the head of the partisans of the 
exiled Prince, they had been defeated, dispersed, or disarmed 
in all the provinces. All that Zumalacarregui could then 
rally of his discouraged followers scarcely exceeded 800 un- 
disciplined and badly-armed. men; and with this force he bade 
defiance to the usurping government, which had then on foot 
in the Peninsula above 120,000 men, including the veteran 
army of the constitutional war. For months, reinforcement 
succeeded reinforcement, and one. general followed another, 
even to the redoubted Mina, each with new plans and great 
projects, till their renown shrunk successively away before 
that of the Carlist leader, like waves that shiver against a rock. 

After destroying upwards of 50,000 men, and a number of 
officers, which it is fearful to think of,—after nearly clearing 
Navarre and the provinces,—and taking or causing the enemy 
to evacuate sixteen fortified places,—he died in the hour when 
his fortune was taking those wide and rapid leaps, which we 
so often see in the career of a great character. 

He found, as I have said, 800 badly-armed peasants and 
fourteen horses, and he left to the sovereign he had served so 
well, on the day of his death, 28,000 menf of well-organized 





*It is to the correspondent of the Morning Herald, a Mr. Mit- 
chel, that the public is indebted for the most impartial and correct 
narration of all that occurred during the civil war in the northern 
provinces of Spain, since the beginning of the contest. He spent 
some months in the Christino camp, and was afterwards repeatedly 
in our own. I do not mean to say that he has been always right; 
but on looking through the columns of the Morning Herald of the 
last year, I have been surprised at his general accuracy. 

+ Proclamation of Rodil at Mendavio on crossing the Ebro, July, 
1834. 

t Thirty-nine battalions: thirteen of Navarre, six of Alava, six 
of Guipuscoa, eight of Biscay, and six of Castille; one regiment of 
four squadrons of Navarrese lancers; one squadron of lancers of 
Alava; one squadron of lancers of Biscay ; one squadron of Cas- 
tille; besides five hundred horse and a thousand foct between 








Merino and Villalobos, in Old and New Castille. 
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and disciplined infantry, and 800 horse well mounted and 
— 28 pieces of artillery, and 12,000 spare muskets,— 
all won by his own good sword; for although the country 
offered him willing hands to wield them, it had been so com- 
pletely disarmed, that every weapon he gave them he was 
obliged to take from a living foc, and his arsenal, as he ex- 
pressed it, “ was in the ranks of the enemy.” From thence 


almost all the Carlist equipments—muskets, horses, and |i 


cannon, with the exception of 1500 muskets (all that he ever 
received from abroad,) and 200 horses, which would not 
supply the place of those lost in the campaign—had been 

en. Whole battalions are armed with new muskets having 
the Tower proof on them, or the marks of the French manu- 
factories, supplied to the Queen in virtue of the quadruple 
alliance, by the ministers of France and England, who little 
imagined they were sending them eventually to arm the 
partisans of Don Carlos. 

As the man whose genius mainly contributed to produce 
such a result, and the people who maintained what every 
body must admit to have been an extraordinary struggle, ma 
not be entirely uninteresting: and as at a distance of 800 
miles, and more than that, behind the barrier which the 
French government had hitherto established, it is difficult for 
people here to gather any information, except from sources 
whose intelligence, in a case of such party interest, is at least 
to be suspected, and who, like the two knights, always see the 
different faces of the black and white statue,—I have drawn 
a few sketches from which the reader may form an incom- 
plete, but, as far as it goes, a correct idea of this desolating 


civil war. I have interspersed them with some anecdotes of 


the man who disappeared from the theatre of his glory at the 
moment when he had attained the greatest eminence. 

I served a year under his orders, having thrown myself with 
more enthusiasm than prudence into a party whose existence 


was then precarious, but which I left when it had wn un-|and 


der his guidance from the dwarf to struggle on full equality 
of stature with its opponent, whose efforts during its early 
growth his skill enabled it to baffle. The circumstance of 
my having followed him in every action and skirmish durin 
that period, from the time when he was at the head of 6¢ 
men: till he left nearly 30,000, and perished by a distant and 
random shot from the walls of Bilboa, when the road to Ma- 
drid lay open to him, enabled me to see mich of the nature 
of the civil war, and the character of its great leader, which 
I studied in storm and in sunshine, in hours of peril and dis- 
appointment, as well as of victory and success. 

Being, as the reader may naturally suppose, of Carlist opi- 
nions, and identified in sentiments with those in whose de- 
fence I have been engaged, and whose cause I still regard 


ants in their capital, their large towns, and along the Camino- 
real while travelling in his carriage, knows nothing of the 
Spanish nation. Scantily peopled, and little cultivated— 
having, by the strange vicissitudes of her political history, 
retrograded while all the world advanced—Spain is conside- 
rably behind the rest of Europe in civilization, and also in its 
vices as well as in its virtues. This backwardness may be 
ina ee degree the effect of the American gold which poi- 
soned her energies, and of the desolating wars of latter years ; 
for war is like the bleeding of a patient, which leaves him 
either eventually strengthened, or long and fatally debilitated. 
With her, it is rather the ebb of a former civilization than the 
remnant of barbarism slowly dwindling away. 

At the present moment, society in Spain may be divided 
into two classes—the agricultural and that which, in French, 
is so appropriately termed the “ industrielle,” which includes 
all those concerned in the artificial part of a nation’s pros- 
perity—those who traffic, who manufacture, and who adminis- 
ter to the luxury of those classes which we are in England 
accustomed to look upon, if not as exclusively respectable, at 
least as the most so -in the nation, but which, producing no- 
thing, in reality are living on the sweat of the labourer’s 
brow. These, instead of being classes of predominant weight, 
ought rather to be subservient, in every country, but more so 
in Spain, where, excepting the peasantry, and those who, 
living in the midst of the peasantry, far from cities, mingle 
aristocratic blood and pretensions with their simplicity, all 
orders are totally degenerated and demoralized—selfish, 
treacherous, and effeminate. A Moorish ferocity is all that 
remains of their former high spirit and courage—the national 
love of honour is dwindled to a self-sufficient vanity, and the 
national avarice now pierces through, without those redeem- 
ing traits of en and generosity which were per- 
ceptible in the old Spanish character. Licentious in manners 
in morals,—cold-hearted, sordid, and dastardly, they have 
not the vices or the virtues of barbarians: universal corruption 
has destroyed their civilization. This seems a melaneholy 
picture ; but those who have mingled with their titled nobles, 
their statesmen, their higher orders of clergy, their commer- 
cial classes, their citizens generally, their military, and their 
rabble, will, I fear, not find it overcharged. 

Sweeping as this judgment may seem, it is not, however, 
the character I must give to the Spanish nation in general, 
but to a portion of the community which, happily, only forms 
about one-tenth part of it, although including all that we are 
wont to term the “ respectability,” and ing the wealth, 
the commerce, and the government of the state. By this frac- 
tion, as it comes immediately-under the eye of the traveller, 
he is too apt to judge of all Spaniards. But there isa wide and 


with attachment, [ have, as much as possible, confined myself|striking difference between the classes I have mentioned and 


to the narration of facts, as these reason more powerfully than 
any arguments. 

he sketches here offered may be rough and’ unpolished, 
as they fell from the pen of a soldier, the greater part written 
during the moments snatched from the active life of this sin- 
gular campaign ; but if the reader should tire by the way, he 
can but raise the siege and close the unamusing chapter. I 
have merely drawn a rough sketch with charcoal on a guard- 
house wall—neither memoir, travels, nor history—but which 
may haye the merit, perhaps only the merit (but that is the 
province of the reader, not of the writer, to judge) of being a 
sketch from the life. 


CHAPTER IL. 


State of Society in Spain—The Spanish Peasant—Parties—The 
— Monastic rs—Royalist feelings of the Peasant— 
The Prince’s chances of success. 


Sram, whether on account of the character of its 
ps sey se history, or the nature of the country, is infinitely 


the immense majority of those who cultivate, on a larger or a 
lesser scale, the soil, consisting chiefly of a try simple 
and untainted by the corruption which for the last century 
has enervated inhabitants of her cities. Independent and 
high-spirited, the Spanish peasant, isolated from those congre- 
gated masses it which all revolutions of manners and 
ideas for the better or the worse so speedily take place, has 
remained the same, or but little changed from what he was 
centuries He.has many defects, chiefly arising from his 
southern sky and his southern origin : he is indolent and cruel, 
but his faults are redeemed by many noble traits ; and, on the 
mm I have found in his character more to admire than to 
me. : 

These observations are, from all I have heard, applicable 
also to Portugal, and readily explain why, during the war, 
both in that country and in Spain, the effeminancy and cow- 
ardice of the officers offered so remarkable a contrast to the 
behaviour of the men; why, in Spain, all those whom we are 
accustomed to see leading in a nation were the first to bow 
to the French, while the peasant untiringly resisted his op- 
pressors ; and why, although no country offers so many ex- 
amples of self-devotion lal heveions; presents so many of 
treachery and pusillanimity—the latter, I fear, all to be found 
in the classes I have first described. 


from France than the distance in the post-book, or the} The nobility of Spain, once the most warlike in Europe, has 


Pyrenees that divide the two kingdoms, would seem to indi- 
cate. It is inhabited by a race of men, with ideas, feelings, 
and habits all different from those of their northern neigh- 
bours. ao a people apart, and cannot be weighed - in 
the same balance with their neighbours: it requires.a long 
and familiar knowledge to estimate them justly: they have 
exalted qualities and great defects; but to jate 

one must have become. acquainted with them during those 
moving scenes which stir up the ions in men’s bosoms to 


sunk into the most complete insignificance, as is always the 
case with an aristoc’ when the sword has become too 
heavy for its p- industrielles, who have already 
long thrown off the yoke of the clergy, seck to appropriate to 
er which has passed away from the nobles, 
and to rule with their gold the agriculturist, dopeiving oe 


both,| clergy of the authority the latter still retain over him. 


former, as I have said, possess in their ranks the wealth of the 
kingdom, and the majority of the officers of the army; they 





passions 
the surface. The stranger who has only viewed the inhabit-| also possess all the strong places and matériel of the country, 
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which alone have enabled and enable them to sustain them- 
selves asa party. ‘They have adopted the cause of the usurp- 


GN WITH ZUMALACARREGUI. 


against the other nine-tenths, they have for, a moment mana- 
cled the latter, who had no resource but the country, the 


ing government from personal interest, some with a view of|mountains, their numbers, and their energetic and indomitable 


forwarding their own designs, others to retain their situations, 
or from fear of losing their property—none, I may safely say, 
from attachment. A large portion are exaltados, ultras in 
liberal opinions, who aim either at anarchy or arepublic. At 
the same time, there is a striking difference between republi- 
canism in France and England, and republicanism in Spain. 
In the latter country, perhaps, it would be the bitterest enemy 
to anything like Agrarian laws, democratic sentiments being 
chiefly confined to the rich (who wish for as perfect an inde- 
pendence as possible for their own cities, where they could 
establish an aristocracy of wealth) and a small portion of the 
lower classes in the large towns, who look forward eagerly 
towards times of anarchy and confusion, not = as a stepping- 
stone to their ambition, but to satisfy their brutal passions. 
To these are opposed the peasantry, who are all Carlists, and 
form the great mass of the population, who alone have re- 
tained the original stamp of the Spanish character, and who, 
when roused, still exhibit flashes of its former independence 
and energy. Proud, indolent, and attached to their ancient 
usages, they are all royalists and legitimatists. Accustomed, 
from their ancient mode of government, to a great degree 
of personal liberty under a despotic form, they look with 
suspicion on the modern innovations which the liberals, in 
their march of new ideas, wish to introduce. 
perhaps given them an exaggerated horror of that revolution- 
ary fever which has for the last half century agitated Europe, 


and of which designing men have taken advantage to disturb 


nations, that, ever and anon returning to the same point, find 
they have only gone round a circle, and that the charlatans, 


who led the movement, alone rise uppermost by the changing 


of the wheel. The peasant, or rather the agriculturist, par- 
ticularly in the northern provinces—and of these principally I 
speak—is not only devoted to his ancient mode of govern- 


Experience has 


spirit. ‘To these advantages were added, although not their 
main inducement, feelings of religious enthusiasm. The per- 
secution of their monks and clergy, whom the lil s, still 
abing wen hatred at having been obliged to disgorge the 
church-lands bought in the time of the Constitution, had not 
— a apt ms ge of attacking, but already pro- 
ceeded to strip, uced an impression highly favourable to 
the cause of the Infant. 7 “ore 
The period thus chosen for assailing the Spanish cler 

was the worst that could have been selected. The many | 
terrible abuses which had crept, as is so often the case, into 
an unpersecuted church, where ambitious men make a step- 
ping-stone to their evil purposes of the sacerdotal character, 
had disappeared and become things of the past. The aboli- 
tion of the Inquisition, which Don Carlos is falsely charged 
with wishing to re-establish, and the difference the peasant 
found between the insensible rule of his clergy and that of 
his patriots in 1820, has confirmed him in his attachment not 
only to his curates and secular clergy, but also to the monastic 
orders, which it thus became highly impolitic. openly to at- 
tack. The wealth of the convents and monasteries, when 
the peasant sees the life of mortification which is led within, 
(particularly in the north of Spain, where the orders are 
girs | very rigid,) does not excite his cupidity: the poor have 
a right to profit by their endowments, and if he chooses to- 
morrow to abandon the world and enter their walls for shelter, 
it is at his option to share the cowl and cell, and the riches of 
the religious community. The people of Spain, altho 
not more sanctified than those in most other parts of the 
world, have a sincere faith in their religion, and a deep and 
superstitious reverence both for its forms and its ministers; 
and when they witnessed the unprovoked ill treatment of men 
who usually led quiet and peaceful lives, it was not difficult 


ment and line of monarchs, in consequence of his jealousy of|to interest them in their behalf, and make them believe that 


all that comes from. abroad, but also from his habits, feelings, 
and traditions. Having never suffered from the abuse of roy- 
alty, and, however it fared with the courtier and the citizen, 
having always enjoyed a great degree of personal independ- 


ence in the most arbitrary times,—he supports the rights of 


his sovereign with the same tenacity with which he would 


defend his own privileges if they were attacked. The suffer- 


ings of his country—and Spain, in the remembrance of the 
present generation, has been afflicted by many—are all asso- 
ciated with his recollection of the invasion of the French, 
who, although then slaves in fact, as undergoing the transi- 


tion from a republic to despotism, came with the words of 


liberty and equality in their mouths. 

Is it then altogether so strange and unaccountable, that a 
people should be so deluded and priest-ridden as not to see 
the advantages of progressing from a tyranny under which 
they are free, to a freedom rife with massacre and oppression? 
Are we to wonder if they remember that, under their kings 
and the ancient laws of Spain, they were prosperous and 
happy ; that their fleets swept the ocean, and gold flowed in 
from the conquered Indies; that Austria, Belgium and Italy 
were under their dominion; that, since the march of liberal 


ideas, Spain has been a bankrupt in the scale of power, the jest 


of the stranger, overrun by his armies, ground down by his 
avarice, and deeply wounded in her national and proverbial 
pride? 

Besides these evils, and the ex 
the dominion of their patriots under the government of the 
Cortes, the people are well aware that by the laws of Spain 
no female can wield the sceptre; and they feel it to be an 
insult to Spanish dignity to be governed by a woman. The 
Queen Christina so well knew how unpopular it would be to 
set aside the succession of the infant, Don Carlos, that when 
it was found that Ferdinand VII. was to have no male issue, 
she was obliged to throw herself unreservedly into the arms 
of the liberal party. That party had indeed brought about her 
marriage, in the hope of legally excluding Don Carlos from 
the throne, whom, on account of his uncompromising charac- 
ter they had every reason to fear. The army, which was in 
favour of the Infant, was officered anew, and placed entirely 
under the command either of the officers of the constitutional 
army, who had rebelled against him, or of men of known 
liberal opinions. The country was then divided into two 
parties, and so continues to this day. The majority of the 
inhabitants of the large towns, less than one-tenth of the 
population of Spain, are in favour of the Queen, either as a 
preliminary step towards a republic, or from interested mo- 
tives. Wielding all the artificial resources of the country 

PART I.—no, 37. 32 


the subversion of their religion itself was aimed at. 

We are told that the northern provinces are struggling, 
not for Don Carlos, but for their own privileges. This is not 
the case: royalism in the Spanish peasants is that feeling not 
now easily conceived by the rest of Europe—that spirit which 
animated the French of a past century, when the last words 
on the lips of a dying Frenchman were “ Pour Dieu et le 
Roi!” and the embers of which the republic that conquered 
Europe found it so difficult to quench in La Vendée. It is 
natural that the Spaniard having seen his rights and privi- 
leges, which from time immemorial, were respected by his 
monarchs, now trampled under foot by the liberals, should be 
strengthened in this feeling. The cause of Don Carlos, it 
will be seen, thus became identified with the laws, religion, 
and liberties of the peasant, not only in the northern pro- 
vinces, but all over Spain. The modern and so called liberal 
innovations which have been attempted to be introduced, 
while they have left one class free and independent, have 
given it an ascendency over the other but little deserved, and 
which the latter will never brook, having so immense a nu- 
merical superiority. The t, whose recollection is still 
animated with the battles which his forefathers have fought 
so often for their independence against the spirit of liberalism 
—a spirit that in Spain has attacked his happiness and his 
liberties with the mask fortunately from her visage, while in 
other lands she has veiled her hideousness till it became too 


rience they have had of| late to struggle—looks upon these innovations with a natural 


hatred. He is indolent and ignorant, but not debased by 
servility. Time and tradition have attached him (and he is 
violent in all his feelings) to the royal authority which is but 
remotely felt, and to his clergy, who claim his respect, not 
for their merits as men, but as ministers of a superior power. 

Ignorant as the peasant often is, he observes a nice distinc- 
tion between the clergy in their sacerdotal and their indivi- 
dual character—at least in the northern provinces such a dis- 
tinction is at the present day infinitely better understood than 
I could possibly have believed; but this has diminished in no 
manner his attachment to the usages of the religion ‘of his 
forefathers. I have seen a priest, while he was our prisoner 
for some political misdemeanor, and surrounded by the bayo- 
nets of the guards, joined by the soldiers in his devotions with 
the utmost fervour; but the instant after, had he made an 
attempt to escape, or had the order been given, the same 
soldiers would have shot him on the spot, the by-standers 
would have made no further comment.upon his death than if 
he had been a layman. 1 

Whatever may be held out to the peasant as an inducement 
to change, he judges of the future by the past, with all the 
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vity and shrewdness of the Spanish character. He has| Royalist ranks. If the cause of Don Carlos triumph, they be- 
fund that all liberal improvements rendered him only sub-|hold a prospect of happiness before them—if it fail, of total 
servient to the inhabitants of cities, and deprived him of his|ruin. For all they have already paid in contributions and 


wild freedom and. of institutions which 


had hallowed in| rations they have his full receipt: with this they are content, 


his estimation. Therefore he looks on all constitutional theo-| knowing that, if he reach Madrid, indemnification will be 
ries as adyranny which would rob his princes of their heri-| granted for all their losses. At the present period of the war, 
tage and himself of his independence, being satisfied as he is, | one decisive victory in the plains of Vittoria, and the insur- 
even if he avoid the gloomier side of the picture, that they | gents march on the capital; while such a battle, if won by 


hold not out to him the prospect of benefit. 


the constitutionalists, would but little advance them,—if lost, 


Having endeavoured to depict the feelings by which the| would be decidedly fatal. 


ple are animated, I shall now pass rapidly over the events 
that preceded and followed the death of Ferdinand. Such a 


summary may be the most satisfactory answer to the question — 


of—* Why Don Carlos has not already advanced upon Ma- 
drid?”—a question which will naturally be asked, when I 
have stated that nine-tenths of the country are decidedly in 
his favour. The account of what occurred previous to Ferdi- 


CHAPTER II. 


nand’s death shall be but brief, it being my intention princi-| Events previous to Ferdinand’s death—Don Carlos in Portugal— 


Ily to detail the enthusiastic devotion,—the sacrifices of 
ortune, life, and family made by the followers of Don Carlos, 


Sarsfield and Rodil—Don Carlos and Don Miguel. 


in the northern provinces, even before he came to risk his} Iv the whole of Spain, the population is Royalist, with the 

rson amidst a handful of followers in the mountains of his|€xception of Estremadura, where the landed property is divi- 

ereditary dominions, like Charles Stuart in the Highlands. |ded between a few nobles, the majority of whom belong to 
Hitherto, it is true, his success has not been decisive; but of| the liberal class, and exercise over a scattered population the 
his eventual triumph those who are acquainted with the popu-| sme influence which in other parts is enjoyed by the clergy. 
larity of his cause in the Peninsula, protracted as the struggle The inhabitants of the coast of Andalusia and Catalonia, of the 
may be, can have but little doubt. The northern provinces|maritime towns and the larger cities, which do not, as in 
can only be subdued by the extermination of the male popula-|other countries, form a large part of the population, in the 
tion, the transplanting of families, burning of harvests, and midst of which they are placed at wide intervals, may also be 
destroying every human habitation, as was attempted by the|Comsidered as exceptions. I do not mean to say that the 
French Convention in La Vendée. But to effect all this in| people in these districts are so intensely devoted to the Royal- 
a country like the present seat of war, which baffled the|!st cause as in the northern provinces at the present hour, 
genius of Napoleon with all his legions, and where every where every suffering and sacrifice has added a fresh link to 
arbitrary act, instead of striking terror, arms fresh masses of|their attachment, and, with that tenacity peculiar to the 
its population, would require, I apprehend, a larger army than|Spanish character, has bound them more firmly to their 
was ever marshalled under any man since the oT of Xerxes, |opinions. But there is fully as much royalism in the former 


Tt would, moreover, be forced to feed upon itself, 


ike a swarm | Provinces now, as there was in the latter at the commtence- 


of lemings, when its work was done. I am aware that the ment of their insurrection. _The Andalusians and Catalans 
public at a distance has been accustomed to receive very dif-|being less warlike, and their country less calculated for a 
ferent impressions; but people have so long been kept in|Struggle-against an enemy who had taken all the precautions 
ignorance of facts by the intrigues of the Stock Exchange|to crush the evil growing against him in the bud, and who 
and the confederate Jews, its rulers, the Rothschilds and| had disciplined armies and all the resources in the kingdom 
Mendizabals, who, like the jackals and vultures, fatten their| in his power, were easily put down, although they rose more 
carrion carcasses where the fray has been, and, as Byron so simultaneously and enthusiastically than their fellow-subjects 


appropriately expresses it— 


“Stand afresh, 
To cut from nations’ hearts their pound of flesh ;” 


that it is time they should be made acquainted with the real 


state of thi 


of the north. The party who wished to deprive Don Carlos 
of his rights, having secured the army, during the ministry of 
Zea Bermudez, by replacing all the officers of the Cortes, and 
expelling those who were known or suspected of entertaining 
opinions favourable to legitimacy ; having also, by means of a 
numerous and highly-paid police, laid hands on all who were 


In the whole of the north of Spain, the| obnoxious to them, and armed their partisans under the name 


country districts are, with trifling exceptions, favourable to|of Urbanos, or civic guard, were enabled, on the death of 
Don Carlos; and the Queen, in all her usurped domains, has| Ferdinand, to effect easily that, which, without these pre- 
not by her intrigues been able to secure one town or village| cautions, would have caused a rising en-masse of three-fourths 


so entirely devoted to her, as the provinces now the seat of] of Spain. 

] So intense is the interest they take in Alth 
the war, that it exceeds belief: now, as in the case of Pizzaro, 
when he had burned his navy, retreat is impossible; they 


war are to the King 


ough the Royalists foresaw the coup d’ état that was 
preparing, and Ferdinand was highly unpopular with them, 
they considered him as their lawful sovereign; and true to 


have only to conquer, or die in the struggle. When we re-|the tenor of their opinions, as it was contrary to their prin- 
collect that they are engaged against a purely artificial force,| ciples to rebel against him in favour of one who was still only 


which diminishes day by day, while they are cheered on by 
the wishes of nine-tenths of Spain, who hail the royal army as 
saviours and liberators, the issue may be guessed. The death 
of Zumalacarregui, the modern Scanderbeg, no doubt has re-| was rendered imbecile by 
tarded for many months the triumph of the King; indeed, had 


heir to the crown, they allowed themselves, with their eyes 
open, to be shackled for a future day. Some few, indeed, and 
particularly the army, — well persuaded that the King 

is malady, and indignant at his 
countenancing the attempt to deprive his brother of his heri- 


that general died four months sooner, it would probably have/|tage, were for rising immediately, and proclaiming the Infant 
proved fatal to the cause in that part of Spain; although I am|Don Carlos regent, an event which, even by his strict and 
convinced that the smouldering fire would, ere ing have| positive orders, he had great difficulty in preventing. The 


broken out in another. But, in dying, he bequeath 


to his| officers of the guard had many private interviews with him, 


party all the elements of success; he had, besides, destroyed | but he constantly refused his consent; and these propositions 
that part of the opposing army which was composed of vete-|being discovered, they were in consequence shortly after- 


rans of the Constitutional war, as well as the reputations of| wards dismissed by 


e@ ministry from the army. For the 


the best generals, who had been successively sent against him.|long series of intrigues by which the will of the deceased 

Although it is impossible to foresee the final issue of the| monarch was extorted from him, I refer the reader to the in- 
contest, as this war has added another proof to the number| teresting work of the Baron de: Los Vellos. By some it is 
already existing, that the race is not always to the swift, nor|affirmed that his last will was extorted from him when in a 


the battle to the st 


rong—yet those who have really seen the|state of imbecility, and by others it is said to have been a com- 


spirit by which the people are animated, and the nature of the| plete forgery ; although, from his unprincipled character, it is 


country, will judge, as well as myself, that even in case the| unn 


royal army 


ould meet with many and fatal reverses, it|/although his, was never in his gift. 


to account for his having | ay away that which, 
t is certain that when 


would be impossible to subdue the people otherwise than by| speechless, and almost senseless, he was tortured by being 


extermination. Besides the sentiments by which they are 


emer ber oh families and fortunes are so entirely com 


driven, literally held upright, in his state-carriage, to quiet 


pro-| the royalist and ultra-liberal party; and in the latter days of 


ey must risk the last chance. Their fathers,| his life, the depriving his brother of his right—the fits of re- 
sons, and relations have either fallen, or are fighting in the r he-we ti 





morse to which he was subject, his retractation—and then his 
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again doing that which he evidently knew to be an injustice, 
affords the miserable picture of the second childhood of a 
weak and immoral character. 

The friends and adherents of Don Carlos were already sub- 
jected to the persecution of the Liberals, particularly those 
who, from their known attachment to that prince, were most 
feared. The venerable Bishop of Leon, who had been long 
known as one of the most valuable and disinterested advisers 
of the crown, was dismissed from his office of councillor of 
state; and so far did the liberals proceed, that even the 
Duchess-of Beira, a princess of the family of Portugal, and 
sister of the Infant’s wife, who was hated on account of her 
firmness of character, and the attachment evinced to her by 
the Royalists, was banished. So beloved was this princess, 
that all those around her followed ker in her exile. Don 
Carlos, finding that very soon no alternative would be left 
him but of remaining a captive, or authorising a civil war 
against his brother, accompanied his sister-in-law to Portugal, 
taking with him his wife and family. They left Madrid on 
the 16th of March, 1833, and although every effort was made 
by the government to prevent it, al] along the road the prince 
received the most flattering marks of esteem. Zea Bermudez 
then assembled the Cortes, for the ancient ceremony of the 
Jura, or taking the oath of fidelity to the King’s daughter, 
Isabella, who was proclaimed Princess of the Asturias, and 
heiress to the throne. But though the ceremony of the Jura 
was rendered as magnificent and pompous as possible, the 
gloomy silence of the people, so unusual to a Spanish assem- 
bly, who evince their satisfaction in rather a noisy manner, 
clearly evinced that they did not acquiesce in what was going 
on. The absence of the highest prelate of the Spanish 
church, the Archbishop of Toledo, Don Pedro Inguanzo, to 
whiom, according to’ an ancient custom observed for many 
centuries, the princes, bishops, and grandees of the kingdom 
were in the habit of taking the oath, appeared to render it 
invalid and incomplete. Cordoba was sent to the Infant in 
Portugal, to demand, in the name of his brother, that he 
should publicly recognise his niece, Maria Isabella, as Prin- 
cess of the Asturias, and heiress to the throne. 

Don Carlos unites to a mild disposition a firmness of cha- 
racter which had long seemed lost in the family. When, by 
an act of unparalleled treachery on the part of Napoleon, in 
1808, the prince was led prisoner to Bayonne with his family, 
and after a council held at the chateau of Marans (which has 
since been burned, and still stands in ruins in the midst of his 
vast garden,) the Emperor proposed to the Infants to renounce 
their right to the crown of Spain and accept in exchange that 
of Etruria—frightened at his threats, Ferdinand and his advi- 
sets (excepting the Marquess of Labrador, one of the few 
Spanish grandees who have uniformly conducted themselves 
honourably) acquiesced and signed the agreement. But Don 
Carlos, although there was little chance then of his ever 
coming to the throne, refused to abdicate his rights, saying, 
that “It would be a dishonouraole concession, and that he 
would die first.” It was, therefore, unlikely that, when in 
Portugal, out of the power of his enemies, he would commit 
the act of. imbecility demanded of him. He published a de- 
claration, which he sent to all the courts of Europe, and 
besides addressed the following epistle to his brother :— 

“Dearest Brother,—This morning, at ten o’clock, my se- 
cretary, Plazaola, came to inform me that Cordoba, your 
envoy, desired to know at what hour it would suit me to 
receive the communication of a royal order. I sent to say 
that twelve would be a convenient hour. He came a few 
minutes before one, and I immediately received him. He 
gave me the official document, which I read; after which I 
told him, that my dignity and character allowed me only to 
answer in a direct manner, that you were my king and lord, 
and moreover my brother—a brother well beloved, whom I 
had attended in his adversity. You desire to know whether 
I intend to take the oath of fidelity to your daughter, as Prin- 
cess of the Asturias. I need not tell you how much I should 
wish to take that oath ; you know me, and can judge that I 
speak from my heart. Nothing would be more agreeable to 
me than to be the first to recoynise your daughter, and save 
you all the trouble and embarrassment my refusal must ocea- 
- ; but my conscience and my honour forbid it. The rights 

possess are so sacred, that. I cannot put them aside—rights 
which I derived from God, when he caused me to be born in 
my present station, and of which he only ean deprive me by 
giving you a son, an event I desire perhaps more than your- 

f es, it is my duty to defend the rights of those who 
may come after me, and therefore I think myself bound to 
transmit the accompanying Declaration, which I address to 
you in the most solemn manner—to you, and to all the sove- 


reigns, to whom [ hope you will communicate it. . Adieu, my 
dear brother; doubt not that I shall be ever devoted to you, 
and that your happiness shall ever be the object of your 
brother, , 
“CaRios, 
“ DECLARATION, 

“TI, Carlos-Maria-Isidore de Borbon-y-Borbon, Infant of 
Spain, fully convinced of my legitimate rights to the crown 
of Spain, if I survive your majesty, you leaving no male issue, 
do declare that my conscience and my honour forbid my ac- 
knowledging any other but my own. 

“To our King, from his affectionate brother and faithful 


vassal, 
(Signed) 
“ The Infant Don Cartos de Borbon-y-Borbon. 
“ Palace of Ramalhao, April 29th, 1833.” 


Five months after, the death of the King took place, In 
the afternoon of the 29th of September he expired, his attend- 
ants still thinking him asleep. Don Carlos was then in Portu- 
gal, where he had been received by Don Miguel, who treated 
him in a way that soon evinced the indecision which eventu- 
ally lost him his crown. The Infant had been followed to 
that country by a numerous suite, and was afterwards joined 
by many other Spaniards, although the greater part of those 
who attempted to reach-him were cut off on the road. The 
Curate Merino—the Mina of the plains—now more than sixty 
years of age, and already famous in two wars, proceeded to 
offer his services to Don Carlos; and Brigadier Cuevillas, ex- 
governor of Saragossa, endeavoured to join him with 
horse, the greater part of which he was unfortunate enough to 
lose on the way. Cuevillas obtained in a singular manner 
the order of Charles III. On being introduced into the King’s 
apartment, he said, “I have come to join your majesty, but 
not alone; five hundred brave Castilians, armed and mounted, 
came with me to lay their services at their sovereign’s feet.” 
The King, delighted at such an unexpected reinforcement, 
and not yet knowing that the five hundred had dwindled to a 
few horsemen on their long and perilous route, instantly 
threw the ribbon round his neck, as a reward for his ngey 2 
They both returned to Spain by order of the Infant, to 
ready to raise partisans in his favour. Much might have been 
done by Don Carlos before’ his brother’s death to counterba- 
lance the energetic efiorts of the Christinos, as the supporters 
of the infant princess and Queen Christina were termed: but 
unfortunately, although in a more honourable way, the Infant 
Don Carlos possessed the same weakness as Ferdinand. 
When every tie was broken between them, and common 
prudence required of him to counteract the intrigues of the 
Queen and prepare for the death of the King, by giving assu- 
rance to his numerous friends. that it was his intention to join 
them, and thus encourage their efforts, he obstinately refused, 
saying, that it was a pot of conscience with him not to stir 
while his brother lived. ‘This was one of the first of those 
numerous errors against which the King’s cause has so mar- 
vellously struggled ; for if it has not been lost a hundred 
times, it is not the fault of those engaged in its support. 

When the death of the King became known, the intrigues 
of the party who had usurped the government in the name of 
Isabella II. were met by public indignation. Notwithstand- 
ing the precautionary measures which they had taken, all 
those provinces where the people had not yet becn disarmed, 
or not kept down by the Urbanos, (who, being composed of 
the wealthier classes, nearly all favoured the new govern- 
ment as a step towards the adoption of their liberal opinions,) 
would have risen in favour of Don Carlos, and, if he had then 
presented himself, the Queen’s party would have been over- 
whelmed. As it was, had it not been for the deplorable want 
of skill and activity on the part of the Royalists, and the ab- 
surd way in which they remained without organization, com- 
munication, or intelligence, they aught have retained posses- 
sion of Castile, Leon, Navarre, the Basque provinces, 
which were. then all in their hands; but of this we shall 
speak hereafter at length. Don Carlos was prevented from 
joing them by the army of observation of Rodil, which, un- 
der the command of Sarsfield, was stationed on that frontier : 
thus the prince was necessarily subjected to the reproach of 
being a weak and pusillanimous character, afraid to draw that 
sword which he endeavoured to persuade his countrymen to 
use for him. ‘This was the received opinion abroad; and be- 
fore his arrival in Navarre, it was participated by many of his 
partisans. 

Sarsfield, whose father was Irish and commanded one of 
the battalions of the Irish Legion, had always been known as 
a legitimist. On the death of the King, he remained five 
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days withovt sending in his adhesion to the Queen's govern- 
ment, evidently waiting for overtures from Don Carlos, who 
had now become Charles V., of the line of Bourbon. Whe- 
ther the King’s counsellors were actuated by jealousy of the 
general’s foreign extraction, or that it was impossible to com- 
munieate with him, they committed the unpardonable blun- 
der of sending in the first instance to Rodil. A more unfor- 
tunate error for the King’s cause could not have been com- 
mitted. °Rodil was, in all his opinions, a staunch republican ; 
and Sarsfield, stung at the idea of proposals having been made 
to one under his orders, instantly sent in his submission to the 
Queen. 

In the midst of the wreck of Miguel’s army, without pro- 
tection, without money, often without provisions, and at last 
pursued by Rodil, who had orders to capture them, the King 
and his ily suffered privations and humiliations which 
almost exceed belief. The Queen and Princess of Beira sold 
their jewels for 50001. for the relief of their followers, who 
were without horses or clothing; and when they embarked 
and were obliged to leave many faithful adherents behind, the 

incess parted with the last valuable article she possessed, a 

iamond comb, which, on account of its being a gif, she 
esteemed above all price. On this occasion Colonel Wylde 
behaved very handsomely. To such a state were the royal 
family reduced, that when obliged to fly to Zamusca, from the 
pursuit of Rodil, having lost all their equipage, they found 
themselves without a p B e of clothes, On one occasion 
they were so badly lodged, that the rain, piercing through the 
roof, deluged their beds, and the Queen, already in ill health, 
was obliged to sit up all night wrapped in a mantel. On an- 
other occasion food was so scarce, that the royal children 
stole out and asked for bread from the gardes-du-corps, who, 
having eagerly devoured their own scanty pittance, had no- 
thing to give them. The Queen, having discovered the cir- 
cumstance, although a woman of great fortitude, could not 
help shedding tears. In the midst of all these sufferings, the 
King, however, preserved the greatest equanimity, and had 
always the usual smile on his lips which must have been far 


which, after all, were nothing more than armed crowds, a 
body without a soul,every one commanding and no one obey- 
ing, till they were dispersed by the government troops almost 
without an effort. Each one then returned to his home, and 
the faction was disarmed and punished in detail, for the want 
of some men of ability to take advantage of the disposition of: 
the inhabitants. If Zumalacarregui had then been with them, 
they might perhaps have marched on Madrid without a shot 
being fired; for besides at least thirty thousand men under 
the orders of Merino, Cuevillas, and Verastegui in Biscay, 
upwards of twenty thousand men had been raised by Zavala, 
the Marquis of Valdespina, Armencha, Eraso, and Simeon de 
la Torre, and held possession of Vittoria and Bilboa. Rodil 
was at that time occupied in watching the frontier of Portu- 
gal; guerrillas had been formed in Arragon and Catalonia, as 
the Carlists could not find arms sufficient to take the field 
there in any other way, and the whole of Spain was held on 
so uncertain a tenure by the Queen, that her army could no- 
where spare detachments. With one-tenth of the sacrifices 
they have since made, the Royalists of Biscay alone might 
have procured an easy triumph ; but as much apathy seemed 
to pervade the ranks of the Carlists as there was energy dis- 
played by the Queen’s party. The former were disarmed and 
pa beet | through Castile, in a manner which to this day they 
have themselves difficulty in accounting for. The Curate 
Merino with two hundred horse alone maintained himself, 
and has continued to do so down to the present hour, although 
so repeatedly killed by the French and English papers. A 
large body of Castilians also passed into the province of 
Alava; but on the entry of Sarsfic'd into Vittoria, which 
place General Uranga, who commanded the Royalists, was 
obliged to abandon in consequence of being unsupported, they 
shortly afterwards shared the same fate. Sarsfield had been 
made viceroy of Navarre, and had received orders to quell the 
insurrection in the northern provinces; but having embraced 
the Queen’s cause more from pique than any other motjve, he 
acted like a man fighting against his conscientious opinions. 
Sarsfield is descended from the celebrated general of James 


absent from his heart. When the disgraceful capitulation of|II. of the same name, and has the reputation of being the best 


Evora was about to be signed, he proposed a plan, too bold to 
have been expected from a man hitherto remarkable for his 
mild and unadventurous spirit. It was, that Don Miguel 
should shut himself up in Elvas with a strong garrison, while 
he should attempt, with 13,000 men, (still disposable,) to 
effect the conquest of his dominions, and, if successful, then 
to return and liberate his ally. The plan was, however, more 
daring than feasible; for the Spanish army was too obedient 


and bravest officer in Spain, but is said to be of a very hasty 
disposition, and to indulge in an excessive passion for drink, 
which often leads him to commit the maddest acts. It is re- 
lated of him, that on one occasion during the war of independ- 
ence, having had some dispute with Minio, afterwards colonel 
of cuirassiers of the guard, he defied him to strike a nail in 
the gates of Barcelona (which was then garrisoned by the 
French) before him, and calling out to his staff that all who 


to its officers, as the event proved, to have passed over to his|did not follow were cowards, he mounted his horse and pro- 


standard; and he would have found himself between Rodil on 
the one side, and the Pedroites on the other. ‘The venerable 


ceeded full gallop with a hammer and nail in his hand, and it 
was only when half of the officers around him had been swept 


Bishop of Leon did all in his power to persuade Miguel, but|down by the grape of the fortress that he could be persuaded 
in vain, saying, “ Your cay may yet recover your crown ;|to retire. 


but, to find it, you must pass through Madrid with us.” “1 


Notwithstanding the command of the Queen’s troops had 


would do as you wish,” r-plied Miguel, “ but I am convinced|been confided to him there was but little doubt that he re- 


no one would follow me.” And the capitulation was signed. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


pented already of having embraced the revolutionary cause ; 
indeed, he did everything in his power to favour the insur- 
gents as far as he could without compromising himself; and it 
1s evident that it was his intention to have passed over with 
all his division, and proclaimed Charles V., had he seen a 
reasonable chance of success. Instead of marching on Bilboa, 
which he ought to have done in the first instance, he re- 
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Tr is a common error on this side of the Pyrenees to ima-|dence, 


shot, and the Marquis of Valdespina, who already at an ad- 
vanced age, and having lost an arm in the war of indepen- 
had sacrificed a princely fortune to his opinions, ad- 


ine that the partisans of Don Carlos are confined to the| vanced upon Onate with upwards of 14,000 men to meet the 
Basque provinces, On the death of Ferdinand, his cause was|Queen’s army. But his followers having been left for several 
now so warmly embraced as in Castile. The Royalist|days without ammunition, without rations, and without organi- 


volunteers in that province and in Biscay, who had not then 


been disarmed, amounti 
lians, proclaimed Don Carlos. Bands of arm 
bled—the 
idle at least since the days of the constitution—and retired 


zation, the greater part, tired and disgusted, retired to their 


to more than thirty-eight batta-|own homes. 
f } men assem- 
peasant furbished up his musket which had lain|Castilians who had joined them ; the Alavese reproaching the 


The Alavese dispersed in a similar manner, as well as the 


Castilians with havmg abandoned them, and the Jatter taunt- 


officers and hidalgos of the class half peasant and half gentle-|ing the Alavese with their inaction. Sarsfield, finding that 


man, of which Cervantes describes his hero as a member, took 


he would seriously compromise himself by further delay, at 


down their swords which had hung useless on their walls|length advanced.’ When at Durango, about eighteen miles 
since the days when Spain was L epeerd These weapons|from Bilboa, the authorities, who were suspected of attach- 


were the long straight ee of 
the curved sword of the German trooper, or the broad-edged 


sabre of our own cavalry. Such were the leaders who, mount- 


ing their steeds, plac 


e heavy horse of France,|ment to Don Carlos, surrendered to him several hundred 


muskets; instead of taking possession of them, Sarsfield re- 
plied, “I have no time now to receive them—keep them till 


themselves at the head of knots of|to-morrow.” This was reposing a dangerous confidence in 





insurgents, which gradually swelled into imposing bands, but|them, which looked almost like the hope that they would 
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carry them off a the night; but such was the discou- 
ragement that prevailed that it was not attempted; and the 
next day the Queen’s army entered Bilboa without resistance. 
The general behaved with the greatest lenity, and was in 
consequence a very short time afterwards removed from the 
command, under the pretence that his health was too délicate. 
When, after the defeat of Valdes, as a last resource Sarsfield 
was begged to accept the command, he replied ironically, 
that “ His health would not permit him.” 

Armencha, Zavala, Eraso, all officers of high rank and in- 
fluence in the country, and Simeon de la Torre, who had 
been a lieutenant of the guard, continued, however at the 
head of the most determined of their partisans, to proclaim 
the cause of Charles V. in the mountains of Biscay and Gui- 
puscoa, where they maintained, with varying success, a guer- 
rilla warfare, without exciting any serious alarm at Madrid. 
Petty skirmishes took place every day, but the Carlists were 
unable to keep their ground against the smallest corps of the 
regular troops. As Bilboa, like most commercial cities, con- 
tained’a large population very favourable to liberal ideas, and 
as in a country like Spain, where opinions on both sides are 
carried to extremes, it is idle to look for anything like mode- 
ration, a degree of enmity was excited there against the 
Royalists beyond what party differences can warzant. Pri- 
vate as well as political feuds had, long before the death of 
Ferdinand, disturbed the city, and armed groups of either 
party used to go out, on the pretext of shooting game, but in 
reality to-meet each other in the vineyards and woodlands 
around the town. The commencement of the civil war was 
therefore carried on (particularly in Biscay) with a degree 
of barbarity which is only witnessed in wars where family is 
armed against family. 1 will give an example of cruelty 
exercised against Zavala, boven! what Europe would believe 
of the modern ages and of the party who profess to desire 
nothing but the improvement of Spain. Having, when pur- 
sued, sometimes obstinately defended himself, his two daugh- 
ters, who had fallen into the hands of the Christinos, were 
dragged about, and always carried forward with the tirailleurs 
in every encounter by the garrison of Bilboa, which had daily 
skirmishes with him. Zavala, fearful of injuring his own 
children, was obliged to prevent his partisans from returning 
the enemy’s fire, and precipitately to retreat. At length, 
driven almost to desperation between the reproaches of his 
party and his paternal feelings, he sacrificed the latter to his 
duty and having harangued his followers, placed them in 
ambush near a little village, of which I have forgotten the 
name, situated between Guernica and the sea. The enemy, 
being informed of the circumstance, advanced along the road, 
pee Oreo as usual his two daughters. Zavala, in a firm 
voice, but with tears in his eyes, ordered his men to open 
their fire ; and, instantly rushing in with the bayonet, was for- 
tunate enough to recover his children unhurt: they had, how- 
ever, narrowly escaped, two of those who held them being 
killed by the first discharge. His devotion was rewarded 
with victory; the enemy was dispersed and routed, and the 
regiment of Chinchilli left several hundred dead and’ wounded 
on the field. 

Although this may appear more like a fiction, of the time 
of the Moslem dominion, or the dark ages, when chivalry was 
struggling with barbarism, than a reality, not only is it a story 
well known and accredited in the provinces, but attested by 
many credible witnesses whom I have seen and heard. In 
times of civil warfare, generally, men’s virtues and vices are 
seen in extremes ; and in Spain, whether from its climate, its 
limited civilization, or its remains of Moorish blood, its inha- 
bitants seem always under the influence of stronger passions 
—which lead alike to crimes and virtues—than those known 
to our northern regions. 

_ Zavala was usually reproached with his timidity in exposing 
his men, although his personal bravery was incontestible. 
Simeon de la Torre had nothing in his favour but his valour. 

was, in reality, the man who organized the insurrection, 
and the only one capable of commanding with success. Of 
one of the richest families in the Rongal, he had distinguished 
himself in — wars, having risen to the rank of colonel 
in the regular army, and commanded the frontier line of the 
western Pyrenees for several years. Attended only by a 
handful of men, he proclaimed Charles V. on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1833, at Roncesvallos, a spot already celebrated in his- 
tory for the defeat of Charlemagne’s army by the Basques, in 
774, and immortalized as the place where Roland, one of the 
Tavaders, and the hero of ancient chronicle and legendary 
song, breathed his last. Eraso had, however, an enemy to 
struggle with far more merciless than the Queen’s partisans ; 
an illness which had long been undermining him, and by 


which at length he was so overcome, that he was a to 
be carried over the French frontier, where he took refuge in 
a borde, as the isolated cottages in the Pyrenees are called. 
Even these resorts of the smugglers, which in ordinary times 
the French police do not care to visit, were then strictly 
searched, so great was their vigilance, and he was taken and 
sent prisoner as far as Angouléme. tn many other parts of 
Spain partial risings were effected; but although brave and 
full of hope, without plan or arrangement, or any chief worthy 
of notice to guide them, the insurgents were quickly crushed 
by the generals, who overran the provinces, proclaiming mar- 
tial law, and executing it with severity by means of a force 
gained over by promised rewards aud immediate largesses. 
Generally the Carlists were punished so effectually and so 
promptly, that the very names of those who raised the stand- 
ard of legitimacy remained unknown to their fellow-partisans 
of other provinces.’ Andalusia, Grenada, Catalonia, and Arra- 
gon, where for a long time the bands of Carnicer (afterwards 
taken in Castille, where he was travelling in disguise, and 
shot) were never heard of, all had their martyrs to the popu- 
lar opinion ; but we know in reality of little more of what 
took place, than that some movements were made. On the 
death of Santos-Ladron, ex-governor of Pampeluna, who had 
proclaimed Don Carlos in Navarre, his party was at its low- 
est e¥b; but as this circumstance forms a remarkable epoch 
in the sanguinary civil war of which it is my intention to de- 
tail a few passages, it may not be uninteresting to give a 
short account of that kingdom and its adjacent provinces, as 
well as of the character of the inhabitants. 

Navarre is situated between the Pyrences on the north, 
Arragon on the east, the Basque —— on the west, and 
the Ebro and Castille on the south. Its population is com- 
puted at about two hundred and eighty thousand souls; but 
beyond the limits of his tiny kingdom, the Navarrese looks 
rather on the other Spaniards as his fellow-subjects than his 
fellow-countrymen. From the northernmost extremity to the 
large and fertile plains in the vicinity of the Ebro, called La 
Rivera, it is but one succession of mountains, where the 
stranger is lost and confused in the labyrinth of long and nar- 
row valleys, deep glens, and wild and gigantic rocks. In the 
northern part, adjoining the Pyrenees, the hills are higher 
and bolder than in the southern districts; but there is no part 
where cavalry can march a whole day without dismounting. 
In some parts the mountains are girt at their base by forests 
of chestnut trees or the Spanish oak, called “ encina,” whose 
acorn roasted is as palatable as the chestnut; higher up they 
are clothed with brushwood, or mere heath or furze, and their 
summits exhibit in all its nakedness the gray or black stone 
of which lower down huge and fantastic masses show them- 
selves. Some of the heights are almost wholly barren, afford- 
ing a scanty but aromatic herbage to herds of shagged moun- 
tain colts, or flocks of sheep and goats. The hut of a shep- 
herd, covered with large flakes of dais or a lonely chapel to 
which a line of crosses points the way, is the only object 
which arrests the attention, with the exception here and 
there of a solitary tree which often either the wind or light- 
ning has shivered, and whose trunk seems to have outlived 
the ambition of rising above its dwarf companions of the soil. 
Generally, the earth speaks more of the indolence of the inha- 
bitants than of the avarice of nature; and there are thousands 
and thousands of acres on the mountains which, if planted, 
would produce a grape that would sparkle high in the glass 
of the epicure, and far su the heavy and luscious beverage 
grown in the fatness of the plains. In some parts the ever- 
green arbutus darkens the hills with its deep foliage, which 
is like that of the laurel, bearing in autumn a fruit, a perfect 
strawberry in appearance, but .insipid to the taste and intoxi- 
cating in its effect. Occasionally in this wilderness stretches 
a deep valley abounding in corn and maize, and studded with 
villages; sometimes it is of considerable extent, like the 
plains of Pampeluna or those of Vittoria and Salvatierra, in 
which, from the heights of the Sierra, you look down on forty 
or fifty villages stretched beneath your feet, between you and 
the blue ridge of hills which walls them in on the other side. 


In the southern part the vine and olive succeed to the Indian’ 


corn. From one valley to another lead many roads; and 
sometimes, on account of the natural obstacles, they deviate 
so much, that they are double the distance of the innumerable 
paths which cut straight across the mountain, but difficult for 
anything save a goat or a Navarrese to tread,—rugged and 
steep, and at times so narrow, that you may almost span the 
way with your extended fingers, with perhaps a ravine of 
some hundred feet gaping or a torrent roaring below. From 
one cluster of villages to another, the distance is usually from 











five to twelve miles; but generally there are formidable de- 
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files and deep precipices to encounter ere you reach them. 
In winter, the way which has been worn in the ascents of the 
solid rock, and into which the rain has beaten the soil, form- 
ing a succession of reservoirs of mud a foot or two in depth, 
considerably impedes the traveller’s progress; and in summer 
presents a rugged and irregular flight of steps, where every 
instant the iron of the mules’ or horses’ shoes is slipping on 
the naked stone. Men who have to traverse such ground, 
particularly if they have to carry the baggage of regular 
troops, are exhausted by the shortest marches, while the 
people of the country go through wood and ravine, straight 
as the fox or wolf, and can always overtake, without the pos- 
sibility of being overtaken. In some places the ground is so 
much covered, that an invading force has no idea of the proxi- 
mity of the enemy. That enemy has his spies and guerrillas, 
and the invaders cannot detach men on expeditions of disco- 
very, because when a few hundred yards from the main body 
they are always liable to be cut off. Go which road they 
will, still he has always time to take another—to leave them 
if pursuing, exhausted with the chace, in localities where to 
encamp or to quarter is equally incommodious or perilous. _ 
The villages differ considerably in size and cleanliness; 
the church and steeple being a very prominent feature in the 
midst of the group of houses which are either built in reddish 
or grayish stone. Generally the pueblos or villages @re in 
clusters, and it has a pleasing effect on the ear of the stranger 
when, at the termination of the hour, he hears it tolled forth 
in a wide valley from innumerable brazen tongues, as it were, 
echoing one another. In the north the villages are usually 
built in hollows; in the south, on the contrary, they seem to 
prefer a rising ground to the valley. The houses are of a mid- 
dling size, and the shell solidly built, but incommodious. Per- 
haps the curate’s house is partly painted white, and _ has, by 
way of luxury, a few panes of ye hop but even this is rare in 
the mountain-villages. The ground-floor is occupied by the 
stables: the kitchen, which, in the real Basque cottages, is 
only the base of an enormous chimney, being on the first or 
second story. One singular feature of every house, however 
mean, is the arms rudely sculptured over the doorway. Where 
the fire is not made in the middle of the kitchen, behind the 
dogs on which half the trunk of a tree is thrown, appears an 
enormous iron sheet, on which the arms of Navarre or the 
-de-lis are figured in relief. In their wars with an 
earlier dynasty, the 7 * of France little thought that the 
loyal emblem of the House of Bourbon would one day be 
banished to the cottages of Spain. The furniture is rude and 
simple; but in some houses a few chests, inlaid with ebony 
and ivory, and of antique workmanship, show that their fore- 
fathers were either wealthier or more luxurious than the 
present generation. 
Excepting in the Rivera, where many-possess large pro- 
rties, few of the inhabitants are rich: on the other hand, 
wever, few are absolutely poor; and none need be so if 
moderately industrious. ealth does not, however, seem to 
hold out sufficient temptation to induce them to continued 
exertion. It is true, that what they have of superfluous pro- 
duce they can turn to gold; which, when they have it, lies 
idle in their coffers, without their seeking to multiply it, or 
ure those luxuries which render it desirable. In the 
ivera arc many individuals, who, possessing many thousand 
dollars in specie, conceal them in time of war, and leave them 
unemployed in time of peace, and live and clothe themselves 
not a degree better than their neighbours. They have all 
the indolence common to the southron, which explains the 
fact of their having for so many years supported the contend- 
ing armies of friend and foe; a fact which, without a know- 
ledge of the people and their resources, it is difficult to under- 
stand. In time of e, the peasant tills no more of his field 
than he requires, although his own exertions might suffice for 
producing three or four times more of bread and wine than is 
wanted for his own consumption. In time of war, when he 
must furnish rations, he is obli to work; and, therefore, 
excepting that he is forced to labour, remains much in the 
same condition as before—the unquiet times, which ruin 
other lands, serving strangely enough to develope the natural 
resources of that country. In the war of independence, as it 
is: called, that which was waged so long against the French 
under Napoleon, although his troops burned and destroyed 
whole villages in the mountains, a year or two after, to their 
surprise, they found others flourishing in their room. This 
pee: of the northern provinces is an element which facili- 
tates the continuance of war, and may account for the memo- 
rable stand of the guerrilla chieftains of Napoleon’s time, and 
the no less e inary struggle of the last two years.. 
On advancing to the south of Pampeluna—a city of about 


20,000 inhabitants, situated at the farther extremity of a wide 
valley, and strongly fortifie/—the traveller finds the plains 
larger, and the towns and villages more populous and more 
considerable in size. The inhabitants, too, no longer speak 
the Basque, but genuine Castilian. The richest part of the 
country, however, with the exception of a few plains which, 
like the Carrascal, may be barren and sandy, is the Rivera, as 
all the flat lands bordering on the Ebro and Arragona are 
called. Let the reader imagine a continued succession of 
vines and corn, excepting where the peach-tree and olive ap- 
pear,—a cool and rapid river winding amid green banks, and 
blue sandhills in the distance,—the advanced guard as it were 
of the dim and distant mountains, where all is as wild and 
rugged as it is here beautiful and luxurious ;—a country 
abounding in everything; the bread the finest and the whitest 
in the world; the wine luscious and rich; and the fig, the 
melon, and the peach in abundance. When there is snow 
knee-deep on the mountains of Navarre, the sun shines 
brightly on the Rivera; and if ever the snow fall there for 
half a day, it is such a curiosity, that the children run out and 
catch it in their hands. 

In Navarre two-thirds of the labour is done by women, 
Whether this is partly caused by the present war having 
drained from the working class so many of its most useful 
members, I know not, but it is not at all uncommon to see 
females turning up a field with a sort of three-pronged spade, 
which, by the united efforts of two or three female labourers, 
throws up from the rich clay soil a mass of earth eight times 
larger than the plough turns over. At other times they are 
seen driving their rude carts, which are so constructed that 
the axle turns with the wheels: the wheels are solid circles, 
in which the axle is fixed, and are drawn by a pair of oxen 
yoked together, governed by means of a stick which the 
driver wields, and which at one extremity is rendered pungent 
by a nail. According to the part on which the oxen are 
touched by this goad, they turn to the right or to. the left. 
The peasant, as I have said, seldom tills more of his field than 
is necessary for his subsistence ; excepting during the short 
period when it is indispensable for him to sow and reap, and 
attend to his vintage—he is entirely idle. Whether rich or 
poor, there is little variation in his costume ; if old or middle- 
aged, he wears a cap, breeches, and jacket, of the coarse brown 
cloth used by the Franciscan friars, having round the waist a 
red or blue sash; if young, he sports a beret, or blue round 
cap, woven all in one piece, and black velveteen trowsers. 
In the mountains, sandals, manufactured of hemp, are worn 
instead of shoes, and the peasantry wrap in winter a piece of 
cloth around the leg, which is tied by a horse-hair cord. 

The mode of living of the Navarrese is sober in the ex- 
treme. If at all a substantial man, on rising he takes his cup 
of chocolate, as it is made in Spain—one ounce dissolved in a 
small quantity of water, and boiled to the consistency of paste, 
which is served up in a cup the size of a very small coffee- 
cup—with some thin pieces of toasted bread, which he dips 
in it; he then takes a large glass of water—water being a 
luxury enjoyed alike by prince and peasant, and taken at all 
hours of the day. In the towns they offer with it bolados, a 
sort of very light puff made of highly-refined sugar, flavoured 
with lemon, and which instantly dissolves in the glass. At 
twelve o’clock the Navarrece dines, living much during the 
season upon tomato and pimento, which are introduced into 
every dish; and the remainder of the day until supper-time 
he lounges about the village, sitting in the sun in winter, and 
under the shade in summer, at his own door, under the piazzas 
of the “ plaza,” or the portico of the church, where the nota- 
bles of the village love to assemble and hold their public 
consejo, the village council, or enjoy the “dolce far niente.” 
So long as he has got his paper cigar, and can lead ‘this life of 
dreamy idleness, he lets the world wag as it will, and smokes 
away. Yet, when once awakened, it is certain that he seri- 
ously arouses. Does he adopt the precarious and uncertain 
trade of a smuggler, or even muleteer, he will traverse thirty, 
forty, or fifty miles in the four-and-twenty hours, walking day 
and night without thinking it any hardship; sleeping on the 
bare ground, and supping on a piece of bread and pimento, 
with a draught of wine from his goat-skin. He is equally 
active in time of war, for which, from habit or natural taste, 
he has a decided inclination. The old and middle-aged are 
all men who have carried arms in the war of independence, 
which proved so fatal to the conquerors of Austerlitz and Ma- 
rengo. Brave and disciplined as were the troops of the 
empire, then the finest in the world, and able to sweep their 
enemies like chaff before the wind on the field of battle, the 
number that fell, and fell unav: , seems scarcely credible. 





There is not a pass or valley which is not pointed out as the 
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spot where many of the French invaders lie buried. I have 
often watched the countenances of the elders of a village: 
although they have now sunk back to their natural expression 
of nonchalance and indifference which seems so congenial to 
their character, still they bear deep traces, like the old crater 
of a burnt-out volcano, of a more stormy period of their exist- 
ence. Although they are not very communicative, still, on 
knowing their habits and entering into their feelings, I have 
drawn from them startling recitals of la antigua guerra, or 
“the old war,” of which the campaigns of the British army 
formed only a brief, and comparatively a bloodless, episode. 
The war of the constitution which followed did not allow 
their natural taste for a half-brigand life to subside. 

Although Ferdinand was universally disliked—and to this, 
not to the liberal sentiments that animated the population, 
may be attributed the success of the constitutionalists—Na- 
varre remained faithful to him, and even raised five battalions 
of volunteers in his favour, called el egercito de la fe, “ the 
army of the faith.” Nearly all the Carlist officers and soldiers 
I have conversed with have told me that for Ferdinand they 
would never have taken arms, though wishing well to his 
cause. 

I have already said how averse the Navarrese is from all 





continued labour, and how in the patient endurance of hunger 
and fatigue he is unrivalled. From habit, tradition, and in- 
clination, he is fitted for nothing better than that kind of 
guerilla warfare, which has always made his mountains, 
sooner or later, the graves of foreign invaders. The nature 
of the country and its people is too favourable to the inhabi- 
tants to render usurpation, domestic or foreign, like anything 
but an unhealthy plant, which, though fostered with all the 
care of power, must wither in the ungenial clime. 

The courage of the Navarrese, and not only of the Navar- 
rese, but of the Spaniards generally, is of a nature that re- 
quires some explanation. Of late years they have made the 
worst regular troops in Europe ;,but this springs from a total 
want of confidence in their own officers, who are drawn from 
those classes I have described as utterly demoralized, and 
who have often abandoned or betrayed their followers, or 
sacrificed them through ignorance. It is also true, that gene- 
rally, in a fair, stand-up fight, the Spaniards will not behave 
with the determination of French or English soldiers, who 
like a few decisive actions, and then to have done. The 
reluctance of Napoleon’s marshals and generals towards the 
close of his career to enter on fresh battles, in which, when 
once engaged, they behaved with so much hefoism, is a 
striking proof of this disposition; and the French veterans 
with whom I have conversed, as well as some French deser- 
ters serving in our ranks—as. brave men as ever wielded a 
musket—bear me out in the assertion, that whenever the 
troops of that nation have reaped a harvest of glory they grow 
tired of fighting. This I believe to be the case with all the 
nations of the north. Their soldiers have cheerfully run the 
most imminent personal hazard in the actions in which they 
have been engaged ; but, after a time, they like to sit under 
the shelter of the laurels they have gathered. The courage 
of the Spaniard, on the contrary, although it will not urge 
him with such determined bravery in the face of danger, will 
lead him to run a greater risk by remaining for years, or a 
whole lifetime, in warfare, the continuance of which sweeps 
his race from the earth, with more certainty than the most 
bloody battles of a brief campaign or two. 

In common with his neighbours of the Basque provinces, 
Biscay and Guipuscoa, the Navarrese forms part of the rem- 
nant of an ancient people, whose origin is lost in the obscurity 
of time ; but as far back as anything is distinctly traced on the 
records of history, he has been unconquered and independent, 
and he retains to this day his own language—a language that 
has no affinity toany other with which I am acquainted. Per- 
haps it may be that of the Gauls before they were overrun by 
the Latins and Franks. It is harsh in pronunciation, but rich 
and expressive; and, if I may judge, was never formed to 
flow from the soft lips of a southron. In Spanish it is termed 

e, or lengua Vascongada. The following is the 
Lord’s prayer, which I have given to show the little analogy 
it has to our northern tongues :— 
. “Gure aitan ceruetan garena, erabel bedi sainduqui gure 
icena; Ethor bedi gure erresuma; Eguin bedi gure borondatea, 
ceruan begala lurrean ere: Igucu legun gureeguneco oguia. 
Eta barka dictcagutcu gure corrac, gue gure gana cordun di- 
rena barkatcen p dead gun becala. Eta es gaitcatcula utz 


tentamendutan erortcera. Bainin beguira gaitcatgu gaitcetic. 
Halabiz.” a 


From this stock the inhabitants of the northern provinces 





who_were for so many centuries under the dominion of the 
Saracen, that, except within sight of the Pyrenees, the Basque 
language is beginning to be forgotten. The farther you go 
from the mountains, (where, like their own mists which dwell 
there when they have cleared away from the valley, the old 
customs, traditions, and primitive races love to linger,) the 
inhabitants present less of the distinctive character of an afl- 
cient people ; they become gradually darker and of a different 
stature, till, on the banks of the Ebro, they are to all appear- 
ance a new race. The Basques are tall and thin, but firmly 
made and strong-boned, with gray eyes; they are generally 
less dark than the other Spaniards, and the Navarrese partake 
of the character of the one or the other according as they are 
nearer to or more remote from the Pyrenees or the Ebro. It 
is a common error in England to imagine that Don Carlos has 
been entirely supported by the Basques—at least the genuine 
Basques, who still retain the primitive tongue and distin- 
guishing character of that people. These do not form one- 
third of the population of Navarre and of the three provinces 
of Guipuscoa, Alava, and Biscay ; and do not, in fact, compose 
half the army now under the banners of the King. 

How or when the Basques were converted to Christianity 
Iam ignorant. But it is certain that, after the Gothic princes 
of Spain had been obliged by the followers of the Prophet, 
who overran nearly the whole country, to take refuge in the 
Asturias, where they shook off in its mountain-air the effemi- 
nacy which had undone their predecessors, and resisted for 
centuries all the efforts of the African conquerors,—they 
found on descending to the plains, into re-possess themselves of 
all that had been wrested from the weakness of their ances- 
tors, that Navarre was already governed by a race of princes 
of its own who had expelled the Moors from their territory, 
of which these southern invaders had never been able to pos- 
sess themselves entirely. When in the fifteenth century, all 
that part of Navarre which lies on the peninsular side of the 
Pyrenees was united to the crown of Spain by Ferdinand the 
Catholic, it was allowed to retain all its ancient laws, customs, 
and usages, on account of its having been for five centuries 
an independent kingdom. By reason moreover of the nume- 
rous adventurers who went forth to gather wealth and laurels 
under the kings of the Asturias, Leon, and Castille, and who 
in consequence received knighthood and nobility, many of the 
inhabitants had become noble, and fueros, or particular privi- 
leges were granted to the people. f a population of 
280,000, there are now more than 15,000 who claim an aris- 
tocratic descent; and in every village it is a common thing 
to see a peasant labouring in his own field with a spade in- 
stead of a plough, though descended from the chivalrous 
knights who were at one time the admiration of Europe and 
the terror of the infidel. All that he retains of his nobility 
may be seen in his arms rudely sculptured over the doorway 
(generally they are Moorish emblems—palm-trees, scimitars, 
and crescents,) and in the pride which he shares with all the 
population of calling himself Navarro. The privileges en- 
joyed by this province, or rather kingdom, for such it is still 
termed, being governed by a viceroy, are exemption from all 
duties, as well as from all levies of men and money, except- 
ing when demanded on extraordinary occasions—such as a 
threatened invasion of the kingdom, or some danger menacing 
the throne. There not being here, as there are in other parts 
of Spain, conscriptions, quintos are consequently not levied; 
and yet, in cases of war, none of the provinces have furnished 
such numerous and willing troops. In everything the ancient 
mode of government is retained. Similar fueros are also en- 
joyed by the provinces of Guipuscoa, Biscay, and Alava, 
which recognise no monarch, the King of Spain being only 
lord of these provinces; which are merely seignories of the 
crown; and so tenacious are they in this particular, that even 
when the- King reviewed the Carlist army, after the batta- 
lions of Navarre and Castille had been deafening the air with 
their shouts of Viva Carlos Quinto! Viva Nuestro ! 
those of the provinces, although much more clamorous, as 
passed instantly changed the cry to Viva Nuestro Seaor! 
“ Long live our Lord!” or modifying it to Viva el Rey, nues- 
tro Senor! “Long live the King our Lord!” Founding 
their ideas, most probably, on this and similar circumstances, 
the journalists have long gravely told the public that the in- 
surgents fight with such determination and success, not for 
the cause of Charles V., or from = feeling approaching to 
Royalism, but for their own rights and fueros. is certainly 
seems highly plausible and probable; yet, in fact, with the 
immense majority, this neither seems an additional incentive 
to their zeal, nor ap even to have struck thém at all, 
although the provinces were certainly on the point of having 





are descended, although so many have mingled with those 


these privileges curtailed. Of those now carrying arms, not 
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one in twenty knows even the signification of the word fueros,| 
although it may be familiar to his ear. When I was anxious 
to obtain some information on this subject, I interrogated the 
soldiers many times before I could obtain afi answer in the 
least satisfactory ; and on asking what ag | were fighting for, 
they invariably replied, “ For Charles V.,” or, “For the 
King!” Ido not mean to say that it is always either a rea- 
soned opinion they hold in favour of the prince for whom they 
are fighting, or a reasoned affection towards him, any more 
than is to be met with amongst the masses of all parties. 
So popular was his name, even before his brother’s death, on 
account of the persecution he had endured, and perhaps from 
the contrast of their characters, that in this feeling any 
wrongs they might have suffered were merged. 

The provinces bear a considerable resemblance to Navarre 
—with this difference, that in Guipuscoa and Biscay the 
mountains are nearer one to the other, and considerably lower, 
nearly all the valleys being so narrow, that a musket-shot 
sweeps across them. The town-houses are cleaner and 
neater, and the Basque language is more generally spoken. 
The inhabitants also bear much resemblance to the Navar- 
rese; but, although something more civil and industrious, 
they are less firm and determined in character. Their cos- 
tume differs in nothing—the blue cap, red sash, and alparga- 
tas, or hemp-sandals, the materia] plaited into a flat, solid sole, 
and attached by blue or red ribbon to the foot, are common to 
both. ‘To travel over the rugged mountain-roads nothing can 
be better than these sandals, excepting in wet weather, when 
they quickly unplait: but then the natives substitute for 
them (what, I believe, answers to the Scottish brogue) espa- 
dillos, a flat piece of hide, the ends of which are turned up 
and rudely sewn together, so as to form a sort of shoe, in 
which there is no want of apertures to let the water out as 
well as in. So accustomed are the mountaineers on lo 
marches to their hemp sandals, that among the Queen’s 
troops, the regular army of Spain, distributions of sandals, 
as well as of shoes, are uniformly made. They are worth 
about a shilling the pair, and last a long while, except 
in wet weather: when, as I have just mentioned, they 
soon fall to pieces, and are far from economical.. The 
muddy state of the roads when the movement was not of 
material importance, often caused the army of Zumalacarre- 
gui to delay a march, on account of the loss of sandals which 
would have been sustained, They are worn alike by both 
Bexes, 


CHAPTER IV. 


General Santos Ladron proclaims Don Carlos in Navarre—Taken 
by Lorenzo—Suspicion of Treachery—Example of Ingratitude— 
Santos Ladron shot at Pampeluna—Desperate condition of the 
Carlists—First appearance of Colonel Zumalacarregui—Arrests 
Ituralde—Portrait of Zumalacarregui. 


Tne Faction, as the Royalist party was once termed, with 
some appearance of reason—a name which, when the popu- 
lation had menenrnay: declared in favour of Don Carlos, and 
their bands had swelled into a considerable army, his parti- 
sans still seemed to take a pleasure in retaining—was at its 
lowest ebb on the death of General Santos Ladron. This 
man, a native of Lodosa, in the Rivera, of which he. was one 
of the richest proprietors, had already much distinguished 
himself in previous wars; during that of the Constitution he 
commanded the Royalist volunteers, and afterwards became 

vernor of Pampeluna. Being known as a firm and decided 

egitimist, he was. placed under surveillance at Valladolid ; 
thence, however, on the death of Ferdinand, he contrived 
to make his escape. As his influence in the country was 
very great, he, without much effort, persuaded the Navar- 
rese to pass the Rubicon, and to declare in favour of their 
rightful sovereign. Unfortunately, he fixed on the Rivera as 
the rallying point, and first proclaimed Charles V. at Estella, 
the second city of Navarre. In an instant from the surround- 
ing towns—Los Arcos, Viana, Lerin, Taffala, and Lodosa, 
more than a thousand men flocked to his standard. Echeve- 
ria, beneficiary of Los Arcos, and afterwards president of the 
Junta of Navarre, and Ituralde, a retired lieutenant-colonel, 
were ae the most remarkable of his partisans. A thou- 
sand men formed already a brilliant commencement in Na- 
varre ; for one of the chief characteristics of its people is, to 





be as slow in adopting a resolution, as steadfast in adhering to 


it when adopted.” Every Navarrese who once takes arms may 
be depended on; he clings to his party through every peril 
and hardship, and is only rendered more obstinate deter- 
mined by ill success, or by being threatened with violence, 
The insurgents.had hardly breathing time, however, before 
they were informed that Antonio de Sola, the viceroy of the 
kingdom, had set a price upon the head of Santos Ladron, and 
had despatched Lorenzo with 1500 men to punish their te- 
merity. Although it is impossible to judge of him from his 
short career during this war, in which he paid so dearly for 
his first fault, Santos Ladron enjoyed so undisputedly amongst 
the Navarrese the reputation of being a man of considerable 
ability, that it could not have been entirely usurped. With 
the enthusiastic but motley crowd around him, armed with 
the first weapons that came to hand, and void of all subordi- 
nation or discipline, he marched to Los Arcos, a town which, 
although within sight of the mountains, is situated in the flat 
land on the road from Pampeluna to Logrono, on the banks of 
the Ebro. Having, in the first instance, committed the fault 
of sending half his force to Lodosa, he, with more courage 
than prudence, resolved’to make a stand. It is averred, how- 
e¥er, by the inhabitants and those who were with him, that 
on this occasion his head was troubled—a drug (probably 
opium) having, at Los Arcos, been given him by treachery in 
his wine, which had the effect of entirely suspending his in- 
tellectual faculties. It is certain that when the hour of dan- 
ger approached, he took no advantage of the immense in- 
fluence he with the peasantry, of the nature of the 
ground and his acquaintance with it; but having once led his 
men to Los Arcos, unable to make any further dispositions, 
he remained stupidly awaiting the fatal hour, like the bird 
fascinated by the snake. The confusion and irresolution of 
such a crowd as he had about him, who all along confided in 


ng | the talents of their leader, may be easily imagined, when they 


suddenly learned that the enemy was close upon them. 
Santos Ladron, on being at last aroused from his lethargic 
state, mechanically placed himself with his drawn sword at 
the head of a few devoted followers; but the head to guide 
the hand was gone. As might have been expected, on the at- 
tack of the troops, after a few shots fired, instead of an en- 
gement, it became a dispersion and a massacre. Santos 
ron, incapable of fighting or flying, was surrounded on a 
sand-hill to the left of Los Arcos, on the road from the town 
to the mountains: those about him were either slain or com- 
pelled to share the same fate as himself. Lorenzo, with whom 
he had formerly been on terms of intimacy, although he had 
the power, was unwilling to shoot him on the spot, but led 
him to Pampeluna, to have him tried by court-martial ; 
hoping, at the same time, that from his great popularity the 
aah eam would not dare to take his life. It is said that the 
rst observation the prisoner made, on recovering from his 
stupor, was on the mutability of earthly things—* Yesterday 
la faja” (the sash, alluding to the rank of Mariscal-di-Campo, 
which he held) “ was mine—to-morrow it will be yours.” 
The viceroy and his judges hesitated to put him to death, 
without an express order from Madrid, from fear of the effect 
it would produce on the people, and probably wishing also to 
in time and a possibility of his pardon. An officer of Cara- 
iniers, however, whose life Don Santos had on a former oc- 
casion saved, ning aside his gratitude, in the exaltation of 
his party-feelings, declared that it was their instructions to 
punish immediately with death all rebels taken with arms in 


their hands ; and that if they delayed the execution of so no- 


torious a ag tenter, they would be rendered personally re- 
sponsible, he would be the first to accuse them of want of 
sincerity and zeal. As he was the organ of the exalted party, 
his representations had effect, and the prisoner was shot in 
the ditch of the citadel on the 15th of October, 1833. Many 
things unite to corroborate the circumstance of the draught 
having been administered ; but his behaviour might perhaps 
have been caused by one of those diseases of the brain which 
sometimes overthrow the brightest intellects. He was sin- 
cerely and universally regretted in all Navarre, which has 
not been ungrateful to his memory ; and such was the indig- 
nation his execution excited, that the following day three 
hundred young men left Pampeluna to join the Carlists. This 
may give some idea of the spirit with which the population of 
this province was animated. 

Ituralde contrived, after the dispersion, to save a part of 
his followers, rallying and conducting them to the mountains. 
Here, having effected a junction with the Alavese, he formed 
them into two battallions ;. but they were in the most destitute 
condition, badly armed, without clothes or money, and totally 
disheartened. Although the Carlists, being once compro- 
mised, did their utmost to spread the insurrection, and a num- 
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ber of persons best known in those localities were installed 
as a sort of governing assembly in the valley of the Bastan, 
under the name of the Junta of Navarre, of which Echeveria, 
the beneficiary of Los Arcos, was elected president, discou- 

ement everywhere prevailed. The corps of Peseteros, or 
volunteers of the Queen, so ealled from the silver piece peseta, 
about the value of a shilling, which they receive daily (four 
times the pay of the line), and composed of the. very refuse of 
society, were daily augmented ; and with the Carabiniers, the 
gendarmerie of Spain, and which were: them very numerous, 
they scoured, thegountry in every direction, arresting, plun- 


dering, and murdering those who were barely suspected of 


entertaining Carlist opinions. At this time the little force of 
the insurgents was menaced with speedy dissolution. Al- 
ready obliged to fly by night-marches, the addition of any re- 
inforcements to the Queen’s army must then have been a 
death-blow to their cause. .As usually happens in similar 
cases, to complete their misfortunes, jealousy and disunion 
reigned among the chiefs. In this state of things, neverthe- 
less, the hopes of the party were Tevived ; and, from so des- 
perate a condition, it pursued, through perils and hardships, a 
course of gradual success, till, from a guerilla band, it became 
an.army threatening the conquest of Spain. All this was ef- 
fected by the arrival] of a single individual, clothed in the usual 
garments of a peasant—the sandals and Basque cap,—who, 
sallying from Pampeluna, joined the insurgents. That indi- 
vidual was Zumalacarregui. 

The Val de Araquil, a long and picturesque valley through 
which winds the road from Pampeluna to Salvatierra, was, I 
believe, the place where he first presented himself to the dis- 
couraged Royalists, having effected his escape in disguise 
from the surveillance of the Christinos. It was ‘less the 
reputation of being an officer of talent and a skilful tactician, 
which, as the colonel of various regiments, he had enjoyed in 
Navarre since the war of 1823, than the confidence with which 
he presented himself—offering to command, when all were 
only anxious to get rid of a responsibility which it seemed 
could entail nothing but destruction and ruin, that made him 
to be looked up to by the partisans of Don Carlos as a man 
fit to guide them in their extremity. 

Tomas Zumalacarregui, of a poor but noble family, was 
born on the 29th of December, 1788, in the little village of 
Ormaistegui, in the province of Guipuscoa, on the high road 
from France to Vittoria, and about a league from the town of 
Villareal. At the age of eighteen he quitted his home, during 
the war of independence, to enter the army as cadet; under 
Mina, he rapidly rose to the rank of captain. It is said, that 
in his earliest youth, he had entertained a strong inclination 
to republicanism; but, soon disgusted with what he saw of 
Spanish patriots, he became a partisan of monarchy and leg 
timacy, and boldly pronounced those opinions, from which he 
never afterwards swerved. As he was one of those men 
whose uncompromising manner and character could not flatter 
the minions of power, he was, on the conclusion of the war, 
laid upon the shelf, and we find him in 1822 with the same 
rank of captain; but shortly afterwards he commanded two 
battalions of Quesada’s division in the Royalist army against 
that of the Constitution. In 1825 he had the command of the 
first regiment of the King’s Volunteers, as lieutenant-colonel ; 
and subsequently that of the prince’s regiment, the third of 
the line; he then became fall colonel of the third light in- 
fantry; and lastly of the regiment of Estremadura, the four- 
teenth of the line. He had been thus often changed from 
Corps to corps, on account of his singular talent for organizing 
and disciplining bodies of men. From this last regiment he 
was, however, removed by Lander, inspector of the infantry ; 
who, aware of the incorruptibility of his stern principles, knew 
that when the King’s death should take place the Queen’s 
government would find in him a determined foe to her usur- 
pation. He had him displaced and even arrested as an enemy 
to the state. On being liberated, the colonel sent in his re- 
signation and retired to Pampeluna, where his wife and chil- 
dren were residing. He had been there but a short time 
when the death of Ferdinand was announced. Refusing the 
offer of Sola, who promised him the rank of brigadier-general, 
if he would embrace the Queen’s cause, although strictly 
watched, he managed, on the night of the 29th of October, to 
effect his escape from the city, and on the 30th he joined the 
insurgents. He had always been considered a man of distin- 
guished bravery, and after he had seen the French army 
under the Duke of Angouléme, had devoted himself to the 
study of tactics, in the knowledge of which he was allowed 
to excel. As colonel he kept an academy for the instruction 
of the officers of the garrisons of various towns in which he 


was quartered; but he was chiefly known as an excellent 
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disciplinarian and administrator. The corps which he formed 
and commanded,was always in the highest state of discipline; 
but, although his talent for organisation was universally 
acknowledged, the last quality then attributed to him would 
have been that of a chief of mountain } . His re- 
nown, however, at that period, was one of those local reputa- 
tions so frequently met with and often so little founded. 
Although he was received with -open arms, and the other 
leaders gladly acquiesced in conferring the command upon 
him at such a moment, his débat was not unattended with 
some difficulties, from which he extricated himself only by 
that boldness and decision of which he afterwards gave so 
many proofs. Ituralde, then the principal of the Carlist chiefs, 
not only refused obedience to him, alleging that he had earlier 
proclaimed the King and held office from him, but being of a 
rather violent disposition, sent two chosen companies to arrest 
the intruder. Zumalacarregui, who had already assumed 
that superiority over the soldier which men of great minds 
seem so easily to acquire, met the two companies as if he 
were coming to place himself at their head, and reversing 
the game, sternly commanded them to arrest Ituralde. He 
was a ape his rival was made prisoner in Estella; and im- 
mediately after was appointed by him second in command. 
Zumalacarregui then declared that, until the King’s orders 
were received, he would cede the command to no one but 
Eraso, who had proclaimed Don Carlos before himself. Pro- 
bably, at the time he made this declaration, the return of 
Eraso, then a prisoner in the hands of the French govern- 
ment, was not anticipated. When Eraso afterwards effected 
his escape, Zumalacarregui proved faithful to. his word, and 
offered to cede the command: Divided as they had hitherto 
been, the dissensions and jealousies which had existed be- 
tween the Carlist leaders, and till now had proved the bane 
of the party, all vanquished before the ascendency of Zumala- 
carregui's superior genius. 

It may not be amiss to add here a rough sketch of a few 
lines, in which we will attempt faithfully to represent the 
modern Cid, whose name has been rendered as imperishable 
as the mountains which witnessed his triumphs. He was 
a man at that period. in the prime of life, being forty-five 
years of age, and of middle stature; but, on account of the 
great width of his shoulders, his bull-neck, and habitual stoop, 
the effect of which was much increased by the zamarra, 
or fur jacket, which he always wore, he appeared rather short 
than otherwise. His profile had something of the antique— 
the lower part of his face being formed like that of Napoleon, 
and the whole cast of his features bearing some resemblance 
to the ancient. basso-relievos, which are given us as the like- 
ness of Hannibal. His hair was dark, without being black; 
his moustaches joined his whiskers; and his dark gray eyes, 
overshadowed by strong eyebrows, had a singular rapidit 
and intensity in their gaze—generally they had a stern ant 
thoughtful expression; but when he looked about him, his 
glance seemed in an instant to travel over the whole line of a 
battalion, making in that short interval the minutest remarks. 
He was always abrupt and brief in his conversation, and ha- 
bitually stern and severe in his manners; but this might have 
been the effect of the hardships and perils through which he 
had passed in his arduous struggle, and the responsibility he 
had drawn upon himself. I have heard from those who were 
well acquainted with him before he became the leader of a 
party, as well as from his widow, whose testimony might be 
considered, however, too partial, that he had much chan 
in temper during the last two years of his life. He 
always been serious, but without those sudden gusts of passion 
to which he was latterly subject; and also without that un- 
bending severity of demeanor, which became afterwards a 
striking feature of his character. Those who have undergone 
the painful experience of a civil war, like that which for two 
years has desolated the north of Spain, will agree with me 
in thinking that the scenes of strife and massacre, the death 
of his partisans, and the imperious necessity of reprisals on 
fellow countrymen and often on friends, whom the virulence 
of party opinion armed in mortal contest; exposure to innu-: 
merable hardships and privations, the summer’s sun, and win- 
ter’s wind; the sufferings and peril in which his followers 
were constantly placed, and his serious responsibility, were 
enough to change considerably, even in a brief of time, 
Zumal i’s nature. It was seldom that he gave way 
to anything like mirth ; he oftenest indulged in a smile when 
he led his staff where the shot were falling thick and fast 
around them, and he fancied he detected in the countenances 
of some of his followers that they the whistling of the 
bullets an unpleasant tune. To him fear seemed @ thing un- 





known ; and although in the commencement a bold and daring 
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conduct was necessary to gain the affections and confidence |added a fresh incentive. The contempt of gold which he al- 
of rude partisans, he outstripped the bounds of prudence, and |ways evinced formed a striking feature of his character. The 
committed such innumerable acts of rashness, that when he |following circumstance a serve to illustrate his disinterest- 


received his mortal wound, everybody said it was only by ajedness, and to show how s 


ight is often the foundation of ca- 


miracle he had escaped so long. He has been known to lumnies directed against public men. I remember often see- 


charge at the head of a troop of horse, or spurring in a sudden 

burst of ion the white charger which he rode, to rally 

himself the skirmishers and lead them forward. His horse 

had become such a mark for the enemy, that all those of a 

similar colour, mounted by officers of his staff were shot in 

the course of three months, although his own always escaped. 

It is true, that on several occasions he chose his moment well, 
and decided more than one victory, and saved his little army 
in more thah one retreat, by what seemed an act of hair- 
brained bravery. His costume was invariably the same—the 
bouina, the round national cap or berret of the provinces, of a 
bright scarlet colour, woven of wool to a texture resembling 
cloth, without a seam, and stretched out by a switeh of wil- 
low inside; the zamarra, or fur jacket, of the black skin of 
the Merino lamb, lined with white fur, and an edging of red 
velvet with gilded clasps; gray, and latterly red, trousers ; 
and the flat heavy Spanish spur, with the treble horizontal 
rowels, originally used by the caballeros to ring on the pave- 
ment when they went lounging through the streets in their 
gay attire. The only ornament he ever wore was the silver 
tassel on his cap. As he rode or walked, according to his 
wont, at the head of his column, his staff, about forty or fifty 
officers, following behind—and then his battalions threading 
the mountain-roads as far as the eye could reach, with their 
bright muskets and grotesque accoutrements—the whole pre- 
sented a scene novel and picturesque. The general’s stern 
and uncommon features, his fur jacket, and cap, resembling 
at a distance a red turban, gave more the idea of an Eastern 
chief than a European general. One might have imagined 
Scanderbeg at the head of his Albanian army; and certes his 
semi-barbarous followers could have been no wilder in dress 
and appearance than the Carlists in the early part of the 
campaign. ‘To me Zumalacarregui in character and feeling, 
as well as in costume and manner, seemed always like the 
hero of a by-gone century. He was of a period remote from 
our own, when the virtues and vices of society were marked 
in a stronger mould—partaking of all the stern enthusiasm ot 
the middle ages; a something uncornmon and energetic in his 
features seemed to indicate a man formed for great and diffi- 
cult enterprises. You might have fancied him one of those 
chiefs who led the populations of Europe to war in the Holy 
Land; he possessed the same chivalrous courage, unflinching 
sternness, and disinterested fervour—disinterested so far as 
mere earthly things were concerned—which animated those 
of the religious zealots who went thither because they found 
it easier to win heaven with their blood on a battle-field, than 
through penitence and prayer. 


CHAPTER V. 


Zumalacarregui—His Disinterestedness and Poverty—Anecdote— 
His Surname—Difficulties he had to contend with—Force with 
which he began the War—His Partisans—Their Equipment— 


ing, in the fragments of French papers which occasionally 

reached us, accounts of the sums he had transmitted to France. 

The “ Phare de Bayonne,” in particular, on one occasion, as 

a proof of the desperate state of Carlist affairs, stated that their 

chiefs, and in particular Zumalacarregui, seemed determined 

to “make hay while the sun shone” (mettre du foin dans 

leur bottes;) that he was accumulating all the money he 

could, and hed transmitted 30,000 dollars to a certain bank 

across the frontier; and that the insurrection of the Basque 

provinces was evidently a scheme got up by him and others 

to rob and plunder the peasant, and then escape with the 

fruits of their rapine. ill this was said of a man who, when 

he died, after paying the army for two years, and raising con- 

tributions in three provinces, left to be divided amongst his 

household all that he possessed in the world—fourteen ounces 

of gold, or about £48 sterling, and four or five horses, Even 
his barber, the waggish Robledo, was richer than the Carlist 
commander-in-chief. When Zumalacarregui sallied forth 
from Pampeluna, he had about £200 about him, which then 
constituted all the funds of hisarmy. Having nothing, or next 
to nothing, to live on but his pay, which, if 1 am not mistaken, 
was not then even so high as during the last years of Ferdi- 
nand’s reign, he was proverbial for generosity, and could so 
little trust himself with what he received, that he always gave 
it immediately into the hands of Madame Zumalacarregui. 
Any sum he possessed in the morning was sure by the even- 
ing to be dissipated ; he gave it away sailor-fashion, by hands- 
ful to his soldiers, or the first beggars who importuned him, 
and who, well aware of his foible, never failed to beset him. 
He used, quite out of temper; to exclaim, “ Here—take-—take! 
When you have got all I have, you will leave me in peace.” 
Of an evening his subalterns were obliged to pay for him in 
the coffee-house ; and on his wife’s representing to him how 
unfit it was for a superior officer to permit such a thing, and 
inquiring what he had done with the money she had given 
him in the morning, he used to reply, that he was assailed by 
all the unfortunate, or those who pretended to be so. “ But 
you give more,” observed his lady, “than is reasonable, or 
than youvcan afford.” “We are more like God when we 
give,” was his answer, if in a good humour; “he can return 
us more than we can give away, and I feel that I shall be a 
millionaire some day.” His friends used to laugh, and say 
that he had taken the right way to amass a fortune as he was 
going on. 

On passing through Libourne, and visiting Madame Zumala- 
carregui after his death, when inquiring into many particulars 
concerning the previous life of the deceased, I heard what I 
have just stated from her own lips. An officer, who had once 
lodged in the same house with him at Madrid, has told me 
that he was considered then a strange and eccentric character, 
conducting himself with much simplicity and bonhommie 
towards his inferiors, but stiff and starched towards those of 
a superior rank. My informant little dreamed that the poor 
provincial colonel would one day become the leader of the 
armies of the heir-apparent against a usurpation in favour of 
an infant yet unborn, and be the conqueror successively of 
the first generals in the Spanish army. It appears that he 


Carlist Messengers and Spies—Blockade of the Fortified Towns|@d always had some presentiment of one day rising to an 


and Partidas—Carabineros and Peseteros—Bayonets made to 
give incurable Wounds—Chapelgories of Biscay and Guipuscoa 
—Attack of Vittoria by Zumalacarregui. 


Tomas Zumatacarrecut, like most men of an ardent 
temperament, had the defect of being quick and hasty ; and in 
his passion was often guilty of acts which, although nothing 
after all but a severe and unsparing justice, in cold blood he 
would have been incapable of More than one officer in the 
Carlist army owes his rank to having been on some occasion 
reprimanded by him, in terms which, when his anger was 
over, he knew to be toosevere. I believe him—as far as it is 
possible to judge of a man’s character by a year’s observation 
and intance—to have been as free from any ambition of 
Re aggrandizement as he was from the love of wealth. 

rapped entirely in the cause he had adopted, he thought 
and dreamed but of that; and I believe that, from the hour 
when he undertook to repair the broken fortunes of the 
Royalist party, to that when he expired in the midst of his 
triumphs, his only motive was to witness its success. The 
wish of augmenting his military glory—the bubble reputation, 


exalted station; yet he uniformly refused meddling m any 
species of intrigue. ‘The bluntness and frankness of his man- 
ner had, indeed, made him enemies amongst all parties. So 
long as Ferdinand lived, Zumalacarregui always declared, 
when tampered with by the partisans of Don Carlos, (who, 
against the wishes of that prince, were at one time project- 
ing, and, indeed, effected a movement,) that if anything of 
the kind were done, he would consider them, and serve inst 
them, as rebels; but, at the same time, he added, that if the 
death of Ferdinand should take place, he would acknowledge 
no other right to the throne than that of the Infant. 

I remember an instance of a lieutenant of the battalion of 
Guides of Navarre, who commanding a company ad interim, 
had gambled away the money given him to pay his men; @ 
thing which, as it deserved, was severely punished in the 
army. Being, however, without any resource, he took the 
desperate resolution of throwing himself at Zumalacarregui’s 
feet. “If you come to ask the money from me, take it, and 
vaga usted con Dios (God be with you); but if you come to 
confess your fault, I will hear nothing—it is one I never par- 
don.” A French deserter, unable to march from indisposition, 





which cheers the soldier on his perilous career—perhaps 


was maltreated by an officer, when the General passing, re~ 
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cognised him*as having seen him behaving well during an 
action : throwing him a gold piece of half an ounce (36s.,) he 
ordered the officer instantly to procure a mule for him, 
although, in common with all Spaniards, he had a deep and 
rooted prejudice against the French nation. 

Stern and severe as Zumalacarregui was, and unsparing of) 
fatigue for his men—leading them long marches with a ra- 
pidity which it seemed the human frame could scarcely have 
supported—he was the soldiers’ idol. He obtained the sobri- 
quet of El Tio Tomas, “Uncle Thomas,” as the French 


under the appellation of El Tio, than by his Gothic name 
Zumalacarregui. His skill and valour, the peril from which 
he so often saved his soldiers, and the success to which he 
led the way, seem scarcely sufficient to account for their 
wild attachment to the man they love’ and feared above all 
others—an attachment which must be felt to be understood. 
Without garments, without pay, without provisions, his army 
would have followed him barefoot all over the world, or have 
perished by the way. The same degree of enthusiasm was 
entertained towards him as was displayed in the French army 
for |’Empereur, and this extended to the populations of the 
revolted provinces, excepting that it was difficult to say 
whether love or awe predominated—with the peasant they 
were certainly strangely blended. He had thus become a 
host in himself. If a soldier were giving way in an action, 
or were fatigued or hungry on a march, the instant he caught 
a sight of E) Tio’s white charger, his fear and his discontent 
seemed to vanish. I was once inquiring of. one of these 
volunteers what force was in Piedramillera, a village of the 
Beruesa, when the enemy were within a short distance, and, 
on being informed by him that there were two battalions, I 
could not help exclaiming, “Only two battalions!” “O, but 
the General is with them,” said the Navarrese ; and he looked 
as satisfied as if all the forces we could then muster were en- 
camped upon the spot. 

Some men, without seeming to covet them, appear endowed 
with the power of appropriating the affections of their fellow- 
men, by some unaccountable magnetism inherent in their 
genius. Until I myself shared the feeling, I could never 
comprehend that military love, of which Shakspeare, that ad- 
mirable master of all human sympathies, and who has touched 
so exquisitely on all our passions, speaks but so imperfectly. 
Ialso believe that the love of the soldier, if we may judge 
from our own feelings of those of others, can be but a first 
love, which, once widowed, finds no other place in the affec- 
tions. 

I joined the Carlists and Zumalacarregui when he had 
nothing but the reputation of a guerilla chief, who had skil- 
fully baffled the pursuit of the ne troops, and struck a 
few daring blows, but whom, from the description then given 
on the other side of the Pyrenees, I expected to find ferocious 
and ignorant. I remember at first my total inability to com- 
prehend enthusiastic attachment, independent of private 
friendship, to any individual ; but I ended by sharing entirely 
the feelings of the soldiers; and so long as he lived, in suc- 
cess or adversity, I would have followed him to the end, even 
if I had experienced no acts of kindness at his hands. It was 
of course for Don Carlos J had come to fight. I had been 
rather prejudiced against than in favour of his General: yet, 
in the brief space of a few months, if Don Carlos had aban- 
doned his own cause, I should have remained to follow Zuma- 
lacarregui. 

One striking proof of the superior talent of this extraordi- 
nary man was the ease with which he assumed, amongst a 
number of chiefs, of infinitely greater local consideration, that 
superiority which his successes enabled him so pre-eminently 
to maintain. The affairs of the Carlists were then in a deplo- 
table position, and the courage of their leaders might well 
have failed them when they contemplated the lowering aspect 
of their horizon. The army of the Queen, exclusive of the 

risons of Ceuta and the Balearic Islands, consisting of 1500 
foot, amounted to 116,000 men, besides irregular troops or 
volunteers to the number.of 12,000 more, distributed under 
the name of Miquelets in Catalonia, Salvaguardias in Biscay, 
Chapelgorris in Guipuscoa, and Peseteros in Navarre. That 
this statement may not appear doubtful, I subjoin a list of the 
moe force the usurping government then had at its dispo- 
sal, at least according to its own statements :— 


Lieutenant-Generals - - - - - - 75 
Field-Marshals - - - - - - - = 
Brigadier-Generals - - - -- = © = & 

Staff Officers - - - - - - - - 800 
Officers - . * a a, a . - 1300 


Horse Body-guards - - - = - -  - 
Foot Body-guards -° - - = = = = 150 
Foot-Guarps, 

Four regiments - = = *# = = = 9000 


Four provincial regiments - 2 = = = 6400 
Horse-Guarps, 


Four regiments of cavalry - = = = = 2000 
One squadron of artillery - . - “ a - 250 


VETERANS. — 
Eleven companies - - - - : - - 800 
Cadres of three regiments of Swiss - - - - 300 


INFANTRY OF THE LINE. 


Fourteen regiments, of three battalions each 
Four regiments, of two battalions - - - - 5,600 


Lieur Inrantry. 

Six regiments, of three battalionseach - - ~- 8400 
ProvinciaL REGIMENTS. 

Forty-two regiments, of one battalion each - = 26,000 
CAVALRY OF THE Linz. 

Five regiments ae eS ee ne 


i 
: 


Licut CavaLry. 
Eight regiments - - - - : 5. - 4000 
Horse anp Foor ARTILLERY. 


Beef 8 ee rime wD Og 
Three regiments on foot - - - “ s - 2500 
Two battalions - - - - - = - 1000 
Two squadrons - - - - - . - 450 
Workmen miners - - - - - - - 2000 
ENGINEERS. 
Staff = 7 = - - - o - = 200 
One regiment - - - - - - < - 1000 
GENDARMERIE. ’ 
Carabineros, horse and foot - - - - - 12,000 
Escopetteros, &c. - - - - - - - 800 
To contend with this force, Zumalacarregui found— 
Infantry, armed with fowling-pieces or muskets - - 800 
Cavalry - = 2 = 8 os mee 14 
Artillery officers - - - + -= «= « 1 


Field-pieces_ - - - - - - e a 
Battering train, two old eighteen-pounders, buried in Biscay 
A treasury containing - - - - - - £200 


It is true, that although as yet totally disarmed and unable 
to assist him, he had the immense majority of the people, not 
only in the northern provinces, but in the whole of Spain, in 
favour of his enterprise ; and by degrees, as he won from the 
enemy weapons, he placed them in their hands. Had arms 
only been abundant, the struggle would have been but of short 
duration ; but the Pyrenees and the Atlantic, closed by the 
He remy of France and England, and the total want of money, 
left him no alternative but confining his exertions to a moun- 
tainous and inaccessible country ; and to winning gradually 
and by indefatigable exertions the means of extending the 
scale of his operations. 

It was the commencement that was the most arduous part 
of his task ; for not only did he find the handful of partisans 
he had under his command without a shadow of order or su- 
bordination, and, like most mountaineers, wild, proud, and 
untractable, and totally averse from the discipline he intro- 
duced as his successes gave him more leisure and latitude; 
but he had against him men well acquainted with Mina’s 
system of mountain warfare, and who knew the country inch 
by inch, 4 palmas, as the Spaniards express it, better than he 
om His first care was to maha Sneed feared and obeyed. 

e then began by organising augmenting, day by day, 
his little army, leading them by mountain we through the 
most inaccessible territory of Navarre, away from the enemy, 
and there training them, like the young hawks of a falconer, 
by bringing them into skirmishes, and exciting by surprises 
and sae am dh their thirst for plunder and victory—never at 
first attacking but where he could not compromise. their 
safety. In the organisation of his armay be adopted the plan 
which has been proved decidedly the for a mountainous 
country—distributing his force by battalions, each commanded 
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by a colonel, instead of by regiments. Well aware that it 
could only be by the rapidity of his marches and the hardiness 
of his men that he could hope to struggle with the fearful 
odds against which he opened the campaign, he equipped 
them as lightly as possible. Instead of the cartridge-box and 
sword, which, dangling on a soldier’s thigh, great}: fatigue him 
on a long day’s march, he had leather belts made to buckle be- 
hind, holding in front twenty tin tubes, and two pockets contain- 
ing each two packets more of cartridgesall covered with a lea- 
ther flap. This contrivance had the advantage of saving many 
cartridges, which are often let fall in the confusion of action. 
when the soldier has to take them from his cartouch-box. The 
belt, too, rather aids than incommodes him on his march, and 
allows him to fire much more rapidly. This cartridge-belt 
has hitherto been objected to in France and England, on the 

lea of the danger of the cartridges placed in front igniting 

m the fire of the musket, when the men fire in line. Ina 
mountainous country. where men must be so much dispersed 
as skirmishers, this objectica was overruled; and even other- 
wise, I am a staunch advocate for the adoption of this method, 
as the danger is little greater than that of the cartouch-box 
exploding from the fire of the second or third line, and the 
advantages are immense. Instead of the knapsack, he adopt- 
ed little canvass bags, in which the soldier was allowed to 
carry only a shirt, a pair of sandals, and a day’s provisions ; 
although afterwards when our marches became less arduous, 
they were tacitly permitted to load themselves with anything 
they pleased, but then, of course, they had no right to com- 
plain. They had always a decided objection to the knapsack, 
which, with the chako, the stock, and the cartridge-box, were 
articles of the enemy’s spoil they always left on the field as 
useless. The national beret he substituted for the heavy 
chako—a gratuitous torment to the soldier, which does not 
even parry a sabre cut in a charge of cavalry, as it is vulgarly 
imagined, for no stroke is given perpendicularly downwards 
by a trooper ; all are aimed diagonally, according to the rules 
of the sword exercise. With men who had thus nothing but 
their musket to carry, troops armed as heavily as those in 
regular armies usually are, stood no chance of competing ona 
march. ; 

One immense advantage the Carlist army possessed was the 
devotion of the inhabitants to their cause ; everywhere the 
Carlist found-a home and succour, and the liberals bitter and. 
determined enemies. Nor is this the case only in the insur- 
gent provinces. I would undertake to go, representing 
myself as a Carlist, from cottage to cottage to within a day’s 
march of Madrid, aided and assisted by the peasantry at the 

il of their own lives. The intelligence and the orders 
which the Carlists wish to have conveyed to any part or to 
any distance, they can always depend on having carried more 
rapidly than the enemy could; their means are superior to 
what he can possess—the sturdy limbs of a mountaineer. The 

of a horse, in a country like the greater part of the 
north of Spain, can be but very limited, as, on account of the 
shortest roads being always so rough and irregular, the animal 
can but walk, and often rather creep along. A man unac- 
customed to the country can never rival the celerity with which 
the inhabitants traverse the ground ; they seldom keep to any 
path, they go almost as the crow flies. The enemy never 
ventures, unless in a considerable body, across the open coun- 
try. In the ordinary routine of things, a Carlist officer has 
but to give a paper into the hands of an alcalde, or even a 
v message to be forwarded in any direction; he imme- 
diately pitches upon the householder “vecino,” who must 
either go or furnish the messenger—each one of the inhabi- 
tants being liable intheir tarn. On reaching the next village, 
he may, if he finds himself fatigued, hand it over to another; 
but if the words “ Luego, luego, luego!” despatch, three 
times repeated, should be upon it, when tired he may give it 
into thehands of the first individual he meets—the herdsman 
must leave his flock, the labourer his plough, to carry it; and 
any man refusing or betraying such a trust would be de- 
nounced by his neighbours, his friends, or even his own 


family. 
Independent of the numerous regular spies kept up by Zu- 
malacarregui, some extending to the environs of Sevtivionen, 
and Burgos—whenever he entered into action the peasants 
might be seen on all sides running breathless over the moun- 
tains to give him gratuitously the news of all the movements 
which had taken pies, often at the imminent risk of bei 
shot by the opposite y A confidant of the Royalists wi 
carry a letter twenty miles, at the test peril to himself, 
and only receive a douro, 2s. 6d., for his trouble, and is 
ectly satisfied. The Christinos must pay several ounces 
the same services. In the despatches which were inter- 


cepted, they constantly complained of the exorbitant prices at 
which they were obliged to obtain their information; and 
with such a singular fatality were their spies always disco- 
vered by Zumalacarregui, that those who might have been 
tempted by gold to undertake that office were deterred from 
it by the certainty of detection. When a column of the 
Queenites was quartered in a town or village, not a peasant 
dared, on any pretext, unless before witnesses, enter the 
houses of the generals or any superior officers, lest he should 
be suspected by his neighbours of acting as a spy. Much of 
this was owing to the admirable manner in which Zumala- 
carregui had organized everything. Such was the ascen- 
dency he assumed over the population, that when they were 
placed in the alternative of being shot by the Christinos or of 
disobeying his orders, they have infinitely preferred the most 
imminent risk of the former. ’ 

The blockade of all the towns and cities occupied in Na- 
varre and the provinces by the Christinos, which Zumalacarre- 
gui proclaimed when Rodil adopted the plan of fortifying all 
the towns and commanding positions, contributed greatly to his 
successes, and proved the boldness of his genius. At first it 
seemed a mere jest from the man who was obliged to fly be- 
fore the smallest division of the Queen’s army. But he had 
already formed a corps of Aduaneros, or douaniers, from the 
smugglers of the Pyrenees. These men, who, from genera- 
tion to generation, have followed the same mode of life, are 
of uncommon hardihood, and, like the wild Indian, seem 
aided almost by instinct in everything that regards their pe- 
rilous profession. Zumalacarregui would place what was 
termed a partida, com of some fifty or sixty of these 
men, with some of the boldest and mest intelligent of the vo- 
lunteers, who were acquainted with the locality round every 
garrison—proclaiming it at the same time death for any man, 
and the punishment of cutting off the hair and feathering 
every woman, who should be caught trying to enter. As the 
Spanish women have generally very fine hair, which they 
wear plaited into one long tail, sometimes reaching down to 
their ancles, this punishment, which is called emplumar, is 
considered of great severity by the female sex, as may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that it was awarded for the mis- 
demeanor for which the men forfeited their lives. By these 
means Zumalacarregui considerably straitened the garrisons 
for provisions, and prevented them from obtaining without 
great difficulty any information of his motions; moreover, un- 
less they chose to sally out in numbers of five or six hundred, 
they were obliged to shut themselves up entirely within the 

tes. Not a cat could move from the walls without its being 

own. When a column came out, messengers were in- 
stantly sent off, and Zumalacarregui, at any distance, in an 
incredibly short time, was informed of it, as well as of all 
their subsequent movements, by spies, or confidentes, de- 
spatched successively at short intervals. The Aduaneros, for 
part of these partidas performed the service of custom-house 
men, also levied a tax on the muleteers that travelled along 
the royal road. When a division of the Queen’s army came 
out from any of the garrisons, three or four, or a dozen, of 
these individuals would fire from a distance on the column, 
sometimes eo considerable damage ; when a company 
was sent to dislodge them, they disappeared amongst the 
rocks like chamois—loading and firing as they fled. Some- 
times a whole army has been delayed by the appearance of 
one or two of these hardy partisans, and the Queen’s gene- 
rals saw with vexation soldiers fall in the midst ‘of armed 
thousands, who could neither protect nor avenge them. Mem- 
bers of one partida also would follow the column, hovering 
round and cutting off stragglers, till they were relieved by 
the partida of another station ; and let the enemy take what 
direction he would, messengers, who, in the most favourable 
ground for the rapid march of the Queen’s troops, would al- 
ways gain two hours in six, preceded them like their shadows. 
These two hours, in a country where in most places only a half 
hour’s start, on acconnt of the nature of the roads, renders it 
impossible to overtake with any body of men those who 
choose to escape, left it entirely at the option of the Carlists 
to fight or fly, and to form their combinations accordingly. _ 

So little, however, was the Carlist army yet able to await 
the arrival of any of the Queen’s columns, that, excepting in 
the valley of the Bastan, they were at that time as if still in 
an enemy’s country ; for where the larger divisions of the 
Christino army did not penetrate, the Carabineros and Pese- 
teros daily swept over the country, and, excepting near Zu- 
malacarregui, there was no security from their inroads. The 


destroyed, not one-fourth of their number now remaining of 





ten or twelve thousand organized in the beginning of the war, 




















two corps I have mentioned have been since almost entirely __ 
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although at its commencement they were the most redoubted 

ponents of the Carlists, and the most merciless persecutors 
of the inhabitants. The Carabineros were a chosen body of 
gendarmerie, as fine and as highly paid as any in Europe, 
consisting both of horse and foot. The cavalry were obliged 
to furnish their own horses and equipment ; and no man could 
enter without having been at Jeast a corporal in the line. 
Their pay, when on active service, added to their numerous 
perquisites, was equal almost to that of an officer of ep erm 
they were all excellently mounted ; their uniform was black ; 
their chakos low, something resembling those worn by the 
Russian infantry. Having always been employed asa mili- 
tary police—doing the same sort of service as the “ Archers 
of the Holy Hermandad” we read_of in Gil Blas—the pursuit 
and detection of smugglers, robbers, and malefactors ; they 
were already looked upon by the insurgent peasantry with 
terror and dislike. The Peseteros, although undisciplined, 
were still more formidable, on account of their cruelties and 
excesses—being natives of the provinces, and chiefly the va- 

bonds and outcasts of society—men escaped from, or con- 
emned to the “ Presidio” or the galleys, to whom their 
liberty was given, or who had made their peace with justice, 
on condition of entering the free corps or those of volunteers, 
to which they were attracted by their thirst for pillage and 
private vengeance. Besides their rations, and a shilling a 
day, they were allowed carte-blanche in the insurgent dis- 
tricts. Many also were deserters from the Carlists, who, as 
soon as they perceived the severe discipline Zumalacarregui 
was introducing, and the little latitude allowed them for 
plunder, immediately changed to a side where unbounded 
licence in that respect was allowed them. Many at the end 
of their muskets carried the same kind of bayonet as those 
used by the Carabineros—long, four-edged, and about the 
thickness of a foil; about three inches from the point were 
several teeth like those of a saw; by means of these, the 
wound was rendered incurable. ‘That such instruments should 
have been used by a set of miscreants who were loathed and 
despised by both parties is not surprising ; but to give them 
to the regular and disciplined troops of an established go- 
vernment, which the Carabineros were, seems hardly credi- 
ble, when we reflect that its only object was a gratuitous 
cruelty. ‘The wound it inflicted did not so quickly disable a 
man-as one from the ordinary bayonet; but he lingered on 
incurable, and died a miserable death. Zumalacarregui never 
allowed these bayonets to be used in the Royalist army. I 
remember seeing him in the action of Ormaistegui cause se- 
veral which the Guides of Navarre had taken and fixed at the 
end of their musket to be broken. 

The Peseteros were chiefly clad in black or rifle-green ; 
those on horse wore a yellow stripe down the trousers; but 
generally their habiliment was so dark, that they were called, 
as well-as the Carabineros, los negros, the blacks, a term 
which was afterwards applied to all the Queen’s partisans. 
The Chapelgorris, or the Biscayan Peseteros, wore red cha- 
kos; some red trousers; but many of those in Jauregui’s divi- 
sion had no uniform whatever; they were dressed in. the 
costume of the country. These men, like the Peseteros, on 
account of their ferocity and personal knowledge of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, at first inspired great terror: the esta- 
blishment of partidas by Zumalacarregui, and the mortal en- 
mity of the inhabitants, in the course of a few months de- 
prived them of the means of doing further harm. In most 
cases they were renounced by their own families ; and what- 
ever had been the result of the war, a man who -had been a 
Pesetero, so strong was the feeling against this detested class, 
would have been pointed out as if the mark of Cain had been 
stamped upon his brow. After being several times surprised 
and routed by Zumalacarregui, their “prestige” was de- 
stroyed ; but although they fought very desperately against 
the Carlists, the sentiment of hatred seemed to ovetcome that 
of fear. The latter always rushed with the greatest fury on 
these corps. In the ranks of the Queenites the Peseteros 
seemed to be considered as the Parias of the army. They 


great deal more has been said in England of these Chapel- 
gorris than they deserve; they have now fallen into universal 
contempt beth with their »wn party and the Carlists. 
The following early exploit of Zumalacarregui, when his 
men, half armed, and wanting cartrid could not be 
vailed on to stand for ten minutes together, was characteristic 
of his enterprising temper. Learning that the Christinos had 
published in Vittoria that the Faction was exterminated, and 
that the Carlist bands only existed in the imaginations of the 
fearful, he made a sudden attack on the city, cut off a hundred 
and twenty Peseteros in the suburbs, and forced his way into 
the city itself, which would certainly have been taken, had it 
not been for one of those trifling incidents that so often occur 
in war-time, and create a panic which in irregular troops is 
irreparable. The garrison was completely surprised; the 
horses of the cavalry were unsaddled in the stables; but un- 
fortunately it was impossible to keep the Royalists from. en- 
tering the houses, when a little trumpeter, appearing at the 
further end of thé square where they were advaricing, sounded 
the charge. The foremost, crying out that the cavalry was 
charging, fled, and caused the rest to retire so precipitately, 
that thirty men were left behind and taken by the Urbanos, 
who shot them all. By way of reprisal Tamalacateegat shot 
his hundred and twenty prisoners. The effect of this expedi- 
tion was, however, as he had caleulated, not only to enlighten 
the population as to the falsehoods propagated by the govern- 
ment, but also to make them believe, from his hardihood in 
attacking, that the Royalists were more numerous than in 
fact they were, and thus to induce many Carlists to esca 
from the city and join his standard. He did the same by 
Pampeluna. The disposable force having sallied from the 
city in pursuit of him, he appeared under the very walls, 
where he cut off a convoy, taking a number of mules and pri- 
soners. This not only carried terror into the place, but had a 
still more advantageous effect than at Vittoria. ‘The death of 
Santos Ladron having considerably exasperated the popula- 
tion, several hundred young men escaped the next day, and 
joined his standard. 
Zumalacarregui seldom tarried in the Bastan; on the con- 
trary, he endeavoured always to entice the enemy to attack 
him elsewhere. As the men flocked to his standard, they 
were slightly drilled in the Bastan; they were then armed 
and equipped, and sent to join him. This plan, and ‘the exag- 
gerated notion the enemy eritertained of the difficulty of the 
passage into the Bastan, was the cause of the repose the Junta 
enjoyed, which, until the arrival of Rodil, who was the first 
that penetrated the valley, remained undisturbed. It was 
then peremptorily given out, “that he had swept the Bastan, 
the last hold of the Carlists, from one end to the other ;” and 
thence it was concluded that he had triumphed entirely over 
the party ; so erroneous are the ideas formed at a distance ! 
In the same way Valdes imagined, because the Amescoas had 
been so long impenetrable, if he could force the oa into 
them, the Carlists would be undone. After marching through 
them, destroying the miserable huts of the shepherds and cot- 
— of the inhabitants, he acquired the conviction, that this 
“ den” of Zumalacarregui was but as a valley, like a thousand 
others in Navarre and the provinces; but the experience he 
acquired cost him his office, and his party the most serious 
defeat in its consequences which they had yet experienced. 
It laid open the road to Madrid; but fortunately for the 
Queen’s cause, the want of ammunition prevented the Carlists 
from following up their advantage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Departure from Bayonne—Crossing the Pyrenees—Basque Cot. 
es—Sinugglers—Vigilance of the French—Crossing the Ni- 
velle—Fronticr—Urdax—A Spanish Posada—Valley of Bastan 


fought certainly in many cases with desperation, knowing} —San Esteban—Carlists and Christinos—Levying Rations—Se- 


that there was not for them the remotest hope of quarter; but 


astibelza—Carlist Troops—Elisondo—Cholera—-Skirmish with 


&s to what I have read in a description contained in a number enzo. 


of the “ United Service Journal,” of their venturing to carry 


despatches for the sum of half an ounce from “ Pampeluna or 


Havine left Bayonne on horseback towards evenin nes 


Bilboa to Elisondo,” or anywhere in a similarly dangerous| companied by a Basque guide, who. went before me hi 
part of the country, I can anhesitatingly state it to be ae pic-|aceording to the costume of that people in @ short jacket, 


turesque mis-statement.” The 


partidas, constantly on the|black velveteen trousers, a broad red sash, sandals and a blue 


watch, rendered it a thing totally impossible; and, if it could|bonnet, we proceeded by the road to the Pyrenees. As he. 


ve been managed in so off-hand a way by their own men, 


trotted along on his mule, according to my instructions, I was 


the Christino chiefs would not have paid the sums they did to|only to keep in sight of him, and never to address him but 
corrupt the peasantry and gulai oft wpies: On the whole, aj when spoken to: so that in case of our being stopped he 
34 
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might not be compromised. This was necessary on account 
of the extreme vigilance of the French police, the posts of 
endarmerie and aniers, and the cordon of troops under 
nera] Harispe ; for the French Government was then in 
earnest in its endeavours to prevent all succours from reach- 
ing the Carlists, and punished with great severity, the 
ues who were caught smuggling over the Pyrenees 
either men or supplies of any kind. io Bayonne to the 
frontiers of Spain, on the side of Zugaramurdi, the distance is 
only five leagues, but all the roads were so strongly guarded, 
that the smugglers were obliged to go a round which trebled 
the distance. My guide was a celebrated contrabandista ; in- 
deed, at-that moment few would undertake to a traveller 
over, nor would they attempt it for less than a ward francs. 
It was now nearly dark, for he had chosen thé period of the 
new moon for our expedition. As he rode along whistling, he 
was joined by an old woman, to whom probably he had been 
making a signal. She spoke a few words in Basque, which 
appeared so little satisfactory to him, that we struck off into 
another read, when he informed me that we must sleep in 
France that night, but it would be very near the frontier. 
After crossing several rivulets, and mounting and descend- 
ing till past midnight, by paths where no animals, save the 
small horses bred in the mountains, or mules could keep their 
footing, we found ourselves on a height, stumbling every 
minute against the stumps of some huge chestnut trees. 
Having resolved on maintaining the strictest silence, we ad- 
meets « as well as we could in the darkness, until we reached 
a cluster of cottages, which it was difficult to distinguish in 
the darkness. e put up our two animals under a shed; 
peak ga then knocked gently three or four times at a lat- 
ticed window ; a light was seen, and presently a young wo- 
man appeared at the window. Some whispering passed, after 
which the door was opened, and we found ourselves in a cow- 
house, where several oxen were reclining on the maize-straw. 
After providing for our cattle, the lady of the mansion -intro- 
duced us into the kitchen of the cottage, where her mother 
was busily employed over her spinning-wheel. We appeared 
not.only welcome, but expected guests, as was evident from 
our hosts being on fuot at an hour when the peasant’s family 
is generally peanged in deep sleep. After the first greetings 
were over, they talked to my guide for some time, -very 
quickly and earnestly, in their incomprehensible language: 
the result, however, was, that a blazing fire of brushwood was 
made, and the younger female began to prepare our supper. 
We were treated with all the hospitality peculiar to the inha- 
bitants of the Pyrenees. In this case we had, however, an 
additional right to expect a friendly reception. The girl, 
whose name I remember was Marineshi—the Basque corrup- 
tion of Maria-Ignace—was the fiancée of the smuggler. After 
we had done justice to the supper, I was surprised at the ap- 
pearance of coffee, very white sugar, and some orange. mar- 
malade ; but on Jearning that the smugglers carry on a con- 
traband trade in almost every article that comes from beyond 
the frontiers, the wonder ceased, The life these hardy bor- 
derers lead, although one of danger and adventure, is a mo- 
ney-making one; and if they have the good fortune to escape 
a prison or the galleys, at a certain age they retire with the 
property they have amassed, which, sometimes, for the coun- 
try, is not ineonsiderable. The greatest peril they run is 
from their reluctance to abandon the merchandise they are 
endeavouring to with. The number of custom-house 
men and soldiers who perish in the daily encounters they hold 


The French ues, who are all in some way connected 
with the contraband trade, feel a deep interest in the cause of 
Don Carlos ; ly on account of the thriving business which 
his struggle has enabled them to carry on, but more from a 
sympathetic feeling with their Spanish brethren. The cou- 
rage which his partisans evinced in first proclaiming him, and 
the touch of romance and adventure in his afterwards crossing 
a hostile country, as France then was, to place himself at the 
head of his. followers, gave an additional interest to that cause 
in the eyes of a people naturally fond of, and accustomed to, 
expeditions.of a hazardous character. My guide was in the 
habit of carrying some little present to his bonne amie, after 
any successful enterprise. On my making some observations 
on a pair of ear-rings she wore, she took out of an old chest a 
massive chain and a very heavy cross of fine gold, that had 
cost six hundred francs, which her lover had given her. 
I learned that where we stopped we were within two hun- 
dred yards of a post of douaniers; and it was resolved that 
next morning I should cross into Spain in the disguise of a 
peasant. - As it was Sunday it was easy to pass unobserved, 
for the inhabitants of the Spanish villages were in the habit 
of coming into France, and vice versd. It was, however, ne- 
cessary to avoid one post, which was situated at the head ofa 
bridge over the Nivelle. About mid-day we proceeded on 
our journey ; and just as we were stopping to cross the little 
river, which is easily fordable, although very rapid, a sentinel 
cried out to us to halt. The guide shouted to me to cross as 
rapidly as possible. Having the advantage of a few minutes’ 
start, although the post was alarmed and was hotly pursuing 
us, we managed to reach the mountain after half an hour’s 
race. For my own part I was quite exhausted. Our pur- 
suers, although they fired several times to intimidate us, were 
only just out of gunshot. Having once reached the mountain 
we were, however, safe amongst the brushwood. My guide 
mounted the rocky bed of a stream which had dried up in the 
summer’s heat, and after crossing two or three more hills and 
ravines, we halted ina shepherd’s cabin. Here, after exchang- 
ing a few words with its owner, and taking from a: bag of 
goat-skin a draught of the strong wine of Spain, a most de- 
testable mixture, on account of its tasting of the skin itself, 
as well as of the pitch with which it is lined, the shepherd 
conducted me right across the frontier, which was not a mile 
off. A row of the white stone-boundaries, and a few stunted 
trees along the road, which winds in the middle of a bleak 
heath-covered mountain, is all that indicates the separation of 
the two kingdoms, for so many centuries rivals; yet on look- 
ing from this line of landmarks, there was a striking and dis- 
couraging difference in the picture which the country we 
were leaving and the one we were entering presented. In 
France many a white village and casarie peeped out from the 
midst of vines and gardens which covered the slope of the 
hills, and the scene gave everywhere the promise of plenty 
and fertility : on turning towards the Spanish side the moun- 
tains seemed barren and rugged, and towards the horizon, of 
that deep, gloomy blue which we only see in the pictures of 
the old masters, and which is peculiar to the landscape of the 
south. Bleak, dreary, and uninhabited, the bold and harsh 
features of the scene were only relieved from an aspect of 
total desolation by a village or two, built of a large red stone, 
and occasional ruins which have remained through the long 
lapse of years 4s memorials of woes and feuds, of which the 
origin and history have long since been buried in oblivion. 

t was now growing dusk, but we could still discern .the 


with them, is never known, as both government and the peo-| sea, and the light of the Phare of Bayonne, and of innumerable 
i 


ple of the country unite to hush it up. The contrabandistas| villages spark 


ng beneath our feet. Amongst the high and 


generally choose a pitch-dark and rainy or stormy night for| barren hills covered with heath were quietly grazing a few 


their expeditions. 


ifty or sixty men will sometimes pass| flocks, apparently left entirely to tiemselves. At last the 


one very same road where the post either of dovaniers| baying of a dog betrayed the presence of a herdsman ; he gave 
or 


iers is stationed, each carrying a bale of considerable | us startling intelligence. 


We had reason to believe that the ~ 


weight on his head, and, walking on tiptoe, in long file, imi-| peseteros were then in Urdax, the village to which we in- 


tate by their tread, the pattering of the rain-drops. 


If disco-| tended going. They had been the day before at Zugara- 


vered, they roll their bales down the precipitous side of the| murdi, a village a league from thence, where they had wan- 
mountain, and bounding after them like izards, are all out of|tonly murdered the owner of the palacio, as the old decayed 


sight in an instant. Sometimes, however, their 


knives | chateau is called, and had taken from the curate twenty-tive 


nce all opposition. These smugglers—and nearly all the | ounces of gold. After a long deliberation, as it was now dark, 


Basques are so—seem to consider each other as brethren, and, | my 
as such, afford mutually every assistance. Although often 


ide resolyed to enter the village to reconnoitre, whiled 
lay down in the heath. After the lapse of an hour he came 


very desperate characters are amongst them, either criminals| and informed me that the coast was clear, as the peseteros 


condemned to death in France or in Spain, and who think but | had -retired towards Irun. 


In a dirty inn, or worse 


little of human life; nevertheless, if confided im, they never | than the most miserable French public-house, 1 took up my 

betray the confidence reposed in them, and you may trust| abode for the night. The reader must not imagine that a 

yourself or your property fearlessly in the hands of individuals cay posada.is like an inn in any other part of the world, 
wher 


with whom it would not be at all pleasant for a traveller to 


make 


e the travellers generally gets civility at least for his 


acquaintance on a lonely mountain-road, even if he had| money. The Spanish padrons, or innkeepers, evince an asto- 





nothing to lose but his coat. 


nishing nonchalance. The traveller may enter the kitchen, 
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every one seeing him and allowing him to remain all day,|of rations which had been demanded by the Carlists, and also 
and unless he speaks no one will ask him his business. To|by the Christinos. Each party, not content with réceiv 


the questions, ‘What have you got?” ‘ What good things 
have you to give us?” Que tiene usted? Que tiene usted 
de bueno? que ustedes han traido? “What you have 
brought with you” is the common answer from the hostess. 
It is only by dint of teasing and coaxing that he at last obtains 
something, and then he must take it as it comes, and pay 
what is asked. If it be given at the hour which the padrona 
imagines not to be the right one for meals all over the world, 
because it is not so in her village, it is a very rare and signal 
favour. Supper was served ; it was what I afterwards learned 
to consider a good supper—stock-fish, ham, and eggs, all 
cooked with tomata and pimento, and soup, or rather a bread- 
ste. 

I had scarcely sat down when four men entered ; they were 
aduaneros, or custom-house men of the Carlists, who, being 
informed by their spies that a stranger had entered the village, 
immediately came from the mountains to inquire who the 
intruder was. They were dressed in the garb of peasants, 
being armed with carbines, and carrying cartridge-belts, or 
cananas. One, who was called the captain of the custom- 
house, was distinguished by a red cap and a sort of uniform; 
he was also mounted. He demanded my papers, with which 
he was promptly satisfied; he then told me that I might sleep 
quiet, and gave me a guide for the morrow. It was impossi- 
ble, however, when the morrow came to fix upon the way I 
should go; it would depend upon the intelligence which 
might be received in the course of the day, and it was already 
4 p. m. before any news could be obtained. I was then de- 
spatched by way of Etchalar. Having procured a mule with 
the real Spanish caparisons, made with abundance of badger- 
skin, brass, and red-morocco, an ancient saddle and huge 
stirrups, we proceeded on onr journey through mountain-paths 
so steep and dangerous, that in, ordinary times the inexperi- 
enced traveller would have done nothing but think on the 
natura] horrors of the road. When a man has nothing else to 
fear, the reflection that one false step of his mule will make a 
glorious feast for the wolf and the raven—the more so as the 
boasted sure-footedness of his animal, if not apocryphal, seems 
much exaggerated—is not very pleasant. The sun was 
setting when the valley of the Bastan opened before us. We 
had a long march over rugged mountains whose deep chasms 
were filled up with old and knotted chestnut trees laden with 
their prickly fruit. The hills above us were covered with 
goats and flocks of Spanish sheep, clothed in their long Me- 
tino wool, feeding on the scanty herbage which grew between 
the rocks. Bold and fantastic masses, high above the path- 
way, terminated sometimes in points and pinnacles; at others, 
seemed piled one above another, menacing the traveller below. 
The vulture or the sea-eagle, who sweeps inwards from the 
Bay of Biscay, stretching his wings for a flight of fifty or a 
hundred miles, to fish in the Bidassoa or roost in his eyrie 
amid the crags of the mountain, sailed overhead, or perched 
on points of the rocks to reconnoitre the stranger. 

The road which runs along the river continues rude and 
romantic, till St. Esteban appears in sight. This is the first 
village of the Bastan; the houses are mostly painted white, 
with roofs something in the style of the Swiss or Piedmontese 
dwellings. We passed by astone bridge over the Bidassoa, 
which is here shallow, and rushes noisily over its rocky bed. 
Before the entrance into the village there is a promenade, 
shaded by old trees, to the right, where the bourgeoise walk 
of an evening.. San Esteban is inhabited by many persons 
above the class of ordinary farmers; and there are many 
Villas and country-houses in its vicinity, although now mostly 
shut up and abandoned, where the inhabitants of Bilbao and 
Pampeluna were wont to spend the months they could spare 
from commerce. The women may here be seen stealing to 


stockings. of the same material, exhibiting an elegance far 
beyond that displayed in the ordinary villages. As in other 
parts, many of the houses have the arms of the proprietor 
carved in relief over the doorway. . The principal house in 
which the junta was lodged I believe belonged to the Conde 
de Espeleta, who commanded for the Queen in Arragon, and 
afterwards succeeded to the unfortunate Canterac as captain- 
general. He appears to have been a considerable proprietor 
4p Navarre, as his arms, represented. by a divided shield, with 


twelve cannon and three palm trees, are seen in most of the 


villages. I believe, however, that his family is of French 


vi not far over the boundary. 
alcalde, or mayor of the place, was holdi 
of all the notables of the village, on the subject 


vill at least the title is so—* Espelette” being a little| whose t 
e 


i 
them, threatened punishment if any were delivered to its ~ | 
versaries. The alcalde, although suspected of liberalism (for 
of the villages of the Bastan, two, St. Esteban and Yrurita, 
were against Don Carlos,) was obliged to answer the Queen’s 
troops, that the rations would be ready, but that they must 
come and fetch them. Some soldiers, tailors, and bag; 
men were employed for the transport of the provisions. The 
place was so little secure, that Rodil, after having expelled 
the junta from Elisondo, left a garrison of five hundred men 
in the hospital. Nevertheless, few ventured to sleep in the 
village. 

Although St. Esteban and Yrurita had the reputation, of 
being Christino villages, the reproach could not be applied to 
the peasantry in their neighbourhood. The King having 
passed through it shortly before, after being so long and so 
ardently wished for, had, on the one hand, raised their enthu- 
siasm ; but, on tlie other, the violent persecutions Rodil then 
carried on, made many despair when, they saw thousands of 
well-dressed and well-armed troops, in the eyes of a villager 
an interminable multitude, opposed to him, while he to 
depend on a mere handful of half-barefooted volunteers, who 
had marched with Zumalacarregui, and appeared in the most 
deplorable condition. 
~ Several of the monks from the monastery of Bera, which on 
some trifling pretext had been burned to the ground by Rodil, 
were here. Even their library and manuscripts were de- 
stroyed by this General in his Gothic zeal.. They were 
mostly old and venerable-looking men; but all.the young 
monks had joined Don Carlos, and exchanged the breviary for 
the musket, which I must do them the justice to say they 
wielded well. Some few’sunk under the fatigues of a life so - 
different from that which they had been accustomed to lead; 
but, generally, they seemed to forget their monastic habits, 
and became, for the most part, perfect troopers. From what 
I have seen of the monastic orders in the northern provinces, 
I have been led. t6 form a much higher opinion,of them than 
of the secular clergy. They evinced a spirit of hospitality 
and toleration, and a degree of learning which it were vain to 
look for amongst those of their brethren, to whom the cure of 
souls is intrusted. The influence which the Spanish cler, 
exercise over the population is not so immediate as might 
imagined. If, for instance, its members in the provinces 
could have been gained over to preach inst Don Carlos, 
they would not for an instant have been listened to. While 
they chime in with the public voice all goes on, well; but I 
question whether even the ban-of the church would cause a 
single Navarrese to lay down his arms. 
Early the next morning, learning that the fifth Carlist bat- 
talion was within sight of Elisondo, in the villages of Lecaros 
and Yrurita, we started directly. St. Esteban is situated at the 
south-western end of the Bastan, and one of the largest valleys 
in the north of Navarre. It is bounded on every side by high 
mountains, at the foot of which lie scattered several villages, 
of which Elisondo is the capital. The fields are chiefly sown 
with Indian corn, which constitutes the-main part of the food 
of the inhabitants and of their cattle. In Lecaros,a small 
and dirty village, we found the fifth battalion of the Carlist 
army, commanded by Segastibelza, a good partisan leader. 
He is a man of about fifty, rather corpulent, but with a quick, 
intelligent eye. The defence of the Bastan being intrusted 
to him, so ably did he execute his duties, that it was found 
impossible effectually to drive him out of the valley. When 
both Elisondo and San Esteban were fortified, and Lecaros 
occupied, he always kept the garrisons strictly blockaded. 
His men were all habited in gray great coats, blue.caps, each 
with a canana and musket. The officers being dressed in 
every variety of costume, presented, at the first coup d’ wil, a 
singularly grotesque appearance. The army following Zuma- 
lacarregui, and that of the Bastan and the other divisions, 
offered striking differences, There was not one of Zumala- 
carregui’s men who had not on his person some article of 
Christino uniform; by far the greater number were entirely 
clothed in what they had taken from their opponents. So 
motley an assemblage presented the idea of a troop of moun- 
tebanks; but the reflection that they were entirely habited in 
the spoils of an enemy. banished the ridicule otherwise’ at- 
tached to pew conan on Se ee 
Segastibelza, having ew opportunities of obtaini 
clothes in this fashion, in comparison. with Zumalacarregui, 
were engaged in skirmishes almost every day, 
was obliged to content himself with the cheap, coarse 


a council] manufactured in France. The men, however, went through 








a number| their exercise, and his corps appeared well organized, 
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as Senn being as nicely observed as in the British 
army. e canvass bags on their shoulders, and their sandals, 
had a most ungainly appearance, but this was more than com- 

nsated by their lightness. There is more than one of the 

avarrese who has never taken off his bag or morral for 
months together, excepting to put in or take out his provi- 
sions: hence it becomes like a part of his person;—he marches 
with it, he lies down and sleeps with it;—in case of an alarm, 
he has only to shake himself, and snatch up his musket, which 
is beside him, and he is ready at the word to march fifty 
miles. In short, he wears it when he walks, prays, eats, 
sleeps, and fights; and, if he dies, prowlers may, indeed, rifle 
the bag of its contents, take out the shirt, the broken pipe, 
and the sandals; but he dies without being parted from his 
unconscious friend. 

As the Carlist out-posts were within gun-shot round Eli- 
sondo, we went thither to prevent the garrison of five hundred 
men from coming out. On sallying from Lecaros we met 
four peasants who were carrying a Carlist, wounded in an 
action which had taken place a week before, from the moun- 
tain where he had been concealed. He had been for some 
days neglected, and his wounds thus began to fester; never- 
theless, as he passed us he faintly shouted Viva el Rey! 

We were for about ten minutes crossing a tract of rising 
ground covered with heather, whose» sun-dried leaves rose 
almost half the height of a man. Numerous herds of semi- 
wild-swine were feeding here, and sometimes galloped by in 
herds. Several orchards were on the other side of the accli- 
vity, the boughs bending to the earth with ioads of golden but 
tasteless apples. Elisondo is one of the largest villages of 
Navarre. believe it is even a villa, or town. The Queen’s 
troops had fortified an old solid building, formerly used as a 
hospital, which stands isolated at the extremity of the place. 
It was defended by a broad ditch, a palisade, and three pieces 
of cannon. They had also occupied and crenelled the adja- 
cent houses. ‘T'o an erlemy not possessed of artillery it was 
impregnable, as the soil precludes the ibility of mining. 

At that time the cholera prevailed in Elisondo. Amongst 
the Carlists, however, probably from the air and exercise they 
enjoyed, not a single case was ever known: As the Christinos 
were strictly blockaded, and crammed one upon another, they 
were embarrassed to’ know what to do with their dead, and 


the garrison to sally. If we had given way unexpectedly 
they must have been all cut to pieces. 

I observed on this occasion, for the first time, the nervous 
impulse which on the sudden whistling of a bullet over their 
heads caused many men to stoop.. This, however, is no indi- 
cation of cowardice: the great majority do it at first, and 
some men of distinguished bravery I have seen never omit 
it on first entering an action. The Queen’s troops were all in 
grey great coats and pipe-clayed belts. The Carabineros wore 

ark pepper-and-salt coloured capotes. The Carlist soldiers 
were animated, at times, almost by fury, and, as far as I could 
judge, they seemed rather kept at their post by their excited 
feelings than by any -steady bravery. ost of them being 
recruits, were firing hurriedly and quick, some closing their 
eyes, but never giving up an inch of ground. Amongst these 
a few veterans of Mina’s school might be distinguished, aim- 
ing long and steadily, and scowling beneath their bushy eye- 
brows till an opportunity of taking a murderous aim was af- 
forded them. Once or twice the clarion of the enemy, for 
clarions are used in the Spanish infantry, sounded “halto el 
fuego,” or to cease firing; and then the loud and exulting 
Vivas of the Carlists rose over the din of the ceasing mus- 
ketry with an inspiriting sound, that seemed to breathe a 
fresh enthusiasm into young and old. 

The sun had just gone down, and the reddened glare it 
still imparted to the sky was giving way to the short twilight 
which precedes darkness, when we slowly retired from the 
village. At that time, solely occupied with what was going 
on immediately around me, and little accustomed to judge of 
the object of military manceuvres, I was not aware that the 
Christinos had succeeded in turning our position. The loss 
of the enemy in this skirmish, from the circumstance of his 
being the assailant, was infinitely greater than that of the 
Carlists, who left about twenty dead and carried off twice 
that'‘number of wounded. One of the officers I was with was 
slightly _ in the head. 

e only drew back about three quarters of a mile, the 
enemy having contented himself with taking possession of 
Lecaros. We lit our bivouac fires on the mountains opposite 
those of the enemy, and so short was the interval that divided 
us, that all night the shouts of the Christinos and Carlists, 
answering each other, were heard at intervals. Before day- 


were obliged to throw them out of the windows of one side of|break, however, we retired on Lesaca. 


the building into the dry ditch, where they lay corrupting the 
air. A couple of huts had been constructed with boards, in 
which the Carlist soldiers on guard were lying down among 
the heather, or playing with old greasy cards. Six or eight 
men were stationed behind a bank opposite the different en- 
trances, and amused themselves by firing when any one ap- 
peared in sight. The Queen’s troops now and then replied, 
and intermitted firing to insult their besiegers with their 
low wit, extremely amusing, as they always said something 
new. 3 

At Lecaros, while I was waiting to proceed farther, as soon 
as the roads were a little more secure, I was present at a 
trifling affair, to me remarkable, as it was the first time I had 
seen shots fired in anger, or heard the whistling of a bullet. 
I ‘was then without any arms, except my pistols, assisting 
more as a spectator than as a combatant. Some hours before 
day-break we were ‘traversing the mountains in the direction 
of Pampeluna, when in one of the passes we suddenly stum- 
bled on a number of troops. It was the sixth battalion, which 
had been skirmishing with the column of Lorenzo, of four 
thousand men, which was ae at their heels.- Our 
guide, a little before, had evinced a little hesitation as to the 

th we should take: if good fortune had not favoured us in 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Quesada first attacked and beaten by Zumalacarregui at Alsassua 
—O’Donnel, Count de Labispal, taken Prisoner—Shot by way of 
Reprisals—Death of his father, on hearing the intelligence— 
Brief Account of his Political Career—Attack of Goulinas or 
Las dos Hermanas—Anccdote of a soldier—Zumalacarregui’s 
System in the early part of the Campaign—His Prudence—Why 
he did not quit the Provinces. 


Tue first affair at all serious was that which took place on 
the 2d of May at Alsassua, where Zumalacarregui attacked 
the commander-in-chief of the army of Navarre, at the head 
of a body of his chosen troops. _Emboldened by the manner in 
which the Carlist leader, at that time the only one who gave 
him any uneasiness, had seemed to hang back, the comman- 
der-in-chief attempted to march, as he had often done before, 
by the Val-de-Araquil, through which winds the high road 
'from Vittoria to Pampeluna. Having, if I am not misin- 


is choice, we should have fallen right on the vanguard of| formed, a the night before at Olzagutia, he had reached 


the advancing column. We returned, therefore, to Lecaros, 
with the battalion, who were bearing with them about twenty 
wounded men. Segastibelza, although only with two bat- 
talions, or about one thousand two hundred men, resolved to 
make a stand in the strong position of Lecaros. Having joined 
the officers of a company posted to defend an eminence, one 
of whom spoke very good French, I looked on with thrillin 

anxiety to the issue of the contest. Lorenzo came up with 
his division so fatigued that no very seriou’ attack was made 
to disledge us, although the firing was continued til] nightfall. 
Segastibelza’s force, considering that he had the rawest 
troops in the army under his command, the sixth battalion 
having been the last formed, behaved with great gallantry. 
To pass undisturbed into Elisondo, it was necessary for the 
enemy previously to take possession of Lecaros, and during 
the whole affair I was struck with the hardihood of two or 
three companies lining the breast-work which they had 


erected round the hospital: they repulsed every endeavour: of] 


Alsassua, the largest blo or vill in Navarre; it stands 
on the left of the toad, at some handved yards on the other 
side of the river, over which an old wooden bridge is thrown. 
The traveller may remember it, from an immense venta or 
rustic inn which touches the road: it is sufficiently large to 
lodge, with ease, a squadron and a half of cavalry. The 
village is on the acclivity, and behind it commence the woods, 
which extend towards Guipuscoa. Zumalacarregui, whose 
troops"had been trained in a rough school, with three batta- 
lions of Alavese and three of Navarre, confidently attacked 
him. Quesada made the foolish bravado of sending a note to 
the “ Chief of the Brigands,” advising him to avoid the effu- 
sion of blood, oy causing his followers to lay'down their arms 
immediately. It was sent back with this reply—* That, as it 
could not be addressed to any one in the Carlist army, none 
had presumed to open it.” Quesada thought proper, however, 
instead of assuming the offensive, to await the attack of the 
enemy, and occupy the rising ground. Zumalacarregui, al- 
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though his yolunteers were scarcely superior in numbers, by 
a skilful movement managed to turn his position: the defence 
was obstinate; the Carlist chief was everywhere in the fire 
animating his men, and at last forced the enemy back with 
considerable loss. In the first important trial the result was 
thus a victory, which was, however, rendered ag ale 
the arrival of Jauregui, surnamed El Pastor, or the Shepherd, 
the bulky colleague of Mina in a former war, who, with a 
large column, came _ ey oe ng bp ge bnew 
from his vais pas. But for this timely aid, his div : 
entirely Eaten wad disgetseds; must have been annihilated, 
and even without the exertions of Leopold O’Donnel, this 
succour might have arrived too late. Nearly three hundred 
dead (as I was informed by the peasantry, who, having to bury 
them, are the best judges) were left upon the field; the 
wounded were of course much above that number. The 
baggage, the military chest, and eighty-four prisoners, besides 
a company of the guards, fell into the hands of the victor. 
Last, but not least, of the prisoners taken was the Colonel- 
Count of Labispal, Leopold O'Donnel, just mentioned, gal- 
lantly but vainly struggling to rally his men; he was sur- 
rounded by the Navarrese. Although the affair consisted of 
little more than skirmishes many hundreds were taken on 
both sides. 

As hitherto the Carlist prisoners were shot as rebels, and 
the Christinos suffered death by way of reprisal, Zumalacarre- 
gui, anxious to put an end to this dreadful state of things, set 
at liberty and caused to be escorted as far as Echauri, five 
miles from Pampeluna, two soldiers, who, unable from fatigue 
to follow the march, had been taken from Quesada’s column. 
The next time the latter sallied from Pampeluna he requited 
the mercy of the Carlist general by shooting in Huarte d’Ara- 
quil a wounded volunteer, and putting afterwards to death the 
alcalde of Atoun, who was suspectcd of Carlism, as well as 
several other individuals. Zumalacarregui now wrote to 
General Count Armilde de Toledo, from his head-quarters at 
Etchari-Arenas, a little higher up in the Borunda, to state, 
“that since the chiefs appointed by the usurping government 
were unwilling to make any arrangement for the preservation 
of the lives of their respective followers, although he, willing 
to bury in oblivion the murder of General Santos Ladron, had 
several times set them the example of clemency, the blood of 
those that perished must be now on their own heads.” It was 
his intention, he declared, to shoot, by way of reprisals for the 
alcalde of Atoun, Colonel O’Donnel (Conde de Labispal,) two 
officers of the guards, and one of carabineros;-for a corporal 
shot at Pampeluna, six carabineros (who held the same rank 
in the line ;) and for each of two volunteers shot at Tolosa, 
six soldiers of the guard ; together with six others, for a Car- 
list bayoneted at Calhahora. 

He kept his word. Of all the prisoners who were exe- 
cuted, perhaps the fate of Leopold O’Donnel was the most 
melancholy. Although a colonel in the service, he was then 
merely accompanying Quesada, to profit by the escort to 
Pampeluna, whither he was going to celebrate his nuptials 
with a young and wealthy heiress. He perished through that 
valour which seems an heirloom in his family, and sacrificed 
himself with a company of the guards to save Quesada and 
his staff. He offered that, if Zumalacarregui would spare his 
life, he would pay a ransom that would equip all the batta- 
lions of Navarre ; but, knowing the necessity for making an 
example, the chief remained inexorable. He died, with his 
brother officers of the guards, in a manner which added ano- 
ther example to the many, that often those who have most 
enjoyed a life of luxury and pleasure, and to whom it still 

8 forth bright prospects, can relinquish it with the least 
regret. His father, the Count of Labispal, celebrated both 
during the triumphs of Wellington and the revolution of 1823, 
callous and heartless as he had been ren gs his political 
career, was doomed to prove, on hearing of the death of his 
son, that there was still one point where his sensibility was 
vulnerable. He died of a broken heart on learning the ti- 
dings in the south of France (I believe at Montpellier,) where 
he had been long residing. In his changes of principle 
Labispal had been the Talleyrand of Spain. Descended from 
a family of Irish extraction, and which had long figured in the 
military annals of its adopted country, he distinguished him- 
self in the war of independence. He was first known as 
General O'Donnel ; when Gerona was rn b 
At u, he cut his way through the ranks of the Frenc 
with several hundred melds laden with provisions to relieve 
the city on the side of the Bispal, and afterwards forced a 
passage through them to retire again when he had thrown in 
saccours. For this gallant action he was created Conde de 
Ja Bispal. ‘He also afterwards raised in Andalusia the army 
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which entered France with the English. A little before the 
revolution of 1820, which for a time dethroned Ferdinand 
VII., although holding an important charge under govern- 
ment, he became very intimate with many of the revolu- 
tionary party, to whom he offered his services He actual] 
joined in a conspiracy with some of its leaders. When ail 
was prepared, as a servant worthy of such. a monarch, he 
caused them all to be arrested, and then went and informed 
the king of everything. Ferdinand threw the grand cordon 
of Charles III. round his neck, allowed him a handsome pen- 
sion from his private purse, and named him, if I mistake not; 
Governor of Madrid, granting him his entire confidence. La- 
bispal, who was an intriguing character and aw fait to all that 
was going on, soon saw, however, that all the public func- 
tionaries were gained over, and that a revolution was inevi- 
table ; he then passed over to the Constitutionalists, who, not 
forgetting his former treachery, looked on him with all the 
suspicion which his conduct naturally inspired. At last, on 
the entrance of the Duke d’Angouléme and the rapid advance 
of the French army, the Constitutionalists, aware of his supe- 
rior talents, and considering him as the only man capable of 
serving the Constitution in its agony, placed the direction of 
every es his hands, and he became de facto dictator of 
Madrid. He levied troops and money ; issued proclamations; 
and for a moment revived the cause: but finding it must 
eventually sink, he one night fled to the Duke d’Angouléme 
with the treasure he had amassed. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that his ill-gotten wealth prospered'with him. Before he 
died, he had sojourned some years in ‘France in retirement, 
and in rather reduced circumstances. 

In another battle, that of Las dos Hermanas, the loss of the 
Carlists was comparatively insignificant, while that of the 
Liberals was so great, that although they took the positions 
from the enemy, they were obliged to retire to Pampeluna, 
leaving the King the range of the country. The wounded 
they carried with them made a great impression on the inha- 
bitants of the capital of Navarre, and directly contradicted the 
government bulletins, which duly set forth that the Carlist 
faction had ceased to exist. This affair took place in that end 
of the valley of Goulinas, which touches the highway, and op- 
posite the village of that name which is built upon a rock 
within gun-shot of the road from Pampcluna to France. The 
valley leads through high and steep mountains ; two gigantic 
rocks, which seem as if riven asunder by the river, overhang, 
brow against brow, the narrow pathway, and defend the en- 
trance into the Borunda, through which the road from Pam- 
peluna to Vittoria runs, by the village of Irurzun. These two 
rocks, which are called the Two Sisters, have given their 
name to the place. The Queen’s army, under Quesada and 
Lorenzo, attempting this passage into the Borunda, where 
i they expected to meet the Carlists, were surprised to 
find it occupied by them under the orders of Zumalacarregui, 
of whom they were principally in quest, and who gratified 
them by what became rather an unpleasant interview. He 
had occupied all the heights with his battalions, and taken ad- 
vantage of the irregularity of the ground and the woods of 
evergreen oak. This was necessary, on account of the inex- 
perience of his troops, and the superiority of the enemy’s 
numbers. Rock by rock and tree by tree were defended ; and 
when, after having been much annoyed and galled by the 
fire from any particular point, the enemy made a desperate 
effort to take possession of it, it was abandoned, and the next 
thicket afforded another fortalice. After using as many of 
his little stock of cartridges as was prudent, Zumalacarregui 
retired, leaving the field of battle to the enemy 5 but they 
were so well convinced that it was no victory, that they ne- 
ver attempted pursuit. Counting the dead and wounded, 600 
of their men were put hors de combat, while the loss of the 
Carlists‘did not exceed 250. ‘This action took place some 
time before I joined the Carlist army, but I am well ac- 
quainted with the localities, and have heard it related over 
and over again by our officers and the 

I must mention one trait of a Carlist soldier, which deserves 
to be recorded. Four or five of the volunteers had taken up 
their position in some holly bushes, whence they kept up a 
galling fire on a company of the Christinos stationed near 
them. ‘The latter at last made a movement to clear the 
when they all, excepting one, retired, the patch of brushwood 
being isolated. This man vowed to bring back the epaulette 
of a lieutenant who was with two soldiers in advance of the 
company. Imagining the thicket to be entirely abandoned, 
they had reached it, when he sprung forward, and was in- 
stantly fired at, apparently without being touched. A few 
yards farther on he shot one of the soldiers through the head, 





stabbed the officer to the heart with his bayonet, tore off his 
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epaulette, and, waving it in triumph, escaped from the com-|tunity was offered him. In this manner he destroyed, in a 

ny that was coming up, and just gained a rock where the|few months, the veteran armies of Spain, to an extent of 
Gari were ing a stand, before he expired. He had re-|which no idea appears to have been formed in this country. 
ceived two shots of the enemy, slower in effect, but no less|'The loss which his force sustained was comparatively trifling, 
deadly than his own. 


, and the more so, as even if the number of his followers killed 
This engagement requires, perhaps, some explanation: and|had been equal to those who fell on the side of the enemy, a 
as Zumalacarregui so often sought affairs of this kind, it may |man could always be afforded, if his musket were saved. He 
be interesting to state the object he had in view. Through-|found ten peasants eager to wield it in the place of the one 
out it was the policy of this great leader—for such he un-|who had fallen. 

doubtedly was—on finding himself with infinitely inferior) The enemy raised i 5 recruits with difficulty ; the veterans 
numbers, and inferior troops, not only to carry on a war of|that fell were not to be replaced by men dragged unwillingly 
surprise and destruction, in detail, as Mina had done, and from their homes, like the quintos or conscripts, At the same 
which is the natural mode of fighting all undisciplined armies, |time, little by little his own soldiers were formed. At first, 
where the nature of the country presents great obstacles, but |like Washington, he could only get his recruits to stand fire 
to accustom them to operations of greater magnitude. The|for a few minutes or half an hour ; by degrees, however, they 
mountaineers in their mountains—the Tartars and Bedouins|not only obstinately defended positions against superior num- 
in their deserts, are difficult to be subdued, and will often suc-|bers for the whole day, but dispersed the enemy by the bayo- 
ceed in wearing out a foreign invasion.. But in a civil war 


ar|net. His favourite ttalions of guides always went into 
the case varies considerably. His object was not to maintain |action singing. It must be understood that I do not assert 
himself only, and watch the progress of events (the plan Mina | having seen them cross ba 


ng pane, excepting very partially—a 
adopted during the war against the French), but to conquer |thing in which I think I shall be borne wut by old and expe- 
and destroy the armies of the government by some more rapid | rienced officers, in saying seldom happens in any engagement. 
process, and lead the monarch whose cause he was defending |I believe it was only rarely witnessed paring. the whole of 
to Madrid. Unless the tide of events were turned by his own|the Peninsular war and the campaigns of the French against 
efforts, there was little likelihood of its settling in his favour.|the Russians. I merely testify to their having rushed on 
Under a foreign yoke, a people became more restive and im-| with fixed bayonets, and taken in this way a position from the 
patient every day ; buta native, though usurped, government, |enemy or driven in his line. 
strikes only deeper root the longer it remains. It therefore} It was after the battle of the 27th and 28th of October in 
came necessary that the insurrection should make its exist-|the plains of Salvatierra and Vittoria, that the loss of the 
ence and extent everywhere known, and, by destroying the} Liberal army augmented so much in consequence of this cir- 
government troops as quickly as possible, strike terror into|cumstance. Having on that occasion formed in line of battle, 
one party, and animate the other in the rest of Spain with the| which was instantly broken through from the impetuosity of 
hopes of speedy assistance. Besides carrying on a war of|the Navarrese, and the entire destruction of the divisions 
surprises, Zumalacarregui’s system was, therefore, always|having in both instances followed, the Queen’s generals ever 
to fight where he could not lose by it, and in every favourable |after moved their men in heavy masses and in order of column, 


ri to give battle with sometimes only a handful of men.|which it was found the Royalists were shy of charging, al- 
eneral y he chose positions which it was difficult to turn ;|though they rushed upon a line with the most desperate de- 
he defended them obstinately till the enemy were near taking 


termination. Zumalacarregui, well aware of their failing, 
him in flank, which nightfall almost always prevented. If the |and knowing that the result would have been very problema- 
positions were forced, it cost a great sacrifice, and then a re-|tic, never attempted it; but generally placed half his bat- 
treat took place, more resembling, from its rapidity, a flight, |talions in reserve, dispersing the rest en tirailleurs. In this 
excepting that the companies and battalions fled all together, |mode of fighting they always displayed great intrepidity, and 
in good order, their officers in their respective places,|every shot told when fired on the broad expanse of a column; 
and without ever losing a musket. The General was usually | whereas its front could do little harm against isolated men, 
the last of his little army on such occasions. If the enemy |necither could they send tirailleurs against those of the Royal- 
attempted to pursue, he was stopped by a few companies, |ists, excepting at great disadvantage, as they were always 
who swept the narrow roads, and covered the retreat. These |liable to be cut off under the eyes of their own masses the 
were only to be driven back by other tirailleurs, who were|instant they separated from them. While they were slowly 
obliged to proceed with much caution, each man of the Car-|advancing, backed by the column, and skirmishing to clear 
lists being hidden by a rock, the trunk of a tree, or the ever-|the ground for it, which is after all but child’s play for the 
green bushes which abound in that country: while, remain-}skirmishers, their masses were suffering horribly from the in- 
ing still, the Carlists, not being seen, take a deadly aim at|cessant fire of their adversaries. As far as a musket will 
those who are advancing. When at last the game became|carry—which, by the by, is no trifle—theirs were almost cer- 
too hot, and they were too closely pressed by their adversa-|tain to do some mischief. 
ries, these companies, whose number it was impossible to as-| There is a Spanish proverb (for Spain is the land of pro- 
certain, easily effected their escape. Each man, like a fox or|verbs, and, in the character of Sancho Panza, Cervantes in 
wolf, traversed hill and dale, rock and ravine, and at night|this respect did not much caricature some of his countrymen) 
joined his comrades, who, by that time, had rapidly retired so|which says, Una ves @ la guerra nos enganamos—*“ Once in 
far, that it would have been impossible to overtake them. If|war we are mistaken.” This with Zumalacarregui was a 
any were adventurous enough to follow them, they found the| favourite saying, and is characteristic of his excessive caution 
rear guard in good order waiting for them; and where any-|and prudence. I do not mean in a personal point of view, for 
thing like a plain or a piece of table-land intervened, the Car-|his temerity unfortunately lost the Royalists the soul of their 
list cavalry was so disposed as to charge them before they |party; but as far as regarded the safety of his army, he-piqued 
could form on the open space. himself on risking as little as possible, and on striking all his 
_All night the Carlist army occupied always nearly four|blows with certainty. -Never did he give’ a battle which, if 
times as many villages as their adversaries, as they had no|not won, left him any the worse for his failure. There is one 
fear of extending their line, being a l’abri d’une surprise,” |remarkable circumstance in his career: from the day he as- 
on account of their intelligence, kept up through the country |sumed the command till the day of his death, although cir- 
by their spies and partidas, _Everything went on with them|cumstances were ever varying, it is impossible to take any 
as usual—the soldier receiving his full rations—while their|month in which, when compared. with the month preceding, 
adversaries, who perhaps had flattered themselves with a vic-|he had nct considerably increased his army, and advanced the 
tory, were often obliged to bivouac in the mountain, or to oc-|Royal cause. How necessary this prudence proved to have 
cupy some miserable village which could not even shelter|been, those who have seen the unsteadiness of volunteers who 
their officers ; the men perishing with cold, and always either | fight only for their opinions can appreciate. Even the inhabi- 
bread or meat, or wine, and sometimes the whole of their ra-|tants of La Vendée were, we read, also subject to this fickle- 
tions being deficient. By night they durst not stir, even to|ness, although their astonishing resistance was the admiration 
retreat, and the next day, if they advanced, they found the|of the ma and to this day fills a page which is unequalled 
indefatigable chief occupying a similar position a mile or twojin the history of devoted heroism. The men who one day 
farther on ; if they retired, he followed on their rear. There|took the cannon of the Republicans with loaded sticks, the 
was thus no proportion between the loss of the Carlists and next, were seized with an unaccountable panic, and fled be- 
Christinos ; the latter, therefore, in case of success, only ob-|fore the slightest danger without firing a shot. The impetu- 
tained the empty honour of having purchased, at an immense |osity of their chief was evidently a principal cause of their 
loss of life, the power of occupying an pamaporient spot. Zu-|perdition. If they had not made their rash attempt on Nantes, 
malacarregui was too well aware of the advantageous game jor crossed the Seine, till they had become completely orga- 
he was playing, not to enter into action whenever the oppor-|nized and disciplined, they might have met with sigue victo- 
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been conferred upon him in consideration of his eminent ser- 


vices. There are, indeed, innumerable instances of this disin- 
Peruvians captured by Cortes—that, once taken, all is lost. |terestedness amongst the Spaniards, and often too exhibited 


Zumalatarregui was blamed for not pushing on into Cas-|by men who seemed in other respects influenced by the most 
tille, particula?ly after the battle of Vittoria. But if the affair| brutal passions. Whatever may have been the case during 
of the 12th of December, 1834, at Mendavia, had taken place|the invasion of South America, venality is the last of their 
in the plains of Castille, ‘where would have been the Royal/sins at the present day. They can, perhaps, less than any 
army? Whereas, just before death closed his glorious career, | nation, be accused of being actuated by any mercenary spirit, 
his march on Madrid, if he had followed his own judgment,|the commercial classes —_ excepted. Nothing, perhaps, 
and gone*thither, instead of to Bilboa, would have been pro-}more clearly shows the popularity of Don Carlos’s cause, than 
bably unopposed. He had said—and he never made an idle} the circumstance that, on the side of the Queen, none fight 
boast—that the next time he erossed the Ebro, he would not|but those who are desirous of following up a military career, 
repass it without having seen Madrid, and once showing it to|or who are in some way interested. Whereas, if the Carlist 
his wild followers, as Hannibal showed his soldiers Italy fromjarmy were to reach Madrid to-morrow, I am convinced that 
the Alps, and Peter the Hermit pointed out to the Crusaders/above half its officers would give in their absolute resignation, 
the walls of Jerusalem. With the prospect of vengeance and|and retire to their native mountains. Yet many of them were 
plunder before them, it is scarcely doubtful that the Carlists 


; ) peasants who have risen by their valour from a homely station 
would —_ entered Madrid, even supposing a defence to have|to one of ease and consideration, which rank in the army 
been made, 


4 affords in Spain. ‘They are fighting really from no ambitious 
motives, or from any inclination for a military life. 
A glance at the leading characters of either side, and the 
eel contrast they offer, would be the strongest proof of my asser- 
tion as to the conscientious motives of their respective parti- 
sans. Mina, who had refused to accept the command of the 
CHAPTER VIL Queen’s army till he had received all his arrears of pay, occu- 
pied a —<_ in levying contributions and getting in 
The Curate Merino—Merino and Zumalacarregui—The old Cas-|COMVOYS Irom France, an retired after a few months a rich 
tilians—Rodil—His proclamation to the oe on crossing man. Cordova, who had formerly been saved by Don Carlos, 
the Ebro—Anecdote of Rodil during his defence of the Castle of when Infant of Spain, by hiding him at his own imminent 
Callao—His pursuit of the King—Straits to which he was re-|PeTil from the fury of the mob under his bed, and who had 
duced—Fatigues the Carlists had to undergo—Party spirit of always avowed himself devoted to that prince, has risen from 
the women and children—A village on the passage of the Car-|the subaltern situation of secretary of legation to that of com- 
list army—On that of the Queen’s troops—The Spanish barber|mander in chief. Mendizabal, who has ascended from being 
—The Carlist Brigadier-General Armencha taken prisoner and|a Jew boy, under the name of Mendez, selling old clothes at 
shot at Bilboa—Description of his death by a French veteran. |Cadiz, or wandering about the country as a pedlar, or receiv- 
ing from his customers, on account of his Hebrew origin, 
In the meanwhile Merino, the soldier-priest, who had|many a kick and cuff which he was obliged to pocket with 
visited the king of Portugal to assure him of his devotion, re-|their copper moneys, first became a millionaire, and, lastly, 
turned to Castille to raise in his favour the old and new king-| prime minister of Spain, through his enlightened patriotism 
doms, which had been the scene of his exploits in the war|and affection for that country from which, in common with all 
against the French. Although as the head of a few Guer-|his caste, he had received—usage which might have turned 
rileros he is perhaps unequalled, his capacity extends nojthe blood to gall, if the blood and spirit of his race had been 
farther ; and as he had to do with people well acquainted with|like that of the rest of the sons of Adam. Zumalacarregui, 
the country, he met with no greater success than that which|after having had every opportunity of amassing wealth, died 
_ attended all the Carlist chiefs who were not under the direc-|the possessor of fourteen ounces. The Marquess of Valde- 
tion of Zumalacarregui. His force was generally the same,|spina, at an advanced age, abandoned 20,000/. per annum to 
consisting of from three to four hundred horse. Oeccasionally|lead a wandering life in the mountains. Eraso, although 
his followers were much more numerous; but his talent for|supporting his family by his pay of Colonel, placed himself at 
command seemed to be limited to about that number; and ajthe head of a handful of insurgents, evidently without the 
few weeks always brought them back to nearly the samie as|ambition of leading, as, when the cause was in a much more 
before. The erithusiastic Castilians constantly made move-|flourishing condition, he refused to accept the command at 
ments in his favour, and he was joined more than once by|Zumalacarregui’s hands. Eguia was lieutenant-general, but 
large bodies of insurgents, but being always immediately at-|threw up his commission and retired to France. } 
tacked by the Queen’s troops, they were dispersed after aj It is worthy of remark that all the classes which have 
short period of partial successes. With his cavalry, however, |espoused the interests of the King are precisely the same as 
-he kept his ground, and became the terror of Old and New|those who, during the war of independence, resisted so ener- 
Castille, intercepting couriers, surprising the garrisons of|getically the French usurpation. ‘The others made but feeble 
towns, and cutting off detachments, sometimes im the very efforts till the tide had set full against their Gallic conquerors. 
vicinity of Madrid. Several regiments of the guards suffered Merino ‘is the true type of the Guerrilla chief. Of small 
in particular, his followers being nearly all mounted and|stature, but iron frame, he can resist the greatest ye 
equipped from the spoils they made. On one occasion, twenty and is wonderfully skilled in all martial exercises. His dress 
cuirassiers with their lieutenant passed over to his ranks. Solis rather ecclesiastical than military, and reminds one more of 
well has he maintained himself, that unless when he attempts|the curate than of the Brigadier-General. He wears a long, 
to gather infantry around him, the enemy has given up all|black frock coat, round hat, and a cavalry sword. The only 
hope of surprising him. luxury in which he seems to indulge is in having a good horse 
Merino, now sixty-two years of age, was born at Villaviado,|beneath him. He has two magnificent black steeds, which 
and spent his early years in the humble capacity of @ goat-|are not only renowned for their excessive speed, but are said 
herd. He had, however, picked up, in the religious esta-|to climb among the rocks and mountains like goats. These 
blishment of a neighbouring town, the rudiments ofan ordinary |are both saddled and bridled, and have been trained always to 
education, when an old clergynian, discovering in the young|keep abreast, so that at whatever pace the mounted one may 
herdsman indications of ability, undertook to bring him up for|go, the other is always by its side. Merino, when he sees 
the church. In six months the youth made such rapid pro-|that one is tired, leaps from one saddle into the other, even 
gress. under his tuition, that he was enabled to take orders,|when they are going full gall He always carries, slung 
and was appointed. curate of his native village. It seems|by his side, an enormous blunderbuss or trombone, the dis- 
difficult to associate the idea of a talent for any species of! pee of which, loaded with a handful of powder and a 
literature with those requisite for a leader of partisans like|number of slugs, is said to be like that of a piece of artillery, 
Merino, whose career, excepting that his conduct showed him|and would fracture his shoulder if fired in the ordinary 
to have been moved only by patriotic motives, resembled that}manner. But he places the stock under his arm, and holds 
of a daring and reckless brigand, encouraging and committing|the barrel tight with the other hand, The last effort the 
every sort of excess against the enemy, but never touching the|Christinos made to take him was by —— against him a 
least portion of the rich booty his followers often obtained. |Colonel named Moyos, who had also been a chief of partisans 
He conducted himself in a similar manner in the war w much in Merino’s style. This man, of gigantic frame and 
against Napoleon, when he might have possessed himself of|stature, was well acquainted with the country, and of un- 
immense treasures. The moment the war was concluded, he|daunted energy. Merino favoured him with an early inter- 
retired to his home, the rank of Brigadier-General having|view, and in the first skirmish he met his death from the 





ries, and have chosen their moment to march’on Paris—a 
capital which, to France, is like the sacred banner of the 
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discharge of a trombone, whether from that of the curate I 
could never learn. The curate has seen sufficient of the 
fidelity of partisans, it appears, to trust only an old servant, 
who has been with him for the last forty years. Every eve- 

ing, when he has disposed of his men, he rides away for the 
night, no one, excepting his faithful servitor, knowing whither 
he has gone. This has given rise to a re that he never 
sleeps above a few minutes in the twenty-four hours, a story 
in which the Castilians place implicit faith, and, indeed, they 
may well believe anything of a countryman who neither 
smokes nor drinks wine. He is simple, and even patriarchal, 
in all his habits; but the successes he has obtained have 
always been tarnished with cruelty. An indefatigable and 
faithiul adherent to the cause he adopted, he has ever 
been found a bitter and merciless enemy ; and his stern and 
inevitable decree against his prisoners is death. In his disin- 
terestedness and bravery he resembles Zumalacarregui; but 
beyond that, their characters bear no comparison. The latter 
only put his enemies to death after long forbearance, and by 
way of reprisal, which had become almost an act of justice to 
his own army ; constant and repeated instances of mercy and 

enerosity illumine the darkness of this sanguinary page of 
Fis history, contrasting with deeds to which he was forced by 
the obstinacy of his opponents. 

Merino, as I have said, is a mere Guerrilla chief, and is ill] 
calculated to command any large bodies of men, as the genius 
of Zumalacarregui was well suited for their organization. 
The curate of Villaviado is no doubt one of those uncommon 
characters who take the lead in the walk of life where chance 
has thrown them; but Zumalacarregui was a great man, and 
formed to play a conspicuous part in those scenes of higher 
interest and importance, where thrones and empires are dis- 
puted. His early death—early in reference to his brief but 
a career—was alone able to snatch away the triumph 

had earned so well. 

Merino, having heard of the success of the royal army in 
the north, signified to the commander-in-chief his intention of 
endeavouring to effect a P re og with him, as he was no 
longer able to hold out in Castille. The truth was, that most 
probably he was tired of leading a vagrant kind of life, con- 
stantly pursued by the enemy. Zumalacarregui, aware, 
however, of the utility of Merino’s remaining where he could 
keep up communication for the Carlists when they. should 
march on the capital, informed him that his post was in Cas- 
tille; and that if he ventured to cross the Ebro he would have 
him shot. The soldier-priest, cuatented with this menace, 
never felt inclined to try whether the general was a man of 
his word. Zumalacarregui rendered justice to Merino as an 
enterprising and daring leader; he once observed, however, 
after the actions of Vittoria, that “ if we had all the men the 
curate has lost we could march upon Madrid when we chose.” 
It must be, however, admitted that the champagne country is 
by no means so favourable as the northern provinces as the 
nursery of an insurrection—an infant army being always 
liable to a dispersion in the outset. 

The country is flat, with the exception of a Sierra, which 

* runs at right angles from the sources of the Ebro, wilder but 


adopts. Perhaps one third of what is termed the army of 
Navarre is com , both cers and men, of Castilians, 
who at every risk left their homes’ to serve in a pro- 
vince a cause to which they have proved themselves sincerely 
and devotedly attached. As to what I have seen of the 
soldiers, I must do them the justice to say, that I ever found 
them the last to retire from their post on the field of battle, 
and the last to murmur on a march or in a guard-room. 
‘They are naturally grave and serious; but faithful, conscien- 
tious, and of an honesty @ toute épreuve. It is true, that if 
they have distinguished themselves in other provinces, they 
certainly have not earned much glory during this war, in 
their own. The readiness with which they armed, but suf- 
fered themselves to be disarmed, seemed to prove as well the 
loyalty of their intentions, as their incapacity to carry those 
intentions into execution. The latter circumstance should 
be rather ascribed, however, to the nature of the country and 
the Castilian pride, which, although much less obvious than 
formerly, only lies dormant. Having been unhappily awaken- 
ed, it caused those divisions and jealousies which proved fatal 
to them. The old and pompous mottos still preserved beneath 
coats of arms over the doors of houses sometimes of the mean- 
est appearance, in which, at the pe day, there is little 
more to be seen than the bare walls, and windows closed by 
an old oak shutter, containing a smal! aperture, sometimes 
covered by a sheet of oiled paper, may give some idea of what 
must have been the pride of their forefathers. I remember 
one motto in particular, of the family of the Bellascos, which 
is blasphemously ridiculous:— 


“ Antes que Dios fuesse Dios, 
O que el sol illuminaba Ios pefiascos, 
Ya era noble la Casa de los Bellascos.” 


* Before God was God, 
Or the sun shone upon the rocks, 
Already was the House of the Bellascos noble.” 


These feelings of pride had, however, one good effect— 
they encouraged notions of chivalry and a sense of honour, 
before Cervantes did his best to put them to the rout. The 
Castilian gentleman was the mirror of truth, high bearing, 
and generosity, which tempered the cruelty that seems always 
to tinge the blood of those born beneath the sun of a southern 
sky. Similar traits may still be traced in the character of 
the Castilian. Nevertheless, in those instances in which his 
ancient spirit of chivalry has abandoned the Castilian gentle- 
man, he quickly dwindles in the country to a level with the 
peasant, and in the town becomes that venal thing of selfish- 
ness and numbers, with which, when the absolute reign of 
steam and rail-roads is arrived, and the world becomes one 
large smoky city, Hume would people his Utopia. 

When Rodil arrived in Navarre, to take the command of 
the army, he had with him a force of ten thousand men, 
which, with the late reinforcements, augmented the army 
under his orders to about forty thousand men, mostly picked 
troops, perfectly armed and appointed, and including a large 
portion of veterans who had fought in the war of the Consti- 


not so lofty as the chain which there forms a continuation of|tution. His own division had, moreover, returned fresh from 


the Pyrenees. It may be termed the Apennines of Spain. 
‘Traversing Old Castille in a south-easterly direction, on the 
southern tier of A it separates into two branches, 
one crossing Cuenga and Murcia, the other the western side 
of New Castille, ing within-a few miles of Madrid, and 
losing itself in the plains of Estremadura. Although the 
soil is fertile, immense wastes lie uncultivated, and the towns 
and villages are “ few and far between.” The former, having 
been garrisoned previous to the death of Ferdinand with troops 
or urbanos, were checks, instead of being of any assistance, 
to an insurgent army; and the mountains, which are much 
more desert than the northern provinces, afford no resources 
to maintain a considerable force. 

Castille, too, having been so completely disarmed, became, 
al containing the best disposed population in Spain, 
one of the worst possible theatres for an insurrection. ere 
is no doubt, however, that were a respectable armed and dis- 
ciplined force to advance upon it, the inhabitants would rise 
toa man. Though great) changed from the time when the 
Vieilles Bandes de Castille were renowned throughout 
Old and New World, and it was a saying that the Castilian 
was cast steel, there is still much that is estimable’ in his 
character. His chief bane is indolence and pride; but there 
is more morality in his opinions than in those of any other 
portion of the ish people. He acts neither from interest 
nor feeling, but according to what he believes to be right or 
wrong, remains lly attached to a cause he once 


a bloodless but successful campaign. So manifest a superio- 
rity inspired his party with the most ine anticipations; 
and it seemed almost a folly to doubt of their success. Uni- 
versal gloom and terror spread through the country, damping 
the hopes which the presence of the King had excited. When 
it is considered that Rodil’s army had only to contend with 
from five to six thousand men, all the force which Zumala- 
carregui then had under his command, and from whom suc- 
cour and vepriios (excepting a little saltpetre that was smug- 
gled over the frontier) were cut off by Harispe’s division on 
one side, and by the English and French fleets on the other, 
there was nothing overstrained or bombastic in the proclama- 
tion which their Commander issued on crossing the Ebro, 
from his head-quarters at Mendavia; although, when he re- 
crossed that river in disgrace, dismissed from the command of 
the miserable remains of his once fine army, it would have 
been a bitter sarcasm to have placed the same document 
under his “ye. In his address to the Navarrese, Biscayans, 
Alavese, and Guipuscoans, he offered pardon to all those who 


ringleadets and comrades, as some proof of the sincerity 
their repentance. 

“ He would not,” he added, “ have condescended to offer 
them peace and pardon, unless he had been confident in his 
own strength and immense resources. They had seen the 
enthusiasm and martial bearing of the troops under his com- 
mand. Lest they might take his clemency for a sign of weak- 

















would immediately lay down their arms, and give up — 
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ness, he assured them, however, that while he extended one 
hand towards them in mercy, he upheld in the other the 
sword of vengeance, which should fall inexorably on the 
heads of the obstinate.” After showing their hopeless condi- 
tion, he menaced them with annihilation, if they did not 
choose the alternative of submission. Rodil had a wide and 
easily-earned reputation, from having terminated the war in 
Portugal, by his mere appearance in that country. By his 
campaign in South America, he had acquired the character 
of being energetic and unsparing of human blood in the pur- 
suance of his designs. 

Amongst several stories of the same nature, I remember 
often hearing from officers in our army who had served with 
him, the following anecdote. During his defence of the 
castle of Callao, in Peru, in which he held out most gallantly, 
till everything was knocked to pieces, and the garrison had 
eaten every cat and rat in the fortress, he was informed that 
some of his men, worn out by famine and fatigue, had entered 
into a conspiracy to surrender the place to the enemy, and 
thus end their misery. Rodil assembled the whole garrison 
next morning, and harangued them to this effect:—* That, 
having resolved to defend the castle to the last extremity, he 
had determined to dismiss all those who were either unwill- 
ing or unable to support the privations of a siege; and that 
those who felt inclined to surrender to the enemy had only to 
step out of the ranks.” More than a third of the men eagerly 
pressed forward: they were commanded to lay down their 
arms and accoutrements, and to form in line opposite to those 
who remained firm. Rodil then ordered the latter to level 
and fire! He was obeyed—the recreants were butchered 
without remorse by their comrades on the spot; and Rodil 
retired, with the assurance that he had now a faithful 
garrison. ‘ 

After burning the monasteries of Beira, Ronscevallos, aad 
many others, under the pretence that the monks who lived in 
those edifices had favoured the Carlists—although, in truth, 
they had done no such thing, until these injuries proved that 
their neutrality availed them nothing—he swept the Bastan, 
and fortified the hospital at Elisondo. Then dividing his 
army into numerous columns, he pursued both Zumalacarre- 

i and the King, who had been advised to separate from his 
Crseral, and continue with a small force, flying from the 
enemy under the direction of Eraso, who, with singular skill 
and activity, always managed to elude pursuit. While Zuma- 
lacarregui was preparing to give the encmy such occupation 
as would make them leave his royal master in comparative 
quiet, the army of Rodil being then all fresh and enthusiastic, 
and meeting with scarcely any opposition, followed with the 
utmost vigour ; and the King’s life was saved more than once 
by a hair-breadth escape ;—sometimes pursued day and night 
by several columns, the insignificant numbers he had with 
him, alone enabled him to elude his persecutors, his route 
being thereby more easily concealed. It is not easy to con- 
ceive all the unfortunate monarch suffered at this time, 
aroused at all hours to undertake long arduous marches during 
every inclemency of the weather,—through snow and rain, 
and by roads where half the time it was impossible to proceed 
otherwise than on foot. Although several times in imminent 
danger, and advised to enter France, he always evinced the 
same firm determination of conquering back his crown, or of; 
dying in the contest for it on the soil of Spain. 

one occasion Rodil had tracked him to a mountain 
which he surrounded with 9000 men. So actively had the 
pursuit and search been carried on, that a young officer of 
artillery, Don Tomas Reyna, who had been endeavouring to 
manufacture a few pieces of artillery in the mountains, was 
also obliged to fly with his artisans and artillerymen. ‘The 
night fortunately was dark and stormy; the King on one side 
with about a hundred followers, and Reyna on the other, 
were wandering about bene by the small piercing rain, 
and obliged to retrace their steps many times on account of! 
— — with the bivouac fires of the ene At last 
wo fugitive parties approached each other. yna, @x- 
hausted from fatigue and Ulading himself close upon what he 
imagined to be a patrol of the enemy’s horse, was just about 
ordering his men to fire, when fortunately a mutual recogni- 
tion took place. The fidelity of the peasantry, who knew 
that the King was in such a strait, saved him by leading him 
out of danger during the night. 

_All effort to overtake the King having proved useless, and 
i ajesty having been ultimately extricated from further 

1 by Zumalacarregui, who was > a! destroying the 
hristino divisions in detail, Rodil, as readiest means of] 
concluding the war, directed all his attention to attacking 


cution with so much perseverance and vigour, that it required 
all the determination of the Carlist leader and the Navarrese 
to baffle his efforts. Frequently the royal army had to march 
for sixteen, eighteen and twenty-three hours successively. 
On one occasion Zumalacarregui being with the King, I re- 
member that the march continued twenty hours, no halt for 
above twenty-five minutes being made during this time, and ~ 
the soldiers scarcely quitting their arms. At daybreak, after 
this harassing march, we found ourselves in the very vil 
from which we had started the preceding morning, two of 
enemy’s divisions having in the meanwhile passed ‘th 

it! Another time we were also with the King, and halted at 
nightfall, after a long day of fatigue, on a mountain where 
there was nothing but a shepherd’s hut. The King slept in 
the only room, if such it could be called, which the hut con- 
tained. His ministers retired to the stable, and Zumalacar- 
regui, like the rest of his army, stretched himself on his cloak 
beneath a tree. , 

Rodil marked his way with fire and blood. Quesada had 
indeed shot the sick and wounded Carlists who had fallen 
into his hands; but the former commenced that persecution 
of the inhabitants which the Christino generals who succeeded 
him afterwards continued. The houses that had afforded a 
shelter to the fugitive monarch, which it was not in the power 
of their occupiers to refuse, were burned to the ground. The 
alcaldes were shot for not delivering up rations which had 
been anticipated by the Carlists, or for not acquainting the 
Christinos with the movements of the insurgents, from whom 
they would have met the same fate for acting as spies. The 
injustice and cruelty of the Queen’s troops had, however, the 
effect of rousing such .as had hitherto been lukewarm; and 
from infancy to age all became partisans of the King. Women, 
children, and old men, all took an active part in the insurrec- 
tion—watching, carrying information, and assisting by every 
means in their power. In a mountain warfare they became 
powerful auxiliaries. 

On passing through a village in the Rivera, I was once 
much amused at the surprise of an officer. Being on half- 
pay at Madrid, he was forced to join a corps which was 
marching to the army of the north; but his opinions being 
decidedly Carlist, he took the first opportunity of passing over 
to the King before he had been obliged to draw his sword 
against him. On seeing the absolute frenzy of the inhabi- 
tants, and hearing all the bells ringing, and beholding the 
women in their best attire, coming out to meet us at a dis- 
tance from the village, stunning us with their questions for 
brothers, lovers, and relations, and almost dragging us from 
our horses to partake of wine, chocolate, or some refreshment, 
while handkerchiefs, shawls, and curtains were waving from 
the windows, and flowers were showering down upon us as 
we rode along, his astonishment knew no bounds; he could 
not help contrasting our reception with that which the Chris- 
tino troops experienced the last time they had passed through 
the same place. “Then,” said he, “a dead silence reigned 
in the village, broken only by the tramp of our horses’ feet ; 
it seemed like a deserted spot; the doors were all closed; a 
few old crones only looking on with their blear eyes, and 
some children hovering about the corners of the street. Here 
and there a head might be popped out of a window above, but 
was as quickly withdrawn again. If our soldiers asked for 
wine, no one knew where any was to be obtained; and they 
veiled their antipathy to us under an appearance of intract- 
able stupidity. ‘The very children who are now chattering so 
fast, when we inquired where the Factiosos had last been in 
the village, did not know what we meant, or had ever seen 
them. ‘The soldiers and officers, uttering an oath against the 
ill-licked cubs, would pass on.” In all probability, imme- 
diately after the column had gone through, the partida, which 
had left in the morning, on returning would be surrounded by 
twenty urchins, who had made observations concerning the 
Negros of a precocious shrewdness and gravity, acquired 
during the unquiet times in which they lived. They com- 
munica.ed everything eagerly to the Calristas, as they vul- 
garly mispronounce the word. ‘ 

I must here mention an anecdote among innumerable others 
of the same kind. The Christinos being informed that a 

ounded Carlist was concealed by an old man at ‘Sumbillo, 
il had him arrested and led out to be shot. After making 

his confession, his eyes were bound, and he was plated on his 
knees. ‘When he felt the cold iron of the muskets on his 
breast, he was promised his life if he would give up the con- 
cealed rebel ; but he still protested his entire ignorance as to 
the place where he was to be found. The officer at last, per- 





and crushing that chief. He carried his resolution into exe- 


suaded by his earnest assurances, released him, saying, “If 
he does not know, he cannot tell.” The column having next 
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marched on, the wounded soldier was seen sitting at the 
man’s door as usual. 


proprietor of Lequieto, and’ perhaps the most influential person 


in Biscay and Guipuscoa. He was shot at Bilboa, on the 14th 


Although not playing so conspicuous a part as formerly, the jof April, and suffered with the courage of a soldier. The fol- 


Spanish barber holds still a marked and distinct place in so- 
ciety; he is not precisely what Cervantes or Le Sage has 
painted him, nor yet the bustling Figaro; he may be best de- 
scribed as a mixture of all these characters. Unfortunately 
the march of intellect has made too many of the inhabitants 
of the towns practitioners on their own chins—so that within 
the walls of cities he has lost much of his importance and all 
the means which the monopoly of that part of the male toilet 
formerly afforded him for penetrating everywhere and into 
everything, and carrying on those intrigues which rendered 
him a personage of so much consideration. In the country, 
however, he has preserved more of his ancient character ; 
there he is still the wit, the orator, the man of physic, and 
the confidant of the youth of both sexes. He has advice and 
hope for the young, scandal for ladies of a mature age, and a 
choice collection of local anecdotes, strange news, and witty 
sayings, too often, unfortunately, sharper than his razors, for 
the travelling patient who may be under his hands, as well as 
for his staid and sober customers. The gravity, becoming a 
disciple of Ausculapius, seems mingled with a certain degree 
of facetiousness ; and, after the curate, he is generally treated 
with vast respect by the community. 

There are, however, various grades, shades, and distinc- 
tions of barberos ; and though in a very inferior capacity, the 


army-barber is not the least diverting. One is allowed for|In 


each company or troop: sometimes he is a soldier and some- 
times only follows with the canteen women; but he is always 
easily recognised by his iron basin and, generally, his guitar. 
The barber is a privileged person, and therefore allowed to 
carry all his shoulders would bear. Even when the regula- 
tion, limiting the contents of the soldier’s morrals to a shirt 
and a pair of sandals, was most strictly enforced, I have seen 
some who, besides one of the enemy’s knapsacks, their own 
canvass bag, and a loaf of bread fastened to it by means of a 
hole bored in.the centre, through which the strap was passed, 
had their basin and guitar, and yet marched along as merrily 
as the rest. Many a time, I recollect, when we were formed 
and awziiing the enemy, the day being whiled away by the 
itars which these disciples of the strop and the muses sel- 
om failed to strike, to kill the heavy hours we spent~in pa- 
tient expectation of the enemy’s uncertain movements. 

After the affair of Alsassua, when a number of prisoners 
had been shot, and the remainder were passing before Zuma- 
lacarregui, scarcely anticipating a better fate, he rather 
sternly questioned several as to “ Why they had taken arms 

inst their lawful sovereign?” One of them, with a very 
itiful countenance replied, That when his comrades had 
n drafted into the guards, he had only been induced to 
follow them from professional motives, and for a similar rea- 
son found himself on the field, being barber to the company.” 
The general put his hand to his chin, and finding that it 
afforded a fair opportunity for the exercise of the artist’s talent, 
with the confidence he usually displayed, immediately trusted 
his throat to the razor of the prisoner, who performed so much 
to his satisfaction, that he was appointed to the especial ho- 
nour of shaving him, preserving the rank of serjeant which he 
had held. This barber’s name was Robledo: he was a little, 
pale, thin man, and a most notorious coward, always escaping, 
when any action came on, from the company of guides to 


lowing is the account of him, given me by an old French sol- 
dier now become an artisan in the suburbs of that town, who 
was shut out while we were besieging it in June, 1835, and 
who had been present at the execution. 

“ The condemned was led out between a monk and a curate, 
escorted by a detachment of the line, which was in waiting at 
the gates of the prison:—excepting for the fanfaronnade of 
this ceremony, and a crucifix he held in his hands, which, 
however, is the custom for all criminals in Spain, he behaved 
as manfully as one of the Grande Armée could have done. 
His attitude was calm, and. sometimes his countenance as- 
sumed even a contemptuous expression, although a man may 
be excused for looking a little serious when his feuille de 
route is given him for such a long journey, and he is going 
where no furlough is to be expected. He marched, Sir, with 
as firm and assured a step as one of the grenadiers de la 
garde, and had a countenance as unclouded as if he had been 
invited to a wedding ; although two drums and a fife, playing 
a dead march all the way to the Campo Valentino, would have 
been ugly music for a bride to have danced to. A lady very 
fashionably dressed stepped out from the crowd, and, waving 
her little white hand in his face, applied several insulting epi- 
thets to him. Passez pour la Dame ; but several Urbanos 
were unmanly enough to utter some jokes on his ‘situation. 
France, would the guard have allowed a pekin to do so, 
even if they had been escorting Sir Hudson Lowe? Armen- 
cha bore it like a militaire, smiled, and passed on. On his 
arriving at the Campo Valentino, he coolly inquired of the 
officer where he must place himself, and received the volley 
without the approach of death having discomposed one musele 
of his face.” 

The Frenchman’s picture of the scene was so characteris- 
tic that I-noted it down nearly word for word. It was a few 
days after this that Leopold O Donnel, Comte de Labisbal, 
suffered death at the hands of the Carlists, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Carandolet—Surprise at San Faustus—Count Via Manucl—A Spa- 
nish Grandee taken—Shot—Attempt to surprise Echari-Arenas 
—Failure—Punishment of two Companies for Cowardice—At- 
tack on Viana—Interview with Zumalacarregui—Punishment 
of his Quartermaster—Punishment of a Deserter—Mutiny sup- 
pressed—Malcasco disgraced—Curate of Allio. 


Watts Rodil was thus making war on the peasantry and 
monks, the Carlist leader was not idle, and struck a blow 
which caused the Queen’s general some uneasiness. “It was 
the surprise of Carandolet and his total defeat. This general, 
I believe a Frenchman by birth, was throughout so unfortu- 
nate in all his-encounters with Zumalacarregui, that his name 
became proverbial in the royal army for awkwardness or mis- 
fortune. To give an example of this, a soldier of the. batta- 
lion ee on account of his remarkable hideous- 
ness deformity, might have represented the Quasimodo of 


which he belonged. The General having been informed of|Notre Dame de Paris, but being, notwithstanding of a very 


this, one day when the barber.was shaving him (and, seeing 
his master in a humour, was diverting him with his 
usual drollery) said, “ So, Robledo, I hear you distinguished 
yourself in the last action?” ‘ General,” quoth the barber, 
“ Tama living instance of what a circumstantial thing is valour. 
I certainly did run away, but it was because my eye caught 
at that moment a stone, and I thought how much better it was 
to have it said, ‘ Aqui 


se escappo,—Here Robledo| christened 


amorous disposition, generally bore the marks of a pair of 
nails, which he had received in endeavouring to ravish a kiss 
from the country damsels,—was called, on account of his lit- 
tle Success, General Carandolet. I remember, also, that an 
old misshapen gun dug up in Biscay, which could never be 

t to bear where it was required, on account of the shot 
varying sometimes ‘in one direction, at others in another, was 
the volunteers by the name of this hapless ge- 


ran away,—than that they should write upon it, ‘ Aqui Ro-|neral, the Carandolet. Not dreaming of any surprise or 


bledo murio,’—Here Robledo died.” 

The success which at first attended Zumalacarregui was 
confined to his own army ; afterwards it extended only to the 
divisions immediately under his command. Carnicer, a chief, 


encounter with the enemy, when it was re that the 
insurgent army was so closely pressed by Rodil, that he could 
scarcely hope to be in with his division for the death, if even 
the Carlists and their celebrated leader were not already long 


something in Merino’s style, but still perfectly independent | brought to bay,-Carandolet had no hesitation in traversing @ 


Zumalaca i, and who had made some progress in 


part of the country which had been so completely swept by 


gon and Gatalonia, was defeated and taken afterwards in Cas- the Queen’s army, that it was fancied no danger could possi- 
tille, where he.suffered death. Zavala and the brigadier Ar-|bly exist. His escort consisted of about seven hundred men : 


mencha were also defeated by near Bermeo: on 


with him were a number of officers of distinction, sent to _ 
ia 


Espartero, 
that occasion Armencha was taken. He had dismounted to|the army of the North, and amongst others, the Count of \ 
ee | his troops, and his servant escaped during the confusion Manuel, a Spanish grandee of the first class, who was coming 
w 


his horse. His aide-de-camp was killed by his side. 


to serve from inclination, with the rank of Colonel. Zumala- 





Armencha, who was a great friend of Valdespina, was a rich|carsegui, acquainted with their movements, by a long and 
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A TWELVEMONTH’S CAMPAIGN WITH ZUMALACARREGUL 


secret march placed himself in ambuscade near the rocks of|and as his galons indicated, deserted to us, and was placed in 
San Faustus, within a short distance of Abarzuza, where they |a company of guides; he afterwards surprised and stabbed a 


were necessarily obliged to pass, intending to penetrate by|sentinel and disap We were informed by other de- 
the Val de Ollo into the plain of Pampeluna and Huarte. 


serters, some months afterwards, that this very individual was 
The rocks of San Faustus rise in.one of those wild districts|a servant of Via Manuel’s, who took this «mode of communi- 
where dense patches of wood fringing the very edge of the|cating with his master, but arrived a day too Jate, and having 
road, and gigantic masses of stone, detached from the parent| acquired the certainty of his execution, on the: fingt spportu- 
tock, and fixed by their own weight in the soil, afford a posi-|nity carried back the news of it, and some relics of his lord, 
tion highly favourable for an ambuscade. So well had Zu-/ which he had bought from the soldiers who shot him, - , 
malacarregui concealed his march, and the force he had in| After the defeats of Quesada, what Zumalacarregui chiefly 
ambush, that the horsemen of the vanguard had already|wanted was artillery, particularly when Rodil adopted the 
passed unsuspectingly without perceiving anything ;—the rest|system of fortifying every important town and yillage; and 
followed singing the song of “ Muera Don Carlos—Viva la|for the want of evena single field-piece, the Carlists were 
Reyna!” At this moment a peasant on the look out appeared |obliged to turn away from mere crenelled houses, and found 
on the mountain just before them, as if watching the move-|themselves absolutely in the situation of those primitive 
ment of the advancing column. The foremost horsemen,| warriors who, unacquainted with the composition and effect of 
probably without.much hope that he would obey their injunc-| gunpowder, found the stone walls of any building or castle an 
tions, called out to him,as they were wont to most of the|almost insurmountable barrier. Not only were. the Carlists 
peasantry of the provinces, “ Baja-te! Queres bajar, Falso !—| without cannon, but devoid even of the means which the 
Factioso !”—Come down—down directly, traitor! rebel! The|ingenuity of our forefathers had in some measure substituted 
peasant disappeared ; but at that moment, right and left of the|for it. ‘To obtain this necessary sinew of modern warfare, 
column, the rocks rung to the volley of musketry, and the|Zumalacarregui applied aj] his attention; and the old spy 
discharge fatally announced to them that they. had fallen into| Ximenes, of Villafranca, whom I shall afterwards have occa- 
the jaws of the lion. sion to mention, was despatched to see if none of the Christino 
In an instant Zumalacarregui, and the four battalions|officers could be bought over to betray some place containing 
which had been lying in ambuscade, rushed upon them at the| what was so indispensable to his army. 
bayonet. ‘Taken by surprise, surrounded on all sides, it be-| At Echari-Arenas, one of the central points of the Borunda, 
came nothing but a massacre. Nearly all his staff, and the| where almost every village had been garrisoned, he had at last 
officers with Carandolet, were either killed or taken, although|succeeded in inducing two brothers, named Masanos, lieute- 
he himself effected his escape, owing to the fleetness of his|nants of the regiment of provincials of Valladolid, who had al- 
charger, through volleys of musketry ; a few isolated indi-| ways been adverse to the cause they were fighting for, to agree 
viduals also got away during the confusion, from the slaugh-|to deliver up the place. When their turn came to be on guard, 
ter, and afterwards joined him; but, excepting these, the|they were to sally with a few soldiers on whom they could 
destruction of his little column was complete. The Conde|depend, and having opened the gates, on a given signal, admit 
de Via Manuel, whose horse had been killed at the first dis-|the Carlists. The place, which was garrisoned by about five 
charge, had mounted successively two others, led by his do-|hundred men, contained four thousand muskets, six guns, and 
mestics, and had endeavoured to follow Carandolet, but they | numerous military stores, the benefit of which would, at that 
were both shot under him, and he was taken with fifteen| period of the war, have been immense to the Carlists. Echari- 
other officers. Amongst the dead were several Colonels and| Arenas is a large village divided by a wide street running at 
the Brigadier-General Haranoz, then commanding the pro-|right angles from the oyal Road, which is masked from it 
vincial regiment of Valladolid. Thus, either from the first|by a posada or inn, and a group of six or seven houses. 
onset, or unable to escape from the pursuit of the Carlists, These had been all crenelled, tambours built round them, and 
nearly all the little column perished ;—a considerable sum of|the whole, surrounded by a deep ditch, was still further se- 
money, important papers, and many mule loads of military |cured by a strong double palisade ; each side was swept by a 
equipment fell into the hands of the former. four or eight pounder. A pitch-dark night, when the confe- 
Of all the prisoners Via Manuel behaved with most frank-|derates were on guard, was chosen, Several battalions were 
ness and firmness, when led before the Royalist General. He|roused without beat of drum, and marching across the heath 
stated “that he always had and would entertain liberal|which extends from Arbissu to Echari-Arenas, were formed 
opinions, which he considered it his duty to defend and dif-|in silence in the village. 'Two companies of guides, and two 
fuse, and for which he had come voluntarily to fight; that he|of the third battalion of Navarre were picked out to enter 
was aware that those who served the government had no) with fixed bayonets and take possession of the place the instant 
right to expect mercy from the Carlists; but if mercy were|the gates should be opened. The signal agreed on was the 
shown him, he would give his word to take no further part|mewing of a cat. A long silence ensued, but on its being 
against them, and consider his political life as concluded.” _|repeated, it was answered by the confederates, By some 
Zumalacarregui was so well pleased with the openness of|means, in the two companies of guides whispers of treachery 
his character, that, although he followed as a prisoner, he was|on the part of the Christinos had got afloat, just before they 
invited to his table, and treated with every distinction ; and| were ordered to advance, and the ditch having been forgotten, 
he wrote to Rodil, offering to exchange Via Manuel and/upwards of twenty stumbled into it. The gate was already 
others for an officer and some volunteers taken a few days|opened, and the two lieutenants and several soldiers, with a 
before, giving man for man, and waiving the difference of|covered lantern, had already sallied, when some. one, on 
ja Manuel’s rank. This he never doubted a moment of|hearing the noise of those falling into the ditch, shouted out 
Rodil’s accepting. They were at dinner, at Lecumberri,|“ treachery,” of which the men had already some vague ap- 
when his answer was brought in to Zumalacarregui—that| prehensions; on this those behind, seized with a sudden panic, 
note contained only the following sentence:—“ The rebels| made a discharge on the gate, and killed one of the lieute- 
taken have suffered death already.” This was clearly the|nants, who thus received the reward of the dishonourable 
sentence of the prisoner. Zamalacarregui handed it over tojaction he was committing; they then took to a precipitate 
him with the same sang-froid with which he would probably | flight from before the works. The sentinel, finding that he 
have received it had it been the message of his own fate.| was so ill received, suspected, probably, that the Carlists in- 
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Via Manuel changed colour. His host politely, but firmly, 


tended to pay one kind of treachery by another, or that some 
expressed his regret at being obliged to perform so unplea-|of the garrison, not in the plot, had already reached the ga 
sant a duty, but informed him that he might be with his con-| it was, in consequence, immediately closed. The survivi 
lieutenant, and the soldiers that were excluded, cried out, “ It 
is all a mistake !—we are shut out: it was, after a little 
while, re-opened. 


fessor till sun-rise. His life had been spared so long, that} 
this intelligence came like a thunderstroke on the unhappy 
randee. At his request Zumalacarregui consented to delay 
is execution while he sent a message to the King intreating 


clemency. He returned with the answer, that when 
soldiers and officers of inferior rank taken with arms in their|and as the 


hands had suffered death, it was impossible to 


on 
Spanish 


grandee. Via Manuel was shot at Lecumberri, but| every direction. 


As the Royalists had given back in so cowardly a manner, 
they could not take advantage of it; the opportunity was lost, 
rrison was awakened by the report of the shots, 

a|they rushed to their guns, and in the darkness opened fire in 
Mansano, however, and the soldiers with 


did not die so well as his deportment at first announced—pro-|him, effected their escape. The fury of Zumalacarregui knew 
bably it was the shock of the sudden disappointment, after he|no bounds at the disgraceful conduct of the two companies, 
pela long entertained hopes of life, which had unnerved|In the first moment of his anger he was going to shoot all the 


I must not 


his death a serjeant, as he stated himself to be, 


commissioned and non-commissioned officers ; but, on inquiry, 























omit to mention a singular instance of fidelity.\it was found that they had fled the last, if that was an ex- 
Shortly after | ; 


tenuation. They were, however, publicly degraded, and te- 
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proached in the most bitter terms, for their cowardice before 
the whole army. The companies were forced to draw lots 
for one man in each to suffer death, as an example to the 
army. Of the two on whom the lot fell, unfortunately one 
individual ees d least deserved it of any in the company: 
they were shot. This may seem a gratuitous piece of 
cfuelty ; but it was only by acts of such ruthless severity that 
it was of gay to struggle against the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the early Carlists leaders, and check the insubordi- 
nation and unsteadiness of the men. The disgraced captains 
of the two companies, a little while after, sent in from their 
retreat to the General a most humble petition, praying that 
they might be permitted to enter the ranks as the last soldiers 
of the army. On reading the petition, Zumalacarregui took 
up his pen, and dashed across it—* Que no hai lugar por 
éobardes ;’—There is no room for cowards. Some time after, 
however, they enlisted privately, and, step by step, worked 
their way up—of course favoured by the colonels and officers 
who recommended them, and were well acquainted with their 


story. 

Manidacarvegei, after eluding the pursuit of Rodil, till the 
latter was glad to take breathing time, his army being in a 
dreadfully exhausted cundition, reached the small town of 
Santa Cruz de Campezzu, the 3d of September; thus getting 
entirely to the south of the army of operations of his opponent, 
and on the verge of the flat lands of Ribera. Here, being in- 
formed that Carandolet was, with eight hundred foot, and the 
regiment of Cagadores of the Royal Guard, unsuspectingly in 
Viana, a town on this side of the Ebro, but on the extreme 
frontier of Castille and Alava, he resolved on attempting ano- 
ther surprise. Zumalacarregui and his eo force were 
sup to be then so closely pursued by il, that his ap- 
pearance was never dreamed of, particularly as he had, before 
reaching Viana, to descend into the plains thirteen or fourteen 
miles away from the mountains, where he was exposed to 
certain destruction, if any division of Rodil’s came on his 
rear, as it could cut him off with the greatest facility. Well 
knowing, however, the state of his opponent's force, and that 
before Rodil could discover his track or obtain any intelli- 
gence of his movement, so skilfully and rapidly had he con- 
cealed his march, he would be in safety, he moved on the 4th 
from Santa Cruz, with his five battalions and all his cavalry, 
consisting then of only two hundred lancers, to Viana. The 
distance, about sixteen miles, was traversed in an incredibly 
short space of time; his vanguard stopping all the peasants 
they met. Viana covers a rising ground in the centre of a 
large plain; the streets, as in-all old Spanish towns, are nar- 
row, and a few trenches had been dug, and barricades thrown 
up in the streets, for the protection of a handful of men who 
were sometimes left to garrison it; so that if Carandolet had 
properly disposed his men, they might easily have baffled the 
attempt of between three and four thousand Carlists to enter, 
at least for the few hours they could have tarried in the plain. 
So great was their security, that the possibility of its being a 
hostile force, even when the glitter of the muskets of the ad- 
vancing column was seen in the distance, does not appear for 
a moment to have struck the enemy: ually, however, it 
drew so near, that there was no mistaking the reality, and 
the garrison was hastily turned out, and formed in front of, 
the town. The good order in which the Carlists were led on, 
their enthusiasm, and the superiority of their numbers, did not 
long render the struggle doubtful; the infantry directly gave 
way. The Cacadores, attempting to charge, in order to pro- 
tect their retreat, and to take advantage of an instant confu- 
sion in the ranks of the pursuers, were resolutely charged by 
the small body of Carlist lancers; and, their colonel being 
killed, were driven back with loss. This was the first affair 
in whieh the Navarrese lancers distinguished themselves; at 
that time, perfect cossacks in appearance, some were without 
coats, some with handkerchiefs round their heads, many with 
only one boot or sandal, and some with their spurs lashed on 
a naked heel. The enormous size and ponderous weight o' 
their lances, which, however, only rendered them more un- 
wieldy, added to their wild and singular aspect, and having 
triumphed in their first encounter, their appearance became 
rather terrible than grotesque in the eyes of the Queen’s 
troops, and they were ever after a subject of infinite terror; 
although most undeservedly so; for, until the arrival of O’Don- 
nel, they were almost as undisciplined and ignorant of all 
military evolutions as a horde of Bedouins, and owed to the 
terror they had so unaccoantably inspired, and the blind con- 
fidence with which they charged, the success-they invariably 
met with. The regiment of lancers of Navarre when O’Don- 
nel died was, however, well mounted, perfectly clothed, 
equipped and disciplined, and able to go through all the ma- 








neuvres as well as the best regiment of the Queen’s army. 
A per ee improvement had also taken place in all the 
cavalry. 

The vanquished entered Viana pell-mell—the Carlists at 
their heels, forcing their way through the streets, which were 
still feebly defended. The commandant of the third battalion 
had fallén back on reaching a small church on the right of 
the first plaza that presents itself on entering the town, I 
believe, called St. Magdalen, as the fire was rather galling 
from the houses. Zamalacarregui, however, coming up, broke 
him on the spot, and himself led the way: the captain of the 
grenadier company who followed along side of him had his 
sword struck out of his hand; but the presence of the General 
had the desired effeet; and the greater part of the houses 
being taken possession of, the town became one scene of mas- 
sacre. Some of the cavalry of the enemy who had rallied, 
got entrapped by the trenches dug in the street, and, as the 
Carlist cavalry wisely had been kept out, were picked off one 
by one by the infantry. Several houses filled by the enemy 
refused to surrender; these were set fire to by Barrez, the 
second of three brothers of that name I shall have hereafter 
occasion to mention, The remnant of the fugitives reached 
the convent, a large and strongly-built edifice on a plaza at 
the further end of the town: here they barricaded themselves; 
and every preparation was made to burn them out, when in- 
telligence having reached Zumalacarregui that a reinforce- 
ment of several thousand men was marching from Logrono, 
which was but at a short distance, he quickly retired. He 
left upwards of four hundred of the enemy dead in the streets 
and before the place, and carried off above a hundred prisoners 
and two hundred horses; had there been time to collect those 
that were running loose, he might have taken many more. 
The division that came to the relief of Carandolect saw him 
retire in such good order, that they did not venture to pursue, 
and he was allowed, unmolested, to take the road to the 
mountains with his prisoners. 

I first saw Zumalacarregui, after this affair, in some village 
of the Beruesa. It was almost dark when I dismounted before 
the door of the house where he was lodged. The serjeant of 
the guard attempted to disarm me before I was admitted, by 
taking a pair of pistols I carried in my red sash—for I had 
adopted the Basque costume. Not immediately understand- 
ing his motive, I resisted; some altercation ensued, when the 
voice of a person in the balcony above us authoritativel 
ordered him to let me pass. I was ushered into a room which 
was unoccupied, excepting by the person who came in from 
the balcony; in a small adjoining chamber two secretaries 
were writing. I was asked by this person,—whose features 
I could not then distinguish, but whom, if I could have seen, 
from his broad shoulders and the habitual stoop, I should in- 
stantly have recognised even in the darkness, as Zumalacar- 
regui,—whom I wanted, in a manner rather stern and abrupt. 
I replied, that I wished to see the Carlist General. He then 
asked me what I came for; I answered that it was my inten- 
tion to-go on to the King’s quarters, but as I was well mount- 
ed and armed, until Zumalacarregui joined the wandering 
court, I would follow his army, on receiving his permission, 
as volunteer. I spoke to him at some length, making several 
complaints of different functionaries, of whom I spoke rather 
freely, which seemed to please him. I perceived that he im- 
mediately grew impatient at everything that did not come 
directly at the point—as during our conversation, I kept in- 
quiring if I could not see Zumalacarregui: at last he said, “I 
am Zumalacarregui,” and dismissed rather more graciously 
than he had received me. I afterwards learned that I had 
made a favourable impression on’him; the manner in which I 
spoke to him, and the circumstance of my following as a volun- 
teer for some time after, were the surest roads to his favour. 
He used to say that he always “loved best the man who 
trusted to his sword as a letter of recommendation;”. and offi- 
cers who -brought introductions from his friends, from the 
ministers, or from his wife, always saw the letters thrown 
aside, and were often so themselves. 

The manner in which Zumalacarregui punished his quar- 
termaster-general was highly characteristic of that prompt 
and half-barbarian justice he so summarily administered, and 
which rendered him so popular with the soldier. We were 
stationed in the village of Decastillo, when a French battalion 
which had come a great distance, marched in at beat of drum. 
Zumalacarregui, who was dictating to his secretary, therefore 
knew of their arrival. It was already raining; and after the 
soldiers had waited an unreasonable time for the purpose of 
being quartered, as it now begun to pour down in torrents, 
the men made a rash towards the doors of the adjacent 
houses. At the sudden noise the secretary started on his 
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¢hair; and the general going to the window, and seeing: that 
the battalion was not yet disposed of, he called up all the offi- 
cers, and inquired, in a voice of thunder, why their men were 
not yet lodged. The colonel represented that he was as wet 
as those ander his orders; but that the “ bolletas” (billets), 
which had been retarded because the aposentador was at din- 
ner when they arrived, would be ready immediately. “Oh! 
he-was at dinner,” said the General, “while the troops were 
getting wet through in the street; fetch me that rascally 
quartermaster instantly !” He then-ordered the llamada or 
appeal to be beat. The poor aposentador came pale and 
trembling ; and when he saw that the troops were formed, 
and heard the orders given to lead him out, he firmly believed 
that his last hour was come, and uttered more than one pious 
ejaculation, expecting every moment to be turned over to his 
confessor. In the middle of the square is-a large basin and 
fountain: before this, having from his balcony degraded him 
from his office, he ordered him to knee], and then caused two 
enormous buckets of water tobe — upon him, to the infinite 
merriment of the soldiers. After witnessing this ceremony, 
he retired as gravely as if he had been assisting at a chris- 
tening. 

Zumalacarregui had taken the command of the Carlists in 
the autumn. He had none but volunteers. While the wea- 
ther was fine—and that season is in Spain perhaps the most 
delightful of the year—things went on well enough; but 
when the winter came, with its cold winds,—its storms of 
snow and rain, and the comparative scarcity of everything, he 
found himself abandoned by half his followers, who deserted 
home. At that moment, to enact any regulation to punish 
desertion, might entirely have alienated the affections of the 
mountaineers; he therefore managed for a time with, the 
handful of men which the caprice of his followers had left 
him. The fine weather returning, and a few. blows having 
been struck successfully against the enemy, the peasantry 
again flocked to his standard in increased numbers: he then 
published an order, that every man returning home without 
furlough, being a deserter in time of war, as such should be 
punished with death. This had the desired effect.. I do not 
mean to deny that occasional instances of irregularity did 
occur: while the men were passing near their own village, 
they would skulk home, and after spending a day or two, 
would join us by a march of sometimes fifty or sixty miles, 
but this was winked at by their captains, at whose mercy 
they were. On one oécasion, when we were in Alegria, an 
example was to have been made. Jt was of a corporal, a very 
brave fellow, but who had aggravated his offence by enticing 
two men of his escuadre away with him; he was sentenced 
by the court-martial to death, and all the troops in and about 
Alegria were drawn out to witness the execution. The grave 
was dug on the plaza, before the mairie, in which he was 
confined. At the hour appointed, he was led out between two 
ecclesiastics, with whom he had spent the night preparing for 
eternity. When on the ground, according to custom, his sen- 
tence was read by the adjutant, and to the surprise of every 
one, mitigated to five hundred palos or strokes with a stick, 
which were’ immediately administered. ‘This perhaps was 
not a more severe punishment than twenty lashes would have 
been as inflicted in the English army; and a man very sel- 
dom faints under this number, although no intermission takes 
place between the blows. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty in which Zumalacarregui 
ever found himself was, however, on one occasion when mo- 
ney was so scarce that the pay of the men was a month in 
arrear, and at that moment by some mischance they were two 
days without rations of wine. T'wo battalions were quartered in 
the same village as the general—one was the third of Na- 
varre; but I do not precisely remember whether the other 
was the battalion of guides. On going to the factor’s at the 
distribution of provisions, and findmg that a second day they 
were without wine, and had no money to buy any, they no 
longer concealed their discontent, but went under the gene- 
ral’s window murmuring, and by de shouting La paja! 
la paja!—the pay! the pay !—and threatening to disband ; 
in short, the two battalions were in a complete state of mutiny. 
The officers, by giving them assufances that on the morrow 
they would be paid, contrived to disperse them at a late hour 
of the night. The genera] sent then to the royal quarters, to 
say that a little money must be sent at any sacrifice. Early 
the next morning groups of soldiers were lounging about, and 
their cries recommenced under his window. The drum im- 
mediately beat to order, and while it was read Zumalacarregui 
placed himself at the balcony. This order was as follows: 
first, that each and evéry one who publicly expressed his dis- 
Content, or cried out for pay, which only the Navarrese had 
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hitherto ever received, should immediately be arrested and 
shot ; secondly, as a punishment for their insubordinate beha- 
viour, although it had been the intention of the Commander 
in Chief to have paid them that day when the other batta- 
lions of the army received their arrears, these two should re- 
ceive nothing for a fortnight, during which term their pay 
should be forfeited. The crowd was instantly silenced, and 
retired somewhat silly and abashed; the troops in the sur- 
rounding villages received both their pay and wine, these two 
their half rations of wine only. Not a syllable further was 
uttered by the malcontents, for Zumalacarregui was known 
to be a man of his word by all his army. This was the first 
and last time that anything resembling a mutiny occurred, 
and although on a long march the soldiers would sometimes 
grumble, their complaints were always uttered in a very sub- 
dued tone when within hearing of Uncle Thomas. Every- 
thing he could do for the soldier he did, and he was accord- 
ingly beloved ; but he always held them in with the same 
rigid hand. Justice he promptly administered. 

After the battle of Vittoria a soldier stepped out of the 
ranks, and complained that forty ounces of gold, about 1201, 
which he had taken from a dead officer of the Christinos, had 
been seized by one of the staff under pretext that all arms, 
horses, and money taken belonged to the king. - The officer 
charged with this act was chiefly known in the army under 
his surname of Malcasco, or, the headstrong; he was one of 
those characters who, in the ferment of unquiet times, are 
often borne upwards; he had long been celebrated as the 
most notoriously quarrelsome and desperate character in the 
country, and was accused of having, among other misdeeds, 
shot an alecalde who had once fined him, for which he was 
condemned, par contumace, to the galleys. His present 
spouse was the widow of an officer in the constitutional army, 
whom he had killed in the Carascal; it was said, however, 
in fair fight. During the early part of the insurrection he 
had rendered the Carlists such services, that his former rank 
of captain was given him. His countenance, dark and scarred 
with the marks of innumerable frays, was of most forbidding 
aspect, and bore the trace of all the brutal passions by which 
he was swayed. Zumalacarregui immediately inquired what 
he had done with the soldier’s money. He stoutly denied 
ever having seen the man, and threatened him with the bas- 
tonade for his impudence. Another witness now stepped out 
of the ranks, and corroborated the complainant’s statement. 
Malcasco very coolly said that they were both liars. The 
sword of Zumalacarregui, who was now convinced of the 
glaring injustice of the case, in an instant flashed over the 
head of the criminal,-and he swore he would cleave him 
down to the belt if he did not instantly produce the money. 
Malcasco, who perhaps dreaded nothing, either in this world 
or the next, more than the genefal, instantly flung the purse 
to the ground, and after this public exposure skulked off mut- 
tering between his teeth, like a surly dog deprived of a bone. 
The soldier was ordered to pick it up, count it, and re-enter 
the ranks. Malcasco was _——- and only in some degree 
restored to favour on having had his arm broken some time 
after between Cirauki and Maieru. Where all men’s pas- 
sions, good aad evil, are in the extremes, as in Spain, 


* A land 
Where law secures not life ;” 


and they are to a great degree unbridled by the ordinary re- 
straints ve aide oval characters are unfortunately too often 
met with. They are less numerous, however, in the ranks of 
the Carlists than on the other side, as the former were, ex- 
cepting in the very first moment, ; ular not to receive 
any notoriously characters, intending cam | to throw 
back the slur of brigandage, which the liberals had cast upon 
them, on themselves. A striking instance of this was their 
refusing twice the services of the notorious curate of Allio, 
who was in the habit of making so many excursions from Vit- 
toria, sweeping the plains at the head of fifty ora hundred 
horsemen, and levying rations and carrying away the obnoxious 
authorities of the village prisoners; in short, he was quite the 
Merino of the Christinos. In the commencement of the war 
he offered to join the Carlists, where a much wider field for his 
talents would have been opened, as they held possession of 
the country, but on account of his infamous and debauched 
character he was rejected, and immediately joined the Chris- 
tinos. In truth, he did us most serious mischief. All around 
Vittoria and Salvatierra “el cura de Allio” was the terror of 
the Carlists. At all times and seasons any stragglers w 

loitered in the plain were liable to a visitation from him. He 
was twice, however, very nearly taken, and I had both times 
the honour of being one-of his pursuers. In one instance, we 
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had suddenly come from Alegria, and had nearly cut him off;}enemy’s column, which Zumalacarregui had counted on draw- 
we saw him with his horsemen in their white cloaks (his de-|ing out from Alegria, by skirmishing with the garrison of 
tachment being mostly composed of hussars of the princess)|Salvatierra. The latter was too feeble in reality to sally 


scampering across the country, and clearing hedges and ditches 
like fox-hunters, but to cut him off we must have been exposed 


from the walls against anything but a partida; and as they 
believed that the Carlist army was beyond the Ebro, it was 


toa hie warm fire of grape from Vittoria, and we were con-|not improbable that they would detach some force to cut the 
y recalled by th 


sequen e general, much to our regret. 

After the death of Zumalacarregui, the warlike curate again 
made overtures to Brigadier-General Belingero, who, after 
O’Donnel’s death, commanded the cavalry, and I may sys en 
passant, was acknowledged, by both parties, to be one of the 
most brilliant cavalry dont in Spain. Don Carlos refused 
his proffered services again, in which perhaps, as usual, he 
displayed more integrity than judgment. 


CHAPTER X. 


Zumalacarregui recrosses the Ebro—Battle on the Plains of Vit- 
toria 27th of October, and defeat of the Queen’s troops—Gene- 
ral O’Doyle taken prisoner and shot—Battle of the 28th, and 
defeat of Osma. 


I HAVE now come to what may be termed, in every sense of 
the word, a regular and glorious battle—no longer the defence 
of a strong position, or a cunning retreat equally ruinous to 
the enemy, and where often greater numbers perished in de- 
tail, but a fair fight on an open field—the numbers, it is true, 
limited, but the slaughter terrible in proportion. Zumalacar- 
regui might be ale to have conquered Rodil by his Fabian 
tactics, and had reduced to a jest the terror his name at first 
inspired in the revolted populations. He had met him but 
seldom, and when he did, always retired with advantage, and 
by rapid and unexpected marches, even when pursued by 
several columns, had fallen on and defeated the division that 
least expected him. From his knowledge of the country, and 
the extraordinary spirit he had excited or awakened in his 
hardy mountaineers, possessing the faculty of attacking when 
and where he chose, and defying all pursuit and the most 
skilful combinations to surround his little army, he had, by 
degrees, augmented his force, which was outinesy SaNipees 
onl armed from the spoils of that of Rodil, which wasted 
to a shadow—having already lost by fatigue, disease, and the 
constant skirmishes from which they could never derive any 
advantage, above one-third of their number. Worse than this, 
they were morally as well as physically beaten; his troops 
found that in their pursuit of the King, neither plunder was 
to be obtained, nor laurels gathered, and that nothing but hard 
blows-could be expected from Zumalacarregui, who seemed to 
thin their ranks with an arm that was beyond their reach, 
and whose capture they now began to look on as a mere 
chimera. Under these circumstances the recall of Rodil be- 
came necessary. Whilst he was still, however, in the pro- 
vince, Zumalacarregui had crossed the Ebro, and obtained 
great success at Cenicero and Fuenmayor, where, besides 
making prisoners of a company of foot, he had surprised a 
convoy containing, amongst other things valuable to his army, 
two thousand muskets. Hearing that General Osma was 
about to recommence operations and had sallied from Vittoria, 
by a sudden march he recrossed the Ebro, although Cordova, 
Lorenzo, and Lopez, after endeavouring to prevent his leaving 
Navarre; were now attempting to prevent his return ‘to it, 
for which purpose they were along the banks of the 
river which divides it from Castille with infinitely superior 

es, 

He slept at Zuniga, and there learned that Osma was with 
a strong column in the village of Alegria, which is at about a 
league and a half from the city of Vittoria, and is distinctly 
seen on the further end of an immense plain, in the midst of 
innumerable villages: this plain, narrowing as it takes a 
north-easterly direction, leads to the town of Salvatierra, at 
five leagues from the former city, and on the high road to 
Pampeluna, which, a little farther on, winds through the 
Borunda. As he knew the intelligence of his arrival. at 
——— not probably reached them, he ordered the march 
to be beat before day-break : a rapid movement, leaving 
the fort of Maéstu considerably on our left, we reached the 
plain of Salvatierra. Three squadrons of cavalry, three bat- 
talions of Navarre, and one of guides—Ituralde, with a division 
of three more, the 6th of Navarre, the 3d_of Alava, and 2d 
of Guipuscoa, were sent, considerably on our left, Ituralde 


partida off, as they would suppose our troops to be. The 


governor of Salvatierra, who had just sallied forth to conduct 
a number of political prisoners to Vittoria, as Zumalacarregui’s 
army descended into the plains, was forced precipitately to 
retrograde ; but fearful that the fire of the tirailleurs, although 
the day was clear, might not perhaps be heard, after driving 
in the governor, they were sent in the direction of Alegria, 
still keeping up a discharge, as if skirmishing with an enemy. 
Zumalacarregui was soon informed that. the bait had taken. 
Not doubting but that it was the governor of Salvatierra, who 
was either harassed on his route, or driving a few troublesome 


partidas before him, Osma detached the Brigadier-General 


O’Doyle with six battalions, some companies of peseteros, and 
horse and foot carabineers, in all three thousand picked men, 
and two mountain-pieces, either to disengage the governor, 
or to cut off the Carlists, as the case should demand. Zuma- 
lacarregui having formed his four battalions in line of battle, 
supported by his cavalry, in the plain about two miles from 
Salvatierra, we boldly but slowly advanced. O’Doyle, who 
perceived the Carlists so confidently advancing upon him in 
the. plain, although without artillery and scarcely equal in 
numbers, and already surprised at having fallen in so suddenly 
with Zumalacarregui, began to suspect that some trap was 
laid, and therefore resolved to wait the attack of the Royalists 
in a favourable position. -As they did not seem at all inclined 
to escape, but, on the contrary, were marching straight upon 
him, he could not be blamed for taking advantage of the 
ground, and acting on the defensive. 
On a little eminence to the left of the high road, going 
from Salvatierra to Vittoria, and between the former place 
and a little village which almost touches the highway, called, 
I believe, Arieta, he took up his. position, covering the‘hill; 
his left flank being protected by a small wood, his two moun- 
tain-pieces from the eminence played into the ranks of the 
Royalists as they advanced. Zumalacarregui, as soon as he 
was assured that Ituralde was ready to. fall upon the rear, 
passed along his line, and finding that the men were all in 
excellent disposition, gave them a few words of encourage- 
ment; the attack had only a short time been commenced by 
the Guerrillas, when the whole line advanced simultaneously, 
the guides demanding with loud cries to be led on at the point 
of the bayonet. It was a magnificent theatre for a battle- 
scene—for, large as is the plain, every object being thrown 
out by the surrounding mountains, the eye can discern at a 
great distance the innumerable objects over which it sweeps 
—-steeples, villages, and convents are scattered on every side, 
even to the gates of Vittoria. On the left hand, from a hill 
which only appears dwarfish from its contrast with the Sierra 
behind it, the old Moorish castle of Ladrones of Guevara, 
with its picturesque and ruined towers, overlooks the plain; 
in the back ground, the town of Salvatierra, with its ancient 
walls, stretches itself up to the road. It was at the further 
end of this wide valley that the celebrated battle was fought, 
and the victory won by the Duke of Wellington, in 1813, and 
it was now destined to become the scene of a signal overthrow 
of a division of the regular army of Spain by a handful of en- 
thusiastic. mountaineers. At Zuniga, accounts of the last 
devastations of Rodil, the burning of villages and cottages, 
and the massacre of the wounded Carlists, had reached the 
Carlist army and had, therefore, worked them up to a oo 
of excitement which accounts for their impetuosity. The 
, ees difficulty was to keep them in something like order. 
eir loud cries of A ellos! Muera la Reina! were vigo- 
rously answered by the enemy, as well as their fires; but as 
they advanced, in spite of the volleys of musketry which the 
whole line of the Liberal army was pouring in, their replies grew 
fainter although the fire was redoubled. The order which the 
Carlists pemerren, with their impetuosity, their martial bearing, 
their wild shouts, and the black flags with a death’s head and 
cross bones, seemed to have had an appalling effect on O’Doyle’s 
troops. The guides, notwithstanding the steady volley kept 
up, charged in upon and broke a battalion of the sixth regi- 
ment of the line; the whole of the column gave way as the 
other Carlist battalions advanced to the charge; at the 
same moment Ituralde appeared in sight upon their rear. 
The General’s escort of lancers and the first squadron of 
Navarre now charging in amongst them, a terrible massacre 
ensued. The two pieces of artillery were taken, the artille- 





having orders to place himself between Vittoria and the 


rymen being bayoneted on their guns; and General O’Doyle 
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and, after being’ half an hour with his confessor, shot ; as well 
as his brother and the other officers. His execution took 





himself,endeavouring to rally his men, so as to ‘effect some 
sort of retreat, had his horse shot under him, and was taken 


prisoner as well as his brother. place on the very field where he had been defeated.- Poor 
The slaughter continued till nightfall, the enraged Royal-|O’Doyle’s was a melancholy fate, but it is impossible to deny 
ists giving no quarter, and the night coming on, alone saved|the singular retribution of his punishment. Even a quiet 
the miserable remains of O’Doyle’s army. About four hun-| grave was denied him ; although he was buried—or rather a 
dred made their way to the village of Arieta, where they shut| little earth and a pile of stones were placed over him, by way 
themselves up in the houses. About a thousand were killed, | of distinction, through the deference which tle soldier bears 
the field for two miles being covered with their dead bodies—|to the rank even of:his dead enemies. I remember, on passing 
the miserable wretches being dragged from the woods and|three months after near the spot, witnessing the disgusting 
thickets in which they attempted to conceal themselves, and|scene of bodies disinterred, and in most cases taeda est the 
slaughtered by their angry opponents. I remember seeing) bone by the birds and beasts of prey. The dogs, as is often 
twelve dead bodies lying together at a ford of the rivulet,|the case near a battle-field, sallied the adjacent villages 
between the field and the road. I judge the killed to have|at night to feast upon the slain.. The pile raised over O’Doyle 
been a thousand, or thereabouts ; because, after the following|and his brother had been thrown down, and the two bodies, 
day’s battle, the different parishes buried 1740 men; and I de|dragged amongst the stones, were half devoured. What 
not certainly think that more than 600 were killed-on the| made the scene of action more appalling was, that the bodies 
28th. IfI say that on the first day 50, and on the second 100) were always stripped of everything excepting the corbatin, or 
Carlists were killed, I am overshooting the mark, as they only | leather stock—this and the chako being the only part of the 
had to suffer from the first volleys, having broken the line of| equipment the Carlists could never be induced to wear—the 
the enemy at the bayonet, and the great loss in an action is| would take everything excepting these articles from the dead. 
always when the dispersion of either side takes place. The|I remember seeing in that very plain many skeletons, the 
darkness of the night enabled the wounded, who had dragged | flesh having been picked from the bones, but the leather collar 
themselves into places of concealment, and the remainder of| still remaining round the neck. , 
the fugitives, to reach Vittoria; but only one by one, or two| Being either a Sunday or a féte day, mass had been said in 
by two, so entire had been the defeat, the four hundred who}a little hermitage which is upon the field, when Zumalacar- 
had taken refuge in the village being the only group that|regui was informed that all the disposable force was sallying 
hung together. from Vittoria. This was the morning of the 28th. Osma, 
The pursuit had continued so late, that the greater part of|informed of the defeat of his division, but imagining that the 
the Carlist army was obliged to sleep on the field, and we|number shut up in Arieta was much more considerable, made 
bivouacked amongst the dead. In the meanwhile, part of the|a desperate push to relieve them. Having still under his 
third battalion of Navarre was detached to attack those who! orders four thousand men, he added to this all the disposable 
were inthe village, where they had barricaded the houses. | force he could collect in Vittoria—peseteros, carabineros, and 
After firing all night, the Christinos, not choosing to surren-| Urbanos, or national guard, who very unwillingly were forced 
der, a- quantity of combustibles were collected, and placed|to march, to the number of about a thousand more, sup 
against the houses. In the morning, the Christinos sent a|by four pieces of artillery. His best troops had, however, 
parlementary to the captain, who was charged with his com-| perished the previous day, and many of those that remained 
pany to set fire to the piles; and stated that they had got| were recruits, which he had to lead, under the aeoomnans 
amongst them the curate, the regidor, and a number of the|circumstances of knowing that their companions in arms ha 
principal inhabitants, with their wives and children ; and that) been beaten, and that they were marching against an enemy 
if the Carlists attempted to burn them out, they would com-| flushed with victory. Zumalacarregui, having informed his 
mence by putting all these persons to death. ‘The captain,|troops that Osma was advancing, inquired whether they would 
who was a Frenchman, named Sabatier, now lieutenant-|abandona field yet covered with the trophies of their victory ; 
colonel, and who has often since distinguished himself, sent to| he was answered by cries of “ A ellos! a ellos !”—meaning, 
Zumalacarregui to know how to proceed. The Carlist Gene-| to lead them to the enemy. If, instead of marching to attack 
ral determined to blockade them next day; as they were|them, he had remained in our position, the victory would have 
entirely without provisions, he knew that hunger would force|been much more complete; but that brought the scene of 
them to surrender. Eighty-four prisoners were brought in,|action much nearer to Vittoria, and rendered their esca 
whom the soldiers had made when tired of killing; for, ex-|easier. Osma had scarcely time to form in a line of battle, 
cepting in these few cases, no quarter was given. Even two| when his left and right wing were attacked with an. incon- 
chaplains of the Queen’s army had been slain upon the field,|ceivable impetuosity; on that day I believe our volunteers 
as hitherto all the prisoners taken had been shot by the| would have charged anything. The recruits and national guar: 
Christinos, not sparing even the sick and wounded, often as|gave way directly, and carried: confusion into the whole divi- 
Zamalacarregui had set them the example of pardon., It was|sion. Zumalacarregui vigorously pursuing his advantage, in 
supposed that, according to the existing regulation, they|a short time the rout became as general as on the preceding 
would all suffer death; they were, however, remanded, and|day. The cavalry being ordered to charge, got into a mawvats 
next day pardoned. O’Doyie, the general of the division, his|pas, and arrived too late to take the artillery, which was 
brother, a captain, and several officers, were however shot.|saved. Osma and his staff only owed their safety to the 
Zumalacatregui was inclined to have pardoned him, but|fleetness of their horses. : 
amongst the despatches intercepted a few day previous were} The slaughter became very great, when Zumalacarregui 
the minutes of a court-martial held at Vittoria, in which|spurred into the midst, of the pursuers, and cried out loudly, 
O’Doyle had given his vote for shooting the wounded prison-|‘‘ To give quarter, and not to hurt another Christino ;” order- 
ers. These papers had not yet been destroyed, and the part|ing the cry to run from man to man. The rapidity with 
O’Doyle had taken in this transaction was mentioned to Zu-| which he was obeyed, in the midst of a scene of such confu- 
malacarregui by his secretary, who brought them forward ;|sion, has always been a matter of surprise to me, and showed 
this sealed his fate. O’Doyle, a middle-aged man, was said| more strongly than anything the empire he had over the 
to be a Swiss; but his extraction, from his name, 1 should| minds of his followers. I do not think that a hundred men 
imagine to be Irish. He behaved like a brave man on the| were killed after he had given the order, although six hun- 
field, but with less firmness afterwards. When he was led|dred prisoners were taken. One company piled their arms, 
up as a prisoner, a Carlist officer was mean enough to make|and surrendered. A part of the Christinos had retired to a 
some insulting ~ observation. O’Doyle replied, “You are|small piece of wood, where they endeavoured to make a stand, 
bearing arms, but you have never been a soldier, or you would| but were either slaughtered or made prisoners. I must not 
know that.a real soldier obeys his orders, if they came from|omit to state that the Christino cavalry behaved well. One 
hell itself.” The officer was more severely reprimanded by|squadron retreated in admirable order, facing about every 
the murmurs of the bystanders. - O’Doyle-the next morning | now and then, and their tirailleurs executing a retreat en 
begged to see the General; and when admitted to an inter-|échiquier, thereby keeping a troop of our lancers, which had 
view, stated that he was a soldier who fought for those who|come up, entirely at bay. 
paid him,-—that the fate of war had thrown him into the hands} On both days I must mention the personal bravery of Itur- 
of the Royalists,—and that he would serve them, if admitted|alde. Zavala and the Marquis de Valdespina also, who were 
to that honour; as faithfully as he had served the Queen.|then in disgrace, both rode forward with the tirailleurs, and 
Zumalacarregui answered him ‘briefly, that it was out of his| were ever in the thickest of the melée. The latter is a shri- 
power to spare his life. He then began to implore, with|velled old man, with only one arm, wearing a round white 
clasped hands, “ La vida, por Dios ! por Dios!” Zumalacar-| hat, blue dress coat, a lion and a V embroidered on the corner 
regui turned his head in. disgust, and said, “ Un confesortof the chabraque, and a little court sword. The Christinos 
luego” —to confession; and the wretched man was led out,|were pursued to the very gates of Vittoria by the Carlists; 
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and if the latter had had an hour of day-light more, so great 
was the confusion, they might have entered Vittoria with the 
fugitives. The event of the day’s action was six hundred 
killed, and six hundred prisoners. The only standard the 
Christinos had brought out was that of the 6th regiment of 
the line, which was taken the preceding day by a sergeant of 
cavalry, who was made officer in consequence. They ever 
after adopted the wise resolution of leaving them in the for- 
tresses when they took the field; which has left them room 
to boast that, excepting that one, up to this day, they have 
never lost a standard. This defeat must have been so much 
the more mortifying to Osma, as he had, it is reported, much 
criticised the proceedings of all the other genergls, and had' 
spoken very confidently in his communications with govern- 
ment, of what he would do when the opportunity was afforded 


im. 
The night of the 28th, when after the victory we were re- 
tiring in two divisions, one of those oceurrences took place 
which it is difficult to prevent in the fury of a civil war, but 
which, nevertheless, makes the blood run cold at the mere 
recital. Zumalacarregui, as I have said, had ordered quarter} 
to be given during the day, and the march had already been 
beat, when those who had been foremost in the pursuit re- 
turned, bringing back, after the other six hundred had been 
despatched to the rear, between eighty and a hundred fresh 
risoners whom they had captured under the walls of Vittoria. 
hese were sent under escort across the mountains. As 
night was coming on, the captain of the company who had 
charge of them, and. who had only been able to assemble 
thirty men of his company, found himself seriously em- 
barrassed in the narrow and rocky roads, bordered on each 
side by a thick brushwood. Two of his prisoners had al- 
ready made their escape, when he sent to Zumalacarregui 
to inform him of it, and that, as he had only thirty men to 
guard them, he could not answer for his prisoners. ‘Get 
cords,” said the General. He was answered, that the vil- 
lages had been abandoned, and that they had searched in 
vain for some. “Then put them to death—passar los por 
armas.” With this reply the messenger returned; but imme- 
diately an aide-de-camp spurred after him to say, that care 
must be taken than Ituralde’s division was not alarmed by the 
firing. The captain, who was an old Navarrese of Mina’s 
school, on receiving this order, sent for a sergeant and fifteen 
lancers, and causing his men to fix bayonets, commanded 
them to charge into the midst of the unfortunate wretches, 
who were all miserably slaughtered on the spot. The scene 
is said to have baffled all description; the unfortunate victims. 
were shrieking for mercy, and clasping the knees of their 
destroyers and their horses—several young officers were 
amongst the slain. We the spot where the massacre 
had been, but I did not hear until the next day all its horrors 
recited. I have always wished that this page, which tarnishes 
the glory of that victory, could be blotted from the history of 
the war; but in sketching its prominent features, while I feel 
as the partisan, I have resolved not to swerve from the impar- 
tiality of the historian. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Skirmish at Sesma—Story of a Vendean Officer—Stratagem— 

Capture of Spies—Ximenes—The Urbanos—Attack on a forti- 

Church—Conflagration of the Steeple—Surrender of the be- 
sieged—Martial Schoolmaster. : 


Arter the battle of Vittoria we were some time without 
seeing the enemy; at last, marching from Villamayor on 
Sesma, in the Ribera, where Lopez, with a column of two 
thousand men, of which a large portion was cavalry, had ad- 
vanced, I believe to collect provisions, Zumalacarregui had 
hoped to have cut him off as he retired; but informed of his 
approach, he speedily fell back again on Sesma, which, being 
on an eminence in the middle of the plain, was easily defen- 
sible by means of his artillery. Notwithstanding this, the 
— was attacked, a desultory fire being kept up all day. 

me twenty or thirty men of the enemy’s rear-guard were 
cut off, and, for the first time, we made use of the two moun- 





along a bank; and in that short space of time they lost above 
forty horses, and others might be seen galloping about rider- 
less. Within cannon-shot of Sesma, there is by the road-side 
a large garden of vines and olives, surrounded by a high wall. 
Coming down from the rising ground, we had just reached 
this spot, which first brought us in sight of the place, when 
we discovered a party of horsemen, spurring for life or death 
across the wide plain before us. The cavalry was then con- 
siderably in the rear, and the general had detached all his es- 
cort of lancers, excepting thirty ; to this corps I then belonged, 
and happened to be by his side, as well as the captain of the 
troop. Don Tomas Reyna, his aid-de-camp, however, put 
‘himself at our head, and we followed, scampering over vines 
and ditches, starting the game as we rushed along. We had 
not then time to count, but the party we were then pursuing 
consisted of some lancers and the fifth light dragoons, thirty- 
five in number, including a courier they were escorting; we 
were thus pretty evenly matched. Both armies paused, as if 
by mutual consent, and all eyes were turned towards the 
plain. The enemy did not, however, show fight, but made 
full gallop for the town, and several of our men got unseated, 
or were left behind, and it was only. within a long cannon- 
shot of the place we came so-close upon them that their offi- 
cers gave them the order to wheel about and form in battle. 
On the left this manceuvre was executed with some confusion, 
and before their horses could be put into the trot, our line 
advancing full gallop burst upon them—eleven were killed 
and eight taken. ee 

I was then fortunate in being well. mounted, and, with little 
urging, my horse carried me into what might have been 
rather dangerous company, if the enemy had not been too 
much alarmed to attend to anything but their own safety. I 
rode for above fifty yards alongside a dragoon, trying to seize 
hold of him with the bridle-hand, which I at last effected 
without his having made any resistance. On applying my 
pistol to his cheek he dropped his arms, and shouted “ Viva 
el Rey !” asa sign that he had surrendered. I called out to 
him to fall back, expecting that the men behind would secure 
him; they were still at some distance off ; the first that reached 
him was my own servant—for he never offered to move—who, 
although seeing him unarmed, barbarously ran him throu 
with his lance. Having again spurred on, I got alongside 
another of the same regiment, and called out to him to sur- 
render, when ‘he made a desperate cut at me: fortunately I 
had abandoned my pistol for my sabre—for I doubt if I should 
have been able to have used the former, so sudden and umex- 
pected was the blow. I was on his left side, and it was con- 
sequently what, in the broad-sword exercise, is known as cut 
5, an awkward stroke to recover, if given with too much 
force on the gallop. Having fortunately parried it before he 
could do so,.I brought the point to his neck, when he instantly 
dropped his sword, and surrendered. Having hastily made 
him dismount, I gave him in charge to the serjeant, making 
the latter responsible for his safety. 

I must mention that I had met a French infantry officer, 
named Aubert, who had only just reached head-quarters that 
morning, and as I had then two horses, I dismounted my ser- 
vant from-one, and lent it to him to ride till he was placed ; 
he was totally unarmed, and followed by my side, although I 
represented to him the folly of his charging with us. This 
horse, an old but spirited Andalusian, his rider being little of 
a horseman, and unable to rein it in, carried him with the 
fugitives right into Sesma. Led away by the heat of the 
pursuit, I found myse]f with Reyna at the very entrance of 
the place. We saw that it was high time to turn back, as 
our men and the-captain had retired out of cannon-shot, and 
we called out to Aubert for God’s sake to pull up,—that he 
was going right into the jaws of the enemy. We fancied 
that we psi his horse’s hoofs clattering for a moment behind 
us, but on turning round saw him in the distance, in the midst 
of the fugitives. We were obliged quickly to make off; -as 
they were now no longer -afraid of hurting their own people, 
they were plying us with grape and musketry. The courier 
esca ' 


A few days after we heard of Aubert’s-death. As soon.as 
his horse stopped, he found himself in the hands of his ene- 
mies. As he only-spoke a few words of Spanish, and had 
come unarmed amongst them, the fugitives scarcely knew 
how, it was at first thought that he was a deserter. A French 





tain pieces taken at Vittoria ; we had then, however, nothin 

but grenades to fire from them. Afier skirmishing all day, 
finding the place was too strong, at nightfall we retired. The 
loss on both sides was trifling, excepting that by some mis- 
management the enemy’s cavalry waede above ten minutes 
ure, who had crept 


exposed in a street to the fire of our tiraille 





officer in the Queen’s service, probably anxious to save him, 
came to inte te him. He briefly stated that he was 4 
Vendean ; that if he found himself among them it was by some 
mistake ; that he had come to Spain to serve Don Carlos and 
no other ; and he concluded by exclainiing in Spanish, “ Viva 
Carlos Quinto!”—He was sentenced by a court-martial to be 
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shot as a rebel, and his execution took place at sun-set. He 
refused to kneel, and gave the signal for the fatal discharge 
by throwing his hat in the air, and crying, “ Vive le Roi !”"— 

e bequeathed to the curate of the village, after embracing 
it for the last time, a medal and a small coin, bearing the 


“ Agreed,” said the general, who was highly amused, 
making a sign for them to obey. 

Lacour quickly went through the words of command, and 
ordered one to hold himself straight, another more backward, 
another more forward, as if they had been in reality so many 


effigy of the Duc de Bordeaux, given him by the Duchess of| recruits. 


Berri, which he had always worn next his heart, and from 
which nothing but death could have parted him. I in vain 
attempted to obtain these articles afterwards to send to his 


Zumalacarregui ordered a pass to be made out for Aubert 
to the Junta of Navarre, with orders to place him in their 
guard; and for Lacour a letter to the Commandant of the 


family. The inhabitants were so struck with the gallantry of| third battalion, pursuant to which, on delivering it, he found 


his death, that when the Christinos abandoned the place next 
day, they buried him with great pomp in the church. 

it is true he did perhaps more good to the Carlist cause by 
his death than he would have done if he -had survived, as he 
had already had his commission of ensign five months, and 
been with the Junta, without learning either his duty or any- 
thing of the Spanish language. His whole life had been but 
one tissue of misfortune. 
the dreary and sunless path some men seem destined to tread 
through existence, and. nature appeared to’ have used him 
little kinder than man,—he was short, thin, and pale, and 
wore a long beard, in imitation of the French officers who 
followed Bourmont to Portugal, and vowed never to shave 
their chins till the campaign was concluded. His father, who 
had been a wealthy métayer or farmer in La Vendée, had 
been killed by the republicans, and the paternal roof having 
been burned over his head, his moti.er was driven, with two 
children, in all the inclemency of a hard winter, to wander 
from house to house. She was afterwards carried to. Nantes, 
and perished at one of the noyades, or republican marriages, 
as the Convention termed the tying their victims two by two 
and throwing them into the Loire. 

He was adopted by a relation, who afterwards became im- 
poverished and died. He had embraced a sea-faring life, and 


himself placed as ensign in the grenadier. company. 

Tired of the life he led with the Junta, whose business it 
was to escape before every detachment of the enemy. Aubert 
had again reached head quarters in the hopes of getting 
is some corps on active service. 

We had been informed that a large convoy, consisting of 
cartridges, cloth, shoes, leather, rice, and. stock-fish, had ar- 


He was one of those examples of|rived at Calahorra, in Old Castille, destined for the winter 


stores of the different garrisons, It was said to occupy a 
league of the road, and that five hundred mules were laden 
with the various articles. This would have been a glorious 
prize for the Carlist army, as the rigorous season was comi 

on. Zumalacarregui kept hovering like a hawk in the envi- 
rons between Calahorra and Pampeluna, whither they were 
shortly to direct it—sometimes marching away, as if taking a 
contrary direction, and then as suddenly returning: but the 
enemy was too wary. At-last a column of two thousand men 
was sent from Los Arcos, in the direction of Murieta, along 
the Ega, to attract the notice of the general, with orders to 
retire into the strong position which Zuniga and Orbiso afford, 
and there await reinforcements from Los Arcos and Estella. 
Zumalacarregui, who saw well enough that their design was 
only to amuse him while they their convoy on to Pam- 
peluna, affected to be deceived by the stratagem, and feigned 


was for some time superintendent of a fishery on the coast of|an attack on the out-lying division, which, on his approach, 


Newfoundland. He abandoned those cheerless shores to be 
twice shipwrecked, and lose what little property he had 
amassed. On the movement which was made in La Vendée, 


retired into Zuniga and Orbiso, 
It was nearly sunset when the firing commenced, and at 
nightfall we retired, lighting fires on the border of the wood, 


in 1832, he had taken arms for Henri Cinq, and was one of|as if the army were bivouacking, and it were our intention to 


the defendants of the Chateau de la Pénissiére, of which 
General Dermoncourt, in his account of Madame, speaks as 
having been so heroically defended. It may be remembered 


renew the attack next day: but in the middle of the night we 
silently marched in the direction of the river Arga. On the 
road we were joined by the King, but this-in no way dimi- 


that it held out for many hours against several hundreds of|nished the rapidity of our movements. We were, however, 


the National Guards and the line, and that when the roof and 
the ground-floor were in flames, the little garrison had sallied 
and cut their way through the besiegers. He had afterwards 
been hid for many months in the house of an old lady at Nan- 
tes, never venturing out but at night. He at last, under an 
assumed name, traversed France, and crossed the Pyrenees 
with such recommendations to Charles V., from the French 


informed that the convoy had escaped us, shutting themselves 
up in Olite or Taffala, having evidently been made acquainted 
with our march. The King and the greater part of the arm: 

slept, I believe, in Berbinzano; and the uadron to which 

belonged was sent on to Miranda (Miranda de l’Arga,) the 
captain having received private instructions. I must here 
state that this man was a native of Miranda, a soldier of for- 


noblemen of his district, that he received a commission of|tune, who had risen during the wars of the independence and 


ensign of infantry. He had been placed in the Junta’s guard; 
but the Junta’s guard is like what the body-guard in Spain 
was formerly, who would not condescend to fight and sully 
their swords with plebeian blood, unless the King in person 
took the field. The Junta’s guard neyer fights unless the 
Junta fights, and this it was never their business or inclina- 
tion to do. Their retinue and military force generally con- 
sisted of all the incapables, and those of very problematical 
courage, 

He arrived with Lacour, who, after he had presented to the 
general his commission, and a letter from the Comte de Vil- 
lemur, Minister of War, interpreted what they had to say, as 
Zumaracarregui spoke nothing but Spanish and Basque, and 
he had learned the Spanish when campaigning with the Duc 
d’Angouléme in 1823. The general, finding that- Aubert did 
not understand a syllable of” the language of the country, 
shrugged up his shoulders, and said that, as he held the 

ing’s commission, which he was bound to respect, he should 

ave his servant and rations, and the treatment of an officer ; 
but that until he had learned sufficient of the Spanish, he must 
be contented to carry a musket, as these were times when 
every man must be usefully employed. Aubert replied very 
starchly, that he considered that against the dignity of a com- 


the constitution ; and that he had a cousin there who was the 
alcalde of the place, and one of the wealthiest inhabitants, but 
unable either to read or write. Whenever we passed through, 
the fatted calf had been killed for the captain, and he always 
looked forward with pleasure to lodging at Miranda, where 
he was sure of an excellent bed and good cheer. A sort of 
old servant or hanger-on, who had been a shepherd, and who 
now followed the army, as soon as we knew we were to march 
in the middle of the night, was despatched to Miranda, to tell 
the alcalde to kill a couple of capons, as probably his cousin 
the captain would be able to pay him a visit, as he believed 
the army was marching that way. As this fellow knew the 
country well, and was an excellent walker, even in that 
country where all walk well, having two hours the start, he 
arrived a long while before us. 

On reaching Miranda, the captain went up, and having had 
the tickets.for quartering the general, his staff, and two bat- 
talions, who were coming, as well as his lancers—told his 
cousin he was sorry he must obey his orders and arrest him, 
but trusted there was only some misunderstanding; he also 
arrested an ecclesiastic and another individual. An hour or 
two-afterward, Zumalacarregui and the guides arrived.. The 
next morning the march was beat before daybreak. It was 


missioned officer. “Very well,” said Zumalacarregui. Hel cold, and in that season, being only four o'clock, pitch dark. 
then questioned Lacour.' He stated that he was of good fa-|We were formed on the other side of the bridge of the 
mily, and had been for several years sergeant-major and fenc-| Arga, awaiting the General and his staff; I was standing be- 


ing-master in a regiment, from which he produced certificates ; 


and that he knew how to instruct and command troops in Spa- 


side the captain, who in very silent mood was puffing away 
his paper cigar, when three successive discharges, of several 


nish as well as French. His tall military figure and bearing! shots each, rung on the air, and we could distinctly see the 
seemed to pies the general. “Are you sure you know| flashes on the height on which Miranda is built, in the dark- 


enough of Spanish 


“It is easily tried,” said Lacour, turning to a knot of staff|quired. “The three we arrested yesterday, 


— officers, supposing these gentlemen to be re-|my cousin, de 


ness. “A Dios!” said the captain. “What is it?” [ in- 

amongst them 
ing this life—the only relation I had in the 
recommenced puffing away vehemently at 





world:” and he 
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his ci After indulging in some minutes’ gravity, he 
seemed little discomposed during the remainder of the day. 

Ttappears the alcalde had some time been bought over by 
the enemy, and had sold them the piece of intelligence which 
saved their convoy: being unable to write himself, he had 
dictated the letter to an ecclesiastic whom he knew to be of 
liberal opinions, and he had sent it by an equally trusty mes- 
senger. It was written in the morning, and the same even- 
ing, the three who planned it, who wrote it, and who carried 
it, were arrested, and never saw another sunrise. The mys- 
tery always remained how Zumalacarregui was made ac- 
quainted with their treachery, as only one letter had been 
sent, and was evidently delivered ; so that it is supposed he 
must have had some spy in the Christino ranks. So circum- 
stantial was the accusation, that when they were tried during 
the night by the auditor of war, or grand provost of the army, 
they gave up all hopes of escaping, and confessed their guilt. 
The circumstance added another example to the many, of the 
singular certainty and rapidity with which the Carlist General 
always discovered the spies of the enemy, deterring those who 
might otherwise have been tempted by the high price they 
paid for all their information. 

Having missed the convoy, we took the opportunity of de- 
stroying the fortified church of Villafranca, garrisoned by 
Urbanos, who, in the heart of the Rivera, fancying themselves 
out of the reach of the Carlists, had committed the greatest 
atrocities on the Royalists of the surrounding districts; and 
our being obliged to retire from Peralta a little time before, 
had _— them greater confidence. To reach Villafranca— 
which is that wide vale of the Rivera between the Arga and 
the Arragona, the latter river must be crossed a little above 
where it empties itself into the Ebro; at that place it is wide, 
but extremely rapid, and only to be crossed by a ford, which 
is generally perilous. We were guided bya little old man, 
dressed like a “ bourgeois” of the eountry, with a fur cap, and 
mounted on a magnificent mule. -~This was Ximenes, a na- 
tive of the place, and Zumalacarregui’s chief spy. He once 
possessed there very considerable property, which was confis- 
cated, on his having, with two of:bis-sons, joined the Carlists; 
but the third, who had always been ofa’ wayward disposition, 
had taken part with the Liberals, where “he met with rapid 
advancement, and was at this moment commanding the small 
garrison of fifty Urbanos shut up in the. fortified church: 

i his own son he was, therefore, leading the Royalist 
battalions. It was at first hoped we should surprise the gar- 
rison in the village, from the secrecy and rapidity of our 
march: they had, however, retired into the old church, which 
was palisadoed and crenelled, and from whence they kept up 
an incéssant fire. While the infantry was taking possession 
of the town, we went round at a full gallop to line the banks 
of the Ebro, and detain all the boats upon it, making it death 
for any one to cross till the chureh was perceived to be 
burning. This was intended to prevent their receiving 
any succours from Calhahora and other fortified places in 
Castille. 

The garrison consisted of only fifty Urbanos, and were un- 
important in every other point of view than that they pre- 
vented our levying rations, and terribly oppressed the inhabi- 
tants; unlike the generality of the Urbanos, who in Spain are 
drawn from the wealthier classes, they were mostly repro- 
bates of the lowest orders, of about the same stamp as the 
peseteros, and had only taken arms to have carte-blanche to 
—— the neighbourhood. The week previous, they had 

evied 16,000 douros (nearly 4000/.) They were in the habit 
of arresting and executing, without trial or formality, any in- 
dividuals suspected of Carlism, or who were obnoxious to 
them. The Queen’s government made use of every kind of 
weapon, and discovered; too late, the immense injury it had 
received by the odium thus thrown over all its ae 

I must not omit a circumstance which struck me very for- 
cibly: When the battalion of guides arrived rather late in the 
evening—for the 7th and 2d had first invested the place—it 
got bruited amongst the inhabitants that a column was ad- 
vancing, and that the Carlists were about retiring. The 

le, mistaking the troops who were waiting to receive 
their billets for our army preparing to march, loudly reproached 
us for leaving the work undone. With all the ouhansan 


of the Spanish character, they showed their mortal hatred of} that the Carlists hi 


the Christinos, and the oppression they had endured from the 

Brigands, as they very unceremoniously styled the national 
of her most Catholic Majesty. - 

I shall never forget one old woman, almost in rags, her gray 

hair floating dishevelled about her neck, who came up to the 


shrivelled hand in his face, and shrieked out a volley of in- 
sulting epithets, which she concluded by invoking “ La mal- 
dicion de Dios” (the curse of God) on’ all our heads, if we 
retired like falsos (a word which it is difficult to translate 
according to the meaning attached to it in the provinces;and 
which means alike dastard and perfidious, and may perhaps be 
best rendered false of heart), and left a single one of the 
negros alive. Having inquired of a bystander who was this 
fanatic, we were informed that she was an old weaver of a 
neighbouring village, whose only son had been shot that day 
fortnight—having been dragged from his bed by some of the 
Urbanos, it was supposed, for‘having carried tobacco to the 
Carlists—the only transgression he had been guilty of. On 
account of the popular excitement against them, it became 
necessary to destroy the garrison at all sacrifices, unimportant 
as it was in any other point of view, lest the inhabitants might 
say that the Carlists could not afford them any protection 
against their tyrants, and levied rations upon them without 
utility. 

With some difficulty, the two four-pounders taken at Vit- 
toria,and which at that time constituted all the artillery we 
possessed, were brought to bear on the church gates, which 
were lined with heavy sheets of iron. The gates having 
been burst open, with the loss only of three men wounded, 
the volunteers rushed into the church, but they were only 
able to surprise one‘ or two of the enemy, the rest having re- 
treated into the steeple, of which the staircase had been 
broken away, and where they had most strongly barricaded 
themselves. As they obstinately refused to surrender, and it 
would have taken too much time to undermine the massive 
walls of the old steeple—in which act the approach of a 
column would probably have interrupted us—it was resolved 
to set fire to it. Piles of wood, tow, goat-skins full of brandy, 
and other inflammable matter, were collected at the foot of 
the steeple; the Baron de Los Vallos, having just arrived wtih 
the King, had been entrusted with the commission of setting 
fire to it. ‘The besieged had no doubt of being relieved before 
daybreak, and therefore were loud in their jokes against the 
Carlists, to whom they called out, “ Mountain thieves! sons 
of monks! rebels! you will soon have to run back to your 
mountains—the -columns are advancing.” - Nor were the 
volunteers backward in replying according to their usual 
practice. 

We now perceived, from the sound of voices, that they 
had women in the steeple; and, upon inquiry, were informed, 
that, independently of the fifty Creanos there were in the 
steeple eight women and eleven children of their own families, 
besides. two women and two monks, their prisoners. Here 
was a striking picture of the horrors of civil war, even to our- 
selves, who had been accustomed to them for several months 
in every shape. Those which occurred during the burning of 
the church of Villafranca we had never pictured to ourselves 
even in imagination. At about ten o’clock at night the tower 
was all in flames; but the garrison retreating higher and 
higher, still obstinately held out, and kept up an incessant fire 
on every object that presented itself. The shrieks of some, 
however, who had taken refuge in corners of the building 
where they were reached by the flames, as well as the women 
and children who saw the devouring element raging below, 
were now heard at intervals, and although orders were given 
to fire only on the men, it was often impossible to distinguish 
the dark figures that flitted before the light endeavouring to 
obtain an instant breath of air out of the smoky atmosphere. 
It was repeatedly pr to them to let-the women and 
children out, but this they refused. 

The bells had all fallen in, and packets of cartridges were 
constantly éxploding ; towards morning a few faint cries of 
“ Viva e f’ were heard from the women, and the com- 
mandant of the tower inquired if quarter would be given 
them? He was answered, “No; the men had none to hope 
for.” He then inquired if it was Zumalacarregui who 
besieged them, and where was he? The General had just 
arrived, and most imprudently went beyond the corner of the 
church, exclaiming, “ Aqui estoy!” “Here I am.” The 
comm: t said they could bear the heat and smoke no 
longer, and asked if they would be allowed the- consolations 
of religion before they suffered death. Zumalacarregui replied, 
never yet denied them that, but not to 
flatter themselves with the hope of'mercy. The commandant 
then said that they surrendered. But how men who had de- 
fended themselves so desperately, and who had no chance for 
their lives, missed the opportunity of shooting the Carlist 
leader (who was not above fifty yards from them) by firing 
downwards, when it is so ome easier to aim, and a bullet 





captain of a company with whom I was in conversation, and 
probably mistaking bim for a superior officer, doubled her 
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always been a matter of surprise to me, particularly as several 
shots were fired by them afterwards. or 

The flames were by this time nearly extifiguished, but the 
smoke had proved more intolerable than the fire. When 
ladders were placed to the church roof, and the volunteers 
went up to receive their arms, they shot one soldier, and an 
officer was wounded. The men who fired were bayoneted 
on the spot—one in particular, who defended a narrow ledge, 
and was struck in the breast by a volunteer, fell from the top 
to the bottom of the steeple headlong at our feet: the rest made 
no resistance. Three women (one a prisoner) and four. chil- 
dren had perished, and above thirty of the garrison, either in 
the church, by the smoke or the flames, or the shot of the as- 
sailants. Those that remained were so blackened by the 
smoke, that they presented a most ghastly appearance; with 
considerable difficulty they were got down over the roof of 
the church, which, although the steeple had been burning for 
ten or twelve hours, had never taken fire. 

The commandant, who only ‘the day before had received 
his captaincy, and his lieutenant, were brought before the 
General, who inquired whether the garrison had been acting 
all along by his orders. The commandant hesitated, but the 
ex-schoolmaster boldly replied, “ Yes, they acted by our 
orders.” The former was a short man, about four-and-thirty, 
his form athletic, and his bones al] thickly set; he was dressed 
in blue trousers and a zamarra. The smoke to which he had 
been all night exposed had swollen his eyelids and darkened 
his face, giving his features, naturally coarse and repulsive, 
a ‘still more forbidding appearance. This was the son of 
Ximenes; on the whole, he presented the idea of a bold and 
determined ruffian. ‘The schoolmaster, who was also below 
the middle stature, had an open and prepossessing counte- 
nance, and he behaved in every respect with the firmness of 
aman; while the captain occasionally betrayed signs of weak- 
ness, which I should scarcely have expected after his gallant 
defence—for such it incontestably was. 

“ Have you anything to say in your defence?” inquired the 
general. The reply of the lieutenant was to the followin 


effect, as nearly as I can remember :—That he neither begged 


for mercy, nor did he suppose it likely that pardon wou 
ranted him. They might, however, do worse than let him 
five; he had no affection either for the Queen or for Don 
Carlos, but where chance had thrown him, that party, as they 
had seen, he would serve; and if they chose to try him, and 
let him live, he would serve the King like a soldier, and if 
they shot him, like a soldier he would die. “And you?” to 
the captain. “I only surrendered,” replied the son of Xi- 
menes, “ because | was promised quarter; if not, I should 
have held out longer. You may judge, from my behaviour, 
whether I would not have perished in the tower if I had not 
distinctly understood so.” “It is false,” hastily interrupted 
the general; “whom did I speak to myself?” “'To-me,” 
said the lieutenant. “And did you say to the commandant 
that I had offered quarter?’ “No; I told him that you had 
refused us our lives, and we should both have perished there, 
only the smoke had grown intolerable: this is the truth, or 
you would not behold me here now.” The general beckoned 
with his hand for them to be removed. “ You will remember 
my father and brother?” said the captain imploringly ; “ if I 
Pa done the King wrong, they have served him faith- 

uw Te 

he whining tone in which this appeal was made con- 
trasted unfavourably with the bold and frank demeanor of his 
fellow captive. “If your brother had been taken,” said the 
general, “his brother’s treason would have been no palliation 
of his loyalty.” The schoolmaster, I remember, held a paper 
cigar between his fingers (for at all times and seasons the 
Spaniards smoke,) and was looking round for a light. The 
gennenl savk his own cigar from his mouth, and handed it to 
im to ignite his by ; he bowed respectfully as he returned it 
to him.. “'Think on what I have said, general,” cried he, as 


CHAPTER XII 


Ximenes and his Son—Death of bis Son—The Hermitage—C. Vi- 
comte de Barrez—Defeat of Mendaca—An Emigrant—Death of 
Barrez—The Fifer Morriones. : , 


Tue scene in the morning was extraordinary, when the 
volunteers were allowed to pillage the tower. ing unable 
to descend the ladders, all the lower part of the tower being 
still nearly red-hot, without losing hold of their booty, they 
threw what had not been consumed—corn, biscuits, powder, 
cartridges, chocolate, old guns, and muskets which had been 
taken from the peasantry, and many articles of value—down 
from the steeple to the ground. The dead bodies they met 
with, some half consumed, were also thrown down to be 
buried. There were amongst the number the corpses of 
several infants. Their heavy fall, sixty or a hundred feet, 
had an appalling effect on the soldiers, intent as they were 
on scrambling for the spoil obtained by this melancholy expe- 
dition. The inhabitants of Villafranca, however, seemed to 
have no such feelings, and were with difficulty prevented 
from massacring the prisoners. The women, as | have gene- 
rally remarked in those cases, were the most violent, and 
screeched out their divers grievances in the ears of the cap- 
tured Christinos. Certainly, if one-tenth part of what they 
reproached them with were true, they richly deserved their 
fate. It has always been a matter of surprise to me, how a 
government wielding every engine of power, setting aside 
the injustice of the case, could be so imprudent and impolitic 
as to let loose upon a population a set of ruffians like those 
who composed this garrison, whose conduct alone was suffi- 
cient to indispose the inhabitants towards it, supposing even 
no previous dislike to have existed. 

It was, I think, two or three days after this affair that we 
were at Sanguesse, on the frontier of A n, when my own 
lodging being of the worst possible kind, the weather too 
rainy to lounge at the door, and the house, which was of the 
poorest description, so smoky and dirty that it was impossible 
to remain in it, I went in search of a particular friend, a ca 
tain of guides, with whom I had formerly messed, and was in 
the habit of supping and sleeping if it chanced that his quar- 
ters were better than my own. He happened to be on guard 
with his company at the.“ Prevention,” as the moveable 
rison was termed. The prisoners, as we had no depdt, fol- 
owed on the march between fixed bayonets, which distin- 
guished those on that service, in which, turn by turn, they 
were employed from sunset to sunset. The spot fixed on for 
the prevention for the night was, in this instance, an old 
abandoned inn, without a stick of furniture. The captain in- 
formed me that the officers of the Urbanos of Villafranca were 
amongst the prisoners, and that the commandant had written 
to his father, Ximenes, requesting an interview, and that he 
was momentarily expected. . . 

When we entered .the room where the prisoners were con- 
fined, to the number of six or eight, all belonging to the gar- 
rison of Villafranca, the peat ans was sitting in an alcove 
writing, and the lieutenant walking up and down, smoking; 
the former askéd us epee if we thought there was any 
chance of his life being spared. “I know that what wei 
principally against me is having shot several peasants, but 
you know you use them very hardly yourselves, when they 
are at all opposed to you, and, as I have proved to the auditor 
of war, my orders on that point were very strict. We are in 
a different situation from you; having all the population 
against us, it is impossible to forego making some severe ex- 
amples. My father’s services ought to count for something, 
too.” Convinced as we were that there was no chance of 
their lives being granted to.the prisoners, who were Urbanos 
and volunteers, and who had besides acquired such an unfor- 
tunate celebrity for their treatment of the inhabitants, at a 
time when no quarter was given even to the line, who were 








they were led away. It was evident that Zumalacarregui 
was strongly prepussessed in this man’s favour; he gazed 
after him with that intense and penetrating look so peculiar 
to him, and muttered a few words, in which “ Que lastima 
= muchacho!”—“ What a pity that lad!” were alone 
audible. 


supposed, being originally conscripts, to have been in some 
manner forced to fight ainien us, since after the 28th of Octo- 
ber, when we had spared the lives of six hundred men, the 
ivery next prisoners that fell into the hands of the Christinos 
were immediately put to death, we pleaded entire ignorance 
as to the fate that awaited them. 

When I heard that Ximenes was come, I could not help 
feeling a thrill of horror, and we were all about retiring, when 
the prisoners begged us to remain. The meeting and the 
parting, the last time on this side of the grave, between the 
father and son,—who, however divided in opinions, were still 
united in blood and in affections, which they in vain endea- 
voured to control—was a heart-rending scene. Ximenes had 
sacrificed two fortunes, and the ease and independence of his 
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old age, to his duty, and he now saw his eldest and once his 
best-beloved son, about to suffer death, with the consciousness 
that he had done his part to bring him to so bitter a punish- 
ment. He had resolved at first not-to trust himself with an 
interview, but the prayer of his son, against whom all animo- 
sity was now extinct, he had been unable to refuse. 

Kimeshien, of whom I knew much both before and since, 
although advanced inthe vale of years, is still hale and healthy, 
—short in stature, sharp-featured, and gray-haired. I shall 
never forget, when he entered the room, his son’s throwing 
himself at his feet, and the expression of his countenance as 
the tears started to his gray eyes and rolled over his weather- 
beaten cheeks! In an instant they were locked in ‘each 
other’s embrace. Retiring into the alcove they conversed 
earnestly for some time, but not, from what I involuntarily 

thered, until the last, about the possibility of saving him. 

the father took leave of him, we heard him distinctly and 
earnestly say, “Is there no hope, then?’ “ Pide usted a 
Dios ’’—“ You must pray for it to God!” replied the old 
man, as he tore himself away. When he was gone, we sent 
up the larger part of our supper to the prisoners, who had 
their rations, but which they could only get cooked in soldier- 
fashion. We had much conversation with them. The com- 
mandant seemed much more tranquil after this interview,— 
and his lieutenant preserved the same sang-froid as at first. 
We lay down on the floor,—a bed we were pretty well accus- 
tomed to. For my own part, being so unlucky in the lodging 
that had fallen to me, it was not worth while to go throu 
the dark and muddy streets for—what I could find on the 
spot—a place to stretch my cloak on. 

A day or two after, having been tried by the auditor of war, 
the prisoners were shot. On inquiring after them, I was told 
that they had been pasado por las armas. I have often seen 
Ximenes since. He still continues to serve us with the same 
zeal, and has been on many and dangerous expeditions, but 
he is visibly altered, and has always a settled gloom and me- 
lancholy in his countenance. I have heard, but never authen- 
tically, that Lorenzo had offered hima large sum of money to 

i him over; this had come to Zumalacarregui’s knowledge 
by means of the communication he kept up in the heart of the 
adverse party, and he had reproached Ximenes with not 
having informed him of it. On account of this, it was said, 
he had been deterred from making any application to obtain 
the pardon ofhisson. This may or may not be the fact, and it 
signified little, as, under existing circumstances, it was out o: 
the general’s power to have granted it. 

In the month of December, 1834, we were quartered in the 
vi of the Valley of Beruesa or San Gregorio ;—the Ge- 
neral had then under him a considerable force, amongst 
which were my own corps and the guides, who always fol- 
lowed him. - This valley may be considered as neutral ground 
between the mountains and the flat or undulating land of the 
Rivera, from which it is only divided by one chain. On the 
summit of the chain rises a lofty building, something in the 
Moorish style, and resembling one of those old castles which 
are scattered over the country, seeming to stand here and 
there as sentinels on the heights, whence they look on either 
side far over the plains below. The edifice in question is, 
however, the chapel of St. Gregory, whose relics are inshrined 
there in silver. Originaily erected, probably, for warlike, 
rather than for religious purposes, it resembles a watch-tower 
more than a hermitage, the name it goes by in the country, 
where its reputation is far spread, and is attested in time of 

e by numerous yearly pilgrimages. 

After the battle of Vittoria, the enemy had not seemed at 
all anxious to take the field; but a considerable period having 
elapsed in almost perfect inaction, the Queen’s generals 
thought themselves i honour bound to attempt some move- 
ment, and for many days had been mustering strong in the 
direction of Estella and Los Arcos, with the intention of forc- 
ing a by way of Zuniga to the plains of Vittoria, on 
the other side of the Sierra de Andia. 

The Carlist army, consisting of ten battalions, occupied 
Piedramillera and the valley, thus ready to give them battle 
at the first step. I had been sent in the morning with a few 
horse to place videttes on a height whence we could observe 
the road from Estella to Los Arcos. A considerable division 
had to the latter town. ‘The day being miserably cold, 
I a fire lighted, but the wind was so high and piercing, 
that I was, notwithstanding, almost frozen: An order was 
given me towards night-fall to return, after having spent 
eight or ten hours on my post. It was pitch dark by the tinie 
I got back; and by the order and regularity with which we 

by the advanced guard, I recognised that it 


with whom I was particularly intimate ; and whose friendship, 
if it had not been his fate to fall so early, I hope I should have 
still preserved. 

Charles Vicomte de Barrez was the eldest of three bro- 
thers, their father one of the most determined Carlists of the 
south of France.. Inthe earliest part of the war, with that 
chivalrous feeling which distinguished the old French nobles, 
he sent his three cons, with his blessing, to fight for a Bour- 
bon who was struggling for his throne, in the hope, perhaps 
somewhat visidnary, that his success might revive the fallen 
oo of the same family in France. Young Barrez had been 
a lieutenant of artillery in his native country, but on the 
breaking out of the revolution which hurled the legitimate 
branch from the throne, had immediately resigned. As we at 
that time had only the two small field-pieces taken at Vitto- 
ria, and there was, in consequence, nothing to do in this ser- 
vice, he begged to change to the infantry, and a few days 
before had entered the guides, The three brothers, all of 
whom I knew well, were favourites in the army, and be- 
haved with much gallantry ;—but the oldest, of a singularly 
prepossessing personal appearance,—his limbs and features, 
though small, all delicately and regularly moulded,—his brow 
high and noble,—and his dark eyes with a thoughtful expres- 
sion,—was one of those original and sterling characters which, 
even upon first acquaintance, are distinguished from the com- 
mon herd. A profound scholar, and an accomplished gentle- 
man, he had cultivated both orndmental literature and mathe- 
matics, talents rarely united, with singular success. On En- 
glish literature, with which he was perfectly acquainted as 
well as with his own, we were in the habit of conversing ;' he 
had also made several very useful and ingenious inventions 
for the service of the artillery, to the study of which he had 
devoted himself. I have mentioned the reasons which pre- 
vented him from following such a career in France. 

Though only twenty-seven years of age, he had seen much 
of the world, and was looked upon as a good companion in 
our revels. His disposition, however, was naturally serious 
and contemplative. Being the eldest son, and descended 
from an ancient and: loyal family, he had considered it his 
duty to unsheath his sword for a cause which he deemed to 
be a just and sacred one, and to which he believed, when it 
was most abandoned, his honour most bound him to adhere. 
His brothers were gay and thoughtless, but he had reluc- 
tantly parted from his scientific pursuits, his mother and sis- 
ters, to embrace a life, not only of peril, but totally unsuited 
to his feelings and character. He behaved with the greatest 
valour; but the scenes of desolation and horror which we 
were daily called upon to witn@ss seemed to leave a profound 
impression on his mind. ——_ very strict in everything 
regarding the service, he was beloved by all those under his 
orders ;* and when his company happened to be-on guard at 
the “ prevention,” he used to devote his time to the prisoners, 
—writing their memorials, furnishing them at his own ex- 
pense with a thousand little comforts, and listening to all they 
had to say,—details to which, after marching all day, and 
from boors and soldiers who imagine their fate is in the hands 
of a subaltern,—few men would have had. the patience to 
attend. 

The post made a fire under a sort of shed, their arms being 
piled against the wall; and under this Barrez had to pass the 
night. Having informed him that the enemy had effected a 
junction at Los Arcos, and that we should probably have an 
engagement next morning, we parted. 

‘An hour or two later, after warming and refreshing myself, 
not feeling in the least.disposed to sleep, I resolved to go and 
spend a few hours with him, as he was quite alone, and 1 had 
myself experienced in the morning the ennui of the-service 
he was engaged in. I had sent forwards my servant with 
materials to make punch. Barrez seemed rather melancholy, 
which I was surprised at, as the prospect of an action, par- 
ticularly when, after the affairs of the 27th and 28th of Octo- 
ber, we never doubted for a moment of success, had always 
had the effect of exhilarating our spirits. We talked at great 
length each of his home, so often the topic of the soldier in 
campaign, though, excepting for a toast, it is a remembrance 
he tries to banish in his hours of merriment. He had been in 
England, and his original description of the way in which the 
Modern Rome, her manners, her institutions, and her cha- 
racter had struck him, amused me so much, that it was two in 
the morning before we parted. He assured me that he was 
perfectly wearied and disgusted with his present mode of life, 
particularly as he thought the cause of Charles V. was now 
doing well. All that he wished for was a wound, however 
severe, to have an excuse for returning home with honour. 
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Throughout his conversation it was easy to discern a gloomy 
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foreboding. ‘Thewordshe spoke are etill fresh in my memory, 
and the minutest details of all that happened on the:ensuing 
day, although bloodless in comparison with many others, have 
outlived, I Foow not why, many graver events in my recol- 
lection, To cheer my friend on parting I said, “ We shall 
meet in London some day,” (for he had expressed his inten- 
tion to make a more thorough acquaintance with our island,) 
“ and there we will laugh at our hardships and straw couches.” 
“ Je l’espére,” said he, shaking his head. “ We shall have 
an engagement to-morrow,” said I, as I took his hand, “ give 
the enemy a second representation of Vittoria, march om 
Madrid, and then we will recross the Pyrenees together.” 
“If we have not the victory,” replied Barrez, ‘$I shall seek a 
wound, even if it be a mortal one; Iam wearied of everything 
—tout m’entiuie.” We parted then—andsfor ever !—The 
wound he sought he received on the morrow—and it was aj 
mortal one! 4 

The next morning, the 12th of December, we were in our 
saddles before day-break; but it Was nottill eleven p. m., that 
I was sent with the captain of the troop and about fifty lan- 
cers to keep watch on the hill between Piedramillera and Los 
Arcos, which, from the hermitage of San Gregorio, we could 
see distinctly. The captain took to the right, and sent me 
with a detachment to watch the road. Having placed videttes 
by*the side of the hermitage, as the wind was piercingly 
cold, I halted, and laid myself down under the portico of the 
churchi of Sorlada, a small village at the foot of the hill, 
whence a signal from the videttes could be distinctly seen. 
Our army was formed for action from Mendaca to the gorges 
that lead to Zuniga. It is difficult where on every side there 
are mountains and valleys, to describe the varieties of posi- 
tion. Generally, where there is one valley of considerable 
extent, there are others which appear almost like branches, or 
rather as if, in some convulsion of the earth, they had formed 
the beds of some rapid torrents, which had run into a vast 
lake. All the soil was removed save that portion adhering to 
the huge bones of the earth which even the torrent could not 
move. It is one of these tributary valleys, if I may be allowed 
the expression, which running out of, or according to my hy- 
pothesis, into that of the Beruesa, and narrowing. into defiles 
as it enters the mountain, that affords the passage to the fa- 
mous bridge of Arquijas. The entrance from thence into the 
Beruesa, is nearly opposite the hermitage ; on one sidevis the 
village of Asarta; to the right Mendaca, at the foot of a 
rugged triangular-shaped mountain, one face of which. flanks 
the valley -of the Beruesa, the other the one you have just 
quitted. ~ Piedramillera is also built almost against it, the 
steeple of its church reaching half-way up the bold and promi- 
nent rock. It is therefore necessary only to turn the angle in 
order to reach Mendaca. 

Tiuis mountain, if properly defended, forms the chief strength 
of the position, if taken up at its foot, as it requires several 
hours and a considerable force to turn it. It is also advisable, 
if the enemy come from Los Arcos, to attack them immedi- 
ately on their sallying from Sorlada, before they can extend 
their force. On a previous occasion, on our having advanced 
for that purpose, they had, however, kept themselves shut up 
in the village, which we could not attack on account of their 
artillery, and had retreated back on Los Arcos. Zumalacar- 
regui, whose object was to entice them to an action if possible, 
and get them well into the plains, was therefore obliged to 
abandon all idea of this position, and formed only three batta- 
lions on the angle of the mountain intending them to keep the 
rocks, and sending forward a battalion or two whose retreat 
would be supported by the cavalry, to entice them into the 
narrower valley, where they would be exposed and surrounded 
on three sides, as if in an amphitheatre. 

At last old Ximenes on his mule passed me by at a brisk 
trot. “They are coming,” said he. The videttes made signal 
almost at the same moment, and after communicating the in- 
telligence we retired about half-way over the plain, between 
our own lines and the village, where we halted and watched 
them as they came down the road and into Sorlada, their force 
altogether, as near as I could calculate, with their cavalry, 
and a small column which came down another puerto, that of, 
Mirafuentes, must have been between ten-and twelve thousand 
men, commanded by Cordova. They advanced in two co- 
lumns, their artillery, eight or ten pieces, in the centre, and 
their cavalry, about five hundred horse, on their left wing, 
which, with two thousand infantry under the command of 
Lopez, composed the second column, which had three pieces 
of artillery. _Zumalacarregui, instead of taking the command 
of the three battalions in front of Mendaca, in person—viz: 
the guides of Navarre, the 6th, and another which I forget— 


awaiting the enemy, exposed to the cutting east wind till 
their teeth were chattering, which had the effect of conside- 
rably cooling their courage and enthusiasm. The first column 
was then divided into six, and commenced.an impetuous 
attack on the three -battalions. Ituralde, who is brave, but 
frequently rash and hasty, advanced a little instead of extend- 
ing his line to the left, and a sharp engagement immediately 
commenced between the guides and the masses of the enemy, 
who, from their superior numbers and their artillery, could not 
fail to drive them back, while, in the, mean time, two of the 
subdivisions of the column ‘were allowed quietly to climb u 
the mountain by Piedramillera, and advance, driving the 6 
battalion’ from the rocks, which they abandoned with the most 
scandalous precipitation. The other two were taken in Hank 
and obliged to-retire. Three battalions of Alavese, the third 
of Navarre, and the cavalry, were now sent forward to su 

their retreat; the guides, who had behaved with their usual 
gallantry, alone being ‘in anything like order. During this 
time I had been ‘joined by the captain with nearly a troop of 
horse, and’ as we had always retired before the enemy at a 
short distance,: we found ourselves in one. of the ‘hollows 
formed by the undulation of the ground; the .fire of the two 
lines, who could not see us from the smoke by, which they 
were enveloped, passing over our heads. Although grenades 
and shot were constantly falling around us, we had only twe 
or three horses wounded ; but to extricate ourselves-we were- 
obliged to follow’ up the sinuosities of the ravine. This we 
effected, and came up as the third. battalion was marching to 
support the retreat of the first three and one of the Alavese, 
already in complete dispersion, against a division which was 
coming close upon them. At first they seemed to hesitate, 
but at length went boldly at them, singing their favourite song 
of the Requeté, and drove them back/'though their loss was 
severe. This battalion, which was characterised by a mixture 
of waggery and decision, behaved on this occasion with great 
bravery, and prevented an immense loss, as upwards of one 
thousand men came up in a state of dispersion, and were 
enabled to form and continue a retreat in some order, while 
they detained the enemy. 

1 remember seeing one of the fugitives throw down his 
musket on the ploughed field; I instantly threatened to cut 
him down if he did not pick it up. He said he was wounded ; 
and though I did not perceive any blood upon him, as he was 
deadly pale and seemed quite exhausted, I let him pass on, 
and ordered @ trooper to’take it up. About fifty yards farther 
on he staggered, fell down, and expired. Our cavalry had 
been ordered to charge that. of the enemy, and had come up 
to a broad ditch where part of the infantry of Lopez was in 
ambuscade, who instantly commenced a rolling fire on them. 
Fortunately they all fired too high, the shot rattling amongst 
and splintering the langes. Not above forty men and horses 
were killed or wounded. They were, however, obliged to 
retire precipitately, and this check so disheartened our horse, 
that if Lopez had not been afraid to charge them, they might 
have been routed without much difficulty, and the victory, on 
the part of the Queenites, would have been complete. In- 
aad of this, they kept following up at a distance, their own 
infantry being,afraid to push their advantage too far, while 
our calvary stil] continued menacing them. 1 

The cavalry of Castille and the first squadron, having been 
left considerably behind the others, were, however, charged, 
and, on giving way, hotly pursued, the former. losing several 
men before they could reach the squadrons of- Navarre. 
Amongst the killed was the Baron Louis de Lamidor, who 
was run through the body while gallantly defending himself. 
He was one. of the old French emigrants who were with the 
Prince de Rohan when the latter was killed by the Republi- 
cans in Italy. He had eleven wounds, had made sixteen 
campaigns, had been a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Austrian 
service, and afterwards in that of Ferdinand VII. - He had 
retired to France, but on hearing of the war m Navarre, 
although upwards of sixty years of age, he came to fight his 
last battle in that cause for which his whole life had been but 
one struggle. He was universally beloved; his urbanity, and 
the vast fund of anecdote he had always at hand, rendering 
him a most pleasant and entertaining companion. The same 
morning, whien we were complaining of the cold, we had been 
much amused to see the old soldier with his white hair, which 
had bleached in the fire of innumerable actions, dancing to 
show us the readiest mode of restoring circulation. “ Take 
care,” said he, “ during the action, if we fight here to-day, 
not to get your horses’ legs entangled in the vines, for it is 
very dangerous.” Such were his last words to me, for he 
had always some useful admonition, drawn from his long ex- 





left them with Ituralde. They were also above four hours 
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perience, to mingle in his conversation. His only daughter 
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is the Abbess of a convent near Mont de Marsan, in the 
Landes of Languedoe. bse : 
The diffieulty of crossing a ditch caused several to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, who gave them no quarter. One 
volunteer told me he was so closely pressed, that, on hearing 
“hai quartel /”—(there is quarter !)—shouted by the pursuers, 
he-was about giving up his lance; but, at the,same instant, 
thé cries of those they were. butchering reaching his ear, he 
made a desperate effort, and scrambled*through the ditch 
which his horse had at first refused. A Castillian officer was 
surrounded, but made his escap@: he was a very powerful 
man, and with a single blow cleft the head of the coronet 
who had seized his reiz: to the chin, as if it had been an apple, 
and then spurred away. About fifteen, howevér, per 
there. It must be remembered that, though the men were 
always very determined, our cavalry was not then what it; 
subsequently became after the arrival of O’Donnel; and the 
successes it had hitherto met with were attributable less to 
discipline than to chance and the terror their strange equip- 
ment, enormous lances, and wild impetuosity had inspired. 
When fturalde saw his battalions taken in flank, and forced 
to give way, and observed the disorder of the Alavese sent 
up to reinforce them, he became like a madman, and rushed 
several times into the thickest of the fire, as if seeking for 
death, When the guides retired, and his company was giving 
back, Barrez placed himself, sword in hand, followed by a 
single soldier, to attempt to rally the men in front of the ad- 
vancing line of the enemy. e soldier fell first, and, an 
instant after, the young Vicomte received a shot through his 
cheek—staggered, and fell into the arms of a French servant 
who went to drag him off—and instantly expired. The 
enemy was, however, so close upon him, that, after carrying 
the body a few yards, he was obliged to let it drop, and run. 
A curious circumstance occured to a captain of guides, 
named Vedos. Being behind, to render the retreat of his 
company as orderly as possible, he was so close pressed by 
the advancing enemy, that he was recognised by one of the 
pursuers, who, according to their custom, offered him quarter, 
which was never given, calling out to. him by name—* Hai 
rtel por -usted, Vedos!” (There is quarter for you, 
Vedos ')—Vedos, snatching up the musket of a man who that 
instant fell at his side, paused one moment to take a deadly 
aim, and shot his friend on the spot. Whether. he deserved 
his fate or not, it is difficult to determine. ’ 
The bravery of the 3d battalion, the approach of night, and 
the presence of Zumalacarregui, prevented the enemy from 
reaping any further fruit frem their success, and enabled the 
army to retreat without greater loss on Zuniga, Orbiso, and 
Santa-Cruz-de-Campezzu. It was not until the following 
morning that I learned the death of poor Charles de Barrez. 
Four officers had been killed and five wounded in the battalion 
of guides. I should estimate our loss at between four hun- 
dred killed and badly wounded; and, on account of the 
piercing cold of the weather, all those whose wounds were 
severe, as the frost had got into them, died. The enemy also 
suffered considerably. 
I must not here omit to mention the name and story of the 
eam little fifer Morriones. Many months,before, he had 
gged to be allowed to march with the Carlist volunteers, 
but was refused, on account of his extreme youth, not being 
above twelve years old. He then pointed to some drummers 
who, he said, were younger than himself; but was answered, 
that they at least knew how to beat a drum and play the fife, 
but he, being ignorant of either, would only be eating a use- 
less ration. He retired, and a Christino column passing near 
the village a short time after, he joined it, enlisting as a fifer. 
After two or three months, when he had learned to play, he 
deserted to the Carlists, certain of being now received. In 


the early part of this action he received a bullet through 
his brain. 


CHAPTER XIIL + 


The day after a defeat—Bezard—Position of Zuniga—Battle of 
Arquijas and defeat of Cordova—Stripping of the Deser- 
tion of a Polish Officer—The Amescoas. 


Tue day after the affair of Mendaca we were assembled at 
Zuniga. Zumalacarregui bore an aspect as black us thunder, 
and gave out all his orders in a peculiarly ill-humoured tone. 





also wounded in the shoulder. An ol 


which usually prevails in an army after a defeat. From the 
countenance of the General down to the last drummer, it was 
easy to perceive in an instant that all wag not right. The 
soldier was passing. no jokes. The subalterns, particularly 
steady at. their posts, neither gathered in knots nor even 
smoked their cigarillos. A cloud seemed hanging on every 
brow. We were looking anxiously for our friends as.the bat- 
talion defiled; for the night only having elapsed, it. was im- 
possible.to say who was killed or oul As = meg 
the ‘captain of his company informed me of the death of Barrez. 
In the long narrow street which runs through the town of 
Zuniga—for it holds the rank of villa—I saw a young man, 
another friend, looking very pale; he had been wounded. Mr, 


ed | Vial, whose’ father I believe was Spanish minister at the court 


of London, and who had behaved with great gallantry, was 
d Vendean captain, 
named Bezard; with whom I was yery intimate, also came 
limping along; he had received a shot through the calf of 
the leg. It would be an injustice to pass over this gallant old 
soldier without a word to his memory. 
One of those original and enthusiastic characters of which 
the Bocage furnished so many examples, he had sacrificed 
everything: to. his loyalty: and at the age -of fifty-five had 


macy in Spain. e time of Napoleon, he was one of 
few young men who, undazzled by the glory which, in the 
eyes of the majority, legitimated his usurpation, always refused 
to serve the empire, and dissipated the greater part of his 
small patrimony in furnishing five successive stbstitutes for 
the conscription, enormously as they were then paid. This he 
said was the least part of the sacrifice he made to his opinion 
—for,.as most the loyal families had been carried away by the 
stream, his behaviour was only imputed to cowardice. The 
restoration at length arrived, and then the hundred days of 
Napoleon’s second reign. Bezard put himself at the head of 
a handful of peasants, and attacked the nearest post. In this 
affair, | have heard him say—and he was a man whose word 
those who knew him never for arinstant doubted—that he had 
killed, with his own hand, thirteen of the enemy. It is cer- 
tain, although he had never served before, that, for the gallan- 
try he displayed in this achievement, he received a captaincy, 
and a year.or two before the revolution was placed on half 
pay, being a captain still. It is difficult to account for the 
circumstance of a brave officer, thoroughly acquainted» with 
his duty, and having made a campaign in Spain with the Duke 
D’Angouléme, never, during twenty years, having been pro- 
moted. It was, however, the ungrateful and foolish policy of 
the Bourbons, after the restoration, entirely to neglect the 
known Royalists, and only to court the favour of the Liberals 
—on the principle, that the first were already attached to 
them; and that they had to gain over the latter. If the birth- 
place of a petitioner was La Vendée, it was enough to insure 
a refusal to his solicitations. 'The character of this wretched 
policy needs no comment, and has met with its own reward. 
Bezard’s —— was a long time in garrison at Bayonne; 
and although his temper was rough and techy, I found that, 
on account of his sterling qualities, he had acquired the 
friendship of the principal inhabitants, who all spoke of him 
in the highest terms. He had thrown up his half-pay as cap- 
tain, and armed with a double-barrelled fowling piece—al- 
though, as I have mentioned already, advanced in the vale 
of years—he came to serve Don Carlos as a simple volunteer, 
having’ crossed the frontiers when on a.shooting party. His 
countenance opened at once the whole tale of his high and 
enthusiastic spirit—it might have been called something 
Quixotic—as many may smile at a man so bigoted to his 
political opinions as to leave his home and comforts at an age 
when they become most alluring, to prove that he was not a 
mere talker. Let a man’s principles be what they may, even 
though what I should consider erroneous, still if, from a feel- 
~ he _ truth, Bap or | his interests, he can brave 
Tr, fatigue, a eath, to sup) them in a strange 
land, he seems to me always ential to exes admiration and 


esteem. - 

Bezard reached the army during an action, and was.re- 
marked foremost with the guerilla by Zumalacarregui, who, 
struck by this tall figure, his round hat, and long great coat, 
in the midst of the uncouth Navarrese, observed his behaviour, 
and inquired who he was: no one could inform him. Zumala- 
carregui sent. for him after the action, and inquired if he was 
in any corps. He replied, in such Spanish as he could recall 
from his campaign in the war of the constitution, “'That he 
had come to serve Don Carlos in any capacity which was al- 
lotted to him; and, as he had arrived loin the action, he 





We were all looking at each other in that gloomy silence 


had thought that it was no use to seek the General then.” So 


given up his git ' to go and fight the battles of- legiti-, 
In 
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pleased was Zuamalacarregui-with his behaviour and appear- 
ance, that, on inquiring the rank he had held in France, 
and being answered captain, without further investigation, he 
placed hum as captain in the guides. This was far from being 
the General’s habit ; but he often took strong likings or dis- 
likes on a first interview. He seems to have been a skilful 
physiognomists; asI believe he was deceived by few of 
those who had prepossessed him in their favour. 

The bravery of Bezard, the deep interest he took in. his 
company, and the strictness-with which he attended to the ser- 
yice, it would: have been difficult to surpass; and the cheer- 
fulness with which he supported every privation. without mur- 
mur, showed a man really fighting from principle. “More than 
once, whenI have been shivering on my-horse, or soaked 
through, I have smiled to see Lim bearing his fifty-five 
years, and all the disagreeables of wind, cold,,and rain, with 
a contented earnestnesswof countenance. His Roman nose 
and features; and tall, thin, and somewhat grotesque figure, 
mounted on his pony, and sitting quite erect, together with his 
ungartered stockings and short trousers, showing his bare 
tanned legs, formed a.striking and original picture. He had 
first'seen most of the foreign officers at a sort of drinking 


Having despatched, one, by one, the greater part of the de- 
tachment, to give notice of every movement of the enemy, or 
to collect all the information they could gather from the pea- 
santry, we retired into the wood of encina, or evergreen oak, 
which commences on the plain. There were five-and-twenty 
men only, commanded by a sergeant, at least two miles from 
our advanced posts, standing very quietly round a large fire, 
althotigh four or five thousand men of the advancing column 
were marching straight in that direction, and were not above 
six hundred yards off. I inquired ofthe sergeant what his 
orders were '—He said, to fire a few shots and retreat across 
the rocks skirmishing. He had ‘all ¢hosen men with him, 
stout, active fellows, joking and snatching the acorns* of the 
encina out of the hot embers. with their fingers, taking the 
same amusement in it as children at snapdragon, and quite 
heedless of the impending action, and the dangerous situation 






















































guerillas, they seemed placed. ‘* Come, take your muskets,” 
said the sergeant to his men as we passed ; “it is high time to 
post ourselves.” This sergeant was a gallant fellow ;she was 
a student at Pampeluna, whence he made his escape, entered 
the ranks, and was afterwards promoted to a commission when 
in the hospital where he died, having had his afm shattered 
by a musket ball about half.an hourlafter we lefi him. Not- 
withstanding his wound, he led bis men back in safety, havin 
executed his commission with the greatest intrepidity an 
success. He killed and wounded several of the enemy before 
they reached the hermitage of Arquijas, and shot the horse of 
a field-officer under him. f 

The hermitage or chapel stands quite alone in the wilder- 
ness ; it something resembles that of William Tell at Cusnach. 
As our own advanced guard was at theybridge, we halted and 
dismounted, and a fire being still burning there, the men 
eagerly began their breakfast. My own was as frugal as 
theirs—a draught of brandy and some bread which my servant 
toasted in the embers. AsI had eaten nothing since the 
previous mid-day, f never breakfasted with more appetite ; 

d when an order came for_us to withdraw immediately, 
which indeed it was high time for cavalry to do, as the shot 
were already beginning to whistle about our ears from the 
enemy’s skirmishers, who were clearing the road, I remember 
abandoning another piece of crust, which was just warming, 
with considerable regret. , 

It was by this time half-past eleven. The fourth battalion, 
and part of the third of Navarre, were stationed along the 
further bank of the Ega, were they were well sheltered by 
the trees. The rest of Zumalacarregui’s force, amounting in 
all to eleven battalions, were distributed on the heights, or 
echeloned behind Zuniga in reserve. Six hund horse 
were formed in the plain, between Zuniga, Orbiso, and Santa 
Cruz, which they entirely commanded. Cordova had sent 
forward one column under Oraa, by a long and tedious march, 
to attempt to take usin the rear by the Val de Liana. To let 
them gain time, he had delayed his attack till-the hour I -have 
mentioned. Zumalacarregui, who wel! knew that it would 
be four or five hours before there could be any danger from 
them, left there only a small force, the first, second, and third 
of Alava, under Villareal, trusting to his cavalry, which was 
in high spirits, and burning to revenge the defeat of Mendaca, 
to command the plain. Zumalacarregui himself was before 
the gate of Zuniga, with the large masses of his force. His 
intention, I firmly believe, from his disposition, was to have 
charged them before they had been able to form in the plain, 
between Zuniga and the wood and ravine which leads down 
to the Ega, as I do not think he anticipated the obstinate de- 
fence the fourth battalion made of the passage of the river. 
Cordova, having reached the hermitage, planted there four 
field-pieces, and took possession of all the heights on his own 
side of the river, whence the firing soon became oo 
between the enemy and our troops, who vigorously replied. 
Zumalacarregui now sent down the guides and a battalion of 
Castille, incessant efforts being made by Cordova to gain a 
footing on the little plain at the foot of the hermitage, whence 
his men were instantly swept like chaff before the wind. 

For four hours the artillery of the enemy and the volleys 
rapidly succeeding each other were heard echoing aye 
the hills like thunder. We rode three or four times to t 
scene of action, to see the wounded carried off and afford them 
assistance ; our men were still firm at their post ; once It was 
a very interesting moment—the enemy had succeeded in 
forming two battalions. of carabineers on the small piece of 
open ground which I have mentioned, formed by the winding 


well accustomed to that sort of thing, he seemed to have 
been prejudiced against them, and I was almost the only per- 
son with whom he was on terms of intimacy. 

I recollect, two or three days before the affair of Mendaca, 
Barrez was absent from the parade of the guides, who assem- 
bled on the platform of the church of Piedramillera; for all the 
usages of regular armies were, as far as possible, strictly en- 
forced. I had the instant before been conversing with him, as 
I happened to be walking on the platform, and, hearing him 
called for—I said to Bezard, “Where is Barrez? he has 
gone somewhere just at the moment when wanted.” “I do 
not know,” said he; “it is so much the worse for him; 
it serves him right for absenting himself.” Rather piqued, 
I ventured to say, thet I found it a very extraordinary thing 
that amongst a handful of Frenchmen in the army, who ought 
to look upon each other as brethren, there should be nothing 
but ill-wrll, antipathy and jealousy; and that he should con- 
sider a French officer getting into any sort of difficulty 
should be a matter of such perfect indifference. He seemed 
rather huffed, I thought, at this; but in the evening came 
to sup with me according to previous appointment. He was 
remarkably grave, and we both ate in silence: at last he inter- 
rupted it by saying, “ You were right this morning in- what 
you said; it is sometimes hard to bear @ rebuke from those 
80 _ younger than ourselves; but you were right—quite 
rig ” ‘s 

Cordova, after his victory, hearing that Zumalacarregui had 
only retired three miles, and was occupying Zuniga, flushed 
with his first. suceess, resolved on attacking him again. As 
his intention was-such, I have never been able to learn why 
he delayed it till the 15th, retiring from the Beruesa to Los 
Arcos,and sallying again on the 14th, unless he calculated on 
still further damping the courage of the Carlists, by leaving 
them for two days formed, during a piercing cold, which they 
were obliged to endure, as Los Arcos, where his own men 
were in comfortable quarters, is not above two hours and 
a half’s march from the bridge of Atquijas. Zuniga holds the 
tank of town, and is still surrounded by an old wall, al- 
though of inconsiderable extent: its position, and the in- 
closures of stone surrounding it, render it easy to be defended. 
It is in a sort of plain, or rather a piece of table-land, conside- 
rably higher than the Beruesa. and the valley of Mendaca. -'To 
reach it, you must pass over some high and rugged hills, 
covered with a dense forest of arbutas and laurel, and other 
evergreens, whose tangled -roots and branches twining amongst 
the rocks, independently of its steepness, render it almost im- 
passable, excepting by the road. The chief obstacle, however, 
is the river Ega, which runs rapidly between high banks. A!- 
though of very inconsiderable breadth and depth, in many 
parts there are holes, and the stream rushes with such force, 
that it is very difficult to cross. On the other side the hill is 

80 steep and covered, that you have not three feet from the 
edge of the bank to form your men, who may be in a few 
minutes entirely destroyed from above. In short, excepting 
by the bridge of Arquijas and the fords about the little plain 
some five hundred yards long, extending from the bridge to 
the hermitage of that name on the opposite hill, if defended, 
it is im ble. . 

_ On the morning of the 15th, the piercing cold still continu- 
ing, I was sent out reconnoitring with the lancers of the 
escort; we swept down the valley rearly as far as Mendaca, 
retiring at safe distance, as we saw all the column advancing, 





* These resemble the common acorn; when roasted they are 
sweeter even than the chestnut. . 


in which, tothe eyes of one unaccustomed to the agility of the ~ 
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of the river and the surrounding hills into a sort of amphi- 
theatre—and a tremendous fire had been opened under cover 
of it; they were making a desperate push to cross the river ; 
the slaughter as they advanced was very great; but the fore- 
most $ueceeded in crossing the bridge, when they were 
charged at the bayonet by the guides, and driven back in the 
greatest disorder. The cries of about fourteen, who were cut 
off‘on this side of the river, I could distinctly hear from where 
Twas standing,—“ La vida! la vida! por la carita !”—* Quar- 
ter! quarter! in the name of charity !’—but no quarter was 
given. The enemy then retired fora moment; the bugles 
sounded through the din of action to cease the firing, and to 
prepare for fresh efforts. Before Zuniga, as we returned with 
the General and his staff, a dead silence reigned. 

The action was now to be decided at the bridge; and down 


. the road two lines of troops were constantly moving, silently 


and in good order; one returning from the firejand bearing 
their wounded, and the other going to relieve the comba- 
tants. By this means Zumalacarregui constantly had fresh 
men entering the action. Amongst the wounded I shook 
hands, as he passed, with poor Bezard, who was carried by, 
the thigh bone of the same leg on which he had been wounded 
three days *previously having been broken by a grape shot. 
He had persisted on entering the fight although. very lame, 
and was struck as he was taking cartridges from the belt of a 
dead man, to give to one of his company, who complained he 
had no more. ‘ 

In the cemetery of a ruined chapel they were burying two 
of our officers, who had died as they were bearing them to 
Zuniga. The bodies were not cold as they were strippéd and 
wrapped in one cloak for a winding sheet. The stripping of 
both friends and foesby the Carlist soldiers, was a striking 
feature of this war, where one army was armed, equipped, and 
clothed, from the spoils of the other. All the dead bodies 
that you met with were entirely naked, and, on account of the 


- white and livid appearance of the-flesh, exhibited a spectacle 


infinitely more ghastly than they would Otherwise have pre- 
sented. Almost the instant a man had breathed his last, the 
spoilers were upon him, and he was — with a dexterity 
and quickness scarcely conceivable. This spectacle was to 
be seen sometimes during the hottest fire of an action. Even 
on the little plain between the bridge and hermitage of Ar- 
quijas, stragglers of our volunteers might be seen busily 
engaged, although more than one »paid. the penalty of his 
hardihood. 

This rapacity at first much disgusted me, and gave the 
idea of an unconquerable spirit of plunder; but after a little 
while it seemed natural enough. Clothes, ammunition, shoes, 
arms, money, everything they were accustomed to take from 
the-enemy ; from him only were they to be got. When they 
asked for them from their leaders, they were told, “There 
are the Christinos, take them!” This reply was more than 
once made to their complaints by Zumalacarregui himself. 
In other respects, I think I have mentioned already that, un- 
der such circunistances, perhaps never any army existed 
where so much honesty, sobriety, and order were to be found, 
on account of the extreme severity of discipline the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had introduced in that respétt. 

The firing, and the efforts of Cordova to cross the bridge, 
had been incessant till half past three in the afternoon: after 
being driven back over the bridge, he caused attempts to be 
made by fording. As soon as they reached the bank his men 
were, however, cut to pieces. The attack after this con- 
tinued comparatively feeble, and; no doubt, the enemy, de- 
spairing of being able to pass, would have’ entirely desisted 
from it, had he not been awaiting the effect of Oraa’s division, 
which anes by the puerto or defile of Gastrain, was enter- 
ing the Val de Llana, to take us in the rear. A-small column 


had also gained Santa Cruz di Campezzu, of course without|i 


the approach of a force which, for aught he knew, was well 
supplied with ammunition, and precipitately retreated. Cor- 
dova, also, when night came on, was glad to retrace his steps, 
and lighting fires in the mountains on the other side of the 
river, to make the Carlists believe that he intended passing 
the night there; fell back.on Los Arcos, his army in a dread- 
ful state of disorder, of which their own fatigue, and the night 
coming on had prevented the Carlists from taking advantage. 


wounded, and left_above that number of dead on the field. 
Of the column of Oraa I cannot speak with certainty; but 


in wounded must inevitably have been so; for at the bridge, 
although the firing was tremendous during so many hours, 
fresh troops coming tp constantly to relieve each other on 
both sides, the loss was comparatively insignificant, as on 
each side they were greatly protected by the rock and wood, 
The whole loss of the Christinos, in_ killed, wounded, and 
missing, was estimated at one thousand five hundred ; that of 
the Carlists, which, as I was constantly up and down the line 
where the wounded were passing, I.had some opportunity of 
calculating, I should estimate at four hundred. A_ great 
number of Christino officers perished in proportion to the 
number of men. Close by the hermitage of Arquijas, three 
that had fallen there had been buried. — 

A Polish officer—the only one in the service—this day de- 
serted tothe enemy. The manner in. which he had been 
treated, on account of the interest the story heshad told us 
created, rendered this still more unpardonable. He had 
served in the army of Miguel, as several of the French officers 
had known him in Portugal; and he immediately received 
his lieutenancy from the King. Zumalacarregui placed him 
in the sixth battalion of Navarre. He had taken, he told-us, 
an active part in the Polish revolution, as well as his family: 
they had, in consequence, been- sent to Siberia, he alone 
having been able to effect his escape. His object in serving 
a cause that little interested him was, to obtain an attestation 
from Don Carlos, as he had from Don Miguel, of havin 
served him faithfully—which was the only reward he looke 
for ; and, throwing himself at the feet of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. with these credentials, he hoped to obtain his father’s re- 
lease, He pretended that he had come from the frontiers of 

Portugal by land, hiding by day, and travelling by night. He 
was a universal fayourite; and we should all, I believe, have 
done anything to serve him. On his first disappearance, ima- 

ining him to have been taken prisoner, his loss was greatly 
Raumed: and eveg Zumalacarregui, whom the story of his 
having come hundreds of leagues to fight in a strange land 
for a father’s liberation had greatly interested, sent to Mina 
to make him offers of a most advantageous exchange, if 
his life were spared. A few days after, we were informed by 
the confidentes that he was well known by Mina, and had 
been all the time only a spy, who had fooled us all. He was 
then in some regiment in Pampeluna. When we knew this 
to be the casey we all wondered at our own stupidity, in not 
perceiving his falsehood at once, when he joined the army in 
a military undress, in which he pretended to have come from 
the frontiers of Portugal, sharp as the look-out on all- strangers 
must have been by the police in the provinces through which 
he must have passed. ‘This is the only foreign officer, T must 
in justice add, who in any way misbehaved himself; and on 
that account it was still more deeply felt. 

- In the dusk of the evening I met Lacour; he accosted me 
with “ Your friend Bezard is wounded.” “I know it,” said J; 
“ he has the same leg broken in which he, was wounded three 
days ago down in the plain.” “Il en vouloit done a cette 
malheureuse jambe; il avoit juré de la laisser la.” ‘ He had 
a spite against that unfortunate limb; he had sworn to leave 
it there, it appears,” said he, drily. . I could not help smiling 


cavalry. As on the other side of Santa Cruz the ground is a|at his expression: he reminded me of the French soldier of 
level plain, and occupied by vineyards, three squadrons of|fortune who was standing beside Charles XII. of Sweden, at 


aig were despatched thither, instead of being sent against 
raa. 


Oraa meanwhile resolved on making a desperate push, and 
the Alavese, under Villareal, prevented only by the personal 
intrepidity of Ituralde from being routed, were giving back in 
some confusion, when Zumalacarregui himself, with the first 
battalion of Navarre, and the first of Guipuscoas, hurried to 
the scene of action. His appearance changed directly the 
fortune of the day; Oraa was driven back in-some confusion. 
The battalions which had exhausted their cartridges at the 
bridge immediately advanced by order of -Zumalacarregui; 
upon which the Queen’s general, who found his men’ unable 
to keep their ground against the impetuosity of the two fresh 


the.siege of Fredericshal, when he received his death-wound, 
and said very coolly, “ La piéce est joueé—allons maintenant 
souper.”—“ The piece.is played out—let us to supper.” 

hat night I slept at Orbiso on a table; it was desperately 
cold; and, in consequence, nearly all those who had received 
any severe wounds died. The cold and the snow, which was 
beginning to fall very fast, caused us to retire into the Ames- 
coas, the enemy being shat up in Estella, Los Arcos, and 
Viana, which had been fortified after the defeat of Carandolet 
there in the month of August previous. Rest was peculiarly 
acceptable, there being three feet of snow upon the ground ; 
and, moreover, we could not have assumed the offensive for 
some time, from the want of ammunition ;our manufactory in 





battalions now attacking them, was little disposed to await 





the Bastan and at Eckula, in the / mescoas, only producing @ 


Cordova’ carried. back with him three hundred and_ fifty , 


its loss is supposed to have been much more considerable, and » 
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limited quantity daily, made from saltpetre and sulphur smug- 
gied over the Pyrenees from France, by the contrabandistas, 
at 100 per cept. on the value. Gunpowder itself could not 
be got in France without so much risk of detection, that those 
who furnished us, entirely declined undertaking to send it in 
its- manufactured state. his want of ammunition, which so 
often occurred, was another of those obstacles with which the 

reat Carlist Chieftain had to battle. The soldiers in so many 
instances had only had the cartridges distributed to them an 
hour before entering action, that it was never known in the 
army when they really did fail. In consequence, the enemy 
could not take advantage, which he might otherwise have 
done through his spies, of the critical situations in which this 
want had sometimes placed the Carlist army. 

While we were in the Amescoas, learning by chance that 
Bezard was at Contrasta, ! went thither to visit him. Al- 
though it was only nine miles, it took me nearly four hours, 
on account of the great depth of snow upon the roads, in most 

laces from four to six feet. My horse fell or floundered about 


in it repeatedly. The villages I passed through were full of 


wounded, who had all been very insufficiently attended to: 
at Contrasta they were almost entirely neglected. I found 
Bezard in a miserable room, of which the shutters had been 
closed to keep out the cold wind: he was stretched on a 


mattress of maize-straw. He was attended only by a half 


idiotic servant, whom he had always persisted in retaining. 
Although he was evidently in great pain, he bore his suffer- 


fell, and blocked up the road. We had two killed that day, 
by missing their footing and rolling down a ravine. Mean- 
while, Bezard was removed to the regular hospital at Narque, 
in the Val De Rana, where, three days after, he expired. On 
account of several signal acts of bravery, and the interest his 
devotion to the cause had excited, he was made knight of San 
Fernando. The diploma, however, only arrived the day after 
his death ; so that he had not the satisfaction of knowing any- 
thing about it. . 

The arrival of Mina, fourth on the list of generals who had 
failed in their efforts against the revolted provinces, when he 
came to throw the colossal. reputation he enjoyed in those 
countries into the scale in favour of the Queen, created some 
apprehension in the Carlist party in Spain, and was consi- 
dered, beyond the Pyrenees, as a decisive event. But Zuma- 
lacarregui, well acquainted with his character and the real 
extent of his talent, shared none of those forebodings, and 
spoke with a dégree of confidence and assurance in which it 
was not his habit to indulge. He was generally very modest 
in the terms in which he expressed himself, either before or 
after an engagement. Sometimes when he first met with a 
new general in the field, he would express himself ironically 
nearly in the following terms:—* Ah, there is general such a 
one—I have heard much of him—I do not doubt his superior 
talent at all—but we must try; perhaps some of us may es- 
cape from the action.” When Mina took the command, he 
several times repeated, “I had rather have to deal with him 





ings with a resignation I have but rarely witnessed. I was 
shocked to learn, that although five- days-had ‘elapsed since 
the action, excepting a bandage put on on the field, his wound 


had never been dressed. The bed was full of blood, which 
was already in a putrid state; and the people of the house, 
like most of the peasantry, seemed afraid to meddle with his 
wound, though they expressed their good will, by bringing 


him quantities of food, which he could not touch. He sai 


that he was well aware, from the neglect he had experienced, 
that his fate was sealed. ‘ So,” said he, “ let the will of God 
be done.” He did not repine; if things could happen over 
again, he would act, he said, as he had done; and-although he 
had suffered much, he had no reason to regret death in sucha 
cause. The day after his being wounded at Mendaca, he had 
received a letter, acquainting him with the death of his father, 
who had reached an extreme old age. In allusion to this, he 
observed, with a smile, “ The saying of the old women in my 
country is true—‘ When one misfortune follows close on the 


heels of another, the third and greatest is always near.’ ” 


My first impulse was to return to Eulate as quickly as the 
road would permit me. I went straight to Zumalacarregui, 
to whom I related what I had seen. He flew into a violent 
passion. ~The head surgeon, to calm him, said that the person 
sent to dress his wound must have passed me on the road. 
This was untrue. He then wrote on a piece of-paper an 
order, under pena de la vida, or pain of death, for all the sur- 
geons I met to follow me. This order, given in his anger, 
showed how much he was carried away by his feelings; for, 


than anybody ; others give me much trouble in guessing their 
movements and combinations ; those of Mina I know before- 
hand.” Mina, indeed, was an old fox, but he had to deal with 
one who knew his earths well, and circumstances had widely 
changed since the war of independence. Intimately acquaint- 
ed with the country, he has much talent asa guerrilla chief, 
and for a warfare carried on in the style of that which at this 
day Merino wages. But in the present conflict he was like a 
man skilful in the exercise of one weapon, wielding another 
to which he has never been accustomed; and found himself 
at the head of regular armies, playing the same game the 
French had played against him—which, by experience, he 
knew to be a most hopeless one. 

If Mina had found himself at the head of the Carlist insur- 
rection, at the pitch to which Zumalacarregui had brought it 
after four or five months—although I doubt whether he would, 
before that period, have youvented it from being crushed in its 
cradle—he would probably have remained carrying on a more 
desultory mode of warfare to this day in the provinces, but 
without making those rapid advances in which the Guipuscoan 
General succeeded—advances not in point of territory, but of 
strength; for Zumalacarregui always looked upon the pro- 
vinces as the arena where the quarrel, not only of legitimacy 
and usurpation, but of the partisans of the liberal form of go- 
vernment and of municipal tyranny against those of an abso- 
lute form and of municipal freedom and ancient privi 

was to be decided. From the very beginning, he said “ that 
Navarre was the battle-field where Madrid must be won or 


if Lhad chosen literally to make use of the mandate, and take |Jost ;” and to that territory he confined himself, as the most 
with me all the medical attendants of the several hundred |favourable to his purpose. He commenced by defeating the 
wounded in the intermediate villages to compensate one act|smaller divisions of the enemy’s army—assuming, day by day, 
of injustice and neglect, he would have forced them to commit |a more imposing attitude, until he at\last ventured to await 


many more. 


all their combined force under Valdes, and ended by driving 


Having taken up two surgeons on the road, and two ser-|it se completely out of the field, that he was allowed to cap+ 


vants, one of whom was a Frenchman, and an excellent nurse, |ture all those 


trisons which could not escape, to St. Sebas- 


I immediately returned to Bezard, although much fatigued, |tian or Pampeluna, without an effort being made to prevent 
and almost frozen with cold. About half an hour after we|him. A feeble reserve, and some. uncertain regiments, only 


had been there, the staff-surgeon and an aide-de-camp came |inte 


between him and Madrid. He then successively 


from the General; the latter to bring him a sum of money, in|attacked and took the different fortified places, principally for 


case he should be in want of any. ‘The surgeons spoke with 


the artillery and cartridges they contained, -which were ne- 


confidence to him, of curing his wound; but he was not de-|cessary for the long march he intended commencing on the 


ceived, and if they had been in earnest in their assertions, I 


capital; and such was the terror he had struck into the 


had seen sufficient of their want of skill to know that it was a|Queen’s party, that he would probably have reached Madrid 


hopeless case. He begged of me constant] 


not to omit to| without a single shot being fired. 


ight or nine thousand 


learn how his company was going on. I always answered,|men might have kept Valdes and all the force of the provinces 


that we were too much interest 


about him to think of his|entirely in check; and he could have led twenty thousand 


company. The last words of the old soldier were, to beg ofjmen through the two Castilles. His untimely end, besides 
me not to forget to deliver to the colonel of the Guides, Torres, |the blow it was to his own party, restored to the enemy all 


his m 


-reminding him that, at the last-distribution of|their moral force. The army of Valdes, which, from its total 


great coats (for the guides were now regularly dressed,) his|\demoralization and the discouragement that pervaded its 


company had received twenty-one less than their number :|ranks, 


was as useless as if entirely destroyed, became, as soon 


“the poor fellows,” added he, “must want them this|as Zumalacarregui’s death was known, again an army nearly 


weather.” 


‘as formidable as before its defeat ; it was as if twenty thousand 


The next day my duty called me on an expedition, to cut|men for the Queen had started into life. While Zumalcarre- 


off a foragi 
We succecde 
of their horses being rough shod; and this precaution havin, 
been neglected as to ours, on attempting to pursue, sev 


rty of horse peseteros in the vicinity of Estella. |gui was alive, they were afraid to meet him 
in capturing four, but they escaped, on account |terms ; but, after his death, they drove the Carlists from the 


in on any 


ground at Mendigorria on the 16th of July. 
All this proved, that in keeping for so many months so 
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cautiously within the same circle, Zumalacarregui had judged 
well; and this has given rise to the idea, that he was a mere 
mountain chieftam—a Second Mina. There was, however, a 
wide difference between the two. Mina, when placed at the 
head of a regular army, seemed entirely lost. I am_ not re- 

hing him with his want of success; for his knowledge of 
the kind of warfare carried om by the enemy tended only to dis- 
courage him, as it served to show the impossibility of all remedy 
against it. The nature of the country, and the devotion of the 
inhabitants, were formidable weapons, and he knew, full well, 
how to have used them, and how they were’ used against his 
army; but this was to him of noavail; for, against the popular 
cause, it was impossible for him ever to apply then Most 
of the Queen’s generals, indeed, were not ignoram of the 
reason why it became impracticable to pursue—to cut off—to 
surround—or to disperse, beyond a few minutes, the Carlists; 
but over these causes they had no control. Other officers, as 
well as Mina, possessed ample knowledge of the rapid modes 
of"eonveying despatches and orders, and thereby forming 
combinations; but that knowledge was of no use; they might 
give their partes or despatches to the ntry, but as there 
was ho commanding the good will of the people, and as neither 

d nor menaces could work on their stubborn dispositions, 
it was only giving; their despatches into the hands of their 
enemies. The veterans of the Christinos knew every path 
and glen, but they dared not cross these with a few armed 
men, as in the times when they had the inhabitants in their 
favour, without the certainty of being cut off. Wherever 
they marched with a large force,—men, women, and children 
dispersed as spies in every direction, and gave intelligence of 
their approach. A 

Mina, I therefore repeat, cannot be reproached with his 
want of success; but with having done less than any of the 
other generals. Ztimalacarregui, instead of confining himself 
to the almost predatory warfare of the other chiefs and of 
Mina during his war against the French, in everything at- 
tempted to regularise his army, and only fought in the moun- 
tain because he was too weak yet to enter on the plain. His 
object was, not to maintain himself like Merino, but to form 
an army that might fight its way to Madrid, which was his 
grand object. Instead of risking his force in Castille, by ad- 
vancing, he waited until they had been obliged to send every- 
thing against him in the provinces—to conquer them on his 
own ground, where he could fight the battle to such advan- 
tage. Until the defeat of Valdes, the destruction of the divi- 
sions of Oraa, Iriarte, and Espartero, at the siege of Villa- 
franca, he had never really been in a situation prudently to 
take’the plains of Castille; and then it was his mtention to 
have marched on Madrid. Panik. 

Mina did less than the other generals, from want, of mili- 
tary talent, or at least military knowledge. Zumalacarregui, 
who, as colonel, was known to have stadied deeply la tactica 
Francesa, as the tactics of a regular army are termed, was 
not kept in the mountains by ignorance in this respect, but 
from the superior number of his enemies—the difficulty of dis- 
ciplining his troops,—want of arms, ammunition, cavalry, and 
artillery,—all indispensable in a flat country. These obstacles 
he had at last overcome, excepting the two last; and these he 
had in great part conquered. The reputation he had won was 
earned while he was forming an army; and at the moment 
that, from the spoils of his enemy,’ and the rude materials 
afforded him, he had fashioned cne to his own hands, at the 
moment that, having fortunately struggled through difficulties 
almost unparalleled, in the history of war, considering the 
means of siiccess at his disposal—he died. 

I forget which of the Christino generals it was, who sur- 
prised at the discipline the Carlist troops displayed during 
some affair at an early stage of the war, said of him, “ That 
man would make soldiers out of the trees, if he had no other 
materials.” Mina also, whether to palliate his own disgrace, or 
from a nobler motive, on retiring from his command to Mont- 
pellier, did him justice. On hearing of his death, he said 

blicly, that, as a partisan, he rejoiced,—but, as a Spaniard, 
he was inclined to weep; for Spain had lost a man upon 
whose like—pour de longues années elle ne reverroit pas— 
for many long year she would not look again. What had 
always given Zumalacarregui the greatest uneasiness during 
the first year of the war was thé fear of French intervention. 
In that case, he said, he would assemble ail his battalions, 
and disband them, excepting six, recommending each man, as 
he was a true Spaniard, to bury his musket against a future 
day. These six he would disperse into the mountains, and, 
leading a complete guerrilla life, wandering all over Spain 
from one chain to another, he doubted not of being able to 





escape all the efforts of his enemies to take him; and to be 


ready, as soon as the storm was over, and the foreign torrent 
had swept by, to recommence, and descend into a less inac- 
cessible country to arouse that spirit of the Spanish people, 
which may be kept down, but never crushed—and would 
only glow the more intensely from the attempt to suppress it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Conveyance of Despatches—Junction of the Christino Army—Dis. 
position of Carlist Troops—Battle of Segura—Burying the Dead 
—A night Surprise—Lacour’s promotion—Retreat of the 3d 
January—Destruction of the Regiment of Granada—Pursuit of 
the Enemy. 


On the 2d of January, 1835, we were in Villareal of Gui- 
puscoa; so called, to distinguish it from Villareal of Alava, 
and innumerable other Villareals in Spain, We had spent 
there new year’s day, and were, as usual, tolerably ignorant 
of the movements of the enemy. Indeed, the whole army 
had such confidence in the General, that there were few who 
interested themselves about what the enemy were doing, ex- 
cept when forming in battle. We, however, learned that a 
column had-slept at Onate, where at first it was-supposed we 
were going, the day before. At ten the march was beat, and car- 


tridges distributed, which, joined to several other circumstances, 


occasioned a report that we were to have a brush; circum- 
stances, indeed, rendered it probable. Zumalacarregui had 
quietly marched with only four battalions and a squadron of 
horse to a place near the vicinity of Bergara, Bilboa, St. Sebas- 
tian, and Villafranca, which were all strongly garrisoned, and 
could easily unite so overpowering a force, that it was un- 
likely they would allow him to return unmolested. We took 
the high road to Vittoria. ‘The soldiers were in high spirits 
on leaving the province, where, as it produced no wine, they 
had only received half rations. “The patronas were all at 
their doors and windows, waving their hands, and expressing 
their best wishes to their lodgers as they defiled. 

On the road, several peasants came running up to the 
General; two of them delivering up the “ partes,” despatches 
of the Christinos, for which they obtained receipts, and de- 
parted. The Queen’s generals, as I have stated, attempted 
the same mode for the conveyance of their orders and de- 
spatches as the Carlists; but in vain. The documents were 
usually given to the alcalde or regidor, to forward, on pain of 
death, from village to village, until they reached the division 
to which they were addressed. Obliged to receive them, the 
peasant who was pitched upon as messenger, left the village, 
but went straight in search of the Carlists, gave his papers 
up, and asked for a certificate that he had been stopped. If 
he had been inclined to have acted otherwise, he would have 
feared that his own -relations—nay, that the very stones 
would deriounce him. 

One of these “ partes” announced, what the peasants con- 
firmed to us, the junction of the four columns of Espartero, 
Jauregui, Lorenzo, and Carratala, uniting, in all, a force of 
upwards of twelve thousand men. It was addressed to the 
governor of Vittoria,and concluded by stating, that the arch 
rebel was at last fairly hemmed in without possibility of an 
escape; and- that he must perish ‘inevitably with all his 
division, not amounting to three thousand men. Certainly 
the Carlist force was not undervalued. Having reached the 
village of Ormaistegui, the birth-place of the General, we 
took to the right; and halted on the steep mountain which 
affords the only passage to the valley, at the further end of 
which is the small town of Segura. - The hill, which is 
bold and steep, is entirely naked; but as it is used: for 
pasture ground, it is divided into a number of fields, all sur- 
rounded by walls of loose stones, which separate the herds 
of cattle. Although it does not appear so at first sight, it is, 
in faet, a position of amazing strength, if held by an adequate 
number oF wits to defend it, as the walls form a succession 
of parapets and natural defences. ’ 

ere Zumalaearregui formed the guides of Navarre and 

the sixth battalion, sending the third on to take possession of 
Segura, which, just touching the mountait on the —— 
side of the valley, would have been vigorously defended if the 
ition on the first mountain had been forced. The fourth 
ttalion of Guipus¢oa was on a hill to the i of the plain, 
between the two ridges, where they could alike prevent the 
possibility of the first being turned, or with the cavalry pro- 
tect the retreat if it had become necessary, from one to the 
other. This, at first, would have appeared a difficult thing to 
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have attempted without entire destruction, had it not been 
that the road down was so steep that the enemy’s cavalry 
could only have come pas @ pas,and Segura would have been 
reached before they were on level ground, where horse could 
pursue ; whereas one squadron was quite enough to keep their 
infantry, disorderly as they must have been when they reached 
the bottom, in check, while unsupported. It was evident from 
all these dispositions, that the General intended te make them 
pay for their passage dearly, and give them another repetition 
of the affair of the bridge of Arquijas. The disparity of num- 
bers alone seemed startling. There were barely one thousand 
seven hundred men of the three thousand. who could be actu- 
ally engaged, and the enemy, who by this time was in the 
village of Ormaistegui, and along the royal road, was above 
twelve thousand in number, with artillery and mountain- 
ieces. 

’ The soldiers seemed rather uneasy, and were wondering 
what could be the use of exposing them there, when Segura 
offered a position so near the mountains, and afforded so 
favourable a retreat. The General, however, had his private 
reasons for wishing to make as vigorous a stand as possible, 
there or thereabouts, as next day he expected Ituralde with a 
strong division on their rear from the Borunda. 

The confidence and sang-froid which Zumalacarregui dis- 
played, in some measure inspired the soldiers, as they saw the 
dark masses of the Christinos moving upwards from the road 
and taking possession of each side of the gorge. The fire had 
already been opened some time by the ph or tirailleurs, 
and ours had been gradually retiring as the enemy advanced, 
firmly but slowly. ‘The columns of El Pastor or Jauregui and 
Espartero were those which attacked, I believe, on the right, 
where the guides of Navarre were stationed, part in reserve, 
just sheltered by the brow of the hill, and the rest lining the 
stone walls on the left. In that case, it must have been 
Lorenzo and Carratala who attacked the sixth battalion, but 
their efforts were throughout feeble, compared with those 
which were made on the right, where a tremendous fire had 
now opened on both sides. Under continued volleys of 
musketry and grape, the enemy, with some loss, got pos- 
session of several stone walls, which we had not men enough 
to defend, and the greatest exertions were made to carry the 
fences behind which part.of the guides were sheltered. Some 
of the Christino officers behaved on this occasion with the ut- 
tnost bravery in attempting to lead on their men, who seemed 
emulating the peseteros, and other tag-rag of which . El 
Pastor’s column was composed. Three officers of one company 
were shot down successively in attempting to lead it across, 
as they presented themselves entirely uncovered, urging their 
men on sword in hand. 

The Carlists kept up a rolling fire, and then a feu de peloton, 
with a. regularity and order almost incredible in such half- 
disciplined troops, and which I thought they would have been 
incapable of exhibiting during a review. Zumalacarregui, 
his whip in hand, for he seldom drew his sword, was gallop- 
ing entirely exposed behind the lines, exhorting them to keep 
firm. A ver que no passan, muchachos! (Let us see that 
they do not pass, my lads!) No passaran! no passaran ! 
(They shall not pass! they shall not pass!) replied the men. 
In the midst of the fire two captains of guides and fourteen 
men rushed down to take possession of a little piece of wall; 
thirteen reached it, and being partly sheltered, kept up a gall- 
ing fire at thirty yards from the enemy, until only six returned, 
and those mostly wounded. The captain of the first company, 
Morrales, was killed, and Captain Sabatier wounded in the 
shoulder ; the company were consequently obliged to retire. 
Finding that they were losing many men and only encouraging 
the enemy, the Christino Generals, who began to find that 
in catching “ Uncle Tomas” they had caughta Tartar, ordered 
a simultaneous charge at the bayonet to be made on both sides, 
to force the position by one bold push. Accordingly the cara- 
bineros and peseteros of Jauregui’s division ran in upon the 
Carlists with considerable fierceness and determination; but 
the fire of the guides, which continued admirably regular, 
waxed warmer and warmer as they rushed forward. The 
commandant of the peseterosand numerous officers fell, which 
occasioned a moment of indecision, and was immediately taken|their lines, which accounted for our finding none in the 
advantage of. A few voices amongst the guides crying, “‘a| places where their masses had been formed, and must have 
la bayonetta,” the tables were turned, and the whole battalion| suffered terribly, but the earth, newly turned up in innumera- 
rushing down to meet them half way entirely dispersed them, | ble places, showed where they were at rest. From what I 
retaking even to the lowest wall, and leaving more than a}saw, and the number of places where our horses’ feet had 


h of the enemy, whom they bayonetted, dead on the|sunk in the mould, I should not estimate the loss of the enemy 
space between. Having once drawn blood with cold steel, ; 


efforts the Christinos made with reinforcements to regain their 
footing on the heights, where, in spite of the Carlist fire they 
formed in considerable masses, they were driven back and 
dispersed at the point of the bayonet with considerable 
slaughter, Zumalacarregui exhorting them “To spare the 
lead and use the iron.” 

So effectual had been the third dispersion, that the enemy 
hastily moved his artillery from the opposite height, and the 
retreat was ordered—disorder and discouragement being evi- 
dently in his ranks. The Carlist general with difficulty re- 
strained his men; but as, by this time, night was coming on, 
and they were fatigued, and almost without a cartridge, he 
feared the enemy’s rallying further on, when he saw the im- 
mense disparity of numbers; and» was on so much more 
favourable ground. 

I must not here omit to mention the behaviour of a gallant 
little corneta (or bugleman) of the battalion of the guides, 
who, exposed to all the fire, considerably amused and en- 
couraged the soldiers, by the rapid changes of the tunesthe 
played. Halto el fuego—to stop the fire, when that of the 
enemy slackened ;—Retirada, or retreat, when they gave 
way; and when they attempted to storm the position, the 
“ fandango.” 

On “— left wing, the 6th battalion had been much more 
feebly attacked, but had stood their ground equally well. The 
horse of Pablo Sanz, the colonel, had been shot under him, 
as he was talking to Zumalacarregui: it was. one which had 
belonged to the grandee Via Manuel, taken prisoner at the 
rocks of St. Faustus. When the enemy attempted to force 
the whole line at the bayonet, the regiment of St. Ferdinand 
advanced with considerable resolution; but, on being met 
half way by five companies which descended, the courage of 
the men failed them, and the whole regiment wavered, and 
gave way. Sanz, a number of officers, and about a hundred 
men pursued them—and if they had been seconded by the 
whole of the battalion—which, less daring than the guides, 
was alarmed at the numerical superiority of the enemy, and 
seemed afraid to go too far from its old position—the whole 
regiment might have been destroyed. The handful who ad- 
vanced with their officers, finding themselves unsupported, al- 
though quite close to the enemy, who was retiring in disorder, 
instead of completing it by striking with their bayonets, 
stopped to load and fire. It 1s true, “a brule pourpoint” from 
the enemy, who, rallied by their officers, effecting their retreat 
in something like order, at last obliged the Carlists to retire. 
Although judged imprudent to pursue, it was glorious for 
seventeen hundred men to have repulsed, after seven hours’ 
hard fighting, more than eight times their number, commanded 
by four generals of some reputation, and leading some of the 
best troops of the Queen’s army. Her generals, it is said, 
came to such high words, that it was reported two of them 
(Pastor and Espartero even pulled each other by the hair, each 
attributing to the other the disgraceful issue of their intended 
capture of the Carlist chief, of which they were in confident 
expectation. He might have said, like the French dragoons 
at Lyons, or the bear to the hunters—“ Qu’il étoit~ promis, 
mais non pas encore livré.”* Determined, however, to at- 
tempt the passage again next day, they retired, and encam 
in the village of Ormaistegui, and along the royal road. 
Carlists took up their quarters in Segura and Segama. 

‘At day-break I was sent with a few lancers to see that the 
peasants buried the dead. Several trenches had already been 
filled ; but opposite the right of our position two were covered 
up, in one of which were ninety, and in the other forty bodies, 
nearly all having been killed by bayonet wounds. I fancied 
that their countenances seemed more distorted than those who 
died from the shot. They were nearly all stark naked. I 
recognised the Commandant of peseteros, however, by his red 
trousers, which, — been pierced in two places, and en- 
tirely saturated with blood, had not been taken off, but about 
the fob had been ripped open with a knife. He was a-fine 
military “looking man; his mouth, from which a stream of 
blood had flowed, was wide open, and his corpse exhibited a 
ghastly appearance. Most of those who had been shot duri 
the action were carried off and buried by the enemy behi 




































































Sosgeaies, as they were opposed chiefly to the peseteros and} * Qn the entry of the allies into Lyons, the French dragoons, 
ineers, who were held in parlicular terror and detestation,|imagining that they had been sold by their generals, exclaitned, 
became so animated that three times during the successive|“ Nous sommes vendus, mais pas encore livrés.” 
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at less than 400 dead, and certainly 600 or 700 wounded. 
That of the Carlists, in killed and wounded, was about 350, 
the dead being more than a third of the number ; for, as be- 
hind the boundaries of stone, the head and shoulders onl 

were exposed, a great proportion of the wounds were mortal. 
The General having sent to know how many dead the enemy 
had left on the field, his messenger counted 260 on the hill. 
Knowing how apt his people.were to exaggeration, according 
to his custom, he said, “ Put half the number in the bulletin :” 
but as those who framed those documents were unwilling to 
allow the enemy this advantage, they made things square, by 
ridiculously diminishing our own loss, and often augmenting 
that of the enemy in wounded and prisoners, if they were not 
allowed to set down the largest number reported to have been 
slain. Amongst the wounded were three French officers, two 
of guides, and one of the 4th battalion of Guipuscoa, which, 
considering the small number of French serving in the Carlist 
army—not exceeding twenty—is another proof, to add to the 


teen men, two sergeants, and a captain, besides the wounded. 
Lacour, on going to make his report, found Zumalacarregui 
at breakfast; he insisted on Lacour’s joining him, and praised 
his courage, while he was pressing him to do justice to his 
repast, 

“ As I had scarcely drunk a pint of brandy,” said Lacour, 
“to keep out the morning dew—eating without drinking was 
very dry work—so I ‘gave my neighbour, whom fortune 
placed nearer the bottle, a hearty slap on the shoulder, saying, 
‘Pour us out something to drink, my friend ;’ it was the Ge- 
neral Guibelalde. Imagining I did not know him, he took 
the opportunity of telling me so afterwards; but as Zumala- 
carregui was smiling on me, of course all was sunshine. 
‘ Lacour is a great favourite with us all,’ observed one ; ‘ it is 
he who took four men and a corporal at Vittoria.’ * Lacour 
is a true soldier, said the General. ‘ Yes, General,’ replied 
he ; ‘it is Lacour here, and Lacour there, when there is any- 
thing. to be done; but when it is to change the epaulette 


many I can give, of the gallantry with which they always be-| from the left shoulder to the right—no Lacour then.’ ‘1 have 
ved. 


On returning, I met with a French ensign named Guetier 
de Lacour, who, out of compliment to the daring feat he had 
performed, had been invited to breakfast with the General. 
As I shall have more than once occasion to speak of this offi- 
cer, and he-is one of the well. known characters in the Carlist 
army, a word respecting his history may not be mal-d-propos, 
Of an ancient but poor family, he ran away from his home at 
an early age, enlisted, and, from the rank of drummer, rose to 
be maitre d’armesand first sergeant. Being unfortunately like 
many troopers, addicted to the bottle, this propensity alone 
retarded his promotion to the grade of commissioned officers, 
who, in the French army, are all raised from the ranks. He 
deserted from the fourth legion, which was then at Bayonne, 
on hearing of the war in Spain, and presented himself to Zu- 
malacarregui, with whom L have already mentioned his first 
interview. At the surprise of Viana he placed himself almost 
touching the chasseurs of the guard, who were divided from 
him by a trench, and were all firing on him with their carbines 
and pistols, and discharged a musket, which he had taken up, 
eight.or ten times with deadly effect—going through the ex- 
ercise while loading as p prociealy as if on parade—for the edi- 
fication of his men. He afterwards distinguished himself by 
many acts of bravery; and as he was looked upon as a perfect 
desperado, he had been sent the night before, when the enemy 
had retired to Ormaistegui, at least five miles from our lines, 
to cut off their outposts, with fifty men; a thing which was 
rendered very dangerous from the number of free troops (Pe- 
seteros, Chapelgorries, &c.) who were with Jauregui’s co- 
lumn, and who, being intimately acquainted with the country, 
it was feared would intercept him. As he described it to me, 
having buckled on a cartridge belt, and taken a musket him- 
self, he followed the road until in sight of the enemy, who, 
being scarcely able to lodge their staff-officers in the village, 
were scattered round their bivouac fires all along the- road. 
When he was within three hundred yards, he perceived two 

ts descending into the village, who were challenged 
and admitted. The fear of their being spies who were giving 
information, considerably alarmed his men, which prevented 
Lacour from doing what he might otherwise have done, and 


taken care of you; you must have a little patience—your 
commission of lieutenant is with the King.’ ‘It has been 
with the King a long time,’” observed the ensign, drily. Zu- 
malacarregui, who knew the truth of the observation, said 
something aside to his secretary; and the next evening he 
received his commission, and ten pieces of gold to distribute 
to his men. 

On the morning of the 3d, about ten o’clock, to our sur- 
prise, we were informed that the enemy’s columns were 
again in motion.’ Two battalions were formed in battle on 
the plain; so that they could fall back on Segura, which was 
intended to have been vigorously defended. Zumalacarrégui 
resolved to give in slowly, until he had brought the enemy to 
develope all his forces in the little plain. if he could have 
occupied him till the arrival of Ituralde, who would have 
taken the mountain in his rear (the one which had been the 
day before-defended,) and could cut him off from the royal 
road, the Christinos would have been completely hemmed in. 
The latter, finding the heights abandoned, hastily took pos- 
session of them, imagining, no doubt, that we must have suf- 
fered equally with themselves the previous day. Here they 
deployed all their force in battle array ; for more than three 
hours they did not venture to descend, and then not till they 
had, with some difficulty, cleared away our skirmishers, and 
driven back with their artillery several companies who had 
taken possession of a little chapel and a few houses, whence 
they could not be annoyed. Suddenly, as we were expecting 
every minute that the game would begin in earnest, they 
precipitately retreated. The Christino generals, it appears, 
were informed just in time that, in two hours, they would 
have-been taken in the rear, and now saw clearly through the 
plans of the Royalist General. Intelligence of the entire de- 
struction of the regiment of provincials of Grenada, who were 
on their march to cross the Ebro, had also reached them; and 
the fear of its getting bruited amongst their men also added 
to theit anxiety. 

This regiment, of which the men were all volunteers, and 
of “Sans-culotte” opinions, had made themselves notorious 
by the massacre of the monks at Madrid, and afterwards, 
having begged to be sent against the Carlists, were marching 


obliged him, being determined, as he said, “ not to leave pve northward. Zumalacarregui, having determined, at all hazards 


out wishing them good night, to commence operations more 
precipitately than he had intended.” Advancing through the 
field where, as it was already dark, they were cnuied to 
march to within fifty yards without being discovered; and, 


—knowing the effect it would have on the people—to strike 
a blow against them, despatched Eraso for that purpose, who, 
crossing the Ebro, succeeded in surprising them. Of the 
whole regiment, only seventeen, including the Count de 


having exhorted the men to aim well at the dusky figures of|Campo-Verde, the colonel, escaped; and as it was said that 


soldiers, thrown out by the glare of their fires, he poured in a 
murderous volley. The confusion that followed may be ima- 

ined, several of the men falling dead with their faces on the 
fot ashes. As no shot could be fired, according to the regu- 
lation in the Christino army, without the order of their gene- 
rals, the officers commenced by extinguishing the fires, kick- 
ing away the fagots and the pots which were ranged round 
them, and contained the soldiers’ supper, in -all directions. 
His men having fired six cartridges each, Lacour, who rightly 
judged that, as soon as the confusion had a little subsided, and 
they found that it had been such a partial discharge, they 
would detach the Chapelgorries after them, now precipitately 
retreated, passing, in spite of every obstacle, through the 
stream, and straight across the woods and ravines. If he had 
not done so, a thousand yards further on, the paths had all 
been, cut off; but the enemy were afraid to pursue him. I 
must not omit to state, that Lacour had passed between their 
out-posts, and opened fire on the main body of the troops that 
were bivouacking. He regained Segura without losing a 


he had taken the command after the massacre of Madrid, it 
was looked upon by the population of the north as an evident 
judgment; ‘and it was said that the seventeen who had escaped 
were innocent of the sacrilegious murders. A hundred and 
seventy. prisoners were brought, a day or two after, to Mon- 
dragon, where we were: they were all shot; amongst them 
were thirteen officers. Several of these Eraso had executed 
at the further end of the Puente-Nuevo, the bridge within 

n-shot of Bilboa, -The peasantry, so exasperated were they, 
Ease them up in their uniforms; and when Espartero was 
retreating on Bilboa, the first thing that met his vanguard 
were their bodies dangling on the trees: they were imme- 
diately cat down, and hidden in a hut, that the sight might 
not discourage the army. 

Zumalacarregui, although disappointed—well knowing the 
cause of their rétreat, pre that it must be effected almost en- 
tirely ulong the high road—instantly pursued them. The 
scene would have seemed a farce to any one who could have 
looked down from the mountain, as the Carlists, to the num- 





man, having killed, as our spies next day i us, seven- 


ber of about two thousand, pursued on the rear of a column of 
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twelve thousand men, who were attempting to cover their 
masses on the road by detached companies on the heights on 
either side. ‘The squadron of the General's escort’ was now 
ordered to pursue, and charged, advancing full gallop through 
the guides and first battalion, who opened right and left to 
make way. The enemy, finding what confusion and dismay 
were in their rear, took advantage of an open space on their 
right and the winding of the highway, to rally the regiment 
of El Principe, of which one battalion formed in a treble line, 
—swept the road by such a sharp fire, that the pursuers were 
brought to a dead halt, and the stragglers were enabled to 
reach the shelter of their line. At this moment I saw Zuma- 
lacarregui, who, with his staff, the cavalry, and some foot- 
soldiers of the first, was endeavouring to animate them on, 
struck by two bullets, one of which grazed his wrist, and the 
other went through his fur jacket. At this moment they 
were so plentifully bounding along the road, shivering the 
stones, and cutting the brushwood, that several times the 
soldiers were driven back ‘as they attempted to form on turn- 
ing the corner of the rock. Having given me the order to 
support the infantry, and to take a few determined men, I 
made the attempt with seven lancers, and was fortunate 
enough to succeed in my undertaking with the loss of two 
men, and three horses wounded. Dashing on full gallop, we 
took possession of two houses on the road, spearing the Cha- 


pelgorries who were defending it; the rest either fled or re-| Los 


tired into the houses. A few foot-soldiers quickly came up, 
and as we had taken so good a position, the enemy thought 
proper rapidly to retreat. ‘They were pursued till ten o’clock 
at night, to the vicinity of Bergara. The road was covered 
with many thousand chakos and innumerable knapsacks and 
muskets. Indeed, after passing through Villa-Real, it be- 
came, from a defeat, changed into a perfect rout: unfortu- 
nately, there were too few Carlists to take advantage of it. 
The enemy having speedily abandoned another turn of the 
road, which they had at first made a show of defending—of, 
which we were by no means sure, however, and unwilling to 
compromise the men with me, till the infantry, who were a 
few hundred paces behind, could come up—I galloped on to 
reconnoitre, and found that they had got on still further than 
I imagined, and in the distance I perceived a little band of 
about forty men, who, with Lacour at their head, were cross- 
ing the rivulet. I joined them. We entered Villa-Real 
while the enemy was yet in it, having previously dispersed 
at the point of the bayonet one detachment which endeavoured 
to sustain the retreat, and kept pursuing at last in total dark- 
ness, on the rear of the whole army, killing and making pri- 
soners a considerable number. We ran at one time some 
risk from the guides, who, finding Villa-Real empty, and not 
aware that any Carlist force had passed through it, came 
down to the number of five companies, along the bank of the 
river, which, as the road turns off at right angles to the left, 
is a shorter cut; and, in the twilight, mistaking us for a part 
of the enemy’s rear-guard, opened a heavy fire on us. It was 
only by reiterated shouts of “ Viva Carlos Quinto!” that we 
could undeceive them. One of the Christino divisions took 
to the right the road of Villafranca; and the rest, after shel- 
tering in Bergara, next day marched on to Bilboa and St. 
Sebastian. 

The result of the actions of the 2d and 3d must have fur- 
nished matter of some reflection to the Queen’s generals; 
who found that, whether in Navarre or the other provinces, 
they had to do with something more than merely a guerrilla 
chief; and how dangerous it would be to face him with any- 
thing like even numbers. This battle also.entirely dissipated 
the terror which still lingered in our troops, respecting the 
Peseteros, Chapelgorries, and Carabineros, who seemed to 
have thenceforth entirely lost their spirit; as from that date 
ceased all the excursions they were in the habit of making 
about the country. For this action, Charles V., at the recom- 
mendation of Zumalacarregui, was pleased to confer on me 
the order of knighthood of St. Ferdinand. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Attack on the heights of Orbiso—Colouring of Musket Barrels— 
A Day’s Service with the Infantry—The Rout—Nocturnal Ex. 
pedition—Casting of Cannon—Defeat of Oraa—Cruelty of Mina. 


Towarps the middle of January, 1835, the Carlists assem- 
bled in some force round Maéstu, as if for the purpose of 
investing it; while Zumalacarregui, with four battalions, 
kept about Santa Cruz and Orbiso, ready to occupy the posi- 
tion of Zuniga and the bridge of Arquijas, where Cordova had 
been defeated on the 15th of the preceding month. His aim 
at this time was to entice the enemy into action as often as 
possible, merely for the sake of the loss their ranks would 
probably sustain. Contrary to all the usual rules of warfare, 
he had no further object immediately in view. There were 
no positions that he cared either to win or defend, excepting 
as far as the accidents of the ground sheltered his own men 
and rendered the destruction of his adversaries greater. His 
great skill, his knowledge of the country, and many other 
circumstances to which I have referred in other parts of this 
narrative, enabled him, in every case, to render the loss of the 
enemy infinitely greater than his own, even when he was 
defeated. Of this I shall give an example. 

A considerable force, at least about ten thousand men, from 
Arcos, occupied the Beruesa, but seemed unwilling to 
attempt the passage of Arquijas so soon after their first deteat 
there. Zumalacarregui in consequence retired from Zuniga 
to Orbiso, politely ceding them the passage. As he had fore- 
seen, they immediately took possession of Zuniga ; and having 
once passed the formidablé spot, had no hesitation in immedi- 
ately attacking Zumalacarregui, who, they were informed, 
was with only four battalions, or two thousand eight hundred 
men, in Orbiso, something less than two miles off. -Orbiso is 
separated from Zuniga by a wide and fertile plain, covered 
with vines, excepting on the right, where it is skirted by a 
wood of encina. It stands at the- foot of a rather steep hill, 
over which runs the road to Contrasta. To the right, moun- 
tains, which are thickly covered with arbutus, bar the pas- 
sage; on the left of the hill, which is covered with low shrubs, 
are also other inaccessible positions, divided from it by a fear- 
ful ravine or defile, where a host might be destroyed by only 
rolling down on them the recks from above. His flanks thus’: 
protected, Zumalacarregui, with two battalions, took up his 
position on the hill. The other two he placed either in reserve, 
or with the object of exposing fewer men in action. The 
name of the leader of the adverse side, in this affair, has 
escaped my memory. I believe, however, it was Lorenzo. 
Whoever it was it matters little, for no general could have 
seen, with ten thousand men under his orders, such an insigni- 
ficant force daring him to the fight, without attacking them. 
The guides of Navarre and a battalion of Alavese had posses- 
sion of the hill, expecting the fray with an indifference which 
never augured so well as when they were hot and enthusi- 
astic. From Zuniga to Orbiso, a plain, which occupies the 
space between, was entirely covered by the advancing column. 
The dark masses slowly crept along, and in the distance were 
only discernible by the glitter of their arms. 

must here observe that, unimportant as it may seem, the 
English mode of ag om the ——— which. most 
foreign armies keep bright, is a very great advantage ina 
prtaas ma although the polished barrel has, perhaps, a more 
martial appearance. The guns when browned are, in the 
first place, more easily kept in order; but especially the 
march of troops, which is often betrayed by the shining arms, 
when the troops themselves are not discernible to the naked 
eye, or even the telescope, is more easily concealed. Ina 
mountainous country I have had oftener occasion to remark 
this circumstance than in a district of plains. 

In front of Orbiso passes a rivulet which, if I remember 
rightly, 1 have during the summer seen dry, but which, 
swelled by the winter rains, attains the width of thirty feet or 
more, as its bed of pebbles indicates. The enemy approached 
it without opposition, but here a company of the guides, dis- 
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persed in guerrillas, disputed for a few minutes the passage. 
It was, however, quickly crossed by a squadron of cavalry, 
and we fancied for a moment that they had been cut off, as the 
plain was distant about a third of a mile from the village ot 
Orbiso to the foot of the hill where we had taken up our 

ition. 

The instant the cavalry passed,a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty men climbed the walls which support the terracesand 

rdens and retired still firing. The cavalry were afraid to 
dash through the village until it had been reconnoitred by the 
infantry: by the time that was effected they reached the foot 
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of the hill. Shortly after, the enemy having formed in three 
columns, and driven in our guerrillas, the attack commenced 
in earnest. The first shot that was fired from our side struck 
a superior officer from his horse. 1 afterwards learned from 
the captain of the company that it was fired by a French 
tailor, a deserter. He had signified his intention of aiming at 
him, although-at the distance he fired, two hundred and fifty 
yards, it was of course a chance that he hit his mark. The 
fault of our disposition was, that we had not a sufficient num- 
ber of men to cover so large a front. If the battalions that 
were in reserve on the heights of San Vicente, and in the 
valley of the lower Amescvuas, had been with us, we might, 
perhaps, have kept our position all day. A defeat, however, 
would have been dangerous, and it was evidently the policy 
of our general not to run any risk. 

The enemy seemed to attack with little confidence; for 
about an hour and a half we drove them back. At last some 
companies of the Alavese gave way, and a small column of 
the Christinos having gained a footing on the hill on our left, 
turned our position, and the Alavese were driven back in dis- 
order. Valdespina, with his one arm, was galloping to and 
fro on his piebald mare in the thickest of the fire, retreating 
the last. My horse, the only one I had at that moment, 
having been for several days too lame to do cavalry service, I 
had followed with the battalion of guides, and when we pre- 
pared for action, I sent my servant with my horse some hun- 
dred yards in the rear, with the strictest orders not to move 
from beneath an old oak tree till the return of either myself 
or some of a company which (having but one effective officer, 
the others being in the hospital) I resolved to join. I hung 
my sabre on my horse, and, borrowing a musket and some 
cartridges, went forward with the lieutenant, whose name was 
Garcia, and who had previously been adjutant to the guides. 
I was thus strict in my injunctions to my servant not to move, 
because, although lame, my steed was nothing like so much 
so as his rider; and in case of our being driven back, I knew 
I should have been under the necessity of mounting him, as I 
imagined myself to have been unable to walk five hundred 
yards. On seeing the Alavese give back, a general discou- 
ragement seemed to prevail, and the retreat commenced. 
The sixth company, with which I was, and which had been 
posted where a few pieces of rock and the broken ground 
afforded some slight shelter, now found itself the foremost of 
three that were ordered to sustain the retreat. We had been 
there about an hour, suffering considerable loss, when the 
Alavese having retired, nearly two battalions of the enemy 
had formed on the plateau. The men kept the ground tole- 
rably well, but fired in a very disorderly manner. 

It is a favourite saying of the old French soldiers, in allu- 
sion to the uncertainty of the aim taken with the musket, 
that if they were sure the enemy would not aim at any of 
their neighbours, and only point at them, they would be 
without the slightest fear in action. This is often strangely 
exemplified. The red caps being still, at the time of this 
action, worn exclusively by the Carlist officers, those of the 
Christinos might often be heard crying out to their men to 
mark them out. We found them in consequence a very un- 
pleasant distinction, but those immediately around us only 
seemed to suffer; and above half the men hit in the company, 
which amounted to above a third of it, were about us. The 
easiest death from a nt wound seems in general to be 
when it is in the head; it is attended by no pain—no convul- 
sive start—no distortion of the muscles or writhing of the 
body. I had an opportunity of witnessing two instances very 
close tome. One was a recruit behind me, who was burning 
his cartridges much too quick to fire them very effectually, 
and by whom I momentarily expected to have my brains 
blown out in a mistake; for once or twice I felt the warmth 
of the musket flash upon my cheek. Between every shot he 
was shouting out very lustily. As soon as I found my hero 
silent at my elbow, I turned round, and saw how it had fared 
with him; he had not even said “oh!” Another in front of 
me was just kneeling against a block of stone. when he was 
struck by a bullet in the same place. He fell back about six 
inches, still in the same position, and remained there as quiet 
as he is to this day. I should not have believed him to have 
been dead, only the blood bubbling out at the back of his head 
left no doubt of it. The fire had become so heavy, and the 
enemy was climbing the eminence so fast, that it was evident 
we could not hold out any longer, when the Lieutenant 
Garcia received a shot in his thigh, and another in the abdo- 
men, and, _ on his back, kicked up his legs in the air so 
comically, that I really thought at first he was joking. I had 
him carried off, but the wound was mortal. I managed to 
keep the company about ten minutes longer there; when the 








two other companies, afraid of being surrounded, disbanded ; 
and my own, notwithstanding all my efforts, quickly followed. 

About two hundred yards farther on, a few hundred men, 
taking advantage of the ground, had been echeloned, to cover 
the retreat, and on these we fell back. The servant whom I 
expected to find here with my horse was gone. The road 
runs along the side of the mountain for about half a mile be- 
fore it reaches the plain of San Vicente. Here Zumalacar- 
regui had placed his reserve, in case of a mishap, and two 
squadrons of cavalry were drawn out ; but the Alavese having 
given way, and the first position being turned, it became ur- 
gent for those who had been defending it to retire; and as the 
road, on account of the thaw, and the rock, which did not ab- 
sorb the water, was one canal of thin mud two feet in depth, 
we found it impossible to preserve any order. The rout be- 
came general. A guerrilla, sheltered amongst the broken 
rocks above us, kept at bay the enemy, who, if he had pushed 
forward, might have made a terrible slaughter of the two bat- 
talions, and with twenty horses have trampled down a hun- 
dred. But he took no advantage of our confusion, and seemed 
afraid of our guerrillas sweeping the road. 

On this occasion, scarcely able to hobble along, and obliged 
to make my way through the slough, I found myself very un- 
intentionally, quite in the rear, and must inevitably have been 
taken, if the enemy had been a little more spirited in his pur- 
suit. I heard the dismal cries of several of the wounded, who 
were abandoned, and who were shortly after despatched by 
the enemy’s bayonets; and my reflections were none of the 
most agreeable, when, not expecting that I should be able to 
proceed, I apprehended that I should share the same fate. I 
was at last so thoroughly exhausted and disheartened—for 
I then believed the defeat to be complete—that I was on the 
point of sitting down on the road-side, when I perceived Zu- 
malacarregui on foot, unattended by a single officer of his 
staff, his drawn sword in his hand, apostrophising, in his stern 
and authoritative voice, his men, who, as they him, fell 
into order, as if by magic, although a little farther on. they 
began to hasten their steps. The plain and village of San 
Vicente shortly afterwards opened to view, where three bat- 
talions were formed at the foot of the opposite heights in bat- 
tle; and a squadron of horses came up to protect the retreat 
of the fugitives across the plain. Zumalacarregui had de- 
spatched ‘l'omas Reyna to take the command of these when the 
position was forced. ‘ You must charge at all hazards, even 
if the whole squadron is sacrificed, should they descend en 
masse to pursue ; for the reserve must not move.” “It shall 
be done,” said Reyna, “ if we all perish.” He had not occa- 
sion to charge, but we found him with about a hundred and 
fifty horse quite ready to do so. The enemy, however, per- 
haps suspecting a stratagem, with their usual caution, only 
followed step by step, and cleared all that part of the mountain 
which was-above the road and occupied by the guerrillas. 
Thus the battalion that had been routed had plenty of time to 
form, and march in good order to the rear of the reserve, 
which, to their astonishment, the enemy found ranged in 
order of battle. Several of the wounded whom we were car- 
rying off died during the flight. One, as he expired, said 
“Viva el Rey!” I have often heard shouts of enthusiasm 
from the wounded, but seldom any, save common-place ex- 
pressions, so immediately before death. 

It was nine o'clock at night before we were quartered at 
Contrasta, where I found my horse and servant. He ex- 
cused himself by saying that he had been forced to proceed 
with the rest. I got a little wine, but it was so late, no pro- 
vision could be found. Zumalacarregui had, I believe, counted 
on maintaining his first position; in this he was defeated; 
but, at the same time, the loss on the side of the enemy was 
nearly double our own. On the lowest computation, they 
had 450 men put hors de combat. 

Three hundred of their wounded were slowly moved under 
escort to Los Arcos, together with some arms, horses, and two 
pieces of light artillery. Zumalacarregui, being informed of 
this by his spies, or judging that such would be the case, 
although he had been since day-break in the saddle, marched 
out at midnight without beat of drum with two hundred of his 
hardiest foot-soldiers and fifty of the freshest horses, and by a 
long and circuitous route through what seemed impassable 
mountains, and, crossing the Ega, succeeded in reaching the 
rear of the cnemy’s army, which was quartered for the a 
in Orbiso and Zuniga. The enemy, therefore, thus lay be 
tween him and his own forces. He would have succeeded in 
his object, had not the order been countermanded, and the 
convoy stopped at Zuni However, he surprised and cut 
to pieces a small party of horse, and returned safe before day- 
break, his men half dead with fatigue. Evenafter the longest 
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marches, he was constantly in the habit of striking terror into 
the enemy by these nocturnal expeditions. The moral effect, 
even of this partial success, on their ranks, was very great; 
as it sli@wed them, that, even after a victory, and-when they 
imagined the enemy to be farthest off, there was no safety for 
them, except under shelter of their columns. Amongst the: 
wounded Christinos was an English major in the Queen’s 
service. I was informed of this afterwards at Orbiso, whither 
he was carried, and where he died. I was convinced the 
patrona was not mistaken as to his nation, although she was 
unable to remember his name; for she had perfectly learned 
to say “ G— d——n it,” which she said he often made use of, 
but particularly when his wound was dressed, and which she 
supposed must mean something like Jesu-Maria! or Maria- 
Jose! He had had both thighs broken. 

In the military colleges of Spain the pupils are brought up 
with liberal ideas; consequently all the officers of artillery 
and engineers are republicans., Hence very few of them 
joined our army; indeed we had but two: one the Brigadier- 

eneral Montenegro, and the other a young man named 
yna—a brilliant exception. At the academy he was looked 
upon as the most clever of their scholars, and of his attain- 
ments in his profession he gave the greatest proofs. By birth 
a West-Indian—a native of Havannah—he was of a wealthy 
family, and a lieutenant of the artillery of the guard. On the 
death of Ferdinand he sacrificed a handsome property, and 
leaving his mother in Madrid, came with his younger brother, 
a cavalry officer, to join the Carlists. He was then the only 
artillery officer in the army. 

Zumalacarregui, finding the want of artillery, and knowing 
the impossibility of procuring any battering pieces without 
having some to b@pin with; and aware also that, before he 
could hope to leave the provinces, it became necessary to 
sweep away the garrisons sprinkled over them, sent him to 
try if he could manufacture a mortar or two. With nothing 
but the theory he had acquired,—obliged to study the smelt- 
ing of metals, to instruct workmen, to have their tools manu- 
factured after his own directions, and having only the metal 
which old coppers and kettles bought up all over the country 
afforded,—he set about his task in the recesses of the moun- 
tains» where, during the first ten months, he was constantly 
disturbed by the flying columns of the enemy. His first 
efforts were unavailing ; the pieces proved total failures; and 
the arrival of guns so long expected from the Bastan had be- 
come a by-word in the army for anything improbable. Nothing 
daunted, however, he cast them over again; and at last suc- 
ceeded in making two seven-inch and two thirteen-inch mor- 
tars. In the first instance the usual order of things was re- 
versed ; the mortars were cast to the size of some shells that 
had been captured in a foundry in the commencement of the 
msurrection, and buried ; but shortly after we were ubliged to 
cast shells to the mortars. One of the larger mortars being 
afterwards lost in the Bastan (for it was the plan of the Car- 
lists, until the defeat of Valdes, to bury all their heavy pieces, 
as they would have impeded that rapidity of march which be- 
came so formidable,) he then cast another. The last, consi- 
dering the difficulties he had to labour under, was really an 
extraordinary production; and only required the work of the 
file to rénder it as good a piece of workmanship as if it had 
been turned out of a regular foundry. When the Carlists 
were going to besiege u place the pieces were dug up; and 
Zumalacarregui made the officer who was charged with 
bringing them up responsible for their travelling a given dis- 
tance in a given time. The officer exacted of such a village 
to take it on to the next; all the cattle, all the population, if 
necessary, wereemployed for the purpose. The guns, placed 
on wooden drays, were drawn by many pairs of oxen; where 
the ground would no longer admit of their assistance, manual 
labour was resorted to. The difficulties experienced in mov- 
ing the guns over the roads, or rather sheep-tracks, they had 
to pass would scarcely be credited. Iam convinced that no 
French or British cavalry would have dreamed of overcoming 
them. Such, however, was the enthusiasm of the soldiers 
and peasantry, and their confidence that all that Zumalacar- 
regui ordered could and must be done, that they were daunted 
by no obstacles. These guns proceeded in general night and 
day with only a feeble escort. 

Segastibelza had ‘been long occupying the bastan and 
blockading Elisondo. The mortars were first tried upon this 

lace wit perfect success; by the letter intercepted from 

ugaramurdi, the commandant*, great damage, it appears, was 
done there on that occasion. Oraa and Ocafia, with three 
thousand men, were sent from Pampeluna to his relief, while 





* There is a village on the frontier of the same name. 


the main army occupied Zumalacarregui. Reyna in conse- 
quence buried the pieces; but, in the Val di Lanz, Oraa, who 
had divided his force into two columns, found not only Segas- 
tibelza ready to dispute the passage, but a small division, de- 
tached by Zumalacarregui, succeeded in interposing itself be- 
tween his two columns, forcing the second to retreat with 
great loss on Pampeluna, and entirely routing the first, which 
thus found itself between two fires, and obliged, after great 
slaughter, to throw itself into the miserable village of Ciga. 
Here the enemy fortified themselves, expecting assistance 
from Mina. Leaving the greater part of his army to pre- 
vent Cordoba from following on his rear, with a small division 
Zumalacarregui in person reached Ciga, and determined on 
bombarding it. The shells did great execution amongst the 
few miserable huts, in which the enemy, to the number of 
1800, were entrenched. A flag of truce being hoisted, a 
messenger at length informed Zumalacarregui that the be- 
sieged had adopted the same resolution as the remains of 
O’Doyle’s army after the battle of Salvatierra, and had made 
hostages of all the inhabitants, whom, if another shell were 
thrown in, they would. begin by exterminating. Several of 
those whose families were within were allowed to®go to the 
Carlist general, and by their tears and supplications at last 
prevailed on hith to desist. The enemy were however with- 
out provisions ; and their soldiers might be seen, braving. the 
fire of our troops, coming out to take turnips and beet-root 
in the fields around it. Mina, on this emergency, collected 
all his disposable force, and made a movement which obliged 
Zumalacarregui to retire, not however without considerably 
harassing the forces of his opponent. Mina, after relieving 
Ocaiia, destroyed the Carlist foundry at Dona Maria, and com- 
mitted the greatest horrors. The Brigadier Varrena, under 
his orders, amongst other atrocities, murdered forty wounded 
Carlists. His behaviour to the peasantry was only acting up 
to his declaration (in which it was difficult to say whether 
cruelty or cowardice predominated), that it was on the in- 
habitants, not the soldiers, on whom his first punishments 
should fall. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Second Battle of Arquijas—Mina shooting the Oxen—Attack on 
Los Arcos—Treatment of the Wounded—Ludicrous Alarm of a 
Friar—Check at Larraga—Action of Llaregui—Retreat of Mina. 
As it was feared that Zumalacarregui, who was -concen- 
trating his force, might place himself between Pampeluna and 
the Bastan, Lorenzo, according to his instructions, ne 
united under his orders the troops of Lopez and Oraa, in all 
twelve thousand men, resolved on attacking Zumalacarregui 
in the position of Astarta and Mendaca, where Cordova had 
obtained this advantage on the 12th of the previous December. 
Zumalacarregui precipitately retired beyond the Ega, hoping 
to draw him into the position where Cordova had been de- 
feated on the heights of Arquijas. Attributing the retreat of 
the Carlists to discouragement, Lorenzo, whose instructions, 
by the by, were intercepted, were found to be, if he succeeded 
in repulsing the Carlists, to force the passage of the Ega at 
any price. Fortunately for Lorenzo, the attack did not com- 
mence till midday. The Carlists were to the number of fout- 
teen battalions, or eight thousand five hundred men. The at- 
tack was made on three points—the bridge of Arquijas, Santa 
Cruz de Campezza, and Molinas de Santa Cruz; but the chief 
efforts were made at the first place, where Lorenzo com- 
manded in person. : : 4 
Althoagh the firing lasted till near nightfall, this affair of 
Arquijas was not so bloody as the first. Finding their artiller 
had made an impression, one desperate effort: was attempted } 
and a column of a thousand men rushed on to charge with 
the bayonet. Zumalacarregui having seen his troops waver 
opposite to the bridge rushed down himself. When within a 
stone’s throw the Carlists poured in a murderous volley, which 


killed a superior officer at the head of the column, and his two P 
ideedo-caani and threw it into inextrica' nfusion. Zu- 
malacarregui with the guides, and the t Tans, w 


ounded himself, pursued. This took place on the little 

gain between the bridge and hermitage of Arquijas, and 

nzo in consequence ae proper to retreat, The 

Carlists continued the pursuit, but not very vigorously, as far 

as the Beruesa, where they were quartered for the night, 
Lorenzo retreating with three hundred and sixty woun 
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having left two hundred killed. The loss of the Carlists was 
three hundred hors de combat. Lorenzo, fearful that Zumala- 
earregui, who made a demonstration towards the Bastan, would 
now overwhelm Mina, leaving a slight garrison in Los Arcos 
and Estella, marched precipitately on Pampeluna. Ming was 
in the Bastan at this time, making active researches for the 
pieces cast by Reyna, having previously succeeded in dis- 
covering one of the larger mortars. > 

It is astonishing that constantly as the Carlist artillery was 
buried, never excepting in, this instance were any of their 
pieces or any part of their ammunition found out, although the 
strictest researches were made. Mina succeeded always in 
discovering the peasants who had been employed in the trans- 
port of them, but it was im ible for them to disclose any- 
thing, as, for the purposes of such concealment, they were al- 
ways taken out of their beds, and their eyes kept bandaged 
while the pieces were buried. Thus conducted, they were, 
notwithstanding, by his order unmercifully shot. This had 
only the effect of making all those who had been employed in 
the transport of the pieces dread the same fate, and of course 
escaping to the mountains whenever the Christinos approached. 
Mina, finding that in al] the environs of Dona Maria where 
the guns were supposed to be concealed, they had fled out of 
reach of his vengeance, caused the oxen which had been used 
to drag the artillery to be shot. This reminds one of the lashes 
which the Persian king inflicted on the Hellespont. 

Los Arcos, in the Riveira, which I have had more than once 
occasion to mention, and which is situated between Estella 
and Viana, had long been a great annoyance to the Carlists, 
by harbouring the Christino columns, and affording them a 
ready refuge in case of a defeat, as had occurred on the 5th 
of February, after the defeat of Lorenzo at Arquijas. A part 
only of the town, together with the hospital and the house 
called Aizcorbe, were fortified, and as the enemy were su 
posed to be far away, it had been left with the weakest possible 
garrison. Lorenzo, after his defeat, had taken away from it 
several pieces of cannon, so that it was now left without ar- 
tillery. An attack had neyer been dreamt of, as it would 
speedily have been relieved by Mina or Lorenzo from,Pampe- 
luna,.if the former had not been led into the Bastan, by the 
circumstances I have detailed. 

As it turned out, Los Arcos was taken while Mina was still 
searching for the guns, and shooting the peasantry to induce 
some of them to discover the other mortar and two howitzers 
which were.actually bombarding it. 

On the afternoon of the 22d of February, that part of the 
town that was not fortified was taken by Ituralde with the Ist 
battalion of Navarrese. At eight o’clock of the 23d, our bat- 
tery, consisting of a thirteen-inch mortar, two seven-inch 
howitzers, and an old and heavy eighteen-pounder of iron, guns 
dug up in Biscay, and above a century old, composing, with 
the exception of the two small field-pieces taken at the battle 
of Vittoria, all our artillery, opened fire on the fortified houses 
from the height of Castillo. With one battering cannon only, 
although the shells did infinite damage, it became very aiff, 
cult to effect a breach, and the enemy kept up a constant fire 
of musketry. Several houses were, however, at last taken, 
as well as the Aizcorbe. The enemy kept retiring from one 
defence to another, leaving behind them numbers of sick and 
wounded. The battery was then advanced to within pistol- 
shot, and by nightfall everything had been taken excepting 
the hospital, whither they retired. This had also been at- 


tked by Colonel Juan O’Donnel, who had made himself 


ter of the outer wall and defences, but had been repulsed 
from the hospital itself, at the moment of entering, by the nu- 
merous hand-grenades thrown by the besieged. As night 
came on, while a heavy fire was kept up, an immense quan- 
tity of combustible matter was, with some loss, piled against 
their last hold—fagot, straw, skins filled with brandy, and 
bags of the red piznento: the smoke of this, which I believe 
is in England called capsicum, is so intolerable, that it is 
impossible, if the wind carry ‘it into a house, to bear it, and it 
is, perhaps, one of the most cruel expedients resorted to in 
Spanish warfare. 
The pitch-dark night, and a tremendous tempest of wind 


and rain, which im that country sometimes pours in such tor- 
rents, and beats with such impetuosity, that those exposed to 


it find it i ible either to hear or see, suggested to the 
garrison the ility of making their escape, which they 
effected at two o'clock in the morning, leaving behind them 
their sick and wounded, and even the sentinels, who were not 
apprized of their intentions. The storm and darkness pre- 
vented the Carlists from perceiving what had occurred till 
three hours after, when the cavalry was ordered out in pur- 


* 

of the garrison; amongst the prisoners were a lieutenant- 
colonel and a lieutenant. About four hundred, however, 
made good their escape. 

In the rt they termed “ Fort Isabella” were found two 

hundred sick and wounded, and above sixty in the houses. All 
the baggage and equipments of the regiment of Soria, twelve 
hundred pairs of new trousers, five hundred muskets, twenty 
cases of ammunition, besides immense quantities of wine and 
corn, and every variety of accoutrements, were taken. The 
sick and wounded, amongst whom were a colonel and six 
officers, immediately received assurances of pardon and pro- 
tection, although all the wounded and sick taken by Mina in the 
Bastan had been mercilessly butchered. In return for the hu- 
manity the Carlists displayed on this occasion, affording the 
Christinos every possible @ssistance, and allowing those who 
chose to depart when cured, in the following month Mina 
burned to the ground the village of Lecaros, and, making a 
fearful lottery of the blood of his fellow-creatures, shot one 
male inhabitant in every five, for having neglected to give 
him notice of the movements of the Carlists. 
Don Carlos and hig suite the next day entered Los Arcos ; 
and, attended by Zumalacarregui, he went round to visit the 
wounded. The scene is said to have been truly affecting ; so 
much so, that even the stern leader of the Carlists could not 
help shedding a tear, when the exclamation of “ What, can 
that be the ferocious Zumalacarregui?” accompanied by a 
start of terror, burst from the lips of one of the wounded. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I am the ferocious Zumalacarregui ;” 
and he observed to the King, “This is the way in which our 
enemies delude the soldier; your Majesty best knows whe- 
ther I have been guilty of a single act of severity to which 
their example has not forced me; and Whether, with your 
Majesty’s consent, I have not set them often the example of 
mercy; and yet this is probably the character given me in 
the greater part of Spain.” On quitting them, both the King 
and the General left with each of the wounded a small sum of 
money, and orders that every attention should be paid to them. 
The seven officers, on recovering, were allowed to return 
to their own partisans, without even having been shackled by 
a promise not to take arms again... The lieutenant-colonel and 
the lieutenant, named Echeverri and Alzaga, captured in 
endeavouring to make their escape to Lerin with the ‘other 
prisoners, were, however, shot. This unflinching severity 
towards those taken with arms in their hands contrasts 
strangely with his treatment of the sick and disabled. But 
amidst a war which had become one of extermination, these 
instances of generosity were frequent on the part of Zumala- 
carregui; and those who condemn as unpardonable the put- 
ting to death of prisoners even by way of reprisals, must re- 
member that the former were the faults of his education, his 
country, and his peculiar position, not only as a leader of a 
party during a civil war, but of the weakest party, which 
could least afford to be magnanimous; whereas the latter 
were the impulses of his own noble nature alone. The loss 
of the Carlists was very trifling: the artillery had two-killed, 
and several wounded; and the infantry some twenty or thirty 
wounded. 

Here I may mention one of those ludicrous circumstances 
which, during a Jife like that we led, were not uent, 
and which seem rather inventions than realities. I have, 
however, little occasion to trespass on the regions of fiction, 
with the recollection of so many amusing and lamentable 
facts still green in my memory, and of which in these pages 
I have scattered here and there such as rose soonest to my 
temembrance. A poor artilleryman, mortally wounded in the 
stomach, had expired in the lodging of some officers of the 
third battalion, whither he had been transported. They were 
dining in the adjoining room, when they were alarmed by a 
loud shriek, and immediately after a mendicant friar rushed 
into the apartment, exclaiming that the man was not yet 
dead! ‘ Dead,” said one of the officers, “why dead and 
buried too; I saw him buried myself.” ‘There he is breath- 
ing and moving, however,” said the monk. His party 
hastened into the room, and found, indulging in his pleasant 
dreams, to their infinite amusement, a fat French tailor, one of 
their servants, who, being completely drunk on the rich wine of 
the Rivera, when the dead man had been carried out, had stag- 

ered to the bed, and immediately occupied the place of the 

eceased. The old half-blind friar having come somewhat 
tardily to perform his office, knelt down beside the bed, and 
for about two hours had been fervently praying for the soul 
of the dead man, when, by a sudden turn in his sleep, the in- 
truder’s arms swinging over, hit him on the head, and, 





suit. Towards morning they killed and captured about fifty 





up in alarm, the astonishment of the friar had occa- 


|sioned the scene I have mentioned, 
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nt- On: the 9th of March we experienced a check before Lar-|jacted like electricity on the waverers; the enemy were re- 
er, raga. The Christino general Soane, with about four thousand | pulsed with great loss; and although the greater part of our 
men, was suddenly attacked by Zumalacarregui, with all his|force was now on their rear, they having passed along the 
wo cavalry and eight battalions. Unfortunately for the Carlists,|road, a squadron of cavalry which they had with them was 
All they appeared in sight a little too soon, as Soane, who, quite |cut to‘pieces; and the confusion was for a moment so great, 
lve unsuspicious, was about to leave the village, finding an enemy, |that Mina himself was nearly taken. 
nty dropped as if from the.clouds,—took every advantage of the} A lieutenant-colonel of his cavalry, whom I well knew, 
and walls and houses, and the river which protected him. As/from having seen him on a beautiful white steed, exposing 
‘he Zumalacarregui was unwilling to retire now that he had|himself with the escort he commanded in several actions, 
six come so far, he attempted to force the passage of the bridge.|and who, indeed, was often pointed out for his valour, was 
oTO- The enemy, however, well defended it by several walls, which ||ying, when I passed, as well as his horse, dead across the 
the served as a parapet, and defied all our efforts. Zumalacar-|road. Rider and horse had been struck in the head. I cou 
hu- regui himself in vain rode up to the bridge head ; four of his} bestow on him, as we passed, but the thought and the glanc 
the staff were killed and wounded; and, towards nightfall, find-|of a moment. It was, however, with a painfubfeeling, strange 
who ing our efforts useless, particularly as attacking enemies be-|as it may seemjthat I made this nearer acquaintance with 
ina hind intrenchments was a species of service our men Were|the features of the gallant soldier. I remember at Orbiso 
ra very ill calculated for, we retired on Sirauki and Maneru.|hearing a soldier say, “ Do you see that officer on the white 
one Our loss was about three hundred killed and wounded ; that|horse? I will’ shoot him.” Likely as it was to be an idle 
rive of the enemy, as they were much sheltered, about a hundred|menace of the soldier, I could not help thinking of that ad- 
and fifty. A French captain, who had served with Bourmont|mirable speech of Don Quixote, where, talking of the inven- 
08 5 in Portugal, named Rafechol, who had only had the com-|tion of gunpowder, he says, “A noble heart is pierced by a 
the mand of his company four hours previous to entering action,|missile winged by a hand that trembles;” and P'paid to the 
; SO was mortally wounded, receiving two bullets through the|soldier, “ Fire rather at those cowards that skulk behind 
not body. The General’s secretary, Colonel Vargas, also had his| him.” 
can thigh broken. Had it not been for a rivulet with steep banks that inter- 
ya The next morning—judging that Mina, as soon as he heard | vened, Mina would have been taken: all his baggage, the two 
led. that Zumalacarregui was in the Rivera, would seize the oppor-|asses that followed to furnish him with their milk, as recom- 
i 3” tunity of going unmolested to the Bastan, where Ocaiia, with|mended by his doctors, and his cabriolet, fell into our hands. , 
our his division, much straitened for provisions, was shut up in|This last was a curious thing; perhaps I should more properly 
yhe- Elisondo, which Segastibelza was preparing again to besiege|have described it by calling it a hood. It was placed on a 
Lich —we marched on the Val de Ollo, with four battalions and a|mule, and entirely covered his person, with a glass window 
our troop of lancerss Early on the morning of the 11th, Mina|in front. His wife, a young and handsome Asturian, who 
> of and Oraa, with two columns—the whole amounting to 4,500/followed him during this campaign, riding cavalier-fashion, 
e in men—sallied from Pampeluna. On approaching Elzaburu,|and habited in male attire, was also with him in this action. 
‘ing the last village before entering the valley of Ulzama, where| By immense efforts, Mina contrived at last to effect his re- 
n of the route for twelve miles lies through thickly-wooded moun-|treat in something like order; and in this he displayed consi- 
em. tains and morass roads, without meeting with a human habita-|derable skill. Zumalacarregui pursued him with the tenth 
urn tion—they were attacked by a few companies of the sixth|and sixth battalions, without giving him breathing time. His 
| by . battalion on the height of Oraquieta; and as the day was|men, obliged to abandon the road, were up to their knees in 
and far advanced, they encamped in the village, where, in the|snow, and perishing with hunger and cold, were pursued till 
| in evening, the fourth battalion skirmished with them till night-|it was pitch dark. It was late at night, and owing to the 
ther fall. battalions that should have cut them off only coming up an 
rity We passed the night in the village of Llaregui. Zumala-jhour after the column had passed, they Were able to reach 
asts carregui had with him,@s I have said, only four battalions ;}Gastela and Le 
But the third, fourth, sixth, and tenth of Navarre—in all, about) I had retired to a hill, where we were ordered to remain; 
nese 2,600 men; but the first of Navarre and seventh of Gui-jand the third battalion also was awaiting the return of the 
ala- puscoa had orders to march from Almandoy, to cut the enemy |General, who, with his freshest men, was engaged in the pur- 
put- off from Dona-Maria, if they took that road. In case they re-|suit. Perhaps it would have been impossible to pitch upon a 
Te- trograded ‘on Pampeluna, five battalions would have inter-|spot whence a better view of an action could have been ob- 
his cepted them, and three were marching to join us before night. |tained than from the eminence where we were. The chace, 
of a The dreadful state of the roads alone prevented them from|which we had now leisure to look on, a to us as if it 
hich arriving in time to effect the entire destruction of Mina’s|had been pictured on a map. But for the reflection of the 
tter column. One of Zumalacarregui’s misfortunes was, that none |snow, it would have been more than dusk; and at last, when 
loss of his divisions could advance with the same rapidity that he|the:pursued and pursuers had dwindled into nothing, the fire 
led, did himself; yet he was too apt to calculate on the contrary. |might be seen on the distant brow of the mountain like flashes 
irty With every exertion, however, of the other leaders, it was|of lightning, although we could no oe hear anything. 
out of their power always to execute the orders they received|We were wet through: our horses as well as their masters 
nces in this respect. Zumalacarregui said that such a distance|had been all day without food, and now we were left shiver- 
ent, Sd must be done in the time he fixed, and that they must go so|ing in two feet of snow. The infantry, however, at last 
ave, far; and such was his ascendency over the minds of his men,|cleared some away, and lit innumerable fires, piling them 
‘ion, that all that the human frame was capable of doing they volun-|against the roots of old oakssand chestnuts, which, when their 
able tarily performed. trunks were burned through, fell with a loud crash to the 
ges The action next day became highly interesting. It-was|ground. The forest trees. destroyed where a_bivouac nee 
my between the great leader of the Royalists and the redoubtable|been form one of the striking accessories to a pitture of 
| the Mina. Their forces were about equal, and they were about|ravages of war—the growth of a mop having been often 
the to meet on one of those wild spots which seemed a fitting|laid prostrate to cook a soldier’s mess light his cigar by. 
vere f theatre for such celebrated mountain-chiefs to hold encounter.| It was three in the morning, and, wet and cold as we were, 
y a Mina, on account of his being so well aware of the danger of|we had enjoyed our first sleep on the snow, when we were 
shed the localities, betrayed more hesitation than perhaps another |despatched to some villages on our rear, to be again on foot 
yet general would have done. As his interview with the Gui-|at f-past five. Mina carried off with him two hundred 
and puscoan was so sudden and unexpected, he seemed afraid to| wounded, and left four hundred men on the field. His way 
ath- trust to the information he received, of the small amount of|might the next day have been tracked by the dead bodies of 
arty his force. Zumalacarregui vigorously attacked his left flank, |those killed during the pursuit, and the blood of the wounded 
sant his small force being posted from Llaregui to the mountain of|on the snow. Our loss was about a hundred killed and a hun- 
1e of Lanamear, where his reserve was formed on the plateau.|dred wounded. Amongst the former were forty men of a com- 
1e of Theré were then two feet of snow upon the ground; and, y of the fourth battalion, who, yee in a certain position, 
tag- worse than all, it was fast thawing. ina made many and|by some mistake were not informed when to retire, and, being 
the Cragarate efforts to carry the heights on his left, which, if he|surrounded, were put to the sword on the The army of 
vhat could have accomplished, he might have made good his re-|Mina reached the Bastan, in-such a dre: shattered con- 
and treat without further loss. Once the enemy had even suc-|dition, that Zumalacarregui, satisfied that it would be many 
soul ceeded in driving back our skirmishers or guerrillas in great|days before he would venture to take the field again, marched 
> in- confusion; when the General, who could perceive everything |on the Borunda, to lay siege to Echari-Arenas, the strongest 
and, from the plateau where he stood, in an y fit of impatience |place between Pampeluna and Salvatierra. 
cca- spurred his horse, and leaving all his staff b behind, came down 
to lead them on, waving his naked sword. This movement _—_— 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The “ Ayuela”—Siege of Echari-Arenas—A Surprise—Carlist 
Artillery—Narrow Eseape—The Fort attempts to Capitulate— 
Destraction in it—Treatment of the Prisoners. e 


On the 14th of March, breaking up the bridges of Evroy 
and Irurdiaga, in his rear, across the river Araquil, Zuimala- 
carregui, with a large foree, arrived in the valley of that 
name, About twelve o’clock we were before the fort of 
. Echari-Arenas, the strongest in the Borunda. « All the batter- 
ing-train we had with us was one of the 7-inch mortars and 
the old Biscayan 18-pounder, which, from its ancient and 
decayed appearance, the soldiers called the “ ayuela,” or the 
grandmother. It was placed at the farther end of the street, 
and soon. began to play upon the old fortified posada, round 
which redoubts had been thrown up. In Spain, the shell of 
all the houses is built with such. solidity, that they are so 


the possibility of being hit, I could see them at every undula- 
tion of the road riding as if for their lives all the way to 
Urbissu, and I am by no.means satisfied that even there they 
considered themselves in safety. 

» The gatrison still fancying that Mina was in Pampeluna, 
and would shortly come to their assistance, had not the re- 
motest thoughts of surrendering. Meanwhile the mine from 
one of the houses the enemy had burned was silently working 
its way, under the superintendence of Lacour, who was well 
acquainted with that branch of service as well as most others. 
The old gun had been cut a foot shorter, and burst a second 
time again at the mouth. Another piece was, however, 
amputated, and although a considerable flaw might be dis- 
tinctly seen, it was tightly bound round with thick rope, and 
recommenced firing more actively than ever. Zumalacarre- 
gui‘himself directed the mortar the greater part of the time, 
but it always played with surprising accuracy, considering the 
workmen and the tools, for the only artillery-officer we had, 


many fortalices formed to the hand of those who choose to| Reyna, was busy casting other pieces, as this’ had been cast, 


defend them. 
cannon there was little probability of his being able to make 
an effectua] breach; but he calculated on amusing them till 


Zumalacarregui well knew, that with one|out of old copper kettles and brazen utensils collected in the 


villages, ~ 
It was in vain that Monteneg?o represented to Zumalacar- 


his purpose should be effected by means of a mine. The|regui the inutility of his exposing himself to the bursting of 


mortar was more useful ; for as, in fortifying all the places, 
the intention had been to resist a coup de main, or a siege 


our own shells, which could not be depended on. We were 


all standing round him, to the number of about twenty officers, 


carried on with light pieces, and the use of shells by the insur-| when another of these missiles, exploding at four feet from the 


gents was never anticipated, they were not im any way 
case-mated. This observation applies to all the forts they 


established, and was one principal reason why Zumalacarregui head of the other. 


mouth of the mortar, struck down the two artillerymen next 
him, wounding one mortally, and almost carrying away the 
The General never even started, and only 


attached so much importance to Reyna’s casting a mortar or| exclaimed, “ Que majaderos estos artilleros !’—(What bung- 
two. The one we had there threw in, during the four days|lers those artillerymen are !)—alluding to those who were 


the siege lasted, three hundred seven-inch shells. 


The ayuela, however, was doing some damage, by knocking 


filling the shells. 
The wide and principal street which runs through the 


down a part of a tambour, and dismounting one of the enemy’s| village was entirely clear, being swept by the grape and 


guns, when it burst at the mouth, severely injuring one of the | muske 


of the fort. Our volunteers wére amusing them- 


artillerymen. Our shells, too, as most of our artillerymen|selves sticking out their caps from the windows of the houses, 
were novices, were very ill pegged up, or the fusées were|or the corners of the lanes, to deceive the enemy, who’ in- 
bad, for several burst while going out of the piece, and killed|stantly fired. Our éighteen pounder, maimed and Thutilated, 


some of our artillerymen. 


hen we entered the village, the 


was now approached to within sixty yards of the fossé, but 


enemy, exclusive of the fort, were in possession of eight or|the enemy kept up such a constantfire of grape and musketry 
ten houses: these they set fire to and abandoned. was,|into the embrasure, that it could only be discharged five or 
during the siege, quartered at Urbissu, nearly a mile from the|six times during the whole day. Our soldiers were all 


I used to 
striki 
eame 


llop thither five or six times.a day. One|making their quaint observations on the venerable piece of 
feature of the scene was, the crowd of peasants who|ordnance as it was dragged up. “fhe grandmother is like 
miles round to witness the destruction of their|the nights,” said one; “they aré both shortening fast.” 


tyrants ; for as such they were everywhere regarded. ‘They |“ They say we are to attack all the garrisons in the Borunda: 
generally shouted with joy when the red dust was seen, if any|the ayuela will be no longer than a pistol before we have 


of the shells struck on the roofs. 
wards 


At every place we after-|done,” said another; and thus the joke passed on. | 
besieged this was the case. As the sparrows gather 


What principally amused me, however, was to observe the 


round an owl by daylight, thousands and thousands of the| tribulation of an old couple whose pig was wandering up and 
inhabitants—old women, children, and old men, all in their|down the wide street, where the carcasses of more than one of 
best attire, as on a day of rejoicing, thronged all the heights| its kind showed the malicious pleasure the Christinos took in 


around us—constantly expressing their hopes that it would be| converting them from 


swine into pork. ‘They were both, and 


taken, or their fears that the “ columns,” as the Christino| with much reason, afraid to step beyond the sheltering angle 


army was termed, would force us to raise the siege. 


Every | of the houses, and only ceased abusing each other while they 


time I passed to and fro hundreds were making anxious in-|tried to coax back the pig; but in vain they threw down 


uiries—* How goes the siege, Seaor Militar, 
Militaire itaire, or Senor Official?” (Sir Officer.) 


Monsieur le 


maize and turnips; the wayward animal, as if taking a plea- 


The only way|sure in tormenting them, resisted all their eloquence and 


of satisfying them was, by stating that it would surrender be-| insinuations, and, seeming to prefer the glory of rdmging the 


fore morning. 
I had on one occasion advanced alon 


forbidden spot to all they could offer him, turned his tail to- 


the high road, and| wards'them and sauntered down the street. The lamenta- 


tying my horse to a tree, was attentively examining with a|tions of Sancho for his ass were nothing to those of the old 
that part of the fort which overlooked the road, our|man for his pig. The epithets he applied to it were most 


k being entirely directed on the other side. 


n i I knew they |amusingly ridiculous: he called it his soul, his beloved, and a 
had placed their four pieces there, and as it was far for muske-| thousand other names which I do not remember. 


Whether 


try, they would probably take no notice of me. I was poe he had eventually to mourn the loss of this interesting animal 


— by two jolly farmers and a student on their mules, wit 
ge 


r-skin caparisons and huge wooden stirrups; they were 


all proceedi 
to them to know where they were going. 
to be sure,” said one of the party. 


in high glee down the road, when I called out| was rapidly advancing on another side. 


I never learned. 
The mine had been carried under the fossé, and another 
At the time that the 


“To Echari-| first was ready to be sprung, the enemy discovered it, and 


“ But, my good 


immediately set about countermining with great activity. 


Arenas, 
friend,” said I, “if you go that way the enemy will soon let| Lacour had already placed two barrels of powder, and was 
you know that the road is not free; they are firing already ;| busil re in directing the final operations before lighting 


do you not hear the whistling of the bullets?” 


could not| the fuse. 


hey could distinctly hear the enemy working in 


help smiling as I saw the consternation depicted on their|the countermine above them, and therefore, although it was 


countenances at this piece of intelligence. 


One of the group| already known that the effect of it would be comparatively 


upon this thought that Iwas quizzing them, and they were |trifling, it was necessary to spring it as soon as possible. At 
we seers hen the enemy, seeing three mules and a| this moment a me ead earth fell on the head of one of the 
on the a 


} although they had taken no notice of one,| miners, and a candle, 
now imagined that it was cavalry, and swinging round a gun,|aperturé right over a quantity of loose 
fired at us. Justas the spokesman was persuading them to ebeubstntall 

the shot whizzing*over his head struck in the bank|imprudence, as, if a single § 


wered by a string, came through the 
wder. It seems 
le how the enemy could be guilty of this piece of 
rk -had fallen, it would have 


and covered us with dust. As if they had received an electric| blown them up together. -A lantern would have obviated all 


shock, they all three cla) 


though twenty yards 





spurs to their mules, and al-| the r. 
er would have placed them out of| hold of 


Lacour, the officer directi 
candle-and extinguished it, a 


the mine, seized 
then fled with his 
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men, as, hearing their voices, they were fearful that the 
Christinos might fire through the aperture, which would de- 
cidedly have been fatal. : 

In the first moment of anger at seeing them all scamper 
out of the mine, General Ituralde, who was standing behind 
tne house in which it had been opened, observed to Lacour 
that he was surprised to sec him amongst those flying. “I 
am not afraid of being killed, General,” said the veteran, 
“but I never bargained for being killed and buried all at 
once.” After a short interval he returned and finished laying 
the train. The enemy, as it had been calculated, finding that 
the countermine had reached the mine, and that the explosion 
from the free passage given to the inflamed air would be com- 
paratively harmless, retired. About ten o’clock in the even- 
ing it was sprung, and blowing up the palisades, the wall, and 
three houses, filled up the ditch and made a breach that was 
practicable, and with some loss which the assailants would 
probably have met with, left the place at their mercy. As it 
‘was reported that the other mine would be ready in six hours, 
it was not intended to storm the place till then. At six 
o’clock in the morning the train was laid. Before lighting it, 
an officer was sent with a flag of truce into the fort, giving 
them notice that if they did not surrender at discretion in ten 
minutes, another mine would be sprung, and the battalions 
were all-under arms for the storm. 

The commandant, an old Navarrese officer, well aware that 
he had nothing for it, attempted to capitulate. He was an- 
swered, that he must surrender unconditionally, and throw 
himself on the mercy of the king, as the train would be in- 
stantly lighted. When our men knew that an officer with a 
flag of truce had been sent in, suspecting that some capitula- 
tion would be effected, they were loud in their outcries, and 
shouting that not a single life ought to be spared, demanded 
to be allowed to attack the place instantly. 

Itsoon became, however, no longer in the power of the officers 
to await the last extremity, if such had been their intention. 
Eight of the garrison, leaping down over the ruins where the 
breach had been made, ran over to us; and although they 
passed through a storm of bullets from their own people, two 
only were wounded. They informed us that the soldiers 
within were reduced to the last extremity. They would have 
held out notwithstanding, had it not been for the mine, which 
had blown up forty men in the houses. Our soldiers having 
cried out to them that another would be sprung, they were 
thrown into the greatest consternation. Shortly after above 
twenty more escaped, and came from another part of the fort 
to surrender. Before the commandant had given his answer, 
the men were rushing out in every direction, so that he had 
no alternative. The fort was surrendered; the second batta- 
lion entering to take possession, and receiving the arms of the 
garrison, who were formed, to the number of 438, including 
the officers, in the wide street, between the fixed bayonets of 
the soldiery. This was about half past seven o’clock in the 
morning. ; 

I was amongst the first who visited the fortification. One 
of the houses, all the front of which alone had been rent away 
by the mine, presented the spectacle of many mutilated bo- 
dies. One man had his two legs completely blown off; another 





corpse was hanging downwards, only held back by a beam of} 


the roof that had fallen on his leg. There were also several 
blackened and bleeding masses, which it was difficult to fancy 
were the several trunks or the limbsof human bodies. In the 
interior everything had been dashed to pieces by the shells, 
We were ali obliged to admit that the defence had been a 
most gallant one. The men, it appears, had been ordered to 
lie down on the first floor of the houses, so that the shells, 
sinking down to the earth, burst on the ground-floor; and the 
chief risk had been from the tiles or beams, excepting in the 
rare instances where these missiles exploded before reaching 
the ground, or fell directly upon them. All the roofs had 
been so completely torn up, that during the rain, which for 
two days was almost incessant, the greater part of the men 
were wet through; their muskets were covered with rust; 
and from the numbers crammed together in the sheltered 
spots, the men were in the most miserable plight. The 
powder-magazine resisted our seven-inch shells; but if the 
larger mortar had been used, I do not think it would have 
proof against those of thirteen inches diameter. — 

The prisoners were'still in a dreadful state of anxiety and 
suspense as to their fate. Zumalacarregui was a long time 
irresolute as to how he should dispose of them. The manner 
in which Mina had requited the mercy shown at Los Arcos 
was no encouragement towards the performance of a similar 
act. Persuaded, however, that, having now some artillery, 


possible for him to continue the system of shooting, although 
in r€prisal, all that fell into his hands,—or, moved by one of 
those sudden impulses of generosity which in the hour of suc- 
cess seemed to direct his actions, he resolved to grant to all, 
not only their lives, but a free and unconditional pardon, and 
to allow them to go where they pleased. This order was ac- 
cordingly read to them, they being drawn out in line. They 
had already been fraternising with our men, who, although @ 
few minutes before calling out for vengeance and the blood of 
their enemies, eagerly pressed through the guard to share 
their rations with them, bringing meat, bread, and wine. 
So different. did they find this treatment from what they 
expected, that they all answered by loud cries of “ Viva 
— Quinto!” and loudly demanded arms to fight his 
ttles. 

Zumalacarregui replied, that he did not wish, them to be 
carried away by any momentary impulse; he would give 
them an hour td consider on what steps they would take. He 
pledged his word that officers and men should have his per- 
mission to depart, and safe conduct to the nearest garrison. 
From those who should go he exacted no promise; he left it 
to their own hearts whether they would again take arms 
against the sovereign in whose name he gave them pardon. 
When several of his officers observed on the imprudence of 
this measure, and said, “ The officers will take arms again,” 
—* Let them,” said the General. “You ought at least to 
take their word of honour that they will not. If their grati- 
tude does not prevent them, I should confide very little in 
their word.” J 

The men were directly allowed their liberty; and the nine 
officers, including the chaplain and a cadet, were invited to 
dine at the General’s own table. They were all of the regi- 
ment of Provincials of Valladolid, ‘The commandant Mesqui- 
nez, with whom I conversed, spoke very good French. He 
was a native of Pampeluna, and distantly related to Mina. A 
few minutes before the parlementary entered, he was struck 
on the breast by a musket-shot, which had gone through the 
padding of his coat and a handkerchief, which had so far 
deadened it, that the wound was not of sufficient consequence 
to prevent his going to the General’s. He seemed a very 
gentlemanly and well-informed man,—tall and thin, and be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age, but with a most hideous 
countenance, more resembling that of an ourang outang than 
of a human being. 

The General allowed them to retain their baggage ; and on 
their requesting to be forwarded to Pampeluna, gave the com- 
mandant a certificate in his own hand-writing of having done 
all that a brave man could do in his defence of Echari-Are- 
nas ;* and after dinner despatched them with an escort com- 
manded by the Captain of the Partida of Echari. The sol- 
dicrs, to a man, refused to follow their officers, and only two 
of their servants could be prevailed upon to go with them. 
On approaching the gates of Pampeluna, a detachment of 
lancers sallied, and, without regarding the representations of 
the officers they were accompanying, killed one man of the 
escort, wounded the captain slightly, and carried them all 
into Pampeluna, where they remained in its dungeons until 
liberated by Valdes, at Lord Eliot’s earnest solicitation. 

Thus was Zumalacarregui rewarded for his clemency, at 
least as far as it depended on his enemies to requite him ; for, 
on the other hand, the meh who took arms for us (as did indeed 
all the prisoners whose lives were spared) fought faithfully 
and well. They were incorporated with the 2d of Castille, 
which was commanded by Colonel Juan O’Donnel, the younger 
brother of Carlos. One 8-pounder, two 6-pounders—all in 
excellent order, great quantities of ammunition and provisions, 
were taken; and the Carlists marched to lay siege to Ol 
tias, a few miles farther on the road to Vittoria. Although 





* The following isa copy of this certificate :—* Don Tomas Zu- 
malacarregui, commander-in-chief of the armies of his Majesty 
Don Carlos the Fifth, hereby certifies that Don Joaquin Mesquinez, 
commander of a battalion in the rebel army, and governor of this 
fort of Echari-Arenas, defended it with the greatest bravery, with 
his men, composed of four companies of Provincials of Valladolid 
and onc of artillery of the guard, from the 14th of the month to the 
present day, notwithstanding the explosion of more than three 
hundred shells in the fort itself, two hundred cannon-shot, and a 
considerable breach, the effect of a mine. Don Joaquin Mesqui- 
nez, as a military man, defended with honour his post, and only 
surrendcred when the fort was all in ruins. That his bravery, and 
the skill with which he defended it, may be appreciated and remain 
recorded, I have thought proper to give this certificate, at my head.” 
quarters of Echari-Arenas, this 19th day of March, 1835. 





and his army having considerably increased, it would be im- 





(Signed) “Tomas ZUMALACARREGUI.” 
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not taken, it suffered so much, that when Mina, recovering 
from his stupor, approached with the force he could muster, 
andthe siege was raised, he found that it had been so nearly 
so, that he destroyed the fortification, and caused the garrison 
to evacuate it. 
The capture of Echari completed Mina’sdisgrace. Togive 
a brief account of his career, he had 41,000 men under arms, 
exclusive of 10,000 garrisoning Taffala, Lerin, Lodosa, Lo- 
and Viana, and all the experience of a consummate 
errilla chief. Zumalacarregui had underhis orders some- 
ing less than 18,000, including the troops he was obliged 
to leave with the king, and those engaged in blockading 
twenty garrisons. A division under Ocana was beaten in the 
Bastan, and that general obliged to shut himself up in Ciga, 
whence he was with difficulty saved. Four divisions under 
Lorenzo were beaten at Arquijas. Mina was led by stratagem 
into the Bastan, and Zumalacarregui took Los Arcos. He 
attacked the columns of Soane, which induced Mina to march 
to the relief of Elisondo with a small division. He found 
the Carlist leader ready to meet him at Elzaburu; and was 
défeated; and would have perished with all his division, had it 
not been for one of those circumstances against which no 
human foresight can provide—the sudden thaw, which pre- 
vented the expected battalions from coming up in time. Be- 
fore he had recovered from his defeat Echari-Arenas had fallen. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Guides of Navarre—The Third and Sixth Battalions—Cavalry 
—Challenge of O’Donnel—Lopez and O’Donnel—Anecdote of 
Lopez—Bravery of O’Donnel—Slaughter of the Christinos. 


Tue Guias de Navarra, or Guides of Navarre, which I have 
had occasion to mention so often before, were a chosen corps 
which always followed the Commander-in-Chief since their 
formation, having the preference in equipment and accom- 
modation, and having been Jooked upon as our guards are in 
thearmy. They were termed guides, not from any peculiar 
knowledge of the country which they might be supposed to 

but because they were expected to lead the way in 
action. It was an appellation which, by the by, they well 
deserved, as their steady bravery, and the destruction which 
prevailed in this corps, who were in the heat of every engage- 
ment, rendered a promotion to it, though considered a mark of 
distinction to both the officers and men who had earned it, a 
dangerous honour. Their original force was one battalion, 
of six hundred men; afterwards it averaged one thousand ; 
but so constantly had they been exposed, and sometimes, it 
might have been said, sacrificed by Zumalacarregui, had he 
not always shared their danger, that it has been calculated 
that upwards of one thousand» five hundred men had been 
killed or wounded in that battalion since its formation. Not 
a hundred of those who first composed it were now existing 
in its ranks, and the greater part of these were wounded. 

Of three successive Colonels, Torres, Taus, and Campillo, 
the two former had been twice wounded. The officers who 
entered were either rapidly killed or promoted. I was well 
acquainted with almost every officer in the battalion, and be- 
fore the affair of Mendaca, of the 12th of December, 1834, 
I happened to note down their names. Four months after, 
in looking through the list, only five of those I had known 
were in'the battalion, the rest were either killed or in the 
hospital ; a few promoted out of the battalion. Of five French 
officers, three, Captain Bezard, Captain Raffechol, and Vicomte 
de Barrez, Ensign, were killed. Sabatier and Moginot were 
each twice wounded. 

The gallantry which this corps has always displayed has in- 
duced me to mention these proofs of its behaviour, as I have 
often heard, since my return to England, the opinion eX- 
pressed, that the engagements in this civil war had been limited 
to a few skirmishes, where neither danger could be run nor 
laurels reaped. ‘The progress of the Carlists, too, was as- 
cribed to the cowardice of their adversaries; and it was added, 
that the former had advanced simply because the others had 
retreated without a struggle. To prove that their advantages 
were not won bloodlessly, and considering it incumbent on me 
to do justice to so many brave companions in arms, who :ave 
fallen in the fields of Navarre and the provinces, and that 
they may not “ unrecorded die” I am induced to dwell more 
- length on this subject than perhaps I might otherwise have 

one. 





It would be impossible for me now to recall the names of all 
those who perished in this battalion, although the greater 
number were my personal friends ; I must therefore pass over 
the names of many with whom I| have spent more than one 
hour of pleasure and hardship—fellows of excellent com- 
panionship, who have gone to their last home with glory, 
Let me be permitted to mention only the rapid changes which 
took place in the 3d company, which now occur to me, although 
that company was by no means singularly unfortunate. So- 
lana, the first captain, was wounded and promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonel of the 4th battalion of Navarre, his lieute- 
nant was killed at Orbiso, his ensign at Mendaca. The cap- 
tain who succeeded him at Arquijas was wounded. Of his two 
successors, one was wounded, the other killed at Larraga. 
Another ensign was killed in the Riveira. This was a com- 
panys too, which never had above three officers at a time. 

he guides were distinguished from the other corps by 
their uniform; in the first instance they were all dressed in 
grayish-blue coats with yellow facings on the breast. As 
these wore out they, however, equipped themselves from the 
spoils of the dead, like the rest of the army. They were 
again dressed uniformly in January, 1835, with blue jackets 
with a red binding, and gray trousers. Ina short time their 
costume began again to vary, but they were always known 
by their red caps, which at first had been only worn by the 
officers. But it being found that the caps rendered us only so 
many targets in an engagement, they were then given to the 
battalion of guides, and afterwards to the cavalry, the rest of 
the army wearing blue caps as before. 

The guides of Biscay (for there were guides of every pro- 
vince, but not- reputed so highly as those of Navarre) wore 
white. Any soldier who distinguished himself might enter 
the guides, and although at first composed only of Navarrese, 
afterwards two-thirds of the battalion consisted of soldiers of 
the Spanish guards, either deserters, or the prisoners who had 
been intrusted with arms, and who, strange to say, always 
fought with a fidelity and courage far surpassing that of the 
peasantry. ‘They were mostly natives of Castille and Leon. 

As the greater part of the guides were men who had served 
before, and always immediately under the eye of Zumalacar- 
regui, whose favourite corps they were, there was nothing in 
the rest of the army to compare with them in discipline. 
They were, together with the 3d battalion of Navarre (sur- 
named the Requeté, from a song which they were always 
singing,) the two on which he could most depend. 

The 6th battalion of Navarre was also a favourite with the 
General. I could never divine why. ‘They behaved with 
great unsteadiness: what feats of valour they did perform 
were solely owing to the gallantry of the Colonel and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, Pablo-Sanz, whose jaw was fractured by a mus- 
ket-ball at the defeat of Valdes in the Amescoas, and of 
Campillo, who succeeded Taus in the command of the guides. 

The foreign officers in the service of Don Carlos, mostly 
French, are deserving of some mention. The strangers in the 
service were twenty-two at the commencement. Of these 
sixteen have been killed and wounded, results which will 
speak as to their behaviour. Others have joined the Carlist 
ranks latterly, so that the number of foreign officers is still 
about the same. But as that rapid succession of murderous 
engagements which took place while Zumalacarregui was 
struggling to play the offensive part have now ceased, the 
muartality amongst the last comers has been infinitely less 
than it was at first. In the early part of the war, the bat- 
talions only were paid, the others being merely dressed and 
fed; afterwards they all received the same pay ;—the sol- 
diers one real de vellon, or about 3d. per diem, from which 
nothing was deducted. The officers received only one-third 
of their pay, the arrears to be given them on the conclusion of 
the war. After every action a certain number of premios, or 
pensions of a real per diem for life, were distributed to the 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves. One soldier 
might be the holder of several premios; many in the guides 
have as many as three or four. 

About the latter end of January we were joined by Colonel 
Carlos O’Donnel, who had been imprisoned at Paris, and tried 
for travelling with a false passport. He had made his own de- 
fence in French, and having been acquitted, contrived to 
make his escape to Bayonne, and thence across the Pyrenees. 
Zumalacar i gave him the command of the cavalry. A 
little while after his brother Juan, who has since been made 
prisoner, came also with several cavalry officers of the royal 
guard and a number of the an 

Carlos seriously undertook to discipline and form the squad- 
rons. There were many officers who had earned their rank 
by the circumstances of the war—by a reputation, sometimes 
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usurped, of bravery; for I have often seen those who in a 
flight gave no quarter, striking on the armed and the un- 
armed alike, and then coming back, their swords dripping 
with blood, called Valientes by those who did know how they 
had stained their weapons. Many of the old school of Mina, 
and who had served in the army of the faith, could not sepa- 
rate their notions of valour from barbarity ; and unfortunately 
this was the case with most of the guerrilla heroes. These 
looked with great jealousy on O’Donnel, who was still a 
young man, and also on the officers of the regular army, into 
whose hands he was obliged to give the direction of every- 
thing, to teach his regiment the ordinary mancuvres, in 
which he found them deplorably ignorant. The guerrilleros 
were constantly sneering at “the men who wore new uni- 
forms and pared their nails,” and saying they were anxious to 
see them before the enemy, and under his fire. 

O’Donnel having had time, as no encounter had taken 
place for a considerable period, to form his cavalry, and having 
obtained Zumalacarregui’s permission, wrote to Lopez, whom 
he had formerly known, leaving a letter with a mistress of 
his at Sesma, to the effect that, as they had been so long 
without obtaining any opportunity of winning those laurels 
which are the object of the soldier’s career, why not revive 
an ancient usage of chivalry, and fix on a place of rencontre, 
each giving his word of-honour that no treachery should be 
practised, and none but the combatants should assemble? He 
offered, with 400 men of his lancers of Navarre, to meet Lo- 
pez when and where he chose in the kingdom of Navarre. 
Lopez replied, that, “ with the permission of his superiors, he 
would desire nothing more than to meet him with a hundred 
men less, confident in the valour of the invincible cavalry of 
Isabella the Second.” ‘To this O’Donnel answered, that he 
would admit of no challenge save on equal terms: and that, 
if it suited him better, he would meet him with a hundred 
men against a hundred, or fifty Carlist officers against any 
fifty of the liberals of Spain: and that it rested with him, 
within the fortnight, to appoint the place and time: but if this 
were refused, nothing could prevent Lopez himself, who had 
insulted him by proposing to fight him with inferior numbers, 
from meeting him alone with lance, sword, or any arms he 
chose. The combat would have been interesting, if it had 
taken place, as Lopez piqued himself on being the most dex- 
terous with the lance, and O’Donnel was the best swordsman 
in Spain. It was long thought that one of these propositions, 
80 suitable to both their characters, would have been ac- 
cepted by Lopez. No answer was, however, returned. The 
fault was rather, I believe, with the Viceroy than with the 
cavalry general, who knew the policy of making the world 
believe that the Carlists were only a few bigoted and san- 
guinary peasants; and wished to avoid the inquiries such a 
duel might give rise to, and the attention it would attract. 1 
have also heard that Lopez was severely reprimanded for 
having answered the first challenge at all. 

Lopez and O’Donnel had both distinguished themselves by 
very daring achievements. The former, who is a South Ame- 
Tican, being in the Spanish army during the struggle for 
American independence, in the capacity of aide-de-camp, 
paid his addresses, as the story goes, to one of the wealthiest 
heiresses of all the southern continent. She, however, de- 
clared that she would never marry any one but a hero. Lo- 
pez had no resource, therefore, but in wooing her, like 
Othello, with his glory. One day he played the mad prank 
of giving false orders to several regiments to attack the 
enemy’s line. Being unsupported, they soon found them- 
selves in very serious difficulties; but by the singular valour 
and good fortune of the young aide-de-camp, the enemy were 
driven from their positions. The affair terminated advan- 
tageously ; and as success makes the difference between the 
Cesar and the Catiline, Lopez, who would have been shot if 
he had failed, was declared to have acted from private in- 
structions, extolled to the skies, and received a rapid advance- 
ment, and what he more coveted even than that—the hand of 
the heiress. The termination of the affair was however less 
romantic, as he very speedily gambled away her immense for- 
tune, and quarrelled with his wife. 

Charles O’Donnel was known as having performed, when 
less than five-and-twenty, the most brilliant feat in the Con- 
stitutional war. He was then captain of a troop of Navar- 
rese Jancers, which he had himself trained and disciplined, 
and whose condition formed a striking contrast to the misera- 
ble state of the army of the faith. The troops of Ferdinand 

already been retreating two days before the republicans, 
by whom they were pursued. The former had just been pass- 
ing an immense plain in Old Castille, and were all entering 
the mountains, excepting the rear guatd, who had only 

PART U.—no, 39. 39 


reached a little wood surrounded by a deep ditch, when 600 
men of the cavalry of the liberals, with two pieces of fiping 
artillery and a company of light infantry, appeared on ‘the 
farther end of the plain: The rear , which was com- 
manded by his father, was fatigued, discouraged, an@ without 
a cartridge. O’Donnel, finding that escape was iinpossible, 
resolved to sell his life dearly, and formed his sixty lancers so 
as to guard the entrance of the road into the wool. The 
enemy, seeing such a contemptible force, neither attempted 
to take him in flank, nor awaited their infantry and artillery, 
but came galloping on in column, a troop abreast, so as not to 
have the trouble of altering their order for the passage of the 
defile, (as in military phrase it is termed,) after they had 
crushed the handful of lancers.. O’Dénnel, seeing this egre- 
‘gious fault, pointed out to his men that their only chance of 
salvation was to overthrow the head of the column by one 
furious onset, ‘As soon as the enemy came so near that he 
only just had time to put his horses to the trot and gallop, he 
charged, bearing down and cutting his way through the first 
lines; the third turned back upon the fourth, the fourth on 
the fifth, and so on, from there not being sufficient interval 
between them, till all was inextricable confusion. The in- 
fantry in the rear were crushed by the cavalry, and thrown 
into disorder, and the Navarrese lancers pursued, as the 
French term it, ?épée dans les reins ; and, aware that they 
must give them no breathing time, making a tremendous 
slaughter. Not only was the cavalry entirely routed, and an 
immense number killed, but two hundred royalists they were 
dragging with them as prisoners were released, and the two 
pieces of artillery taken. The infantry, rushing from the 
wood, afforded a useful assistance, till the reinforcements from 
the retreating army arrived just in time to prevent the enemy 
from rallying. O’Donnel, for this action, was made chevalier 
of the military order of St. Ferdinand. The feat is well known 
in Spain. I had, at my request, the description from his own 
lips, bat unfortunately I cannot remember the name of the 
spot where it took place. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Valdes assumes the command—His projects—Enters the Ames- 
coas—Rapid march of Zumalacarregui—Valdes retires—Ames- 
coas. 


Vaxpes, after declaiming loudly in the Chambers against 
Rodil and Mina, assumed, for the second time, the command 
of the army of the North, vowing that he would drive the 
Carlists either into the sea or across the Pyrenees. At 
Madrid he found it an easy task to quell the insurrection, and 
he now came to put his theory into practice. So certain was - 
he of success, that he is said to have written to General Ha- 
rispe, to be prepared to receive and disarm the Carlists, who 
would be forced to fly across the frontier. So calmly, how- 
ever, did Zumalacarregui await the result of his efforts, that 
he in nowise concentrated his forces more than he had previ- 
ously done, and left, as usual, above half his force observing 
and blockading the Bastan and all the fortified places. 

The plan of Valdes was to unite so large a force, that the 
Carlists, unable to take the field, would fall back on the in- 
accessible part of the country: here he resolved to follow 
them up, after having swept through the Amescoas and the 
Sierra de Andia, which, because the Carlists had so often te- 
tired to them, and had established their trifling manufactories 
and hospitals, he imagined to be their most important oy 
holds. If his entrance were resisted, on which he calculated, 
he intended to force his way ; and if he drove back the enemy, 
he resolved not to allow them to recover from their defeat, 
bat to follow them up a after day, wherever ag “hem 
until he totally dispersed Zumalacarregni’s army. e was 
under the impression that his predecessors had erred in not 
concentrating sufficiently all their force; so that they con- 
stantly risked being beaten back, or, if they drove the Carlists 
from the field, allowed them to recover entirely from their 





defeat, by suspending all operations for several days. He did 
not eabechle that, even when the Carlists were driven back, 
the roads, the want of provisions, and the numerous wounded, 
always put it entirely out of their adversaries’ power to follow 
up their successes, and that a pursuit would in most cases 
have entailed upon them certain destruction. ie, 
Valdes, during his former viceroyalty, had been distin- 





guished for his humanity. In the interval, however, the feel- 
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ings of both parties were considerably embittered. Mortified 
by their defeats, the Christino generals constantly refused to 
digcontinue the sanguinary warfare they now carried on, 
although Zumalacarregui made many overtures, by setting 
them examples of mercy, which, if they had only been re- 
quited by a demonstration of similar feeling, would have 
established tacitly that convention afterwards brought about 
by the exertions of Lord Eliot. Probably also the injunctions 
from the Queen's government*to treat her enemies as rebels 
were very strict: otherwise it is difficult to understand why 
they did not come to an arrangement, by which they would 
have been so decidedly the gainers, as the Carlists always 
took, at the lowest computation, twenty prisoners for one cap- 
tured from them by the Christinos. 

Valdes, ‘on his first passage through the Amescoas, findin 
in Contrasta a number of wounded Carlists, burned, indeed, 
the hospital and several houses of the village, as well as all 
their corn; shot some of the peasantry, and killed their cattle; 
but at the same time he caused the wounded to be carefully 
removed, and gave to each man a douro (five shillings) from 
his private purse. Mina always gave lead or cold steel in- 
stead of silver. Such conduct on the part of Valdes showed 
that his personal dispositions were by no means in unison 
with the orders which he received. 

The new viceroy, having under, his command about 9,000 
men, made his first movement by entering the Amescoas, 
where he penetrated as far as Eulate. After burning the old 
castle, in»which a powder manufactory was established, he 
seems not to have considered himself secure, as he precipi- 
tately retreated as soon as he was informed of the sudden ap- 

roach of Zumalacarregui. We were on the other side of 
cumberri; and dreadful as the roads were which we had 
to traverse during a march of thirty-five miles, we arrived at 
nightfall, half our men having lost their sandals in the mud, 
and not having had time to pause on the road either for eating 
or drinking. Notwithstanding the piercing cold, we found 
curselves on the rear of the enemy, where some skirmishing 
took place. Our sudden appearance seemed to have surprised 
the columns of Valdes, whose retreat was conducted in very 
bad order; and had not our men been prevented, not so much 
by the fatigue of the day’s march as by the unfavourable state 
of the weather, from pursuing the enemy, they might have 
suffered severely. Valdes, however, had only retired on Vit- 
toria to effect a junction with all the remainder of the dis- 
posable force in the provinces; and, at the head of thirty bat- 
talions, including the divisions of Cordova and Alama, on the 
night of the 20th bivouacked in Contrasta, the first village of 
the lower Amescoas, determined to penetrate into the upper, 
or narrower part of the valley. His.force might amount to 
between 17,000 and 20,000 men. 

The Amescoas is a long and wild valley, stretching paral- 
le] with the Borunda, from which it is divided by a sierra, or 
chain of mountains, high and wooded. This chain is called 
the Sierra de Andia; the summit is chiefly table-land; in the 
centre is a wide space, perfectly level, where, on an immense 
pasture-ground, a few flocks of sheep and some herds of half- 
wild mountain colts and mares may be seen roaming about. 
In the middle rises a solitary human habitation—an old castle, 
with four round turrets, now converted by the farmer who oc- 
cupies it into a venta, or inn, for the accommodation of those 
who travel that way; and as the traveller has four leagues to 

without finding another house in crossing the Sierra, he 
is glad to put up with the miserable accommodation it affords 
for man and beast. The soil is, I believe, crown land; the 
old castle is called the Venta, or inn, of Urbassa, and looks 
the very picture of desolation. ‘The wood by which it is sur- 
rounded has much of the appearance of the primeval forests 
of America; the trees, with their branches, are covered with 
moss; some are perishing from old age, their wild gnarled 
roots twisting like snakes amidst the craggy pieces of rock 
that pierce through the surface, and their wild overgrown 
branches presenting innumerable obstacles to the e oO 
troops. The Amescoas, running between this sierra and an- 
other which divides it from the Val de Lana, is flanked on 
that side by a dense wood. 

On the left side, in ascending the valley, that is to say, the 


one bordered by the Sierra de Andia, immense. masses. of’ 


ite, rolled down from the wall of rock above and imbedded 
in the side of the mountains, afford a complete shelter to guer- 
rilla parties stationed to prevent the approach of an army into 
the valley. They can retreat from rock to rock, and hover 
round an enemy like vultures, till the main force chooses to 
give battle. 
_ The system of Zumalacarregui, as I have already men- 
tioned, was neither to abolish nor to adopt the guerrilla system 








entirely, but to combine it, as far as possible, with the method 
of fighting used by disciplined armies, using either, as the 
case demanded, and most frequently both. His successes are 
wonderful, considering what he had to contend with; and 
may, in some degree, be attributed to the circumstance, that 
all the chiefs in either army were men bigoted to one system 
or another, predetermined either to do everything according to 
the ordinary rules of warfare, or everything as guerrilleros, 
but unable to avail himself of each, and quite at a loss, when 
required to adopt the method which was not his own. 

Along the narrow and lengthened valley rise at intervals 
some eight or ten small and miserable villages, which pro- 
duce little more than suffices for the consumption of the 
inhabitants, with the exception of garbanzos and lentechas 
(peculiar sorts of pea, the former as large as a pistol-bullet, 
the latter small and flat,) which are much esteemed in Navarre. 
Here, out of the way of every road, and separated from the 
rest even of the uncivilized world of Navarre, the inhabitants 
lead—or rather led, for war has introduced sad changes into 
their peaceful habitations—quite a primitive life, varied only 
by the muleteers, who went to fetch wine from more genial 
districts, and by the hunters, who carried to Pampeluna or 
Estella the heads of their wolves, to receive the reward offered 
by government for such prizes. A great portion of the male 
population devoted themselves to the chace of these animals, 
peculiarly destructive in a country where so much cattle roam 
about almost unguarded. The inhabitants rarely went yo tog 
their own villages until the death of Ferdinand took place, 
when a strong sympathy for Don Carlos induced many of 
the young men immediately to join him. The remaining in- 
habitants, whose feeling in his favour could thus only be 
strengthened in common with all the Navarrese, aroused by 
persecution, like the steed beneath the lash, at last became 
such enthusiastic partisans, that even those whose age or 
sex incapacitated them from taking arms seemed to make a 
sport of sacrificing their lives, their families, and their homes. 

As we passed through the different villages, on the track of 
the Queen’s army, everywhere the traces of the savage ven- 
geance of the latter were discernible. On first descending 
through the defile, we observed rising from four or five vil- 
lages strong columns of smoke. As we approached them, we 
saw before the ruins of about a quarter of the houses which 
had been consumed, the families of the wretched . owners 
searching amongst the ashes for any trifling articles that 
had not been destroyed by the flames. Other busy groups 
were endeavouring, in the streets, to gather up a little scorched 
corn, the enemy having collected all the grain, straw, and every 
article of provision from the inhabitants, saying they served 
to feed the factious, and, piling them up in the streets, set them 
on fire, as they could not carry them away. 

Pigs, bullocks, and oxen were lying shot or with their 
throats cut in the streets; some had been partly cut up for 
rations ; but as they hada choice, the soldiers of course only 
carried away the daintier morsels. Fortunately for the Ames- 
coanos, the greater part of their cattle was in the mountains, 
Several of the inhabitants had been shot. There were, how- 
ever, but few of the male inhabitants who had not fled on the 
approach of the Christinos, the proud and stubborn spirit of 
the Amescoanos not allowing them to bend to the carrying 
of burthens beneath the blows of the enemy, which they 
would have had to submit to if they had remained. When 
we entered Contrasta, in the lower valley, not a soul was 
to be seen in the streets. All the men had fled, and the 
women were in the honses sitting sullenly at their spinning 
wheels. 

The Carlist hospital had been burned ; but the wounded, as 
[ have already stated, were well treated by Valdes. On re- 
tiring, they forced women and children to drive the baggage 
mules, asses, and ponies; many were compelled to carry bur- 
thens themselves. But as Zumalacarregui advanced so 
rapidly on their rear, they were obliged to release them. 
One boy of fourteen, after having been struck repeatedly by a 
carabinero for not advancing faster with a donkey laden with 
coin, had his brains at last Sema out when he refused to pro- 
ceed farther. The houses had been robbed of all their linen; 
their cooking-utensils were broken, and their furniture 
burned. A very intelligent man, who was amongst the 
wounded at Contrasta, said that scarcely was the enemy’s 
rear at afew hundred yards from the place, when the women, 
like harpies, were yelling after thetn “ Mueran los Christi- 
nos !” and “ Viva el re 

Now that the second advance of Valdes was announced, 
the villages were entirely deserted. All the inhabitants, with 
their families, cattle, poultry, and chattels, took refuge in the 
Sierra, flying before the spoilers who came to establish the 
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hod maternal and enlightened government of the Queen! Herejour attack. Ifa halt were made and a sufficient force col- 
the a woman might be seen driving before her a sow-litter, a|lected to overawe the skirmishers, they retired. Thus the 
are child on her back, and another following with an immense|match was delayed, and the instant it was resumed the 
and bundle on her head, the matron directing and sharing her|skirmishers re-appeared, and were as spirited as ever in 
that anxiety between the wayward animals and children. The|their movements. Under these circumstances Valdes found 
tem old and decrepit, with their little all, and baskets containing |his thirty battalions rather embarrassing than useful. 

g to fowls, chickens, and turkeys, which had been carefully con-| _ As the road became more difficult, parts of the Christino 
TOS, cealed in the vicinity, mingled their exclamations and varied | force were thrown into great confusion, which, by the efforts 
hen noises as they trooped along. . Such articles as they had not|of Valdes and. his generals, was with difficulty repaired, 
been able to carry away they buried, so that nothing but-the| Whether merely a feint, or that a division or the whole of the 
‘vals bare walls were left for the Christinos, Here and there a|Christino army were disposed to descend by the puerto of 
pro- voice might be heard ¢haunting the Carlist war-song, which, |Gollano, into the valjey that runs along the banks of the river, 
the strange to say, speaks most of peace : I know not, but they certainly made a demonstration of 
chas “Ty, a A coming down that way. Five of our battalions were in ex- 
let, Vien 3 paz ! viva la union ! i cellent position, and as sufficient of their force could not 
are. iva la paz y Don Carlus Borbon! deploy to dislodge them before nightfall, they continued their 
the Wrapped up in my cloak, and before a huge fire, I was|march on the Sierra. ‘We were brought up, but not in time 
ants shivering with cold, so piercing was the wind, which either|to charge the enemy’s rear on the table-land; the opportunity 
into carried the flame and heat one way, or suddenly veering round |of their having been thrown into confusion by the guides was 
only dispersed all the group by blowing the flame and sparks in our |lost. This was the only time I saw the enemy the whole of 
enial faces; yet many of the poor women and children were going |tltis day. 
1a or along with bare legs, and clad in scanty garments of home-| Valdes encamped in some villages in the mountains, which 
fered spun linen, to pass the night without a shelter for their heads, |all night were attacked by saaneiee or small detachments to 
male I had several times slept without a cloak in the open air, even|the number of twenty or thirty, consisting of about the third 
mals, in the month of October; and knew, by experience, although|of a company. Finding himself, without having fought a 
roam the days are often very hot*then, how great is the suffering | battle fairly, unable.to hold out another day in the Amescoas, 
yond sustained by night, even by those who are well-cloaked, and|where his men were starving ; convinced that the vigorous 
a beside the large fires of the bivouac. Well do I rémember|pursuit, which it was easy to talk of in the cameras of Madrid, 
ay of when awaking at about three in the morning, the fire slumber-| was totally impracticable in a country like Navarre, and with 
g in- ing in its ashes, and our apparel soaked through by the rain|troops such asythose against which he was contending, and 
y be or dew, how miserably,cold is the feeling, even though we |aware, moreover,,that by another day of harassing march and 
d by possessed the odvontngys of youth, brafidy, and covering. I) privations, similar to that he had already endured, his army 
came could not help, therefore, reflecting on the miseries of those| would be destroyed, he determined to retreat on Estella. In 
ve oF poor wretches who had hunger, age, and nakedness to add to/| performing this operation he found, however, the Carlists, 
ike a their other privations, uncheered by the enthusiasm which who had been so formidable as guerrillas, regularly drawn up 
mes. stimulates the energies of the soldier, and having before them |to intercept his passage. He had kept entirely on the heights, 
ick of no prospect save that of returning to a ruined hearth. “The|so as not to be commanded; but the enemy now would not 
. ven- enemy will soon be here,” said I to an old woman who was/|suffer him to come down. Attempting to reach Artasa, he 
nding loitering behind. “ Que vengan ! Que vengan !” “ Let them|discovered Zumalacarregui with the guides, the 4th and 6th 
e vil- come, let them come!” said she with exultation. “They willjof Navarre, and a small cavalry force, opposite the defile, 
n, we meet with Uncle Tomas this time.” d Although the heights were all gleaming with the arms of the 
which | On the 20th of April, Valdes bivouacked again in Con-|enemy, through this puerto only could they come down, walls 
wners trasta and its environs. At about a mile from him, in the|of rock rendering the e downwards anywhere. else 
that village of Aranarache, with seven battalions and a hundred|impossible. When we saw the little force destined to stop 
TOUPS and fifty horse, Zumalacarregui spent the night. In the mean-/him, and knew that if we were routed the torrent rolling 
rched time we were joined by four battalions more. Early on the|down into this valley must entail certain destruction on us 
every , 2ist Valdes advanced in close columns up the valley, but|all, we could not help looking forward to the issue with anx- 
erved could only proceed step. by step, we retreating almost out of|ious interest. 
, them sight before him. About half the battalion of guides dispersed| At the foot of the Sierra is a rising ground thinly covered 
as skirmishers, rendering his advance very slow. 'Towards|with trees. This was taken possession of by the guides and,, 
their the afternoon Zumalacarregui attacked Valdes when he |the 4th, who thas swept the road; the 6th was ranged in™ 
up for reached San Martin, with three battalions, and some sharp|reserve, and we were placed so as to charge the first masses 
e only skirmishing took place. Valdes, finding that the Carlists|of the enemy if they should force their way down, in order to 
Ames- were full of enthusiasm, and no longer the wild mountaineers|enable our infantry to save themselves. The fire was com- 
ntains, he had met before, everything having been done with greater|menced by the guides, who for two hours bore the whole brunt 
, how- order and precision than in his own army, now began to find|of the attack, two mountain-pieces and two howitzers plyi 
on the his mistake in imagining that he could sweep the narrow|them incessantly. The guides fell back about two hundr 
irit of valley without great loss. Night approached, too, and either| yards on the 4th, which then entered action. This position 
rrying the fear of being attacked during the darkness, in the deserted | they maintained for above two hours more. About two hun- 
1 they villages, or the determination to advance always along the|dred men forced their way down, but were driven back by the 
When heights, whence he could not be commanded, induced him to| guides ; they seemed to have approached each other by mutual 
al was ascend the Sierra, and encamp in the wide pasture ground|consent, and when they poured in their volleys, they could 
nd the round the Venta de Urbassu. Zumalacarregui, with three|not have been at more than fifteen yards asunder; their 
inning battalions, kept harassing his rear till late at night. Valdes| muskets, indeed, seemed almost touching each other. About - 
thus found himself obliged to remain in the open air with his|forty of the enemy fell, and perhaps half the number of the 
ded, as army; bitterly cold it was even in the valley, which was|guides; the former were, however, entirely dispersed. I was 
yn re- comparatively sheltered,- sleet, snow, and rain succeeding|afterwards informed that these companies had allowed them 
gage each other till morning. We rested not the most comfor-|to approach, being reduced to their last cartridge; and the 
ry bur- tably in the world, since nothing but the bare walls were|Christinos were making a desperate rush with the bayonet. 
ced so left: but still under shelter of a roof in the villages of the|Certaiuly it was not ten minutes after, when the guides re- 
them. valley,—Zudaire, Baqaindano, Gollano, Artasa, San Martin, |tired, led back in the most perfect order by Zumalacarregui, 
ly by a and Eckala. The greater part of the enemy’s mules, laden|having entered the action with forty cartri ; and on a 
n with with provision, were either captured or forced to be abandoned. | fresh distribution being made, their ammunition was found 
to pro- Early on the morning of the 22d, they recommenced their|reduced to one a piece; they had besides suffered greatly. 
linen; march, burning on their way the miserable huts of the shep-| The 6th now marched up to take their place. The road 
rniture herds, but much discontented by the want of provision, and|was so thickly strewed with dead that the Christinos could not 
st the the comfortless and disturbed night they had spent. Aware|descend without trampling over the bodies. T'wo hundred 
nemy’s that they must eventually retreat on Estella, the mass of|and sixty were next day buried there; besides this, I believe 
yomen, the Carlist forces kept between them and that city. Zumala-|all the wounded led into Estella, to the number of three hun- 
Yhristi- carregui in person attacked their right flank with four batta-|dred or three hundred and fifty, to have been wounded on this 
lions of his lightest troops, all fresh men, and acting excel-|spot, as they were obliged to abandon nearly all those that 
yunced, lently as skirmishers. Convinced that if delayed much longer}were so in the attacks of the other battalions on their rear 
s, with in the Sierra, his men must perish from hunger, and that|and flanks. Pablo Sanz, colonel of the 6th, led his battali 
. in the the main body of the enemy was before him, Valdes was|gallantly into the fire, driving the enemy, who duri is 
ish the obliged to continue his march, his troops suffering much from|manceuvre had made some advance, back again. Almost 
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immediately after, However, his jaw was, ftactared by a 
musket-bullet, which remained in the throat, and a captain 
fell by his side. He was carried off, and. his battalion imme- 
diately gave way in great disorder. In am instant about four 
fhsiienad men forced their passage down; and the 4th batta- 
lion, by the flight of the 6th, was thrown into the greatest 
confusion and fell back. All this took place so suddenly that 
our charging, from the numbers who had already forced their 
way down, would‘have been worse than useless. Notwith- 
standing the firmness of the guides, I thought for a moment 
that we should all have been cut to pieces. 

About eight hundred yards from this defile is another 
sage, where the road leads by a steep, descent to the cf wi 
along the bank of the river, forming, as it were, a second step 
to the defile where the struggle had taken place. Here, with 
a part of the 4th battalion and half the guides, Zumalacarre- 
gui made a stand. In that moment of danger the calm of his 
countenance, and the confidence it seemed to display, breathed 
a fresh spirit into all his men. The captains of companies 
were on horseback, but Zumalacdtregui not only remained on 
foot according to his wont, but sent away his horse and re- 
mained behind with his drawn sword, which only in cases 0 
extreme peril was unsheathed. Excepting part of the guides 


smoking. . I know positively, that above two hundred privates 
and officers perished in this manner; and on one side of the 
Amescoas, from the extent of the ground that was the scene 
of action, f believe at least double that number to have fallen 
a sacrifice to the fury of the people. 

Already reduced for one day to half-rations of bread—the 
néxt_ without bread or Wine,—wet through,—benumbed by the 
piercing cold of the mountains—if Valdes could have been 
kept another night in the Siefra, his sixteen thousand men 
would have surfendered without firing a shot. Those who 
were killed by the peasantry had suffered so much, that they 
made no resistance ; though, bearing loaded muskets in their 
hands, they were killed with clubs and stones. I saw a young 
shepherd, who showed us his knotted stick, bloodied at the 
end, with which he boasted of having killed, separately, three 
soldiers, who, lost in the mountains, had been driven from 
their concealment by hunger.~ He seemed to take as much 
pride in the deed as if He had been destroying wolves of his 
own forests, and was surprised when I turned away with an 
expression of disgust.» Five men and a captain had surren- 
dered to two peasants, armed, one with a fowling-piece, the 
other with a loaded stick. Strange as this may seem, hun- 
ger, cold, an@ fatigue will so Wear down men’s spirits, that 


and the 4th, we all, according to order, retreated. This wasjthey allow themselves to be massacred without resistance. 


particularly necessary for the cavalry, as without proceeding 
with great care, the descent became vety dangerous. Even 
as it was, several times the horses, although led, were rolling 
over the men, and obstructing:the passage of the infantry and 
wounded men in the winding road. I confess I feared much 
that, however gallant was the defence made by Zumalacarre- 
gui and those protecting our retreat, they would shortly fall a 
sacrifice, as there was now a free passage from’the first defile 
for the overwhelming force of the enemy. He, however, was 
well aware of the importance of keeping his positiom for a 
short time, knowing what was to follow. 

A few minutes after, distant but heavy discharges were 
heard. It was the Alavese battalions attacking the enemy 
vigorously on the rear. Zumalacarregui, knowing that all 
was safe, then retreated down the road and joined the dispersed 
battalions which had been reinforced, and with whom we 
were formed in order of battle on the plain, through which 
runs a branch of the Ega. The enemy’s skirmishers only 
came to the position Zumalacarregui had abandoned, having, 

robably, reported that a foree was ready to receive them 
low. Valdes, whose rear and flank were suffering horribly, 
little dreamed of renewing an effort which had cost him al- 
ready so much loss. Taking, therefore, more to the left he 
retreated on Estella by a more circuitous road. 

Zumalacarregui, who was indefatigable, now placed him- 
self at the head of two fresh battalions, to reach a pass be- 
tween the enemy and Estella: he was about a quarter of an 
hour too late, as it had been already occupied. If the disper- 
sion of the 6th battalion had not upset his plans, and he could 
have delayed the retreat of the column in the Sierra till 
nightfall, or if he had had fresh cartridges to distribute, the 
carnage would have been terrific. We continued with this 
small force harassing them till ten o’clock at night. When 
approaching Estella, the rout must have been like that of the 
passage of the Beresina. It may be judged of by the circum- 
stance, that nearly three thousand muskets were thrown away. 
All the baggage was lost ; for upwards of a mile the road was 
covered with shacos: and the officers had their epaulettes 


This feeling of despondency I have myself experienced ; 
having been in a situation in which, to save my life, I should 
not have gone twenty yards out of the way, nor should I 
scarcely, I believe, have taken the trouble of warding off a 
blow. Until I had experienced this state of mind, I could not 
understand it—it is the simple effect of privations on our mo- 
ral as well as on our eerie strength. 

Intiuding those who afterwards perished, I therefore be- 
lieve the loss of Valdes, during the three days, to have been 
800 or 1000 men, begiles the 300 wounded, and some 80 pri- 
soners, which altogether is the full amount of those that 
were taken, so unmerciful was the spirit which animated 
our men. “Above 3500 were found missing: this circum- 
stancé carried terror into the army, which had reached Es- 
tella ; at first, it was thought that Vigo and his men had pe- 
rished ; and about 500 of those who had been dispersed made 
their way again to the garrisons. Although many circum- 
stances had combined to render the loss of Valdes compara- 
tively trifling in men, the moral effect of it on both armies 
was immense. The Christino soldiers openly admitted, at 
Estella, that they could not make head against Zumalacarre- 
gui and the Carlists—saying, that whether he was the devil 
or not, they neither knew nor cared, but they were deter- 
mined not to quit their garrisons again to fight the factions 
against whom nothing was to be hoped, and everything to be 
feared. All the bagrage, 3500 muskets, and 300 ‘horses and 
mules, were captured. 

The high expectations entertained both in London and Ma- 
drid, of what Valdes was to do against the faction, were 
crushed by this unfortunate debut ; particularly when it was 
known that Zumalacarregui had overthrown him with eleven 
battalions, having in the provinces twenty-eight under his 
command, if he had chosen to bring them up; but that while 
he effected this, every fortified place was as strictly blockaded 
as ever. Between twenty and thirty houses failed in conse- 
quence in the city of London, where, no doubt, those philan- 
thropic speculators—who never weigh the misery or oppres- 
sion’they are entailing on a nation against the furtherance of 


stolen and their pockets turned out by their own men. Half|their own interests, or care if their gold is wrung from the 


famished, covered with mud, their clothes torn, bare-headed, 
and many bare-footed, they entered Estella pell-mell. Colonel 
Vigo wisely retired with two thousand men to Abarsussa, 
where he spent the night: being on the rear, he might have 
lost two-thirds of his mén, and could only have added to the 
confusion. At Abarsussa he had the chance of capitulating, 
or being relieved. A day or two after, Cotdova brought him 
into Estella. 

The loss of the enemy was much greater than was at first 
imagined. Judging from what I had seen myself, I estimated 
it at four hundred killed ; and we Were told by our spies, that 
only between three and four hundred wounded had been car- 
ried into Estella. This, a few days after, I gave as my opi- 
nion to Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood; but, on comparing 
notes with other officers and the peasantry, when I re 


heart’s-blood of a people—met with a sincerer condolence than 
they could expect from one who has seen, as I have, at what 
price their filthy lucre is earned, or rather at what price they 
hoped to earn it. . - 


CHAPTER XX. 


Lord Eliot’s Mission—The Carlist foree—Visit to a Convent— 
Siege of Irurzun—English Surgeon—Military Harshness—Pro- 
gress of the Carlists—Mountain Position—Retreat of the Chris- 
tinos—Carlos O’Donnel: 


the scene of action, [ found this to be considerably under the . 


number of killed, although I still believe pretty correct as to 
those actually slain fighting. All the wounded, excepting 
those at the defile near Artasa, where the 6th battalion was 
routed, had been abandoned, and numbers lost and dispersed 
in the Sierra, were afterwards taken, or murdered without 
pity, by the enraged peasantry, whose cottages were still 


WE reposed for a day or two in the environs of Asarta and 
Mendaca—a branch of the wide valley between the hermitage 
of San Gregorio and Piedramillera, and the direct road to the 
famous tridge of Arquijas. This was after three days’ hard 
work, during our affair with Valdes in the Amescoas. His 
thirty battalions being beaten out of the field, there was no- 
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thing but the walls of their fortifications to oppose the Royal- 


the Carlists in such a position—so erroneous were the ideas 


ist Genera]. In this state of things it puzzled every one to}which had been, entertained by people-who ought to have 


comprehend why Zumalacarregui did not take advantage of 
the terror he had struck into the enemy, and, encamping be- 
fore Estella and Lerin, where the Queen’s army was shut up, 
attack and destroy them.. They had been already forced to 
sally out from want of provisions, as so many men could not 


been the best informed. From the reports which they had 
readin the newspapers, they scarcely expected to find on, our 
side anything in the shape of an army. Colonel Wylde also, 
on passing through the Amescoas—although he had been for 
months in Pampeluna—evinced his astonishment on seeing 


fail speedily to consume the scanty magazines collected forsa|the real state of the Carlist force: while he was within the 


small garrison. Had he vigorously assailed them, he might 
have at once marched on Madrid. ‘To take this view of the 


walls he had been,kept in ‘total’ignorance of our numberg:and 
equipment. The guides in their red caps, and the fourth bat- 


subject, however, would be to censure him fornot doing that|talion, were drawn out in line above the village of Piedramil- 


which was out of his power. He was then in a singular posi- 
tion. He had beaten his enemy, and might have annihilated 
them, if they had again ventured to take the field; so great 
was the discouragement which prevailed in the ranks of the 
Christinos. But, in beating them, he had expended almost 
the last cartridge in his army. Had they known that circum- 
stance, and attacked him, he had scarcely wherewith to have 
defended himself for half an hour. »The powder-mills were 
set to work ; but all this took time; and Valdes, to his infinite 
surprise, found that he was allowed quietly to escape. 

We had heard of Lord Eliot’s arrival, accompanied by Co- 
lonel Gurwood, at the Royal quarters. Colonel Wylde, the 
day before the attack, had supped with Zumalacarregui at 
Eulate, on his way to join Lord Eliot. An order was given 
me at Mirafuentes, to go to the General, who was with a few 
companies of the guides quartered at Asarta, about two miles 
off. On arriving, [ learned that I had been sent for on ac- 
count of the presence of Lord Eliot and Colonel Gurwood, 
who had reached the General’s quarters the previous night. 
I was'speedily introduced to the noble Lord and Colonel Gur- 
wood—both agreeable and gentlemanly men. They spoke 
perfectly the French and Spanish languages, and seemed: ad- 
mirably well calculated for the office they had undertaken, 
by their conciliating manners and a thorough acquaintance 
with the country, which one had acquired during a diplomatic, 
the other during a military career. As they had seen the 
King—to whom Lord Eliot’s mission was of course more par- 
ticularly directed—he had only been referred to Zumalacar- 


lera, through which we passed ; but these were all that Zuma- 
lacarregui displayedof his troops, at which I was much sur- 
prised, as he had ll his cavalry and eight battalions in the 
adjacent villages of the valley, all in excellent order; and it 
would certainly have been politic to show them. This very 
useful piece of ostentation would have been, however, quite 
contrary to his character, which was decidedly opposed to 
anything in the shape ciponked, even to that which is neces- 
sary sometimes to the sdldier as well as the statesman. 
Estella was about ten miles off—more than eight from our 
advanced posts—so that we breakfasted in a small village, 
and thén proceeded to the convént of Irachi. Zumalacarre- 
gui having proposed that they should visit it, and take choco- 
late there, Lord Eliot said that he wa®anxious to join Valdes 
as soon as possible, afd that he could not spare time. This 
was, however, overruled by the Genera], who told them that 
Valdes was in Lerin, and that they must sleep in Estella that 
night, which was only half an hour off. Besides, there were 
some very handsome nuns, whom he would introduce them 
to; and they made excellent chocolate. O’Donnel alone re- 
mained on’ horseback with his twenty-five lancers; but we 
all went up into the parlour, where the’superior and the nuns 
were delighted to see, for the first time, the Carlist’ leader, 
whose reputation in that country had rendered him the theme 
of every tongue. He introduced to them Lord Eliot and the 
Colonel. The former entered into a long conversation with 
some of the nuns, through the iron grating which divided us 
from them, and them for ever from the werld, if the Carlists 


regui to endeavour to effect some arrangement which might|succeeded; and yet. they were quite voluntary prisoners, for 
put an end to the barbarous system of shooting the prisoners|they heartily wished us success against the party who would 


taken on both sides. To this Zumalacarregui, as far as re- 
garded himself, gladly acceded—as mutually sparing the lives 
of those who survived the slaughter of the field, had always 
been with him an object which he anxiously sought to effect ; 
and, with that view, had often, though uselessly, set an exam- 
ple of clemency, until the painful necessity of retaliation had 
become a duty and an act of justice to his own army. 

Few prisoners had been taken during the actions of the 


ease them both of their vows and property. Sweets, choco- 
late, coffee, and every kind of refreshment were produced ; 
and, after remaining twenty minutes, we took leave of the 
community. At the gate we parted with Lord Eliot and his 
secretary; my interview with whom, being the first of my 
countrymen I had seen for many months, afforded me very 
great pleasure; and to this feeling, the consciousness that 
they had come on so noble a mission did not add a little. 


Amescoas; the Royalists, being exasperated at the ravages| With a king’s messenger and several servants, they went for- 
the army ef Valdes had committed in the villages of this wild| ward, guided by a boy, to Estella ; and we, on having mount- 


valley, had given no quarter. A few of those, however, who, 


on the dispersion, took refuge in the mountains, and after-| good reason ; for when Lord Eliot had gone a few yards far- 
wards fell into the hands of soldiers or peasants, were con-|ther, he must have seen Estella beneath his feet, in which 


ducted to head-quarters, and a part, as usual, suffered death. 


were then twenty-six battalions of the enemy. In five mi- 


Lord Eliot, on seeing the remainder, and being informed of|nutes, had they detached any cavalry, they might have 
the circumstance, begged their lives of Zumalacarregui, who| reached us—for I have often galloped it since in less than 
instantly granted his request,—observing, that if he had ar-|that time—and they would have found Zumalacarregui him- 
rived a day earlier, he would have pardoned the others. The|self with only forty horsemen, at more than six mil@s from 
men came afterwards, and threw themselves at Lord Eliot’s|any succour. Although they would scarcely have taken him 
feet, to thank him for his intercession. I had one of them as|or any of his suite alive, that was little to the purpose. 

servant afterwards; and, to judge of the rest by him, they| telling Zumalacarregui that Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood had 
were far from being ungrateful towards the memory of the| led the forlorn hope at Ciudad Rodrigo, he said that in every- 
foreigner who had so providentially delivered them. I be-| thing he gave him the idea of a soldier. It was a source of 


lieve they were twenty-seven in number. 
The General was particularly pleased with a present which 


great satisfaction to me to perceive the favourable impression 
my countrymen had made, and the glowing terms in which 


Lord Eliot made him of a telescope. It had been used by the| the Spaniards, who are not wont to think highly of strangers, 
Duke of Wellington in several of his actions. Zumalacarre-|spoke of them. It must have been afterwards equally so to 
gui set a particular store by it, and always carried it about| Lord Eliot to have been the means of saving the lives of 
him. As the convention for the exchange of prisoners was| above five thousand of his fellow-creatures. , 
agreed to, and signed by Zumalacarregui, Lord Eliot was| In accomplishing this part of his mission, his lordship un- 
anxious immediately to proceed to the head-quarters of Valdes.|doubtedly had rather a difficult eard to play, as both parties, 
The General. having evinced ‘his intention of escorting the|I believe, were rather unbending,—the arlists being flushed 
missioners in person as far as prudence would permit,|in the hour of success, and Valdes, although well ommnet the 
we all started,—Zumalacarregui, Ituralde, about twenty of| necessity of complying, fearful of being disgraced by his go- 


his suite, and Charles O’Donnel, the colonel of the regiment|vernment if he acceded to it. Such su 


uently turned out 


of Navarre, with an escorte d'honneur of twenty-five of the|to be the case, although, I believe, the intrigues of Cordova 
lancers of Alava. Lord Eliot was on the ight hand of the| were mainly effectual in bringing about his recall. The capi- 
General, who led the way, and whom I had never seen so full|tulation was signed by both generals npc ee ouees of 
of spirits. He was much pleased both with his Lordship and| their sovereigns being mentioned, to avoid all allusion to their 
Colonel Gurwood : -being a man little accustomed to disguise| respective pretensions. 


his feelings, whatever they might be, had he felt otherwise, 


lonel Gurwood and the Brigadier-General Mon 


he would certainly have given them a very different recep-| went into Lagrono together, where crowds rushed to see a 
tion 


Carlist chief. Unfortunately, being a little man, pour le 





The Commissioners did not conceal their surprise at fing physique, he was not well calculated to make a favourable 


PART 11.—no. 40. 





ed, galloped a mile or two on our road homewards, not without ~ 
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impression. I was at that time absent for a day or two from 
head-quarters, and therefore missed the pleasure of seeing 
him on his second visit. 

Having, by the defeat of Valdes, obtained the free and un- 
controlled range of the country, we immediately laid siege to 
Irurzun, the next fortified village to Echari-Arenas on the 
Pampeluna side, and of importance as commanding that road, 
as well as the passage from thence into the foad from the 
latter place to Bayonne. As invariably happpened whenever 
we attempted to besiege a place, we had the most wretched 
weather possible, the rain pouring in incessant torrents, While 
I was in a small village, before reaching Irurzun, I learned 
that an Englishman had arrived. General Bellingero re- 
quested me to visit the s' r with him, as no one could 
understand him. He turned Gut to be.'a young surgeon, 
named Frederick Burgess, who had excellent certificates from 
Sir Astley Cooper, and had gone through two examinations 
at St.John’s hospital, but he had come without any further 
recommendations, and unfortinately, spoke no Spanish and 
very little French. He had brought plenty of surgical instru- 
ments with him; and although it is natural to the Spaniards 
to be suspicious, and I had had no knowledge of him previ- 
ously, on observing, that, as“we had plenty of wounded, the 
value of his services might very promptly’be estimated, Zu- 
malacarregui gave ordefs for him to follow us. A day or two 
after, while besieging Irurzun, an artilferyman was struck by 
 four-pound shot on the knee-cap, leaving the leg hanging 
only by a little flesh. The man evinced his readiness to have 
the amputation effected by the stranger, and the latter per- 
formed this operation, as well as two*others, with so much 
skill and success, that he was immediately: received into 
eur ranks. He has since met with rapid,and deserved ad- 
vancement in the service; and if success should attend the 
arms of Don Carlos, has a right to look forward to one of the 
highest offices of the medical department. When I left, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing him universally acknowledged 
by the army as by far the most skilful of their surgeons; and 
nothing but the numerous and successful cures he performed, 
in cases when there was a certainty of death with their own 
people, could have wrung this concession from the Spaniards, 
one marked feature of whose character is an overweening 
self-conceit, and a dislike to everything foreign, which is too 
apt to blind them to any merit in a stranger,—although, when 
once awakened to a sense of it, they are too just and too ge- 
nerous not to acknowledge it, painful as the effort Seems to 
be to their pride. ‘ 

The torrents of rain rendering our operations very difficult 
to carry on, Zumalacarregui resolved on raising the siege, 
and on retiring to the farther end of the Borunda, aware that 
Valdes would, as soon as he was gone, march from Pampeluna 
to disengage the garrison. Moreover, as Irurzun contained 


" few stores, as long as the place was evacuated, it was not 


worth while, for the sake of capturing three hundred men, to 
waste ammunition which might be employed to greater ad- 
vantage in attacking more important forts. Before our raising 
the siege I was witness to a singular'scene. I had just been 
sent for by the General, wie T saw a company which had 
advanced at night to the ruins of a farm within pistol-shot of 
Irurzufi, all scampering before about twenty of the garrison 
who had made a sortie, It appears they had fallen asleep on 
their post; and the alarm being given, all hurried out helter 
skelter. The General unfortunately himself was witness to 
this disgraceful flight. I reached the village a little above 
Irurzun at the moment that the battalion was assembled (the 
3rd of Navarre) ; the men were all formed on the little square ; 
and by the dead silence that reigned, it was easy to see that 
something had happened. The General was on horseback in 
the midst of them, with looks as stormy as the weather. He 
degraded the officers of the company, and broke the sergeants 
and ee when an ensign, a Spaniard by birth, but of 
Swiss family, answered him, it is true, rather insolently. 
“ What!” said the General, “do you add insolence to your 
cowardice?” and instantly struck him on the head with the 
edge of his sabre. The blood trickled down; and, although 
the wound was slight, I did not feel less indignation for the 
cruelty of this treatment. A dead silence followed ; he dashed 
his’ sword into the scabbard, and they all marched down to 
the high road. I have given more than one noble trait of Zu- 
malacarregui, and I am aware that the far surpasses the 
evil in his character. Stern as it was his wont to be, I have 
every reason to remember his treatment of me with gratitude. 
I met with proofs of friendship on his part which I had no 
right to expect, and which are ly and ineffaceably en- 
graven on my memory. I clai no introduction to_or 





acquaintance with him, but that gained before the enemy ; 


ahd yet experienced from him kindnesses it would be difficult 
ever to forget. This feeling, however, [ trust has not dimi- 


nished my impartiality. If 1 had not been well aware that 
the good in his character counterbalanced the evil, 1 would 
never have penned these es of the scenes of excitement 
which I passed with him during the last year of his life, but 
have left the whole, as far as on me depended, in obscurity. 

As it was expected,-Valdes instantly sallied from Pampe- 
luna, and led back the garrison within shelter of its walls, 
which, to the Carlists, were, and continued to be, impre; 
ble. At Echari*Arenas we received the intelligence of the 
brilliant victory gained by Brigadier-General Gomez at Guer- 
nica over Iriarte, where he had totally dispersed his column, 
taking 500 prisoners and two pieces of cannon. A part of 
those who had escaped from the action were shut up in a con- 
vent, from whence they were afterwards relieved by Espar- 
tero. A messenger was instantly despatched to inform the 
Carlist chief of the arrangement made with Valdes. It was 
feared he would scarcely arrive in time to save the lives of 
all the prisoners. 

We were now again oe provided with ammunition, 
on account of the want of which the golden opportunity 
was lost of destroying the whole Christino army at one 
stroke. After repeatedly offering them battle under the 
walls of Vittoria, we marched on Trevino, a*small town, 
capital of the county of ‘Trevino, appertaining to'the kingdom 
of*Old Castille; it stands on the map like an islet in the 
midst of the province of Alava. It is also on the road from 
the former city to Penacerrada and Castille. “Thus we con- 
trived to isolate Vittoria still more, Salvatierra, and Estella, 
which had not been attacked, because we were alfeady 
informed that the enemy were. destroying the works to eva- 
cuate them. Maéstu was already abandoned. All these re- 
sults were the fruits of the victory over Valdes. 

Trevino is overlooked by an old Moorish watch-tower on a 
hill which is seen froth a great distance in the plain. The 
fortified houses and out-works were speedily taken, and the 
old church so battered, that the garrison of men were 
obliged to surrender at discretion on the third day. They 
had as yet heard nothing of the capitulation effected by Lord 
Eliot for giving reciprocally quarter, although the order had 
been read at the head of every company in our army; and 
they were agreeably surprised at the intelligence that they 
had nothing to fear for their lives. An aide-de-camp of the 
General’s, named Martinez, passing a narrow street in the 
town. before the surrender, received five bullets, probably 
fired from a wall-piece, in the two thighs; three entered in 
one, and the limb which the other two entered was broken in 
two places. ‘The Spanish surgeons insisted on amputation of 
both limbs. Burgess, however, still entertained hopes; and 
the patient, being called upon to decide, fixed uponymy coun- 
tryman. The event showed that he had not misplaced his 
confidence, as a complete cure was effected. At the latter 
end of July, it was expected that in a couple of months he 
would be again on horseback. 

We had marched as it was supposed, and there was a re- 
port circulated to that effect, although this circumstance was 
no proof of Zumalacarregui’s intention, to attack Puenta la 
Reyna, when a division of three thousand men and some 
cavalry sallied from Pampeluna. They were too feeble to 
attack anything but our vanguard, and were, I should there- 
fore have apprehended, destined either to escort a convoy to 
Taffala, or marching to effect a junction with the forces in 
that city. Pampeluna lies at the farther end of a large plain 
on the road from Puenta la Reyna. This plain, over which 
lie scattered upwards of twenty villages, may be about eight 
or ten miles in length, but on every side surrounded by high 
mountains. Between two of these the high road to the latter 
place has been excavated. We were at least two hours’ 
march, with about two battalions and five hundred _ horse, be- 
fore the rest of the army, when we learned from the peasantry, 
who every instant came running to us over the mountains, of 
the advance of this column. Zumalacarregui léd us to the 
first defile, which is formed as the road winds into the moun- 
tain; here right and left of it he posted his infantry, and we 
were formed so as to be concealed by the undulating ground, 
ready . charge down the road and cut the enemy to pieces 
in the plain the moment they should make a retrograde move- 
ment, which they would not fail of doing as soon as they 
found the pass occupied. We had dismounted and were 
peeping over the brow of the hill, and gazing with intense 
interest on the black mass that came moving up, apparently 
unconscious of the destruction that awaited them. Buddenly 
we saw them pause and form, their squadrons and battalions: 
seeming no larger in the distance than black beetles crawling 
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below. They then rapidly commenced their retreat, having 
been ee — of the lurking 1 
The instant Zu carregui perceived: it, he gave orders 
for both infantry and cavalry to pursue and endeavour to cut 
them off before they could reach Pampeluna. They were, 
however, three miles in advance of us: in vain we spurred on, 
agithey got under the guns of that city before we could come 
up with them. T'wo companies, which had been detached on 
discovery, finding their retreat intercepted, had taken refuge 
ina village where cavalry could do nothing against them; 
but the infantry coming up made seventy of them prisoners, 
and killed the remainder. 
The enemy never confronted us till under shelter, of their 
when our cavalry was ranged challenging the whole 
ee assembled in Pampeluna to battle, which, as they had 
not above two hundred horse, they were afraid to risk on such 
even ground. It was the first time, since a very early stage 
of the war, that the Carlists had been within sight of the city, 
and we could distinguish thousands thronging the walls to 
look with their telescopes on the red caps, red lances, and 
black flags of the factious, waving under their very walls. A 
little beyond the last venta or inn, along the road, about a 
mile from Pampeluna, there is a little bridge: here they had 
placed a piquet of twenty-four horsemen. We were afraid to 
rush upon them, because it was within range of their heavy 
artillery, and “they would instantly have given back, leaving 
us exposed to the shot for our pains. O'Donnel, baulked of 
his prey, was riding impatiently up and down in front of his 
regiment: he was followed by his orderly, a serjeant, a trum- 
peter, and had with him five officers, when he. suddenly ex- 
claimed, pointing to the piquet at the bridge, “ Look at those 
fellows! they are as far from their own squadron as from us; 
we are nine, let us drive them from the bridge ;” and spurred 
full upon them. The enemy, who were not regulars but 
| a remained firm at their post, as they saw that they 
only nine adversaries, and they were themselves more 
than twice the number. But when the Carlists were close 
upon them, they lost heart and fled. O’Donnel came up with 
one who was behind the rest, and might have cut down the 
man with ease; but instead of doing so he called out to him 
tosurrender. The man replied by tiring his carbine at him, 
which piercing through his saddle-bow entered the abdomen : 
the pesetero was instantly cut down, the orderlies running 
him through and through with their lances. O’Donnel, al- 
though mortally wounded, struggled to keep his seat on horse- 
back until he was taken off and carried to the venta, when I 
immediately fetched Mr. Burgess, who examined the wound, 
and caused him to be placed on a brancard. He was thus 
carried om to Echauri, a large village at the farther end of the 
plain, about which our army, as well as the reinforcements 
that had joined us, were quartered. As Mr. Burgess, who 
had been appointed full surgeon, was yet unacquainted with 
the Spanish language; although unwell at the time myself, I 


“assisted at the operation of sewing up the wound, and spent 


the night ona mattress in O’Donnel’s chamber, in the house 
of the apothecary of Echauri, the best in the’Village, whither 
he had been carried. Several other surgeons and medical 
men were -present, but both O’Donnel and his brother ex- 
Pressed a preference for my countryman, who, however, 
immediately gave it as his opinion that the wound was mortal, 
for the peritoneum was cut through, and the gut injured, and 
in his opinion the patient had not forty-eight hours to live. 
He seemed to be suffering horribly, and was occasionally 
delirious. By a singular fatality, for the first time during the 
campaign, his servant had neglected to strap his cloak in front 
of the saddle ; if it had been there, he would have escaped 
unharmed. The only observations he made were, when we 
inquired whether he suffered much,—“I almost wish some 
one would send a bullet through me;” and although his 
danger had been hitherto concealed from him, he observed, 
“I feel that I must say farewell to the world. I can have but 
a short time to live. Already three O’Donnels are gone in 
this war !—their blood has been shed on the right side as well 
as on the wrong.” 

The O’Donnels had indeed been strangely divided ; cousin 
against cousin, and brother against brother; and an equal 
fatality seemed to attend them on both sides. Leopold, his 
cousin, had been taken at Alsassua, and shot by the Carlists. 
His second brother also, in the ranks of the Queen’s army, 
had lost his leg at Arquijas, and was said to be dying of it. 
Carlos was then stretched on a bed from which he never rose, 
and his brother Juan, who was then attending him, by that 
singular fatality which seemed to a the devoted race, 


by the mob at Barcelona, with one hundred and sixty of his 
fellow-captives. The atrocities committed on his body, which 
was torn to shreds, and parts actually devoured by those 
fiends in human shape, while his head became the football of 
the rabble, have been given, in all their ‘revolting details, in 
the public papers. 

He was, to judge from his appearance, about thirty, and had 
left his wife in France ; his brother, by a few years his elder, 
had also left his lady at Madrid. I had been acquainted with 
Carlos long before, he was. wounded, but after that fatal ‘cir. 
cumstance became much more intimate, and, in proportion ag 
I knew him, felt my esteem grow for his character. He was 
then commanding the 2d battalion of Castille, formed of the 
prisoners who had voluntarily taken arms after the capture of 
Echari-Arenas. ¢ . 

The officers‘around Zumalacarregui were debating on*the 
manner of distributing them amongst the other corps, from 
fear that they might not be sincere in their conversion and 
pass over to the enemy. Zumalacarregui stated that he 
thought they would do better together. “ But who will ven- 
ture to command them?” said one of his generals. “I will,” 
said O’Donnel, who was Lieutenant-Colonel,and waiting to 
be employed. Zumalacarregui immediately appointed him to 
the command of the new battalion. 

These men, being fully equipped, had each a new coat and 
great coat, one of which the officers of the other corps insisted 
on their parting with, us many of their soldiers were in a most 
ragged state. O’Donnel, afier many a tough battle with his 
superiors, managed, however, to retain them. If any of them 
had been at all wavering in their attachment to the side they 
had embraced, the kindness of their colonel fully attached 
them to it, and they always behaved with the utmost gallantry 
under his orders. At Mendigorria, their cartridges being ex- 
pended, they saw two companies of the guards, who grounded 
their arms, and cried out that they surrendered. On ap- 
proaching, they, however, snatched them up and poured in a 
murderous volley. O’Donnel himself was wounded ; but his 
men, enraged at this act of treachery, surrounded and bayo- 
neted them all. Juan O’Donnel had always behaved with 
particular humanity towards those of the enemy that fell into 
his hands, when, after the capture of Echari-Arenas, the 
Christinos wounded and took prisoners the very men who 
were escorting to Pampeluna the officers of the regiment of 
Valladolid, to whom Zumalacarregui had generously given 
their lives and liberties. Two soldiers and a sergeant of the 
garrison of that city were taken, and the excitement of 
feeling being very high in the Carlist camp, at finding all 
their acts of mercy so ill np rem they were condemned to 
be immediately shot. Juan, however, begged, and with the 
greatest difficulty obtained their lives, and incorporated them 
in his own battalion; and this was the man who was after- 
wards murdered in cold blood, and in the face of a solenin 
treaty, of which the adverse party first reaped the benefit! It 
appears that when taken he broke his sword across his knee 
rather than surrender it. Before Lord Eliot’s convention, I 
think I saw sufficient of ‘hischaracter to know that he would 
not have been taken alive, and it had been well if he had not 
been. 

Carlos died at about ten o’clock the next night, and early 
on the following morning was opened by Burgess, who had 
differed in opinion with the other doctors as to whether 
suppuration or inflammation had been the immediate cause of 
his death; the result —_— him to have been right. The 
bullet, after piercing the peritoneum in three places, cutting 
the gut and injuring the spine, had made a hole as big asa 
halfpenny in the blade-bone, ftom which it was extracted, as 
well as a smaJl piece of brass, » leather, and cloth of the 
saddle, which it had previously gone through. He was no 
sooner dead, than his brother, who was greatly distressed, was 
obliged to rejoin his battalion ; many. others of his friends who 
were around him were also under the necessity of repaiti 
to their respective corps, and we were but few who attended 
his remains to the grave. 

He was buried without parade in the church at Echauri; 
he had, it is true, a. rude oaken coffin, which was carried by 
six dismounted lancers; hig sword and red cap were laid upon 
it. While the service was going th the march was 
beat, and when we had seen a little shovelled on ‘his 
grave, we departed with the regret it was impossible for all _ 
not to feel, some for having lost a friend, others a skilful and 
daring officer. Thus ended the career of the chivalrous 
O’Donnel; he was worthy of a better fate than to have been 
the victim of such a omy fray, although receiving his death- 
stroke the sword in his hand, and his feet in the stirrups—a 





was wounded on the 16th of July, at Mendigorria, and bein, 
since made prisoner in Catalonia, was barbarously murde 


death which no soldier should lament, when his last hour is 
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irrevocably fixed—as_I believe it to be,—yet to perish by an 
act of rashness and temerity rendered him liable to be re- 
proached for folly, although his hardihood would otherwise 
have met with praise. 

I may here be pardoned for recalling a circumstance which, 
when I saw him lifted bleeding trom the saddle, rushed 
forcibly to.my recollection. I wasva few days before with 
the Marquis de Broissia, a French nobleman in the ser- 
vice, conversifig with O'Donnel on the losses those exiled 
from Madrid must have sustained, and upon their probable 
fate, in the event. of the cause not succeeding, when he 
quoted, with considerable emphasis, the following lines :— 

“——__Quand on n’a plus d’espoir, 
Vivre est un opprobre et mourir un devoir.” 


O'Donnel had borne the reputation in the Spanish army of 

being one of the best, if not the best, cavalry officer, as 

| aay Sarsfield was deemed to be the best officer of in- 
try. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The Carlists in Estella—Defeat of Oraa—Val de Lena—Neglect 
of the Wounded—An Escape—Siege of Villafranca—The For- 
lorn hope—Captain Lathchica—Sudden movement of Espartero 


—Defeat of Espartero—Surrender of Villafranca—Surrender of 


Bergara—Evacuation of Salvatierra—Attack on Ochandiano— 
Fall of Ochandiano—Gloom of Uncle Tomas. 


Earty the same morning Tomas Reyna, who commanded 
the fourth squadron of the regiment of Lancers of Navarre, 
which had been detached, having received no orders to march 


from the village in which he was quartered, and rations of 


straw being short (im al] the north of Spain there is no hay, 
and the horses are chiefly fed on chopped straw and barley,) 
had ordered the saddles to be taken off, when the peasantry 
came to inform him that twoand twenty carabineros had passed 
along the road to Taffalla. 

Leaving the squadron in command of the first captain, he 
had the “ boute en selle” sounded: and with the first sixteen 
men that assembled pursued. The enemy were so much in 


advance, that they followed them above two hours along the 


high road full gallop, until they found themselves almost with- 


in gun-shot ot Tattalla, where they overtook them. Reyna 


char; 


who were left upon the road, five only escaping into the town: 
they then made off rapidly before a horse could be saddled 


in the place. Amongst the prisoners was the lieutenant 
*“ You are a fortunate man,” 
said he to Keyna, “ not only in the success you have hitherto 
had, but in the good fortune that must inevitably befall you. The 
courier, with important papers and a large sum of money, is to 
pass on this very road in half an hour, with a very feeble 
and you cannot fail of meeting him.” Reyna, little 

i d to trust to the advice of an enemy, took off to the 

right, in which he acted weil; for the lieutenant had en- 
deavoured to entice him to follow the road, in the hopes that 
he would have fallen in with the column, which he knew 
was to sally from Pampeluna, and which had been so quickly 


commanding the detachment. 


obliged to retrograde. 


‘rom hence with our prisoners, we marched on Estella, 
which immediately on the fall of Trevino had been abandoned. 
Here, in the second city of Navarre, we made oyr triumphant 
entry, amidst the ringing of bells, the scattering of flowers, 
and the phrenzied joy of the inhabitants. According to the 
custom in Spain, in any great rejoicing, or when a procession 
passes, banners, shawls, handkerchiefs, and even old curtains 

bed-covers, were hung out of the windows; and in the 
city, which had 
ified the beginning of 
the war, is situated along the banks of the Ega, and is over- 
pore side rises the chapel 

! or Our Lady of Wo. On the 
other is also an old church, its gray spire not reaching to the full 
height of the rocks. As the city lies completely in a hollow, 
now that the Carlists were in possession of artillery, the town 
might in a day have been reduced to ashes, unless forts. had 
been built on all the surrounding heights; but-for this, very 
extensive works, and a more numerous garrison than the 
Jn conse- 
quence it was abandoned. Scarcely a young man was to 


evening the place was illuminated. This 
been fortified by the Christinos ever since 


by high and steep rocks. 
of Nuestra “Senora de Doleven 


enemy could afford, would have been yecessary. 





ged them fearlessly; took nine prisoners, besides those 


be seen in the place, nearly all having joined Zumalacarregui 
at an early period of the war; and the crowds of anxious 
mothers, sisters, and relatives rushing through our ranks, and 
Inquiring for or meeting with those from whom they had 
been so long parted, offered a very affecting scene. Up to 

the time of the defeat of Valdes they had been in a dreadful 

state of uncertainty; as the Christinos had always boldly as- 

serted that the Carlists were beaten in every direction, al- 

though the hundreds of wounded brought. in after different 

actions in the vicinity contradicted his statement. It was the 

first time they were assured that the Royalists were victorious, 

as the Christinos were pursued to the very gates where the 

firing was heard; and near three thousand men returned, 

covered with mud, sans muskets, sans chakos, and many sans 

shoes and sans anything.- On this occasion, they frankly ad- 

mitted, that if the daylight had lasted a few hours longer, 

they would all have perished. They had been lodged by whole 

companies; and the patrons, or masters of the houses, had 

been forced to find food for their famishing guests. The gar- 

rison had only received six hours’ notice to prepare for eva- 

cuating the place, after a residence of many months, when it 
was feared Zumalacarregui would march upon it. The few 
Urbanos and their families had consequently been obliged to 

leave the greater part of their property behind, which was 
seized and confiseated for the benefit of the Carlists, who had 
been similarly served by the Queen’s partisans. 

We here received the intelligence of the defeat of Oraa, 

at the Seven Fountains of Elzaburu, with the loss of a thou- 
sand men. He had been beatén by Cuevillas and Elio, who 
had formed a junction with Segastibelza and the 5th batta- 
lion from the Bastan. Elisondo, Urdax, San Esteban, and 
Irun had consequently been abandoned, and the country, from 
the frontier of France to Pampeluna, was entirely cleared. 
From hence we marched on Villafranca of Guipuscoa, a town 
which, for an irregular fortification, was passably strong. “It 
was the intention of Zumalacarregui, as | have every reason 
to believe, to have attacked this place, and then Bergara, for 
the stores they contained, and then to besiege Vittoria, which 
must either have fallen, or have led to a general action; 
which, so great was the demoralization of the enemy, they 
would never have risked, or, if they had, the confidence of 
his men, increased by their treading the very soil celebrated 
for two previous victories, left no doubt as to the result. We 
were now in possession of nine guns—-the ayuela, a 13-inch 
mortar ; two 7-inch mortars; an 8-pounder; two 6-pounders 
taken at Echari-Arenas, and two 4-pounders taken on the 
27th of October. 

As I was rather unwell, I obtained leave of absence, and 
remained behind in the village of Acedo, with Stwo ser- 
vants, for a few days. When I next joined head-quarters, it 
was: at the moment that the siege of Villafranca had been 
raised, or rather was interrupted, on account of the rainy 
weather, which seemed to persecute the Carlists whenever 
they attempted to besiege a place. These few days of rest * 
were far from unacceptable to me. I lodged, I remember, in 
theold Palacio}‘a square heavy brick building, with a sort 
of pigeon-house on the top of the roof. This was the property 
of some French count, whose name does not occur to me, 
and who had married the heiress of the rich domain to whieh 
the mansion belonged. It was now inhabited by the vicar of 
the place, whom T had known from having been quartered 
there previously. He much amused us by the vehemence of 
his protestations, when accused by one of the inhabitants of 
having, in conformity to the orders issued by the enemy, 
prayed in his mass for Queen Isabella II. I took up my quarters 
in a large hall, where 1 found an old picture of Nuestra Se- 
nora de la Vela or Our Lady of the Taper, whose aid to those 
who pray for her interference was, half-poetically, half-gro- 
tesquely, represented on the canvass. A Count of Onate, a 
crusader, by the red cross on his breast, is seen in a frail 
galley on a stormy sea, and is clasping his hands as the image 
of our Lady of the Taper appears through the clouds, and 
assures him of safety. A mother is seen on her knees by the 
sick bed of a dying child, imploring her protection, when the 
image of Our Lady of the Taper appears to assure her of re- 
covery. The criminal, or perhaps the guiltlessly condemned, 
about to mount the scaffold, is praying for Nuestra Senora de 
la Vela's intercession ; and, as she is visible on one side, the 
messenger is seen sputring up with a reprieve. Lastly, con- 
cludes this illustrated legend, “more than once’ the — 
lighted in her honour have burned without being consu 

nay, have been even known to augment.” At the door of @ 
cottage in the little square before the church, I saw a family 
apparently in great grief. I instantly recognised a -middle- 





aged woman to be the same, who, coming. to inquire for her 
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son in the regiment of lancers of Navarre, as we were pass- 
ing through some months before, was informed that he had 
been killed at the surprise of Viana. On inquiring the cause 
of her present distress, she informed me that her other only 
surviving son had fallen on the 23d, in the battalion of guides 
—the day of the defeat of Valdes. It was but a melancholy 
satisfaction to her, when I observed to the poor matron, 
that they had both fallen in the hour of victory. Here, as 
everywhere, the peasant seemed to take a deep and thrilling 
interest in our success, 

I do not know if I have already mentioned that when— 
particulary in the early part of the campaign—we had been 
obliged to retire before the steadiness or superior numbers of 
the enemy, men and women might be seen at their doors, as 
we passed by, in tears; and when we were successful they 
seemed to share the glories of our victory—bitter as were too 
often the fruits which either victory or defeat entailed upon 
the peasant. 

As the village, having already given all their oats and bar- 
ley, could only furnish me with Indian corn—which, although 
we were too often obliged to make use of it, is so hard that it 
inflames the mouth of a horse—I took the opportunity of riding 
over to our hospitals in the Val de Lena, to obtain rations of 
barley from the infirmary, whither I sent a servant every 
morning with a mule to fetch them. 

About four miles off the road is a gentle ascent through -a 
dense wood of encina and arbutus. On the side of the long 
narrow valley which spreads beneath your feet, rise the bleak 
gray rocks which must be passed to enter the Amescoas, and 
run parallel with it. Below, were the villages of Narqué, 
Ulibarri, and Vittoria; the two former were full of our 
wounded, to the number of perhaps five hundred; the latter 
place, being also an infirmary for horses, contained about a 
hundred wounded and sick. The men suffering from trifling 
wounds or from sickness were not sent to the hospital, but 
placed in the private houses of villages, where they were 
always treated with the greatest kindness; aud it was but 
rarely, even if the enemy passed through—although perhaps 
not less than a thousand men were scattered over the country, 
that any of them were surprised. The approach of a column 
was always known hours beforehand by the peasantry ; and 
the disabled Carlists were removed to the casarios, or isolated 
houses in the mountains. To visit all places of that deserip- 
tion near which the,Christinos passed was impossible, as it 
was dangerous for them to send off even the most trifling de- 
tachment for such a purpose. The wounded whom I saw in 
the hospital, on account of every house in the three villages 
eontaining several, were much less attended to than in the 
other places; besides which, the constant sight of suffering 
had hardened the feelings of the inhabitants; and the thou-| 
sand little attentions which, useless or useful, soothe so much 
a bed of sickness, seemed omitted. In point of medical assis- 
tance, perhaps they were better off; but as the surgeons were 
little superior to village barbers, this was not much to their 
advantage: three-fourths of those who were severely wounded, 
even if they had only arms or legs brokenjPerished. I saw 
here many of my friends; amongst others Torres, the colonel 
of the guides, who was convalescent. So great, from the 
want of surgical skill, was the mortality which prevailed, that 
when we heard of any one having gone to the hospital, the 
natural exclamation was “ Poor fellow !”’ and we were always 
surprised to see any one return from it, unless his wound was 
very trivial. 

‘0 penetrate into the valley in which these villages are 
situated was rather a difficult thing: it was always so well 
watched, that an entrance was never but once effected, though 
two or three times threatened, when the wounded were all 
carried to the mountains for safety. The scene is said to 
have been heart-rending ; and yet, until the second time that 
Valdes assumed the command, our wounded even were never 
in security; when they had been surprised by Quesada, Rodil, 

Mina, they were almost invariably butchered. 

I had previously, during the campaign, reposed from its 
fatigues for a few days, and had more than once been to and 
fro between the Ebro and the frontiers where the principal 
points on all the roads were occupied by Christino garrisons. 
Although repeatedly sleeping within ten or twenty minutes 
of their fortified places, secure in the devotedness of the pea- 
samtry and the vigilance of the partidas, I had on one.or two 
oveasions found myself obliged to escape on notice that was 
iitonveniently short; yet I never ran a greater risk of being 
taken than I did when the country was comparatively clear 
of the enemy, who, excepting a small flying column of Lopez 
and Gurrea in the Rivera, was shut up in Pampeluna, Vit- 
toria, and Viana. 1 had gone one evening to Estella, to take 
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the baths; and as it was a long time since we had been in a 
large town, this offered many attractions, which at another 
time would have been passed over. 

So rapidly had it beem evacuated, that the enemy had 
abandoned one hundred and forty invalids, leaving their own 
surgeon; and until, pursuant to the capitulation effected by 
Lord Eliot, some place for the mutual security of the sick had 
been agreed to, we removed many of our wounded there, 
those of the enemy being hostages against any treachery on 
their part. A governor had-consequently been appointed, 
and the place was thronged with a number of the ailing and 
the idle of our own army. Now that the lives of the prisoners 
were to be respected, the incaution of our own people was 
striking, and caused more than one capture. . 

I had spent several days at Estella very agreeably, never 
rising till twelve o’clock ; and as the good people of the house 
in which I was quartered seldom rose till ten, we were admira- 
bly suited to each other. One morning, however, by a great 
chance, unable to sleep, I dressed at eight o’clock, and went 
to the lodgings of a friend who was quartered at an inn on 
the market-place, the patrona, or mistress, of which was noted 
as one of the few Christinos in the place. _ I observed some 
bustle in the streets, and heard some talk of the Christinos 
coming ; but as this was repeated every day, and I had been 
accustomed always to hear march beat, not having been more 
particularly informed of the approach of danger, and as I saw 
no preparations for the departure of the sick and wounded, I 
had resolved on remaining. I took no notice, but went to 
rouse my friend out of his sleep, trying to persuade him that 
he had overslept himself, and ti it was past twelve. We 
took chocolate, the pratona smiling and seeming in high glee, 
when, on going to the balcony, the servant of 3 red 
up stairs, and informed me that the column of Lopez, which 
had encamped the previous night, was close by, and that 
when the last peasant left them, the cavalry of the vanguard 
were at the distance of only a mile and a half, and the road 
along the river was as smooth as a table. Above two hundred 
housekeepers, who, on the evacuation of the place, had made 
demonstrations of royalism which would have compromised 
them, had already fled. ° 

To mend the ee my seryant.was so alarmed, that he 
made innumerable mistakes in saddling. Our anxiety was 
lest the enemy should enter before we were ready. Once on 
horseback, we had little to fear. The ery and cheerful 
aspect of the place in an instant vanished ; all the stalls from 
the well-furnished market were cleared. This spoke volumes 
as to the difference of honesty, or at least the severity of dis- 
cipline on that point, between the enemy’s columns and our 
own. Half the shutters were shut; the inhabitants retired 
from their doors; and it became almost like a city of the dead, 

Having galloped as fast as was safe along the pavement, 
we took the road to the mountain, and reached an eminence 
which it takes about ten minutes to ascend, but from whence 
you look -into every street as plainly as from its own steeple, 
when we saw a troop of carabineros enter. They went 
straight to the market-place at a brisk trot. About ten mi- 
nutes’ ride farther on a curious spectacle presented itself. 
The good citizens, who did not find it wise or profitable to 
await the arrival of Lopez, with their wives on mules or on 
the little mountain horses, were here anxiously watching the 
result. We re-assured them, by repeating what they had 
already been told, that the column could not remain above a 
few hours, as Ituralde was advancing with four battalions, 
and that they must speedily retire; which was a fact, and 
turned out as we resicted. From this spot they could see 
everything going on in Estella; and if the enemy Pasa 
through be other gate, we could aa by a dozen different 
roads, without the possibility of overtaken, as the most 
spirited horse can go no faster than a mule on the broken 
pathways that lead up to it. As the siege of Villafranca was 
continuing, I. started to regain head-quarters. We travelled 
all day thes torrents of rain, and as we passed the table- 
land round the Venta de Urbassa, the wind was so high, that 
I was obliged to take off my cloak, and work my way up 
against it by going in @ zigzag direction, as the torrents of 
water beat with such violence against my face that it was 
impossible to see if straight it; and my horse 
had already stumbled several times in the holes and ditches 
which the rain had filled with water. : ‘ 

I lodged in a village of the Borunda, where, in the evening, 
three or four of the members of the consejo, or council, came 
to smoke their cigarillos, and to inquire the news. Since we 
had cleared the Borunda of its garrisons, the inhabitants had 
been pretty free from rations; but tien, aqnnianne. of sea 
cavalry and several battalions now quartered there, w ic] 
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again made them open their purse-strings, made them all out- 
rageous ; and we had a violent discussion, they declaring that 
the peasant could stand the rations he was obliged to furnish 
no longer. In all the districts which had been the principal 
theatre of war I was accustomed to these expressions of dis- 
content; and never did the inhabitants complain so vehe- 
mently as during the first two or three months that I was 
with the army. Experience taught me the way of silencing 
their murmurs. 1 appeared at last to chime in with them. 
“ You are quite right, my friends; the peasant cannot stand 
the exactions any longer ; we shal! be obliged to give up to 
the Christinos.” This instantly elicited all their patriotism 
and party spirit, “Give up to the Christinos? ‘Never! We 
Navarros—we who have beat them so often—give up! They 
shal! burn our houses over our heads—take our last cow, and 
our last sheaf of corn or stalk of maize—before ever we ac- 
knowledge any but Don Carlos, or give up to the Christina ?” 
to whom, en passant,they applied no very polite epithets. 
This was invariably.the case. Often those who complained 
most bitterly were the most violent Carlists. This feeling of 
devotion to their cause absorbs every other—even that of ven- 
| ora A peasant of Eulate, in the Amescoas, had been 

ten with the flat of his sword by an officer, for his un- 
bearable and uncourteous behaviour. The peasant vowed 
revenge. ‘T'wo months after, the officer being wounded, was 
surprised at finding the same individual come to the village 
where he was, to apprise him that he was in danger, for 
which purpose he had come after nightfall several miles. 
Whien the officer thanked him, he told him to thank not him, 
but heaven, that he was a Carlist; and refused to take any 
reward. When the wounded man observed that he was in 
great pain with his shoulder, he very coolly observed, “ Mi 
ord *—I am glad of it,—and went his way. 

n reaching head-quarters, the siege of Villafrance, which 
had lasted five days, had been interrupted on account of the 
weather, but was however speedily resumed. Villafranca is 
a small town, some leagues to the south of Tolosa and east of 
Bergara, situated in a plain, through which winds the river 
Orrio, and on the high road from Bayonne to Burgos. 
viously to taking Tolosa, this place was invested. -Like 
most of the towns in the northern provinces, the houses are 
high, and the streets narrow, so that the place covers but little 
ground. The whole was surrounded by a high and massive 
wall, round which a fosse had been dug, and the gates blocked 
up with planks laid edgewise and filled up with mud, besides 
a double ditch and chevaux de frise. Here all the Christinos 
of the surrounding country had retired ; those who were sus- 
pected of royalism had been driven out, the new-comers with- 
out ceremony taking possession of their homes: consequently 
its present inhabitants consisted of all who were most ob- 





noxious in the country, who had taken refuge there. The 
ison consisted of three hundred of the line, and about three 
undred Urbanos. Such was the number of men within the 
place ; and from their known attachment to the contrary opi- 
nions, and the muskets that were found dirtied, elthough, on 
the surrender of the place, they endeavoured to make it appear 
that only forty were Urbanos, there is no doubt but that all 
were underarms. On one side Villafranca is overlooked by 
a steep hill. Without this circumstance, it might have baf- 
fled the efforts of the Carlists much longer, as the only heavy 
pieces were the mortars and the eighteen pounder. 

Being all wretchedly lodged, I went with two other officers, 
and took up my quarters about three miles up the bank of the 
river, in a large forge. The house adjoining was spacious 
and comfortable, and the owners ‘apparently wealthy. aving 
ordered supper, we began to e acquaintance with our 
hosts ; AD es | ny ees to be the mistress, and the 
others, superintendents, ants, and workmen. On inquir- 
ing the news, of course I gave them as favourable an account 
as possible of the Carlists, as generally the inhabitants took a 
lively interest in our success ; and informed them that, unless 
Villafranca surrendered next day, preparations were makin 
to storm it, and every living would be put to the aa 
On this the lady of the forge burst into tears; and I gathered, 
with some difficulty, that her father and a brother were Urba- 
nos, and then in Villafranea. We did our best to console her. 
We knew it was impossible for V. again to take the field, 
peeowey to penetrate into the province, where, the valleys 

ing narrower and the plains of trifling extent, every five 
minutes he was liable to be stopped, either from advancing or 
recat by the Carlists. Moreover, since the defeat of the 
2d and 3d of January, they showed no desire to meet Zuma- 
lacarregui in the province; and the total discomfiture of 
Triarte at Guernica by Gomez had added to this another fatal 


example. The main army of the Queen therefore made no 
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further demonstration than advancing from Pampeluna to- 
wards the Borunda, whence, finding Ituralde there with his 
division, they speedily retreated. 

In the first instance, our men had taken possession of some 
houses, not fifty-yards from the gate, during a dark night. 
Here they commenced mining. On their retiring from before 
the place, the Christinos sallied, and burned these houses. It 
was supposed that battering the place alone would suffice. 
Two mortars, one throwing shells of 175 pounds weight, 
played incessantly, and did considerable damage, though each 
time a shell was seen in the air, a man, placed on the Jook- 
out in a steeple, struck the bell to give the inhabitants warn- 
ing, so that they might rush into the houses, where they ran 
less risk. It seems surprising how our heavy pieces had 
ever, by the mere draught of oxen, been brought up the steep 
slippery road such a height, the soil of which was stiff clay 
soaked by the long rain. A breach was at last effected in the 
wall of two massive old houses, and, although scarcely practi- 
cable, the General ordered the assault. As Villafranca is in 
the province of Guipuscoa, he gave the post of honour to the 
Ist battalion of Guipuscoa, and in particular to two compa- 
nies, which were to lead the way. Three battalions of Na- 
varre were to follow. They advanced silently with ladders 
to scale the walls. Having had two or three men killed, the 
two foremost companies fell back, and resolutely refused to 
be led again to storm the place. When the officers of the 
companies signified this to the General his fury knew no 
bounds. He broke the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, and ordered the companies to draw lots for one man 
in ten to be shot, for cowardice according to martial law. It 
was now too late to order on the battalions of Navarre to 
storm it, as the garrison had thrown out lights in the ditch all 
round it. 5 

The next day, the cowardly behaviour of the Guipuscoans 
being known, Captain Lathchica, a very spirited officer com- 
manding the Sth company of Guides, offered to lead the for- 
lorn hope, a hundred and twenty men having volunteered for 
that purpose. Among the first were eighteen French soldiers, 
all that were in the army ; immediately after four companies 
of the 3d battalion, or the Requeté, also volunteered; and 
also the first four companies of the battalion of Guides. All 
those chosen for the assault were — all day along the 
bank of the river, drinking, singing, and merry-making. The 
approach of danger seems to play the, part in the soldier’s 
thoughts of death when introduced in the old drinking-songs, 
reminding him of how short a time he may have to devote to 
pleasure and the bowl. ; 

Lathchica deserves some notice in this memoir. Previons 
to the death of Ferdinand he had been in the horse grenadiers. 
His dwarfish but withal well-proportioned figure, scarcely 
— than his fur cap, rendered him the butt of continual 
jokez, which his spirit was the last to have brooked, and occa- 
sioned continual affairs of honour, which are severely punished 
in the Spanish army. On one occasion, having struck an 
insolent trooper, who probably had drunk tco freely, the,man 
drew his sword,"tnd made a furious cut at him; he parried 
this, and severed his head to the jaw-bone. According to the 
martial law he was right; but he gave in his resignation, 
finding that his diminutive size occasioned continual quarrels, 
and excited a want of respect in the soldiers. He was placed 
on half pay, and had retired home to Andalusia. When, little 
by little, the Queen’s government was obliged to send all 

eir officers into the northern provinces, he received an or- 
der to join a regiment of lancers; being of Carlist opinions, 
he threw up his commission; but it was intimated to him 
that, unless a set out with a good grace, he should be con- 
veyed to the corps to which he had been appointed by carbi- 
neros from station to-station. He therefore resigned himself 
to his fate, determined to pass over to Don Carlos, which he 
did before he had been a week in Pampeluna. In our service 
he had been in the first instance in the cavalry, and thence 
exc to the Guides, where he much distinguished him- 
self during the defeat of Valdes. 

On obtaining leave to lead the forlorn hope, he begged, 
instead of any promotion, that he might gain by it the lives of 
the soldiers now at the prevention to be tried for cowardice, 
saying, that he had conversed with them, and he was willing 
to answer with his head that they would be the first to scale 
the walls with him. This the General readily granted ; and 
the men were liberated. The storming party were all in the 
highest glee. Every one was talking of soon crossing the 
Ebro for good. This, however, might have been only con- 
cares and as such I should have considered it, had I not 
it from the General’s own lips, and he was always 





particularly guarded in announcing what his intentions were. 
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Lathchica having kindly proposed to cede to me a part of his 
men, I went to Zumalacarregui to” volunteer on the forlorn 
hope with him, the French soldiers having all offered to go 
with me. He refused, on the plea that I was a cavalry officer, 
“ of whom,” said he, “I shall soon be in want. We are goin 
into the plains of Old and New Castille in a few days, and 
reserve you for a service equally desperate and honourable, in 
your Own arm.” p 

As the breach had already been filled up, and it was intend- 

ed to scale the walls, the ladders having been prepared, the 

lace would not have been carried without some slaughter. 
The men remained all night without receiving the order to 
storm. Zumalacarregui, acquainted with a movement of Es- 
partero to relieve it, and aware that the surrender of the place 
would follow his defeat, delayed the assault to save the 
lives not only of all the inhabitants, but of those of his own 
men, who must have perished. Burgess arrived from the 
Bastan with another officer, where he had been attending on 
the eldest of the two sons’of General Cuevillas, who, three 
weeks before, at the battle of Elzaburu, where Oraa’s column 
had been destroyed, had been mortally wounded, a bullet 
having fractured the spine. Burgess instantly pronounced 
that there was no hope of saving him. He was attended b 
his mother and sister. At Lecumberri, on returning to head- 
quarters, he saw 4€0 prisoners, who were afterwards sent to 
us; they had all been taken at Elzaburu. The capitulation 
effected by Lord Eliot had only been known the day previous, 
and to this circumstance they were indebted for quarter. 

Espartero, assembling seven thousand men from the garri- 
sons of Bilboa and St. Sebastian, resolved to attempt a coup 
de main, with a view to surprise the Carlist army and to 
relieve the place; during a dark and stormy night, he marched 
across the mountains to attack us with the above force. Zu- 
malacarregui, however, whose vigilance never slept, ac- 
quainted with the movement, disposed of everything for his 
reception, and sent Kraso with eight companies, whose march 
could be more easily concealed, to attack him during his 

h in the darkness. Espartero could scarcely be blamed 
for making this desperate effort, or for the want of success 
that attended it. His design, once suspected by the Carlists, 
could produce nothing but a disastrous result. Although 
entirely routed by eight companies, the very numbers of his 
men increased their confusion ; their inferiority on this point 
was a protection to the Carlists. The attack commenced on 
the heights of Descarga. 

Espartero, leading his troops to surprise the besiegers along 
the narrow road, perishing with cold, and pierced through to 
the skin by the rain, slipping and falling every instant in the 
mud, was suddenly himself surprised by the discharges of 
musketry of the Carlists, who knew they had only to fire upon 
the road—and rending the air with their shouts of “ Viva el 
Rey! Viva Zumalacarregui! hai quartel! hai quartel !” 
(There is quarter! there is quarter!) rushed upon them. So 
demoralized was at that time all the Queen’s army by the 
successes of the Carlist leader, that, making one discharge, 
they dispersed and fled or surrendered, whole companies 
throwing down their arms. The son of Eraso behaved with 
peculiar gallantry on this occasion. Fortunately for the van- 
quished, the treaty of Lord Eliot and their late success con- 
siderably calmed the animosity of our men; and not a hundred 
of the enemy were killed or wounded, although before day- 
break 1800 prisoners were made ; those who escaped reaching 
Bilboa in the most pitiable plight, without hats, without shoes, 
and covered with mud from head to foot. Espartero himself 
had had his cloak pierced by the thrust of a lance from one of 
Eraso’s own escort; and Mirasol and all his staff were made 
prisoners in a house by the roadside. Mirasol, who is a little 
man, was fortunate enough to make his escape in the follow- 
ing manner: as the uniform of brigadier-general is only 
distinguishable in the Spanish army by the embroidered cuffs, 
he turned these up, and saying that he was a “ tambor”—as 
all the soldiers were anxious to capture officers, and no one 
would condescend to secure a drummer—he received a sound 
kick, and was delivered to the custody of those without, from 
whom, having more prisoners than they could manage, he 
easily onnpel: 

The next morning a parlementary was sent into Villafranca, 
to inform the besieged that Espartero, coming to their relief, 
had been entirely defeated, and that, if they did not surrender 
immediately, the place would be stormed. Having sent out 
an officer to assure themselves of the veracity of this state- 
ment, by seeing and conversing with the prisoners, he re- 
turned with a confirmation of the futility of any further hopes 
of stieeour. The place was accordingly given up: the same 
afternoon, at three o’clock, we took possession. The national 








guard were disarmed, and, as had been promised, their pro- 
perty was respected—themselves being dismissed to their 
homes, with a hint that, if they in any way again interfered 
against Don Carlos, they would be treated with less gentle- 
ness. Amongst the Uri were the father and brother of 
our patrona of the forge, both unhurt. 

A great quantity of stores of all kinds—eight hundred 
muskets, an 8-pounder, but only a small quantity of powder— 
was taken. The fortifications were immediately raged, and 
we marched to invest Bergara, where some of the fugitives 
from his column, and it was for a time supposed Espartero 
himself, had taken refuge. Altogether it contained thirteen 
hundred menrin garrison, and nine pieces of artillery, great 
and small. As soon as the fall of Villafranca was known, the 
city of Tolosa was abandoned by the garrison with such 
precipitation, that they left behind them two 12-pound iron 
carronades, having. previously spiked them; also a great 
quantity of flour, salt fish, and 25,000 cartridges. It was 
immediately taken possession of, so that we had not even the 
trouble of marching against it. What with the large garrison 
Bergara now contained, to consume the little provision within, 
—the facility the surrounding heights afforded the Carlists to 
batter the place, and the total inability of any of the Queen’s 

nerals to relieve them,—Valdes ey been entirely de- 
feated,—Iriarte’s column dispersed at Guernica,—that of 
Oraa at Elzaburu, and that of rtero, of which they formed 
part, on their way to Villafranca,—left them no alternative 
but to surrender. The soldiers, even if the officers had been 
disposed to resist when they knew that Zumala i him- 
self was under their walls, refused to fight. He offered to 
allow the officers to go when they pl ; but-if it were not 
surrendered the same day, he gave them his word that he 
would storm it. Colonel Carvallar, the governor, having held 
a council of war, answered, that if the evacuation of Tolosa 
was verified, he was willing to surrender. Accordingly, two 
officers proceeded to the spot, and having satisfied then— 
although I believe this was only matter of form—the next day 
Bergara was surrendered. 

As we were marching in, we met upon the road the officers 
of the garrison, all excepting the governor of Bergara, on foot, 
and without their swords. According to the capitulation, on 
their promise not to serve against the Carlists, they were 
allowed to go where they-chose, and several were accompa- 
nied by their wives; one or two had children; they were 
followed by some carts drawn by oxen. Excepting the 
colonel, there was not one who had either a — ora 
military aspect; one or two, round and fat fellows, had rather, 
indeed, the appearance of grocers or tallowchandlers than of 
soldiers. In the Carlist army this was comparatively rare : 
some had a stern and half-brigand appearance ; but, on the 
whole, the officers were much more disti or more war- 
like in appearance. I must, however, explain that, generally 
speaking, a great difference was —— between the 
officers of the enemy made prisoners in the latter part of the 
war, and those in the early stages of it, who had all gone 
through the regular routine, and were many of them men who 
had served in the constitutional war; whereas latterly, to 
supply the losses they sustained, they seemed to have given 
commissions to any one. I was struck oY hearing a Carlist, 
an old Castillian captain, who had followed the King to Portu- 

1, repeating the day of the month several times with pecu- 
far emphasis, to his comrade, as we the prisoners; 
and, on inquiring the reason of it, he informed me, that exactly 
that day twelvemonth they had found themselves in the same 
humiliating situation in Po , and passing on 
foot through the ranks of the victorious Pedroites: there was, 
however, this striking difference—our men did not, even by a 
single expression, further than. Viva el Rey! insult their 
misfortune ; whereas they had been. robbed, maltreated, and 
many of them murdered. 

The day following that on which Zumalacarregui took 

ion, Charles V. made his triumphal entry. ‘Thirteen, 
Leeteed men surrendered prisoners of war; the number of 
those we now had in our hands became quite alarming; Onate, 
Mondragon, and Villareal were full. I spent a night at the 
latter town, where there were fifteen hundred prisaners, and 
only eight hundred men to guard them. They all loudly 
begged to be allowed to enter our ranks, seen Aes they 
had hitherto been deceived by their officers, who declared 
that the Carlists never forgave those who had once served 
against them, and had put even the deserters to death in the 
most cruel manner. c t 

Eybar, famous for its manufactories of arms, but which 
was only garrisoned by Urbanos, had been invested by several 
battalions of Guipuscoa. Zuamalacarregui offered them, if 
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they surrendered, to respect their property, and allow them 
to return unmolested to their houses, on giving up all arms, 
ammunition,’ and horses; if they did not, he would storm the 
lace, and they should be treated according to the laws of war. 
ybar surrendered, and the same night that the fall of Bergara 
was known the garrison of Durango escaped to Bilboa. ‘The 
next night we slept in Durango. 

The evacuation of Salvatierra was here confirmed; and 
we were also informed that all the heavy artillery, provisions, 
and stores had been sent out of Vittoria with only five batta- 
lions, and the Urbanos remained to garrison. There was no 
doubt but that this small force would have abandoned it on our 
approach; and Zumalacarregui was now determined to march 
upon that city, and thence upon Burgos, and either force the 
enemy to a battle, or move forward upon Madrid. His rapid 
successes had struck such terror and consternation into the 
Queen’s army, that all the forces in Navarre and the provinces 
would neither have given him battle, nor have opposed, ex- 
cepting as far as the garrisons along its banks might his 
crossing the Ebro; nor, if Ituralde had been left with only 
ten battalions, have been able to follow him in the rear. 
Their men would not fight on any terms. Bets ran high 
in our army that in less than six weeks we should be in 
Madrid ; and any odds would have been given that we should 
be there within two months. . One thing only was. wanting 
—money ; the coffers of Don Carlos were absolutely empty. 
When he had arrived in Navarre, he had relied for pecuniary 
resources on a contract with a Jew named Baron Maurice de 
Haber: this had been signed on board his British Majesty’s 
ship, the Donegal, on the 14th of June, for the loan of five 
millions sterling. Haber had been accredited, and recom- 
mended by the house of Gower and Co. ; and when Don Carlos 
passed through Paris, Mr. Jauge, the Royalist banker, con- 
firmed his hopes, and offered to undertake the negotiation of 
Haber’s loan in France. Jauge was in consoquence, when 
he attempted publicly to dispose of stock, thrown into prison. 
Other financial arrangements were proposed, but through a 
long series of mismanagements, and a succession of deplorable 
intrigues, this was neglected; and the government of Don 
Carlos found itself (as it had been all along, excepting a few 
thousands which had been sent by friendly powers) left en- 
tirely to its own resources, which, in a country already 
ebliged to feed the contending armies, were necessarily very 
trifling. _ It was the more provoking, as Europe was full 
of speculators who would, it is true, on rather exorbitant 
terms, have furnished means: had it not been for the lack of 
resources, Charles V. might at the present hour have been 
on the undisputed throne of Spain, Many who were heavily 
engaged in the loans of the Cortes and of the Queen would 
have purchased stock to protect themselves. 

This want of — supplies was the reason why the 
great error of attacking Bilboa instead of crossing the Ebro 
and profiting by the panic of the enemy, was committed.’ The 
King declared that not only was he without money to pay the 
arrears, but he had not the immediate expectation of receiving 
any, and that Bilboa, a rich and mercantile city, which might 
furnish a temporary assistance, must be besieged and taken. 
This Zumalacarregui strongly opposed: Bilboa would take 
them several days, besides it was entirely a false military 
movement : inconvenient as it might be, it was better to take 
advantage of the panic of the enemy before he could recover, 
and march on Vittoria, Burgos, and Madrid—advancing 


through districts hitherto untired by the constant. passage of 


troops, and leading the army to feel that as they were ap- 
roaching the termination of their labours, money would have 
n less necessary. 


On reaching Burgos the Queen’s government would pro- 
ed; the Carlist party in Madrid would have 
then raised their heads, and the capital once taken, all the 
resources of the kingdom would be in their hands, and Bilboa, 
Pampeluna, and all the garrisoned towns must naturally have 
fallen. Unfortunately the want of money made such an im- 
inst 

is better judgment, almost to insist upon the taking of Rilboa, 
and he merely put the question, “Can you take it?” to Zu- 
malacarregui. “ I know that I can take ity but it will be at an 
immense sacrifice, not so much of men as of time, which 


tee 


nius of the Carlists having prevailed, 
ilboa having been so fatally decided) p: 


bably have 


ion on those about the King, that he was advised, 


now is precious,” was the reply of the General. 

He spoke, unfortunately, too truly, though, perha 
never anticipated that his own life was to be wasted 
its walls.. The evil 
and the attack on 


upon, sending the rest of his artillery on to Bilboa, - while 
batteries were erected there, with an 18-pounder and two 
mortars he marched on at the head of three battalions on 


. 


Ochandiano, where a garrison of three hundred and eighty 
men of the regiment of provincials of Seville, commanded 
by the Marquess of San Gil, had fortified the place. They 
did not, however, surrender on the first summons, consequently 
our artillery began to play. All the houses were crenelled, 
but the principal fortification. was the church, round which 
tambours had been constructed. 

We commenced the attack at eight in the morning, batter- 
ing down some houses they were in. Eight or ten, whose 
vicinity tothe church annoyed them, were set fire to by their 
own people. Our troops after that entering the streets 
drove them from house to house, by making holes in the 
wali with a pick-axe above their heads, and dropping through 
hand grenades. By one o’clock they were driven into the 
church and its vicinity. Four thirteen-inch shells fell succes- 
sively into this edifice, which was crammed full, the last 
wounding twelve men, and killing two. As they found the 
mortar had now been brought to bear well upon it, they hung 
out a white flag. On this an officer and a sergeant stepped 
forward, but were immediately fired at from a house still in 
possession of the enemy,—the former was wounded in the 
leg, the latter shot through the brain. At this piece of 
treachery Zumalacarregui swore he would put every soul to 
the sword, unless the authors of it were given up. When 
the garrison surrendered at discretion, the men who had 
fired proved, however, that they knew nothing of the white 
flag having been hung out, and consequently only remained 
prisoners of war. , 

Here, besides three hundred and eighty prisoners, the band 
of the regiment, a quantity of provisions, one hundred thou- 
sand cartridges, and five hundred muskets, all nearly new and 
of English manufacture, having the Tower mark upon them, 
and probably forming part of those sent by the Duke of Wel- 
lington pursuant to the treaty of the quadruple alliance, were 
taken. The band was very good, and as we had nothing but 
our trumpets, drums, and clarions in the army, proved an 
acquisition: they evinced their willingness to serve Don Car- 
los. As soon as Zumalacarregui knew, however, tliat they 
required a cart or a couple of mules to carry their insfru- 
ments, he sent them off to the royal quarters. 

On entering the church, it presented a scene which baffles 
all description: knapsacks, chakos, great coats, broken chairs, 
benches, and ornaments, were scattered in all directions: in 
the centre the flag-stones had been taken up, and four of the 
killed were laid in a large hole which had not yet been filled 
up; the mouldering -skulJs and bones, turned up in digging, 
being thrown up with the earth all over the pavement. 

Early the next morning we returned to Durango, and 
thence marched on Bilboa, whither the artillery had preceded 
us. Ochandiano, invested at eight in the morning, had sur- 
rendered before night-fall. This was the last triumph of the 
Carlist chief; just as he was beginning to reap the fruit of all 
his labours, an untimely death dashed them from his grasp. 

On a fine summer's afternoon, we formed beneath the huge 
trees of the shaded promenade, alongside of which is a mag- 
nificent fives-court, and Rm our march along~- the 
dusty road, This was the last time that I saw Zumalacarre- 
gui in the saddle; his stern but noble features I had never 
witnessed wear such a gloomy aspect, rendered more striking 
by the contrast of the merry faces around him: for in an army 
there are few who judge any farther than what they see im- 
mediately about them, or trouble themselves beyond the mor- 
row; and the idea of entering a city like Bilboa, which was 
within a few leagues, and which they never doubted a mo- 
ment of taking, was, perhaps, even more agreeable than a 
march on Madrid, which was many hundred miles away. 
There was in what I have stated no imagination, as it was 
observed by every one: an officer in particular said to me, 
*‘ Look at the General!—one would say he was going to mount 
a scaffold, rather than to pounce upon such a prey as Bilboa.” 
“ He has not got over wearing his black coat,” was carelessly 
observed. This was in allusion to his having substituted a 
dress coat, on his last visits to the King, for the zamara, or 
dark fur-skin jacket he always wore over a black waistcoat. 
He had latterly put on this black coat when he went to see 
his Majesty, it having been observed to him that his jacket 
was not a fitting costume to go to court in; for he always re- 
fused wearing the uniform of a Lieutenant-General, and 
seemed to take a pride in his uncouth dress, which, excepting 
his red trousers, was only military because he had rendered 
it so. The soldiers, unaccustomed to see him thus, and he 
robably being in rather severer mood than usual when the 
made the observation, had all imagined “ That Uncle Tomas, 
as they expressed it, “ was always in an ill humour when he 
had to put on a dress coat.” 
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He never wore any of the several orders conferred wu 
him; even when at Onate, after the battle of Vittoria, Don 
Carlos threw round his neck the grand cross of St. Ferdinand, 
an honour to which a subject can scarcely ever aspire—he 
only wore it as far as his camp. In his red cap and zamara, 
his whip slung across it, he had more than once signified his 
intention of entering Madrid at the head of his favourite bat- 
talion of guides, with their hempen sandals and cartridge 
belts. 

That his death was a loss to Spain, all those that knew 
him are well persuaded. I might write a long chapter of his 
intentions in case of success—in prosecuting innumerable 
great and useful schemes, which would have gone farther 
towards the reformin® and regenerating his country, than 
those of all the self-styled Liberals. If he had ived two 
months longer, to reap the fruit of his toil, such a chapter 
might have been as interesting as it would now be weari- 
some to the reader; and if he had lived, perhaps, as Mazeppa 
says— 


“ At this hour I should not be 
Telling old tales beneath a tree.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Bilboa—Portugalete—Siege of Bilboa—Failure of Ammunition— 
Zumalacarregui wounded—Effects of it—His interview with the 
King—Activity of the enemy—Misunderstanding—Explanation 
—A parley—Weakness of Don Carlos-—Attempt to enter Bilboa 
—Death of Zumalacarregui. 


Bitsoa is about seventeen miles north-west of Durango, 
along the banks of the river Ibaizabal, or Ivaizaval, as it is 
pronounced. On approaching the city the river winds a great 
deal. The country here, although level in comparison with 
the interior, is, notwithstanding, very hilly, and the road, 
which is macadamised, is cut through the rock in many 
places. On your right and left, approaching it by the road 
from Durango, all that is visible is the massive church of 
Begonia, which, surrounded by a few houses, rises outside the 
city. On your right are some plains, partly wooded and 
partly cultivated, formed by the sinuosities of the river, before 
you reach a wide and handsome bridge of stone, which spans 
the river, and over which passes the road to Bilboa, which is 
still concealed by a hill covered with vines. On the other 
side of this bridge are a few cottages, a tolerable house to the 
left, and on the right is a venta. This spot is termed Puente 
Nuevo, from the vicinity of the bridge, although, like the 
Pont Neuf at Paris, its antique appearance belies its name; 
and here, all through the siege, the Carlist head-quarters 
were fixed. 

Bilboa, built in rather a straggling manner, chiefly along 
the right bank of the river, which, in passing thtough the 
city, where it Continues to wind as far as the principal quay, 
is deeper but narrower than at Puente Nuevo, seems, as far 
as we could judge, as besiegers, to be a handsome city. The 
left bank is also built upon, but to a much less extent, and 
that part is called Bilboa la vieja, or Old Bilboa, which joins 
a suburb, and communicates with the right bank by a suspen- 
sion bridge. The houses along the quays and in the squares 
seem all very high, regular, and well built—mostly of stone, 
with balconies, but all clean and well painted. On one square 
is the hospital, an immense building, but resembling, from its 
number of windows, a large green-house rather than a hospi- 
tal, and seeming more picturesque than solid. It is, perhaps, 
excepting Cadiz and Barcelona, the most commercial city in 
Spain, and is said to present a most gay and lively aspect. 
Of this we could judge but little, as even when the firing was 
suspended, there were but few that ventured from under the 
piazzas or through the streets. All around the city the soil 
is exceedingly fertile; and all the way to the sea, which is 
six miles off, the banks are studded with villas and country- 
houses. On the left bank, near the Bay of Biscay, is Portu- 
galete, off which the larger vessels that cannot come up the 
river are obliged to anchor. This was fortified and garrisoned 

the enemy. ‘There were then lying at Olav a little 
out of Bilboa, at the foot of the monastery of San Mames, four 
or five French and English merchantmen, and three ships of 
war; the French government steamer, “ Le Météore,” a 
French goélette, and his Britannic Majesty’s ship the Saracen. 
The officers in command of these vessels had an interview 


with Zumalacarregui, who, according to the admission of the 
captain commanding on the river, behaved very politely, and 
gave a pass for the British Consul to be allowed to communi- 
cate freely with the Saracen. 

Bilboa, in which were at that time thirty pieces of artillery, 
it would have been difficult to have taken by battering down 
the isolated forts, or rather field-works thrown up on.terraces 
round the city, and joined by a wall with a deep ditch—that 
is to say, difficult for us, who had but two eighteen-pounders 
of battering-train; our brass pieces of six and eight doing 
little damage, and our batteries being dismounted by the 
number and heaviness of the enemy's guns, many of which 
were thirty-two pounders. To storm it was comparatively 
easy, and a loss certainly under five hundred men would have 
made the town our own; and on storming it Zumalacarregui 
resolved. On the left bank of_the river, on a height imme- 
dixtely overlooking the place where the hospital stands, were 
placed three mortars; and in front of Begona, on the right 
bank, a battery of two eighteen-pounders was advanced to 
within a short distance of a terrace and wall, which com- 
manded a great part of the city. 

In the church of our Lady of Begonia, which, although with- 
out the walls, is the principal one of Bilboa, the battalion of 
guides was stationed; our ammunition being drawn up in 
carts by oxen, and ranged behind the church. To the left 
of this was a palacio. As it was found that the walls of this 
building were sufficiently solid, two embrasures were made, 
and pieces of cannon placed in them. Our batteries havin 
at last opened fire, it was reported, by nightfall, that a eon | 
was nearly effected. Lots had been drawn, and it had fallen 
on the first and second companies of guides to lead the way 
for the storming party. Zumalacarregui, in a few words, in- 
formed the men that the first hundred who entered the place 
should each receive an ounce of gold; if they fell, their 
families should be well provided for; and six hours’ pillage 
were to be given. He was answered by loud shouts, to send 
them on. At this moment our ammunition failed ; messenger 
after messenger was despatched, but the fire having slackened, 
the breach that had been made was filled up with sand-bags ; 
and, having once had time to repair it, the breach became the 
most difficult place to get over, as probably they had placed 
chevaux-de-frise, and dug trenches on the other side. Zu- 
malacarregui now delayed the storming till next night, and 
had preparations made for establishing a battery considerably 
on the left of Begona, having now decided on the wise plan of 
battering down the wall that united the separate forts, and 
entering the city; as, when that was taken all the fortified 
points and terraces round it, although commanding it, could 
-~ burn it, and must eventually surrender. 

he palacio next to the church of Bilboa afforded a most 
commanding view; and although not above a hundred toises 
from the enemy’s work, early the next morning, notwithstand- 
ing the representation of his staff, Zumalacarregui, who would 
see everything himself, went out with a telescope into the 
balcony, although the wood-work of the window was like a 
riddle, and all the bars excepting three were torn away by 
the grape-shot. The instant any one appeared in sight, the 
enemy commenced their fire of musketry; so that, on seeing 
a man so exposed, and by his telescope and black fur jacket 
evidently a superior officer, all the men lining their batteries 
and the works commenced firing on him. It has been said 
that he. was struck by one of the English marines, from the 
steamer in the Queen’s service, then in the river; but this it 
is impossible to ascertain, and it was more than probable that 
it was a Spaniard that sped the bullet which occasioned. his 
death (although a shot fired from behind a wall is scarcely a 
subject ko | of dispute,) as the marines in the battery could 
not at most have been more than twenty or thirty ; and all 
agree that a oe of at least a hundred muskets took 
place. The General came slowly out of the balcony, but 
finding that he could not conceal his lameness, he at last ad- 
mitted that he was wounded. A bullet, bounding from one 
of the bars of the balcony, struck him in the inner. part of the 
calf of the right leg, passed without hurting the tibia, and 
fracturing the smaller bone, without having force to penetrate, 
as it is usual with spent shot, dropped two or three inches 
lower down in the flesh. 

I had spent the pee night near Zornosa, about nine 
miles off on the road to Durango, and had received orders to 
join his staff, to which I had been appointed, early next morn- 
ing. As I had already been before Bilboa, and the accommo- 
dation was wretchedly bad, on receiving a second summons 
at nine in the morning, having been all the preceding day on 








horseback, I did not hurry. On reaching the vi of 
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because the General was wounded, to accompauy Burgess, 
whose medical assistance was required, but who had difficulty 


in making himself understood. He had already been gone 
half an hour. I spurred away, but only reached Bilboa as the 
General was carried, bed and all, by twelve soldiers along the 
road. He seemed in some pain, but conversed and smoked 
his cigarillo all the way, as if nothing had happened. Burgess 
had not examined the wound, as he also had only been in 
time to join him; but from the description given by the 
surgeon that attended, it was very trifling. Notwithstanding 
this, the necessity of quitting the army, and being unable to 
direct the operations of the siege, seemed to pr. y upon his 
mind. All along the road where the news of Zumalacarregui 
being wounded had flown like wildfire, the peasants and 
soldiers thronged round his couch. He took chocolate twice 
on the road, saying, “I suppose I must not take anything 
else t’ which the doctors confirmed. 

It was already, on account of the slowness of our march, 
nightfall before we reached Durango. One of the best houses 
in the town opposite the palacio, in which the King was lodged, 
was prepared for his reception. All the ministers were in 
waiting to receive him. As Zumalacarregui—which I believe 
I have already mentioned—had never been on cordial terms 
with those about the King, he received them rather bluntly. 
When they inquired whether he was in pain, he replied, 
abruptly, “Do you imagine that a bullet through the le 
does not hurt?’ On examining thé wound, it was found as 
described: he had a little fever, which augmented during 
the night. His first observation, when left by the King’s 
people, was, “ The pitcher goes to the well till it breaks at 

Two months more only, and I would not have cared for 
any sort of wound.” He was attended by the surgeon of his 
own staff—a man who had deserted over from the Christinos 
a few weeks before, and in whom he seemed to place confi- 
dence—the King’s own physician, and Burgess. The two 
former were of opinion that in a month, so slight was the 
wound, he would be again on horseback: the latter stated a 
still shorter period for his recovery, and said that, in a fort- 
night or three weeks he ought, if properly treated, to be able to 
resume his occupations. Burgess was also of opinion that 
the bullet should be instantly extracted: this was opposed by 
the other two, and even dressing the wound was neglected till 
next morning: he also opposed their putting on any bandage, 
or a Samaritan balsam of wine and oil which he said was un- 
necessary. They all three slept in the same room, keeping 
watch by turns: for my own part, being unwell, and very 
tired, I ordered the alcalde to furnish me with a lodging, and 
early the next morning returned to the General’s room. 

At six o’clock Don Carlos came to see Zumalacarregui, 
and they conversed at considerable length: the tears stood in 
the King’s eyes, and the interview was highly affecting. 


Zumalacarregui looked very pale and exhausted, having slept 


but little all night. He read over and signed several papers. 
He then desired me to inform Mr. Bu 


commander-in-chie 
and thence to Cegama, a distance of about thirty miles, 
ing through the village of Ormaistegui. Thrice after a 
of many years he 


in 


e through at full 
one Villafrance, 


of rtero, the surrender of 
of T 


by a wound that 


of one of his early triumphs. 


He died, if I remember right, the eleventh day after he 
received his wound. He was then delirious, and expired in a 
manner characteristic of hislife: he seemed, in this temporary 
derangement, to fancy himself leading on his followers in some 
desperate action ; and breathed his last calling his officers by 
giving orders to his battalions to charge or retire, 
as if he had been fighting that last battle which must have de- 
cided the fate of Spain, and where we should have seen him 
fall with less regret. With him, not alone the Carlists, but 


name, 


and which I hope she may soon look upon again. 
When I z ra 





rgess, that as his 
wound was of a most trifling description, and, besides his 
own senior surgeon, the King had sent his to attend him, he 
(Burgess) had better return to Puente Nuevo, where his 
services might be more useful to the wounded. He also 
dismissed me, to join Eraso’s staff, who, ad interim, was 
He was carried on a litter to Segura, 


lapse 


passed through the spot of his nativity, 
which he had quitted at an early age—once during the de- 
feat of the enemy on the 3d of January, when we had all 
ursuit; once after the defeat 
and the evacuation 
and Salvatierra by the enemy, when he was march- 
ing to invest Bergara; and a third time, stretched on a litter 
proved mortal, when he came to lay his 
bones within a short distance of his birth-place, which was 
only hidden from sight by a mountain that had been the scene 


pain, lost a man whose like she had not seen for long years, 
parted from him at Durango I never anticipated 


this. We had seen him always escape so providentially, and 
he was so bound up with our cause, that we had never dreamed 
that he could die. It would have seemed less strange to us if 
an earthquake had swallowed up one-half of our army. 

I returned to Puente Nuevo, but a languor was visible in all 
our operations. Zumalacarregui had battered in breach the 
second day. Although fresi pieces were brought up, this was 
never afterwards effected. The governor Mirasol, who had 
somehow gained intelligence of Zumalacarregui’s being 
wounded, had given out to the garrison the prophetic false- 
hood of his death. Their loud and deafening cheers announced 
to the Carlists their exultation. “ We have killed your bar- 
barian leader! The terrible Zumalagarregui is no longer 
with you. Have you made sausages'’of his blood, brigands ?” 
Our men answered by a very useless fire of musketry, and 
swore that the heart’s blood of a Christino should flow for 
every drop that their chief had-shed. From this moment, 
however, a great increase of energy and spirit was visible in 
the enemy. They strengthened their works, made two sor- 
ties, and fired with surprising vigour on our batteries. If the 
church of Begonia was not levelled, it was only owing to its 
massive walls. I wac in the steeple when the largest bell 
was dashed to pieces by a twelve-pound shot. Two or three 
houses, in which companies of our troops were on guard, were 
riddled like a sieve ; but being built of irame-work and plaster, 
they were unable to knock half of them down. We hada 
gun dismounted in the palacio, and the large mortar broke 
one of its spokes. How it happened I know not, but their 
principal fire seemed directed to the left of the church, where 
they battered in breach a'stone wall of great thickness, with- 
out any apparent use;'demg no further damage than killing 
four oxen; one twenty-four-pound shot going through those 
that were yoked to two carts laden with ammunition, which had 
somehow been left exposed. Two men were killed under 
the Piazza, beside the church, by shells. An artilleryman 
lost his head by a cannon-shot, and six or eight were wounded 
by the splinters of the bell, but further I heard of no loss dur- 
ing the five or six hours their heavy fire lasted. : 

A sortie was made next morning, with a view to seize on 
some cattle on a hill beside the rope-walk. Our men feigned 
a retreat, to draw them away; but finding them too wary, 
they rushed upon them, and drove them in. A captain of 
marines, an Irishman, in the Queen’s service, was killed in 
this sortie ; his name was, | believe, O’Brien. Count Mirasol, 
in publishing the official account, remarked,—‘“ My horse was 
wounded ; Captain O’Brien was also killed.” This must be 
a satisfactory reference for the men under Evans, to know the 
estimation in which they will be held by those for whom they 
are about to shed their blood. An English captain may fight, 
if not for victory or a place in Westminster Abbey, for a 
place in the bulletin next to a Spanish brigadier-general’s 
horse. 

It was next day, I believe, that I was sent by the com- 
mander-in-chief ad interim—Benito Eraso—with Lieutenant- 
Cotonel Arjona and another officer, on board his British Majes- 
ty’s brig the Saracen: Here we had a conference with the 

nglish and French naval officers, relative to a misunderstand- 
ing which had taken place, Zumalacarregui had given a 

to the British Consul to proceed up and down the river 
en the city, to communicate with the ships of his own go- 
vernment. Immediately after his being wounded, however, 
Giubelalde, who was in command of some battalions quartered 
along that bank of the river and about San Mames, had re- 
fused to acknowledge it, ey, have been given only 
for one day. The troops along the banks having been changed, 
and the orders to allow all boats with the French and English 
flag to proceed down the river not having been repeated to 
them, they had refused to allow any whatever, to go either 
up or down the river to Portugalete. This of course was but 
a mistake ; but it appears to have been an unwarrantable pro- 
ceeding, as it was detaining French and English vessels 
against their inclination, and the blockade had only been de- 
deat from higher up the river than where they were lying, 
where a double row of boats and barges had been sunk across 
the river. The Captain commanding on the river, whose 
name has escaped my memory, and the Consul, declared, that 
on their interview with Zumalacarregui he had behaved in 
the most handsome manner; and had said that those British 
inhabitants who did not choose to leave the city, in case the 
place was taken by storm, on placing the British flag over 
their doors, should have their houses respected, to which effect 
the strictest orders should be given. e had also, without 
difficulty, given permission to the English and French consuls 
and the commanding officers to go from the city to Olav 
and vice versd ; but, immediately after he was wounded, a 
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go without pillage !—we will go without the hundred ounces! 
we will go even if h— were before us!” were they incessant 
exclamations, 

If the enthusiasm of the troops had even then been taken 
advan of, Bilboa might have been captured before the co- 
lumns advancing to relieve it, and who came hesitatingly, and 
feeling their way, could have forced us to raise the siege. 
The consequences of this fresh success are incalculable. I[ 
saw one of the servants who had attended him all the while; 
it appears that, notwithstanding a continuation of fever, he had 
— in occupying himself with affairs. The surgeons 

d at last determined on extracting the bullet, but as it had 
fallen many inches lower, they kept cutting and cutting away, 
and performed the operation in so barbarous a manner, that he 
suffered most intense pain, from the effect of which he faint- 
ed; to lull this, they had given him opium, it appears, in too 

reat a dose, for soon after the bullet was extracted he died in 

elirium, as I have already described. He was placed in a 
leaden coffin in the church of Segama, the little village on 
the banks of the Orrio, where he breathed his last. A key 
was sent to his wife, a key to the king, and a third remains 
with the coffin. 

All his fortune, which consisted of fourteen ounces of gold, 
or 48/. he left to his household. To his widow he bequeathed 
only the grateful remembrance of his Sovercign; and although 
he lies without even the tribute of the humblest monument to 
tell where he expired,—in his poverty and his glory,—his 
name is one that Spain will ring with for many years to come. 
If Don Carlos ever sit on its throne, to Zumalacarregui he 
will be indebted for his success. That commander, when 
dying, left the King’s affairs in a position very different from 
that in which they stood at the period of Ferdinand’s death, 
and bequeathed to Don Carlos the means of triumph in the 
a struggle which at its commencement was so hope- 
ess. 

Zumalacarregui left a little box containing papers, supposed 
to be plans of a campaign for continuing the war. 


oh CHAPTER XXIil. 

Hopes of the Christinos after Zumalacarregui’s Death—Siege of 
Bilboa raised—Execution of two Deserters—Christinos—Death 
of Eraso and Rena—Lopez Reyna—The Writer leaves the Ar- 
my-—Origin of the Work. 


No sooner was the death of Zumalacarregui (rumours of 
which had been previously circulated amongst the enemy’s 
troops by their leaders to encourage them) known in reality 
to have happened, than the whole of their force, which I have 
stated was. in number eighteen thousand men, rapidly ad- 
vanced to effect a junction with Espartero, and relieve Bilboa. 
Some of the officers of the Saracen and the French vessels 
came to dine with me the day after we had received the news 
of Zumalacarregui’s death. Their names have all escaped 
my memory excepting Lieutenant Rogers. He spoke per- 
fectly the French and Spanish languages, and seemed a very 
well-informed and gentlemanly man. In general, the officers 
of the Queen’s army they met in Bilboa seemed to have made 
far from a favourable impression on them. 

Mirasol, the governor, anxious to gain time, now sent a par- 
lementary with a flag of truce, who stated that he was desi- 
rous of holding some communication with the besiegers. 
Lieutenant-colonel Arjona, son of the ex-governor of Seville, 
and Zaraitegui, Zumalacarregui’s sec » accordingly en- 
tered. the place. The former had known Mirasol previously. 
They soon found, however, that he had no intention of sur- 
rendering. As far as regarded himself, he behaved very po- 
litely; they lunched with him, and on departing were escorted 
by several of his officers to the gates. A mob of the most 
outrageous of the inhabitants gathered, however, to insult them 
on their They were chiefly from the commercial 
classes, or the very lowest of the rabble; and not content with 
crying out at a distance, at last pressed close on them. Ar- 
jona immediately stopped, and said he would not proceed 
amidst the insults of a set of miséreants. “We cannot pre- 
vent,” said the commandant, “the people from expressing 
their feelings.” ; 
aa said be if he could 0 impose silence, and make 

em respect.a parlementary, which everywhere was held sa- 
cred, he would return to the Gevenian’s koa: 

Oh,” said the Christino, sneeringly, “fear nothing; they. 





shall do you noharm.” “ No,” said Arjona, who was a young 
and spirited officer, “ I have no fear for myself. I might cer- 
tainly be put to death; but to-morrow a hundred and fifty of 
your officers would be dangling at the other end of Puente 
Nuevo, for Antonio Arjona.” it was at the end of this bridge 
that the officers of the Provincials of Grenada were executed 
the preceding January. 

The approach of the enemy, when too late, must have 
convinced the King’s counsellors how erroneously they had 
advised him. Bilboa might have been taken by storm over 
and over again. With such artillery, disorganised as it was, 
which the Carlists possessed, and thirty heavy pieces within 
the place, to knock their batteries té®pieces, it would have 
required six weeks to make any impression by bombarding it. 
Much precious time had thus been expended for no earthly 
purpose, while the enemy were daily recovering from their 
panic ; the death of Zumalacarregui quite Seabee their confi- 
dence. 

It was now determined to attack the army advancing to its 
relief. Carlos himself assumed the command of his army, 
Moreno was appointed chief of his staff, and Eraso was left 
before Bilboa ; but little by little so much of his force had 
been drawn off, that he was obliged to raise the siege, and we 
marched on Villareal de Alava. The Carlists were twohours 
too late to attack the enemy in positions under highly advan- 
tageous circumstances, and the Royalists having committed 
this blunder, both armies seemed afraid to engage, and passed 
each other, after a little hesitation, without firing a shot. 

On joining again the Royal quarters in quest of my leave of 
absence, I was witness to the execution of two deserters. 
They belonged to the 3d of Castille, composed of the prison- 
ers taken at Trevino, who had embraced the cause of Carlos. 
Having resolved to desert, they profited by a dense fog to 
abscond, and having met with a peasant, loaded their muskets 
before him, and, promising him half an ounce of gold if he led 


them to the Queen’s troops, swore that they would shoot him 


the instant they were betrayed. At a little distance, and 
particularly during a fog, the only distinction easily made 
between the troops of both armies, is in the round bonnets of 
ours and the shakos or foraging caps, or gorras de quartel, of 
the enemy. The peasant immediately recollected that several 
Carlist battalions of Alava wore also the foraging cap, and 
knowing the village where one of them was quartered, led 
them thither. On seeing them at a distance, the two soldiers 
fancied all was right, but when their guide got them close 
upon the village, he shouted out with all his might, Mucha- 
chos ! aqui hai dos traidores ! (Here, my lads! here are two 
traitors !) Perceiving that they were betrayed, they attempted, 
without even giving themselves time to punish him, to save 
themselves by a precipitate flight. They were, however, 
pursued, and as they did not know the country, they were 
easily recaptured. 

The march of the greater part of the Carlist army was now 
directed on Salvatierra, which Zumalacarregui had previously 
forced the Christinos to abandon. Salvatierra, a very ancient 
town, situated on the left of the road from Vittoria to Pampe- 
luna, was surrounded by an old wall of considerable height and 
solidity. Although strong at a time when artillery was either 
unknown, or in its primitive state, its walls flanked only by 
square turrets, afforded but an inadequate shelter against the 
engines of hostility employed at the presentday. But it must 
be remembered, that in the commencement of the war the 
Carlists were in the state in which all armies were before the 
use of cannon was known, and even worse, for they had not 
the means which the warriors of former times had used in the 
absence of cannon—the catapult, the scorpion, and the batter- 
ing-ram. Anything that would ward off a musket-shot thus 
became a fortification to their enemies, until, by the exertions 
and perseverance of a single artillery officer, they at last 
succeeded in manufacturing in the woods and mountains 
several of those formidable weapons, which, once obtained, 
enabled them to procure others; but that beginning was the 
difficulty. ~ 

Gu Salvatierra being evacuated by the enemy, the Carlists 
took possession, and, as usual, immediately began demolishing 
the fortifications. This, however, was a work of some time. 
We found here, chained together, labouring at them, two 
hundred peseteros and chapelgorries, who, since Lord Eliot’s 
convention, had received quarter, but were never intr 
with arms; indeed, if Zumalacarregui had been inclined to 
have made a trial of them, the soldiers would unanimously 
have refused to receive them into their company, so great was 
the hatred they always inspired: With the line, on the con- 
trary, the instant they exchanged their shako for the beret, 





they were looked upon as brethren, and treated as such. 
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Amongst these prisoners was one old man whose appear-|val of ten minutes, when they had pursued the rest, and 


ance immediately indicated him to be of a superior class to 


wasa marquess. His name I have forgotten; but he had 
rendered himself notorious amongst the liberals, and was cap- 


| spiked our pieces, they murdered those prisoners in cold 
the labourers about him. I was afterwards informed that he| blood 


; as it was after that time that the discharge was heard 
in the battery. Three of the bodies of their victims had their 
hands tied behind their backs by pocket-hankerchiefs, and one 


tured by the partida when sallying with a small escort from| by the strap of a cartouch-box, which had been cut up for the 


Vittoria, to levy a free corps for the service of the Queen: he| purpose. 


was therefore treated asa 


the a of circumstances with great fortitude. 
arrival o 


his was the first time since the Eliot convention 


pesetero. He seemed to undergo| that they were called on to apply it to the persons of Carlist 
On the) officers, although so well had 
the King the hard labour was mitigated, and the|treaty, that above four thousand prisoners had been made 


umalacarregui observed the 


next evening the marquess’s son and another officer, with a|during the last month. They had managed, as I have stated, 
flag of truce and a small escort, came from Vittoria to propose|to spike our pieces, and in a most complete manner, only 


an exchange for the family of a superior officer held prisoner 
by the enemy. This was effected. 


From Salvatierra, I followed the King through a tremen-| opened fire again. 


dous storm to Eulate, in the Amescoas. The next day he 
took up his position with fourteen battalions at Arrouniz, 
Eraso having meanwhile laid siege to Puente la Reyna, to 
force Cordova to a battle. Here, learning that my passport 
had been sent on to Eraso, I joined him before Puente. 

Ifound Eraso in .a little village within gun-shot of the 
town: this I reached at mid-day. Eraso, who was gradually 
dying of consumption, had just got up, and was at dinner. 

his man, who proved himself a skilful soldier, and ranked, 
in my estimation—although still at an humble distance—next 
to Zumalacarregui, had fought through a most disinterested 
feeling of Royalism. It was to Eraso that Zumalacarregui 
offered to give up the command, on account of his seniority of 
rank; but he, as a partisan, frankly acknowledging that he 
believed Zumalacarregui’s talents greater than his own, re- 
fused to accept it. He was well aware that he was dying; 
he had even firmly entertained this conviction many months 
before, which may have confirmed the symptoms of his disease. 
He had, in consequence, behaved throughout his career likea 
man who, with the prospect of death almost face to face, saw 
the littleness of all worldly ambition. His last exploit was the 
defeat of Espartero on the heights of Descarga, and the cap- 
ture of 1800 prisoners. When I took leave of him, and ex- 
pressed a hope for his recovery, he shook his head, and said, 
with a melancholy smile, “ At the fall of the leaf I shall be no 
more.” He prophesied truly; for about six weeks «fter he 
expired. 

I observed that he had taken all Zumalacarregui’s servants 
and household under his protection. These were mostly 
churlish peasants from the villages in which the hero of 
Ormaistegui had spent his early youth. Although he had 
evinced a preference for them as his immediate compatriots, 
they met with no places or promotion that it was in his power 
to bestow, beyond their slender merits. Eraso, before we 
parted, begged of me to give him a copy of the head of Zu- 
malacarregui: he pronounced it a striking likeness. 

As it was my intention to depart for the frontier in a few 
hours, I went to dine with Colonel Goni, of the 1st battalion. 
During dinner, we were alarmed by a discharge of musketry. 
As his battalion was on duty opposite Puente, we immediately 
mounted our horses, which, fortunately, were ready saddled, 
and proceeded to the battery. Puente la Reyna stands on the 
declivity of a hill; on the further side the river Arga runs 
before it: this end was rendered unapproachable by two batte- 
Ties on slight eminences. On advancing, we found that the 
enemy had made a sortie, and taken possession of one which 
we had erected opposite these. Having placed himself at 
the head of two companies, which were on guard about a 
hundred yards from it, we advanced, and recaptured it, with 
a ating loss, Goni being wounded but very slightly in the 


he first thing that met our sight on entering, was Reyna 
lying dead; he had received a bayonet wound through the 
heart, from which the yet warm blood was bubbling, and a 
shot through the throat; we next perceived Lieutenant Plaza 
with his: brains blown out; and seven artillery-men, all killed 
by shots that.had evidently been fired the muskets touching, 


as the clothes of two of them were burning like tinder. All] 


this happened thro the negligence of the sentinel, who 
had fallen asleep, wat had first 5 ane the forfeit of his careless- 
ness. Tired with superintending the battery all night, Reyna 
was taking an hour’s sleep between some shells, the rest 
were eating. It is supposed some spy must have crept through 
the vines, and given the enemy intelligence of this; for he so 
completely surprised them, that the artillerymen had not time 
to snatch their muskets up before they fled. From the evi- 
dence of these men, it appears that Reyna, Plaza, and seven 
artillerymen surrendered prisoners of war. “ Quarter for 
those who surrender on their knees!” cried the Christinos. 


with iron instead of steel nails; so that they were easily 
drawn out with pincers; and half an hour after the battery 
I could not get any of the soldiers, proba- 
bly from some superstitious feeling, to lend me a knife or 
scissors to cut off a little of Reyna’s hair to send to his brother, 
a chef d’escadron, under whose orders I had served, and with 
whom I was particularly intimate. I was obliged at last to 
use the sword of an artilleryman, which was very sharp. 
Reyna and his brother had been the means of saving the 
lives of many of the prisoners, and were as noted for their 
humanity as their valour. 
Two days after, when I was near the frontier, the battle of 
Mendigorria took place, in which the Carlists were worsted, 
although the defeat led to no important results. Reyna, who 
had received the intelligence of his brother’s death, and the 
melancholy token I sent him, distinguished himself by saving 
two battalions of Castille. Lopez, with five hundred horse, 
was pursuing, when Reyna was allowed to charge with the 
third and fourth squadrons, in all two hundred and forty 
horse: he broke and routed the cavalry of Lopez, and, giving 
no mercy, made a great slaughter, to avenge the murder of 
his brother. I have heard from an eye-witness, who joined 
me afterwards at Bayonne, that all the fourth squadron came 
back with their lances dripping with blood. 
Tomas Reyna, still a young man, was captain of cuirassiers 
of Ferdinand’s guard. He much distinguished himself, 
and was a great favourite with Zumalacarregui, No one 
more deeply lamented or endeavoured to assuage, as far as 
lay in his power, the horrors of civil war. Since then I have 
heard that he has become the Claverhouse of the Carlist army 
—having vowed never to-spare foes who showed so little 
kindness to his own blood. a3 
The last scene I witnessed before leaving the Royalist army 
was—as the first had been—one of bloodshed. yna was 
one of my earliest acquaintances. Few, very few of those I 
had known in the beginning of the war, a year ago, survived 
its vicissitudes—and the links of the friendships I had con- 
tracted had one by one been broken. Three days after, I re- 
crossed the frontier, and abandoned my red beret and sword 
for a round hat and walking staff. 

My object in detailing a few passages of my campaign, 
ties from notes made on the spot, has been to give some 
account of the difficulties with which a man whose exploits 
are worthy of some record had to struggle,—and what he 
achieved,—and to enlighten the public, by the history of what 
Don Carlos has hitherto contended with, as to the real chances 
of success which the devotion and energy of the Basque people 
give his cause. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Observations on the Quasi Intervention—Refutation of the Queen's 
right to it—Falsehood practised to deceive the Public demon- 
strated—Of Colonel Evans and the Auxiliaries—What they will 
probably meet with if they take the Field—The consequences if 
they remain in Garrison. 


Great as the gullibility of John Bull is universally ad- 
mitted to be, it is a matter of surprise how thoroughly a few 
of the rulers of the money market have, by bribery and in- 
trigue, for so long a period contrived to keep-him in total 
ignorance of what was going on in the northern provinces of 

pain, and which, to many, was a question of very vital in- 
terest. The greater part of the vehement supporters of the 
Queen are so, because if the throne that has been usurped for 
her should flit away, their money would vanish with it. Of 
this they are perfectly aware, but as to the justice of the case, 





Reyna and the others obeyed this injunction. After an inter- 
PART 11.——no, 40. 42 


it neither enters into their lations nor interests them. 
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have a government, however adverse they may be to it, 
crammed down their throats, even if necessary, by a parcel 
strangers and mercenaries, to make the fortunes of a few indi- 
viduals in the cities of London-and Paris. 

Of the intervention of the men gone out under Evans, use- 
less as | believe it will be, I have but a few words to say. [f| 
the extensive stockholders in the city of London imagine that 
Spain is to be conquered, like Portugal, with their gold, the 
are miserably mistaken in their estimate of the Spanis 
character. I am talking in case of their supporting her as 
they did Don Pedro; for, any ten or fifteen thousand men 
would be like a drop of water in the sea, and will do the 
Queen’s cause more harm than good. There is no limit to 
the injustice and falsehood they have been guilty of, in repre- 
senting the affairs of the Peninsula, by which they have in- 
veigled and ruined many, and will ruin thousands more— 
whose utter ignorance of the rights of the question alone en- 
titles them to our pity. 

The public were led to believe that the majority of the 
nation was in favour of the will by which Ferdinand, in viola- 
tion of the established law, altered the succession to the 
throne, on condition of its being surrounded by soi-disant 
liberal institutions. On that consent hinged the rights of 
Isabella and the exclusion of Don Carlos. There was evi- 
dently no right, according to their own reasoning, without 
this majority ; but, according to their statements, the majority 
of the people were in favour of government, which had also 
the army of 120,000 men, all the strong places, and all the 
materiel of the kingdom. How is it possible, if all this were 
true, that they should need the aid of strangers? And such 
as have been sent them—the sweepings of a country, and of 
a country,.too, in that particular resembling a hot-bed, where 
noble fruits and flowers seem to spring amidst dung and filth, 
more prolific of the latter than any other in the world. If the 
majority were in favour of the Queen’s government, it could 
have no need of auxiliaries—holding, as it does, every re- 
source—and least of all such auxiliaries as have been sent 
them. If it be not so, the right of the Queen is at once de- 
stroyed, om their own principles, arid it is a crying injustice 
to take any part against Don Carlos; for it is, then, clearly 
for the sake of lucre only. 

How the stockholders—those I mean who are innocently 
blind—can still give faith, as they do, to the statements of 
those papers which have so palpably betrayed and deceived 
them, exceeds my comprehension. Let any one take all the 
numbers of the greater part of these oracles for the last two 
years past, and they will find it repeatedly reported, that 
when the question first began to be agitated in England, 
“the Carlist faction, or rather the armed bands, represented 
as desolating parts of the kingdom, did not exist.” Although 
they had never existed, we were subsequently informed that 
they were entirely destroyed. After being crushed and de- 
stroyed repeatedly, ve met with constant and fatal defeats; 
and yet, when the intelligence of the defeat of Valdes came 
by the unquestionable authority of Lord Eliot, and the fact of 
Bilboa being besieged by Zumalacarregui was equally undis- 
puted—which certainly was enough to convince the simplest 
minds of their falsehood, for which a retrospection of their 
own contradictory and absurd statements of Spanish affairs 
since the beginning alone should have sufficed—still, after all 
this, they were as much credited as before; so anxious are 
we to believe what we wish; and people naturally say, 
* Those who hold Spanish stock at least ought to know.” 

Regarding the Auxiliaries, we are told that the great 
knowledge Colonel Evans possesses of the country is to work 
miracles—a topographical knowledge at best; and what is 
that to the knowledge Mina, El Pastor, and a hundred other 
officers on either side have, not only of the position of the 
mountains, roads, and villages, but of every path, rivulet, and 
almost the number of stones on every bridge.* Of Mina’s 
talent as a leader he knows nothing, or at Jeast has yet had 
no opportunity of developing it; and the oratorical powers he 
possesses, however useful among his constituents at West- 
minster, will be of little use among the mountains and pea- 
santry of the provinces. Some boldly affirm that his plan to 
bring the war to a conclusion is, to seize on certain com- 
manding positions. To those who know the country, this 
requires no comment. Fer the information of those who do 


They find it just, because it is profitable, that a nation on 





*On —s of a Carlist officer, who had served with Mina, 
whether this quality was exaggerated, he replied, “ We are now on 
the ——- of Sumbillio—if you were to. go to Mina at Cambaud, 
he could tell you how many inches it is long and wide, and how 


not, I shall take the liberty of-observing, that at the time the 
Queen’s army was infinitely more numerous than it is at pre- 
sent,—when the Carlist army, without a single gun, did not 
amount to six thousand men, Rodil, being commander-in-chief, 
garrisoned every large town, and fortified every commanding 
military position in the country, as far as it was possible, and 
et found that it was entirely fruitless. Now that the Car- 
Tists are thirty thousand men, possessed of artillery, which no 
longer renders it possible to fortify mere houses and convents, 
what is Colonel Evans, who, after all, is in a subordinate ca- 
pacity, to do with his six or eight thousand ragamuffins! 

As far as regards the men, they are still perfectly undisci- 
plined ; and, natural as bravery and decision is to my coun- 
trymen, supposing this first obstacle already got over, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that of all troops in the world to con- 
tend in a guerrilla warfare, they are the most unfitted. Sup- 
posing that they could defeat the Carlist battalions, they will 
only reduce it to this. It then becomes no longer a stand-up 
fight, but a war in which their antagonists will be hunger, 
fatigue, disease, and the knife,—and, worst of all, the sudden 
transitions from want to plenty. Are these, I demand, the an- 
tagonists the British soldier is calculated to battle witht And 
these, it must be remembered, are very far from being British 
soldiers. It has been fallaciously hoped that the name of 
these auxiliaries and the sight of red coats alone would have a 
wonderful effect ; but we must remember that the troops of 
the French empire had at least as wide a reputation at the 
period of their invasion, and struck, on account of their ex- 
cesses,* infinitely more terror than our own: yet this carried 
no discouragement into the hearts of the Spaniards; and the 
hundreds of thousands of these conquerors of Europe who 
perished without the glory of a single fight, fill an eventful 
page’ of Napoleon’s history, and might have proved a useful 
lesson. 

The mountains of Navarre are not the worst; the war 
would only recommence in Catalonia or Gallicia, if, the King 
were to transport himself thither, and if it were possible to 
drive him out of the insurgent provinces. It becamé a saying 
amongst the French soldiers, that the Navarrese were like 
worms—eut them in two, and two Navarrese rose up against 
you. I know a lieutenant-colonel in the French service, who, 
when Joseph was in Madrid, in leading his battalion from the 
frontier, without a single skirmish, had lost three-fifths of his 
men. Spain was then deluged by an immense army. The 
aid the stockholders can send will be but an insignificant divi- 
sion. That they will be able to reduce it to a guerrilla war- 
fare, I do not, however, for an instant anticipate, but believe 
that they will be vigorously opposed. In the first place, I am 
convinced that several of those battalions of Navarre, which, 
since the beginning have followed Zumalacarregui, and be- 
come inured to the greatest fatigues and hardships the human 
frame is capable of enduring,—accustomed during nearly two 
years to daily skirmishes and engagements, are in other re- 
spects much better soldiers than the auxiliaries can possibly 
be made for many months tocome. The battalion of guides 
of Navarre in particular, if ever they should meet them, may 
prove very different foes from what perhaps the men under 
Evans may imagine. In the next, every half hour of their 
road, while Don Carlos keeps in the provinces, the Carlists 
can take up a position, where, either they will repulse their 
foes entirely, or, if the latter carry the position, which is, 
after all, unimportant, they will find that they have three or 
four or six or eight times as many killed and wounded as the 
Carlists, and be obliged to make for the first fortified town, to 
repair their losses, subject to being harassed during their re- 
treat. Or, on the other hand, the Carlists will retreat before 
them, leading them through places like the Ulzama or the 
Sierra de Andia, where, exposed to the hot sun or the pierc- 
ing night wind, without being able to shelter one tithe of their 
force, they will be reduced to half rations, and often without 
one sinal] pot per company to cook them in, unless they carry 
their kitchen utensils with them—a pleasant addition to the 
baggage, when obliged to march through two feet of mud, or 
up and down a natural staircase of the rock. And then come 
the partidas cutting off all supplies and stragglers. After two 
or three days of such amusement, they will probably be at- 
tacked in earnest, when I know, by my own experience, that 
hungry, soaked through, and benumbed by the small piercing 
rain, and half dead by fatigue, men will let themselves be 
killed with sticks and stones without making any defence. 

From these privations a day or two’s march will lead them 
to a country, where, for about the value of a farthing, the sol- 





* Here it appears the auxiliaries have proved themselves at least 
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dier can obtain his bottle of wine; and in such circum- 
stances commend me to the sobriety of that respectable 
portion of my countrymen who have enlisted under the ban- 
ners of her glorious Majesty! And mark, that within a gun- 
shot there is always a merciless foe hovering round like the 
wolf, to make quick work with all who straggie from the fold. 
On the mules, or baggages as they are called in Spanish, it 
is with difficulty that the bare necessaries for a day or two 
ean be-carried without fear of their being cut off. For you 
cannot, if near a Carlist army, procure rations as they do; 
their partidas preventing the peasantry, nothing disinclined 
to being stopped, from bringing a single article to the Chris- 
tinos. If you send out any force to escort them, they will be 
cut off, unless half your army marches to escort a few mule- 
loads from one place and a few from another, which of course 
is a downright impossibility, if you are combining any military 
operations. If you convey with you a sufficient number of 
mules and baggage-horses, when you get along the narrow 
roads where there are precipices and glens on one side, and 
high and steep rocks on the other, and your men cannot go 
two abreast,—how are you to defend them? And yet every- 
where, directly you leave a valley on the Camino Real, such 
are to be met with. If you detach éclaireurs to reconnoitre 
above you and below you, such are the obstacles they meet 
with, you could not advance a mile an hour; and otherwise, 
if you have many baggages, although they may be in the 
centre of a column of ten thousand men, a partida will rush 
down from the rocks above, cut the throats of your mules, and 
disappear in the ravine below, where you dare not pursue 
them, leaving the carcases to embarrass the road, In the 
centre of an army of fifty or a hundred thousand men, it would 
be the same thing; your men, who can go but two by two 
between. the baggages, can offer but a feeble resistance, al- 
though multitudes are before and behind them, but who can- 
not get up to give them succour. 

If they are allowed, as some would propose in reply to 
these objections, to replace the garrisons, and remain behind 
the walls only, from what knowledge I have of the Spanish 
character, I shall be somewhat surprised. The jealousy of 
the Spaniards is proverbial, but we must understand it of 
strangers, much rather than of their women. Their consent 
to the acceptance of foreign aid has only been wrung from the 
liberal party and the army by downright necessity ; and after 
the many hard blows they have met wit, they will certainly 
not be got to fight while they are paying strangers to do 
their work for them, if those strangers are to remain in the 
garrisons. If such should be the case, I can foresee nothing 
but dissensions between them and the Spanish troops; which 
probably will, at all events, terminate the affair. We must 
not suppose they will give the English credit for assisting 
them from any friendly impulse, for they are well aware that 
it is only from mercenary motives. I am not alluding to the 
employed, but to their employers. The liberal’s class, too, 
and the population of the towns, are precisely the classes in 


. Spain where a dislike to the English does prevail; they ac- 


cuse us of things which are not worthy of refutation. ‘They 
will tell you very gravely, that when the English were in 
Spain, they had orders, while wearing the mask of friendship, 
to burn all their manufactures, which they did; and that, at 
the battle of Toulouse, the Duke of Wellington placed the 
Spaniards, according to the instructions he had received, where 
they were sacrificed, because they were known to entertain 
liberal opinions. All over Europe it is certain we have met 
with the unfortunate fate, not only of having our real faults 
and errors severely commented on, but of being more calum- 
niated and ill-used by fame than any people under the sun. 
The northern provinces of Spain, at least had retained, 
amongst the peasantry and all those classes which compose 
the Royalist party, a grateful recollection of the eminent ser- 
vices we havgrendered them; and although the same dislike 
of all born beneath a foreign sky prevails there as in the 
rest of Spain, the name of an Englishman was hitherto a high 
recommendation. As usual, we must undo all this to favour a 
party by whom we shall be none the better liked, and make 
ourselves deservedly the detestation of the inhabitants as much 
as the French have been since their invasion, and further to 
cover our name with disgrace in the eyes of Spaniards of all 
classes, 

Thus far I had written before the mercenaries had sallied 
from St. Sebastian and Santander ; and although some months 
have elapsed, and some trial has been given, I see no reason to 
alter a line of what I have recorded. In what I had ventured 
to predict, the event has fully borne me out. It is now more 
than six months since these British auxiliaries have entered 


have reaped either glory or advantage to themselves or the 
government they went to serve; and according to the accounts 
of their adversaries, and even of totally impartial authorities, 
they have met withnothing but discomfiture and disgrace, 
which unhappily they will entail on the British name amongst 
the Spaniards, who wil] not discriminate between a nation and 
the refuse of a nation, a designation to which Evan’s corps 
gencrally ate entitled. Of course there may be, and I believe 
there are, some exceptions, but I also believe them to be few. 
Whatever my private judgment may be as to the accounts that 
are to be selected as most veracious from the contradictory 
statements that have been made of the three reconnoissances, 
skirmishes, or engagements in which the Anglo-Spanish 
legion has been engaged at Hernani, Arrigoriaga, and on 
the road from Vittoria northward, I shall not here venture to 
give an opinion, as it has been my object throughout this 
work to confine myself to the narration of facts of which I 
was either an eye-witness or am enabled to speak with cer- 
tainty. 

The reader, by referring to a map, may however distinctly 
perceive that each of the two first movements was made to 
open a communication between the coast and the plains of 
Vittoria and the Ribera, by forcing a passage through the 
mountainous part of the country by the roads from St. Sebas- 
tian and Bilboa to Vittoria. Along the first of these the Bri- 
tish legion advanced to Hernani, where the first skirmish 
took place against the division of Gomez, composed of the 
rawest troops in the army of Don Carlos. This affair was 
differently represented by both sides; but neither will dispute 
the fact, that the Anglo-Spanish garrison of St. Sebastian re- 
tired toits walls, from whence along that road they never sal- 
lied again, and that from St. Sebastian to Bilboa they went 
by sea, when they did quit for the latter place. From Bilboa 
they marched several leagues along one of the Vittoria roads, 
with the bulk of the Christino army. An affair took place at 
Arrigoriaga, also differently represented, but of which the re- 
sult was again, that they retired back to the coast, or at least 
to Bilboa, from whence they had come. 

These, we are gravely told, are reconnoissances, and for the 
city politicians and fundholders this may do very well; but 
every military man must in an instant see the humbug of 
pretending that reconnoissances are made with four-fifths of a 
garrison, or all the disposable force, and in such a manner that 
the safety of it is compromised, when fifty or a hundred men 
would have answered all the same purpose. 

When the junction with Cordova at Vittoria was effected 
finally, it was by making a considerable circuit to the west, 
not by the direct road from north to south ; in attempting which 
they were twice driven back. Having joined Cordova, they 
again made the essay in this last affair of the 17th,of January, 
by marching from Vittoria northwards, to open # ¢ommunica- 
tion between the plains of Vittoria and Ribera and the 
northern coast, through this tract of country (the~ provinces 
of Biscay and.Guipuscoa) into which, since the arrival of 
the auxiliaries, they had never penetrated; the result was, as 
in the former experiments they had made, that they were 
obliged to retreat back to Vittoria, So that now they are re- 
duced to the necessity of going this circuitous route, unless 
they make a more successful effort to open the road, which 
I have very strong reasons to disbelieve. Meanwhile, day by 
day, the infantry of Don Carlos augments, in more rapid pro- 
portion than the forces of the enemy melt away, and the 
state of the case may be summed up in these few words, 

The force of Don Carlos is too great in Biscay, Navarre, 
and Guipuscoa, for al] the Queen’s troops, including the 
auxiliaries, and all that Mendizabal will ever get together of 
his levée en masse, to dislodge him. If it is attempted, they 
will meet with nothing but defeat and destruction. 

The army of Don Carlos, on the other hand, from want of 
cavalry, will never (if the Queen’s continue in its present 
state) be able to cross the Ebro and advance along the plains 
of Castille, without iucurring the same penalty. Further- 
more, Don Carlos cannot raise sufficient cavalry in those 
provinces. The country produces none, and the expense and 
difficulty of getting more than enough to supply accidental 
deficiencies from France is too t. 

The advance on Madrid will, thatefore, probably be made 
from the eastern provinces of Catalonia and Valencia; the 
former ot which is in the same state as the Basque provinces 
were a year ago; the latter as in the commencement of the 
war; and here any number of cavalry may be raised... The 
insurgents, whose organization is proceeding slowly, and can 
only be accelerated by the arrival] of repeated divisions from 
the camp of Don Carlos, are, however, too strong to give the 





Spain. Not their warmest advocates can pretend that they 


Queen’s government any chance of checking them, by any 
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force which it has now in, or which it can send to, those pro- 
vinces, without abandoning, or so much weakening its defence 
of Castille, that it would fot the shorter road open to him, 
by which he might proceed at once to the capital. Thus, 
slowly, events must work their way, and the Queen has no 
remedy (as far as human foresight ean penetrate) but in a 
peat intervention, which is now very unlikely to take 
lace. 

. The day is gone by when even a national intervention on the 
part of England would terminate the contest. Don Carlos 
may proceed but slowly ; but he loses nothing by delay. The 
Queen’s government runs the risk of going hourly to pieces 
by the breakers amongst which it is stranded. The civil war, 
which has so long desolated one of the fairest lands of the 
European continent, is not likely, therefore, to terminate very 
speedily, and all attempts that foreign powers can make, so 
far from accelerating its conclusion, would, at best, but 
smother a fire which will inevitably break out again, and 
which must and will, therefore, burn to its ashes, and come 
naturally to its end. 

Ifa French intervention had taken place, if the partisans of 
Don Carlos had been dispersed, and he himself killed or taken 
prisoner, those who imagine that this would put an end to the 
struggle, either err very much in their estimate of the Spanish 
character, or much misapprehend the state of the case. 

It is not a mere war of succession, but of the conservative 
principle, throughout the country, against the destructive one; 
and of the whole edifice of Spanish nationality against a 
small, though powerful faction. There is too much pride in 
the Spanish people, of which the immense majority are Car- 
lists, to abide by the decision of foreigners; and that deter- 
mined spirit which beat back the Moor, and baffled the efforts 
of the great modern conqueror, is still easily to be disturbed 
from its slumbers in the most Jukewarm, when the national 
jealousy is in any way awakened. 

Under these circumstances, it must be a matter of deep 
regret to every Englishman who views the question in the 
same light as myself, that the belligerent parties had been in 
any way interfered with, except as the Duke of Wellington 
interfered, by a mission of peace, to the success of which, in 
saving the lives of five thousand of the inhabitants of that 
country which he had once liberated by his sword, I myself 
was witness, during the few months only that I remained 
after the Eliot convention. The Administration which has 
succeeded that of his Grace has only added fuel to the flame, 
and fresh elements to the chaos of civil discord. 
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station in frent of the volume, and claims the first notice of the 
reader; whence it may occasionally chance to be mistaken 
by exoterics and the uninitiated for the first-born, and to enjoy 
a respect due to its subsequent but elder brethren. It is the 
Esau of chapters. It is Epilogue borrowing the privilege and 


o> of Prologue. 

consequence of this clever rule of precedence, the Pre- 
face is enabled to speak advisedly. Its dicta on the subjects 
and objects of the volume are ol results of experience, 
not shadowy vaticinations. In the present case, therefore, it 
can state that the aim of the following es has been to 
import sundry African facts into England; that these facts 
regard a colony little visited and little known, but, like all 
matters little known, the ground of much theory. 

Few spots upon the earth's face have been so uniformly 
pronounced deformities without having been seen. None 
hesitate to condemn it. It is deemed a Jand of miasma, con- 
tagion, and death. It bears the terrific and poetic title of the 
“* White Man’s Grave.” Its aspect is generally suspected to 
present a uniformity of flats, spongy with swamps, and dotted 
with tombstones, over which poisonous fogs eternally brood. 
Such opinions are prevalent,—they so occupy the mind as to 
supplant the interest due to the colony, as the centre and 
head-quarters of operations for suppressing the traffic in slaves 
on the African coast, and as the asylum and foster-mother of 
the captives when emancipated from the chains and confine- 
ment of their prison-ship. e 
With regard to the climate of Sierra Leone, and its effect 
on the constitution of Europeans, facts which cannot be con- 
treverted, and which none could desire to find assailable, 
exeept in some measure to disperse the prejudices which have 
long mystified our ideas of the colony. 

In connexion with the subject of Slavery, it may be ob- 
served, that since the following notice of it was written, 
Government has given fresh attention to the treaties existing 
with Spain. If the new convention with that power be not 
in all respects perfect, it at least enlarges the scope enjoyed 
by the British for checking the maritime traffic in’ slaves. 
The recent increase in the number of captured slave-ships on 
the coast, by our men-of-war, painfully proves the extent to 
which the trade is carried on. 
I have not touched, even, I believe, incidentally, on the 
expense of the colony to the mother-country. The reason 
was, that I have introduced no topic which did not either fall 
under personal observation, or excite a personal interest. The 
opinion that Sierra Leone is expensive, is only one of many 
fallacies hastily and unwisely adopted. One circumstance 
must be considered, which will reconcile the most economical 
of philanthropists, whoever he may be, to the continued main- 
tenance of the settlement; namely, that the large Parlia- 
mentary grants are absorbed, not by the colony for its civil 
administration, but by the means employed to enforce the 
suppression of the slave-trade. 

remiums, at so much sterling per head, for liberated cap- 
tives, many hundreds of whom may be captured in the same 
vessel; the maintenance of these unfortunate outcasts when 
received and adopted into the British territory; the vast 
establishment of the Liberated African Department, with its 
superintendents, officers, and clerks ; the complex and expen- 
sive machinery of the Courts of Mixed Commission, for deci- 
ding on the legality of captures ;—these, and these alone, call 
for considerable grants of money. The vituperated colony 
nearly repays the whole of its own civil expenses by its cus- 
tomhouse receipts and other revenues. Were Sierra Leone 
to be asgenrys abandoned, and Jamaica to be appointed as 
the future seat of adjudication and emancipation of the victims 
of the slave-commerce, no saving would be effected; but on 
the establishment of the above-named courts and departments 
upon that island, to Jamaica would be transferred the parlia- 
mentary grants, with one simple alterati t the grants 
must be considerably increased. The only question to be 
determined is, whether England shall continue to spend a 
portion of her revenue in the noble work of liberating the 
negro captive, and of crushing the system which makes our 
fellow-men articles of an infamous commerce, If so, the 
expense will be less at Sierro Leone than if a spot were 
selected more distant from the scene of. rapine, and less con- 
genial to the constitution of the liberated. Separating, then, 
the cost of the colony itself from the cost of a process by no 
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Sierra Leone is actually one of the least burdensome of our 
foreign possessions in a pecuniary point of view. 

An attempt to excite-a favourable interest in a spot which 
has hitherto looked in vain for an advocate, and to endeavour 
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if it prove not successful. The beautiful pening has, hither- 
to, received the rough treatment commonly accorded to the 
forlorn. ‘“ Strike hint hard, for he has no friends,” seems to 
be a general rule applicable to places as well as to persons. 

It will] be seen, that in the texture of the subsequent leaves, 
details concerning permanent phenomena, the origin and 
customs of surrounding tribes, and natural productions have 
been avoided: the floating froth has been skimmed, and little 
of the solid substance put forward in dry form. It has been 
80, first, because many might otherwise have been deterred 
from seeking acquaintance with the interesting but. scanda- 
lised little colony, whose gossip may amuse; and secondly, 
because the admirable work of Dr. Winterbottom, published 
about forty years ago, records such matters and phenomena 
as are permanent in that part of the world, with an elaborate 
research and sagacious discrimination that would render 
rivalry as hopeless as it is unnecessary. At the period of 
that publication, the colony was an infant, and none could 
foretell its present characteristics, describe its diversified popu- 
lation, or develope the working of the system for suppressing 
the slave-trade; neither did experience permit opinion re- 
specting the effect of climate on a European constitution. 
Native customs have not changed; the products of the country 
are the same; the peculiarities of different tribes have not 
varied; and to such as desire to step from the confines of the 
English colony, and to study by what neighbours it is sur- 
rounded, the volumes of Dr. Winterbottom will give informa- 
tion as applicable to the present moment as to that at which 
they were penned. 

In casting the eye over the map of Africa, it is gratifying 
to note, scattered along the shores of that vast and barbarous 








continent, the names of European settlements; centres of 


spreading civilization, wholesome as the well-springs in her 
own parched and desolate deserts. The Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Coast, and then the American Liberia, Sierra Leone, 
the Gambia, and the French Goree, and Algiers, may be re- 


luxury of the golden sea surrounding the sweet 
Islands, and the close, dull, unhealthy atmosphere which now 
girded us, made serious havoc amongst our gayer tendencies. 
In fact, we believed the usual stories of the white man’s 
grave, the place of our destination; and such belief is no 

iend to merriment. No one, however, seemed to entertain 
fear for himself; each lamented the probable fate of his 
friend: but that happy reliance upon one’s own good fortune 
which allows men to seek danger, and nerves them on through 
all the uncertainties of life, forbade despondency. - 

The shore of Africa became visible under our lee,—a low, 
shelvy land, which extends for several degrees in an almost 
uniformly dead level. Upon that shore the captain of his 
Majesty’s surveying ship had, the year before, been treache- 
rously destroyed by the savages. 

At length, towering mountains, blue and dim in distance, 
were perceived-ahead rising from the water. The sun set, 
and through the darkness which ensued within a few minutes, 
gleams of light shot from the hill sides; others appeareds. 
then clusters, spreading from the horizon to a considerable 
height. Sierra Leone was before us; and the number of 
these fires—which were of burning forests—proved the extent 
and Joftiness of its mountain ranges. 

Whilst slowly creeping onwards, a long stream of phos- 
phoric flashings marked the advance of a boat. A black pilot, ° 
of very American externals, boarded us. We were at the 
mouth of the estuary. 

The pilot underwent a cumbrous catechism, as is usual 
when intercourse with mankind has been nearly cut off for 
weeks. It was novel to find a black treating a white man 
with aristocratic independence. In due time, however, his 
dignity condescended to unbend itself “a few,” as he would 
have expressed it; but never so far as to allow us to forget 
that he was a free black man of Freetown, capital of the free 
colony for the location of freed slaves. If his manner was not 


The contrast; perhaps a casual one, between the ovo 
Sanary 





arded as so many bright points for the wide radiation of|free, it was because he was_ perfectly free to treat his equals 


nowledge and improvement. Reflecting on what the Ameri- 
cans, French, and English at these settlements may effect, 
and what Mohammed Ali has already effected in Egypt, the 
dreams of the African philanthropist may be allowed. to picture 
a future happier than the past. 


March, 1836. 


CHAPTER I. 


ARRIVAL. 


according to his own good pleasure. 

“ How far is it to the town?” meekly inquired the captain. 
“ A few, I guess,” was drawled out as a sufficient answer. 
“Shall we not soon drop anchor?” 

“ When we get there, I judge.” 

The captain made a different tack. 

“ Pray, sir, is the colony considered healthy at present ?” 

“ More or less, I expect.” 

he there been many deaths amongst the white residents 
ately ?” 

All pressed round, intently listening to catch the answer 
pth oy so full of interest. After a pausé,it was re- 
peated. ‘ 3 

a an you inform us, sir, whether many wh ave died 
lately ?” ; 

“ Can’t ye clew up the mainsail ?” was the sole reply. 
The captain, thus foiled, and superseded in command, 


Approach towards Sierra Leone.—A courteous Pilot.—Black Ser- quietly descended into the cabin, opened his book, nor came 
vants.—The Head of the Law.—Somnolency.—Insect Compa-|@gain on deck. 


nions.—Early impressions.—First Morning Scene.—Animation 
—A Funeral. 


For three weary days our gallant ship had apparently be-|men. Fortune kindly protected me from repulse. 


.| Having thus formidably displayed his nonchalance to the 
commander, our sable friend grew affable; satisfied with 
having demolished the master, he spoke more vag, Be the 


erhaps 


come aware of its approach towards an evil shore. No longer|he held a mere passenger lightly; perhaps his ebony heart 
cutting a rapid and gay path through legions of waves, she|had been melted at the sight of a white lady, a fellow-voya- 
had lingered as if reluctant to bear her crew to the land of ger, a phenomenon nearly as_rare as a palm-tree in England, 
pestilence and death. The atmosphere, so clear around thejand doubtless as great an object of curiosity. Amidst the 
Cape de Verds, had thickened with mist ; respiration was im-|tornado of questions which now burst upon him, he civilly 


ed by the heavy, hot air; the sea, too, had grown sluggish 


the dolphins, those rainbows of the deep, and the high-wheel- health of the Chief-Justice. 


;|ended.the anxiety of friendship by assuring me of the 
iends long parted by time and 


ing tropic bird, the only snow-flake of these regions, had dis-|distance have an electric affinity towards each other, and be- 
appeared. Every object around wore a grave and warning |fore the anchor had plunged into the deep, I found myself 
aspect. This: external gloom produced its effect upon the|seated in the pilot’s boat and darting to the wharf. Sensa- 
ship’s company. The evening sports and songs on deck had |tions are matters not to be prated about; their intensity, 


ceased to follow the toils of the day ; the men had lost plea 


sure in their amusements, and many speculated upon their|/here everything was new. Four Kroos, tattooed and 
chance of surviving. One alone, the second mate—and a fine 
tight fellow he was, ever foremost in duty or in a joke,—|pulled to the shore. 


found room for a w 
destined to return; and he died far from his native land. 
Sierra Leone labours under a singularly bad reputation 


and he who for the first time bids farewell to England, his tained their conversation in their native lan 


-| however, is encouraged by situations of extreme novelty, and 


un- 
clothed savages, with complexions well suited to the night, 


Exhausted with overpowering heat, I 


ager upon the subject. He was not/leaned back in the boat, marking the lines of fire which 





lanced from the water when ruffled by the splash of the oars, 
;|\listening to the harsh uncouth voices of the men, who main- 


and specu- 


age, 
home, and his friends, for this colony, may fairly understand |lating upon de> / reception where a visit had = promised but 
the feelings of the soldier who leads a forlorn hope. In the| announced. 


cabin, conversation naturally turned to the ill reports of the 
settlement; and our captain, who was a religious man, more 


The town, although close at hand, was not to be perceived. 
No light shone from any window ; those which had beenseen 


frequently than at the commencement of our voyage, put from the sea, of woods purposely fired for health or for agri- 
aside the chart for meditation over the Bible. | 


cultural preparation, were hidden by the intervening moun- 
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tain, A singularly heavy stillness prevailed. When the 
boat struck, one of the Kroos leaped upon the wharf, and, with 
but small ceremony, lifted the white man from his seat, and 
placed him once more upon land. 

For many days the heat had been most relaxing. On ship- 
board, the naked feet and almost naked persons of the sailors 
had been matters of positive envy to those whose station 
compelled more attention to outward show than to comfort. 
Any change had seemed to promise some release from the 

rsecution of warmth; and a vague, indetinite expectation 

arisen that the shore might prove cooler than the baked 
and cracking decks. I had, however, no sooner landed than 
a furnace a red to have opened its parching breath upon 
me. The first feeling was that of suffocation, succeeded by 
a sudden faintness, which had nearly caused a fall: a volume 
of heat rushed upwards from the ground, and some moments 
elapsed before I could proceed, leaning for support upon the 
muscular arm of the Kroo guide. Little does a stranger 
dream that habit will reconcile him to this temperature, and 
that perchance, as often happens, the glow of the tropics may 
be esteemed luxurious. Utter darkness reigned,-no object but 
the mere outline of the men was visible ; but, to compensate 
for the abeyance of eyesight, another sense was unexpectedly 
assailed. In this climate, the air around and above, and the 
earth beneath, salute the newly-arrived visiter with a flood of 
sound. Everything denotes life: a constant buzz of crickets, 
and of a thousand loquacious insects, bewilders the ear. Few 
impressions are more remarkable than that excited by the 
colton whiz and hum of our swarming and creeping fellow- 
creatures. The open air, the sheltered piazza, the enclosed 
room, are so many orchestras of pigmy trumpeters, to whose 
concerts, however, the ear soon learns to give little heed. 

Our path lay up an abrupt bank of forty or fifty feet, upon 
the crown of which, immediately over the sea, stands Free- 
town. The Kroo guide paused at the gates of a large court- 

ard. Bells and knockers being European luxuries unknown 
in Sierra Leone, he summoned attention by a long and loud 
cry. He had stopped at the mansion of a gentleman whose 
high rank in the colony was at once denoted by the crowd of 
servants who rushed from the house, armed with lanthorns 
and torches, to investigate the nature of the intrusion. An 


aera idea of a black man is usually formed upon the 
el of those negroes, with flat noses and rouleau lips, who 
trail through the streets in quest of stray pence, and endea- 
vour to increase the pity which their hideous countenances 


excite, by most pathetic drawings suspended round their 
necks, of a kneeling African in chains, writhing under the 
flagellations of a merciless white man. As well might we 
attempt to study the nature and qualities of an Arabian or a 
Barb. by ing upon the sorry jade which boasts no higher 
retensi .the shafts of a ‘sandcart. The slaves who 

d their way from the West India plantations to England 
are totally unlike the majority of the free natives of Africa ; 
they are, with few exceptions, specimens of the lowest grade 
of mankind, and are taken from certain tribes despised by their 
black neighbours. Amongst the more intellectual and more 
cultivated, as noble features, as lofty an expression, as fine a 
countenance is discovered as Europe could offer. 

The group which came forward with lights to answer the 
summons of the Krooman were chiefly youths, and all were 
dressed alike in the simplest of liveries. It consisted of loose 
white trousers, and a white shirt, very full and open, which 
contrasted strongly with the jet of head and chest, arms and 
feet. I never saw a body of servants picturesque before; 
these certainly were so. orted by the whole of them, we 
arrived at the house of his honour, distant at few paces. I 
have spoken of the darkness of night; the time might have 
been nine o'clock, yet were the inhabitants already in pro- 
found slumber. 

In England, the ready police would have bustled out and 
captured our party, who strenuously endeavoured to break 
the peace of the neighbourhood. Euphony was not the forte 
of my zealous black assistants; to create a noisé sufficient to 
awaken the sleepers, was their sole object. To the task 
they lent surprising energy ; yet every modulation between 
a scream and a growl, with the occasional harmony of both, 
were long ineffectual. Finally, pas ee aloft was heard to 
open slowly, and a nightcapped head was perceived protruding, 
which proved to be no other than the Head of the law him- 
self. A few moments realized to me the widely-celebrated 
a awe and generous welcome of a tropical host. 

y excellent friend deemed the offices of his servants 
necessary, and invited me to witness the process of arousing 
them from their slumber; an amusing task, although not by 





any means an easy one. Their deathlike drowsiness was 


= 

mentioned, and that strange and unconquerable aversion to 
the repose of a bed, which Jeads them to choose for their 
resting-place any spot where they may chance to find them- 
selves when dismissed from the labours of the day. On this 
occasion the heavy major-domo was discovered lying upon his 
back on the top of the staircase leading to the kitchen; his 
outstretched legs were dangling upon the steps, the upper 
portion of his body was reposing upon the floor of the veran- 
dah. Many rough efforts were necessary in order to still the 
booming tones issuing from his black proboscis; and, as soon 
as domestic arrangements had been concluded under his 
auspices, he again carelessly threw himself upon the bare 
boarding of the corridor, and recommenced his sostenuto solo. 
The letbargy of sleeping negroes is miraculous: nothing short 
of excessive personal violence can shake it from them: the 
bite of the insects, and their excursions over the face and 
body at night, by no means disturb them ; they acquire a habit 
of striking these intruders even whilst soundly asleep,—so 
that should they receive a smart blow upon the face or even a 
kick upon the head from a friend desirous of awakening them, 
the chance is that their hand is instantly and mechanically 
raised to clap the injured part or rub it, under the dreaming 
impression that the pain has been caused by a cockroach or 
musquito: the hand falls, and they slumber on. Cannibals 
have quiet consciences. 

Far from cool England, sleep was long denied the white 
man, simmering upon his hard mattress, with its single 
covering (and even that too weighty) of a slight cotton sheet ; 
the wise precaution of examination having been duly taken, 
to discover whether any treacherous scorpion or sly centi- 
pede Jurked beneath the pillow. Night, the friend of the 
weary, here becomes his foe, and calls in an army of enemies 
to join in hostility. The enormous cockroach crawls over-the 
body, and, if permitted, nibbles the. end of the fingers, pro- 
ducing a wound of tedious cure. The prying mantis swarins; 
a fat, loathsome green insect, held in great awe by the 
blacks, who believe that it causes blindness by attacking 
the eye with its crablike claws. |Musquitoes are not fre- 
quent, it is true; since, according to report, the climate of 
Sierra Leone is too deadly even for these persecutors of the 
human race, the offspring of pestilentia] marshes: yet, a single 
musquito in the chamber will destroy all hope of repose. The 
little bug-a-bugs, small amber ants, infesting every house, and 
eating away its wood work, spread themselves thickly over the 
bed; large tarantulas fall from the ceiling upon the sleepers ; 
gigantic black crickets ingeniously perch themselves near the 
ear in some hidden nook, and “ grate harsh music :” but, above 
all, the intolerable prickly heat plunges into the white man 
its thousand stings, and makes him start from his couch in de- 
spair. For long | attributed this torture to the malice of insects. 

Sleep had not long condescended to visit me, when the 
rolling of morning-gun fire intimated sunrise. Dimness still 
hovered around, when almost instantaneously the full glare 
of tropical daylight flashed forth, and discovered the gorgeous 
mountain-on-mountain scenery of the colony. 

Immediately in front, towering behind the town, rose the 
Barrack Hill; Leicester mountain and the Sugar Loaf be- 
yond,—a peak of nearly three thousand feet in height, clothed 
to the summit with forests of palms, locust, and pullow, or wild 
cotton trees, whose lofty and rich foliage brought the view 
apparently close to the eye. Wide streets presented an as- 
semblage of houses and huts of every shape, of every material, 
of every style of architecture, and of none; each generally 
surrounded by gardens crowded with the dark orange and 
lime trees, the soft green banana and plantain, with their 
broad leaf, and the grotesque papaw, whose slender shaft, 
graced by a handful of leaves and a cluster of green and 
orange fruit, creates the idea of a vegetable beau of refined 
lankness, sumptuously coroneted with thick ringlets and 
luscious whiskers. ‘ 

From the mountain paths descended groups of maidens, 
bringing produce for the early market, bearing on the head 
calabashes filled with red and black pines, bananas, sour sops, 
water-melons, mangoes, and other temptations for the palate. 
Next came the more loaded matrons, with the privileged 
distinction of partial drapery, carrying their little ebony 
piccaninies fastened to the back, and generally in sonnd 
sleep. Men, too, walked into the town, each exercising his 
undoubted right of choice with regard to dress, whether any 
or none, much or little. These principally brought bundles 
of coarse grass, fresh cut by the voniatie, for the days enter- 
tainment of the Freetown horses. Strings of convicts, fettered 
and bound together by clanking chains, were dragging them- 
selves to their compulsory labours. In fact, all became bustle, 
noise, and confusion in the vicinity. 


’ 
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The market-place was situated within a few yards of the|the land which his chart pronounces near, instead of hailing 


window at which I stood, deeply interested in the novelty of|the bold blue swelli 
the scene. It presented a moving mass of screaming, quarrel- generally terminate 


of distant hill and mountain, such as 
blank horizon of the ocean, to come 


ling, and bartering personages,—blacks, browns, siennas, bis-|upon a line of palm trees emerging from-the waves, few and 


tres, sepias, umbers, jet, ebony, and carbonated,—such as scattered, particularly if his memory holds 
might Seat vinoe from the ashes of Pompeii or Herculaneum, | Montserrat or Teneriffe. 
after having been charred. I fixed at once on the real locality 


of Babel. 


recollection of 


One noble exception breaks upon the monotony of this low 
shore, where the heaped-up mountains of Sierra Leone rise 


Pigs, lean even to pity, were snuffing up the hot dust;| like pyramids in the desert. 


cows, or as they are there called, “ bulls, suckling their b 
young calves, were straying through the streets, accompanied considerable extent. 


The Peninsula, now entirely ceded to the British, is of 
The northern frontier stretches from 


dering th ith smooth, glossy coats of white arid|Cape Sierra Leone, lat. 8 deg. 30 min. north, lon. 13 deg. 43 
b oi and fitlicioone guete in Shosdapde. Goats almost ex-| min. west, to the river Bunce, which marks its eastern Ger 


clusively supply the town with milk ; some few “ bulls” are dary: the ocean washes its coast from the Ca 


to the south- 


milked occasionally,-but seldom. Here be it remarked that/ern point, at Kate’s River, between which the Bunce four 


physiologists consider some human attributes to be universally |or five miles only of land intervene. 


Its outline, therefore, 


found even in the most dissimilar varieties of our species. One|nearly forms a triangle, two sides of which, and the centre, 
instantly struck me as the tattooed and solemn Akoo servant|are mountains and valleys, green with the never-fading \ver- 
entered the chamber with the early cup of @offee: the milk|dure of jungle und forest. 


had received a fair proportion of water, the mixture was per- ove 
fectly English. It is decidedly a characteristic of humanity, alk| enterprisin 
though unrecognised by Pythagoras or Prichard, that milk-| Henry, it 


men are prone to dilute. ’ 
Whilst sipping’ the "aromatic nectar,—and he who would 


Discovered in the year 1442, by an expediti 
Portuguese, under the auspices oftheir roe 
rst became interesting to the English in 1 
when the celebrated Admiral Sir J. Hawkins landing there, - 
made unsparing use of fire and sword, and, after perpetrating 


of the once 


taste coffee must throw aside Mocha, and breakfast at Sierra|every atrocity that civilization could suggest, captured some 
Leone,—as I lazily leaned through the jalousie to watch the|hundreds of the natives, put them on board his vessels, and 
graceful crown-birds, the purple and saffron cundoo, and the |afterwards sold them as slaves for-his own advantage. It was 
thousand glittermg lizards which ran flashing in the morn-|comparatively lately that England coveted its admirable 
ing sun up every wall and tree around,—and in the first en-|situation and rich resources, and colonized it. Its earliest 
joyment of return to land, inspired by the loveliness of the|history, when the principal town boasted twenty-five houses, 
prospect, the genial glow ofa cloudless #¢limate, and the|is told with tediously amusing quaintness by a fair authoress,* 
briskness of the moving scene, had lost every gloomy asso-|who wisely interweaves the account of her two voyages to 
ciation with the colony,—my eye caught an early funeral |Sierra Leone with that of her two successive spouses. 
procession, that slowly accompanied to ene of the cemeteries|was in 1793, when a trading company had obtained by treaty 
the corpse of a yoting white lady who had died on the previous|a few acres from a native chief; the exact extent of the ces- 
evening. This, thought I, is'indeed Sierra Leone, the Euro-|sion being uncertain. 


pean’s grave. ‘ 
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Geographical Notice —Extent.—Analogy between Colonies and of Bance, Tasso, Tombo, -and all o 


Governor Macaulay afterwards obtained from a chief, 
christened by the English King Tom, a district of fifteen 
miles from north to south, and four frem east to west, termi- 
nating at False Cape. Not to trace the frequent changes of 
boundary, which took place almost annually, the charter in 
1821 states the northern frontier to be the Sierra Leone, and 
that upon the south the river Caramanca. A most important 
accession was made by Governor Hamilton, who in 1824 ob- 
tained from the neighbouring chiefs the right over the navi- 
gation of the river, and added to his government the islands 

how between Tagrim 


Caterpillars.—General Turner’s proposed addition of Territory. Point and Ka Keepa Creek, which still belong to the pa 


—Surrounding Nations.—Timma Bull 





Liberia.—Dif. |together with Ro Bump, and a few other positions use 


ference of nature and object between the American and the En-| factories. 


glish Colonies. 


One more appendage to the Peninsula must not be omitted, 
—the delicious Banana Islands, which either were, or at least 


Every one who looks at the parliamentary grants is aware|deserved to be, the true Hesperides of the poetic ancients, 


that this torrid colony is maintained for the humane purpose 


There exists an analogy between colonies and caterpillars, 


of giving a home and affording means of civilization to those|less obvious perhaps than that which Maltebrun assumes be- 


unfortunate Africans who, having been conveyed by violence 


tween man and the hog, but not less true. Leaving each 


or treachery ftom their own land, and stowed into the slave|who reads to discover it, he is to be informed that Sierra 
ships and condemned to the slave markets of America, have| Leone is now in its second stage of improvement towards the 
been captured whilst upon their passage by British cruisers,|gorgeous perfection of the butterfly; rather torpid, perhaps, 


and emancipated. To restore each slave to his original tribe 


but not on that account Jess like the chrysalis. A tradi 


would be impossible ; to land all upon the territory of any na-|Company at first held it, and managed, or mismanaged, ‘its 


tive chief would be to renew the miseries of bondage ; the 
climate of Great Britain, and of all her colonies excepting 


those in which slavery was legal, would cut off the children of| generosity of purse well and widely known. 


the tropics: it was, therefore, advisable that some spot should 
be appropriated for the purpose of receiving them, with soil 


concerns at pleasure. Government then adopted the found- 
ling, and still continues to show its paternal solicitude by a 
The extent of 
territory had been considerably augmented at one time bya 
celebrated governor, General oo who, from motives of; 


adapted to supply their wants, and climate congenial to their| humanity and policy, extended the colony by treaty with dif- ° 


constitugions; one, moreover, conveniently situated for the 


ferent chiefs as far as the Mungo or Little Scaries River on 


earliest reception of slaves captured along @ particular line of|the north, and enlarged its southern limit to the division be- 
coast. The whole process of slave liberation as carried on at|tween the river Sherbro and the river Gallenas, noted for its 


the present moment, from the detention at sea to the clear- 
ance of the King’s yard, will be detailed in due place. 
The windward coast of Africa includes the space in which 


slave traffic. His object was in accordance with the ostensi- 
ble purpose of the colony, the suppression of slavery ; and, ifa 
private opinion may be offered, the means taken to further 


the slave-trade is most rife, and takes its name from the direc-|this object were extremely judicious, and atgued a knowledge 
tion of the trade winds, which constantly blow from certain|essential to the good administration of local affairs,—that of - 
quarters. It comprehends Senegambia and Guinea; extend-|the®habits and dispositions of the neighbouring tribes; a 

ing from Senegal, in lat. 16 deg. north, to Cape Palmas, in| knowledge fast disappearing before the stern determination of 
lat. 4 deg. 26 min. south. The shore is generally remarkas|the surrounding potentates to exclude white men from their 


bly flat, especially from the Bullom shore to the 


ambia; so|dominions. Had the proposed acquisitions of General Turner 


much so as to present a singular sight to the approaching |been approved at home, that recent insult to the British of- 
voyager, of trees in long lines, apparently growing out of the|fered with impunity by a black chief, Dalla Mohammadoo, 
Water, their foliage and lofty stems standing in full view| whose town is visible from the English Government-house, 


often for many hours, whilst the land beneath remains unseen. 


It is almost like a mockery of hope to one who has been spend- 
ing weeks upon the sea, when he.is at length looking out for 


could not have occurred; and that market*of slaves, filled with 
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the once free inhabitants of Sierra Leone, and English subjects, 
had not existed. For it is notorious that a considerable traffic 
in slaves, by means of kidnapping, is carried on in Freetown 
itself, capital though it be of an English settlement for the 
— purpose of suppressing slavery. A Mandingo himself 
told me—and these Mandingos have the credit of being the 
slave merchants in chief—that Freetown, the residence of all 
the officers of Government, is by fat the*most iavourable place 
for buying or kidnapping men upon the whole coast. There 
are many reasons why the exact relations borne between 
Sierra Leone and the surrounding nations should be inade- 
ately and incorrectly ascertained. The Government saw 
t-to disallow General Turner’s addition of territory, and “to 
forbid the ratification of the treaties. The Bulloms in conse- 
quence being their own masters, enjoying an impunity and 
independence which they once offered to resign, and holding 
the English in considerable derision, undo the good which 
has been done, by returning into slavery those who have been 
rescued from it by the British men-ol-war. It is therefore 
a matter of gegret in this point of view, if in this only, that a 
-fair opportunity was permitted to pass of checking the exer- 
cise of this African impulse, At the period at which the de- 
cision was made, however, there is no doubt that circum- 
eography owes an 


stances warranted it. 

Every writer who prates incidental 
apol Mine must be, that before I had again breathed 

mglish air,—and a difficult thing it is to do so tor many days 
after return from the clear atmosphere of the South,—several 
humane gentlemen interested in the slave question had the 
effrontery to assure me that Sierra Leone was a town; others, 
that it was an island; and some, that it was a mere church- 
yard, where foolish people went of their own accord to bury 
themselves. To clear away error, which should be known 
only by name in this century of improvement, it has been dis- 
tinctly shown that Sierra Leone is a peninsula of considerable 
size, and it will be shown that it contains many towns, many 
churchyards, and claims many islands. It may, moreover, be 


worth stating, that it is encompassed by numerous nations, of] 


various names, fame, afd colours, each of which contributes a 
unit to the very diversified population of the colony. 

The country itself was originally ceded by the Timmanees, 
or Temanites,* for they use either appellation; a set of sturdy 
savages, warlike as bulls, cunning as serpents, intellectual'as 
their neighbours, and as fair as animal ebony usually is. 
Grateful remembrance compels acknowledgment of their hos- 
pitality towards strangers, who restlessly leave the comforts 
of white society to plunge into ‘the wild recesses of these 
foresttowns. Should a Timmanee ever learn the gree-gree, 
or magic of reading, it is only equitable that he should herein 
find testimony borne to the decent treatment which a Pootaht 
received when in the midst of his people, and far from white 
men’s abode and white men’s influence. 

The estuary, unwisely named the River, Sierra Leone bor- 
ders the north of the colony, and its epposite bank is held by 
a cowardly and treacherous race called Bulloms, and is known 
as the Bullom shore. This low wooded bank, and even the 
houses or huts of the principal town-residence of the usurper, 
are distinctly visible from Freetown, the distance across the 
estuary at this part» not exceeding six or seven miles; and 


beautiful is its appearance through the amber atmosphere of 


those sun-bright regions, where all nature appears to be seen 


through a coloured glass: indeed, it requires an effort of ima- 
gination for a stranger to feel the reality, to people it with its 
own savage and heartless inhabitants; it is so soft, it is so 


tranquil, and yet so beaming. 


wf 


that the res 
would not 


Jong leaves to the sea breeze. 


'o the east of both the Bullom shore and Sierra Leone 
id, who 

eat- 
with finger and thumb; who worship 


spread in wide dominion the potent Timmanees afor 
taught me the seer of sleeping’ on mud-banks, and 
ing rice and palm-oi 

the devil .fervently, and offer their wives to strangers. 


worthy race they, nevertheless, and a curious; and shall have 


a chapter to themselves. 


The Bulloms of Sherbro, or the Sherbros, pronounced 


The Bulloms are nearly the zero of the thermometer of 
African civilization, and although so close to Sierra Leone 
tive inhabitants might telegraph each other, it 
so safe for the white resident of one bank to 
cross the river to visit his caoutchouc-skinned brothers upon 
the other a#*it is to pass the Thames at Rotherhithe ; at least 
this was the case when last I saw its palm-trees waving their 


“ Saybras,” are to the south of the colony; and, as d 

some singular friends im that excellent nation also, they shall 
be spoken of advisedly, Strenuous advocates are they for the 
free-trade system—in slaves, and, being men of high princi- 
ple, practise what they approve. The Caramancas increase 
and multiply to the south of these, for ‘the benefit, it would 
seem, of the slave-merchant rather than for tieir own com- 
fort. They are well known in the West India Islands as stout 
fellows. It needs not to speak of the autocracies beyond ; of 
the Feys and the Deys, the Kittims and the Bassas, who carve 
the backs of the women into patterns of filigree-work, and 
‘Chop the faces of the men into.the semblance of wire gauze. 
Of the Foulahs and Fellatahs, Mandingos, and , Kroos 
and Ibbos, Akoos and Papaws, much might be said, and some- 
thing shall be said. They are as thé stars around the moon, 
unnumbered, and nearly innumerable; puzzles to physiolo- 
gists, and joy to the kidnappers. 

The situation of the British settlement is fortunate. This 
opinion is cettaiffly liable to controversy, and cannot be thrust 
upon-any against his will; but being the result of information 
and inquiry, it may be offered. It must be borne in mind that 
in colonizing this romantic spot two laudable ends were in 
view; the suppression of a sea trade imyslaves, and, ulti- 
mately, the civilization of the Blacks. Liberia, sometimes 
carelessly contrasted with it, aims at the latter object alone, 
as the best means of attaining the former; but, until the moral 
and social constitution of the negro undérgoes a fadical 
change, active war with the slave-merchant must be com- 
bined with the more pleasant process of humanizing. The 
schoolmaster, however zealous, when sent abroad into Africa 
for this purposejimust go hand in hand with the Admiralty: 
the rod will effect little without the co-operation of a long- 
eighteen ; ‘ages must elapse before the immemorial customs 
of” a people become obnoxious to themselves, especially when 
the ¢hange is brought about, by strangers. In the mean- 
while the poptlation of kingdoms is passing away into slavery, 
or to that death which alone can rescue thousands from its 
fetters. : 

In casting the eye down the western coast of that vast con- 
tinent, whose interesting and Malthusian characteristics are 
slavery, polygamy, and cannibalism,* it is impossible to re- 
strain a throb of pleasure when from time to time the name 
of a European settlemept breaks the Jong liné of barbarism. 
Like its own green oases in the wastes of the desert, are the 
names of the French Goree, the British Gambia and Isles de 
Los; then Sierra Leone, the philanthropic mother of »philan- 
thropic offspring, the American colony of Liberia, and the 
Cape. When these centres of civilization are considered in 
connexion with what France may do in Algiers, and what 
Mohammed Ali has already.done in Egypt, dreams may be 
pardoned which give a vivid picture of the future improve- 
— and future greatness of a now degraded section of man- 
kind. 

There. is no need for invidious comparison between Liberia 
and its coadjutor in the same laudable work. If rivalry exist, 
it should be that honest struggle to draw out principles to the 
utmost in practice, which yet owns the cause to be one and 
the same,—the amelioration and happiness of the, human race. 
One circumstance is generally overlooked by such as find 
pleasure in contrasting, and by those who endeavour to exalt 
their own favourite by injudiciously dishonouring the other 
colony; and this is, that whilst the American settlement is 
decidedly far in the advance with regard to intellectual culti- 
vation, producing literary proofs that it is so in journals well 
edited by negroes, and showing, that while salaried officers 
are not indispensable to good government, (its rulers and 
magistrates being chiefly blacks,) yet the population have not 
started in the first instance from utter and unmestrained 
savage life; whieh is the case with the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of Sierra Leone. The black colonists of Liberia have 
not only learned the arts of civilised life, but in some measure 
have enjoyed opportunities of acquiring that moral, or im- 
moral tone, which runs through white society. They have, 
previous to their emigration to Africa, resided either as ser- 
vants upon estates or as free proprietors of dand in the United 
States of America, and have therefore brought with them 
into the country of their untutored forefathers a stock of civil 
and social knowledge, as well as an impulse to improvement. 

It is not so in Sierra Leone. In a colony containing thirty 
thousand blacks, twenty-eight thousand at the least have first 
trodden the British ground in the complete nakedness of _ 

‘om 
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* See Job, chap. iv. v. 1. 
+ Timmanee, signifying a white man. 





son, and crudeness of mind and heart, of the savage fresh 
* According to physiologists, three infallible preventive checks. 
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his native bush. Cargoes of men in this condition, captured 
by the British squadron, are yearly dispersed through the 
towns or located in villages in the Peninsula, not only igno- 
rant of every art and every social relation, but without a com-, 
mon language. It is no ground of just offence, no stumbling- 
block to the warmest friend of the negro, that. among these 
literature does not as yet flourish; it is no stain upon the 
Government that these are not yet admitted as members of 
the colonial council. If as yet the swarthy outcasts, who 
have fortunately found an asylum in the mountain and valley 
of Sierra Leone, have learned no more than to prefer quiet 
cultivation of the earth,\and security of person and property, 
to lawless plunder and ee danger, tranquillity to rest- 
lessness, clothing to nakedness; if their experience in com- 
merce has been Timited to the daily supply of the markets in 
Freetown, and the system of honestly giving and honestly 
receiving equivalents; if their ambition, now deadened to the 
glories of successful kidnapping, has no higher exercise than 
in striving, through frugality and patient industfy, to acquire 
wealth sufficient to substitute a stone-built house with English 
furniture for the slovenly wattled hut of their native country; 
if, in short, the black colonists of Sierra Leone are behind 
their more cultivated and enterprising brothers of Liberia 
magno intervallo, enotgh has,resulted to justify the most ar- 
dent hopes of the most benevolent, and to make every En- 
glishman look with pride upon the settlement which his na- 
tion maintains for so noble a pu {t is not only vain, but 
foolish, to desire a sudden conversion from degradation to per- 


low woods of the Bullom shore. The inland country, to the 
west, is intersected by the waters of the Port Logo, Rokel, 
and Bunce rivers, varied with. many a green island, and bear- 
ing many a little canoe, formed of the trunk of a tree, and 
paddled by sturdy savages. The aspect of the country imme- 
diately behind Freetown is bold.and imposing ; it is a ‘succes- 
sion of evergreen mountains soaring one “above another. 

No site for a town more’ lovely could have been selected, 
had charms to the rs been the sole guide. It.is not possible 
that gloomy forebodings should thrust themselves forward 
when a stranger arrives, and for the first time looks upon the 
glowing bosom of the estuary, scarcely rippled by the light 
aits and gentle tides of these —— quiet Bullom 
shore, green to the water’s edge; the sweep of that am- 
phitheatre of undulating mountains which appear to be: em- 
bracing the capital for its protection, gaping with enormous 
ravines and dark valleys, and clothed with never-fading 
forests: The, town itself is piéturesque. It rises frome the 
water’s edge, and gradually creeps up the sides of the sur- 
rounding hills, with its white dwellings and prolific gardens; 
whilst in the distance, emerging from high woods, appear the 
country mansions of white gentlemen, with patches of ground 
devoted to the produce of coffee and fruits. The style in 
which the houses are.generally built throws an Oriental cha- 
ratter over the view ; they are as n of wood as of stone, 
and are washed white or yellow }*piazzas, with pillars at due 
intervals, support the verandahs, and secure a shady walk in 
the open.air even during mid-day; the verandahs exhibit 


fection; the transition from the habits of a savage to those of| rows of jalousies, a kind of venetian blind painted green; and 


the man of refined mind must be gradual. A banana requires 

time to become ripe, and the»over-luscious mango sweetens 

only by degrees. After all, the mass of improving savages in 
Sierra Leone presents tolerably honest members of society. 

a men might be found in London’ when the nights are 
ar . 
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the roofs, principally formed of layers of thin dry wood called 
shingles, project to a great distance; with wide eaves. The 
reater number of dwellings stand ina court-yard or in a gar- 
en; causing the extent of space covered by buildings to be 
much greater than in a European town of equal population, 
and giving it, from the foliage of luxuriant trees, a health 
and fresh appearance. It is flanked on either side by a b 

of clear water, which never fails in the most intense weather 
of the dry season. The channel of these streams may be 
easily traced by the abundant vegetation. The prolific bounty 
of Nature, which makes the spot so beautiful and so exciting, 
and almost invests the busy streets with the charms of the 
country, is, however, one of the causes of that evil name 
which pestilence has fixed upon Sierra Leone. The public 
ways are no sooner watered by the first showers of the wet 


Beautiful Situation—Public Buildings——The Church.—Its Meta-|season than they appear to be converted into fields; the most 
morphoses,—Clock controversies.—Chapels.—“ Lady Hunting | frequented thoroughfares become nearly impassable from the 
Tom’s Collection."—Fort Thornton.—Attack of the Timma-|dense herbage that rises beneath the feet, particularly the 


nees.—Barracks.—Singular distribution of the Town. 


indigo, which is constantly cut down to allow the common 
movements of the inhabitants. : 


Tue face of the Peninsula is studded with towns and vil-|. One. advantage in the situation of Freetown, and that a 
lages. These do hot in general boast a large population, and|valuable one, results from the whole width of the town 
not many can claim the honour of a single white resident.|from east to west being directly upon the ocean, and: conse- 


The inhabitants are liberated slaves, who have been rescued 


quently open to the full benefit of the coo] breezes which dai'y 


from the slaver, and distributed through the various districts|set in from the Atlantic. The houses face this quarter ; and 
of Sierra Leone. The capital of the colony, however, is con-|as the sun, during the whole of the hot or dry season, shines 
siderable both in extent and in numbers, and enjoys the privi-| from the south, the European lives in shade, and escapes the 
lege of being the seat of commerce and of government. Here| infliction of its intruding glare. : 


, the white men, whether colonial officers or traders, take up| — In the midst of the town three peculiarities are immediately 


their abode; the noble anchorage in front is covered with the} noticed: the total absence of uniformity in costume ; ‘the 
men-of-war upon the station, and the merchant-ships which|dead silence which reigns in the streets where no wagon, 
arrive from England for the purpose of being freighted with| cart, or dray of any kind is employed; and the want. of inns 
teak and camwood. The Mandingo and the Foulah gold-\and hotels, no such accommodation existing when I visited 
finders journey some hundred leagues to reach Freetown, and|it. White strangers are not induced to select Sierra Leone 


to cheat the white man into a 


‘ l ard bargain. The Kroos,|as a watering-place,.or for a summer excursion. All Eu- 
those singular beings, voluntary slayes as they may be called, ef 


therefore, with the exception of naval men 


people its streets after their hazardous voyage along the coast) home floats. with them, who arrive at the colony, seek i 


in slight canoes. Serracoolets from the 


interior find their|some definite pur 


and in connexion with establish 


way led by curiosity or the hope of traffic; the Timma-| residents. If public officers, public residences are 

nee, whose fathers ceded the territory to the English, occa-|them, destined for their reception; if mercantile, intending 
sionally revisits the birth-place of his ancestors. Here too,|to settle permanently, letters of introduction easily ure 
are found the quick, intelligent Maroon, and the haughty Set-|a welcome and hospitality. An hotel was rie bey few 


tler. In fact, 


town is distinguished from all the other years since—it was not wanted—and the specu 


towns by the circumstance of its being selected by the volun-|| Of the amazing circuit occupied by the buildings of the 
tary colonists, both white and black; for, although all in|capita)l, a very limited portion is inhabited by Europeans,— 


Sierra Leone are nominally free, those who have been eman- 


t which immmediately borders the sea.. are not ar- 


cipated, or the involuntary colonists, have dwellings assigned together, but often at long intervals; the intervening*” 


them at the option of the Governor. 


The capital stands immediately upon the shore of thie| the lowest blacks. 


space being filled with clusters of the lowest huts or sheds of 
No taste, however, has developed itself 


estuary, at the distance of about five miles from Cape Sierra|so strongly as that which urges the mere toil, inorder to 


At this point the arm of the sea, which is fifteen 


be enabled to build-a house like that of white man; and, 


miles in width between the Cape and Leopard’s Island, nar-| where ample remuneration for labour is joined toa frugality 

rows to six or seven. To the left, the shore is broken into a pecans abstemiousness, the taste is often gratified. It 

—t of little ‘bays, with moderate hills gently rising above,|requires a longer intercourse with the usages of polite 

waving with palm-trees; in front is the wide Sierra society to reconcile the African to the burdensome Juxury 

Leone, glittering in constant sunshine, and bordered by the|of clothing; and I well remember a man and wife, whose 
4 . 
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scanty apology for dress bespoke the ill-humour with which 
they Ae gem any concession to the arbitrary demands of 
decency, glorying in the possession of a dwelling raised of 
stone which not only door and window, but a second 
story. The comforts of a European are invaded by the 
vicinity .of these negro hovels; for as the negro is not only 
dignified with equal privileges of freedom with his white 
beighbour, but often entertains an ungrateful arrogance 
the plea that the white man is but a casual intruder 
in the land of; the African, little attention is paid to the 
domestic convenience of those whom he would call, with 
Addison, “the pale unripened. beauties of the North.” 

The number of white residents throughout the peninstla 
of Sierra Leone bears no proportion to that of the blacks. 
It fluctuates but little; the majority being stated officers or 
clerks in the different colonial departments. In 1833, eighty- 
four only, including the ladies of such as had married white 
women, were to be reckoned in the entire colony. Of these 
seventy-three dwelt in Freetown, with, however, between ten 
and eleven thousand blacks, out of the thirty thousand under 
British authority in the settlement. 

The dwellings of the Settlers and Maroons, the superior 
coloured inhabitants, are mingled with those of the Europeans, 
so that, although the thatched hut of the Jaloff, or the Congo, 
is occasionally seen thrast amongst the better houses, this 
portion of the capital is, comparatively speaking, both neat 
and well built; for the Settlers and Maroons, the one tribe in 
possession of actual wealth, and the other living.in the re- 
collection of property now passing from them, have imitated 
either the style adopted by their European neighbours or that 
to which they had been accustomed in their lost homes, 
Jamaica and America. 

The arrangement of Freetown is remarkably uniform; it 
has evidently been prompted by considerations of convenience, 
cleanliness, and health. Ina line with the shore, upon the 
first line of forty or fifty feet in height, is a fine street con- 
‘tinued through the whole extent of the town, from the market- 
place to the exercising ground behind Fort Falconbridge. At 
right angles to this, and-sloping upwards to the first swelling 
of the Barrack Hill, are several more, parallel to each other, 
inhabited by the principal Europeans, and graced with the 
‘chief public buildings. Rapid increase_of a population con- 
‘stantly receiving. the additions of several hundred at a time, 
the cargoes of captured slavers, and the grant of Crown lands, 
under the superintendence of the governor, assisted by a 
‘colonial surveyor, have permitted the developement of a plan 
striking and healthy. Each street is continued in-one streight 
unbroken line as far as the ground will allow.. All are at 
right &ngles to one and parallel to another, and, toa spectator 
placed upon an eminence in the a represent the bars 
and cross-bars of a gigantic gridiron. No lanes or alleys are 
permitted, and every way is at least sixty feet in width. This 
extreme openness, increased by the gardens which separate 
‘each house, expands the town to an extent greater than that 
which many an English city of much larger population re- 
‘quires; and a ride entirely round it would pass over several 
miles. At the foot of the rocky heights which suddenly 
‘break upon the regularity of the streets, are long suburbs of 
huts, continuing along the Pademba road until stopped by the 
stream which , Sa at the root of the Leicester Mountain. 
The lofty and circular Barrack Hill is encompassed by these 
huts, the habitations of emancipated slaves, still in a lower 
stage of civilization than could be supposed possible so near 
the quarter of the whites, and within the range of their con- 
stant rides. These parts of Freetown, the most extensive 

most populous, present a wesry succession of hovels, 

ed of a few rough stakes plunged into the ground, 
wattled and plaistered with brown mud; some suburbs, as 
‘that of the men, consist of wicker sheds, five or six 
feet square, covered with dry leaves and boughs; others, of 
circular hutsgwith conical roofs. The papaw, plantain, and 
banana grounds attached, are repeated in unvaried succession. 

In the E quarter, fronting the sea, are situated the 
principal public buildings ; some of them prodigies of archi- 
tectural effort in the opinion of the blacks, since they rise, to 
the height of three stories. Government House is a 
wooden box, supported upon a story of stonework, and pre- 
senting an appearance resembling a floor-cloth manufactory. 
The sole pomp which announces its dignity consists in a black 
soldier pacing beneath a rude piazza at the entrance, and a 
carriage-way, more ornamental than useful, guarded by two 
grim stone lions, the only animals of the name to be found in 
the Mountain of Lions. 


painted white in imitation of Government but of more. 


massive and lofty pretensions. The military too, loitering in 
its precincts, in the pride of red coats and black countenances, 
are more numerous and equally haughty. Memory, happy in 
not a few reminiscences of hospitality connected with these 
edifices, is fain to quote a veritable proverb: 


Fronte nulla fides; 


which being interpreted, means to say, tliat excellent men 
and excellent dinners are sometimes found within coarse 
specimens of architecture. 

But the Church stands foremost, if it yet stands at all, in 
importance and interest. -It is hailed by the distant voyager 
as nearly the only Christian temple upon the coast; for I am 
given to understand that there is none,at the British settle- 
ment on the Gambia. It is a sataka* to the savage Satan- 
worshipping Bullom.; a stumbling-block to the contemptuous 
Mussulman ; a sanctuary to the matrimonially-disposed canni- 
bal; a roughashlar to colonial masons; a hobby of successive 

overnors; and an item in the national expenditure of 
$0,000/. It has been many years in progress ; and, aJthough 
several times finished, has constantly had portions taken down 
in order that the taste of different influential patrons of the 
arts might find indulgence. When I first Saw it, the tower 
was endeavouring to rise under the languid efforts of many 
black masons ; @nd when, upon finally quitting the colony to 
return to England, I bid a last farewell to the place where the 
more devotional of the European residents are wont to take 
their Sunday morning siestas, nearly three tiers of stonework 
had been added, The arches of the choir-windows had ori- 
ginally been Gothic, but a fastidious governor preferring the 
circular to the pointed, the walls were pulled in pieces to 
allow of the change. The first tower, being considered as too 
diminutive, was replaced after a series of years by one of more 
ponderous dimensions; this again, being deemed unnecessa- 
rily large, shaged the fate of its predecessor; and the present 
bids fair to satirize its designers as severely as either of those 
now no more. 7 

In former days, the market is stated to have been held 
within the shade of the sanctuary, and its floor to have been 
covered with the half-naked women and piccaninies, who 
bought and vended; the rapid putrefaction of meat, which 
speedily renders the, air around intolerable, must have dis- 
persed any odour of “sanctity that might have otherwise 
survived this indecent misappropriation. It-is not difficult to 
understand with what feelings and opinions the grave Maho- 
metan Foulahs and Mandingos, so tenacious of the sanctity of 
their own mosques, must have beheld this desecration. _ 

An amusing, and not very serious controversy, has arisen 
with respect to the ultimate purpose of themew tower. The 
story,.jocosely told me, is probably correct to some extent. 

The capital .as yet _no public*clock for the admo- 
nition of its wide population. The inconvenience of this want 
is the greater, because, in consequence of the excessive 
humidity of the atmosphere, which corrodes the. finest steel, 
watches soon become useless, and the Foulah blacksmith—the 
goldsmith, jeweller, and whitesmith of Freetown—is not able 
to repair them. In one-of the cellars of the Colonial Office, 
or in some equally secure custody, lies the machinery for a 
clock ; -long has it lain there, and long may it continue. The 
cause of its concealment and inactivity is simple :—Together 
with the works, four faces arrived from England, that dwellers 
in each point of the compass might meditate upon the flight 
of time. . Now;.no resident mechanist is sufficiently skilled in 
wheels and pinions to comprehend the mystery of connecting 
the movements which should rule a quadruple set of hands. 
Four dial-plates, it is true, may be made to ornament the 
respective walls of the metropolitan tower, but one only can 
be contrived to carry revolving fingers, and to one-quarter 
only of Freetown can the lapse of life be accurately mea- 
sured. Which shall ve selected as the favoured quarter is 
therefore the difficulty ; each-.puts in its plea, and argues 
thus:— 

The right honourable the colonial chaplain urges, with 
show of reason, the high importance that the pastor should 
know when to seek his flock, and the melancholy state of 
those who wait for spiritual food whilst he, unconscious of the 
hour, cannot hasten to feed them; and moreover, the throb- 
bing anxiety of sable pairs who cluster round the churchdoor, 
w of wooing and impetuous to be wed, on Mondays and 
on: Theteday’. Nor do these pleas lose their entire force 

it should be conceded that the hungry, when offered 
their weekly supply of religious nourishment reject it when 








The Commissariat is likewise a huge rs building, 








* Devil-temple. 
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presented, and generally sleep their appetite away ; and that 
Quashiba and alliloo have sieady pve old-in connubial 
happiness according to their native rites, and are prompted to 
covet a second marriage at the Christian altar, only in as 
much as custom warrants their wearing European clothes 
upon the occasion in the morning, and drinking themselves 
into intoxication in the afternoon. 

Government House, in the second place, claims the privi- 
lege of the sight of the clock, should one be erected. If the 
honourable chaplain sees it, it must be invisible to the go- 
vernor; and if any person in the colony should be punctual at 
divine service, the duty of good example surely rests with his 
Excellency and household. The officers too at the barracks, 
and not less the troops, and the army surgeon, an invaluable 
individual in this European’s grave, dwell upon the same side. 

But a third party must be heard. This embraces the gen- 
tlemen of the principal remaining departments of the state, 
the residents of the Commissariat, of the Colonial Office, of 
the Liberated Department; also the schools, and the thick 
populace of the King’s yard, who would be defrauded of their 
share in the general advantage, should either the governor or 
the chaplain be gratified. 

Lastly, east, south, and west having been respectively 
claimed, the north puts in its petition, It fronts, or did front, 
the mansion of the chief justice, of the judge of the high court 
of mixed commission, and the Custom House ; and faces the 
vessels of war and of commerce in the river, which alone con- 
tain more white men than reside in the whole settlement; 
not to mention the impressive effect it might exert upon the 
wondering minds of an entire nation, the Bulloms upon the 
opposite bank, who have no other method of distinguishing the 
hours than by Jooking to the sky and pointing to the sun’s 
place with their finger. Adhuc sub judice lis est. 

Besides the church of the Establishment, are) several cha- 
pels ; for the blacks, natively given to superstitious awe of 
spiritual beings, are converted in large numbers from their 
pagan errors. They are prone to religious belief, which, 
when unguided by truth, exfoliates into a thousand fantastic 
notions, but which willingly casts them aside and enters. into 
the sublime mysteries of our faith. 

The Maroons are not considered to cultivate religious ten- 
dencies with the order and perseverance of the old Settlers, 
who represent the most favourable specimen of a black Chris- 
tian community in the colony. Few Settlers or Maroons 
attend the church, but they possess places of worship varying 
as much in style and size as in sect. Settler Chapel, so 
called, is a highly respectable conventicle, where black 
preachers of education inculcate Calvinist tenets to dense and 
steaming congregations. Wesleyan Methodists abound, espe- 
cially amongst such of the Maroons as-‘profess any creed. 
Baptists, whose peculiar ceremony, so fearful in our cold cli- 
mate, would be a luxury at- Sierra Leone, are not numerous; 
but in place of this, a sect well known to us, they have pro- 
fessors of doctrine classing themselves under a name peculiar 
to themselves. 

“You go for hear preach-palaver this time?” said I to a 
settler woman, one fine summer morning, as she tripped along 
with the air of a queen; her best ear-rings gleaming in the 
sun, her naked feet trampling the burning dust with solemn 
ae her white pocket-handkerchief ‘and Bible in- 

imating her serious ;* -pala- 
= caine rs purpose ; = go for hear preach-pala 

“ Me can go for hear God-palaver.” 

“You go for hear the chaplain make God-palaver ?” 

“‘ Me no go for hear chaplain.” 

: What are you—an Independent ?” 

“What matter for then you tink me for Independent?” 
said she contemptuously. 

© Do you attend Jehovah Shallum ?” 

Me no love Jehovah Shallum—me no Wesleyan—no 
Moravian—no Church—no Independent—no Maroon—pish !” 
on sect do you prefer then ?” 
x! me no sex—am j , ion—- 
Seummae x Lady Hunting Tom’s collection 

Grass houses, mere sheds, receive many congregations of 
worshippers, in the extreme suburbs. They are certainly 
public buildings, although not more conspicuous than a fragile 
cow-house in a rural district. 

The Mahometans have not as yet raised a mosque; but its 
embryo, sufficient for the purposes of prayer, exists in Foulah- 
ps The devil-temples, universal on this part of the coast, 
th the only sacred erection of many tribes, do not sanetify 

€ termites’ nests of the Freetown district, nor dare presume 





to introduce themselves in the picture of the Angle-negro 
metropolis.- . 

ae ar the bosom. of the Barrack Hill is Fort 
Thornton, built after the return of the whites from their 
heroic concealment in the bush, upon an attack made by the 
French some years ago. It commands the town and harbour, 
and everything else—excepting awe. The structure, although 
well built and massive, is beginning to crumble away, from 
want of due repairs. A few small pieces of artillery le upon 
the walls, dismounted and rusty, and the sole garrison con- 
sists of an old ewe goat, arid some Guinea fowl. 
Upon the sward, however, in front, are five or six guns of 
small calibre, used to alarm the sav around upon his 
Majesty’s birth-day, and to return salutes from the shipping: 
this process is highly ludicrous. A French frigate chanced 
to anchor before Freetown for repairs. Intention to do honour 
to the British flag was announced by an officer, who 
ashore to ascertain whether any British flag would be hoisted 
in the town, and whether the salute would be duly returned. 
The next morning, a small jack appeared upon a pole at Fort 
Thornton; a much handsomer one instantly rose to the mast- 
head of the Frenchman, and the shores rebounded the thunder 
of her artillery. mes 

At the first discharge, the negroes of the town were thro 
into consternation; they rushed together from all quarters; 
the market was instantly forsaken; goods, chattels, fruit-and 
umbrellas, were abandoned; crowds es like sheep in a 
panic; and, before the twenty-one had ceased, a hundred sur- 
mises were rife amongst them, the least of which was de- 
vastation and death. The roar died away; thrilling suspense 
for a moment domineered over the terrified black citizens, a 
large body of whom had gathered together at the foot of the 
wide street in front of Fort Thornton. Their alarm was soon 
re-awakened by a fire above their heads; and, as the repeated 
shots blazed from the turf before them, they imagined de- 
struction from either.French or English inevitable; women 
hid themselves, and children screamed; the bulls and swine 
and poco curante goats alone pursued their wanderings undis- 


mayed. 

The warlike Timmanees, however, once had the ing, 
on invading the colony, to. march “ to the fort itself; 3 
though repeatedly repulsed, repeatedly renewed their attack, 
oe even to the mouths of the guns; and if they were 
finally compelled to abandon their siege, it was-from the 
carnage that had weakened their forces, and the inability of 
undisciplined savages to make a lodgment—not from awe of 
the black bulwarks. 

The soldiers, all of whom are negroes, even to the sergeant- 
major, dwell in barracks nearly a mile from the town, whose 
long rows of suburban huts encircle the base of the Barrack 
Hill. The builditg is nobly situated, being constantly open 
to every current of air, and above the reach of fogs which 
sometimes hang over these low nds. The temperature 
of the atmosphere*at the barracks is generally two degrees 
under that of the town beneath, making a residence in them 
comfortable as well as wholesome. - Deaths now rarely take 
place amongst its inmates. 

From this spot the prospect is inspiring. Far down beneath 
the feet, diminished into a miniature, sleeps the quiet town, 
extending in front its open streets of white and verandahed 
houses, with their gardens of fruit-trees, to the water’s edge ; 
on either side are the clustered strings of brown huts in the 
suburbs of the natives, resembling lines of small ant-hills, and 
occasionally graced with a red or white rag attached to a 
pole, an ofring to the devil, and probably quite as efficacious 
in tempering his mood, and of gently repelling the visits of 
his’ familiars, as the horse-shoe of our own civilised farm- 


ses. 

Beyond the wide waters of the estuary is the woody outline 
of shore of the savage. Cape. Sierra e exalts itself to 
the left; to the right, on an arm of Leinster mountain, the 
race-course, the glittering rivers,-with their islands; and the 
land of the Timmanees;~whilst behind, the mountain masses, 
waving with evergreen forests, terminate in the bold cone of 
the sugar-loaf. : 

The remaining public buildings are more worthy on. ac- 
count of their adaptation to the purposes for which they were 
destined, than from external design. Wood is a material too 
largely employed to permit the developement of much taste ; 
= unfortunately for the aspiring negro Nashes and Wyatt- 
villes, Gothic, Grecian, Saxon, and Saracenic structures are 
equally unknown. The chief exceptions to frame buildings 
are the market and jail, or court-house, which are constructed ' 





* Lady Huntingdon’s connexion. 


in ponderous strength, of a dark ferruginous stone, easily 
worked. : 
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The shops of Regent-street would blush could they see 
their fellows of Sierra Leone. A large room is set apart for 
Tetail business by the wholesale merchant; who sells ever 
article, from tons of ivory and teak, gold-dust and sunwedl 
to a single needle or a wafer, a nail of t tape or yard of thread. 
The room is called a store, and of such stores a dozen may be 
found in the metropolis. One will represent all.~ As the 
small contributions of many exceed a large payment from one, 
the store-keeper wisely and warily seeks the custom of the 
blacks, who are as the sand, rather than the whites, who are 
as the Phenix. The store exhibits strings upon strings of 
beads, of blue, white, and amber glass, certain Jures to the 
= sex; a less copious, but more expensive show of coral 
nds and necklaces entice the lover to extravagance, that he 
may woo his coy mistress with the costly and never-to-be- 
refused present, to deck her slender waist. The next potent 
temptation is a goodly collection of bottles, containing rum 
and Hodgson’s ale, at which even the abstemious Mussulman 
casts a longing eye, but which he may not purchase, unless 
under the shallow pretence of medicine for a sick wife. Um- 
brellas, incentives to marriage, from the splendour which 
they throw upon that august ceremony, are suspended in 
rows. Palm oil, red and odoriferous, the favourite sauce for 
rice’; yams and soap, iron pots, scissors and knives, blue cotton 
handkerchiefs, hats and cheeses, tobacco and tea-cups, are the 
most prominent articles in a Freetown shop. I was once ho- 
noured by a commission to enter a store, and purchase a 
watch-glass for a European lady. After vain inquiries at 
several, Fortune favoured me, as a swarthy store-keeper de- 
clared that he a considerable assortment: so few 
applications had been made for them, that some time elapsed 
before they could be discovered, hidden behind porter-bottles, 
frying-pans, straw-hats, and similar anomalies. None would 
fit the small watch; whereupon the shop-keeper, selecting 
two of the least, observed, “Sir, you may consider yourself 
fortunate in obtaining a watch-glass in Freetown; I alone in 
the whole colony keep them; I have chosen two, which I 
doubt not you may contrive to grind down with a stone, and 
you may not break both. I shall only charge five shillings for 
them; if both are broken, I will look for the smallest of those 
which remain.” They were not worth a tenth part of the 
fase demanded, even allowing the merchant a profit of a 
undred per cent., being the commonest article manufactured ; 
no others, however, were to be procured within three thou- 
sand miles. 

The stores profess to comprehend within the catalogue of 
their contents, haberdashery, linen, and silk, with what vera- 
city will be seen. Upon reviving the masonic lodge, a past- 
master needed a blue ribbon for the binding of his apron. 
None was to be obtained of any quality or width whatever. 
A pattern had been sent the round of” the mercers’ shops, 
colour alone being the sine qua non: at length a stdre- 
keeper, zealous of showing his peculiar resources, or of grati- 
fying the gentleman, who held one of the highest offices in 

e colony, despatched a special messenger with the result 


of a Jong and anxious search. It was about fifteen inches of|solemn haug 


faded ribbon, which had once been green, but had become 
freckled and worn with age; an enormous sum was de- 
manded. 4 

In the wide streets of Freetown, one sight only bears an 
English stamp—the rum-shops, corresponding in comparative 








it with avidity. He can sustain no fall in the eyes of his fel- 
lows. The patch of yam and plantain-ground attached to his 
hovel generously supports him without requiring labour durin, 
the chief portion of the year; and, should he refuse to toi 
himself, his wife, the black man’s slave, toils for him. The 
conduct of sailors who are occasionally allowed to come 
ashore from the European vessels, throws a species of patron- 
age over the exhibition of drunkenness; and many a dull ne- 
gro is proud of sitting down by the side of the white man and 
quaffing with him, patiently enduring the contemptuous treat- 
ment of the British seaman as long as he may partake of his 
rum. I was once particularly struck with the dignified con- 
tempt with which a Mandingo Mahometan regarded the mate 
of a merchantman who was reeling towards the wharf through 
the principal street, bent double, and roaring incoherent sen- 
tences; a Krooman and a Jaloff were assisting him on either 
side, and grinning with amusement at the abuse which he 
heaped upon them for daring to take hold of a white man, 
although unable to stand without their support. 

There is a singularity in Freetown, perhaps peculiar to it- 
self. It has been compared to Constantinople, Smyrna, Malta, 
and Alexandria, by those who have visited the Levant, in 
respect to the variety and contrast in the costumes and na- 
tions of its inhabitants.. The African town probably exceeds 
either of these cities in the number of its tribes, certainly in 
difference of dress. But the distribution of the quarters of 
Freetown is unique; it being an aggregate of several dis- 
tricts, named from the inhabitants of each respectively, but 
not distinguished by any obvious line of demarcation, parts of 
the same street being sometimes in different districts. The 
Christian quarter of Constantinople, and the Jewish sections 
in English towns in olden times, demonstrate a feeling of ex- 
clusion not operating in the divisions of Freetown, where the 
rights of all are equal. 

The Settlers, free blacks, and voluntary emigrants from 
America, are a community associating little with the other 
inhabitants, and reside in that quarter of the metropolis called 
Settler-town. Next to them, on the east, are the abodes of 
the Mahometan tribes, Foulahs and Mandingos, known as 
Foulah-town. Maroon-town, in which Maroons principally 
reside, spreads to the west of Government House; then Jaloff- 
town, and Soldier-town, beneath the barracks. The cluster 
of wicker huts built by the Kroos is called Kroo-town; and 
Congo-town stands upon the eminence, peopled by natives of 
Congo. 

Heprecoatatinet of between twenty and thirty distinct na- 
tions, of perfectly different language and costume, form the 
population of Freetown, few of whom have as yet given up 
their native dress and habits. The colony has not been suffi- 
ciently long established to amalgamate the many and jarrin 
elements. The English official appears abroad with rigid an 
unbending adherence to hereditary and national tastes, con- 
ceding as little as possible to the change of climate and so- 
ciety. “The Mahometan, imperturbable in self-satisfaction, 
makes no approach to European customs, and parades in 

iness past his theoretical Christian and practi- 
cal pagan neighbour. The Settler, with American tone 
and remembrance of former importance, cannot be mistaken ; 
the European garb and African countenance are sufficient 
tests. The clever Maroon shows features so marked as to 
attract the notice even of those who are not aware that Carib 


number, in attraction and in custom with the gin-temples of|and Spanish blood flows in his veins. The inhabitant of the 


London.: The stranger may stroll day after day without dis- 
covering any similarity between the metropolis of this colony 
and that of the mother-country other than this the most re- 
pulsive and degrading. He may yield to the flights of an 
Imagination excited by perpetual a by the glowing cli- 
mate, the luxuriant vegetation of the Tropics, the never-end- 
ing vesiety of race and costume, manners and customs of wild 
tribes of men, whose i nce of what is right leads him to 
look leniently upon their errors; but the pleasurable is suc- 
ceeded by regret, when he beholds the throng of rum-drinkers 
choking the-entrance of the spirit-shop. here moral dis- 
cernment and social decency are naturally dormant, it might 
be well to check facilities for acquiring brutalising habits. In 
countries where the mass of the lower orders are at all ad- 
vanced, the indulgence of a taste for spirituous liquors con- 
duces to poverty, a loss of station, and privation of the neces- 
saries of life; upon those who have never risen from the 
blank of savage existence, it has a more pernicious effect. 
Disturbances. have arisen in Liberia from the authorities 


Kroo coast, a well-knit muscular fellow, who refuses to be 
burdened with more weighty clothing than a white or striped 
ket-handkerchief lightly bound around his loins, displays 
is nationality by the tattooed skin and black-burnt line upon 
his face, and his awe of Satan by the charm or talisman tied 
to his waist and ankle. These five classes reside in Free- 
town from choice; and, although the whole of the population 
of the Peninsula are equally free in the cognisance of the 
Jaw, these alone, with the exception of casual visiters, have 
sought the colony of their own free will. 
he remainder are either slaves liberated from the slaver 
at sea, or their descendants, and bear appellations sufficient to 
form a copious catalogue. Amongst them are to be found men 
from every slave tribe, to describe whom would be to write a 
dissertation upon many kingdoms. They are chiefly brought 
from the rivers to the south of Sierra Leone, from the Cara- 
manca to the Bights, and for the most part differ from the 
Maroons, Settlers, and Foulahs, in more crisp and woolly hair, 
a more flat and cartilaginous nose and receding forehead, pro- 


checking the use of ardent spirits, because there is no sense of|jecting heel, and a countenance either dull from intellectual 


degradation, no consciousness of debasement. The Ibbo, who 
arrives at Sierra Leone a creature of sensual impulses, when 
presented with a new animal gratification, naturally grasps at 


void, or ferocious from uncontrolled passions. The Ibbos, 
Akoos, Papaws, ( Bassas, and Bonny 
tribes, are perhaps the most numerous, varying more in the 
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character than in the degree of their barbarism. Of these, 
fresh contingents are annually added to the free subjects in 
the settlement, according.as the British cruisers are success- 
ful in capturing vessels freighted with human eargoes. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VOLUNTARY COLONISTS—Christians. 
THE SETTLERS. 


First Nucleus of Black Population —Old Man’s Narrative —Ame- 
rican War.—Loyalty and Losses.—Nova Scotia.—Offer of Mr. 
Clarkson.—Arrival at Sierra Leone.—Disappointments and Suf- 
ferings.— Agricultural Advancement.— Dysaffection— Present 
Degeneracy, and Causes. 


Tue colonists must be divided into two great classes, the 
voluntary and involuntary ; the first of whom are subdivided 
by the natural complexion, being either blacks of African 
descent, or whites. The former bear an overwhelming pro- 

rtion to the latter, and moreover, with the exception of the 
Feces, must be regarded as permanent residents, whilst the 
European is migratory. In sketching, therefore, an outline 
of the Freetown society, precedence is due to the more im- 
portant negroes. 

Ina district where the European is but an intruder, although 
a useful one, and where the principle of equality between 
possessors of any skins, whether absorbing or repelling the 
rays of light, is acknowledged; where, too, the black man 
does not scruple to assert a right of dominion, innate, although 
at present in abeyance, eee in favour of mere colour 
must a suppressed, he motto adopted for the colony 
should be 


“ Nimium ne credi colori.” 


The “Settlers,” a name arrogated by themselves par ex- 
cellence, and quietly conceded by those who see more ad- 
vantage in present prosperity than in remembrance of renown 
long passed away, may not wear the grasshopper of aboriginal 
import, but were the earliest community which sought Sierra 
Leone in a body. Of the four superior and distinct classes, 
they live upon a past reputation, being at present in a state of 
rapid decay, and contributing less to the well-being of the state 
and their own comfort than the Maroons, the Foulahs, or the 


men. 

The history of this people is interesting, painfully so if their 
own account may be believed; and it does not appear to 
differ, excepting in fulness of detail, from the published state- 
ment of the commissioners who were instructed to report 
upon the society and general state of Sierra Leone. The new 
and additional facts given me by themselves explain, rather 
than oppose, the statement of the official summary. 

The Settlers were free blacks, proprietors of cultivated land 
in the southern states of America previous te the war which 
released the United States from allegiance to the mother- 
country. These people remained loyal throughout the con- 
test, and at its conclusion had iost their all by fines and 
plunder. The’ English. government, as a compensation, as- 
signed them residence and lands in Nova Scotia; but the 
climate proved iujurious to the natives of the south, and the 
seasons baffled an -agricultural experience gained in the hot 
latitudes of Carolina and Virginia. A mercantile company, 
which had purchased a belt of coast upon the north shore of 
Sierra Leone, with the double object of commerce and 
amelioration of the negro race, under the auspices of Gran- 
ville Sharpe, Wilberforce, and other philanthropists, made 
offers to the uncomfortable Nova Scotian negroes, of convey- 
ance across the Atlantic to the country of their forefathers ; 
and an assignment of lands, free of impost, in a climate 
bar to their constitution, and adapted to the same 

juce as that of their forfeited estates. The free grant 
promised consisted of twenty acres for each man, ten for his 
wife, and five for each child. Tempted by the many induce- 
ments held out by this change of situation, upwards of eleven 
hundred embarked under the auspices of the admirable 
Clarkson, through whom the proposition had been made on 
the part of the company, and by whom the fulfilment of the 
‘sti was guaranteed. 

he hopes of the company were raised by the good cha- 


culture. Many had received education ; cotton, coffee, 
and tobacco had been cultivated by them; and the soil of 
Sierra Leone was rich, fertile, and varied, , 

These hopes have fallen. Who now regards this once 
respectable community, the staple of the colony, with other 
feelings than pity, and how many upon the spot itself deny 
them even this? I took an interest in this unhappy people; 
no sufficient cause was publicly assigned for their degeneracy. 
At the house of a respectable old man, one of the original 
Settlers, with several of the best and oldest around, sufficient 
cause was shown. Whether the tale was correct in all its 
particulars; whether memory, grieving in the sad difference 
between the present and past, and soured by years of disap- 
pointment, represented the history of calamities in harsher 
outlines than an unbiassed witness would have drawn, is a 
matter necessary to be weighed. The story was a melancholy 
one; it came from the lips of a faded old man, ‘and was 
corroborated by a circle of listeners. Whether correct or 
imaginative, the narrative is believed by themselves, and will 
a represent the manner in which they brood over. their 
lot darkly and cnprofitably. The substance and much of the 
wording are giver as spoken. , 

“When the American war of independence broke out;” 
said the old Settler, “I held a farm of three hundred acres in 
one of the southern states: my cotton and coffee plantations 
succeeded well; I was comparatively rich, and thrivi 
perously. The Americans, then called rebels, called upon 
me, as a free proprietor, to join them in the cause of freedom; 
but I would not; my ‘fidelity remained firm to my King. A 
fine, or contribution of a hundred pounds was, however, fevied 
upon me, and shortly afterwards I was compelled to pay a 
hundred pounds in addition. Nevertheless I was determined 
to continue loyal. Party feeling ran high; every man who 
did not assist one party was sap to favour the other. At 
last, a further contribution of three hundred pounds was de- 
manded; this sum was raised with diffieulty: yes,” cried the 
old man, with an energy amusing enough when it is consi- - 
dered that this contest ceased for above half a century,— 
“T had five hundred pounds taken from me because I would 
not be a traitor to the king. Eight days afterwards I was 
riding in the road by my farm, out of spirits, when a company 
belonging to an Irish regiment of the King’s troops came up; 
they seized me,-called me disaffected, ill-treated me, took my 
horse from me, and, marching to head-quarters, drafted-me as 
a private into one of the regiments. “Prose that hour I lost 
sight of my Lape wi During the war, I served to the satis- 
faction of my officers, and gained the rank of sergeant ; at its 
conclusion, offers of grants of land in Nova Scotia were made 
to all of us who were in similar circumstances. I obtained 
one of fifty acres, uncultivated of course, in place of my good 
and productive farm of three hundred acres. The nature of 
the climate rendered the soil altogether unsuited to the crops 
which: I understood, and’ to which I had been accustomed, 
such as coffee, tobacco, and cotton; and length of time elapsed 
before the ground would repay the labour bestowéd upon it. 
When the good Mr. Clarkson, in the name of the Sierra 
Leone Company, made overtures to’ our prc to abandon 
Nova Scotia for the warmer shores of Africa, thirty. acres 
were promised each man and his‘ wife, and five for each child. 
We considered this small lot of ground- worth ac 
being persuaded of its productiveness, and adaptation te the 
cultivation of such sibbuce as we had been accustomed to 
raise. We rejoiced at the thought of returning to the warm 
and fruitful land of our race, able to draw from its inexhaus- 
tible resources the treasures of which out negro brothers who 
dwelt there were so ignorant, and we felt a pride in consi- 
dering that we were blacks about to revisit the country of 
savages, with some small stock of education, and that we 
might lead others to may Sew ne Eleven hundred and 
thirty-one arrived here in the year 1792. It was in the rai 
‘season, when the water fell incessantly, covering the 
like a deluge for between four and five months. We were 
landed: no houses at that time were ready for our reception’; 
the ground had not even been cleared ; all was impenetrable 
bush; not only was there a want of cloth and provision, 
but no means existed of procuring either. y had been 
swept off by malignant faver; the spirits of the survivors were 
only sustained by the influence which the kind and gentle 
disposition of Mr. Clarkson and his superior mind had acquired 
over them, and the warm attachment and confidence with 
which all of us repaid his goodness; in fact, every one trusted 
him. This was a fatal year; at one six or seven died 
daily; and upwards of seven hundred were oppressed by fever 
at once, whilst without shelter and without proper We 





racters borne by the Settlers, and by their knowledge of agri- 





desired our promised grants of land; here we experienced a 
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second disappointment; li had- been guaranteed to us, but 
of this little all was re excepting one fifth. Instead of 
thirty-five acres of | land, I obtained a grant of seven for 
myself, my wife, and child, and even this was entirely wild 

My case was that of all; all fared alike; the excuse 
being, that in promising a larger gift, the company had over- 
rated the extent of their territory, and that Mr. Clarkson had 
not been authorised to raise our expectations as hehad done. * 
Many were disgusted, and many went from the colony to the 
neig bouring tribes of natives; rather preferring to dwell 
with the savage, than to submit to so a breach of en- 
gagement. For my part, my wife and ¢ depended upon 
my exertions; and, in spite of every obstacle, I succeeded in 
clearing the bush, and for seven years laboured to bring my 
little farm to perfection. These grants, such as they were, 
had been promised free of all charge, as we surrendered pro- 
perty in Nova Scotia, of large extent, to receive them. What, 
then, was our surprise when, after having suffered so much, 
and toiled for years to gain a seanty livelihood from our little 
plots of farmland, and made them worth something, the 
government called in our original grants, alleging them to be 
imperfect, and issued others, inserting a clause which made 
them liable to an annual quit-rent! This treatment caused 
much debate, and debate led to great excitement ; the Settlers 
had always borne a good name for sobriety and honesty, and 
had-not deserved this injustice, I had given up three hundred 
acres, which my father had possessed before me, in the ser- 
vice of the King, and obtained fifty for them .in Nova Scotia. 
I had in surrendered these on condition of receiving a 
grant of thirty-five in Sierra Leone free of tax, and with difli- 
culty obtained seven of wilderness; and, now that it began to 
be productive, an annual charge was fixed upon it. 

“ Our people were at that time well regulated amongst 
themselves, under the sanction of the governor. Throughout 
our part of Freetown, named from us Settler-town, persons 
were selected to act as inferior angen or constables, to 
be answerable for our general gi conduct, as well as to 
watch over our comfort. Tenth-men et the interests 
and controlled the behaviour of ten neighbouring families, and 
hundred-men were appointed to superintend hundreds. In 
furtherance of these objects, they were accustomed to meet 
together in general consultations. . When the threatened 
land-tax was announced, they assembled to consider whether 
it were best to accept these renewed grants and pay the im- 
post, or to abide by the original agréement.- Whilst so occu- 
pied, a party of soldiers marched to the spot, forced. an en- 
trance into the assembly, and fired upon them. Indignation 
became vehement: the party which refused to deliver up 
their grants rapidly cane» the flame spread; and a large 
body of the Settlers, embracing the bulk of our young men, 
crossed the brook where Foulah-town now stands, and, having 
taken this position, commenced discussion as to the best: steps 
to be followed,—whether to leave the colony, to which they 
had freely come, or whether to try the effect of urgent re- 
monstrance. 

“ At this juncture the Maroons arrived at Sierra Leone. 
Fresh from the sanguinary war which they had long main- 
tained in their mountain fastnesses in Jamaica against the 
British disciplined forces, the Maroons had no sooner landed 
here than arms were put into their hands, and they were 
commissioned to use them in reducing the Settlers. to obe- 
dience. This commission our new fellow-colonists obeyed 
with alacrity. The Settlers yielded; the old men and women 
returned to Freetown, and for the most part abandoned their 
grants altogether ; whilst many of our yo! men entered as 
sailors for distant countries, crossed over to the Bullom shore, 
or wandered amongst different surrounding nations. Few 
remained with us. me were banished to the territory of the 
Bulloms; amongst. the»rest, with his father, Prince Stober, 
one of the most enlightened blacks in Freetown, perhaps in 
the world, and now so esteemed and respected as to receive 
invitations to the table of his Excellency at Government 


ouse. 
“The Settlers were completely disheartened. They had 





“ Mr. Clarkson is the only man calculated to govern the people | 


who came with him ; for, by his rier | manners, and mild, be- 
nign treatment, he has so gained their affections and attachment, 
that he can, by lifting up-his finger, as he expresses it, do what he 

with them.” Falconbridge’s Twa Voyages to Sierra Leone, 


p. 139. When the settlers made remonstrance, and quoted Mr. 
Clarkson’s promise, they were told“ that it was not uncommon for 
“Mr. Clarkson to make prodi 
“ it was more than probable 
Idem, p. 206, f 


and extraordinary promises,” that 
e was drunk when ie made them,.”— 





}do- so, but we should be han 





no spirit to pursue their improvements; few of our young 
men continued in the colony, and even these ceased to take 
interest in agricultural employment. The farms, no longer 
cultivated, returned to their present state of wild bush; for 
the older men were losing their bodily strength and stimulus 
to exertion, and no longer enjoyed the assistance of their 
sons." The few amongst us who still held our grants, and 
struggled on to maintajn ourselves upon them, saw our labours 
frustrated by the thievish propensities of liberated slaves, who, 
becoming numerous, and being located immediately near us, 
plundered the farms without scruple or check. Once,” said 
the old man, in ending his story, “ we were considered the 
hope of the colony ; whatare we now! Those who originally 
knew us are dead or are away. ‘There are none to speak for 
us. Our numbers are diminishing. In a few years not one 
of our race will remain, and our very name will be forgotten.” 

The Settlers are at present almost limited to old people and 
their grand-daughters. The foregoing history will account 
for this curious statistical fact. Young men are to be found 
amongst them, but in small proportion; and intermarriage of 
Settlers is rare, livelihood being precarious, and their general 
condition decayed. The elder generation chiefly depend for 
support upon their grandchildren, who are the laundresses of 
the colony. 

The interior and the furniture of the house of an old Set- 
tler, which I sometimes entered for the sake of a ‘palaver, 
were European ; maps and drawings appeared upon the walls, 
and the table was covered with books of standard repute and 
ancient date, together with sundry pamphlets and religious 
works, The gray-haired patriarch had none of the uncouth 
attributes which generally belong to the negro; but his de- 
meanour was quiet and polite, and his language on the whole 
correct. The favourite topic of his conversation was:the luck- 
less fate of his people; and the tone of feeling seemed to par- 
take of more sorrow than bitterness. His grand-daughters 
Hagar Achem, and her sister, Sarah Wilson, an acknow- 
ledged black belle, of formidable aspect, washed for his be- 
nefit. His aristocracy betrays itself in gout; their humility 
and filial tenderness lead them to the brook. 

Eli mentioned the cause of his having abandoned his fields. 
Persevering even after the quit-rent commotion, he obtained 
prizes for coffee and sugar. He planted cinnamon and sowed 
rice; but in-vain. The liberated slaves, or “Captives,” as 
they are sarcastically termed by the Settlers, being let loose 
upon the province, despoiled his land of its crops whenever 
his absence permitted. His dwelling was in the town, and 
his farm lay at some distance, so that they were favoured by 
frequent opportunities. The Settlers had fallen into _ ill 
odour at Government House ; they had forfeited approbation 
and encouragement, and their complaints found little sympa- 
thy ; the sole redress they could obtain was repeated advice 
to be more watchful. The Captives grew daring from impu- 
nity, and in one night cut down five young cinnamon-trees of 
his planting, for firewood or the construction of their huts. 
They even hid themselves-in the daytime in order to note the 
furrows in which he sowed his grain, that in the evening 
their hands might scrape it up together with the soil, to be 
se at leisure. This state of things could not last, and 
he ceased to cultivate. His sons fell into unlucky circum- 
stances, and he lost them both : report assigns them a melan- 
choly end, the consequence of having been tempted to gain 
money by kidnapping, a practice which even the women Set- 
tlers Looe openly defended to my face, as the best and. surest 
means of cnteining livelihood, largely practised by the Cap- 
tives, those favourites of Government. 

** We are becoming poorer and more despised every day,” 
observed a young Settler to me, tossing her head in scorn, 
“and those Captives are. the great people now. We are 
asked why we allow the Captives to pass us by. How can 
we avoid it? They sell each. other at the Bullom shore, and 
of course become rich. We are honest, and do not steal peo- 
ple, and are told that we are idle. We are blamed because 
we do not thrive as the Captives do... If we were to make 
slaves, we should be as well off as they are; and we should 
.” ‘The last sentence was 

ken with nervous fervour: family recollections made allu- 
ion to the punishment of death for slave-dealing rather 
painful. 

The Settlers are rapidly decreasing. In the year 1792 
Clarkson brought from Nova Scotia to Sierra Leone eleven 
hundred and ‘thirty-one: in 1826 about one half had disap- 
peared ; im 1834 only three hundred survived, incliiding such 
as had been born during forty-two years: a melancholy falling 





off, which warrants the opinion of their approaching extinc- 
tion as a class, 
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THE MAROONS. 








I questioned that intelligent and respectable man, Prince 
Stober, as to the probable cause of decay amongst the Set- 
tlers. Many reasons were assigned; the departure of the 
young men in former times of dispute with the government, 
and “the desire of such as continue in Freetown to imitate 
the white man, who seldom marries.” Pride, however, has 
been their worst enemy; resting upon the remembrance.of 
what they once were, and displaying itself in contempt for 
the Maroons and Liberated, now in almost all respects their 
equals. Originally landholders, if they labour for subsistence, 
it must be in competition with those whom they disdain as 
their inferiors, and by associating with them. This they will 
not generally do. They feel another disadvantage: being 
accustomed to civilised modes of living, to the comforts of 
home, the use of clothing, and to many luxuries which habit 
has rendered indispensable, as meat and bread, tea and coffee, 
they cannot be satisfied with a remuneration which would be 
ample wages to a Captive; who needs but a meal of rice and 
palm-oil, a little cassada, or a few plantains and cocoas, and, 
excepting upon his wedding-day, bestows no more of his earn- 
ings upon dress than will purchase a cotton for the loins or a 
pair of loose trousers. 

The Liberated, or Captives, even when they have risen to 
comparatively high. stations in the colony, enjoying incomes 
of a hundred pounds per annum, seldom alter their pristine 
diet, and often maintain themselves on twopence a-day. 
They can therefore afford their labour at less cost than the 
Settler, and defy competition. 

It is lamentable to witness the decay of a respectable com- 
munity,* and one which proved itself well disposed and faith- 
ful to the English at a moment when their hostility might have 
roduced evil consequences. This was during the ferocious 
Gresion of the colony by the Timmanee warriors, on which 
occasion the Settlers, to a man, aided the British in repelling 
the savage tribes. 

Some years since, the Settlers had brought into cultivation 
considerable portions of those mountain sides and valleys 
which stretch from Freetown to Regent’s, a distance of six 
miles. Coffee flourished abundantly ; one variety, superior to 
the Mocha in aromatic flavour and richness, throve so well 
that a sample was sent to England, where it obtained a higher 
price than the finest Turkey in: the market. Two sugar- 
mills were supplied with produce grown in the colony; cot- 
ton-growing commenced under favourable promise. Spices, 
cinnamon, pepper, and ginger were introduced. When I 
saw Sierra Leone, every trace-of systematic improvement had 
disappeared beneath the over-luxuriant shooting of forest 
trees, festooned with gorgeous drapery of wild passion flowers 
and countless creepers of every splendid hue. The bush- 
paths were narrow, and overspread with the riotous growth 
of wanton herbage; the bush itself was peopled, as of old, 
with boa constrictors, baboons, and leopards; and if the golden 
and black pine-apple at first surprised me -by its endless pro- 
fusion, it was not because the hand of man had planted it, but 
because Nature, here all-generous, has made it a rank and 
common weed. The sole exceptions to wilderness of forest 
and bush are the smal] grounds belonging to each liberated 
hut, and one or two attempts at English gardens out of town, 
which serve to afford amusement to such European residents 
as take pleasure in devoting time and money to raise a juice- 
less turnip or withered cabbage in a tropical settlement. A 
few acres of coffee remain; but even coffee is now imported 
from England, as well as spices, tobacco, sugar, and indeed 
all that tie’ generous soil is eager to produce. 





*“They are a religious, temperate, good set of people.” — Two 
Voyages, dc. p. 139. 





CHAPTER V. 
VOLUNTARY COLONISTS.—Christians. 
THE MAROONS. 


Their origin.—Independence acknowledged by the Spanish and 

English in Jamaica—The Maroon war.—Removal to Nova 
Scotia——Exportation to Sierra Leone.—Rencontre with the Set- 
rn -——Danger of preaching against Sin—Want of 
Jealousy.— dn Chiefs.—Character of the. Maroons.—Cos- 
tume.—Neglect of Agriculture. 


Apisornrxe Settler-town, to-the west, are the streets origi- 
nally occupied by the Maroons, and named Maroon-town. 
These two sections of the capital are interspersed with the 
rincipal public, buildings, on contain the residences of the 
Europeans ; and the general character of the houses, regular 
in their design and spacious stamp them at once as forming 
the civilised quarter. ‘ 
The name of Maroon is not satisfactorily ascertained; no 
one of the tribe could give any information on the subject; 
in their own language it conveyed no meaning. It was in 
all probability fixed upon them by the Spaniards, and is sup- 
posed by some writers to be the corruption of a Spanish word 
denoting a marauder or plunderer; by others, a mispronun- 
ciation of a term suggested by their similarity in complexion 
and paganism to the Moors. Their origin in Jamaica 
from an intermixture of several white and black races, when, 
during the early connexion of the Spaniards with that 
island, runaway slaves found no difficulty in securing a law- 
less liberty in the impenetrable forests. These slaves were 
principally of the Coromantin nation, once celebrated for fine 
muscular form; but old nationality was destroyed, and a 
new one generated, by a mixture of Spanish, and, it is 
most probable, of Caribb blood, with the negro. The Maroon, 
therefore, is by descent European, American, and African; 
‘a strange combination of opposing elements. Had the race 
sprung up destitute of the vices of each ancestry, and wealthy 
in their excellence only, it would have stood alone a pattern 
to mankind ; but the vices and virtues are always so insepara- 
bly joined in the human heart, that they seem friends instead 
of enemies. 
Whilst the Spaniards possessed. Jamaica, the independence 
of the Maroons was acknowledged; and the English, on 
turing the island, confirmed their privileges. In the mountain 
regions of the interior they held several towns under their 
own government, and enjoyed the exercise of all internal 
policy connected with the regulation of their tribe. Al- 
leged infringement of their rights, on the oceasion of a Maroon, 
who had committed theft in an English town, being 
at the hands of a common slave, roused the vengeance of 
particular Maroon community to which the culprit bel 3 
and when redress could not be obtained for the insult which 
they declared gratuitous, since sum ishment would 
have been inflicted on the offender according to their own 
laws, or even flogging by a freeman would have been for- 
given because deserved, retaliation ensued. The horrors of 
the Maroon war were at le closed by a capitalation. The 
inhabitants of the. revolted district, together with the chiefs 
under whose conduct the guerrilla warfare had been 80 cala- 
mitous to the white troops, were sent to Nova Scotia, and 
subsequently, in the year 1800, to Sierra Leone, at the time 
of ‘the Settler disturbance ; and unfortunately, yy enteri 
the ranks against the old colonists, they regained favour wi 
the English at the expense of a hatred and reproach from 
their fellow-citizens which have not to this hour entirely 
faded away. “« . 
Ladicrous displays of this.animosity have occurred within 
my own experience. Shortly after arriving, when Settlers 
and Maroons were to me as equally black and undistinguish- 
able as Soosoos and Ibbos, I innocently inflicted deep injury 
on the sensitive mind of the laundress by inquiring why she 
had omitted to bring home some ular article of dress. 





In conversation the whites show rence to the blacks 

adopting the “ talkee-talkee” patois ; and, to do as others 

T had el my memory with a few fashionable 

local phrases. endeavouring to render myself intelligible, 

I became obscure, and, what is still worse, offensive. The 

exact idiom which wounded the pride of the Settler has al- 

ready been forgotten ; it was nei “ What matter for 

no done bring him aga 4 the ‘eqgrect diction, “ oa 
‘ashion for you no ing him?” or some nicety eq 

f ; dif ‘Ye had the 


im and of similarly difficult discrimination. 
cllect, hiweved; of changing the wild maiden into a fury; 











































~ to the majority of the ladies sundry harsh and ungallant ob- 
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“ What! white man come for insult me! leff me, leff me! 


“ Preacher, -good man ;_ preacher say, wife no wife. . Go to 


bad man, dis man, for true, "peak a me so! me no Maroon, me|de Debbil, or put away wife but one. Well, den, here our 


tink; me caine and you sabby.” 


dudgeon. Not a little surprised at wrath apparently spon- 


She departed in| wife all for you !” 


They were instructed to seek the chaplain. He had caused 


tarteous and unprovoked, I sought my host, who at once per-|the inconvenience, and he must remedy it. The chaplain had 
ceived that I had ignorantly addressed the Settler in a Maroon | probably not remembered his sermon so well as his hearers 
idiom, and who intimated the chance of my being denounced |had done, or had hazarded advice without a dreath that it 


by the whole Settler population if the dame chose to make 
the worst of the affair. [repeated the exact. words, and the 
mistake was instantly detected andexplained. The difference 
between the complimentary and the insulting, the Settler 
patois and the Maroon, was so slight and jso non-essential 
that a professor of languages reed not have blushed at the 
mistake. Explanation melted the moody maiden and recon- 
ciliation was not denied, strenuous and persevering hatred of 
white men not being an attribute of the sable ladies: she 
only observed, “ Why for, den, you no-can ’peak a me like 
Settler-girl! why for you done curse me wid Maroon word? 
pish, phoo, for true; me sabby de English good; no talk bad- 
palaver like Maroon girl ;” and the linen was henceforward 
duly honoured by her destructive care.* 

At another time, during the wonted religious observations 
with which the same Settler was accustomed to prolong the 
process of writing the inventory, Matthews’ droll account of a 
meee “ sermon-palaver” in the, West Indies lay before me ; 

, curious to discover her opinion of it, I read it verbatim. 
After stumbling through the strange jargon as well as might 
be done by European lips, I asked , whether her tenets corre- 
sponded with those of the preacher. “Pah! him no sabby 
how for -preach gooden ;” then, after a pause, “ but preach so 
at Maroon chapel.” 

Five hundred and fifty Maroons landed at Sierra Leone 
in'1800, and this people is increasing in wealth and in numbers 
as rapidly as the Settlers are diminishing. Ignorant and care- 
less of agriculture, the an acuteness of intellect, an 
ingenuity and active habit which have raised several to a com- 
— and superior situation. As merchants and store- 

eepers, they have amassed fortunes, and been enabled to 
afford their sons every advantage of an expensive education 
in England; as labourers, they aptly acquire the mysteries of 
the arts, and, though not so sprightly in their work under a 
scorching heat as our own workmen in a temperate ¢limate, 
they persevere and accomplish. 
he commonalty, however, as itewere, of the Maroons, are 
as yet entitled to but a small share of the praise due to civili- 
zation; the. children of either sex often arriving at a late 
iod of youth without assuming a vestige-of clothing even 
in the capital, and the elders practising polygamy with as 
much simplicity and gusto as my friends the Timmanees. 
This is no recent habit with them; It caused a laughable 
scene in Nova Scotia, as narrated to me by a gentleman 
cognisant of the facts; and in Sierra Leone, where white 
residents are found who sanction the custom under a different 
name, it is not to be expected that it should be laid aside. - 

When the Maroons, after their expulsion from Jamaica, 
were sojourners. in Nova Scotia, a colonia] chaplain was sent 
for- their welfare by the lish government. Their most 
obvious villany to de 
‘wives; a crime rare and punishable in the west, a legal social 
relation in the east, The worthy preacher took an early 
opportunity of ——o hearers to monogamy... He dwelt 
—_ the wane | of their offence. “He demonstrated that, 

though they called many wives, one alone could claim that 
honourable name; and finally besought them to select each 
the spouse he loved best, and to-put away the others, applying 


servations, and aes everlasting discomfort to such as 
contumaciously perseyered. 

The Maroons were struck, and listened. They were con- 
vinced, and acted upon their ‘conviction. Each determined 
upon cleaving to the wife he loved best, and abandoning the 
cuniaded, ‘ie far all was well. But these- unfortunates 
thust be su and to those who had hitherto been consi- 
dered their husbands, and who had maintained them, they 
could look no longer. His Excellency, one fine morning, was 
astonished by the noise of clamorous multitudes besetting the 

tes of his mansion. He inquired the cause. The repentant 
feroons had come in a body to deliver into his hands-and care 
a crowd of widowed wives. 

* What do you all want of me?” cried his Excellency in 


Upepake the Maroons :— 





would be accepted. Terribly was he overcome when the 
pears 3 of consorts abandoned at his bidding were brought 
to him. 
“Him take away wife,” said his flock; “she no sabby 
where get yam-yam. Have no home, no sunting: missa-par- 
son, who take away wife, good man, can feed and keep her.” 
The affair ended in the chaplain declining to maintain the 
martyrs, to his exhortation. The spouses returned. home to 
their husbands, and lived as they had lived before, and so they 
live now. The sermon was not repeated. 
I cannot forget the unsophisticated indifference with which 
a Maroon, a man of considerable cultivation of mind and of 
good property, a cam-wood merchant, whose conversation ‘was 
both intelligent and instructive, gave me a place in his canoe, 
and seated me beside his youngest wife, a pretty slender girl, 
under twelve years of age, in all the simplicity of tuntungee 
beads and cotton stripe. As we voyaged together towards 
the British settlement, he told me that the unclothed maiden 
was the youngest of four brides; that hitherto, since he had 
purchased her of her parents. up the country, she had been 
under the superintendence of her older sister wives, but that, 
being now arrived at a proper age for assuming the duties of 
married life, he was taking her home. 
The Maroons, as a race, are neither educated nor religious; 
the Settlers consider themselves both. Such as acknowledge 
Christianity chiefly frequent Wesleyan chapels. That of 
Jehovah Shallum is their mp. ‘“* God-palaver house,” and 
stands opposite to a building of at least equal popularity, a 
rum-shop. These two fashionable resorts seem to be upon 
cordial terms, playing into each other’s hands as it,were. A 
tide of votaries flows backwards and forwards; the languid 
spirit seeks from spirituous energy a spiritual fervour; and 
the impetuosity of voice which explodes through the open 
doors and windows of the meeting-house, startling the horse 
of the passing wayfarer, excites other feelings as well as those 
of joy at negro righteousness. This applies, however, toa 
few only ; the higher order of Maroons are, in essentials, the 
most respectable, covorgaieing, and_valuable members of the 
Freetown negro residents, adopting to a great extent Euro- 
pean customs and cultivating European tastes. - But the same 
cause which has raised one portion of this interesting and 
improving tribe to a place deserving esteem—their mental 
vivacity and active habits, produces upon another—the igno- 
rant and unworthy—an unfavourable result. Every nation has 
its rabble, and that of the Maroons is decided in its charac- 
teristics. Ability, however, resides in them; and it only 
remains for wise superintendence to elicit it by education, 
and by tempting them with opportunities of improvement. 

A considerable number of the original emigrants, the actual 
insurgent warriors of Jamaica, have survived the lapse- of 


nounce from the pulpit was preity of| years, and’reside in Freetown at the present time. I had fre- 


quent conversations on the subject of their insurrection, and 
found that-their own account-considerably modified the harsh 
impression conveyed by the standard histories of the Maroon 
war. That they were guilty of atrocities which the rules of 
Civilized warfare condemn, was admitted ; but provocations 
and examples, not generally enlarged upon by the white men 
themselves, on the other side, were forcibly put in as extenua- 
tions, and even as justifying them. 

I asked several Maroons why, after having successfully 
withstood the British troops for so long a ‘period, slaughtering 
thousands, witli the loss of Jess than thirty in their own ranks, 
they had at once given themselves up upon hearing that 
bloodhounds had been brought from Cuba to hunt them down. 
This was uniformly denied; and the reason invariably as- 
signed for their surrender was, that their ammunition had been 
completely exhausted, and that they had no means of obtaining 
fresh stores, especially as the Maroons of the remaining dis- 
tricts refused to unite in the war or to grant assistance. 

The nationality of the Maroons in Sierra Leone is distinctly 
maintained. The head of the tribe, not more respected per- 
haps by his people than by the English residents, wears the 
name of King of the Maroons, but never wore crown or em 
tre, or exercised royal prerogative. Two celebrated chie 
well known in the Jamaica war, Generals Shaw and Mon- 
tague, died but recently. 

As the men are prompt and talented, so are the women 





* It is pounded with stones and mallets in the brook. 





peculiarly striking in figure and countenance. Their face 
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and head are small, the features often regular, and the lips 
devoid of that superabundance 7 attached to our ideas 
of a black; the expression is lively, and their conversation 
full of sprightly repartee, which in their strange dialect be- 
comes irresistibly amusing. A simple answer is delicately 
avoided; a direct question is responded by a periphrasis, or by 
another. They reply as though the ssed the forcible 
Greek particle. ‘“ Are you married” inquired the Governor 
in Council, in due form, to an applicant for a grant; “ Mar- 
ried!” cried the young lady, smiling, “where me go for 
catch husband ?” 

Both Maroons and Settlers copy the European costume. 
The women wear the French head-dress of a smart twisted 
kerchief; over which the most extravagant or most tasteful 
tie a wide hat of sky-blue beaver or a light bonnet. Shoes 
and stockings are not fashionable; but rings and beads of 
gold, coral, and cut glass, copiously adorn the fingers, ears, 
and neck, and beneath the muslin gown a circlet of bead- 
strings jingles round the waist, as with the more numerous 
maidens of those unsophisticated tribes who discard the frivo- 
lities of dress altogether. 

The large space of ground to the west of Freetown, extend- 
ing to King Tom’s Point, originally granted to the Maroons, 
has never been cultivated by them, nor practically held in 

ssion, excepting that others are excluded from using it. 
tis a wilderness of shrubs and underwood, an interminable 
jungle of pine-apple, imbibing the annual torrents of rain, 
and, upon the return of the dry season, exhaling those pesti- 
lential vapours which give Sierra Leone its infamy. 


CHAPTER VI. 
VOLUNTARY COLONISTS.—Mussulmans. 
FOULAHS AND MANDINGOS. 


Test of Wealth—Costume.—Foulah Nations of the Interior— 
Teemba and Timbuctoo.—Gold Merchants.—Slave Traffickers. 
—Propagandists.—W ealth in Cattle—Artisans.—Talisman Ma- 
nufacturers.—Blacks niths and Tailors—Royal and privileged 
Trades.—Leather-working.—Cunning of Gold Merchants.— 
Their Roguery, and Ali Sannee’s Confession thereof.—Mode of 
Gold-finding.—Divining Rod.—Theories—Kidnapping. 


Amonost the distinct tribes who throng in this town of va- 
riegated costume and endlessly differing manners, the Maho- 
metans are remarkable, not less for the dissimilarity of their 
appearance and habits from their fellow citizens, than the ra- 
pidity with which their population has swollen within a few 
years. Holding themselves aloof alike from the infidel Chris- 
tian and the infidel Pagan of Freetown, they range their 
tound mud huts upon the extreme eastern boundary of the 
capital, and allow a wide space of plain, intersected by a 
brook, to cut off from the place of prayer all pollution of vici- 
= the dogs of unbelievers. 

_ These swarthy disciples of the Prophet sweep past the Eng- 
lish resident, whose most expensive dress is at best un- 
sightly, and the naked Kroo, who prides himself on absence 
of clothing, in all the noble'grace of loose and flowing dra- 
The sun glances upon a high cloth peaked cap of 
searlet and blue, a Jong full white robe with po sleeves 
over a tight vest. Enormous indigo trousers to the knee, 
balloon-shaped, prove the wealth and importance of their 
owner, which is in exact proportion to the volume of material 
consumed in their construction; from twenty to thirty yards 
burdening a man of the first consequence. He walks with 
stately step along the hot street; his feet in red leather san- 
dals, bossed and ornamented ; the sacred talismans or gree- 
gtees,—red leather cases an inch square, containing a pre- 
Clous tutelary sentence from the Koran,—are profusely sus- 
pended round the neck; a complicated cartridge-box, deco- 
rated with a multitude of tassels and cords of plaited leather, 
borne by warriors from Footatoro and Fezzan to Ashantee, 
hangs at his side, by the short and sturdy cutlass in its heavy 
seabbard, weapon of many services, sword in battle, hatchet 
in the overgrown bush-path, and knife when its sable master 
oy his cassada or carves his meat. Sometimes he carries, 
igh over head, with outstretched arms, like a balancer’s pole 
at Astley’s, a ponderous musket ; sometimes, following at a 
respectful distance, it is in the unworthy hands of a slave. 








whose origin is not as yet definitely ascertained. He arrests 
instant attention by the strong Arab and occasionally Roman 
features; the long plaited ringlets that hang thickly to the 
shoulders, cut to equal length all round, black in mass, but 
when the light shines po them obliquely, of a violet hue. 
The eye is thoughtful, the step measured, the rosary of beads 
in his hand: none can mistake him. He is a disciple of the 
Prophet of Mecca, he isthe gold-merchant of the coast, and is 
more than suspected to carry on extensive commerce in hu- 
man beings. 

To dispose of his gold-dust, however, as it is called in Eng- 
land, although it is actually sold in the shape of twisted ri 

is the ostensible reason, when any is assigned, for his visiting 
the white man’s settlement; but strange to say, since the 
trade in this precious metal has dwindled to nothing at Sierra 
Leone, its professed dealers have wonderfully increased there. 
The Foulahs and Mandingos are often confounded. The for- 
mer name is applied by Europeans to several distinct nations. 
Those on the banks of the Senegal, above Owal, are remark- 
able for their hanghty insolence to strangers; bodies of this 
widely dispersed tribe dwell near the sources of the Gambia 
and Rio Grande. They are found at Footatoro, to the south 
of Fezzan, and on the confines of the powerful kingdom of 
Bournoo. Those of Timbuctoo and Soudan are called Fella- 
tahs or Fellans. In the extensive territory between Sene- 
gambia and Guinea are branches of the Mahometan Soosoo; 
commonly named the Foulahs of Guinea. ‘Teemba, visited 
by Major Laing and Adams, is the capital of the tribe; to 
which belong the greater part of the Foulahs of Freetown. 
The interesting Foulahs of the great empire of Soudan more 
a 4 _—_ a ee A 

The Mandingos are described by geographers as comi 
from the kingdom of similar nace near the sources of chs 
Joliba, better known as the Niger, extending eastward through 
Bambara, and westward to Bambook and Woolly. The ap- 
pellation, however, of Mandingo, seems to denote conversion 
to the tenets of Mahomet, rather than country. Those of 
Sierra Leone are in great measure or Timmanees, 
who have forsaken their primeval worship of Satan for the 
morality of the Koran. 

The zeal of the Foulahs in propagating the religion of their 
Prophet amongst the negroes is rewarded by success. Already 
have they penetrated through the western part of Africa, and 
gained a footing in every native town of any importance. 
Their faith is a false one; but, inasmuch as it recognises and 
enforces useful social relations, it is a valuable substitute for 
the paganism of the savage. Unlike the founder of the reli- 
gion himself, and his most persuasive apostles, as Omar and 
Ali, the modern Musselman multiplies the number of the 
faithful by the influence of superior mind, of advancement in 
the useful arts, and the attractions of becoming dress; and 
wherever they have settled down as residents, traders, and 
artisans, the devil-temples are sought by fewer votaries. Am- 
bitious of attaining the strong but silent power which the 
Foulah exercises over the people at large, the headmen of 
native towns hasten to confess themselves disciples. They 
become “ bookmen,” or learned; and wear the imposing robe 
of the Mussulman with an appropriate solemnity of counte- 
nance and demeanor that insures respect: in the Timmanee, 
Soosoo, and even Bullom towns the Ba, or chief, is often a 
Mandingo. This I found to be the case both in Magbelly and 
Rokel. 

In Freetown the Musselman population is very mixed, 
although classed under the most common heads of Foulahs 
and Mandingos. Unity of faith is a bond of close union. It 
is interesting to wander from the dull, silent suburb of the 
naked bachelor Kroos, where a thousand men dwell in heavy 
stillness, and no woman’s form is seen or voice is heard, to 
the bustling streets of the Foulahs, rejoicing in numerous elo- 
quent spouses, often gaily dressed, with a scarf floating from 
the head, and with hair wreathed with coral and amber Misery 
and rings of the whitest ivory. Freetown is, indeed, a town 
of contrasts. 

At sunset, when riding ne their suburb, I frequently used 
to pause, listening to the deep-toned voice of the worshipper, 
who with arms reverently folded upon the breast, and turning 
towards the holy city, recites in prolonged and solemn .ca- 
dence the sacred sentence. Their rudiment of a mosque is 
merely an oblong enclosure, marked off by single stones laid 
at short distances; one side having an for entrance. 


Humble as this temple is, it probably receives within ‘its 

boundary more devotces than frequent the expensive and 

spacious church of the Establishment. ; 
Zeal alone can scarcely have led to Freetown the legion of 
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busy streets. However strenuously they make the extension 
of their religion, conquest, and political influence accompany 
them wherever they migrate amo! a 
barous tribes, they must be aware that they have little scope 
for acquiring ascendency in the British Peninsula. 

They are brisk traders, dealing extensively in cattle, and 
in articles of simple use manufactured oy be oc ogi It is 
difficult to credit the accounts which the Foulahs give of the 
countless herds which are reared in their own country, and 
where their value is in consequence so low that a man pos- 
sessing several hundred head may yet be considered poor. 
The gradually increasing consumption of animal food in 
Sierra Leone, and the steadiness of demand for articles of 
subsistence, ensured by habits of Jife daily grog, | more 
settled, will improve the intercourse between the English 
colony and the country of the Foulahs, at present uncertain 
and difficult. Few men are more keen in pursuit of their 
own interest than the Foulahs; it is this principle which, in 
cautioning them against the rivalry of the white man, has 
hitherto excluded us from the interior of his country. Expe- 
rience is gradually proving to them that trade with the white 
man is advantageous; and the time may arrive when commu- 
cation between Freetown and Teemba or Timbuctoo shall be 
as safe as between Freetown and Port Logo. 

In the Foulah suburb of the capital of Sierra Leone we see 
artisans sedulously employed in various trades; making san- 
dals and war-pouches, plaiting straw for hats, or writing Koran 
verses for sale. Their blacksmiths work ingeniously and 
well, in spite of the want of such tools as an English smith 
would consider indispensable. Sitting upon the ground, the 
Foulah holds his strange rude bellows between his legs, and 
contrives to heat his metal in a little heap of glowing char- 
coal. These bellows are of simple construction. A couple 
of calabashes, with a hole at the top of each, crowned with a 
band of loose goat-skin or calfsskin, are connected together by 
two hollow bamboos inserted into their sides and uniting at 
an angle, where another single straight bamboo is fixed, to 
serve as the nose. In working the apparatus, the Foulah 

ps a skin in each hand; one he holds tightly and strikes 
it down upon the calabash, so that the air is forced thro’ h 
the tube at the side; at the same moment he is rais the 
other open skin to its utmost stretch, so as to contain as large 
a volume of air as possible ; he then closes this with a firm 
hand and dashes it down; thus pumping precisely as though 
he were milking a “bull:” alternately raising and depress- 
ing, he maintains a uniform current of air through the single 
bamboo. The gaudy peaked cap, the curled ringlets upon 
the shoulders, and the abundance of cotton drapery falling 
to the ground during the operation, make the smithy of a 
Foulah a sight worth ear 1 ' 
The blacksmith, so called in Freetown, is the whitesmith, 


gunsmith, armourer, gold-worker, jeweller, and silversmith of|in summing up sun 


the place. The Foulahs, like the Arabs, from whom they have 
obtained their steeds, do not shoe their horses; an important 
occupation with English blacksmiths. 

I was present at the marriage of a white lady, whose mas- 
sive ring, a specimen of a Foulah’s skill, only betrayed its 
artist by the superabundance of that precious metal, which in 
his own country is weighed against silver as of equal value, 
if the word of my respectable informant, Ali Sannee, is to 
be trusted, which I much doubt. At the island of Tombo I 
was shown the lock of a rifle, which had been beautifully 
repaired by one of these men, who had never seen-any except- 
ing the fractured one in question ; he had made a new “bridle,” 
and long examination was necessary to discover what part had 
been substituted. On first beho ding a ae of fine stee] 
spectacles, the astonished Mahometan lifted his hands in ex- 
treme wonder at their fine workmanship and spring, and, 
looking at me, uttered the wonted “ Bismillah !” in the name 
of God! yet he subsequently repaired them neatly and effec- 


tually. 

Silver rings of portentous dimensions, shield-shaped and 
stamped with abstruse poy A ge are favourite specimens 
of their art. In steel and leather work the Foulahs excel. 
To do them justice, however, they are great knaves ; ce 
be to them! It is worthy of remark, that the blacksmith and 
the tailor are two of the honourable professions or castes ; 
and, when in the wild country of the Timmanees, I have stood 
by the royal hovel of one of the great King Ali Carlie’s sons, 
a convert, and watched the cross-legged ie plying his 
coarse needle as indefatigably and as regally as did his late 
majesty of Spain, of pious memory, when embroidering the 
garment for the Virgin. 

His royal wey of Magbelly, however, was more selfish 





the surrounding bar-|i 


pair of his own trousers. Such peaceful tastes, such industrious 
habits, such economical practice, are commendable, especially 


ina ag 

Africa has long been celebrated for its leather. The 

Foulahs prepare it in a superior manner, giving it substance 
and suppleness. In appearance and ead | it more resembles 
Russian than Morocco. The woods are rich in barks satu- 
rated with the astringent principle favourable to tanning. The 
war-pouches, scabbards, sandal-bands and horse-trappings are 
dyed of various colours, chiefly red and black, and decorated 
with elaborate designs produced by pressure or puncture 
with the point of hardened wood. 
The Foulah gold-merchants have introduced a singular 
mode of transacting business, and considerably inconvenient 
to one party at least; which that party shall be, he is al- 
ways sufficiently wily to determine. On arriving at Sierra 
Leone, with their gold rings concealed in bands round their 
waist underneath their robes, the gold-merchants do not dis- 
close their commercial intentions, but throw deep mystery 
over the purpose of their visit. Walking into the white 
man’s house, they hold gossip-palaver upon every subject 
but that which the man of business desires. A resident 
Foulah, a professed friend of the white man, and his procurer 
as it were, hints suspicions that his countrymen have brought 
gold. The greater the competition in the market, the more 
anxious is the one party to secure the secreted stores, and the 
more determined are the others to avoid illusion to the matter. 
He must conciliate them by customary attentions. He ex- 
presses profound delight that his friends from the Foulah 
country should have selected him as their entertainer, and 
trusts that they will allow him to lodge them during their 
stay in Freetown. _He furnishes them with a house, and 
supplies them with provisions ; they become his guests. Still 
they do not utter a word relating to the gold-dust, and days 
may elapse before business-palaver is opened. Even then 
they studiously avoid mentioning the quantity of gold which 
they have brought. Cunning and deception are here, as else- 
where, too often mistaken for prudence and sagacity. 

Meanwhile they are not idle, but are learning from their 
countrymen the state of the market and the most liberal 
buyers. 

n due time negotiation is opened with their host; but, 
from caprice or the hope of a better price, the bargaining is 
frequently broken off at once, the ungrateful guests pass over 
to another white merchant, live upon him and cheat him in 
the same manner. Having been thus lodged and boarded 
gratuitously until the period for leaving Sierra Leone has ar- 
rived, they effect as good a bargain as they can and depart. 

“* White man big rogue, cheat black man ; black man dam 
big rogue again, big too much for white man.- Allah kerim! 
God is merciful!” quoth my black friend Ali, one genial day, 

ly pieces of information-palaver. 

“My sweet sable sir,” quoth I, “for the last hour thy 
prophet Mammadoo has heard thine ebony tongue tell false- 
hoods more numerous thah millet-seeds in a dish of Kuskusoo. 
By accident thou hast now spoken a truth! Salaam aleikum! 
Peace be with thee !” 

Their method of discovering gold is preserved by them in 
profound secrecy, or rather is mystified by ingenious misrepre- 
sentations. It is known to occur in minute grains in the sand 
and mud of their fresh-water streams. The mineral is sepa- 
rated from the earth by repeated washings: but the propensity 
of the Foulah gold-finders to mislead, causes them to invent 
tales, sometimes sufficiently amusing to be wasted, alas! 
upon white man’s incredulity. 

Ali Sannee, assuming an innocent countenance and tone 
of artless simplicity, favoured me with one. 

I had asked him, as an experienced professor in that branch 
of mineralogy, whether the sapert was true of gold occur- 
ring near Freetown in the English colony. He assured me 
that it was found in Pd so quantity. 

“ But where?” 

“Oh! how could he tell where the gold lived, unless he 
himself saw it ?” 

“ Did the blacks collect it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ How did he account for the circumstance that hitherto no 
white man had discovered it ?” 

“ White man him look for gold, him blind; black man look 
for gold, he see. Gold no love the white man, but love black 
man. 


I reminded the Mahometan that his evil angel was sitting, 
as he well knew, upon his left shoulder; that the good 
genius, perched at his right ear, was grieving at his crimes 
against truth. 
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“ Me tell truth this time,” answered he; “ white man no 
sabby fashion for look for gold.” 

“ Tn what fashion should he look ?” I inquired. 

“ Foulah fashion,” he proceeded ; “ Foulahman find gold— 
plenty too much. He dig big hole in Bround ; jump in hole; 
take gold stick in him hand ; say word, shut him yyie, spit in 
hole; look! stick turn round and show where gold live; look ! 
plenty gold live there !” 

This story was not worthless. It proved a belief in the 
powers of the divining-rod. The gold-finders of Africa may 
make such use ofa goléen needle as Ali described, in connex- 
ion with closed eyes and muttered incantation, and it is not 
unlikely that they do so at times; but it is equally probable 
that they do not trust to it alone. Similarity of superstition 
may suggest similarity of origin, or ancient intercourse be- 
tween different nations. The divining-twig of wych-elm or 
hazel is in active employment at the present day with the 
Cornish miners, inhabitants of the most civilised kingdom of 
the globe. Whence is it that the identical superstition is 
vigorous with the whites of Penzance and the blacks of Tim- 
buctoo? They have not enjoyed much opportunity of commu- 
nication of late. So little certainty prevails regarding the 
origin of the Foulahs, that new theories are at a premium. 
The coincidence of belief in the efficacy of a divining-rod may 
serve as a foundation for one. Instead of imagining then that 
this singular tribe of men are either direct descendants from 
the first Arab converts of Mahomet, or are autochthenes, a 
distinct primal race, much might be argued to make us disco- 
ver in them that long-lost respectable body which has been at 
the mercy of so many theorists, and placed by them in every 
ugly part of the world, from Patagonia to the Copper-mine 
River, from New Zealand to Tobolsk,—the ten tribes, who, 
having once wandered, have not yet been found. Their fea- 
tures are prominent, and they practise Jewish rites. Now, 
in early days the Phenicians and Cornwall men were on 
friendly terms and saw much of each other; the inhabitants 
of Palestine, who sought the leg and foot of England for the 
metal that flowed in the veins of that part, doubtless instructed 
the Britons to explore the lodes with the advantageous use of 
the divining-rod. Not to pursue steps obvious to all, the con- 
clusion is a safe one: it is much easier to suppose that the 
Foulahs are descendants of the ten tribes than to prove they 
are not. Whatever their source, however, and under what- 
ever name, they are an enterprising race of religionists, and, as 
Ali himself observed, “ big rogues.” * 

The Foulahs and Mandingos of Freetown labour under 
heavy suspicion of secretly transferring free blacks from 
Sierra Leone to the slave market on the Bullom shore. Se- 
veral thousand of those who have been liberated and have 
become British subjects have disappeared from the colony, 
and the opinion generally prevails that they have been kid- 
napped or rps into second slavery. The idea is dis- 
tressing, but only too forcibly sustained by facts. A vast 
Proportion of the Mahometan residents live without visible 
means of support; they are avaricious, cunning, unscrupulous ; 
and the slave system being legal in their own land, does not 
Wear a criminal character in their morality. They contrive 
to mingle much with the most ignorant and barbarous of the 
newly imported captives, and, as elsewhere, acquire an influ- 
ence icading to mastery. By the blacks of Freetown they 
are uniformly considered as speculators in human flesh. At 
the trial for kidnapping which will be described in due place, 
although not charged as the culprit, a Mandingo had been in 
company with Banna, the prisoner, in the canoe which con- 
tained the stolen boy already upon his way to the Bullom 
shore. The crafty policy of the learned Mussulman employs 
as the actual kidnapper some simple creature, who is easily 
induced by gold or promises to resume his hereditary habits. 
If the speculation succeed, the Mandingo secures the profit to 
himself; if it fail, he himself escapes by letting the blow fall 
upon the head of his dull agent whom he sees at the gallows 
with quiet philosophy. 





_* It is the opinion of Von Maller that they ure the true Cartha- 
oni 7 egg buctoo was founded by them on the destruc- 

ion age. This opinion, probably an incorrect one, assigns 
them a Pheoitien y ation - : ne 
} Connexion between the Cornwallers and Carthaginians is found 
= the old iambies of Festus Avienus in the fourth century : 

inqua rursus insula Albionum patet: 
Tartesi ue in terminis (Estrumnidum (Scilly Isles) 
mos erat Carthaginis 

Etiam colonis, et vulgus inter Herculis 





Ali Sannee contumaciously disowned a propensity for slave 
merchandise. 

“Simply I suppose, because 
hanged, as Banna was,” said I. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ Foulah man no love for hang.” He 
had previously advocated slavery, and boasted of his own 
achievements at home. On discovering, however, that the 
conversation was taking a direction which might involve him 
in unpleasant suspicions where slave-commerce was a capital 
crime, he had adroitly modified his opinion, and finally de- 
clared that every man had an equal right to personal freedom, 
but that the white man alone was sufficiently good and wise 
to adopt the principle. He said that “white man was 
man, and black man bad man; but that, as Allah had n 
pleased to make him a black man, he could not help himself.” 
* Allah ackoob’r !—God is just !” 


you have no desire to be 


CHAPTER VII. 
VOLUNTARY COLONISTS—Pagans. 
THE KROOMEN. 


Undress.—Tattooed face—vVoluntary toil—Kroo Nation—Grain 
Coast.—Quest of White Men.—Canoe Voyages—their object.— 
Idea of Riches—Question of their impoverishing the Colony — 
Kroo-town.—District of Bachelors—Its silence.—Misnomers.— 
National Opposition to the March of Intellect —Their Krikkery- 
boo, or Dance of Death—Allegory—Musical Instrument.—The 
Carabas.—Kroo Wrestling-parties.—Kroomen held in contempt 
by the Black Residents, 


Tue first occurrence upon ae ship’s arriving at Freetown 
is of a startling nature. rom the shore, a multitude of 
narrow canoes, paddled by blacks, pull towards the vessel, 
and in a few minutes a swarm of savage-looking athletic 
beings are boarding her, scrambling up the chains and spring- 
ing on deck, where they appear to be bent on taking forcible 
possession. ‘They are either entirely naked, or in the slightest 
possible remove from utter exposure of person: they come to 
seek employment in unloading and reloading, and offer their 
services in those arduous duties which no white seaman could 
discharge in the burning atmosphere of the teak and.camwood 
rivers. 

The eye does not soon become reconciled to the sight of the 
Kroomen, thickly and independently strolling in the streets 
of Freetown. ‘The white man, strangely enough, clings to 
old habits so far as to appear abroad in the hottest hours with 
the cloth dress suited to an English May-day, occasionally 
only substituting a cooler material. The Maroon and Settler 
patronise a light European clothing; the Mahometan wards 
off the heat by voluminous folds of cotton; but the cocoanut- 
skinned Krooman saunters by with the smallest handkerchief 
he can procure tightly bound round his middle, and displays 
to the full advantage of the curious a glossy muscular 
tattooed and painted in elegant patterns. The tattooed, cut, 
or burnt wounds upon the face are assumed as distinctive 
blazonings of different tribes. _The Kroo bears his credentials 
strongly figured upon him. The marks of his nation are very 
definite. Down the face is drawn a broad straight line of 
deep black running from the apex of the forehead along the 
ridge of the nose, and continuing through the upper and lower 
lip and chin. In fact, it divides the countenance into two 
equal parts. A black arrow-head at the outer angle of each 
eye completes his heraldry. 

Nationality having been thus secured, taste has a wide 
field for exercise upon the surface of the back, chest, and ab- 
domen, the arms and legs. Tracery and emblematic figures, 
circles and vandykes, stars and squares, make the outward 
man a walking carpet. At the wrist and ancle, a leopard’s 
tooth, secured by twine, is nearly universal. It is a charm 
combining medicinal with — virtue. 

These good fellows, and fine specimens are they of the ani- 
mal man, serve as the gallegos, the labourers, the out-of-door 
servants, and the cooks of colony. Their ways are cu- 
rious. 


The Kroo republic, upon the Grain Coast, lies at a distance 
of about four hundred miles to the south of Sierra Leone, to 
the north and west of Cape Palmas. Five principal towns, 
each the metropolis of a district under different head-men, are 
united for the common weal. A Kroo, who stated himself to 





Agitans columnas hec adibant tequora,” 


be one of those head-men, answered my inquiry, why he had 
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come so far in order to be cook to an English gentleman at 
Freetown for two or three and twenty shillings per month, by 
saying “ Krooman no can live from white man; white man 
love work, Krooman love work; white man no slave, Kroo- 
man no slave: where white man go, there Krooman must 
come.” 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of this singular 
people is their detestation of slavery. They are insulated in 
this respect ; and it would be an interesting subject for inves- 
tigation from what circumstances this aversion to a practice 
of immemorial custom in every people and tribe around them 
had its rise and confirmation. To a universal rule obtaining 
through all the kingdoms of the coast, the Kroos alone claim 
exception. Upon this ground, more from the philosophy of 
fellow-feeling than ethnological research, Kea claimed kin- 
dred with the white man; a claim not easily to be allowed. 

Paddling his shallow and sharp canoe, scooped from a sin- 
gle tree, the Krooman performs a ‘long voyage from his own 
country to the English settlement; and encounters many 
dangers before he reaches the place chosen by him for long 
and severe exertions, voluntarily sought and cheerfully en- 
dured. He sits upright in the bottom of the canoe at the 
stern, and, unlike rowers in general, faces the bows. He 
holds a single paddle, short and club-shaped, with both hands, 
as he would hold a spade, and splashes or rather digs the wa- 
ter on one side only. The little bark never glides, therefore, 
in a direct line to the point of destination, biit glances to the 
right; when the Kroo shifts his paddle to the other side, and 
turns obliquely to the left; and notwithstanding this alternate 
tacking, he contrives to dart with such rapidity that he can 
paca, of small vessels under easy sail. 

So light and frail is his canoe that it is repeatedly over- 
turned at sea, and is constantly full of water. The first cala- 
mity occurs too often to cause him uneasiness; he swims like 
8 porpoise by its side, he soon rights it, bales out a little of the 
brine and springs again into it, none the worse for the wet- 
ting, since he wears no dress, and during the greater part of 
his perilous voyage sits in water to his middle. But more 
fearful dangers than those of blast and billow await him. 
Upon the coast between the Kroo territory and Sierra Leone 
dwells a savage and merciless tribe, a species of sable sea- 
kings, who lie in wait for the unprotected Kroo voyager, and 
attack and plunder him; depriving him, on his return home, 
of the accumulated profits of years of servitude. 

In seeking white man’s society, the Kroo has a steady 
view to the acquisition of wealth. Accustomed to the most 
abject want, a trifle isa treasure to him. He arrives young 
at Freetown, and labours as an apprentice for the advantage 
of a Kroo master; and when sufficiently old, after two or three 
years of obedience, upon his own account. He takes appren- 
tices in his turn, and receives their wages. Of twenty shil- 
lings a month, earned by himself, he does not probably spend 
one. He is sparing in his expenses, frugal in his* diet, and 
pays no tailors’ bills. Intent upon adding to his income, his 
- uy never flags; and, above all, he is an accomplished 

ief. 

At the age of forty he has generally succeeded in amassing 
about thirty pounds sterling, and has then attained the sum- 
mit of earthly grandeur. He lays out the useless coin in mar- 
ketable entice, for his native home is guiltless of a metallic 
currency ; and returns to dwell with his people as a “ gentle- 
man.” Now the term gentleman is a vague one, does 
not.specifically point out the future station of the Kroo; with 
us there are gentlemen farmers, gentlemen of the jury, of the 
press, of the swell mob, of the House of Commons, of the long 
robe. A Kroo gentleman belongs to neither of these honour- 
able fraternities, but describes the class as being “rich too 
much, plenty of wife.” An otium eum dignitate crowns his 
old age, the reward of a youth devoted to toil. In payment 
of this useful and at present indispensable class of labourers, 
some thousands sterling are supposed to be annually drawn 
from the colony ; a supposition which has caused opinions un- 
favourable to the employment of the Kroos, This fear is quite 
gratuitous; for it must be remembered that no coin is carried 
away to embarrass the bank, had there been one, which there 
is not. The merchant and community, on the contrary, are 
much benefited by a consumption of profitable merchandize ; 
which, being carried to distant markets, will increase the de- 
mand for English manufactures in proportion to the spreading 
knowledge of their utility and value. 

There are no Kroo women in Sierra Leone; it would an- 
swer no good purpose to bring them. The Kroos are practi- 





* The Kroo shows Epicurean taste in one respect only ; the flesh 
of a dead dog is his greatest delicacy. 


cal political economists of the modern school, and do not wed 
until mature age and adequate income justify the joys of ma- 
trimony. Kroo-town, therefore, presents an unrivalled in- 
stance of a bachelor village. I have strolled through the clus- 
ters of their square, loosely wattled sheds, arranged without 
order, unfurnished and comfortless, which constitute this most 
strange suburb of Freetown, and thought of monasteries, 
Groups of naked nen are seen busy in low-voiced gossip-pala- 
ver, or lying drowsily on the bare ground, courting sleep after 
labour, before huts without windows, and scarcely of sufficient 
size to permit a tall man to extend his limbs to their full 
length ; but no woman could be espied. Hut after hut pre- 
sents the same dull scene,—the earth, the hovel, and the 
inhabitant, motionless and of similar tint. About a thousand 
males are congregated together in this community of bache- 
lors. The hollow silence. which broods over this noiseless 
quarter of the unmarried suggests several reflections. 

The Kroos display much acuteness. Kea argued cleverly 
on the existence of the devil, which he disbelieved. His ar- 
guments were precisely similar to some favovrité sophistries 
of white sceptics ; hingeing upon want of persona] evidence, 
the balance of probabilities, and the opposition of experience, 
Now faith in Satan is the fundamental keystone of African 
theology and theogony ; so that Kea’s hardihood in denying 
was not so marvellous as his daring to allow himself at first 
even to speculate on such established mysteries, 

The Kroomen, in constant contact with the English sailors, 
especially the man-of-war’s men, whom they assist as super- 
numeraries, generally bear some adopted name less uncouth 
or less unintelligible than their native “ Sampoo,” “‘ Tappee,” 
“ Nymba;” and readily answer to the substitutions of the 
witty or witless. Flying Fish, Bottle of Beer, Bottle more, 
and Jack Frying-pan are the most usual; Jem Doe, and Ri- 
chard Roe, and King Tom, are common. The lady of the 
house soon loses all idea of the ludicrous when desiring 
Mashed Potato, the horseman, to order Bubble and Squeak, 
the cook, to send his brother the Duke of Wellington, or the 
Marquis of Granby, to purchase fish. ’ 

The nation is an ignorant one. In Freetown, individuals, 
perceiving the great advantage of knowledge in the white 
man, are desirous of instruction; but their countrymen at 
home are so averse to white man’s book, as they term educa- 
tion, that any who returned thither, after a residence in Sierra 
Leone, with English schooling, would inevitably be sacrificed 
to the prejudices against it. ith much natural aptitude for 
mental cultivation, few will accept it on so heavy a condition 
as perpetual exile from their relatives and native town. I 
have, however, seen two or three Kroomen content to incur 
banishment from this cause, and busily employed with slate 
and pencil, working multiplication-sums of gigantic dimen- 
sions for sheer amusement. Logarithms, by shortening the 
process, would take from arithmetic much of its attraction. 

The Kroos at times enliven the streets of Freetown with 
their national dance, called the Krikkery-boo or Dance of 
Death; a series of descriptive attitudes, as are all the dances 
of African barbarians. Unlike the melancholy grievings of 
the Papaw women, who touch the heart with their plaintive 
melody and slow drooping movement as they beat their bo- 
som, and with down-cast eyes seem to weep, giving the im- 
pression of deep-seated and unutterable wo; unlike the 
furious threatening of the Akoo, who throws his savage coun- 
tenance ‘into the most hideous contortions, and rages with 
phrenzied gestures, to the terror of the bystanders; unlike 
the moonlit gliding of the soft Talala of the Maroon maidens, 
and the circle dances of the young Timmanees, the Kroo 
enacts a drama in which Death is the prominent hero. An 
allegory occurred to me as obvious when I have witnessed 
this exhibition. A Mandingo greegree-man* of surpassing 
charms, (not those of face or figure, for the most repulsive 
object is generally selected, but articles manufactured for the 
conciliation of the devil), dressed in extravagant style, and 
graced with rough goatskins to heighten his Siormity, sang 
a low monotonous recitative and played upon the gumbay, 
a simple musical instrument, whose sound is produced by 
striking beadstrings against the sides of a dry = Two 
Kroos approach the greegree-man, creeping and shuffling 
round him; crouching so nearly to the ground, the common 
attitude of male dancers, as to appear sitting. He awaits 
them unmoved and with indifference. One now braves him, 
flourishing the formidable war-knife with ‘ts broad sharp 
blade; Death smiles, but does not flinch. The courageous 
Kroo shows the more contempt for the grim musician, rush- 
ing forwards at him, retreating, and returning to level a mor- 








* “ Greegree-man”—a charm-bearing map, or wizard. 
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tal blow at Death in front,on each side, and behind. The 


vancing one foot with a smart stamp, which scares the Kroo 
for a moment. 


hideous representative of the King of terrors. Both now 


to retrieve his character, and springs forth as challenger. 
fiend remains imperturbable; on each attack merely ad-|The sport is always welcome to them. 





The Kroos, superior to the natives of the western coast in 


Each dancer performs the exploit, and each| general in intellect and industry, and above all in their detes- 
is scared in turn, trembling and covering his face fiom ‘the| tation of slavery, are uniformly despised by the Settlers and 


Maroons, and, in great measure, by the liberated blacks of 
unite, they press forwards together to assault their invulnera-| Freetown. 


ble foe; both knives are raised, Death advances one step| very fact of their superior feelin 


This circumstance may partly result from the 
in regard to a commerce 


towards each; their valiant hearts quail, their uplifted|both profitable and beloved, but ic probably more owing to 
hand falls, the harmless blades are gently crossed above the| their self-degradation as willing servants in any capacity. It 
skull which they had in vain essayed to fracture; the assail-|offends the prejudices of those blacks, who themselves scorn 
ants kneel before their unarmed conqueror, bow down before|as men to perform the labours assigned by the savage to wo- 
him, and remain motionless. Death changes his measure, and|men, when they behold the Kroos making no such discrimi- 
strikes the beadstring calabash more briskly; the dead men|nation, and even in Kroo-town dispensing with women’s 


start up, cut a few agile capers, and the dance is over. 8 


ervices ; pounding and boiling their own rice, cooking their 


The details vary slightly ; and I have seen the dance per-|own food. ‘The Kroos, too, preserve the distinctness of their 


formed without the use of the coosoo knife. 
this instance, was a Mandingo. In the hands of a Kroo we 
find a different instrument, their own carabas; a soft clear-|t 


The minstrel, in|community mofe than is usual with others. They are per- 
fectly exclusive: none but their tribe may dwell in Kroo- 


own; none are invited or induced to visit it, Their peculiar 


toned lyre, formed by three short sticks in the figure of a tri-| habits are rigidly maintained ; no innovation is permitted. 


angle, strung with’seven chords of tough round grass and 
tuned to the minor scale. 





Under the influence of one ruling impulse, the acquirement 


This lyre is inserted at one angle|of wealth to become “ gentlemen,” and to return as such to 


into the side of a hollow calabash, or dried gourd, to give|the Kroo coast, they take no interest in the general concerns 


depth to the tones. 
strike his light guitar to very pretty native melodies, and com-| i 
bine with them wild harmony of considerable beauty. 


An accomplished Kroo troubadour can|of the town, and, as much as possible, avoid unnecessar 


ntercourse with their fellow colonists. The Freetown maid- 


ens, of similar complexion, cannot mention the word Kroo- 


The Kroos appear to be the only negroes who seek active| man without a sneer; and, were a sable Juliet to forget 


bodily exertion as a pleasure. 


In this tribe alone did I find| herself so far as to look with equanimity upon a Kroo Romeo, 


any games of strength or agility at all corresponding with the|she would at once lose grade, and be excluded from the society 


manly amusements of our own rustics. They 


severance. 


elight in|of those who might wed with impunit 
wrestling matches, and in the display of vigour, skill, and per-| cannibal from the banks of the Bonny. 

Their strength is almost superhuman. he|men, they are not ordered by their masters to love. 
Kroos will not submit to the heavy idleness with which the| work, sleep, and wrestling fill 


the most atrocious 
appily for the Kroo- 
Hard 
their time; they are ungallant 


other races show their reverence for the sabbath-day, but, be-/ without doubt; but they benefit the white men and they please 
ing released from the harsher duties of service to their white | themselves. 


masters, devote hours to the indulgence of their favourite pas- 
sion for wrestling ; and rival parties or factions meet on the 
sands of the little bay called Kroo Creek, to gratify ambition 
or to maintain acknowledged pre-emimence. Far and wide 
may be heard the shout of victory as a champion hurls his 
antagonist to the earth. The process is not unlike that with 
which we are familiar, but is introduced with more ceremony. 
A clean circle of spectators, well kept by strong fellows 
armed with ropes’ ends or shore staves, incloses a space of a 
dozen yards in diameter. 

A brawny hero, perfectly naked, steps forth and vaunts 
with preposterous gestures, leaping and dancing, and spurn- 
ing the dust with his feet in all directions, like a bull proud 
and in wrath. He thus springs backwards and forwards, and 
singles out by turns for his disdain all the finest-looking men 
in the assemblage, inviting them contemptuously to certain 
destruction ; and, as his insult is disregarded, turning on his 
heel, and flirting up the dust at them behind him with his toe. 
But his vaunting excites the ambition of some noted wrestler, 
who cannot endure to see the challenger thus glory in his 
superiority undisturbed. The challenge is accepted; and the 
rival, entering the arena, capers round the first boaster, sn2ps 
his fingers at him in scorn, and dashes the dust over his per- 
son. ch now acts the same part, leaping round his anta- 
gonist, sometimes with a prodigious bound, then stooping in 
a sitting posture upon the ground, and kicking up the earth; 
a prelude in which considerable time is spent. This intro- 
duction to the more serious contest was inexpressibly ludi- 
crous to me; yet it always extorted long and fervent ap- 
plauses from the bystanders, who repaid every excessive de- 
Mmonstration of vigour or contempt on either side by tumultuous 
cheers. Having sufficiently shown their confidence in their 
own superiority, and their perfect disdain for each other, they 
approach slowly and cautiously, endeavouring by every wily 
Means to win an advan close ; eyeing each other in- 
tently and scornfully, advancing.a hand or foot as an offer; 
speedily withdrawing it, however, when in an unfavourable 
position. At length the hand is seized, and the combatants 
are in an instant locked in iron embrace. The struggle for 
mastery is terrific but short. Upon the slightest inequality of 
advantage, the lucky Kroo summons his whole energy, makes 
a strong grasp upon the leg and shoulder of his gigantic oppo- 
nent, lifts him off his feet, and dashes him to the earth. I have 
more than once seen the victor hurl the vanquished with 
amazing violence over his head. ; 

The issue of the contest never appeared to disturb the ami- 
pores of the parties Sometimes the success- 


CHAPTER VIII 
VOLUNTARY COLONISTS. 


EUROPEANS. 


Reber ieee ane between the English and 


the Kroomen.—State of Society.—A Household.—Houses.—Un- 
ceremonious Visiters.— Innovation.—Sensitiveness.—Polite Dic- 
tion.—-Servants.—Mary.—-Ornamental Hair—Cookery—The 
Reformation and Pancakes.—Dinner Parties,—Races.—-Dignity 
Ball anecdote—A conscious Beauty——Riding.—Chasing Co- 
quettes.—Contrast between Town and Country.—A Wish. 


Tue smallest class of voluntary residents, which demands 
separate consideration, consists of white men. These have 
not amounted to above a hundred at one time since the substi- 
tution of black troops for the English regiments, They are 
principally officers of Government filling official situations, 
which are vacated upon promotion, or departure after definite 
length of service ; so that, although the census varies little, 
the individuals are constantly changed. A few merchants, 
whose monopoly is seldom invaded by white speculators, and 
the missionaries, complete the list. The niin fd stated 
white residents in the whole peninsula of Sierra e, from 
1818 to 1834, was eighty-four males and thirteen females ; or 
ladies and gentlemen, as they may be described more safely 
than technically. : 
Appetite for appointments with tempting salaries, and occa- 
sionally respectable pensions, is generally Hoek wep to account 
for Sierra Leone boasting even this small ation of whites; 
for the gold trade having forsaken this settlement for the 
Gambia, and losses having been felt in the teak export, there 
are not many obvious inducements to Jead mercantile men to 
Freetown. I say obvious inducements, because 1 am strongly 
persuaded that the real advantages of the spot are unknown 
to the greater number of those who live there, and are still 
more beyond the knowledge of anys Stated and profi- 
table occupations, and the eauraney the climate. to repress 
active investigation, will account for this. _WhenI have been 
assured that the vanilla-nat abounds; have passed through 
fields of formium tenax, so valuable for comes as to be worth 
freighting to Great Britain from New Holland; have seen the 


ro encounters a series of emulous Kroos, until he himself|caoutchouc-tree yielding plentifully its india-rubber,—an arti- 


falls, or departs amidst the plaudits of the assemblage, full of 
honour. GouinGalienthe unfortunate in one encounter burns 


cle of daily increasing consumption; where the coffee is 
found rebuking with its full crop of almost too aromatic ber- 
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ries the negligent and sparing hand that scarcely takes the 
trouble of planting it; where the soil delights to produce rice 
and sugar-cane, cotton, cinnamon, and ginger, and indigo 
spontaneously covers the streets of the capital; while medi- 
cinal plants, as jalap, Jesuits’ bark, and the castor-oil tree, 
and be pes of the richest quality abound ; where gold is ascer- 
tainied to occur in the vicinity of the town; without consi- 
dering the possibility of enlarged commerce with the inde- 
pendent tribes of the interior, it must be regretted that little 
capital is employed, and that that little is confined to the 
timber-trade. 

The position of the white colonists will be easily under- 
stood. Besides the merchants, not amounting to pérhaps 
twenty, nearly every European wears the gold brocade or the 
button of office. Attracted, as I have heard sundry gentlemen 
confess, by the very high emoluments accorded to service in 
what ‘is considered an unhealthy climate, they pass a few 
years in the colony, uninterested in its permanent prospects, 
unaffected by its progressive improvement ; of their generous 
salari@s amassing a considerable portion, to be spent in Eng- 
Jand when the period of service or the realisation of compe- 
tency allows of return. All naturally look to England as 
their home, find anticipate spending their last days in the 
mother country. 

“ Nothing,” observed a gentleman about to retire from the 
colony, and enjoy in Great Britain those comforts which long 
residence in Freetown had enabled him to secure, “ nothing 
justifies emigration hither short of a poverty in England which 
absolutely denies subsistence.” 

Exceptions may be found to the above proposition, which I 
believe to be true as a general one. The discomforts of soci- 
ety are too obtrusive to throw charms over a Sierra Leone life 
sufficiently fascinating to detain those whose tastes and habits 
are in accordance with European experience. T'o the enthu- 
siastic traveller, the physiologist, and the naturalist alone, 
can the spot be considered attractive. 

It follows, therefore, that men may return with accumulated 
wealth or a ificent pension, to pass the evening of their 
days in Great Britain, after dwelling in the Peninsula for 
many years, without having left a deed on record to make 
their memory live twelve months after their departure. 

The Krooman who compared his tribe with the white men 
was not aware of the strong similarity between the two classes 
of voluntary colonists,—in their both being migratory ; seeking 
it for the same purpose ; leaving it on the same result. The 
one, it is true, is a servant, the other is the master; and 
though the fortune of 30/7. or 401. which releases the “ gentle- 
man Kroo” from his exile, would not release the white man, 
the end is one and the same. 

The migratory Kroo, however, is a more beneficial visiter 
than the migratory white man. He does not carry his capital 
away, but spends his coin in the colony, increasing the con- 
sumption of profitable merchandise; whilst the white man, 
by remitting to England, and there distributing money to a 
large amount gathered together in Sierra Leone, deprives the 
colony of a manifest advantage. The circulation is marvel- 
lously contracted, and money of high denomination is so rare, 
that, although the English sovereign is current, I have offered 
it in payment and found it refused as an unknown coin. 

The white population consists, almost exclusively, of offi- 
cials under the patronage of the Foreign and Colonial depart- 
ments at home. The latter appoints the Lieutenant-governor, 
who bears by courtesy the title of Governor and Excellency ; 
the Chief Justice, whose “ home circuit” extends from Cape 
Coast tothe Gambia, a tour of assize carrying him some thou- 
sand miles; the Colonial Secretary, the Colonial Chaplain, 
the Colonial Architect, the Head of the Liberated Depart- 
ment, and Writers or clerks attached. The Foreign Office 
names the Judges and Registrar of the Court of Mixed Com- 
mission,—a court established to carry into effect the treaties 
between such powers as have co-operated with Great Britain 
in suppressing the slave-trade.* The officers, military and 
commissariat, must be added. Their stay in the colony de- 
pends upon orders from England. 

The white men are chiefly bachelors. Of those who are 
married, all do not desire to ex their ladies to the chances 
of the climate, or the tedium of a small and dispersed commu- 
nity: but leaving them at home in Britain, live as bachelors. 
The tone of society is affected by this circumstance. The 
ten or twelve ladies who have had the heroism to accompany 
their lords to this part of Africa, have little opportunity in- 
tercourse amongst themselves; partly from distance of abode, 

* See Process of Slave Liberation —Chap. xvi. 





partly from etiquette, which even here intrudes to split the 
number already so smal! into different circles. During my 
continuance in Freetown, I never on any occasion had the 
happiness of meeting so many ladies as four, even at parties 
at Government-house ; and one unmarried white lady only 
existed throughout Sierra Leone. 

The bachelors, excepting the military and naval officers, 
are not usually admitted to the privileges of intimacy in the 
houses of the married; perhaps owing to the customs of the 
place, which effectually preclude a white lady from accom- 
panying her husband to mansions of an unmarried gentleman, 
where the coloured or black mistress might not show de- 
ference. 

The state of society may be gathered from a simple fact. 
In the principal burying-ground stands a handsome monu- 
ment, erected by a late governor, to the memory of a you 
coloured girl, an especial favourite. I was informed that the 
attendance of the principal government functionaries was 
desired to give public pomp to her funeral. The epitaph is 
copied verbatim and needs no comment: 


To the 
Memory of 
Mary Esmond, 
who departed this life, 
aged fifteen years 
and cleven months. 
And of her infant son, 
who died in the same hour, 
on the same day, 
aged twelve hours. 


The household of a European presents a strange mixture of 
the luxurious and the uncomfortable, the sensual and the op- 
pressive. The house itself is planned with studious care for 
comfort. It consists of one building within another, as it 
were; or in a shell of piazzas and verandahs. The verandahs 
are altogether unlike the green iron railings and painted roofs 
which essay to throw an Eastern splendour upon the rural 
villas around London; they are wide and lofty rooms, extend- 
ing the whole length of the house, having in their outer walls, 
at regular intervals, windows called jalousies, capable of 
being closed with strong venetian blinds against the sudden 
and impetuous fury of the tornado, and the unwholesome 
night-air, but at other times remaining open. Tlie walls be- 
tween the jalousies are painted or papered, and may be orna- 
mented with paintings; the floors, are sometimes matted or 
carpeted. They are furnished with tables, chairs, and otto- 
mans; and are in fact occupied as the most pleasant apart- 
ments during the heat of the day, for the breeze from the 
ocean pours through them, in a cool stream, unceasingly. 
Here the leisure cate are spent, visits, received, and the 
lighter repasts taken; and, when timid sleep cannot be 
tempted to enter the close and sultry chamber, it will often 
steal upon a hard couch in the verandah. 

The inner rooms are spacious, and boast one or two fire- 
places,—an anomaly to the stranger who arrives at any period 
between October and May, with a spirit sinking beneath the 
sun’s tyranny ; but very grateful, indeed indispensable, during 
the inclement chill of June and July, and the remaining win- 
try months of wind and water. The furniture is rather useful 
than plentiful. Sofas and couches remind of languor and in- 
vite to indulgence. It is common to see upon a side-table, 
ready for constant use, the porous water-bottle, with neck 
like a swan and body like an alderman; and by its side, in a 
cooler mostly very warm, a little yellow oil called butter, and 
sold like oil by liquid measure; together with a small ill- 
favoured roll of bread, harsh from the acidity of palm-wine 
leaven. 

The Englishman’s house is “no castle” here; it offers free 
entrance to all blacks or browns who have a whim to inspect 
it or to make a visit. Habits are still so primitive, that no 
dwelling in Freetown boasts a bell or knocker. Monsieur 
Tonson would have found it an asylum. The outer door is 
generally left open during the day; and the consequence is 
an influx of wives and daughters of the butcher, tailor, car- 
penter, and mason, at all times and without ceremony. They 
stroll in perfect ease through the apartments, repose on the 
couches of the verandahs and inner rooms at pleasure, and 
would consider hinderance or expulsion a breach of privilege. 

A civil officer of high colonial rank, having submitted to 
the custom for some time, chanced to —— The comfort 
wees ar lady rendered it expedient that orders should 
be issued the door to be closed, a porter stationed in the 
entrance-hall, and unnecessary ‘visits declined. The black 
laundress soon after this stern decree strolled that way, and; 
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to kill an idle hour, approached, as she had been wont, to 
loiter in the verandahs, hold gossip-palaver with the tattooed 
valet, lean lazily from the jalousies to criticise the people and 
ts in the street, to examine the men of war in the river 
through the telescope, or volunteer assistance in the pantry. 
The new regime was explained, and indignation shook the 
visiter. She insisted on admission. 
“ Why for she no can come in dis time? Have right for 
come in! Fouse not grand house too much!” ‘The servant 
continued inexorable, and she departed in dudgeon, exclaim- 


’ 

% Master can wash him linen himself for true—pshaw! she 
no come noder time—pish !” 

It is by no means impossible for the legitimate occupant of, 
a house to return from a walk or ride, and find his premises 
in completé possession of such friends; some in one part; some 
in another, examining the furniture, books, and paintings, 
cooling themselves with refreshments, and taking their rest 
on the sofas. When the customs of the place were yet new 
to me, upon entering my chamber one day, I discovered a 
stranger absorbed in scrutinising the contents of my ward- 
robe; she was taking out the articles of dress one by one, 
criticising their texture and value: the intrusion was inno- 
cent, and merely pour passer le temps; and I doubt whether 
she considered it as a rebuke or symptom of displeasure at 
her employment, when I bribed her to depart by a present of, 
the most gaudy handkerchief she could select. At the festi- 
vity of the next moonlit Koonking, he proudly wore it bound 
round her woolly head. 

Even the solemn privacy of the dinner-table (and what 
solemnity can be more religiously protected in civilized 
society ?) is liable to similar invasions. On one such occasion, 
whilst the earnest enthusiasm of the silent white men was 
absorbed by soup and snapper, calliloo and pepper-pot, ochro 
and papaw, and twenty other tropical amiabilities, not for- 
getting laudable claret in its wet cool crystal and Madeira’s 
choicest sap, there came upon them a sudden apparition of a 
black face, calmly observing through a window the whole 
process of nutrition. The lady had seated herself upon an 
ottoman in the verandah outside, and was evidently enjoying 
the eye-feast. 

“Me no trouble with hurry too much; me can wait,” said 
she, in a patronising tone, addressing our host without 
changing her posture, as soon as she was perceived. 

“ Kat you dinna ; me look and see; me no hurry.” 

Business was now her apology. Her husband, the car- 
penter, had made a mistake in naming the length of certain 
palings which had been procured according to his admeasure- 
ment; and his better half had called to state the mistake, 
and to demand a fresh supply. 

“ Stakes no good; stakes short too much,” said the capenter’s 

wife. 

ic “Your husband himself named the size,” answered our 
ost. 

“Stakes no good for sunting,” repeated the lady. 

“T shall send no others; he must use them as well as hecan.” 

“ Use ! no use,”’ continued she with proper perseverance. 

My friend summed up the controversy by saying “ they 
would be better if longer; but, such as they were, he must 
make shift to use them.” The sensitive artiste instantly 
sprung from her seat in offended modesty, whining and saying. 

“Oh! you bad man, for true, to ’peak such word, and 
me a married woman !” 

She walked away from the window, glowing with timid 
shame, and doubtless blushing internally, although the rosy 
hue was not externally visible: and covered her dark face 
with bashful hand. She returned, however, in a few moments, 
resumed her seat at the window, and remarked, 

“ Why for you say ‘ shift’ clean off? why for you no can 
say ‘ shimmy” him more genteel, more modest.” 

Home and its comforts suffer considerable modification 
from such habits. 

_ Servants are almost invariably men. Those who dwell 
in the house are superintended by a confidential negro or 
major-domo, at a salary of thirty to forty pounds. The re- 
mainder, chiefly boys, often consider the advantage of be- 
longing to a white gentleman’s establishment sufficient re- 
muneration. Even neighbouring chiefs, Timmanees and 

deem their sons in favour with Fortune if they can 
obtain such service. In one household, numbering five or 
six men-servants, the —— only received ; and the 
second in command, a valuable man, was the eldest son of a 
chief ruling a district upon the Scarcies, and as a young 
chief he indignantly refused to accept pay. He had cheer- 
fully discharged the duties of valet for some years, and 





during that time had visited England with his master. 
The tribe of which he will become governor upon the death 
of the old head-man, his father, will derive advantage from the 
situation which the ae has filled, when he quits the English 
colony and the Englishman’s service for his own distant native 
village, and enters upon the duties of head-man, with good 
knowledge of the English language and the usages of civi- 
lized life. He, in common with most young black servants 
of white men, discovers a taste for reading and writing, in 
which he is a proficient. 

His only sister came up from the Scarcies to visit him. I 
thought I could perceive a sense of the disagreeable as he 
proceeded to show the unsophisticated young woman the 
wonders of the white man’s town; and, being clothed him- 
self, he seemed to feel uncomfortable at offering his arm 
even to a sister, because she was unclothed according to the 
ordinary custom of the unmarried of the in@ependent, negro 
tribes. King. Caulker introduced garments amongst the 
Sherbros, and this servant-chieftain may perhaps do the same 
when his day of power arrives. 1 

Some of the best masters in Freetown make a rule of en- 
forcin — their younger domestics regular attendance at 
the schools; and I know an instance where the gentleman 
of the house takes so deep an interest in the progress of his 
negroes, that he attends to no request, and receives no com- 
plaint, unless when carefully written down. The result is, 
that boys of twelve or thirteen years of age, who have en- 
tered his service with slight knowledge of any language but 
that of their nation, are good penmen and good orthographists. 

Women-servants are not to be found, excepting where a 
lady presides: a rare occurrence. It was my fortune to spend 
some days at the hospitable mansion of a married man, and 
to have the means of deciding that a lady’s-maid is the most 
singular piece of furniture in a Freetown house. The plump 
little woman, acknowledged by all to be the most favourable 
specimen of the species in the colony, had entered upon 
her duties with an unostentatious warbrobe of the single 
scanty frock which she wore upon first presentation. She 
was a heavy, matronly-looking person, although not thirteen 
years of age; and to an English eye would have appeared 
more nearly sixteen or eighteen. Her face displayed every 
exaggeration of negro feature,—the receding forehead, flat 
nose, and luxuriant lips, which seemed unable to check their 
fertile growth. In default of gay ry: characteristic of 
white Abigails, Mary’s glory consisted in a blue necklace, and 
more particularly in her short, crisp, woolly hair, tufts of 
which, being ti htly plaited, projected stiffly in all directions, 
like so many horns, to the distance of an inch and a half 
from the head; whilst, in absence of ear-rings, a chip of 
straw or dry stick was inserted into a perforation in each 
ear. Vunity is ever most complacent when most empty. 

Attached to each house are several out-of-door servants, 
They are Kroomen. Of these, the cook, and the horseman 
or groom, have definite duties; the remainder are employed 
in any capacity that may be necessary. One generally super- 
intends the rest, and receives higher wages. They depart 
at night to their own suburb, Kroo-town; with the exception 
of two or three trusty fellows, who sleep in an open shed or 
outhouse during the dry season, and during the rains take 
refuge in large boxes placed near the gateways, and not un- 
like dog-kennels, for which they have been mistaken by 
the uninitiated. What seemed strange to me was that Kroo- 
men should be chosen as cooks: and I was astonished in 
finding men, whose own spare diet is rice flavoured with 
palm-oil, at home in the recondite mysteries of Ude, Kitchener, 
and Dolby; in fact, perfect Carémes. At a fire of sticks 
thrown upon a stone or mud floor, the Kroo cook roasts his 
meat, concocts the savoury pepper-pot or soup= ce of 
antagonistic predicaments—fries and stews, bakes and boils; 
and, himself of artless taste, skilfully mingles the aromatic 
spice with white man’s pepper, promoting close union between 
friendly atoms, and reconciling discordant elements in a racy 
confederacy. - 

A humorous illustration of the relation between master and 
servant, and of that between servants themselves, may be ac- 
ceptable. The characteristic simplicity of the lower tribes of 
eo which would be vainly sought amongst the 
of land, does ‘not speedily wear away even under the roof 
of a European. Sophistication, like other equivocal deside- 
rata, needs long tutoring. 

A petty crime had been committed by a domestic. He had 
endeavoured to escape rebuke by throwing the'blame upon the 
black lady’s-maid. Her stubborn complexion refused to betray 
her innocence by appropriate change of colour, or to show 





silent indignation at this compound case of di y and un- 
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Jantry. She was thus thrown on the defensive, and offered 
to exculpate herself by evidence. The lord of the mansion 
summoned into the state-room all his retinue of domestic re- 
tainers, Kroos and Akoos, [bbos and barr 209 

e trial commenced. He sat as ju age. The pleadings 
were opened, witnesses were heard. hen the truth had 
been satisfactorily brought to: light,—the innocence of the 
innocent established, and the guilt of the offender made clear, 
—the master proceeded to pronounce sentence. The culprit 
was ordered then and there to be stripped and deprived of 
those ornamental integuments named trousers, and to return 
to his duties in the unseemly state to which he would thereby 
be reduced. ‘The punishment was to endure for a whole day, 
and. the criminal left the room under a more severe sense 0} 
humiliation and indignity than would have resulted from the 

est ee an 

No “idea of indelicacy could, for a moment occur to any of 
the party, who saw in those garments no more than mere or- 
nament or proof of wealth; but the proud privilege of appear- 
ing in*European dress having been once attained, a temporary 
abeyance of the privilege hurt the man’s pride and exposed 
him to the ridicule of his fellow-servants. 

The cooks are superior men, sometimes Kroo chiefs, for 
their duties demand the best skill, and are rewarded with the 
most liberal wages. Kea, the philosopher and musician, ca- 
tered to the palate of a Judge of the Commission Court; 
whilst the condiments and viands that laughed upon the board 
of his honour the Chief Justice, resulted from the learned 
labours of Tappee, an unrobed beau of exquisite pretensions, 
readily conceded to his necklace of blue glass beads, his long 
gold chain of a myriad links which passed over his shoulder 
and around his chest, and the curious tattooings that orna- 
mented every square inch of skin, like an exhibition on the 
walls of Somerset House. ; 

The subject of cookery unavoidably recalls the idea of pan- 
cakes. Sages and philologists refer this unpresuming word 
to a Greek derivation,—pan, every, and kakon, evil; seeing 
that in the old Catholic church, before pancakes were frittered 
down to the rank of common-place nutritives,—one of the 
results of the Reformation,—it was the custom to set apart a 
day in the year for the universal shriving of all evil-doers. 
Upon this solemn occasion,—giving name to Shrove Tuesday, 
—the sacred elements being more largely partaken than in 
ordinary, the holy wafer was proportionably expanded ; hence 
the term pankake, misspelt pancake. Painful as it may be to 
dissipate the happy dreams of etymologists and antiquaries, 
truth obliges me to assert that the pancake is an indigenons 
production of Africa: that, long ere white men tormented end 
startled the coast with cargoes of civilisation, the wild Akoo, 
in the recesses of his forest, mingled the flour, the egg, and 
the honey, fried the savoury compound, and called it Akar. 
If he were wise, he added scrapings of citron, and touched 
each square inch with two fragrant drops from the wounded 
lime. My aprey was an Akoo of frightfully gashed coun- 
tenance; and, like his countrymen, too sincere a worshipper 
of the devil to tell a falsehood. 

The dinner parties are far from lively. Profusion of viands, 
fruits, and wine, and a hospitable reception, strive to counter- 
balance the uniformity of suffocating air and a reunion of the 
same individuals perpetually repeated. The variegated lo- 
cust, painted in purple, red, and en, leaping into the soup- 
plate; the large black cricket p unging into the wine-glass ; 
the fat-bodied mantis plumping into the hot-spiced pepper- 

which needs no such addition, are novelties; but any 
charm the novelty may possess soon subsides. Every con- 
trivance to create a cool sensation fails: in vain the refresh- 
ing orange and lime flower float in the finger-glass; in vain 


the water ffi its porous red-ware jar evaporates, and sprinkles 
the globular surtace with dew; m vain the claret, Madeira, 
and sauterne have been for hours exposed to the sea-breeze, 


the bottles encased in wet cotton and standing in a cooler; 


heat reigns triumphant, favoured by the cloth clothing cere- 


moniously worn at such times. Matters of local interest 


there are none to excite conversation; and, during a great 
part of the year, arrivals from England are too few to afford 
Coffee follows dinner, the horses are or- 


new foreign topics. 


dered, and the guests separate. 


Time was when this little white society saw its members 
creating divisions and cultivating hostilities. Party feeling 
Cham flowed freely, for meetings 
board led to meetings with hostile intent at the, 
Bullom Shore, which was conveniently situated beyond the 
Concord, however, having 
been completely restored, it would not be fair to dwell upon 


rose high. e and bl 


at the social 
of white man’s jurisdiction. 


this page of past history. 


Annual races in the inclement season of Christmas, when 
the thermometer stands at 84 deg. in the shade, and rejoicing 
upon his majesty’s birth-day, appear to be the only public 
amusements: the one exhibiting the fleetness of the beau- 
tiful little Arab horse obtained from the Foulahs; and the 
other displaying the bravery of the negro soldier in giving 
a feu de joie, as he discharges his musket with carefully 
closed eyes. No theatre could be supported; indeed, no 
plays could be performed excepting such as contained Othellos 
or Oronookos only. 

Above the flesh market-house, in a most fragrant situation, 
is the building designed for a ball-room; use, however, it 
has none. 

The Dignity Balls, so termed upon the “ lucus @ non lu- 
cendo” principle of nomenclature, are the sole representatives 
of civilized dancing. These dignity balls collect whatever 
rich, whatever respectable, whatever graceful there may be 
of the softer sex in Freetown. The exact qualification 
which confers right of entrée I could not discover; but I 
suspect it depends upon the resources of the black young 
ladies permitting them to shine in satin and clear muslin, 
lace and maraboo feathers, gloves and white shoes. In the 
temporary exaltation of such insignia, they proudly disdain to 
admit black gentlemen ; and, moreover, exact from the whites 
of the highest rank a becoming degree of deference. 
Ludicrous scenes occur at these assemblies. A friend of 
mine once entered the ball-room with the welcome addition 
of some naval officers just arrived. Bright uniforms are al- 
ways attractive, and the large soft eyes of the dark maidens 
flashed with delight. 

Now, owing to the severe heat of this vapour-bath climate, 
exertion marvellously relaxes; and a young lady, after bound- 
ing upon her dark fantastic toe, needs more copious refresh- 
ment than would be sanctioned at Almack’s. The lady’s lip 
is cooled by the delicious sangaree, a spiced mixture of Ma- 
deira and water, whose most approved proportions are— 
Two bottles of the first, old and choice, : 

To one table-spoonful of the latter: a receipt in utter defi- 
ance of old Pindar’s temperate assertion at the commence- 
ment of his famous ode. 


* ** Apsoroy mev udwp,” 
“ Water is the best;” 


which assertion is contemptuously denied by the gentle un- 
classical sex.of Sierra Leone. Ale, frisky but light offspring 
of the genius of Hodgson, lime-punch, claret, and rum, refri- 
gerate the parched lip and warm the heart. 

Contré-dances had been succeeded by the favourite Scotch 
reel, the joy of which consists in the laughing lady striving to 
wear down her pale drooping partner,—an easy victory,—and 
the graceful waltz had followed in its turn; the ladies were 
enduring the fatigues of refreshment, and the gentlemen were 
criticising the sable, coffee-coloured, and aventurine beauties, 
who sat round the room in the splendour of contrast between 
moonbeam drapery and thunder-cloud complexions. 

My informant directed the attention of a young officer to a 
handsome girl at a distance, observing, in an under tone, 
“ You see she is the belle, certainly the most beautiful in the 
room; would you believe that I once saw her, at a dance, 
drink off two bottles of ale ?” 

A voice behind him instantly exclaimed in fury, 

“ Hear a him! you base man, you curse ¢ me so; big false- 
hood, you base white man!” 

He turned round, and to his dismay discovered that a lady 
close to him had overheard him, and had gratuitously applied 
the observation to herself. In vain she was assured that he 
had not dreamed of her, that his remark had referred toa 
totally different person. She would not be a 3 

“You did say ‘the most beautiful girl in the room.’ I 
sabby you mean me. I never drink two bottle ale, you bad 
white man !” 

No explanation could soften her wrath. She appealed to a 
friend near her whether the white gentleman had not used 
the very words “ the most beautiful in the room.” 

The sex were enraged ; perhaps the blow aimed at one 
burt many. They grouped together ; their several admirers 
showed symptoms of siding with the injured. The man-of- 
war’s men delighted at the prospect of a general engagement. 





* Heyne and Parr, Porson and Sandford, might shudder at such 
a tr tion of three words which have inspired lengthy disserta- 
tions. The real idea of the erabbed Bceotian poet is more unjustifi- 
ably treated by being engraved as a pun upon the walls of the 
pump-room at Bath. 

+ “Abuse” or “ insult.” 
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The innocent cause however of the tumult retired, and since 
that day has attended no more festivities. 

Every one who has seen a favourable specimen of a dig- 
nity ball must concede that it is in “ simple sooth,” a striking 
sight. The dark hue of the dancers, rich as the coating of a 
black pine-apple ; the ostrich and maraboo plumes ; satin and 
embroidery; the unwearied sprightliness and the flexible 
grace of the dancer; festoons of tropical plants upon the walls; 
wreaths of orange boughs in full flower; and the long palm- 
leaves interwoven amongst the compartments, all combine to 
create a spectacle worthy of being witnessed once in a life- 
time. 

Riding is the most constant and most delightful resource of 
the white resident. Gorgeous mountain scenery rewards the 
shortest ride to such as love the picturesque and beautiful ; to 
others, the level race-course always favours an exhilarating 
gallop. The highways are not adapted for carriages, which 
are seldom seen. A walk to any considerable distance is 
nearly impossible, on account of the extreme sultriness of the 
atmosphere forbidding exertion whilst the sun prevails, and 
then the total darkness, which almost abruptly follows its set- 
ting: for in the latitude of Sierra Leone dawn and twilight 
are of a few minutes’ duration. The day varies little in 
length, not more than an hour during the whole year, break- 
ing at half-past five and closing at half-past six. An hour be- 
fore sunset, the white population is on-horseback, cantering to 
some neighbouring village; visiting King Tom's; loitering 
on Pa Demba’s Road; or climbing the steep to Congo-town, 
beyond the little mangrove-bordered creek, where legions of 
land-crabs scamper on all sides at the sound of hoofs; or more 
generally seeking the race-course for the gallop. 

Upon forsaking the European streets of the capital, amusin 
scenes or droll incidents are certain to occur. Your blac 
tailor, emulous of white aristocracy, thunders by in the pride 
of a crippled gig and whirlwind horse; the Mahometan 
gravely utters the salaam aleikum; matrons of the scarcely 
reclaimed savage leave their hut to behold the white man, 
and to answer his friendly “ How do, maamy ?” with a smile 
and an uniform “'Tankee, daady.” Mothers, with infants in 
their arms or at their backs, were invariably delighted at the 
salutation “ How do, piccaniny?”’ on passing. They would 
dance the little black ball, and toss it, and re «+ Tankee- 
tankee-tankee, daady”’ until out of hearing. Groupe of laugh- 
ing girls pretend, or more generally feel, alarm at the horse; 
and, upon its approach, disperse, screaming in real or feigned 
terror as they run off, constantly turning round their merry 
faces to grin with glee at the white cavalier. He, if in jocose 
mood, often spurs the steed and chases the flying nymphs 
from the road, through garden after garden, until they take 
refuge in a hut; when once within, they peep coquettishly 
from behind the mat which serves as a door, and good-hu- 
mouredly defy further persecution. They are the most light- 
hearted people upon earth. 

When the white man’ rides by groups in the town, the 
chance is that he is saluted with a stanza of some favourite 
dance-song, * of which he is himself the theme; and which 
either ludicrously quizzes a personal peculiarity, quotes a bur- 
lesque or unwise speech, or connects his name with that of 
some young Settler or Maroon who is supposed to have fasci- 
nated him at the Tallala or Koonking dance. 

Few white men arrive in the colony without having a droll 
“*sing” made upon them by these innocent satirists. 

_ The roads are in such miserable state that in most direc- 
tions a long ride is impracticable. The bridges, too, are for- 
midable to cross. They are ingenious traps, consisting of 
planks laid side by side upon parallel beams or joists, to which 
they are fastened by a single nail at each end. Several of 
these planks are sometimes loose, and it is not unusual for the 
horse’s leg to walk through the gaps between them ; much to 
the amusement of the merry ‘maidens in the brook beneath, 
who are ever in it, bathing or washing. It is during these 
rides that the customs of the simple natives may be best stu- 
died ; their actual condition and their precise de ree of im- 
provement best observed. Endless variety of small adventure 
excites and repays interest in the negro race; and I have 
never returned to the English quarter of the town without a 
fresh stock of amusing or instructive remembrances. 

The ride, however, too often ended painfully ; for after 
having passed through tranquil and contented villages, with 
the yam-ground, the cassada-fields, plantain and banana plan- 
— dividing each hut, where the man was, perhaps, seen 

ymg upon his palm-rope hammock in some shady place in 
harmless enjoyment of repose, the mother fondly nursing the 


* See Chapter xi. 





child, and the daughters playing their eternal shakee-shakee,* 
I have re-entered the civilised capital to witness the rum shop 
collecting round its doors a crowd of disgusting objects: men, 
newly taught the white man’s debasing taste, reeling help- 
lessly ; women stretched across the public street in stupor or 
raving with delirium. 

I wish that the blessings of civilisation in Sierra Leone 
were less largely exhibited in scenes of intoxication. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LIBERATED POPULATION—or “ Captives.” 


NEGROES. 


Preponderance of Emancipated Slaves.—Low condition. —Employ- 

ments.—Gradual Improvement.—Markets.—Barter.—Tribes.— 
Tattooing and Scars.—Akoos.—Their Rebellion.—A Battle— 
Victory of the British—Black Freemasons—Red Flags,—Pa- 
paws.—Huts.— Ambition —A Papaw Marriage.—.Plighted Vows 
and a Fracture.—Subserviency of Women.—Betsy Carew.— 
Earrings, a painful Ornament.—Congo town.—Yalofis.—Hand- 
some Costume.—* Evil Eye” of Yaloff Maidens. 


The great mass of inhabitants of Freetown, and the entire 
population of the rest of the Peninsula, with the exception of 
the managers and missionaries, consists of slaves who have 
been forcibly rescued from the pestilential confinement of the 
slave-ship. It was for the distinct purpose of locating these 
ill-starred victims to cupidity, when the slave-trade was con- 
demned by the British, that the colony was selected by the 
Government for their abode as free subjects. 

It is stilt maintained for the same object,t one which re- 
flects more honour on the British name than the conquest of 
empires. 

Into this heterogeneous collection of the freed of many 
nations are absorbed such of the native inhabitants of Sierra 
Leone as remained there stbject to the English upon its ces 
sion by the original 'Timmanee chiefs, Tiambana, Pa Demba, 
King Tom, wal others. 3 
It would not be easy to characterize the entire body of the 
liberated. As yet, the discordant elements of many savage 
tribes have not sufficiently amalgamated to permit a general 
statement applicable to the whole, further than this, that those 
who have longest dwelt under the advantage of govern- 
ment have lost most of those harsh savage qualities which 
denote a newly capturdd slave. Landed, after a voyage of 
many weeks in the closely packed slave-ship, the “ Captives” 
are taught the mystery of so much clothing as a yard and a 
quarter of coarse calico may contain. Men receive a plot of 
ground, a few tools, two-pence a day for a few weeks, and are 
then left to their own discretion. Many a “ Captive” passes 
his life in the luxury of indolence, sleeping care away in his 
coarse hammock of palm-rope; many content themselves with 
devoting a few days’ labour to prepare the ground for cassada 
and cocoa, plantain and earth-nuts, which bountiful Nature 
generously — into a sufficiency for the year’s con- 
sumption of the frugal. Some, more active and more wise, 
in the vicinity of the capital, attend the daily market, bringing 
tufts of large grass from the mountains for the Freetown mews. 
Their beaded wives and daughters trip by their side, so many 
Pomonas, bearing calabashes loaded with rich pines cut by the 
road-side, the ripe green orange, and mangos, limes, sour sops 
and sweet sops, earth-nuts and papaws, guavas, watermelons, 
and other fruits and vegetables of uncouth name to ears born in 
the temperate zone. As the commodities are brought to suit 
the taste of the eleven thousand negroes of Freetown, as well 
as that of the seventy-five whites, productions and 
tured articles uninteresting to the European, or worse, are of- 
fered for sale. The n’chock, a vegetable from the butter- 
tree, red olid palm-oil, used for a similar purpose, and native 
soap in round dirty balls, are in great request. The iple of 
barter seems to be innate in the savage, and, I may add, of barter ~ 
advantageous to themselves. The negro acts upon the maxim 
of quid pro quo; he is with difficulty brought down from his 





* Two small dr rds, of the size of an ora containing a 
few beads and athilen ton attached to pe Meher 04 cert van Ma 
twine; by striking them, first over the thumb and then the 
hand, a perpetaal noise is kept up like that of the castane®. 

+ About thirty-four thousand have been liberated at sea and re- 
moved to Sierra Leone. ‘ 
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ing is hi iti i han others. The face of 
i ices; t his soul of legitimate|of barbarism seem to mark some t ‘ 0 
soreness hee enna of the|the Akoo is gashed deeply in perpendicular lines, leaving 


naked and the noisy. 


Women squat upon the ground in close cicatrices of a lighter colour. The Ibbos too cut their persons, 


ranks before their various merchandise, chattering and squab-| scoring the face, arms, back, and breast. The countenance 


bling from sun-rise till sun-set. 


Goats and starving pigs|of the Bassa is chopped apparently at random; and the pat- 


wander through the midst, dust thickens the air, and every | terns embossed on the backs of ony a are be —— 
trocious species of effluvia that inventive chemistry can|contrived that the skin projects from the wounds as though 
ane broods over the spot. Such is Freetown market; ex-|skeins of thread were inserted beneath to raise it. 


hibiting civilisation chiefly in two examples: the occasional 


The Akoos have improved; they furnish good workmen 


use of cotton umbrellas to protect the complexion of the negro|and good servants. Amongst “ latter is ne ae 
women from the sun; and the evident effects of that most/ his Honour, a well-meaning, honest man, a — 
enlightened spirit, rum; inebriation being one of the early | name, James, is hardly an improvement upon his cuphonious 


improvements most successfully introduced amongst the sim- native appellation, Soofoola, “* My good father. 


ple blacks by their friend the intellectual white man. 
The women are the fishmongers of the town. 


” He told 
me “he wish him can be Christian,” by which this pious and 


Their stalls | constant attendant at chapel simply meant that he had not gone 


are judiciously confined to a nook by the sea, at the bottom of through the sudden and mysterious process of inspiration and 
that deep ravine through which the water, so celebrated for! conversion in the face of the congregation; an exhibition as 
its purity and excellence, is conveyed to a public fountain startling to strangers, and wholesome to themselves here, as 


almost immediately beneath the hot flesh-market. 


Here, in| the similar scenes amongst religious sects in England. 
the midst of controversy congenial to piscatorial ladies, may 


The Akoo rebellion, as it has been humorously called, may 


be purchased at a trifling sum the sumptuous barracouta of illustrate some of their feelings. 


dainty tooth, snappers and ten-pounders, gropers and old- 


At about three miles to the east of Freetown lies the fine 


ives, cavallers and jumping-fish, mullets and soles; the last|and salubrious village of Kissey, a name taken from the river 
onqetieat to the white ny religiously eschewed by the! from whose banks the first inhabitants had been stolen. After 
Bullom, on whose shore there is an inexhaustible supply; in|capture having been liberated in Sierra Leone and located 
a word, all the nutritious productions of the rivers excepting| here, they assigned the appellation of their lost home to the 


the crocodile and hippopotamus.* 
oyster. 


There are three kinds of] group of huts which rose around them. 
Those from the Carpenter Rock are 2 curiosity, the|since to return to their own country, on the very blameless 


Wishing some years 


shell being of huge circumference, and the animal itself a|supposition that being free they might reside where they 
supper for a giant; the appetite, however, falls before them, | pleased, deeming too, perhaps, that they had acquired sufi- 
and they are seldom brought to table, unless when disguised | cient knowledge of system and civilisation to ameliorate their 


in sauce. 


A diminutive oyster, scarcely larger than a cockle,| own condition and that of their countrymen; they were forci- 


roughens the shelving rocks in Kroo Bay; and the singular|bly detained by the authorities, and were informed that, since 
mangrove oyster grows profusely upon the trunk and branches} the British had taken the trouble and borne the expense of 
of the tree, which borders the rivers for miles, to the height] liberating them from the horrors of West Indian slavery, the 
of two or three feet from the water, appearing like bands ot] British had the right of fixing them where most convenient 


fungus. They are wholesome, and of rich flavour. 


and of enforcing their residence. The Akoos yearned for 


Having once acquired habits of industry and of regular life,| their native home and their lost friends, and appear to have 
together with a practical knowledge of the value of money,|suffered acutely the disease of nostalgia, or sickening desire 


the liberated negro and his family will attend the daily mar-|to return to their own country, which stron 
ket, even when his cottage is at the distance of ten or twelve| negro, sometimes even to death. To the ri 
miles, and be content if at the close of day he returns with 


the profit of a single “ copper.” 


Some Captives have effectually cast aside their rude habits, 


have risen far above their fellows, and become useful and in- 
dustrious workmen. ‘Tailors are found, whose fathers were 
never troubled with dress; yet whose coat, though not of 
Stultzian cut, can be worn. Carpenters work more neatly 
than rapidly ; one, to my knowledge, contrived to occupy four 
days in sawing through a small plank, and charged for labour 
accordingly. Masons there are, who have the merit, such as 
it is, of having erected whatever buildings the capital can 
boast, and so wisely as to ensure much annual rebuilding.+ 
The Captives are on the whole an improving class of citizens, 
and to their rising importance and dawning enterprise we 
must look for the ultimate welfare of the colony. The whites 
are too insignificant in numbers, and migratory, to be consi- 
dered an important item in the future advancement of the set- 
tlement; their tastes and interests lie in England, to which 


all intend to return before they die. ‘The Kroomen profess no 
sympathy with others, and are merely a succession of visiters: 


fy affects the 
ght above men- 
tioned was added might, and from his Excellency proceeded 
an order forbidding the Akoo to leave his town, or certain 
boundaries closely marked round it, on any account whatever. 


TE RII 





It so happened that this improving little colony contained 
several artisans of fair acquirements and good conduct, to 
whom the village had not offered sufficient scope or employ- 
Some of them were engaged in day-work in the capi- 

tal and in its neighbourhood, and foolishly enough had the 
simplicity to proceed as usual to the daily work on which 
their families depended for support, even atter the manifesto 
had been issued. Alas! it is evil to defy the laws; and the 
Akoos, captured upon their way to work, were wholesomely 
The Akoos, determined henceforth to 

abandon the advantages of colonial superintendence, and to 
seek the place of their birth at all hazards, left Kissey in a 


body, and sought the paths which led through the almost im- 
penetrable bush. 


lodged in the jail. 


The paternal eye of the Governor had perceived the in- 
tention of these unwise people to divest themselves of his 


; anxious solicitude for their welfare, and he despatched troops 
whilst, of the permanent residents, the Settlers are in the last 


to restore the wandering sheep to the fold with all promptness 
stage of decay; and such of the Foulahs and Mandingos as 
are content to dwell here permanently have little stake in a 
pting more and more warmly 


community daily coveting and ado 
that faith which the Mahometan deems an im 


and military gentleness. The hostile bands met. Fight- 
palaver ensued. The Government soldiers charged like war- 
riors intent upon salutary carnage; the rebels fought with 


; ssable gulf,/courage worthy a better cause; and, wh he t t 
cutting off fellow-interest. The Maroons and Liberated A ae : ds of slanghter, th 


n ' sounded a parley and cessation from deeds of slaughter, the 
remain to enlarge and to enjoy the full benefits of this noble 


district. 


The Liberated are collected from innumerable slave tribes 
around the Peninsula; but, since the exertions to check the 
slave-trade have nearly annihilated it to the north of Sierra 


Leone, the 


losses in the action were discovered to be a Goverement 
drummer-boy killed, and several, that is to say, four old Akoo 
women taken prisoners of war. * 


The Akoos, “ when at home,” practise orgies of a direful 


nnihilate nature, probably similar to the t i ° 
greater portion is discovered to belong to the ! x eeun’ Mads ence 


) nees, and the Se U y 
natives of the south, on the Guinea coast, and of the east in ve satreaty on rpc noee0s.  Soofoola was not to be 


the interior. Amongst the 


Bonny. 


All land in the colony complete savages, but stronger lines 


induced, by entreaty or bribery, 


ie 4 : - : to disclose the mysteries into 
Mourfain of Liows® B ge —_ peopling the] which ~ ad been initiated wh 

- ions, are the oo, the Ibbo, the Bassa,|sity to learn the details ; 
the Papaw, the Congo, the Calabar, the Coromantin, and the y e details was met 


en young: my cogent curio- 
by his saying,— 
cn! own father ask, me no can’t tell him: me _— 


Although a professed convert and a zealous, to Christian 





* Favourite food with the natives. 

+ The frequent necessity 
house property troublesome. 
valued at one and a half year’ 
Government on a good lease. 


* 


doctrine, his spirit could not shake off the impressions of his 


earlier years, but remained - i i 4 

of rebuilding and of repairs makes atu eatin cmamiestictikon: sancti 
A large house was on this account 
8 purchase only, although let to 





* Such is the substance of the vari 
I vouch not. 


ous legends which were extant 





in Sierra Leone. 
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gan craft. The institution seemed to be based upon imperfect chilled our hearts. But the bride was absent; and, for long, 
principles of justice and retribution ; the “ old man,” or grand| inquiry was made for her in vain. After many entreaties to 
master of the secret ceremonies, whom he shuddered to name, |be permitted to offer congratulations, one of the black man’s 
evidently possessed, as in the analogous societies of other |friends left the hovel, and returned with the happy wife. Her 
tribes, the power of life and death overthe members, and even|countenance was in sorrow and in anger. Alas! who can 


of inflicting summary punishment on others who intruded on 


tell the brief, brief joys of matrimony! She entered scowling 


the holy precincts of the grove, or who committed offences|at her husband; her wedding garment had returned to the 


against the community in general. In Sierra Leone, although 
there have been Bundoo houses for the singular freemasonic 


lender, and had been succeeded by the habitual stripe of cot- 
ton round the loins; but upon its white were drops of gore. 


rites of the women, neither the Akoo, Timmanee, nor Soosoo| The truth flashed upon us. An early exercise of marital au- 
unite in the secret fraternities so common and so fearful with-|thority had inflicted a blow which had crushed the thick car- 
out the immediate bounds of the colony. The red flag upon|tilage occupying the place of a nose in the negro face. Bliss 
the house-thatch, deroting in the native towns deprecation of|had vanished ; clouds were lowering over them; and we left 
Satanic visits, are the principal marks of Paganism openly|the newly married to all their luxury of connubial strife. 
vaunting in the Christian settlement. They glitter in great|After all, there is little in the marriage vow to guarantee 
numbers in the villages near Freetown, but often simply im-| kindness from the husband, who pledges himself at the altar, 
ply that the house over which they float is dedicated to mat-|not to “love, honour, and cherish,” but to “ lop, bother, and 
ters over which Satan rejoices in his heart, although not spe-| perish,”—a style of perverted phrase which makes a negro 


cially practised as sacred to him. 


wedding anything but a grave performance. 


The Papaws of Freetown are unobtrusive, unsophisticated! Despotism over the gentler sex is an attribute of the Afri- 
people, living together in wattled huts, mudded, and covered|can. To raise women from the state of contempt and degra- 
with a thatch of dry boughs. Such, indeed, is the construc- dation in which they are held, will be one of the difficult 
tion of by far the greater portion of the metropolis, containing |tasks in the civilization of the Liberated. They still act as 
a semi-barbarous population of several thousands, and exhibit-|slaves to their lords, excepting in few instances; and undergo 
ing the most abject apologies for human habitations in close|those labours which are interesting in poetry and in land- 
contact with the airy and well-planned mansions of the Euro-|scape only: bearing the heavy calabash of water from the 
pean. Few impulses, however, appeared to excite the “ Cap-|spring; pounding the rough rice with long weighty poles; 
tive” to labour and profitable exertion, so much as the desire |and with children tied to their back, toiling in the prepara- 
of building a substantial dwelling in European style for him-| tion of the ground for seed-time. In this treatment they may 


self and his family ; and, in the midst of circular mud hovels, 





not themselves detect degradation, since habit and education 


the occasional sight of stone walls rising upon a regular plan, cause the evil to sit lightly upon them; and the gentle and 
and even of finished stone houses with windows and doors, |mild nature of the sex, as inherent in the sable as in the fair, 
furnished evidence to the wide step which has been made in may suppress murmur: but the time should come when the 


the path of improvement by the once savage owners. 


In the hut of a Freetown Papaw I have beheld a painfully 


ludicrous mixture of advancement and barbarism. 


One object of growing ambition in the Captive is, to be 


|influence of the whites will be directed to raise the too-sub- 
missive negress. The recognition of unjust contempt may be 
awakened in Freetown more speedily than in the rural dis- 
tricts of Sierra Leone. 





married at church. In the present instance, Pokkaloo and his| Every country and age produce some remarkable woman. 
Maybooka had perpetrated the marriage vow at the church | This is the case with Sierra Leone at the present day ; for, 





with due solemnity, after having already lived together as|although the party moves in an humble sphere, her name is 
man and wife in “country fashion” for several years. But) famous on the spot, and deserves wider celebrity. 

although by their native customs indissolubly united, church| Mrs. Carew, or “ Betsy Crew,” was brought to Freetown 
solemnity was coveted for various weighty reasons. Upon|some years ago, a wretched slave captured in a slave-ship. 
this red-letter day, the bridegroom would enjoy the privilege, Without the faintest dream of civilized society, without con- 
of wearing a blue coat and white trousers, not to mention a/nexions, without knowledge of the English tongue, and pos- 
hat and an umbrella; the whole being let out to hire for such|sessing no resources but her own industry and talent, this 
occasions. ‘The dark-eyed bride, too, sighed for the moment |remarkable woman has risen to opulence, owning landed and 
when she might borrow, for a few “lilly coppers,” the old|house property, and having a considerable interest in shipping ; 
muslin gown and sky-blue beaver hat, together with a pair of|and even takes the whole army and navy contracts for provi- 
shoes; for upon the wedding-day alone does vanity of dress|sioning the troops and the men-of-war, giving ampie security 
burn forth with European ardour. Amused at the sight of the doubtless. Feeling in her own case the disadvantage of want of 
espoused returning from church,—the bride supporting with |edecation, she has placed her son in a school of high respecta- 
pride the agony of pinching shoes, on feet which never before |bility in London. I was informed that she had suffered a 
or since wore any ; the smart, happy bridegroom, striding far|severe loss by the sinking of a vessel, whose cargo, her pro- 
before his spouse, and protecting his complexion with the|perty, was uninsured; but that she bore the reverse cheer- 
huge green borrowed umbrella, too much absorbed in his own fully, preferring to comfort herself with the good which she 
aristocratic state to spare a thought upon the limping lady be-| retained, rather than to grieve for what she had lost. In one 
hind,—I felt anxious to witness their home-scene. An officer|respect Betsy is a laudable example to many a Freetown 
of a brig-of-war lying in the anchorage, and a gentleman of|dame of loftier lineal pretensions. Her large family are 
much Colonial popularity, joined in a ride to their dwelling; | pledges of marriage fidelity more praiseworthy than common ; 
and we proceeded to swell the number of friends at this|for “ country marriages,” so called, a civil contract of simple 
jocund bridal party, bearing a bottle of Madeira as an intro-|assent between the couple, without registering-fee, is consi- 
duction, and as our contribution to the wedding-feast. Within|dered by many as most expedient. This “country marriage” 
the enclosure surrounding the hut were sundry personages|implies inviolable union and constancy to the end of life, but 
busy in preparation. Cackling fowls were expiating with| without the seemly and graceful sanction of the Honourable 
their heads the voracious appetites of the wedded and their|and Reverend the Colonial Chaplain. One excuse is, that of 
friends; pigs, apparently of wet parchment strained over a|a marriage rite some have never heard; another, being Pa- 
frame-work of bone, hung from the palisades in the calm re-|gans they may dispense with Christian ceremonies. 

pose of death; fish was proclaiming to the olfactories of dis-| Mrs. Carew, having been mentioned, must be described. 
tant suburbs the coming festivity ; calliloo was sodden; mil-|Her beauty is all of internal quality. Externally is beheld a 
let and fat were boiling for the famous but over-bilious kus-|very obese and a very smiling woman, round wherever rotun- 
ku:oo; ochro abounded ; rice was pounding ; earth-nuts were|dity in the human figure is possible; the gibbous jet face, 
roasting ; and mouths were watering at the bountiful bowls large and shining, is surmounted by the lace of a smart cap; 
crimson with palm-oil, the negro “ Kitchener’s” zest. We/|the head is further adorned with a red kerchief; and perched 
advanced in friendly frankness. At a rude table sat the aloft, to crown the whole, is a sky-blue beaver Welsh-hat. 
bridegroom and four friends, grave as if at a funeral. They | Her ear is loaded with many pendents of various dimensions, 
were unclothed ; the hat, the coat and the trousers were gone. |dragging that useful appendage towards the shoulder as to a 
Alas! the umbrella-hour was past, never to return. “ Icha-|resting-place, and stretching the originally small perforation 
bod ! Ichabod! my glory is departed!” exclaimed the melan-|to a wide chasm. Her gown is of a tasteful pattern; and from 
choly countenance of Pokkaloo as distinctly as a countenance beneath it peeps the wonted skirt of bright yellow “duckas,” 
could exclaim. ‘“ My friend,” cried one of our party, present-|or dorcas, an under-garment of woollen considered so orna- 
ing the wine, “ we come to wish you happiness; to drink to mental that a portion is always allowed to show itself as if by 
your health and the health of your bride; and we trust you accident. The heavy cotton umbrella, whose weight is more 
will not refuse to sip to ours in this good Madeira.” oppressive than the heat which it may ward off, is of course in 
Our reception was anything but cordial. Gloom and silence Betsy’s hand; and, as she grasps it, rings are perceived 
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glancing upon her fingers. If this weniger, Hem has| 
vanity, it is in her earrings; an ornament worshipped in per- 
fect consistency by the savage, who makes an incision or 
bores a hole through the flesh of the ear from which to sus- 
pend it, upon precisely the same principle as that which 
prompts her to gash her face, and tear her back, shoulders, 
and busom, with a thousand beautiful wounds. _ 

To the black belle no metal finery comes amiss. I saw one 
women, adorned simply enough in other respects, with an 
iron ring through the ear, loaded with drops of gold filigree- 
work, cornelian pendents, silver rings, a half-penny, a six- 
pence, two penny-pieces, and an old rusty iron key; which 
comfortable collection distended the orifice so widely that two 
fingers might have been inserted into it. The other ear 
had been-more loaded or less strong: the cartilage had given 
way, and two long flaps were hanging down in unhappy sepa- 
ration; proving how much a lady will dare in pursuit of 
splendour. : 

At some distance from Kroo-town, already described, upon 
a sharp ascent, is the principal collection of Congos, called 
Congo-town. The natives of Congo are so well known in the 
West-India Islands, where they form a large part of the slave 
population, as to need no lengthened notice. Like nearly all 
the slave tribes to the south of Sierra Leone, they occupy a 
low grade in the human family; but, transplanted into the 
English free settlement, they acquire habits of industry and a 
taste for the more rational employment of life. ‘Their village 
is picturesque, clean, and quiet; indeed, the cleanliness of 
every town in the colony might be imitated with advantage 
by the more refined of our own country. The huts are, as 
usual, separated by cultivated ground and wooded with fruit- 
trees. Although comparatively far from the sea, I have 
watched the steady labour of a boat-builder planking his boat 
firmly and accurately ; how it would be conveyed through the 
village and to the water was a mystery to me. A dozen Kroo- 
men, perhaps, would carry it upon their shoulders for a cop- 
per or two. Of all the suburbs of Freetown, my eye always 
rested upon Congo-town as the most pleasant and least bar- 





| 
| 


rous. 

The Yaloffs* must not be forgotten in a description of the 
capital, few in number and unimportant though they be. 
The nation lies to the north of Sierra Leone, and borders 
upon the Gambia; they are to that settlement what the 
Bulloms and Timmanees are to Sierra Leone. Such as 
dwell under British government are chiefly voluntary colo- 
nists. They are immediately distinguished from the common 
herd of savage tribes by the addition they make to the 
varied costume of Freetown. The women, generally tall 
and stately, are sometimes enveloped in a white mantilla 
of great length, passing over one shoulder under the other, 
and cast a second time over the person. They throw in- 
finite grace into the ever-changing falls of their mantillas, 
constantly lengthening or shortening the drapery, folding it 
first on one side, then on the other, and playing with its ar- 
rangement as they walk. 

Whether from superstition or jealousy, or from both, a 
power of “evil eye” is attributed to the Yaloff maidens by 
the less captivating of other tribes. Our own English annals 
of witchcraft, by no means slender, shrink to nothing in com- 
parison with the perpetual despotism of witches and wizards 
amongst the blacks. Some amusing examples of their slavery 
to belief in sorcery occurred to my own experience both in 
Sierra Leone and in the country of the Timmanees; and 
in due place it will be seen how marvellously a white man 
may discover that he possesses powers of spell and devilry, 
of which in his own sceptical land he had been altogether 
unconscious. In the present instance, the “ white man” had 
the benefit of a warning. Hagar Achem, the religious young 
Settler girl, would occasionally assume the privilege of ad- 
monition and exhortation when at my abode in quality of 
Jaundress. One day, having spoken much and strenuously 
in favour of “ God-palaver” and of kidnapping, she had glanced 
from the instructive to the gay, and dilated upon the ap- 
proaching festivity of a dignity ball; from dignity balls she 
had diverged to the subject of the last Koonking, the dance 
of the Settler girls, and in connexion with this had intro- 
duced anecdotes of sundry graceful dancers who enjoyed 
local renown. Amongst the the rest was Felicity, a remark- 
ably fine Yaloff. Hagar, the Settler, confessed “ Felicity 
handsome too much, grand eye, tall too much.” « But,” quoth 
Hagar with a shudder, “ Felicity Yaloff girl; Yaloff girl can 
kill; white man speak to Yaloff girl ; she follow him; he no can 








* Pronounced Jolliff. 


see her; she see him; see him in day, see him in night; where 
he live she live too. White man grow sick too much, no 
sabby why for. Yaloff girl laugh. He grow sick, and sick, 
and pale, and then he die.” 

Canidia was without doubt a Yaloff, although Horace 
neglected to state the fact. 

In dismissing the subject of Freetown and its diversified 
population, the vast number of languages spoken by its 
citizens may be noticed. English, or rather a jargon com- 
pounded of English and barbarous roots, is the medium of 
communication only when the native languages of the in. 
terlocutors are dissimilar. The negroes are gifted with a 
power of acquiring languages in an incredibly short space of 
time, many days are not required to enable them to become 
intelligible in a foreign tongue, and when acquired it is not 
soon forgotten. An instance of this glossarial talent will be 
found in old Ali Mamee Caba, King of Rokel.* The Settlers 
claim descent from the Sherbro-Bulloms, and speak Bullom. 
The Foulahs salute in Arabic, and can frequently converse 
in the same language. The Timmanees are the most populous 
and powerful of the neighbouring nations, and 'Timmance 
is spoken in Freetown. 

The utter want of analogy, even in radicals, between the 
vocabularies of the innumerable African tribes has puzzled 
linguists. The following modes of salutation, which may be 
addressed to a stranger in Freetown by five successive negroes 
as they pass, will serve as an example of the variety of tongues 
common in this African Babel.+ 


Timmance, Kurio ya. Ans. Bah. 

Soosoo, Y’ mama? M’ mima. 
Bullom, Lemmu. Umba. 

Akoo, Aou-jeery. Annea-loun laoo. 


Mandingo, Salaam aleikum Alaiku salaam. 


CHAPTER X. 
COURT OF JUSTICE. 
TRIAL BY A JURY OF NEGROES. 


A close carriage.—The Judge about to be hanged.—A mistake. — 
Court-house.— Banna, the Kidnapper.— Interpretation.—King 
Tom’s Oath—An Exccution—A Prophecy.—The Rusty Sword. 
—Lucid Police Order.—Crimes amongst Savages.—Freetown 
Gaol.—Galley Slaves. 


“ Happy child! to have escaped an experiment!” 
Godolphin, vol. ii. 


A TRIAL by a jury of negroes! The idea was a new one 
and a droll, but was put into my head by his Honour the 
Chief Justice upon the morning after my arrival. 

The calendar was heavy, containing two capital offences; 
one a case ot kidnapping, the other of wounding with in- 
tent to murder. The civil side promised an interesting ex- 
planation, in mitigation of damages, why a certain white 
gentleman had broken his friend’s right arm, with said 
friend’s own ruler at said friend’s own table in said friend's 
own house. 

It was a favourable opportunity for a white man, fresh 
from white man’s land, to make acquaintance with his many 
coloured fellow-subjects, who, delighting in controversy 
which they cannot comprehend, carried on in a language 
which few understand, listen in attentive curiosity to his 
Honour’s charge, the pleading of counsel, and the eloquence 
of the interpreter ; a dark gentleman who, with laudable im- 
av bafiles the polyglot proficiency of both whites and 

acks, 

Wholesome ceremony elevates the most trivial matters, 
and renders solemn proceedings more solemn. His Honour 
upholds the dignity of the judicial office, and diffuses salutary 
awe over the subsequent proceedings, by rolling in state to 
church to hear the assize sermon; the horses slowly pacing 
with becoming seriousness, in order to prolong to the asto- 
nished multitude the phenomenon of a frothy and flowing 
wig, and heavy scarlet robe ; a show of pomp astounding to 





* Chapter xix. 





or the numerals, &c. of these five tribes, vide Appendix No. 1. 
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the hundreds, who deem that a piece of cotton is so muc has 
Nature needs, and more than she asks for. 

“The world,” cried Alexander the Great, “can have but 
one sun.” Sierra Leone, with its twenty towns, had once but 
one close carriage—that of a Chief Justice. In former years, 
a predecessor had appeared in Freetown; but, being found 
altogether unsuited to the close and sultry climate, it was laid 


building. A dim heated atmosphere stagnates in the Hall of 
Justice ; carbon from the lungs of hundreds repels intrusion: 
the eye, after some time, penetrates the cloud. Upon rows of 
benches are huddled together men, women, and children; 
discovering every degree and extent of blackness, every de- 
gree from that of printer’s ink to that of cocoa-nut, every 
extent from the human face and hands divine to the whole 


aside as useless. Means of rendering it valuable to the com-|unadorned person. 


munity at large were suggested, the suggestion was adopted ; 
and from that time, until it disappeared through the joint 
efforts of cockroaches and bug-a-bugs, the close carriage was 


Affixed to tiie eastern wall stands a kind of counter of 
common wood, painted lead-colour; behind which lead-co- 
loured counter are perceived the Judge and his assistants, “ a 


employed to convey criminals from the gaol in the town to|terrible show.” On either side of his Honour is seen an 
the gallows-tree upon the Barrack Hill; until at length inevi-| honourable member of Council as assessor; now holding judi- 
table execution was associated with the sight of a close car-|cial office, but out of court discharging some other honourable 


riage in the minds of the black populace. 
When a certain Chief Justice, therefore, first entered close 


function, as storekeeper or auctioneer. Above the three 
dignities, in painful majesty, frowns the apparition of a Roman 


carriage the second,* to proceed to church in due state,|lictor’s axe and bundle of rods; a most appropriate device for 
swarms pressed around the vehicle; every street offered its|the classic negroes.* How can crime brave such an appara- 
copious contribution of curly heads and grinning teeth: the|tus! Yet it is braved, as will speedily be seen. To the right 


report spread “ White man, him go for be hanged! White 


of the judgment-seat are twelve gentlemen attentively lis- 


man, him go for gallows!” The voung brown ladies flew to|tening; they are negroes and jurymen. Opposite to these 


their toilet (for they always carefully deck themselves in 


woolly-haired gentlemen of the jury are gentlemen not of the 


holiday dress for chapel or an execution ;) and even the grave|jury, whether fair or sable, European or African, who have 


Mahometan bent his course to Golgotha without the city, 


troubling the grace of his flowing robe with unseemly haste, 


his heart rejoicing at the annihilation of the Giaour Cadi. 


come from mere curiosity. 
The trial was for a capital offence, more commonly prac- 
tised in Freetown than detected, and one altogether unknown 


Alas! that so many should be disappointed ; the truth by de-|in perhaps every other British possession,—that of stealing a 
grees became known. The inhabitant of the close carriage|free boy, a liberated slave or “ King’s boy,” and attempting to 
had come to gratify them with executions, when necessary,|carry him across the river to be sold as a slave to the Bulloms. 


but never in propria persond. 


When I entered the court, the evidence for the prosecution 


Fortified with this “ leetle anecdote,” I felt some interest in}had commenced. In front of his Honour, and separated by a 
beholding his Honour enter the chariot, and linger in the|table surrounded by dark-complexioned counsel, lazily leaning 
street to church; the length of journey being about fifty yards,| upon the railing of the bar, stood a creature whose appearance 
and the progress occupying at least ten good minutes. Thejalone excited a pity almost amounting to favour in those who 
generous steeds, kicking the dust and trampling the indigo,|were unused to similar scenes. A heavy thing, formed like a 
were cautiously held in by the black major-domo, who for the} young man, excepting in the face, whose outline was that of a 


first time had his long-aspiring ambition to drive, gratified. 


baboon,—no forehead, no prominence of nose, but a formidable 


Seated upon the box, and grappling the reins with both hands, | protrusion of mouth, with a countenance bespeaking ignorance 
and those apparently too few for the struggle, he fixed his|of his situation or apathy—such a being was standing upon 
rapturous eye, now upon the church towards which he ad-|the question of life or death. 


vanced by many a tack, now upon the steeds, now full of 


A witness was called. He gave evidence that on a certain 


complacency upon the gazing multitude. His livery consisted |day Banna, the prisoner, had been detained in a canoe upon 


of light loose trousers and open shirt; and his Akoo visage, 


the river, in company with a Mandingo, having the boy in his 


tattooed and gashed perpendicularly after the fashion of his| possession, perfidiously entrapped and forcibly detained. The 
tribe, scowled beneath the wide flapping brim of a tenpenny |boy stated his case, of which this was the substance: adding, 
grass hat. No shoulderknot, no brocade and tassels, no three-| from various reasons, the distinct certainty of the object of his 
cornered hat, no portly stomach graced with a nosegay,|detention, and enumerating many cruelties practised upon him 
announced the judicial coachman; but he drove like a negro,|to secure his concealment, such as compelling him to lie at 
taking anything but his rest, with a partial clothing round|the bottom of the canoe, and covering him with sail-cloths 
him. Happily, a tumultuous posse of.a hundred ragged Ebo-|loaded with stones. 


nites, under the title of constables, were interested in the 


The first witness I heard called was a negro, who could 


safety of the judge. Four of them, with courage unusual ina|not speak a syllable of English, “ What is your name?” 


negro, seized the steeds; and, after many fruitless attempts 


,|inquired the counsel ; no answer was given. Uprose the in- 


succeeded in conducting their charge to the church-door, a co-|terpreter, a civil, well-meaning black, but no great linguist. 
operation which received small thanks from the indignant|The question was now put in one of the twenty languages 


coachman. 
Few of the many accompanied his Honour into the church 
they repaired, dusty, chattering, and curious, to the Court 


current in Freetown. When the name had been ascertained, 
;|his notion of an oath was sought, and, as might be expected, 
-|none was discovered. In vain the counsel spoke of heaven 


house, awaiting with becoming impatience the opening of the|and of hell; in vain the Chief Justice queried as to truth 


commission. 

Meanwhile, cooling myself with that delicious freezing 
mixture sangaree, in a verandah overlooking the wide At- 
lantic and wooed by its luxurious breezes, adjusting a cloth 
coat, dignified and uncomfortable substitute for the uncere- 
monious loose jean jacket, and selecting a grass hat of porten- 
tous brim, I summoned courage to take umbrella and effect a 
sultry transit to the Court-house. 

This is a heavy building, at the west and least fashionable 
end of Freetown, beyond the brook which supplies the inhabi- 
tants with water; cleansing the unclean who bathe in it, and 
quenching the thirst of the thirsty. The bulk of the edifice is 
appropriated to the confinement of prisoners, and is in fact the 
metropolitan gaol. Passing through a gateway, the visiter 
gains a large space girt with high walls, and in the centre 
stands the black depot for criminals and criminated. When 
he enters the door, he is instantly greeted with the sound of 
chains; chains being in considerable repute in the free colony 
of Sierra Leone. He ascends three or four stories by a broad 
staircase, with tiers of cells on either hand strongly barred and 
bolted. Immediately under the roof, on the very uppermost 
story, is a spacious room, covering the whole area of the 





*T cannot assert the exact truth of this anecdote. It has been 
stated, and it has been denied. It is too good to be omitted, and 


and its reward, and untruth and its punishment. 











will serve as a specimen of Freetown gossip. 
PART 11.—no, 42, ’ 46 


“ Where will you go when you die !” 

The interpreter, having exchanged words with the witness, 
gave back as answer: 

“That man (pointing to witness) can say, him go in 
ground when him die.” : 

“ Ay; but ask him where he will go if he tell a lie.” 

Interpreter.—* That man can say, him go in ground.” 

“« But, after he is in the ground, where will he live?” 

Interpreter.—* That man can say, him dead, him no live.” 

«“ Ask him if he will kiss this book?” handing a closed 
volume, which might have been the Testament or Childe 
Harold. 

Interpreter.—* That man say, him can kiss book.” 

“ Ask him what the book is !” 

Interpreter.—* He say, he no sabby the book.” 

“ Why, then, did he offer to kiss the book ?” 

Interpreter.—* He say, he can kiss book.” 

“ Ask if in his own country there exists any ceremony 

by which he would feel himself bound to tell the truth?” 

This was a long sentence to be interpreted; and the in- 





* Perhaps adopted in accordance with Von Maller’s theory, to 
alarm the modern Carthaginian Foulahs with the emblem of an- 
cient Roman castigation. 
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terpreter, having paused to consider, exchanged a word or 
two with the witness, and then said, 

“ He say, him can tell truth.” : ‘ 

Witness descended from the box unquestioned as to evidence, 
being lamentably ignorant of the force of an English oath. 
His sole excuse was, that he had never before heard of it, 
nor comprehended it now. 

“Call the next witness—King Tom.” _ 

King Tom came forward; a tall, upright, splendid form. 
He was a Krooman by nation, and wore the sparing loin- 
cloth; the utmost an independent Kroo. will yield to the ex- 
acting modesty of the whites. His majesty spoke the usual 
English of the place, that lingua Franca of the blacks some- 
times well termed the talkee-talkee language.* Few of the 
barbarous African tribes possess a form of oath ; of these few 
are the remarkable inhabitants of the Kroo coast. King 
Tom was sworn; first, according to the Kroo rite, and next, 
to make assurance doubly sure, upon the English ‘Testament. 
After putting himself into various dignified attitudes, King 
Tom drew himself to his full height. An officer of the 
court approached him, bearing a paper containing salt. Tom 
extended his hand, and having placed the tip of his finger 
to his tongue, took up upon it a portion of the sacred article. 
He paused: raising his eyes to heaven, he slowly pointed 
his salted finger upwards, at the utmost perpendicular stretch 
of his arm; then stooping, he steadfastly looked upon the 
ground, mingling its dust with the salt: Jastly, with solemn 
visage and demeanour, he put to his tongue the imprecatory 
mixture. Nota word was spoken. He had probably dedi- 
cated himself to the powers above and below. His truth was 
now inviolable. Death would not have conquered his veracity. 

But form required that he should now kiss the Bible ; and 
this he did to the edification of the spectators. Its contents 
he did not understand, and if he had understood them he 
would have scoffed. No Krooman has ever been known 
to become a convert to Christianity, and I believe this tribe 
alone have to a man withstood the efforts of the Missionaries. 

It is painful to witness the perversion of a sacred ceremony 
into a farce. If the sanction of his country’s oath bound 
King Tom, why need more? The second rite no more af- 
fected his truth, or touched his conscience, than would kissing 
the Koran, or placing the hand under the thigh, or tasting the 
Kroo salt and dust, in the case of an English witness. The 
form however is established, and all must obey. 

King Tom’s evidence went clearly to the facts. The 
prisoner continued leaning upon the bar, apparently heedless 
of the whole affair. When informed by the interpreter that 
he might examine the witness, he muttered something un- 
intelligible, and King Tom left his temporary elevation to 
remingle in the crowd. 

The next witness spoke ina tongue singularly “ unknown.” 
The interpreter confessed himself foiled; no one compre- 
hended. His Honour, at length, addressing Grand Jury, 
Petty Jury, Honourable Members of Council, and the swarm 
of hearers at large, begged to know whether any one in the 
Court could speak the witness’s language. 


“ Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant.” 


At last there arose a black gentleman in blue, who observed, 
“Me can sabby what dat man can talk ;” and thus were the 
ends of justice satisfactorily fulfilled. One difficulty was 
passing strange,—that of understanding the interpreter him- 
self; and on one occasion the Chief Justice was actually forced 
to express a desire that some person would interpret the 
interpretation. 

Poor Banna was called upon for his defence, and to show 
reason why sentence of death should not be pronounced. This 
startling demand being explained, the unfortunate creature 
thrust forward his semi-human head, and burst forth into a 

rfect hurricane of words. His energy of action and vio- 

ent torrent of language were appalling, nor did he appear 
to intend a conclusion ; but foaming at the mouth, and con- 
vulsively clasping his hands, (horresco referens!) he conti- 
nued uttering what seemed to be one crowded and endless 
sentence. When with difficulty his speech was checked 
the interpreter was desired to give the meaning. This useful 
functionary, loving to condense, or perhaps eschewing literal 
translation, summed up the prisoner's defence in a few words: 
“Dat man,” pointing to the miserable naked object, “ dat 





= A portion of the New Testament has been translated, or, as it 
might be more properly called, travesticd, into the talkee-talkec for 
the benefit of the negroes. Let all beware how the : 


look into its 
Pages, who would not connect ludicrous associations with the sacred 
ext. 





man say him all lie-palaver ; boy come to canoe for go to 


Aberdeen; him no sell him.” He was condemned. Sentence 
of death was likewise passed upon the negro who had at- 
tempted murder; having in a fit of jealousy wounded a 
young woman severely, though, owing to the interference of 
a constable, not fatally. 

At the place of execution each spoke long and loudly, 
rending the air with their cries and appealing to the spectators 
for sympathy. Each having failed in his attempt, considered 
himself innocent of the crime. The one had not sold the 
boy, for the boy had been rescued ; the other had not killed the 
woman, because after several weeks of dangerous illness 
she had recovered ; and, strangely enough, most of the spec- 
tators are said to have felt as the criminals did, and to have 
considered their sentence harsh, although the evidence against 
them had been incontrovertible, and perfectly conclusive. Im- 
mediately before execution, the murderer turned round towards 
Government House, waving his hand at it in a dignified and 
threatening manner; he apostrophised the Governor who was 
at the moment in all probability enjoying a sound sleep, the 
hour being half-past five in the morning. 

“Gobberna! Black man go for die; he no kill; Gobberna 
kill black man; rain come, black man die; rain done go, 
Gobberna die; Gobberna see black man again.”* Hereupon 
arose an expectation amongst the negroes that the Governor 
would die after the rainy season according to the prophecy 
at the gallows. Such a belief was expressed in my hearing, 
The Governor, unhappily, did die at the close of the rains. 

The courts were my first introduction to a concourse of 
free blacks, and it was a painful one. Decorous behaviour 
and perfect stillness prevailed, and alone caused a favourable 
impression. A want of dignity marred the proceedings. The 
purpose was understood by the audience; but into the princi- 
ples of justice, and the system of law, they could not enter. 
Owing to the complete novelty of a trial by jury to those who 
try criminals by the ordeals of “ red-water’’—boiling oil, and 
red-hot iron only ; owing also to the great confusion of lan- 
guages spoken in Freetown, and the small knowledge of that 
in which the proceedings are conducted ;+ many ludicrous 
though melancholy scenes have broken in upon the gravity of 
the court. Every sitting will, however, lessen the evil, and 
enhance the value of a verdict founded upon evidence ; already, 
the Settlers and the Maroons, and many of the older and best 
educated of the Liberated, seem to enter fully into the spirit 
of impartial investigation. 

In the year 1830, a man, who spoke no European language 
but Spanish, and who was entirely ignorant of English forms 
and ceremonies, was placed at the bar upon a charge of mur- 
der. It was the custom to draw from its scabbard a huge 
sword of justice,—an imposing performance. The atmosphere 
of Sierra Leone is lamentably damp, and the sword had be- 
come rusty, and, being rusty, was not easily induced to leave 
its case. Many vigorous attempts were made. One stout 
negro held the scabbard, another tugged at the hilt. These 
alarming preparations were narrowly watched by the trem- 
bling prisoner. At last, out flew the blade, and up sprang the 
criminal screaming Misericordia ! misericordia! and strug- 
gling to escape. He expected nothing short of instant deca- 
pitation; and some time passed before he could be comforted 
with the assurance that the gallows, and not the sword, 
awaited him. 

His Honour, the present Chief Justice, has the satisfaction 
of being esteemed and respected by both colours. ‘Time was 
when the dignity of the judicial robe was hurt in being worn 
by a worthy gentleman who combined in his own person the 
rather uncongenial offices of colonial chief justice, apothecary, 
colonial secretary, judge of the vice-admiralty, and colonial 
surgeon. 

here exists a lower tribunal of justice, the Police-office, 
where cognisance is taken of petty offences. A chief magis- 
trate sits with extensive powers. The process of allegation 
and defence in this court baffles description; the parties being 
the most degraded and ignorant of the blacks, who plead each 
his or her own cause, with great flow of words, in an unintel- 
ligible patois. Kept in countenance by two volumes of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on the right hand, and two ‘upon the 
left of his desk, the worthy police magistrate hears and de- 
cides. Once a decision was given in this office worthy of 
immortality. The charge against the culprit was that of 
having set on fire his master’s house ; which being disproved, 
the defendant was disposed of thus: ; 








* Not having witnessed the execution, I give the story as re- 
lated to me. 





t Like the Norman-French of the early English courts. 
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BLACK PREACHERS. 303 
“ As it appears that there is no proof whatever against the | boo, give his profound decision in an harangue of equal length. 
prisoner,—Ordered, therefore, that he be committed to jail as|The rule by which their oratory seemed to be guided was a 
a rogue and vagabond for six months.’”* sensible one,—the less matter and the fewer topics, the more 

It is interesting to inquire into the number and quality of|necessity for words. It is no wonder that when zeal in- 
offences committed by a population in a state of transition|duces the white Missionary to appoint black chaplains over 
from barbarism to civilisation. The enactments of the British| rising flocks, the pulpit should be hailed as a fine field for 
penal code prove the multiplicity of crimes which flourish |oratorical display. Of the negro colonists scarcely any fre- 
where education flourishes. Many of these are the results| quent the English church ; the exceptions are the Bee Fer 
of an artificial state of society, and could have no possible|servants, of white residents, a sprinkling of soldiers, and the 
existence where the civil relations are different from our|children of the schools. The reason is, perhaps, that the quiet 
own. ‘The more complicated and numerous the bonds which | mode of conducting public worship, and the sermon unex- 
attach man to man, the greater choice and greater facility are| citing and deliberately read, have no attractions. for the en- 
offered for breaking through some of them. The vices of the|thusiast, whose hot spirit revels in the cayenne and ginger of 
savage are few and prominent; and excepting where an ad-|theological controversy. 











ventitious impulse stimulates to offence, as in the case of a 
premium for bartering slaves, the wants are too simple, and 
contentment is too genuine, to make injuries between neigh- 


The Settlers are religious, and chiefly Independents, or 
members of “ Lady Hunting Tom’s Collection ;” and their 
principal pastors are both worthy ones, Prince Stober, a pilot, 


bours frequent. In this state of independence, it will hereafter|and Perry Locks. Prince Stober is a man of acute and cul- 


be seen that their penal code recognises four crimes only: 


tivated mind, of good phrase and address, held in deserved re- 


and where every punishment is obviously to the advantage of| verence by his people and in much respect by the Europeans. 


the authorities, inasmuch as the condemned is sold and they 
receive the price, if only four offences are comprehended in 


He once had the advantage of an excellent colleague; but 
fate ordained a disagreement which terminated, rather hu- 


the statutes of a nation, it is most reasonable to suppose that|morously, in abrupt variance. Thus it fell. Some matter of 
few others are committed. Of these, one alone, murder, is|controversy chancing to be “to the fore,” in presence of the 
brought into a British criminal court. ‘Curse-palaver,” or|assembled congregation, the reverend pilot carried on his 
“sauce-palaver,” meaning abuse, incurring capital punish-|side the approbation of the hearers. Thereon his friend, stung 
ment amongst the savage tribes of Africa, is placed in Eng-|with distress, taunted the reverend pilot with pursuing mer- 
land amongst the civil cases; and “ witch-palaver,” or witch-|cenary concerns on the Lord's Day, in as much as he had 
craft, and “ woman-palaver,” or adultery, are entirely omitted |been guilty of piloting vessels into the river. So well, how- 


in the list of civilised crimes in our statute law. 


ever, did Stober make out his case to the hearts and under- 


The black colonists of Freetown, therefore, would not | standing of his people that his clerical brother could no 
much trouble the gentlemen of the sable jury, did they |longer restrain an honest indignation, but burst through the 
learn the virtues without the evils of their white protectors:|midst and left the chapel, exclaiming, “ You speak ’a me! 
but unluckily, if frailty did not ever accompany excellence in| you! long-legged Sabbat-breaker! an me! me am accepted 


the world, men might forget that they were human. 





minister of the waud!” Since then this good man has 


Acquiring new tastes, placed in situations of temptation,| preached to a new congregation, edifying them with poetic 
thrown amongst the least improving of the whites, and, above|imagery of peculiar raciness. Of illustration the black 
all, taught the fascinations of intemperance, the negro of| preachers are so fond that it would be unpardonable to refuse 


| 


Sierra Leone loses that ignorance which has alone limited his|a specimen. 


vice. At the same time, it fortunately happens that small 
scope is given him in committing crimes: his wants, although |the way, 
increased, are still humble; and offences against property are 


seldom great, where all possess a sufficiency. 

The black population of Freetown in May 1834 amounted 
to between ten and eleven thousand, and the jail contained 
seventy-four criminals only; comprehending all who were 
awaiting trial, and all who were suffering under actnal sen- 
tence of imprisonment. Theft, a crime to be expected where 
knowledge of the principle of property is in its infancy, is the 





In a sermon upon the text “ Strait is the gate and narrow is 
”” a reverend blacksmith borrowed a happy simile 
from his own honourable trade. 

“De way to hell him broad, easy for walk and ride; de 
way to he’m like a blacksmith’s yard, covered all over with 
broken iron and nails, broken glass and stones, and every 
other sort of combustible.” 

I had a strong desire to sit through a service at Settler 
Chapel, in order to hear the style and general tone of the 
most educated of their preachers; but the steam and suffo- 


most frequent sin, and the Kroomen are the chief sinners.|cating atmosphere of a densely-crowded congregation of 
Sixteen debtors were in confinement, not owing sums to the} blacks baffled the attempt, and obliged me to be content with 
fashionable amount of thousands, which might lead to an ho-|an humbler, although, perhaps, not a less instructive example. 








nourable composition with creditors and secure personal free- 
dom, but sundry ignoble cut-moneys and dollars. The most 
offensive sight in Sierra Leone was that of the criminals 
driven as galley-slaves to the public works. They are fastened 
together in strings by chains, and are compelled to labour on 
the roads and at the bridges. Nothing so forcibly conveys 
the idea of cruelty as fetters. Habit may reconcile the eye 
to the frequent spectacle; but I cannot say that I remained 
sufficiently long in the colony to acquire a happy indifference. 





CHAPTER XI. 


BLACK PREACHERS AND NEGRO EDUCATION. 


African taste for Oratory —Sects.—Reverend Pilot and Reverend 
Blacksmith —A Simile—Sunday in Freetown.—Battle of Epi- 
thets.—Ride to Uncle Dickey’s Chapel.—Panegyric upon Uncle 
Dickey by an Enthusiast—A Grass-house—The Service and 
Sermon-Eloquence.—Expounding.—A Negro’s account of Mel. 
chizedec.—False grounds for encouraging ignorant Preachers.— 
Schools—Game at Infant Baptism.—Missionaries.—Negro Lite- 
rature.—Paternal Stimulus.—State of the Press. 


Necroes are eloquent by nature. In a town in one of their 
own independent territories J have heard the plaintiff and the 
defendant at the gate of judgment each speak energetically 
for upwards of an hour, and the learned judge, Ansumana Da- 





In a remote part of Freetown, inhabited by the least re- 
fined of the Liberated, are several unpretending places of wor- 
ship, cheaply raised for the benefit of lowly proselytes, and 
named, from the humble material employed in their construc- 
tion, grass-houses. It isa matter of doubt whether the ardour 
of the Missionaries is tempered with discretion in sanctioning 
them ; for it is by no means an established certainty that re- 
ligious tenets can be safely or usefully inculcated through 
such ministers as officiate in these temples. 

Having heard much of the singular mixture of sacred and 
profane in the services, I inquired after the most favourable 
sample of grass-house preaching, and was uniformly directed 
to visit “ Uncle Dickey’s Chapel;” “uncle” or “ daddy” be- 
ing a not unusual title given to reverend pastors, and mere 
denoting spiritual relationship. Mounted upon a little Foulah 
horse, and with a Kroo attendant on foot by my side, I pro- 
ceeded one fine Sunday afternoon in quest of Uncle Dickey ; 
holding with the infidel Kroo, as we paced leisurely onward, 
some polemic colloquies befitting the day. 

The Sabbath is a noiseless time in England and in her co- 
lonies; and even here, where the majority consists of Mahc- 
metans who sanctify Friday, and Pagans who sanctify no 
day, the moral few give law to the immoral many, and en- 
force at least solemn indolence and cessation from customa 
labour and amusement. The white and blue mantled Foula 
and Mandingo conceals his gold-dust propensities, and sits 
hour after hour upon the ground cross-legged chewing the 
bitter kola, charming astringent; br with chin resting upon 
his knee, gazes idly at the passers-by. The irreligious of the 
Maroons loll from the open verandah, or sleep in the sun. 
The Liberated rest in their hammocks, kidnap each other, or 
attend the primitive place of prayer. The active Kroo rests 





* Vagrancy and roguery, however, had no doubt been proved. 


during the heat, nursing his strength for the struggle when the 
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cool evening tempts the wrestlers to the sands of Kroo Creek. | 


The white man, who ordains the day to be set apart for religious 
convocation, is enjoying the pleasures of an excursion, 1s on 
horseback, or more commonly is gliding in a skiff upon the 
golden bosom of the estuary, to the Cape, the Carpenter Rock, 
Pirates’ or Cockle Bay; whilst the Settler alone, in smart head- 
kerchief, clean gown, with the wonted yellow coquetting 
from beneath, and perhaps an umbrella, tripping along to the 
favourite chapel, proclaims the serious nature of the day. 

Scarcely had I Jett the stone-house portion of the town, and 
gained the straggling huts with their half cultivated grounds, 
when sounds of tierce controversy assailed me. Two women 
had fallen out, and high words had ensued; the offence had 
been that one had contemptuously leaped over the boundary 
of her sensitive neighbour’s garden. For a much similar 
crime Remus died; and ages afterwards, if the poet may be 
credited,* guiltless generations in Rome were vexed with 
the calamities of civil war, sent by the gods to revenge the 
fratricide. If the feelings of Romulus were acute, so were 
those of Quashiba; and in this fervid clime wrath, quickly 
ignited, blazes upon slight provocation. ; 

Every usual term of abuse in their respective vocabularies 
had been expended, when one, incensed beyond all bounds, 
determined to annihilate her opponent with a fell reproaeh, 
and exclaimed, “ Ah! you nigger!” This insult from a black 
to a black was not to be endured; and the insulted, striking 
her naked side with her hand rapidly and loudly, seized upon 
the most intolerable epithet which can be applied, and roared, 
“Me nigger! ah! you—you—jumpy fish!’ Battle hereon 
must have inevitably ensued, but for the forcible separation of 
the parties. 

This sabbath recreation having ended, I paused to inquire 
of a “Captivated” negro, who stood at his hut door staring 
at the white man, the way to “ Dickey Chapel.” Human na- 
ture is human nature ; and before he could open his lips to 
reply, his wife ran from within to give a long and not very in- 
telligible answer instead of her husband; excusing him, 
“ He no sabby for talk, she sabby for talk good.” A dialogue 
ensued. 

“Good morning, maamy.” 

“'Tankee daddy.” A smile and nod. 

“ Do you know Uncle Dickey ?” 

“ Me can sabby Daddy Dickey !” 

“ Who makes preach-palaver at some grass house near this 
place !” 

“ Him can make preach-palaver good.” 

“Then you attend Daddy Dickey !” 

“ Me can go tor hear Daddy Dickey !” 

“ You like him better than Prince Stober ?” 


Daddy or Uncle Dickey now ascended the pulpit, a large 
heavy-headed negro in a blue coat with bright metal buttons, 
Every tongue was silenced, every look fixed, whilst his sharp 
eye searched each countenance previous to the delivery of his 
text. The precise subject which the sermon was designed to 
enforce, it would be difficult to define; even the text being 

° — . . . ~ 5S 
unintelligible with exception of the words “ Sasas, Meesas, 
an Bennygo,” whom he stated to have been “three men 
\walking in an oven.” He spake of “ Nebuchadnezzas” as 
“ Daddy King, who done make big feast, with plenty banana, 
plenty yam, plenty kuskusoo, plenty beef-steak and rice, 
plenty rum and palm-oil, plenty too much.” From the zests 
of the table he plunged into a tervid description of the burning 
abyss, where “ worm no die,” and where unfortunates might 
pray for the rainy season, “but stop a bit, he no done come 
yet;” and where he assured his friends most of them would 
inevitably live in endless pain and * troublio.” 

At the moment of his speaking, the thermometer was stand- 
ing at 96° in the shade, and the oppressed sense felt this elo- 
quence. “Oh!” he exclaimed, dashing himself forward, “ you! 
all bad! bad! fader in he’m, moder in he’m ; you soul in hell, 
hissing hot in fire and bimtony! Den soul have big palaver with 
God: soul him say, God! what matter for me no inglorio!” The 
discourse was prolonged over many a weary half-hour, and the 
good woman’s statement that “ Daddy Dickey talk good noise 
tll sun go down,” seemed a prophecy about to be fulfilled. 
At length, when every terrific denunciation and withering 
curse, which depended upon fire and red hot iron and brim- 
stone, and involved maddening thirst and burnt members, had 
|been introduced with small regard to any specific plan, utter- 
,ance became impeded by hoarseness, the dry tongue cleaved 
to the roof of the mouth, and the sermon faded and fell, not 
|from a logical conclusion having been attained, but from sheer 
inability to talk longer. 

One of the black preachers in Freetown preached from the 
text, “ Melchizedec without father, without mother, without 
descent,” which he proceeded to explain to his audience: 
“ Dat mean for say—without father, him have no daddy; 
| without mother, him have no mammy; without *deé-cent, dat 
jmean for say, without any genteel behaviour at all.” 

The practice of admitting crude converts to the exercise of 
| pastoral and clerical functions appears faulty. Too great rea- 
diness should not be shown to claim as spiritual aids the igno- 
rant and the inexperienced, whether white or black. True, 
|that some of the first teachers of the Christian religion were 
{not men of acknowledged or presumed education, nor of high 
|rank ; allowing however for the different states of society in 
an ancient and eastern nation, the stations which the Apostles 
|occupied in the estimation of their contemporaries were not 








“Ah! him good, Stober much good; but Dickey he pass probably of that extreme lowliness which is often attributed 
toder too much: ay, Dickey pass him; Dickey talk big time, to them in addresses to the humbler classes of the present 
talk good noise, talk big, loud, talk big time much till sun go day.t Nor are we bound to consider them illiterate: some, 
down; him strong, Dickey strong, pass toder !” jat least we know to have investigated science, and to have 

After such commendation from an attendant and admirer,|searched the recesses of philosophy ; but, even if it had not 
it may be supposed that I soon reached the door of the chapel ; | been so, inspiration imparted all essential knowledge. Their 
and my pagan Kroo, incurious of the interior of a Christian immediate successors the Fathers, unaided by inspiration and 
edifice, having taken charge of the steed, I entered the grass-|the power of working miracles, were men of erudition. It is 
house. It might have been five-and-twenty feet in length,|a mistake to entrust the promulgation and defence of sacred 
and sixteen or eighteen in breadth; a mere shed of stakes yct assailed tenets, to such as enjoy neither the advantage of 
wattled and interwoven with long grass, and coarsely thatched |educated mind nor of inspiration. Zeal without discretion 
with dry boughs : it had square unglazed openings for the ad-| has been the unwitting source of large evil to the very cause 
mission of air, the doorway was partially closed with the cus-| which it had burned to promote. With respect to some of 
tomary mat, the floor was the bare ground, and the seats were the negro preachers, the sole excuse must be, that any ac- 
rough planks. A square space around the pulpit had been, knowledgment of Christianity is preferable to open paganism. 
railed off for the elders and aristocracy, and, as the cordial, In various parts of Sierra Leone are schools for the educa- 
welcome proved, for such white men as might honour the tion of the young generation of blacks, supported chiefly by 
oe with their presence,—an honour very rarely accorded. the Government and the Church Missionary Association, and 

‘hen the service commenced, I regretted my curiosity: no- three by voluntary subscription. In these, in the year 1833, 
thing is so painful as the feeling of giving a sanction to a bur- there were instructed 2437 boys, of whom 438 belonged to 
i upon sacred things. The prayer was at first uttered|schools in Freetown. An institution also for educating 
wi 


due deliberation ; but as fervour glowed more warmly, | teachers existed at Fourah Bay. The expense of instruction 


the hurried conglomeration of words, introducing every possi- 
sible perversion of the English language, became overpower- 
ing. When they sang, an elder, the gashes of whose cica- 
trised face proclaimed him a convert from paganism, very po- 
litely offered me the advantage of his hymn-book, and kindly 
pointed out line after line with his finger for my benefit, as 
the shrill voices repeated each stanza. His book was how- 
ever inverted, and the hymn was not that announced from the 
pulpit; yet, without disc6vering his mistake, he sang with 
singular impetuosity, extemporising words and exercising 
marvellous independence in ad libitum recitative. 





amounted to 14001. in the year. Inculcation of Christian mo- 
rality and doctrine enters largely into the routine of educa- 
tion, particularly in the Sunday schools; and the young blacks 
promise to adopt a higher moral and mental standard than that 
of their fathers. 

An incident occurred within my own observation which 
proved that the heart and understanding should be cultivated 





* Accenting the first syllable. 

+ Amongst the Foulahs and others, handicraft trades are privi- 
leged; the artisans are held in great esteem: the blacksmith’s 
profession, including every species of metallic work; and that of 





the tailors, extending to every operation connected with tent- 
* Horace, Ode 2, Book 1. making, clothing, &c. are practised by the sons of kings. 
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when religious instruction is pressed upon youthful pupils, 
and that even the most sacred rights may otherwise be unas- 
sociated with solemn feeling. 
One day, when the scorching sun was at its height, I had 
defied its enmity in order to stroll along the Pa Demba road 
to the splendid woods which alone appeared to enjoy coolness. 
Whilst making my way through a copse of magnificent shrubs 
interspersed with flowers which are rare even in an English 
hot-house, and with the ripe pine-apple growing so profusely 
as to be passed neglected, repeated shouts of laughter drew 
me to the bank of the sheltered brook that flowed beneath. A 
number of boys and girls were bathing and splashing in the 
clear stream. The cause of their merriment soon discovered 
itself. Each was trying to approach one of his companions 
unperceived, and, when sufficiently near, would seize upon 
him, and exclaiming, “In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” would plunge him under water, 
and hold the baptised beneath as long as possible. Whenever 
a wily rogue contrived to give his friend this unexpected and 
profane immersion, the air resounded with laughter ; and the 
joke, unlike the generality of jokes, seemed to grow more at- 
tractive from repetition. 

The colony owes much to the labours of the various Mis- 
sionaries, perhaps more than to any other class of men. 

The Church of England has its representatives amongst 
them, as have the Independents, the Wesleyans, and the Mo- 
ravians. The latter, chiefly Germans, have been long in 
Western Africa, where their indefatigable exertions and 
excellent conduct have earned for them respect and esteem. 
At an early period Moravian Missionaries sought this rich but 
rank and uncultivated field; their industry has brought forth 
fruits, and their perseverance is ensuring a plentiful harvest. 
An admirable man, a Missionary, died, during my residence 
in Freetown, at a good old age, and full of that honour which 
is the most sterling in the world’s gift,—the regard of all good 
men. He had lived in the Peninsula, devoting his life to the 
work of social and religious improvement, for upwards of 
twenty-two years; and the affection which he had awakened 
in the breasts of hundreds was visible in the countenances of 
the mourners who poured from town and village to attend his 
funeral. All who have been accustomed to take interest in 
the religious improvement of the negro will at once feel that 
I speak of Mr. Wilhelm. 

Some idea of the progress of education through the schools 
and the Missionaries may be formed upon a letter written by 
a “Captive.” This man had, some years before, been libe- 
rated from the slave-ship; and, on landing in Sierra Leone, 
understood not a syllable of the English bien and was, 
in fact, in the fale state of profound barbarism. 

The epistle was sent to a gentleman who had been a bene- 
factor. 


“ York, April 29, 1834. 
“ Dear Mortuer, 

“Tam very sorry to inform you these few lines. I hope 
this letter will meet you in a good state of health if you 
please, and kind in telling you that my wife will come and 
see you poor woman. I told her that she must go, since my 
old master depart this life I have no more master again nor 
mother. I thank God that you is in this African land. I 
never was thought that I will see my master brother in this 
land ; since that I very trouble about something to eat this go 
in five months. I begin to build my little house I am not able 
to finish it, since that I am very trouble. I am not able to 
get a quart of rice to eat, neither a shirt to put on my back; 
and I inform this to you mam, because you is the only mother 
I have got in this land of Africa. 

“T Rem. yrs truly 
. “and poor humb. Sert. 
“ Joseru MacavuLay.” 


The letter is singular#free from faults in orthography, and 
was written in a better hand than is common even in mercan- 
tile houses. ‘T'wo peculiarities will be noticed: the benefac- 
tor is addressed as “ Mother,” a circumstance, perhaps, refer- 
able to the effect of polygamy in yielding intense and almost 
exclusive affection to the maternal parent; and the negro 
bears an English name; it had been assumed in accordance 
with the general custom of adopting the appellation of a 
white master or protector. ; x 

It has been mentioned that amongst the black inhabitants 
of Freetown, some, as the Kroos, who do not contemplate 
permanent residence, refrain from learning white man’s 
book: on the contrary, those who embrace fixedly the advan- 
tages of the British colony, evince a strong desire to attain 
PART I1,—no, 42, 47 





the accomplishments of civilisation, or to acquire them for 
their children. I remember a sturdy but not unkind Yaloff 
man, who, having no hopes of literary advancement himself, 
was formidably bent on that of his boy, a droll little ebony 
grinning naked rogue, the blackest son of the blackest parents 
Lever beheld. The little fellow was but three years of age, 
and sadly preferred chewing cassada to digesting the alpha- 
bet; and yet, all things being considered, he attended his 
school regularly, and trod the rugged paths of orthography 
with a pace satisfactory to all but his unlettered sire. The 
father, who spoke the Yaloff language only, and knew not a 
single English character, lived at a short distance from the 
house where little Harry dwelt, and used to pay him frequent 
visits. At all such times he was wont to question his son on 
his attainments, and oblige him to read a long list of monosy]- 
lables and polysyllables, all of which were perfect Greek to 
himself; invariably terminating the interview with a smart 
whipping, deserved or undeserved, and a command in Yaloff 
to make more progress for the future in English. 

The extent of instruction is necessarily limited. No books 
existing excepting elementary ones, no such trade is known 
in the whole Peninsula as that of a bookseller. Even print- 
ing would be regarded as an exotic curiosity but for a single 
press in the office of the Colonial Secretary, occasionally used 
for striking off the stated official documents for Government. 
A newspaper was once published, but it degenerated into a 
mere Government gazette for proclamations, altogether un- 
like the spirited journals that issue from the press at Liberia, 
under the efficient management of negro editors.* If the co- 
loured population of Freetown is unequal to the successful 
publication of a periodical, and even to the enjoyment of one; 
yet, situated as Sierra Leone is, in the midst of nations as 
remarkable as any upon earth, little known though easily 
studied ; with habits, manners, and superstitions the most an- 
cient and of the most peculiar kind, constantly open to ob- 
servation in the colony itself; whilst its resources, its produc- 
tions, its geological character, its meteorological phenomena, 
invite an investigation which would be rewarded; it is strange 
that no print exists to receive into its columns valuable and 
interesting information. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE NEGROES OF THE CAPITAL. 
SONG AND DANCE. 


Music and Dancing —Tomtoms.—The Koonking and Tallala— 
Fascination —Songs.—Objections of the Whites against the 
Dances of the Blacks.—Interference.—Akoo wild Dance.—Me- 
lancholy Dance of Women.—Sympathy wasted.—Chance festi- 
vity.—Dancing on Horseback. 


Wuen the moonlight lies upon the sea, the town, and 
forest, and universal repose has fallen upon nature, the rolling 
of the mellow tomtom may be heard, borne from a distance 
by the night-air. Dance and song are the genuine inspiration 
of the Africans; their feet never tire, their voice never droops. 
Each nation appears to have its peculiar dance ; peculiar in 

esture, but similar in a constant accompaniment of the voice. 

‘he two most civilised tribes of blacks in Freetown are the 
Settlers and Maroons; and night after night do the Settler 
and Maroon maidens meet in some enclosure surrounded by 
orange and lime trees, and for eight or ten hours successively 
maintain unwearied the lively recreation. The Mahometans 
are enemies to mirth, and I never saw a Foulah woman mingle 
in the midnight festivities. The all-ravishing dance of the 
Freetown maidens is called a Koonken or Koonking by the 
Settlers, by the Maroons a Tallala. As soon as the sun goes 
down, the mirthful party assembles. A man is hired to beat 
the tomtom at the expense of a dollar; ale and refreshments 
are procured, and the necessary contributions are diligently 
sought and thankfully received from the kindly disposed of 
any colour. Having given a few cut-moneys to aid the fund 
soon after my arrival, | became a popular visiter at their re- 
creations, and had the gratification of finding the happy circle 
“make sing” upon me at my first entrance. The “sing” is 





#* See in the pages of the Liberia Herald, very able dissertations 





on the origin of certain tribes, as the Fellatahs, written by a negro. 
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a brief immortality, giving an assurance of pleasurable recol-|both white and black, will desire to dispute. This “sing” 


lection amongst a set of innocent beings when far away. 


starts from the lip of many a bashful maid, as the beneficent 


in f i | fri ; ides zh the suburbs of the capital 

i llow-toned drum, in form like an / friend of the negro rides through pital, 

h ane ee be ecquene from the African, and or passes through the neighbouring villages. It is scarcely 

shared b ‘them in shape, but not improved in mellow depth more than the repetition of a name, but even the mere repeti- 
of ant In journeying through the woods, the tomtom Is | tion gives them pleasure. 


i ri i 1, in 
carried under the left arm, and beaten with the right hand, 
order to scare away the leopards, boa-constrictors, baboons, 
and other unwelcome inhabitants of the forest, those 


“ Native burghers of that desert city,” 


who might chance to cross the traveller's path. | . F 

In the canoe, the black cockswain beats his “ piccaniny 
tomtom,” or little drum, to the loud recitative by which he 
cheers the paddling crew. At the Koonking, seated upon 
the ground, the negro musician holds the tomtom between his. 
knees, and strikes the sonorous skin with the palm, first of 
one hand, and then of the other. 2 ; 

The dancing women range themselves in a wide circle; 
one commences singing a favourite song of meagre poetry, 
but luscious with humour and personal allusion, and at due 
internals the whole join in chorus. The entire assemblage 
swing their arms backwards and forwards, and clap their 
hands regularly to mark the time. One or two quit the cir- 
cle, or “get out,” as they term it, and entering the open 
space in the midst, commence the Koonking. The gestures 
are most singular, nor did I ever find the white man who 
with the greatest practice could imitate them. The dances 
of the inhabitants of this heated region avoid violent exertion; 
if fatigue comes, it is simply the result of motion long con- 
tinued. The young maiden glides round within the circle of 
her singing and hand-clapping friends, waving her arms, and 
scarcely moving the feet; but, at every beat of the time, jerk- 
ing up the hip or “ boondo” on one side in a ludicrous man- 
ner; others drop in and imitate her; each is eager to dance; 
excitement arises, it becomes contagion. Another and then 


This is a constant song at the dance, and, as it appeared to 
me, an endless one; verse following verse, with scarcely more 
change than that of aword. I one day begged a young Settler 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age to favour me with the whole. 
She paused after repeating a few lines. “ But there are more 
words, Bella; you sing much more at the Koonking.” 
“Qh!” said she, “me can’t ‘memba hab; me old too much, 
Ah! me head him gone quite. Me mo dan fifty year of old, 
he! he! he!” The fact is, that on such occasions the addi- 
tions are prolonged ad libitum. 
The love-song is generally simple, and not the less pleasing 
for being so. 


Alice! oh! 


Alice oh! ayeea, ayeca, 
I like you so! ayeea, ay, 
I like you so! ayeea, ay, 
Alice oh! aycea, ayeca. 


The liveliest dance is often inspired by words conveying 
the most melancholy sentiment. The following song contains 
much feeling, yet ends with that ludicrous turn which so de- 
lights the sable satirists. It commemorates the early death of 
a poor girl, Rose, once a lively partaker in the mirth of the 
Koonking, and records her last and poetic request to her friend 
Jemima. 


Ah! Jemima. 


Ah! Jemima, when I die, 
Take poor Ruse and anoint her down, 
Anoint her down with turtle oil, 





another starts from the ranks; the hands are clapped more 
vigorously, the flood of song swells high, the tomtom is beat 
more rapidly, and the group are in Elysium. Round after 
round is thus spun; the shrill sound of some score of voices 
proclaims the joy far and wide; maidens at a distance hear- 
ing the song hasten to partake in the intoxication, and before 
midnight few spots of earth witness such highly wrought 
madness of pleasure as that favoured by the Koonking. The 
growing excitement is amusingly developed. At first, the 
* boondo” is jerked at lazy intervals, and the drapery of the 
Settler and Maroon is less discomposed than it would be in a 
waltz. By degrees, however, the agitated hip acquires a per- 
petual fitful motion, the gowns and kerchiefs become oppres- 
sive, the tight band essential to smartness of figure is loosened ; 
grace, neatness, and everything else, are lost in the deep fas- 
cination. The dancers seize upon the bystanders, and whirl 
them willing or unwilling into thé spinning maze ; meanwhile 
the song changes to the livelier or more jocose, the moon- 


And make her bed as soft as roses. 


Chorus—Ah! Rose! Rose! Rose ah! yeo! 
Yarrieuh ! yarricuh ! 
Rose has got no character. 


It may be necessary to remark that the body of a black de- 
ceased is anointed, usually with palm-oil ; but at the time of 
Rose’s death, fashion, which rules even the Settler of Sierra 
Leone, had introduced the more refined turtle-oil. The words 
“ yarrieuh ! yarrieuh!” are lamentations. The final line con- 
veys a small joke, which consists in substituting the name of 
any present at its singing, and in thus exciting a momentary 
laugh against each other.* 

Another pathetic song, incongruously connected with the 
sprightly dance, records the death of a labouring man, who 
fell trom the tower of Freetown church, where he was em- 
ployed on stonework, and was killed upon the spot. His wite 


i ; had just come down from the mountains to meet him, and was 
light streams upon the happy party, and the air breathes of j ey . 


the orange-flower thickly covering the surrounding trees. 
These merry meetings frequently continue til] late in the 
morning; for, excepting in the few months of the rainy 
season, no foul weather occurs to mar the innocent festivity. 
The dance-music is not at first inspiring to the European, 
who imports a cultivated taste for harmony and chromatic 
modulation. The most bare simplicity characterises the 
Koonking song; harmony is not uengtel 3 Whilst the melody 
is confined to a very limited compass, seldom extending to an 
octave; yet, as in the rude airs of our own villages, in the 
old Scotch ballad, in the ancient Irish and Welsh songs, a 
few notes often convey a touching pathos. The “ sing” of 
the Settler and Maroon girls is generally short, and in a 
minor key, although not invariably. Each stanza is repeated 
by a single voice, or a few only, whilst the chorus unites all. 
me songs have been handed down from early times, having 
probably been favourites in America with generations now no 
more ; but by far the greater number in vogue in Freetown 
are indigenous, and record some local occurrence, or preserve 
in humorous satire the memory of some white man. The 
Africans have great powers of improvising, and the uncivilised 
tribes almost invariably accompany their dance with extem- 
pore effusions; the Settlers and Maroons improvise also, but 
delight in the stock of popular songs constantly repeated. 


The universal favourite amongst the dark songstresses of|*bove would sound thus— 


Freetown is a “sing” upon a white gentleman, who has the 
tification of knowing that the negro population of the 
eninsula gratefully calf him the “ best man in the colony ;” 
a title which few who have witnessed the exercise of his 
hospitality, his generosity, and nobleness of heart towards 


- 


standing by the shattered corpse, bewailing him, in the lan- 
guage of her tribe, “ Va! serendee, va! serendee,” when a 
Settler girl, on her way to the dance, passed by, and witnessed 
the woman’s grief. Upon joining her companions under the 
orange trees, the circle was no sooner formed, and the tom- 
tom struck, than she commenced a new “sing,” which still 


survives ; an epitaph more lasting in the memory of the dancers 
than one engraven upon stone. 


Who tell this man for kill himself ? 


Who tell dis man for kill himself? 
Chorus—Va! serendee, va! serendee. 

Look! de brain come out de man head ! 

Look! de man do kill himself! 
Chorus—Va! serendee, va! serendee. 


But the ballads do not commonly dwell on any important sen- 
lument; they are chiefly a bare repetition of names in con 
nexion with “ notes,” doubtless denoting billets-doux. Many 
of these are adapted to tunes of exquisite beauty or of in- 
spiring liveliness; as is the follow 


- : rd 
sien imataeane ing, which, once heard, 





* A liberty has been taken in employin, 


“a Engli i d 
of the original phrasoology ; as rormated nglish words instea 


'y the songstresses, the 


Ah! Zemimy, when I die, 

Take poo Rose and ’noint him down, 

Noint him down wid tauckle oil, 

And make de bed soft as rose, &c. 
The sentiment is not altered. 
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I 


And Missa* 
And Missa 





Chorus—Lalla hey, lalla hey, 





write a note. 


I write a note and put him down, 
Chorus—Lalla hey, lalla hey. 


I write a note and put him down, 


take him up; 


take him up. 


I write me sunting (something), none can peep in d 
Chorus—Lalla hey, lalla hey. . ae ” 


I write me sunting, none can peep in da, 











No settler girl dare peep in da 
Chorus—Lalla hey, fallahey,, 


But Missa may peep in da. 





An exceedingly brisk “ sing,” to an equally brisk melody, 
and one which is certain to be introduced when the excite- 
ment of the Koonking rises high, is : 


Missa 





where you go? 





Oh ! missa » where you go? 
Chorus—I go de river, hey ! 

When you go, write me note, 
Chorus—And say your naine, say ! 


Oh! Missa , where you go? 
Chorus—I go de Gambia, hey ! 

When you go, write me note, 
Chorus—And say your name, say ! 


Oh! Missa , where you go? 
Chorus—I go to England, London, the Scarcies, Tombo, Bul- 
lom, Sherbro’, or any well-known place. 








This little song, and a pretty one it Is, may have as many 
verses as there are places on the globe, and deserves to be 
dedicated to the members of the Geographical Society. 

One of the most popular of dance-poems is 


Oh! Carolina. 


Oh ! Carolina, 
+ **Get out,” you Carolina! 
Chorus—Shbake yoursclf and let me see you. 


When you asked, and me. no give you ?{ 
When you asked, and me no give you? 
Chorus—Shake yourself, come let me see you. 


French words sometimes oocur. My informant could not 
tell their import, but repeated them mechanically, and with a 
pronunciatiou which would have dismayed a Parisian. She 
could not explain from what source they had been derived, 
but contented berself with saying, “Him white man’s lan- 
guage, me no can sabby him.” 


Ah! Rose. 


Ah! Rose, dey come; young man, shake yourself. 
Trouvez, yonder. 
Young man, shake yourself; 
Trouvez, yonder. 


It is the fashion for the white colonists to look unfavourably 
upon these recreations; and, upon many occasions, I have 
heard vigorous measures threatened to putdown the dance, 
still the songs, and abolish the tomtoms. The rolling drum 
and prolonged chorus heard by the Europeans through the 
stillness of night are pronounced a nuisance. One gentleman 
decided that he would not suffer his comfort to be invaded by 
the sound of distant mirth after the hour of ten; a second, 
considered that the dance ought not to be permitted to con- 
tinue beyond nine, the hour of his own retiring from the 
labours and pleasures of the day; another, of still earlier 
habits, would not allow the blacks to enjoy their Koonking 
and Tallala after eight o'clock ; whilst all three determined 
to enforce the gradual suppression of the dance, with the 
co-operation of the police. 

I have heard it gravely maintained that the tomtom is a 
barbarous instrument, and should not offend the ears of white 
men; and that until the flute, the violin, or the piano be 
adopted by the blacks, the Koonking should cease. My own 


experience, however, compels me to acknowledge that I have 
been more annoyed by white amateurs upon civilized instru- 


ments than by the distant streams of melody from the happy 





circle, and the deep, smooth beat of the time-marking tom- 
tom. 


A more rational argument for interdicting the further ens 


joyment of their native and immemorial recreation was urged 


by a gentleman who professed himself an advocate for locking 
up in the police-prison these simple beings whenever their 
musical pastime interfered with his evening silence. He 
considered that the assembling together of the young of both 
sexes by moonlight, and under the exciting influence of song 
and dance, had a tendency to relax that stern, moral dis- 
cipline which is essential to the well-being of society. 

If it is true, which is not at all proved, that the dance leads 
to dissipation, it would be well to check it, even at the ex- 
pense of taking from the people their beloved and almost sole 
amusement. Such an excuse might be admitted; at all 
events, it is more worthy than one which claims for the com. 
fort of a few, the sacrifice of a national and habitual enjoy- 
ment of the many. 

The happiness and ultimate improvement of the large 
black population of Sierra Leone will not be sccured by 
crushing their innocent amusements; on the contrary, the 
whites, by taking an interest in them instead of checking 
might easily encourage what was harmless and discountenance 
what was injurious; and the gratitude of the colonists would 
give birth to an affection and regard for their white friends, 
An influence acquired by kindness is more powerful over 
a negro than that of mastery. 

I remember a case of what appeared wanton interference 
with the pleasure of a party of young Maroons. In passing 
through Maroon-town, the wonted sound of voice and tomtom 
drew me to an enclosure girt with orange and lime trees 
in full flower, cactuses, and the beautiful wild tamarind, on 
which the new moon was faintly glancing; and there were 
seen many a Maroon and Settler in the full enjoyment of 
the Tallala. When the festivity was at its height, and every 
thought of earthly ill lay for the moment dead, a white 
man’s servant entered in haste, presented a “ book”* which 
he stated he had brought for me, and then departed. The 
“book” was a short note without address. Having called 
for a light, a score of dancers gathered round in pardonable 
curiosity, but with candles and torches as an excuse. They 
anxiously watched my countenance as I read the contents— 
“‘ Please to send the constables and some police to disperse 
the noisy assemblage, and take the offenders into custody.” 
These words were read aloud; instantly the dance broke 
off, the tomtom and the voices were silenced, and the 
mirthful faces gave way to imploring fear. I however tore 
the note to pieces before them, and bade them dance on; 
and before I had ridden from them a hundred yards, to inter- 
cede with the foe to their mirth, the “sing” and the drum 
and the clapping of hands were again in full harmony; and I 
felt pleased at the mistake of the servant, who had put the 
note into my possession instead of delivering it to one who 
would have carried its harsh request into effect. 

A totally different exhibition was the wild dance of the 
savage Akoo, which I had the fortune to witness during 
an afternoon walk in company with two officers. The sun 
was still above the horizon, glaring upon the hot waste on 
which the huts of this barbarous tribe are raised, and every 
step required a degree of vigour not easily summoned, when 
the harsh shouts of a crowd of Akoo men broke from the 
distance of a hundred yards, and gave spur to our energies. 
We soon arrived at one of the most novel sights in this 
land of novelties. In front of a hut, stood a number of men, 
amounting to fifty or sixty, and arranged in a hollow square; 
the vacant space being left for the principal performers. The 
gold and blue uniform of my companions inspired the savages 
with sufficient respect to induce them to open their ranks, 
that we might stand in the inner line of spectators. ‘The 
dance was hereupon resumed with fearful fury. The object 
of the performance seemed to be inspiring terror, and every 
effort of the dancer was directed to subdue the courage of 
the bystanders. No women were present excepting one or 
two, who hung, ready for instant retreat, upon the very out- 
skirts of the throng, cautiously peeping from afar at the 
hideous operation. An Akoo, with a small handkerchief 
bound round his loins, left the ranks, and immediately bend- 
ing his knees, so that he appeared to sit upon the ground, 
sprung about like a madman, and flourished his arms with 
quick and violent action; at the same time throwing his 


* In all cases where blanks occur, the name is ad libitum ; mostly face into a series of most diabolical distortions, and writhing 


that of some gentleman present. 


+ Meaning, Leave the circle, enter the space in the midst, and 


let me see you “ shake yourself,” or dance. 


the muscles of his brawny chest and abdomen in a wonderful 








¢ When did you ask any favour of me which I did not grant ? 

















* The common terms for letter or note. 
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ike dough fermenting. Instead of the Koonking 
7 and ayful, rough throats shouted a harsh reci- 
tative in the Akoo language, raising or subduing the —_ 
in proportion as the artist exaggerated or relaxed his dis- 
play of the horrible ; meanwhile, selecting one of the spec- 
tators as his victim, the monster suddenly rushed at him in 
well-feigned rage and with an alarming cry. If this unex- 
cted onset caused the party to start or shrink back, cheers 
from the people rewarded his success; if, on the contrary, 
the attack was philosophically borne, he turned his attention 
to some fellow-savage of weaker nerve. 1 
When satisfied or wearied with his fierce exploits, he re- 
turned to the ranks; whence another instantly started, and, 
with intoxication of rivalry strong upon him, strove to surpass 
his predecessor in the atrocity of his feats. . «ie 
Thus was the succession kept up without intermission. 
Unfortunately, the “ bravest of the brave,” in the struggle for 
pre-eminence, had the audacity to select the white men as 
worthy of a desperate charge, any serge | the military 
bearing and haughty swords of my friends. A laugh, and the 
present of a cut-money for his prowess, made the whole as- 
semblage desirous of spending upon us their friendly fury; it 
became time, therefore, to check a liberality which might 
have made the show an expensive one, and we departed no 
less gratified with the strange exhibition than the Akoos were 
with the white man’s money. The contortions, threatening 
attitudes, and shouts, gave me the impression that we had 
been present at a war-dance. The entire performance was 
in perfect keeping with the uncouth character of the tribe. 


a, 
and the Akoo display of spirit and courage, this dance might 
be national, bearing allusion to some general feeling. That 
my first impression was incorrect I am convinced: it was 
that the women were in a state of actual grief; perhaps be. 
wailing their lost country, whence they had been conveyed 
as captives, torn from their husbands, their children, and 
nearest relatives. It was scarcely possible to help assigning 
such a cause to that touching wo, which appeared to subdue 
every heart and every voice. But my interesting sympathy 
had been wasted, and for a few coppers the pathetic would 
have been acted over again. The performance, however, 
whatever its meaning, was singularly affecting. 

There are numerous other dances amongst the mixed po- 
pulation of Freetown and the neighbouring villages. Nothing 
is easier than to make one; nothing more is required than to 
give a man money to strike a tomtom, and numbers of either 
sex will rapidly collect together, without further invitation, 
and set themselves in motion. 

I went to visit a Mahometan village near the capital, in 
order to examine the place of worship, which, for want of a 
regularly appointed mosque, invites within its rude enclosure 
of scattered stones many a long-robed devotee. Not far from 
this village of True Believers, lay the cot of an infidel, to 
which a man with a tomtom had chanced to stray. He had no 
sooner struck the instrument, than the master of the house 
left his occupation, came into the garden and began to shake 
himself, striking up the dust with his feet, and working the 
muscles of his loinc and shoulders. A neighbour ran to join 
him; and the pair, face to face, strove to excel in excess of 


One of the most touching sights which it fell to my lot to|shaking and wriggling. The young people of the family 


witness amongst the uncivilized Africans was a dance of wo- 
men. They were said to be Papaws. 
Returning to Freetown on horseback, from a novel ride 


through wood and brake and cultivated — had just re-|recall the piccaninies to their dinner. 
a procession of wo-|scolding them, her own frame grew restive, her shoulders 


entered the high-road, when I perceive 


caught the infection and forsook their rice and oil, but not 
without a rebuke from the mother; who, with a miserable 
child yellow with the craw-craw at her back, came forth to 
Yet, even whilst 


men moving slowly. When overtaken, 1 found the party to) were shrugged, her hands rose and fell, and in a moment all 


consist of thirty or forty of every age ; some old and haggard,|was over with her matronly sedateness. 


Each instant she 


some young and graceful, some with children fastened to|became more energetic, to the discomfiture of the unhappy 
their backs, and nearly all wearing a white cotton from the|little son tied behind her, who lay there in no easy bed, and 


waist. ‘Two or three, rather in advance, bore long rough 
rods in the hand; and the entire assemblage proceeded with 
downcast eyes and in profound silence. 


had not health to enjoy such rough pleasure. By degrees 
young and old dropped in, until the garden was filled with 


I spoke, but received | mothers loaded with babes, and children with food in their 


no answer; until, after having walked some distance, and|hands which they ate as they danced, and labourers holding 
commenced a low chaunt, the party stopped. They intimated |their implements of industry, all vibrating from side to side 


that they were about to dance. 


The slow step and downcast |like pendulums. 


As their mode of dancing hardly demanded 


eye, the white drapery, the solemn movement of the wand-|the use of feet, and chiefly required movements of the head, 
bearers, had already imparted a sentiment of melancholy, and |arms, and chest, although upon horseback I imitated the rest 


in some measure served to introduce the deeper feeling of the|to their abundant amusement. 


ceremony which succeeded. 


Standing for a short time, they continued chaunting; many |tom music died from distance alone. 


When the excitement sub- 
sided I cannot tell; for when I had galloped away, the tom- 
Probably, as evening 


voices joined in occasional chorus; and the hands, gently |advanced, fresh additions were made to the assemblage ; and 


swung backwards and forwards, were struck together as in 


the casual visit of a drummer caused a happy night of fes 


the Koonking. After some minutes they arranged themselves |tivity.* 


in a circle ; one half then dropped upon the ground on their 
knees, whilst the women of the other semicircle remained 





* I have confined my notice of the amusements in the capital of 


standing. Three unhappy-looking, wrinkled old women, tall|the British colony to the dance and song; not having seen them 


and spare, moved into the centre, and were joined slowly and | before described. 


Individuals of the different tribes amuse them- 


timidly by a young maiden ; these were the dancers. Motion|selves with their country games, as found in the narratives of 
in the feet, which were not raised from the ground, was|different travellers in Africa. The Kolungees, and Sundees, or 
hardly perceptible; but the knees trembled, the shoulders|dancing-girls of the Bulloms, did not perform in Freetown ; nor did 


were agitated, and the bosom heaved with frequent sighs 


the Karramukko favour the townspeople with his songs during my 


During this time, one of the standing semicircle sang a few short stay. The Banja Merrwang, the Gumbay, and indeed most 
simple notes, which a lamenting chorus instantly answered ; of the African musical instruments, are common in the West In- 
whilst all who were kneeling beat their uncovered bosoms|‘i°s: The Carabas or lyre of the Kroos, and the Shakee-shakee, 
sharply with the right hand, and stroked the hip with the left |@" ©¥¢" in the hands of the girls, have been mentioned in a former 
upwards and downwards in contrary motion, bowing their place; and the Kyungce-bel or game of palm-nuts, rare in Sierra 


heads to the earth, and either partially or entirely closing the 


eyes. 


rupted the distressing appearance of wo. 


nearest a cut-money as a farewell 


gedy follows the farce. 


the ground, bended knees became strai 


lament swelled into a ] 
and cut-moneys. 


Like the. Krickery-boo or Dance of Death of the Kroomen, 


Leone, will be noticed in connexion with the Timmanees. For 
accounts of the popular games of the Timmanees, Bulloms, and 


Grief had subdued every countenance; no ludicrous or anne Se panes Sie Siete See, ken, aoe Reena 
even rapid gesture, no smile, no warm excitement, inter- 
‘ ; The monotony 
was only relieved by the leader varying the chaunt every four 
or five minutes, when the chorus immediately responded. 
After a long and interesting survey of the group, I offered the 
ea : token ; having expended a 
similar coin on the furious Akoo combatant, I could do no less 
to the Papaw mourner, ean she were. After a tra- 
he hen the shabby jagged piece of 
silver was exhibited to the performers, eyes ous lifted ion 
: > ght as by magic, t 
quiet feet grew nimble, the hand which beat a tau ae 
outstretched to receive more of my wealth, and the calm solo 
oud chorus of entreaties for coppers 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 
VILLAGES OF SIERRA LEONE. 


Location of captured Slaves.—Districts of the Peninsula.—Census. 
—Managements.— Disadvantages under which Managers labour. 
—Ride to Regent.—Mountain Scenery.—Animals.—Tipsy Cha- 
melions.—Town of Regent.—Children’s terror at White Men.— 
Interesting information from areclaimed Ibbo.—Kidnapping Chil- 
dren.—Gratitude.—Market.— Magic.—An Incantation.—Case of 
Cannibalism at Regent.—Cannibals of the Western Coast.— 
Cargo of Church Clocks.—Sugar-loaf Mountain.—W ild Beasts.— 
Audacity of Leopards and Monkeys.—Ride to Kissey.—Albino 
Children of Negroes.—Serracoolas—Meeting with Mungo 
Park’s last guide —Evil Road.—Mountain Torrent—A Negro 
Jockey.—Idiots and aged Negroes.—Fever Hospital at Kissey. 
—Contagion.—Native Customs.—Kola Seed.—Com parative value 
of a Wife and a Horse.—Native Villages. 


Tuk fertile valleys and romantic mountains of Sierra Leone 
are sprinkled with villages inhabited by the ‘ Captives.” 
These Liberated were originally grouped in hamlets accord- 
ing to their tribes; a plan afterwards deemed impolitic, and 
which was certainly inconvenient, since no cargo of slaves 
consists of individuals belonging to one nation, but of many, 
and these often not easily ascertained. One obvious benefit 
results from locating together those who speak different lan- 
guages; namely, the necessity of their adopting some com- 
mon medium of intercourse, which is most naturally that of 
their friends and masters the English; a decided step towards 
ulterior civilisation. 

The villages of the colony are classed in three divisions 
defined by their situation; two mountain districts, two sea 
districts, and four river districts. 

The principal villages in the first division are, 


Colonized in Distant from Freetown. 





Leicester, 1€09 24 miles, 
Regent, 1812 6 
Gloucester, 1816 5— 
Charlotte, 1818 7— 
Bathurst, 1818 6 








between twenty and thirty thousand free British subjects in a 
state of the most absolute ignorance are cherished in the 
colony for the purpose of improvement, it is hardly fair either 

to the Manager or the managed that little scope for the exer- 

cise of beneficial authority is enjoyed by the one, and little 

stimulus to exertion and progress applied to the other. A 

Manager should be a man of peculiar talent and strength of 

mind: he should possess a knowledge of government gene- 

rally, and be acquainted with the habits and prejudices of the 

people under him; and it is most essential that his disposition 

and bearing should be calculated to win affection and to com- 

mand respect: and if, at present, such men fill the situa- 

tions, it must be regarded as a happy chance; for the temp- 

tations to undertake an office so responsible, so burdensome, 

and of such precarious tenure, are indeed few. 

Dwelling in the only stone or wooden house within many 

miles, the Manager superintends a population of several thou- 
sands distributed over a large extent of country. He has 

nearly as many official aspects as a Proteus. The blacks are 
quarrelsome, and as the English discipline takes the law out 
of the hands of the belligerents, as Justice of the Peace he 

consumes much of the morning in listening to quarrel-palaver, 

which involves interminable “ax-palaver” and “ tell-palaver.” 
Roads through the forest and by the mountain sides must be 
marked out or preserved in repair, and bridges must be thrown 
over the frequent torrent-worn gullies that intersect the face 
of the Peninsula under his direction as the Pontifex. The 
black militia must be kept in training by the white captain, 

who himself finds no small degree of courage necessary to 
enable him to withstand the fire of an African sun. Schools 
for inculcating the first elements of reading must be con- 
ducted under his care as the visiter-in-chief: and whilst the 
indefatigable Manager, who bears the accumulated weight of 
all these duties, and exercises his important functions in many 
villages, is rising early and lying down late in the cause, in 
order to introduce gradual improvement amongst his barba- 
rous subjects, a new horde of savages, fresh from a captured 
slaver, is perhaps poured at once upon his district, to be 
located and trained by him, and, in a word, to undergo the 
tedious process of civilisation. 

It might be well to allow the inhabitants of those villages 





together with Aberdeen, Wilberforce, and Murray. The po- 
pulation numbers six whites and 7931* blacks. 
The most important locations in the sea districts are 
Colonised in 
York, 1818 
Kent, 1819 


With Hamilton, and those upon the Banana Islands, contain- 
ing one white inhabitant and 3103 blacks. 

In the four river districts are many towns and villages, as 
Kissey, Wellington, Allan’s-town, Hastings, Denham’s-town, 
Rokelle, Waterloo. Their vicinity to the river grants facility 
of communication, and promises health, from the situation 
being more open to the free ocean atmosphere. The inhabit- 
ants of these districts amount to four whites and 10,488 
blacks. 

Adding to the above numbers that of the residents in the 


Distant from Freetown 
16 miles. 





capital, the entire population of Sierra Leone is 31,460: of 


whom there are 74 white men, 10 white women; 18,089 
blacks, males; 13,297 blacks, females. 

Each district is under the care of a Manager, generally a 
white man, appointed by the Governor. These are, in fact, 
sub-governors, usually if not always in the commission of the 
peace, and holding military command in some cases; as at 
York, upon the southern extremity of the Peninsula, and the 
Banana Islands. 

The Manager is not seldom the sole white inhabitant of his 
district. Without society, without power of indulging in 
literary pursuits, his reward is a trifling salary, the tempo- 
rary use of unclaimed land, and such dignity as may be ac- 
corded to a subaltern commanding in chief. Many considera- 
ble villages are without the permanent presence of any white 
man; and excepting when the Governor is pleased to make a 
tour of inspection, or the Manager rides through from his dis- 
tant seat of authority, the discipline of the villages is main- 
tained by a black resident constable. The system of manage- 
ment struck me as being by no means a fortunate one. 

To plan the line of a new street of huts, to visit the Sunday- 
schools, to order criminals their allowance of flogging, to set- 
tle disputes between master and apprentice, or “slave,” as 
the blacks term it, are matters exacting no immoderate de- 
gree of mental superiority ; but when it is considered that 





which have made some advancement, to continue their pro- 
gress without being thus forced into perpetual contact and 
society with men direct from their native woods, and still 
under the full influence of barbarous habits; by associating 


checked but not annihilated, are perpetually excited anew. 
The flame will not die away so long as fresh oil is poured into 
the lamp. 


REGENT. 


This village is one of the oldest, and from its extent and po- 
pulation is more commonly called a town. It was founded 
above twenty years ago, and offers a fair example of the ame- 
lioration to be expected from the Liberated. 

The distance of this midland town is considered rather for- 
midable from the circumstance of the road, at parts precipi- 
tous, winding over the bold sides of Leicester Mountain in one 
continued ascent of nearly five miles from Freetown. To 
reach Regent becomes an undertaking of magnitude, requir- 
ing two or three hours’ exposure to the sun even on horse- 
back. 

Being invited to join a party in an excursion to this beauti- 
ful spot, I ordered my horse to be ready at gun-fire, or half- 
past five in the morning, as we wished to arrive at our desti- 
nation before the heat had acquired its mid-day intensity. 
After breakfast, at the hospitable board of the Commissary, 
where we were joined by an officer of the man-of-war then in 
the river, we started for the mountains. Already we met the 
villagers pouring into Freetown, with their bundles of long 
grass, and their calabashes filled with the various simple mer- 
chandise for the market: and as we entered upon the abrupt 
and rugged ascent of the hill-path, men, women, and children, 
sedulously plodding to the general emporium in hope of gain- 
ing a copper, greeted the white men; the elder respectfully, 
but the younger, especially the girls, taking care to run a 
yard or two amongst the underwood of the deep forest which 
sheltered either side of the road, lest the awful animal, the 
horse, should perchance “ yam” or eat them,—a fear very 
prevalent. 

As the road wound up the steep, the eye at every turn re- 
velled in the splendour of mountain towering above mountain, 
and valleys far below in dark shade. Here, a ravine exhi- 
bited in its harsh outline of shattered rocks the fury of some 





* The census is of 1833. 








former convulsion; there, a patch of bush ground, cleared for 





with whom, tastes dulled but not dead, and propensities — 
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cultivation, showed by charred stumps of trees and the ashy 
surface of the soil that fire had been employed to bare the 
surface previous to the coming rains; beneath lay the mud 
huts of Freetown, and the interminable Atlantic spread be- 
yond ; whilst separated by an arm of the sea, many a league 
of low country inhabited by untamed savages of innumerable 
tribes, where Mungo Park had died and Laing had fallen, 
added interest to the exciting prospect. 

Each step onwards discovered some new forest wonder. 
The palm tree, rising with a shaft of nearly two hundred feet 
in height, and crowned with its fan of feathery leaves and 
clusters of fruit; the lordly pullom, covered with its wild cot- 
ton; the fantastic locust, bearing leaves of such dissimilar 





‘is the residence of the Manager of the mountain district. The 
Manager's house is a square building, incased, like those of 
the Europeans in general, in an outer shell of pillars and she!- 
tered verandahs open to the air. Interior decorations have 
been neglected or unattainable, and its furmture was not a 
whit more sumptuous than that of Government-house at Free- 
town. ‘The gentleman who presides over the large popula. 
tion of Regent, and the other villages of that management, 
received us with that frank politeness so characteristic of the 
naval officer, and which effectually associated with that dis. 
tant spot the recollection of welcome and hospitality. 
Whilst our host, whose magisterial office is no sinecure, 
despatched matters of local business, our party strolled to the 


forms that they seem to belong to different trees; the wild extremity of the town, through a copse of magnificent shrubs, 
tamarind; the green cashew, with its strange fruit; and in- and toa low meadow which the stream preserves cool and 
numerable vegetable giants, shaded us, festooned to their moist during the hottest weather. The view from this point 
summits with magnificent creepers, which, running up the can scarcely be exceeded, whether in the beauty of the gen- 
stem and along the loftiest b-anches, fell to the ground,—a tly undulating land rising to the village of Charlotte, in the 
leafy drapery, studded with scarlet and blue and white sublimity which reigns in the deep hanging forest and the 
flowers. Parasitical plants, some like honeysuckles, some peak of the Sugar-loaf lifting itself into the clear blue sky, 
orchidea, some with long, cream-coloured, pendulous trum- or in the riotous exuberance of vegetation on every side. 
pets, bloomed upon the old stumps and branches, laughing at Some children by the brook fled upon our approach ; they 
their decay, yet kindly hiding it. The rarest treasures of the were unaccustomed to the sight of pale faces; for the 
hot-house sprung up wherever the absence of underwood per- Managers and two or three Missionaries are the sole European 
mitted, together with the despised and over-prolific pine-apple. residents in the district. 

Lizards, in countless armies, glittered upon the stones: and} One child, overcome with terror, dropped her basket of 
the chamelion, sometimes green, sometimes blue, sometimes yams, and could not be prevailed upon to return for it whilst 
golden, with patterns of brown spots, hung lazily from many a white man was near, even by the offer of a big copper. A 
a twig, quietly watching for any luckless fly that might alight negro villager, with deeply carved and chopped face, but of 
within reach of its lazy tongue.* Everything in the tropics is intelligent countenance and well clothed, observed that the 
filled with life. The variegated palm-birds held ceaseless small child did not yet know that the white man was its friend, 
chatter-palaver as they fluttered round their hanging nests; and the friend of its mother, father, and brothers; but that 
the widow-bird swept by with her long black weeds; the it would learn, as he had hizaself done, to thank and love the 
mole-cricket, grating like a saw, sprang about; insects of white man, “although the white man was so ugly to look 


SRererapeesrnve 





every shape and shade swarmed, from the brilliant locust, the 
peaceful mason-wasp, and the irised butterfly, to the dull| 
mantis, which, excepting when in motion, would be mistaken 
for a broken piece of dry stick. | 

Holding in our indefatigable steeds, whose peculiarity of 
taste or of training is to start into a gallop upon mounting a’ 
hill,—the steeper the ascent the more furious being their 
speed,—we continued leisurely climbing the mountain, until 
a few cots, with the customary slip of plantain-ground, an-| 
nounced approach to a village. A slight descent led to a! 
stream over which stood a rude bridge; and, beyond, rose the| 
humble market-house, with a few black sellers and buyers. It’ 
was market-day ; and sadly did the air proclaim the recent 
slaughter of a “bull,” whose fragments, wooed by the fer- 
vent sun, widely advertised their readiness for sale. Scattered | 
up and down the brook were the young maidens of the village, | 
idly playing in the cool water, or busy with the labours ot! 
the laundress; soaking the garments, then laying them upon 
a stone in the rivulet, and pounding them vigorously with 
another, according to the mode of negro purifiers, much to the | 
detriment of the texture. | 

Quitting this unpretending village, we proceeded on our| 
road, and in due time reached the brow of a steep descent’ 
which terminates at the bridge of Regént. Here the majes-| 
tic cone of the Sugar-loaf rose up to view immediately in 
front. At the foot of this mountain lies the town, by the side| 
of a wide and clear stream, and covering with its numerous 
huts and garden-plots a Jarge extent of ground. As we 
crossed the bridge, the labourers, who were repairing, or | 
pretending to repair, the structure, stared at the party of! 
strangers with considerable independence, and seemed to fear 
that the arrival of white men might urge them to unwelcome| 
exertion ; for, when left to their own industry, a day’s work| 
principally consists in looking at the progress of the under- 
taking, and in sleeping. 

Regent ranks amongst the most important of the country 
towns or villages. It is nearly in the centre of the colony, and 





* The chamelion is held in great horror by the blacks, who as- 
sert that it “spit in yyie” and causes blindness; a notion arising 
from the manner in which the reptile darts its long glutinous 
tongue at flies at the distance of several inches, and thus captures 
them. Taking a chamelion from its branch, and carrying the 
harmless creature in my hand, I have seen huts forsaken by their 
inmates, who fledon my approach. This susceptible animal, which 
so unphilosophically betrays its feelings by change of colour, is 
fond of wine, but is particular in its choice. Two, which were of 
@ grass-green complexion, on concluding their potations, after sip- 
ping claret to an excess only justified by the occasion of his Ma- 


= birth-day, became the colour of gold speckled with brown 
8 





upon.” 

"ie stated that he was a carpenter and in full work; that 
he had built a good house, and was saving money; that the 
white man had taught him. He was an Ibbo by nation, and 
had been captured in a slave-ship, but had resided tor twenty 
years in Sierra Leone, and had learned to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of civilized lite. He gave an interesting account 
of his own barbarous tribe; of their cruelties, their savage 
propensities, and their heartless practice of stealing each 
other in order to supply the slave-tactory of the white slave- 
merchant. He told me that, before he had himself been 
seized by a treacherous friend and delivered to the slaver, he 
had acted in the same manner, and felt pride in the number 


| of his victims. 


Pointing to a child who was revelling in the dust near 
a cottage by the road-side, he observed, that, were he in his 
own country, and found the boy thus unwatched by its mother, 
he should bandage its mouth and put it into the large wallet 
which his countrymen constantly wear at the side for this 
specific purpose, and sell the little wretch for a few dollars; 
aware that his own children were liable to the same fate. 
To my inquiry whether he had any desire to revisit his 
tribe, he answered that he had not; that Regent was now 
his home, his wife was there, and his children were enjoying 
the instruction of the school, and could not live as the Ibbes 
live. Besides, he continued, they may walk into the bush 
and no one will steal them from me here; and if I were to 
return to my tribe, it is so long since I left it, that all my rela- 
tions would be gone, either killed in war or sold as slaves. 

On reaching the market-place, a substantial square shelter 
supported by stone pillars, men and women bluntly demanded 
money, whilst the young, as before, ran away hastily to hide 
themselves. In no place did I ever find the negroes less 
respectful to Europeans ; perhaps the cause may be attributed 
to their length of residence,—above twenty years,—with little 
knowledge of any white man excepting the Manager, whose 
authority they clearly perceive to be delegated ; and to a teel- 
ing of home and property in the place, which might make 
them regard our unceremonious entrance as an intrusion. 

The only articles offered for sale were a small stock 
of kolas, ground-nuts, and small fish, vended by men aad 
old mothers. The well-stocked and flourishing cassada, yam, 
and plantain grounds attached to every cot throughout the 
long wide streets accounted for the slight need of provisions 
in the market. 

As the heat was beyond endurance, and the atmosphere 
was choked with particles of light dust, I entered a neat mud 
cottage, which stood in a garden marked off from the road 
by stakes uniformly ranged and cut to an even height, and 
requested some water. The young mother who presented it 
had her face, shoulders, and bosom richly carved in patterns, 
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which stood out in alto-relievo. Her maamy, wrinkled with 
the effects ofan old age which prematurely withers the women 
in these hot latitudes, was seated upon a bench before the 
door ; and a couple of naked piccaninies, shuddering at the 
white men, and wisely ensconcing themselves behind the 
bulwark, peeped cautiously through the palings. An eye- 
glass became the object of intense interest with the two 
matrons, who were convinced at once that it could be no 
other than the white man’s “ greegree” or talisman. Now a 
greegree, feteesh, or charm, hangs round the neck or is sus- 
pended trom the wrist of every black whose wealth enables 
him to defy the devil with a spell so cheaply purchased. 

Africa is the nursery in which magic of every species 
flourishes unstunted by the trampling march of intellect. 
Where slavery, cannibalism, and polygamy are deemed 
domestic virtues, witchcraft, or the exercise of a spiritual 
power of working ill upon a neighbour, is the darkest, though 
the most frequent of crimes, and, when guilt is established 
by the appalling ordeal of the red water, it is invariably 
visited with condign punishment. All may wear a charm, 
but simply as a protective, not as an evil influence. Seeing 
the curiosity of the young woman was directed to the glass, | 
with difficulty induced her to look through it. What she 
beheld in imagination, may not be guessed ; but, dropping the 
“ greegree” she uttered a cry, and retreated into the interior 
of the hut. The magician followed; when she rushed into 
the open air, and took refuge by the side of her old mother 
in front of the dwelling. A ceremony of enchantment, sug- 
gested at the moment, was performed, and she observed it 
with anxiety. A circle was drawn in the dust of the yard, 
two or three small bits of paper were thrown into it, the eye- 
glass was raised to heaven, whirled round three times, and 
deposited within the line; the operator pointed to the sun and 
to the earth, and uttered some sentence of Latin or French, 
I forget which, and then entered the sacred boundary. To 
this moment the woman had stood immovable, and wrapt in 
attention to the proceedings; but when I fixed my eye upon 
her, and raised towards her my outstretched finger, the poor 
creature screamed loudly, sprang forward, and fell to the 
earth, where she continued shrieking and rolling in the 
greatest excitement, grasping handfuls of dust and throwing 
them over her person, until it appeared prudent to end a joke 
commenced without premeditation, and only attempted in 
order to discover how far he was a conjurer who till that 
day had not dreamed of possessing powers of sorcery. 

Tranquillity having been restored, and the convulsed 
having assured herself upon repeated examinations that the 
“evil eye’ had neither withered her hand, nor deprived her 
of sight, nor produced any corporeal malady whatever, I went 
into the yam and arrow-root grounds, and passing through a 
path between high poles green to the top with the clustering 
herbage, was directed by my forgiving hostess to descend to 
the brook, where her eldest daughter might probably be 
found, who would supply me with oranges, that most re- 
freshing gift of the tropics. I was soon by the water, where 
the stream widening forms a deep basin, dark with the 
shadow of the overhanging mountain. To tempt the swimmer 
from the luxury of the cold bath, which was alive with a 
shoal of restless black children, was impossible, and would 
have been positively cruel: but the walk had not been al- 
together useless; it had discovered the neatness and order, 
the skill and industry of the gardener ; it had proved him to 
have risen from the level of the mere savage to that of a 
useful member of the social body, to have acquired knowledge 
of the value of property and of the means of improving It. 
The interior of the hut, with its little stock of European fur- 
niture, denoted comfort. 

The only definite and well-ascertained case of cannibalism 
at Sierra leu which came to my hearing occurred at this 
town. My informant might be trusted; he was a respect- 
able man, and filled the situation of schoolmaster at Regent 
at the time when the deed was perpetrated. According to 
his statement, about three or four years ago, one of the Libe- 
rated residents returned home after a long absence from the 
town with human hands, and other portions of human flesh, 
in his wallet. He was apprehended and taken before the 
Manager; when he made no scruple of declaring “ that he 
had eaten the remainder of the body, and intended to make a 
meal on the contents of his bag; that having wandered into 
the bush, he had become hungry, and had watched until a 
townsman, weaker than himself, came near the place where 
he lay in concealment; that he had sprung upon him, over- 
powered and killed the man, and had ever since subsisted 
upon his body, until, having consumed nearly the whole, he 
had returned to his home,” He did not understand the act 














to have been a moral or social offence ; it had been the cus- 
tom of his people. He had not been tempted to eat human 
flesh before, only because he had had sufficient food. 

The existence of cannibals in Africa has been disputed, with 
scarcely a better reason, it appears to me, than that of the 
“old man,” Ansumana Camara at Magbelly, who maintained 
the utter impossibility of water becoming hard from cold, be- 
cause he had never seen it. 

In the heterogeneous commixture of tribes in the British 
colony, I discovered none which doubted the practice of can- 
nibalism; but none of the established residents would plead 
guilty to the charge themselves, or admit it of their own 
nation. They generally agreed in attributing it to the savages 
of the river Bonny. 

It is difficult, I must confess, to look at the face of a Bonny 
man, and from his sinister aspect to conceive him guiltless. 
Many of the natives on the northern portions of the wind- 
ward coast associate sacred or superstitious feelings with the 
dead, which would probably prevent them from masticating 
their friends; to the south, however, as in the kingdom of 
Dahomy, parents are stated to find repose in the sepulchral 
stomachs of their children as soon as infirmity of age begins 
to make life burdensome; and the hordes, generally, border- 
ing the Bights of Benin and Biafra enjoy the reputation of 
more atrocious tastes than those who dwell between the Kroo 
or Grain coast and the Gambia. 

Amongst some hundred slaves recently captured off the 
old Calabar river, two men, immediately after landing, were 
pointed out to me as cannibals. I questioned them through 
the interpreter; they did not deny the fact, but grinned in 
good-humoured acquiescence, displaying a double row of for- 
midable teeth, chipped and filed down to sharp points resem- 
bling the edge of a saw. This alone, however, is certainly 
no proof of cannibalism; it is considered by black dentists as 
the greatest ornament. 

The streets of Regent are laid out, according to the uni- 
versal plan, in parallel rows, intersecting at right angles, 
wherever the nature of the ground permits. This uniformity 
of succeeding hut and garden is not relieved by public edi- 
fices, excepting the market, the Manager’s house, and a 
building erected as a church, but employed as a school-room. 
Situation alone renders the villages of Sierra Leone pleasing 
to the eye; and the simple map of one will almost serve for 
the whole. Several villages have churches rising promi- 
nently in the picture, but receiving smal] congregations or 
none. Spiritual instruction was evidently contemplated by 
the Government in England, and the intended establishment 
of a diocese seems probable from the prodigious number of 
church-clocks paternally exported for the colony. At Char- 
lotte or at Gloucester is a collection of these ponderous 
church-clocks, sufficiently numerous to supply all the market- 
towns of a county in Great Britain. None have yet been put 
together, nor will be. 

The population of the mountain districts seemed to be for- 
tunate in their Manager. He evidently took an interest in 
his charge, and devoted his talents and time to their welfare. 
A principal evil in the management is clearly the need of co- 
operation from whites of respectable rank and suitable educa- 
tion, for it is impossible to plan and at the same time to super- 
intend personally every detail. The consequence of the 
present system must be the appointment, at times, of ineffi- 
cient Managers, owing to the humble recompense offered to 
this most useful and laborious class of officers, which induces 
few men of education or rank in society to accept the employ- 
ment. 

In real importance, although not in local esteem, the Mana- 
gers of districts hold place next to the Governor of the colony. 
To them is mainly committed the civilisation of the Penin- 
sula. Instead of meagre salaries, much inferior to those of 
pensioned clerks in the public offices of Freetown; instead of 
labours of mind and body continued without assistance, and 
an authority limited by the Governor and removable at caprice, 
rulers of the several districts should be raised in the scale of 
society, and inducements should be held out to men of en- 
larged and cultivated minds; the assistance of the well-in- 
formed should be afforded, and, what is important, they should 
be less obviously dependent upon the changeable will of suc- 
cessive Governors. The salaries of civil officers and clerks 
in the Government offices at Freetown range downwards from 
£2000 to £3000 sterling per annum, some with retiring 
pensions of above £1000 per annum upon return to England; 
whilst the Manager or sub-governor of a district of many 
miles, containing several towns and villages, in few instances 
receives £200 per annum, and obtains no pension: he feels, 
too, a constant liability to be dismissed at a day's notice, 
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312 CAREY’S LIBRARY OF 
OV -ercise his undoubted right to appoint) cantile activity. The whole scene is quite Eastern, and | 
poo gg en ee z oid the Englishman to forget his geography. There are —— 


The Sugar-loaf mountain, at whose foot stands the Mana- 

»’s house, is considered to be the highest point in Sierra 
Coens but the constant undulations of the long mountain 
chain, which runs throughout the entire Peninsula from north 
to south, offer two or three peaks which would seem to dis- 
pute this superior dignity, and the blacks have uniformly 
pointed out to me the blue apex of a more distant mountain- 
top as the highest. No barometrical admeasurement has been 
taken, and I felt desirous of corroborating by one the result 
of Captain Owen’s trigonometrical observation. 

The difficulties of ascent are so formidable that not many 
white men have attempted it, and fewer still have succeeded 
in reaching the highest summit. The ascent and return can- 
not be well accomplished in one day; no pathway exists, and 
the necessity of cutting one through the rank vegetation re- 
tards progress. The woods abound in leopards, baboons, and 
apes in great variety; the ground swarms with boa-constric- 
tors, serpents, and guanas, rendering walking a matter of cir- 
cumspection ; elephants, too, are asserted to live in consider- 
able numbers amongst the forests from this point southwards, 
having disappeared in the immediate vicinity of Freetown; | 
but the precipitous nature of the ground renders the correct-| 
ness of the assertion questionable, although I have had their, 
haunts pointed out to me by natives who professed to have | 
seen them. The capital is, however, still entered by the 
more audacious natives of the bush, who disdain to retreat 
before encroaching civilisation. It is not long since a huge 
baboon entered the heart of Freetown, seized a man, and de-| 








seen long robes, morocco sandals, peaked caps, and Arab fea. 
tures. Groups are seated upon the ground cross-legged, gos. 
siping ; or one reading the sacred Koran with a loud sing. 
song voice to a circle of attentive listeners; others countin, 
the beads of their gay rosary. The Mandingo, the Foulah 
and Serracoola, or travelling merchant, are here. Some of 
the latter, from the far interior, are uncouth mortals of eyjl 
aspect; and bear in the hand a bow of bamboo taller than 
themselves, and a quiver of arrows suspended at their back. 
They are gifted with most atrocious countenances, indicating 
cunning and ferocity. They are clothed in a full cotton gar. 
ment, and wear wide-brimmed coarse straw hats, with crowns 
shaped like the dome of St. Paul's, and bristling on all sides, 
like porcupines, with the projecting ends of the straw. 

In this suburb I met with that interesting Serracoola, the 
chief guide of Mungo Park in his last and fatal journey, who 
quitted the lamented traveller only the day preceding his 
death. He is a tall gaunt man; his arms have been perfo. 
rated by many a bullet-wound: his features are striking, and 
his expression dignified ; his prominent Arab nose, thin lips, 
and quick eye, leave no character in common with the negro 
excepting the complexion. He has for sometime resided jn 
Freetown without ostensible object or employment ; but wise 
men hinted strong suspicions of his being deeply engaged in 
the profitable trade which the British have declared illegal, 
but to which the Africans cling as a national and inalienable 
right. He told me he was about to visit Teemba, the cele. 
brated capital of the Foulahs, on the road to Timbuctoo, 


stroyed him before assistance could be rendered; and during| whose gates have been perseveringly closed against white 
the last week of my abode in the colony, a leopard twice ven-| men ; and a strong impulse to attempt the adventure led me to 


tured into the town, and each time, although pursued and | 
fired at, safely carried off a sheep into its neighbouring Jair. | 


urge his acceptance of the white man as his companion. For 
long he simply persisted in stating that it was impossible 


Wild monkeys are sometimes to be found impudently chat-| that white men could not go to ‘Teemba; but at length ap 


tering on the trees within the town itself,—a fact I soon dis- 


covered; for happening, whilst watching some Kroo wrestlers 


peared to acquiesce, allowing a week’s preparation for an ex- 
‘pedition of nearly a thousand miles. Subsequent events, 


on the beach below, to perceive a beautifully painted cundoo| however, negatived the intention. 


peeping and coquettishly nodding from behind a tree, I offered 


Beyond the “ bull” establishment of Betsy Carew is a frail 


a reward to a boy if he would capture the brilliant reptile.| wooden bridge over the ravine which bounds the capital to the 
He had barely climbed the trunk, when he hastened down /east. Hence the road to Kissey runs over a rocky common car- 


again to the ground, exclaiming, “ Jacko live there; jacko 
live upon top stick ;” and truly there grinned in anything but 
entle defiance a monkey of no despicable dimensions, who 
owever had the wisdom to hide himself amongst the branches 
without delay. 

On quitting Regent, a plan had been formed for ascending 
the Sugar-loaf, and my host kindly undertook to procure guides 
to accompany us. At Freetown, however, no mountain baro- 
meter could be obtained, and the plan was abandoned. 


KISSEY 


is in one of the river districts, at a distance of three miles 
from Freetown, higher up the estuary or river. Being ap- 
proached by a comparatively good road for horse or pedestrian, 
It enjoys more direct communication with the capital than 
any other village of importance in the colony. Having re- 
corded a visit to Regent, I shall ride to Kissey, rather for the 
sake of introducing road-side occurrences, than of indulging 
in lengthened description of a village founded on the same 
principles, laid out with the same uniiormity, managed accord- 
ing to the same system, and developing in equally interesting 


| peted with dry parched grass, then between negro huts and 
|country mansions of white colonists, to the race-course. Happy 
is the horse that arrives so far without having dislocated a joint 
in the numerous holes which make the highway a prolonged 
trap. ‘To the right of the race-course the road strikes off at 
the foot of an overhanging mountain, the woods upon whose 
sides are enduring wholesale conflagration, in order that the 
soil may be applied to agriculture. It is common to see the 
broad green leaves of the plantain and banana springing up 
in the midst of the burnt stumps and charred shatts of forest 
trees. These are suffered to remain, not from indolence, nor, 
as in Canada, because the additional ground on which they 
stand would not repay the expense and trouble of removing 
them ; but because, if they were uprooted, the torrents which 
deluge the country during the rainy seasons, descriptively 
called in the language of the natives Bulla-kont, or the 
“sweep-bush” month, would force down the loose soil from 
the mountain side into the valleys and leave the rock bare; a 
destruction only averted by a practice unsightly to the re 
fined farmer. 

Coffee, which flourishes exuberantly in such situations, is 


degree the progress made by its Liberated inhabitants in the| not cultivated excepting by a few Europeans, for experiment 


scale of being. 

Upon my way to Kissey I met with the first Albino child 
which I saw in Africa. Its parents dwell on the outskirts of 
Settler-town, and are as black as the blackest of Cain’s* de- 
scendants. The child itself had a clear complexion, as clear 
as that of the gentlest fair of the fair sex in Britain, but much 
less agreeable. In the Albino children of negroes the trans- 
parency of the skin is singularly offensive. 


or family consumption ; neither is the vine to be seen, although 
it is said to thrive here productively and of full flavour. At 
this neglect none can rejoice but the lover of the picturesque: 
for the least picturesque of sights are a vineyard and a coflve 
plantation. 

Whilst pausing to admire a mountain torrent, which, never 
failing in the hottest weather, rushes down in a succession 


The present mon-| struggles and leaps in a course not probably of less than two 


strosity was about four years of age, with hair like short knots|thousand feet, a black, uncomfortably mounted upon a steod 
of entangled white worsted. Its eyes were perpetually roll-| whose vices counterbalanced his single virtue of fleetness 


ing as in search of an object which it could not fix, and beto- 


kened that idiotcy which always more or less accompanies| sudden halt. 


flew to the spot, and nearly lost his seat by the shock of 4 
The little Foulah horses have no trot, no me 


this deviation from the rule of nature, and which would be|dium pace, and are impatient of control wh ther chances 
more pitiable did not early death generally close the days of|to be a-head. Our caaeamal “friend had ye leisurely 


the Albino. 


Sickly children are usually the favourites of| walking his steed, with the halter well held by both hands, 


- parents ; it is so with the Albino offspring of the Afri-|when the brute, perceiving a fellow-quadruped near the 


ns, 
Next to the Settler-town is the suburb of the Mahometans, 


stream, started away at speed to the infinite terror of the ct 
valier; nor relaxed, nor had bowels of compassion for his 


always crowded, and conveying the impression of petty mer-|rider, until he make a dead stop by my side. When the ne- 





gro had partially recovered heart and breath, he expatiated 


*Some Physiologists consider the “ mark” set upon Cain to have} upon the fault of the animal. 


@ negro skin ! 





“Him bad rogue ; love not to run; then love run too much; 
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then love not run too much;” meaning that at first he was 
obstinate and would not run, then ran away with his rider and 
would not be checked, and then suddenly stopped short. 

I demanded how far we were from Kissey, to which he re- 
plied “ Kissey live not far too much; catch Kissey soon; 
catch Kissey no time.” 

The entrance to the village afforded an example of that 
simple kindness which shines amongst the dark barbarism of 
the savage like the silver sparkling of the meduse upon the 
black surface of the ocean in the depth of night. An old man, 
white-haired and blind, bent and feeble, and resting upon a 
staff, was slowly walking, led by a young child. He advanced 
to a cottage by the road-side, and, the moment he was per- 
ceived, the children came from it, and stood by silently and 
respectfully ; whilst the father stepped forward, took the un- 
fortunate object by the hand, drew him to the rude bench by 
the door, and, having seated him in the shade, brought him 
refreshment, unsought and unrequited. The scene vas pa- 
triarchal. Necessity for poor-laws does not enter into the 
political economy of the hospitable African. Idiots, the blind, 


African, as opium by a Turk, or pigtail by a seaman. It is 
ever in the mouth of those who can afford to purchase it, or 
who have received it from a friend, or from a love-sick girl. 
Highly astringent, it so saturates the palate with the bitter 
principle, that water tastes like eau sucrée, or, as the black 
epicures express the phenomenon, “water live sweet in 
mouth.” 

The juice, at first colourless, becomes brown, but after a 
short exposure to the atmosphere changes to a brilliant red, 
dying the mouth and teeth. The value of the kola, which is 
very capricious in its place of growth, may be calculated from 
the information of a Timmanee, that “ four hundred kola-seeds 
would purchase a horse, and forty would buy a wife.” 

It was not until away from the customs of white men in the 
territory of the Timmanees, that I learned to appreciate the 
virtues of the bitter kola. Climate and circumstances fre- 
quently induce habits which in themselves appear needless 
and absurd. Whilst gliding in an open canoe in the bosom of 
the Mitomba, in full exposure to a torturing sun, or struggling 
through the intricate forest paths with an exertion more 


and the aged are sacred to the savage. The insane pass/adapted toa northern latitude, scorched at one hour and the 


through their villages securely and pitied; every assistance 
is volunteered ; the infirm and the gray-haired are regarded 
as claiming filial respect; a contrast to the treatment which 
would be accorded to them in the villages of England, where 
the weak-minded are too often taunted by a heartless rabble, 
and the infirm must submit to the tender mercies of the parish 
overseer, 

In Kissey itself there is little to excite particular interest. 
The church, a neat white building, the schools under the su- 
perintendence of the missionaries, and the fever hospital, 
situated immediately over the sea about a mile from the 
village, form the exceptions. The fever is that pestilence 
which has given to Sierra Leone its ill name. It is supposed 
to be infectious, and therefore when the diseased cargo of 
human beings has been removed from the slave-ship, all who 
are suffering from this disagreeable illness are separated from 
the rest, and conveyed to the lazaretto out of the town. The 
number of slaves so affected at the time of their release is 
frequently great. In the slave schooner La Pantica, captured 
by the fair Rosamond, and brought into Sierra Leone during 
my visit, the total captured had been 315, of whom 40 had 
died between her detention and arrival. Of the remainder, 
eight or ten died in the first week after liberation ; the ma- 
jority of the survivors were miserably persecuted by ophthal- 
mia and dysentery, and fifty were sent to the hospital for fever 
at Kissey. 

The building is insulated, and within an enclosure bounded 
by high walls; it is remote from any other habitation: no 
communication with the healthy of the colony is permitted, a 
wise precaution; for although this fever, differing in some 
respects from the more fatal scourge of the West Indies, may 
not have been proved infectious, the reverse has not been 
ascertained. My own slight experience leads me to consider 
that it was not so. When daily visiting the King’s yard, 
crowded with new captives, I spent much'time by the side of 
the miserable victims to white man’s cupidity, and have re- 
mained long in the shed where the poor creatures lay upon a 
mat on the bare ground, their skin, usually cold as that of a 
corpse, burning with unnatural fire. I used no precaution, 
but have freely laid my hand upon the hot and throbbing 
temples, and given relict by binding round them a cool moist 
handkerchief. It is, however, said, that white men catch 
infection from whites, but never from blacks: it may be so; 
“ quot Doctores, tot doctrine.” 

Rides to the villages never failed to present some new 
specimen of negro customs. At such times a European, 
coming unexpectedly upon the natives surprises them in do- 
mestic or social employments which they shrink from volun- 
teering to white man’s observation; such as affectionate 
children, with the woolly head of a father or mother resting 
upon their knees, assiduously studying parasitical entomology 
to the relief of their grateful parents—a useful and a favourite 
employment, indigenous in Lisbon and in Africa. Other 
indescribable habits may be observed whose sole merit is their 
rarity. 

, pleasant sight is that of a young mother, or country 
maiden, coming forward with characteristic bashfulness to 
offer a kola-seed to the stranger,—token of esteem and of friend- 

ship, won perhaps by a kind word or a smile in passing ; for 
the hearts of these unsophisticated beings are sensitive to 
kindness. The kola is not unlike a Spanish chestnut in size 
and form, but is covered with a skin like that of a bean, either 
pink or white, and marked with a narrow broad line passing 


next seeking in vain shelter from the drenching of a tornado 
storm, a store of kola-seeds, the gift of ephemeral friends, was 
found to be refreshing and a support. Nor can its use be 
blamed as a dessert, where coarsely sifted rice and rank palm- 
oil form the only meal that can be obtained. 

In amicable meetings of chiefs and kings, three kolas are 
exchanged in earnest of peaceful intention ; hosts offer them 
to distinguished guests ; and should the timid maiden venture 
to present the eloquent seed to a lover, he feels that his vows 
have been heard and have been accepted. In truth, the kola 
is poetic as well as astringent. 

‘The villages of the newly located slaves in Sierra Leone 
differed little from the native towns which I afterwards visited 
amongst the independent tribes. The chief distinction con- 
sisted in the regular planning of the streets, straight, wide, 
and at right angles, and in the little plot of garden-ground 
adjoining each dwelling. The towns of the savage in the 
wild woods of the interior are aggregations of mud huts, 
clustered without attempt at order, and raised so closely to- 
gether, that at first it might seem as though ground was of 
excessive value, instead of being of none. The best passages, 
for they cannot be called streets, through the great town of 
Magbelly, were so narrow that two persons could not at all 
places pass; whilst those of the fortified capital of my fine old 
triend Ali, Mamee Caba, King of Rokel, were much worse. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PENINSULA OF SIERRA LEONE. 
A CRUISE ON THE WESTERN COAST. 


Sea Views.—Flying-fish—Test of Heat.—Burning Leopards and 
Baboons.—Gulf Weed—York.—Black Soldiers.—-Lady Com- 
mandante of a Fortress.—Burial-ground in the Forest.—Unsenti- 
mental Monkey.—Source of Loyalty —Luxury of Imprisonment. 
A School Supper.—Complaints.—Punishment of Avarice.—The 
wounded slave.—Agriculture.—Emigration. 


His Excellency, tke Lieutenant-governor of Sierra Leone, 
whose undaunted energy defied the worst hostility of the 
climate, determined, shortly after his entrance upon the 
duties of vice-royalty, to visit in person the several districts 
of the colony, for the purpose of scrutinizing with hisown quick 
eye the general working of the system in force, and of noticing 
individual cases of important detail. With such object, he 


Brisk, to coast the Peninsula from Freetown to York, and 
thence to proceed to the Banana Islands, an interesting district 
belonging to the settlement. Honoured with an invitation 
to accompany, I gladly hailed the opportunity of seeing a con- 
siderable portion of Sierra Leone under favourable auspices. 
The Brisk is a rasee, mounting two carronades and a long 
eighteen swivel; a class of vessels lately introduced upon 
this coast, and employed on the slave station to creep along 
shore and pry into the rivers, the haunts of those American- 
built clippers which are devoted to an infamous freightage. 
On weighing anchor before Freetown, we stood out to the 


smooth Atlantic, gently impelled by those almost impercep- 








entirely round it. It is considered as great a luxury by the 
PART I.—no. 42, 48 





[tible breezes which lightly skim the surface of the tropical 


took advantage of the presence of H. M.’s gun-brig, the’ 
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rej cely ruffled. Sierra Leone, and the|—and the Timmanees are the finest rowers upon the coast— 
_ <4 icon mae on either side. The accumulated made the boat spring gaily —— oe water; and 
mountains of the one seemed to tower In conscious dignity, in less than half an hour | was — = Sane 
as the asylum of the unfortunate and the adopted land of civi-|state upon the broad bare shoul age : e black coxswain, 
lization; whilst the low, dull shore of the savage soon sank and carried through the surge to the beach. 


beneath the watery horizon, and hid itself from white man’s, 
view. a S a 
Many villages were visible in the British colony: Kissey 


In this short passage from the brig a quantity of the sar. 


|gasso weed floated by, harassing the oars with its dense net. 
‘work of yellow leaves and capsules. Whether dispersed by 


far behind, and faint; then the white church, and commissariat, ocean currents, by the wind, or by natural growth, the fact 
and other large buildings of Freetown; the deeply projecting of this fucus recurring at such enormous distances on the 
roofs and prominent verandahs of the English quarter amongst Atlantic, from America to Africa, is an interesting one. It 


tall evergreens, forming a lovely picture. To the_west- 


probably covers a larger portion of the globe’s surface than 


ward was King Tom’s Point and the battery ; then the small any other species of vegetable. In the Sargasso Sea it spreads 
hamlets of Murray and Aberdeen; and upon the distant over immeasurable fields, until the eye becomes weary of it, 


rocky hill the dark huts of Wilberforce, a newly colonized 
village of humble pretensions, but interesting, as perpetuating 
the name of the negro’s earliest champion. _ 

The languid air carried our brig so lazily, that anchor 
was not dropped within a couple of miles of York until the 
second day. It was impossible to regret that our progress 
had been so leisurely. Where all is burning or roasting, even 
the motion of a ship conveys an idea of exertion; and the 
land views, beautiful in the extreme, in amphitheatres of 
mountain and forest, would well have rewarded longer 
gazing. The sea, too, was glittering with the purple and 
golden sails of the little nautilus, or Portuguese man-of-war, 
as the sailors name them, fleets of which floated by us; and 
was ruffled by flocks of flying-fish, which, springing from 
the water, dart through the air like so many swallows, until 
they drop together into the side of a wave. Of the flying- 
tish I have noticed two distinct species; one large, and 
furnished with two pair of wing-fins, anterior and posterior ; 
the other small, and using a single pair only. The first 
was entirely silvery ; the latter darker, with a brown back. 
I convinced myself by repeated observations of a circum- 
stance which | have seen disputed, that, after a lengthened 
flight through the air, the fish would rapidly dash the end of 
the fin, (which, becoming dry, was loosing flexibility, and 
power of support,) into the crest of a wave, and without pause 
would sweep onwards with renewed vigour in a fresh curve, 
to the chagrin of the greedy dolphin, whose mouth was 
watering for a treat. On the coast of Sierra Leone, when) 


The question of its production and growth is a controverted 
one: Humboldt and others conceive it to have birth upon 
submarine rocks, whence being detached it rises and floats 
upon the surface of the sea. The opinion, however, that it 
is generated and fructifies upon the water derives support 
from the ever-tresh and flourishing appearance of the weed, 
It occurs in all stages, from the simply-branched Jeaf to the 
bunch of ripe capsules; no symptom of violent abruption 
can be perceived; no loss of colour or of vigour indicates 
decay or separation from a native and congenial site. The 
lemna, and other floating plants of common recurrence, ex- 
clude dispute as to the possible generation of vegetables in 
the water. 

Safely deposited from the back of my Timmanee bearer 
upon the white sands of York, | noted preparations for re- 
ceiving the visit of the Governor with due solemnity. Ranged 
on the beach near the landing stood a company of negro mili- 
tia, sustaining the accumulated pleasure of discipline, dust, 
and heat. It may not be fair to criticise the uniform of these 
warriors; sufficient be it to remark that uniformity was con- 
siderably deficient. Headed by a sable martinet of sergeant's 
rank, the unhappy troops wore the aspect of a devoted band, 
standing in the furnace-flame of the sun, as stiff and erect as 
the trunk of a magnificent pullom-tree which taunted the 
poor fellows with the vicinity of its deep shade. The naked 
and the ragged people of York had descended to the place to 


| witness in awe a military display, and to greet “the Gobber- 


naw-man” with complaints and petitions for redress. Millions 


in a boat, I have noticed flying-fish extremely diminutive,|of large crimson ants speckled with black were gathering on 


looking precisely like flying prawns; they might have been 


the sand, apparently to join in the grand review ; wild parrots 


young. | were screaming ; shoals of light-hearted fish were leaping out 
The sailors amused themselves, when the wind dropped, |of the waters, as if for joy; and the tribes of the sea and of 





in throwing baited lines over the rail. Their prizes were|the air seemed to unite with the sons of earth in testifying 
generally worthless, a jew-fish or a cat-fish, with occasionally | their gladness at the jubilee, and in welcoming the Governor. 
a young ground-shark, a creature so common at Sierra Leone| Mounted upon the horse of the polite and estimable Man:- 
that I have known an instance of gentlemen leaving the| ger of the district, I turned my back upon the loyal men and 
table for the amusement of spearing a shark in the shallow|women, birds, beasts, and fishes; and proceeded up a long 
water which washed the extremity of the garden. The blacks and steep ascent, of perhaps a mile, through the wonted rows 
are not deterred from bathing in their haunts; but that they of Liberated huts, to the Government-house, which, perched 
do not indulge themselves with impunity is proved by the not|on the apex of a conical hill, frowns in the dignity of stone- 
unfrequent sight of men whose wounded limbs speak plainly | vels- 


of their rashness. 

The sun’s power was unpleasantly demonstrated. One of 
the officers had thrown a hook into the water whilst the brig 
lay at anchor, and had held the line with his hand exposed 
to the sun for half an hour; it became blistered and swollen. 

Night was passed on deck, under an awning of ensigns 
and signals. Such nights are to be coveted by the northern 
landsman, who has not witnessed the hard darkness that 
appears to give solidity to the sky; the unrivalled brightness 
of the southern constellations, and their vivid reflection upon 
‘he water; where they burn steadily, and contrast with the 
streams of phosphoric meduse, as they pour past like a legion 
of small falling stars. 2 

A very limited portion of the Peninsula between Cape 
Sierra Leone and York is cleared. As we lay at sea, dis- 
tricts of forest on fire, wrapping the land in a mantle of 
smoke during the day, and glowing in streams of flame by 
night, denoted that cultivation was contemplated on many a 
wild spot. This method of preparing ground for husbandry 
is useful ; not merely on account of the rapidity of the process, 
which annihilates in one common extinction forest-trees and 
jungle, leopards and snakes, parrots and baboons; but be- 
cause the soil, either sandy, or sour with a damp covering of 
fallen and decayed herbage, the annual contribution of a 
thousand years, is much improved by the fall of wood-ashes. 

The heights of York at length became visible. The breeze 
again dropped, and his Excellency prepared to reach the 
shore in the Captain’s gig. A boat put off previously to 
announce the arrival; and, desirous of independence, I made 
use of it as the earliest conveyance. Six stout Timmanees| 


work upon the innumerable clusters of mud-hovels stretching 
|far away over the cleared land beneath. Before the house 
|paces a black sentinel, who more politely than necessarily 
| presented arms, probably to show his military accomplish 
ments. In front, flanked by mounds blushing with red shrub- 
bery of Barbadoes’ Pride, is a platform with a battery of three 
guns. These were swallowing hearty meals of powder from 
the hands of black artillery-men, under the direction of the 
Manager's lady, Acting Commandante of the fort during the 
jabsence of that gentleman, who had taken his station on the 
beach below in order to receive his distinguished guest. 

Politely forgiving the intrusion upon her military duties, 
the lady gave that unaffected and hospitable welcome which 
is ever a happy augury at the commencement of a visit. To 
one, removed from any intercourse with white society beyond 
that of her husband, and probably not seeing at York during 
the entire year, ten persons who can speak English correctly, 
the arrival of a party of white ladies and gentlemen, some of 
them personal friends, had evidently been an important event. 
The establishment bespoke hospitable preparation ; all were 
to be accommodated for the night; every room was rife with 
beds, sofas, and mattresses. Inn or caravansera there was 
none ; nor other shelter for the accommodation of a Europea, 
unless he could be content with the school-room, or the floor 
of the jail,—a taste clearly not entering into the calculations 
of our hostess, 

A few minutes’ rest afforded as much refreshment as could 
be hoped for whilst the air in the shade seemed borrowed from 
an oven. Having waited to witness the distant spectacle of 
his Excellency landing in the arms of a faithful black subject, 
and having congratulated the lady of the fortress upon the 
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precision with which she had discharged the eleven rounds Loyalty and patriotism, according to William Pitt, have 
of her artillery, I bent my steps towards a valley and rivulet| their price. The Governor had been greeted by the military, 
at the foot of the mountain chain which terminates on now the military expected to be paid for the display of 
heights of the Peninsula on the south. I considered it more|their respect to the Governor. Claims for remuneration mul- 
grateful to plunge into the silent shade of the sheltering|tiplied; the hour of discipline was over, and the troop of 
forest, and to explore those wondrous beauties of scenery that |Calbongos, Jinnees, Sagos, and Ukkatas had no idea of leaving 
can create a thrill even in recollection; than to suffer the |the ease of their mid-day hammocks to stand like so man 
chance of being metamorphosed into a ragout, whilst witness-| Asinoos,* and be <ried in the sun for sheer amusement: it 
ing the clumsy evolutions of the military, and the clamorous | might be excellent pastime to the white man to look on, be- 
loyalty of the crowd. Nor did I covet a second toil up the|neath the shadow of wide hat and umbrella, but it excited 
scorching road to the Manager’s house,—on foot too,—since |some degree of warmth in themselves. Not a copper, how- 
the solitary horse would be honoured by the weight of a much |ever, of the colonial revenue was destined for this service, and 
more weighty personage. much less pomp will probably await the next vice-regal visit. 
Near the brook, walled in by high forest-trees, and ap-| Serious matters of business occupied his Excellency ; inves- 
proached by a narrow winding path cut through a wide belt|tigation into the state of roads, the general condition of the 
of wild bush, and distant from the profane intrusion of the|district population, and that of the schools and of the gaol. 
towns-people, is the burial-ground. This secluded spot,|The two first were much the same as elsewhere, in such a 
cleared of bush, in the heart of the wood, breaks unexpectedly | happy degree of imperfection as to allow scope for laudable 
upon the wanderer. The idea of such a cemetery is singular,|exertions. The gaol is an apartment in the quadrangle of 
but it is singularly happy. Far from the town, shut in by outhouses lining the yard of the Manager’s residence. It isa 
surrounding “ bush,” it breathes the very spirit of repose and|small shed guarded by a crazy door, a barrier uncommon in 
of meditation. A few lumps of unchiselled white stone mark! Africa, and even in this case a needless one; for the solitary 
where the dead sleep. Flowers of splendid tints spring from | criminal, monarch of the whole area of the prisonhouse, having 
the sward, and evergreens protect each grave. On either|rice and water for his support, and a mat to sleep upon, passed 
side of the turf now covering the cleared space, wave the his hours in the ample serenity of negro enjoyment. He ate 
feathery leaves of the palm or cocoa-nut, and the sensitive |and he slept, and he laboured not. Release would have been 
plant is there in its native soil. Round the resting-place of|a punishment. 
the departed hang bright festoons of tropical creepers from| The schools exhibited the degree of learning to be expected; 
the branches of overspreading trees to the ground, and float|and under the inspection of the Governor himself, and with 
at every undulation of the aromatic air. “ Hold your profane | his assistance, several children succeeded in naming some of 
tongue!” I exclaimed, hurling a stone at an unsentimental |the letters of the alphabet more or less correctly. The total 
monkey, in a palm above my head, who broke upon my poetry | want of books, beyond those of mere school instruction, would 
of the moment with his chatter. The brute had no desire to| make precocious literary taste a misfortune. 
mingle his dust with that of his fellow-countrymen beneath,| An amusing spectacle was exhibited in the afternoon, when 
nor did he appreciate the opportunity of death on the spot of the girls of the school took their supper in the yard. The 
sepulture; but departed. The negroes assert that monkey-| little creatures, not many of whom appeared to be above seven 
widowers delight in carrying off women into the palm-trees, or eight years of age, sat on the ground, in couples, in a semi- 
to nurse their young, and to act as foster-mothers; and hence,!|circle. ‘The mistress, a hideous negro maiden of thirteen or 
say they, the milk of the cocoa-nut. Perhaps my friend was fourteen, with such an aspect as might have scared away any 
in search of a wife; and, if such were the case, I esteem my-|timid appetite, proceeded round the children, giving each 
self fortunate in not having been a lady traveller. |couple a huge basin, heaped up above the brim with boiled 

The district of York is wide, populous, and important. It|rice and salt. Fingers and thumbs plunged into the savoury 
has less communication with the capital than any manage-|mess; ready hands squeezed the grain into lumps, rolled them 
ment in the Peninsula, owing to the distance, which separates | into balls, and consigned them to oblivion. Whilst the happy 
York from Freetown by two days’ journey; it is consequently | little maids were thus pleasantly employed, I learned some 
thrown much upon its own resources. ‘interesting particulars of several. Many, even so young, had 

The roads of Sierra Leone are as yet scarcely to be deemed themselves felt the horrors of slavery, had survived the misery 
facilities, and from this point Freetown is more conveniently and pestilence of the slave-ship, and were without friends of 
“caught” by sea. This district immediately borders upon| their own tribe and relatives; others were children of those 
the independent savage tribes of the south, as the Sherbros,| formerly liberated. Two young things, feeding from_the 
with few means of positive defence against invasion and |same basin, discovered much attachment to each other. They 
rapine. Its security chiefly depends upon the moral sanction had been ship-friends ; that is, had contracted a friendship 
of presumed superiority. ‘The Manager of York enjoys the | whilst fellows in misfortune in the slave-ship, torn from all 
ne plus ultra of Manager's privileges,—rank, and pay. The they once knew and loved. This tie having its origin in 
gentleman who discharged the complicated duties of the misery, is one not eazily loosened. The ship-friends may be 
office at my visit had been a Mission2ry, and actually was a/ afterwards separated, but the feeling survives; and one will 
clergyman, a Commander-in-chief of the troops, a military|walk many a weary mile to attend the funeral of the other. 
Governor of the citadel, and a Justice of the Peace. The} Such growth of a feeling tender and lasting under circum- 
accumulated income of the benefice and the baton, the magis-| stances of wo is not altogether unpoetic ; it is like the bright 
tracy, and the laborious management, amounted to little more and gorgeous tropic flower that springs up from the fallen 
than £200 per annum. : and rotten tree. Aes : 

The rare sight of a library well stocked with classical,| Meanwhile the Governor was occupied in hearing com- 
French, German, and English literature, (a sight rare indeed plaints, and receiving petitions from any who desired to profit 
even in the capital,) only made the marvel more marvellous|by an appeal to the highest authority in the colony. One of 
that a European of cultivated mind could be induced to ac-|the negro characteristics is prolix talk ; a failing of which _ 
cept exile in a place almost hermetically sealed to intercourse |Excellency appeared aware, for with happy conciseness he 
with men of congenial habits, and apart from all that is|despatched the conferences by few and pithy questions, or, as 
literary, social, or improving. I believe that the same philan- the black colonists said, *“ Gobbernaw, him make ax-palaver, 
thropic zeal for the amelioration of his fellow-men, which led | then t’oder him make tell-palaver. ’ 
this gentleman to the shores of Africa, has detained him there.|_ The complaints made during the whole excursion were 

I returned from the burial-ground and forest wanderings to} yery Jimited, and argued general contentment. Of the — 
the parapet of the citadel in time to observe the pilgrimage | most important, one man set forth that he had a goat to — 
of his Excellency and suite from the martyrdom of the militia-|which no one would purchase. The man — ; 
ground to the Manager’s house. The comfortable and un- Another presented himself to lament eer oe wished to a 
ostentatious tenpenny grass hat ef the Governor took due pre-|his wife a gown but that his income denied the means. 
cedence. Next came the palanquins of the ladies, a stripe of|also found consolation. _ ’ a 
canvass gathered and fastened at each end to a pole, and} At York the instability of human affairs was _ -—~ 
borne on the shoulders of staggering negroes. They gene- The market-clerk, a young Liberated, put ina -—* a 4 
rally carry the feet forward, causing the head to be painfully |had served long and had discharged his agers tgs ie 
depressed, when the lady, as in this instance, ascends a steep|cut-moneys which constituted his salary Ss ieahenne The 
hill. The gentlemen followed, laboriously plunging in the| few, and to be capable of enduring nag tinier dw enten 
deep sand; then the black soldiers straggling, no longer op-|Governor heard the story, and demande A ne si our 

pressed by musket and discipline ; and, lastly, the progress of| intended to say that he was no longer con ° 
the Yorkists who thronged in the rear might be traced by a coat 
cloud of dust. — 
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|stately Muscovy duck; the small Foulah cattle, exactly 
‘similar to the best Alderney breed ; and those glossy piebald 
sheep which seem to partake of the nature of the antelope as 


sa 

“ Me work too much; money little too much.” — “i 

« That is, you consider yourself inadequately paid 
© ” 

« Cut-money more do good. 
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Hereon his Excellency very properly turned round to the’ well in flavour as in form; with the funky or granary filled 


black schoolmaster, “ Cannot you,” quoth he, “be market- 
clerk as well as teacher, for this man is discontented ! 

The market-man was astounded; and, being astounded 
fidgeted. , 

“Here,” continued his Excellency to the pedagogue, “1 
appoint you to be market-clerk.” The word went forth. The 
countenance of the late official fell, and his mouth essayed to 
open; moreover, his knees smote each other. He was 
cashiered, and the teacher reigns in his stead. 

Amongst the spectators stood a young man whose pecu- 
liarly gentle expression might have attracted notice had it not 
been previously excited by his misfortune. He had lost an 
arm at the shoulder, by a cannon-ball from the swivel of the 
celebrated Black Joke, tender to the Fair Rosamond, during 
the engagement which terminated in the capture of the Veloz 
Passengera, a formidable armed slaver, on board of which the 
unfortunate slave had been confincd. He did not seem to 
consider the loss of a limb too high a price for his liberation, 
and evidently appreciated the privilege of a life of freedom 
upon British ground. The Governor humanely took his case 
into consideration, and suggested means of useful aud protita- 
ble employment. 

The fertility of the York district is great, the soil being| 
well adapted to many valuable tropical productions. A for-| 
mer Manager had made a considerable sum by raising ginger, 
arrow-root, and other articles of consumption. No symptoms, 
however, at this time, did I see of cultivation, beyond the 
garden-ground surrounding each hovel. 

The Manager at the period of my visit was of clerical and 
not agricultural taste ; he was moreover a married man, and 
in such a place home has naturally more charms than the 
sultry mountain-side or the unhealthy swamp. 

Here, more perhaps than at any other spot in the Peninsula, 


j 
| 





did the earth seem to invite the labourer’s hand. High moun- 
tains immediately overhang the town to the south, and sweep| 
round to the east and the north, enclosing within their shelter 
a waving low ground of rich soil. Hill streams, never failing, 
water the plain; and all the bustle of commercial traffic is at 
the distant capital. Land may be granted at small expense, 
including a few shillings for registering ; and labour is cheap; 
numerous able-bodied men would offer themselves for eight- 
nce or ten-pence per diem. 

Whilst legions of voluntary exiles are flocking to the remote 
shores of Australia, losing for ever chance of return to their 
native land; and the cold woods of the Canadas are becoming 
populous with British settlers, the sole reason why the more 
fertile, more luxuriant districts of this romantic colony, never 
enter into the dreams of the agricultural emigrant, must be 
sought in the fact that he is not aware of the facility with 
which an estate may be obtained; or that he is terrified by 
the unhealthy reputation of Sierra Leone; a reputation 
founded upon early and insulated casualties, magnified by the 
love of enhancing what is terrific, and maintained by policy 
on the one hand and ignorance of the truth on the other. 

A principal drawback upon the success of the Canadian and 
Australian colonists consists in the scarcity and price of la- 
bour, the very last that could be urged against Sierra Leone. 
That personal exertion which is long in furnishing even the 
melancholy comforts of a leghouse, would be unknown. A 
market would be at hand for’the ready disposal of the most 
valuable products of the earth. Indian-rubber, now becoming 
an article of vast consumption, vanilla-nut, palm-oil, coffee, 
indigo, gums, jesuit’s bark, jalap, and a variety of drugs and 
dyewoods, grow spontaneously in the wild luxuriance of na- 
ture. Sugar, cinnamon and other spices, have been found to 
thrive well; whilst tobacco, the medium of exchange with 
the various tribes beyond the bounds of the colony, is in fact a 
vegetable money, of which every man might possess his own 
mint; and the emigrant would find less need of gold and sil- 
ver in his dealings than in any other British possession. At 
present, none of the exports from the western coast of Africa 
to England are the results of cultivation; whatever stores the 
merchant freights have either been gathered from the forest 
or separated from the gold-bearing sands of the stream. The 
latent wealth of an uncultivated soil has not been developed 

I could not help indulging in a fanciful vision of a white 
settlement at York. The “ mind’s eye” beheld the comforta- 
ble home of an industrious and thriving farmer speedil 
raised by the —— exertion of black labourers, rae, 
by the orange and lime trees of this evergreen land: the 
farm-yard well stocked with the diminutive poultry and the 


with maize, millet, and corn. Beyond the homestead, were 


pictured fields of sugar-cane and indigo, and plantations of 
cotton, whilst the hill-sides bristled with the stiff but generous 
| cofiee-tree.* 


In sober earnest, however, a community of industrious 
whites would meet with unusual advantages to themselves, 
but would especially tend to raise the colony in value ; bless. 
ing at the same time with the example of intelligence, sys. 
tem, and improvement, a daily increasing population of free 
blacks. : n 

Little good can be at present expected from Sierra Leone 
in regard to produce ; and, beyond a certain point, little as to 
the amelioration of its inhabitants. No efficient means are 
employed to ensure the one, and none at al] to encourage the 
other. The settlement of Sierra Leone does not embrace in 
its primary object white colonisation ; and it is only equitable 
that, in all which concerns the colony, the welfare of the Li- 
berated, whose asylum it is, should be steadily held in view, 
Nothing could more effectually conduce to this end than inter 
course with the whites, for men ever practise more readily 
trom example than from precept. Nor can the territory be 
considered too limited to admit of white emigration; tracts 
of valuable country have been offered to the English and re. 
fused by them ; and belts of land on either side of the Penin- 
sula, north, south, or east, might be obtained by treaty.t 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BANANA ISLANDS. 


Their healthy character—Favourite resort of Europeans.—Town 
of Dublin.—Curious Feudal Tenure of Goats.—Pilgrimage to the 
city of the White Ants.—Independence.—Boog-a-boogs and 
Goblins.—Notice of White Ants—Thceir different Species and 
Nests.—Warlike Ant.—Interior of the great Cone—Turret 
Nests.—Travelling Ants—Their Passage of Rivers.—A Bathe. 
—Black Timidity—Thoughts on Complexion.—Origin of Black 
and White—Piebald Men.—A Joke in the Woods.—Lesson on 
Mechanics.—A Night Walk.—Geology.—Volcanoes.— Village of 
Ricketts—Wild Assemblage—A Feast—A Leper.—Singular 
a Palm-tree—A Stroll in the Forest—Shrubs.—Palm 

ine. 





Tue early morning sun had scarcely risen above the moun- 
tain ridge behind York, when the party were once more upon 
the blue water of the Bay, bending their course towards the 
Bananas. This chain of islands runs out to sea for some 
leagues from the Cape, of which they were probably a con- 
tinuation at an earlier period of the world. One only is inha- 
bited. Originally they belonged to the Sherbro’ Bullom 
chief, Caulker, but are at present the property of a white 
colonist, who purchased them. ‘The British Government 
rents them at a charge of about fifty pounds per annum, for 
the location of captured slaves; and they form a district of 
Sierra Leone under a distinct Manager, who, like the Magis- 
trate of York, is a theologian of considerable attainments, and 
combines military command with civil authority. 

The fertility, romantic interior, and soft luxury of a healthy 
climate discovered in the Bananas, the Isles of Wight of 
Sierra Leone, had been mentioned with enthusiasm before me 
so frequently that I wisely expected disappointment : but there 
was none; no description had been worthy, no praise could be 
sufficiently eloquent. The remembrance of those delicious 
islands comes upon ine with a bright glow as warm as the 
recollection of a happy day in early childhood. 








* An Arabian traveller states that the true tea-tree of China 
grows abundantly on the banks of the Joliba: the sources of this 
river are distant about thirty miles from those of the Rokel, which 
empties itself into the Sierra Leone estuary at the eastern point 0 
the colony. 

+ The more independent mode of acquiring territory from s#- 
vages, by exterminating the useless and uncivilised natives, prac- 
tised in Van Diemen’s Land and other colonies, might not suc 
amongst the innumerable hordes of Nigritia. Late accounts repre- 
sent the aboriginal possessors of Van Diemen’s Land to have been 


at length happily annihilated, with the exception of a single family, 
since the amicable arrival of the Christian strangers. News- 
paper, July 8, 1835. 
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THE BANANA ISLANDS. 317 
Hither it is not unusual for the residents of Freetown to|sound, it is not improbable that the nursery term for an object 
repair for some weeks in the course of the year, for the enjoy-|of horror, a bug-a-boo, has been derived from this source. 
ment of a more temperate atmosphere, the quiet of seclusion,| Like the ants, the boog-a-boogs, or termites, associate for 
and the healthful rambles in the deep and wooded valleys.|the purpose of co-operation in‘collecting food and in raising 
Sportsmen may indulge their heroism by attacking the wild their lofty habitations: in the details of life they more closely 
bulls, which formidable animals roam in herds in undisputed resemble the hohey-bee, their community at large containing 
possession of some of the more westerly of the Bananas; or, individuals distinguished by three aspects or functions,—the 
if his heart fail him, he may find ample scope for skill in the!queen, the workmen, and the soldiers or drones. ‘Their la- 
more prudent pursuit of the great sea-eagle, the white tropic-|bours are severe; for their edifices require the utmost 
bird, the green woodcock, or the dove, and countless birds of advancement in insect architecture to be accompanied with 
that exquisitely painted plumage which a northern sun cannot/long exertion, and the quantity of food for so numerous a 
tint. The invalid, the naturalist, the man of taste, and even| community can only be obtained and stored by the most sci- 
the simply idle, having once visited the Bananas, will desire entific application of insect principles of political economy. 
to see them again. The three species which I noticed upon the Bananas were the 
Dublin, the largest of two settlements, and upon the largest termes bellicosus or great white ant, whose gigantic conical 
of the islands, is the seat of local government. The name edifices of red eartin, reaching the amazing height of from ten 
may have been appropriately given on account of the sur- to fifteen feet, and having a circumference of from twenty to 
passing grandeur of the bay, a rival, to say the least, of that | thirty feet, with a base covering nearly two hundred cubic 
celebrated sweep of the sea which graces the Irish capital. | feet of ground, are ranged in endless heaps upon the plain 
The town expands over a flat ground that slopes gradually on near Dublin. The ant which builds its fairy abode on the 
one side to the beach; and, excepting that the huts seemed branch of some forest tree, and carries a covered way of clay 
still less crowded than on the continent, no novelty in plan or | from the earth up the trunk and along the boughs to its was 
in building was apparent. As usual, the only stone-built|like nest, is called the Tree Boog-a-boog. The third kind 
house was the mansion of the Manager. Multitudes of sheep,|was that extraordinary insect, the Turret-nest Ant, whose 
with coats sleek as that of a race-horse, marked with black) home is a column crowned with a spreading conical roof. 
and snow-white patches, and vivacious goats, were frolicking |The most formidable of this* atrocious race is the Travelling 
in the vicinity. | Ant, termes viarum, which marches onward, bent upon deso- 
The goats are particularly numerous, indeed innumerable ; | lation and destruction, in a right line; no wall, no house, no 
and reminded me of the countless and unowned dogs which |river impeding the progress of the legions. Their armies I 
infest the streets of Eastern cities. ‘They are a property of had the chance to fall in with between Magbelly and Royell 
the inhabitants, held on a strange tenure, at perfectly in the Timmanee country, and did not escape without a 
feudal, in one of the very last nooks on earth’s surface where dishonourable wound in my hasty retreat ; they are sometimes 
anything feudal would be expected. They were introduced encountered in Sierra Leone. They frequently invade a 
into the island by the Manager for the time being in years house, which is instantly forsaken by its inhabitants. After 
gone by. As they multiplied excessively, far beyond the an abode of a day or two, during which every apartment is 
wants of his own dairy, he entered into a compact with the filled with the visiters, their myriads, having consumed 
negroes convenient to either party. The goats and their whatever their “dura ilia” can digest, move onward, and not 
posterity were granted to the town’s-people on stipulation that one remains. On their departure no living thing is found in 
he himself, and his successor for ever, should be sufficiently the dwelling ; and as cockroaches, scorpions, tarantulas, crick- 
supplied by them with milk on demand ; any individual being ets, and vermin are painfully populous in tropical domiciles, 
liable to an order for a day’s supply at the option of the the transitory invasion is forgiven which exterminates more 
Manager. permanent pests. The habits of this species court further 
Having witnessed the examination of boys at the public imvestigation. At the island of Tombo they are occasionally 
school until the heat became insupportable, notwithstanding a seen; but, partaking of the restless propensities of the ever- 
circulation of air through the wicker walls and slight frame wandering Jew, their visits are at intervals and uncertain, 
roof, through whose apertures the rays of the sun streamed as The house in which I enjoyed the hospitalities of the excel- 
through a solar microscope, curiosity led me to examine the lent white man who resides on that island had been several 
plain in the neighbourhood, celebrated for its stupendous nests times carried by storm, and had been abandoned by its owner 
of the great white ant, stretching far on every side like a pro- at the approach of the unbidden guests. They arrived from 
digious encampment. ‘Two blacks were readily found to act the continent ; and, on leaving Tombo, again passed the broad 
as guides, and for the equally necessary purpose of carrying stream of the Mitomba. The mode in which those insects 
my fowling-piece and ammunition, and such clothing as be- float across water was stated to me to be the following; 
came superfluous when beyond the critical notice of European which, although admitting of doubt, and not ascertained by 
eyes. jacknowledged naturalists, must be mentioned as an opinion 
There is a luxury in stepping forward freely in a glowing prevalent on the spot; and, to say the least, is not more re- 
climate, released from the restraint of sartorial bondage ; the | pugnant to credibility than the voyages of the lemings. The 
neck no longer tightly bandaged, the limbs independent, the | travelling ants collect together by the river side, and form 
feet emancipated from a leathery vice. It is especially ex-| themselves into large balls; they then trust themselves to the 
hilarating to ramble in this manner, where everything around stream and are floated to the other side, a portion of the ball 
is rioting in the wild and joyous freedom of nature ; when a|being above the surface and a portion beneath it. Whether 








pardonable enthusiasm for the natural, delights in obliterating | 
for the moment every possible memorial and badge ot the 
artificial. 

In less than half an hour the path brought us through a 
space of stunted bush and dry grass to the city of the indus- 
trious. On every side rose the habitations of the white ant, 
one of the most astonishing productions of instinct and labour 
that the insect race has accomplished. 

Of the African white ant there are several species, differing 
in many essentials, but most obviously in the structure of their 
dwellings. Of these, three species came under my observa- 
tion in the Bananas, and two others upon the continent. The 
interest attaching to these remarkable insects will justify a 
slight notice of them. ‘The name of Ant is improperly given 
to the genus, which is correctly designated Termes. A cur- 
sory glance at its form and its habits would at first suggest a 
resemblance to our well-known emblem of persevering pru- 
dence, which closer investigation denies. The natives uni- 
versally call the whole tribe Boog-a-boog, and stand in much 
awe of the little furies, considering them to be diminutive 
goblins, the familiars of the evil spirit: and the negroes fre- 
quently erect over their nests a shelter or temple, a Sataka, 
sacred from the intrusion of the profanum vulgus, death being 


their centres of repulsion radiate farther than those of atoms 
in general, or whether they have a power of exuding air from 
the pores of their horny skin (for globules of air are attached 
to the ball,) they land and unroll themselves unwetted and 
vigorous. Without doubt, in ferrying themselves across a 
wide river, they must study the wind; and the larger the 
ball, the greater the effect upon it by the current of air. It 
is possible that, in rolling themselves into masses, instinct has 
regard to the operation of the wind only; individuals might 
float for an equal length of time, but would be borne down 
unresisting by the stream. 

On approaching the extensive plain on the Bananas covered 
by the pyramids of the warlike white ant, it seemed as 
though a native town was near; the colour and the shape 
of the structures being much like the native huts. It is not 
at all more probable that the first notions of Gothic architec- 
ture were derived fiom the interlacings of a willow vista, as 
antiquaries assert, than that the negroes derived the first idea 
of their dwellings from the cones and turret-nests of the 
boog-a-boog. 

On the summit of the first ants’ nest flourished an ash-tree, 





* The scientific designations of three termites convey an idea of 
their ferocity—termes bellicosus, termes mordax, termes atroz, 
termes arborum, termes viarum, &c. : 





the penalty; and annually sprinkle an offering of blood from 
a white cock, some rice, and salt. From the similarity of] 
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and upon its sides grew the red satin-berried shrub which |cumstance of a subterranean resting-place, and a life of per. 
negresses patronize to polish their white teeth; and it is no| petual journeyings; they are the Calmucks and Bedouins of 
uncommon sight to see a wild bull, the leader and guardian | their race. A more audacious assailant, it is not content with 
of the herd, taking his station on the top of an ant’s nest, repelling attacks, but marches over hill and over dale, seeking 
when upon the look-out, as on an elevated watch-tower. == |W hom and what it may destroy. I shall not trust myself to 
Curiosity plunges into petty dangers. Desirous to examine describe a species from which I sustained personal injury ; my 
the workings of the ferocious community of a large cone of opinions might be unfavourably biassed by the recollection of 
the termes bellicosus, I ordered the men to break into it. From|the unworthy conduct of an individual. 
religious awe of the evil sprites, or from physical precaution, If in the teeming forests of Africa the grander or more 
they refused: thrown upon my own resources, | commenced terrific offspring of nature strike more wonder upon the sense, 
assailing the fabric with a large stake; and as the mound of reflection will assign no mean interest to the dwellings, the 
earth, though compact, was brittle, a considerable breach was habits, and the instinct of the termites. 
soon effected in the outworks. The interior consists of large! After spending some hours in the vast city of cones, | 
chambers, communicating by passages artfully laid. A great followed the guide to a romantic nook on the sea-shore, of 
portion of the inner surface of these tunnels, and of the difficult access, shut in by a belt of aloes, pulloms, wild tama- 
chambers, appeared to be encrusted with a glutinous coating. jrinds, and palms. This was the haunt of a multitude of birds 
The same adhesive matter occurred in several of the masses both woodland and aquatic; smal! doves were particularly 
of hard earth, and is probably used, with the sagacity of in-/ numerous in the branches; the shallows were thronged with 
stinct, to bind together more firmly the several particles of waders, busily engaged in swallowing the fish, whose dense 
which the walls and substance of the structure are composed; shoals rendered the task of fishing an easy one. A large 
it is an animal cement. In one of the most secure rooms bird, black marked with white, was wheeling over the scat- 
the queen maintains her state: her offspring, painfully tered ledges of rock, barely beyond the range of my piece; 
numerous, ate distributed through the various galleries, and|it continued with tantalizing caution at an even distance, 
doubtless marvel at the preposterous dimensions of their often alighting, but gliding away upon my approach; from 
revered parent, who measures from twenty to thirty thousand the head and neck it seemed to be a species of huge vulture. 
times the bulk of her child, and is several hundred times larger! At the discharge of the gun, the men were feartully alarm- 
than her royal consort the king. ed, and hid themselves behind the jutting rocks when they 
The labourers are small, but many; they are less than a expected to hear the report. But their unsophisticated nerves 
quarter of an inch in length. The state is a military govern-| were destined to a more severe trial when the cool, rippling 
ment; and the labouring classes are compelled to work, and|sea tempted me to bathe, despite of the chance of sharks, 
protected from injury by a powerful body of soldiery,—a|The two negroes, who had never beheld the person of a white 
band of ants much larger than the workmen, with horny/man, looked on with uneasy curiosity during the preparation; 
frontlets, armed with pincers, an over-weighty and inconvenient and as by degrees fresh portions of the white man’s limbs be- 
armour. The soldiers are a kind of monstrosity; the head and came exposed to view, they shrunk backwards further and 
assailing members being excessively developed, whilst the further from me, eyeing the monster with fixed eyes, until, 
eyes either see not at all or impertectly, and the legs find when I was reduced to their own standard of dress, they 
difficulty in carrying the cumbrous heads. literally scampered off, and hid themselves in the wood. The 
Upon breaking into the first gallery, a loud hiss proceeded eldest was peculiarly agile and noisy, and screamed when [| 
from the thousands who were taken by surprise ; a multitude pretended to follow him. The sight of this overpowering 
of vindictive heads presented themselves; and the vanguard terror of a white man afterwards became familiar to me; and 
pushed out innumerable skirmishers in every direction, ren-|in a subsequent excursion nearly proved fatal to a Timmanee 
dering temporary retreat advisable. In a few minutes, when| whom I accidentally met. 
quiet was restored, I broke further into the cone, and distinctly! What is physical beauty? Has it other existence than as 
saw two bodies of boog-a-boogs, one retreating, the other habit defines it! We are taught to picture the Evil one as 
boldly advancing to the attack. The warlike band was the|black. The African is certain that Satan is white. White 
soldiery ; that which sought safety in retreat, the workmen.* | physiologists may assert that mankind was originally fair, but 
In the first cavity, communicating with the exterior of the that a torrid sun has darkened many of Adam's descendants. 
pyramid, lay a huge scorpion, which had recently cast its|Black physiologists take a different view, and state our race 
skin. The membrane was entire and transparent, and had a |to have been at first black. Cain, the first murderer, was a 
more harsh and formidable appearance than the naked, pulpy |negro, say they; but he became so pale with fear and re- 
creature itself, which remains soft until again case-hardened | morse, that his colour never returned; and that leprous white- 
by time. ness so abhorrent, so disgusting, stamped as a lasting mark 
This boog-a-boog consumes two or three years in com-/|upon his face, distinguished him and his descendants for ever, 
pleting its stately citadel, and soon afterwards the whole com-|—a comfortable theory! The European, in constant inter- 
munity perishes. Of the thousand tumili, therefore, which | course with the African. loses much of his distate for the 
cover this interesting plain, many are in progress, and many sable skin, and occasionally acquires a positive preference. 
are abandoned. Upon the last a vegetable clothing immedi- |The reverse is not so common. The negro complexion is 
ately flourishes. In a wood contiguous to the plain, I passed| more uniform, and less rough than that of the children of the 
by the largest turret-nest that I saw in Africa. In pursuit north, and the skin has the softness of velvet; and when the 
of a tremendous guana, which dashed into the bush at the eye has become accustomed to favourable specimens of the 
sound of footsteps, I fell upon this curious abode of the ripe chestnut, brown or ebony, a fair face conveys the idea of 
other species of white ant. It was from four to five feet sickliness. That our cold colour is the result of disease, is 
in height, and nearly two feet in diameter, surmounted by a the first impression of the African. Yet not only negro, but 
conical roof, of very obtuse vertex, whose eaves projected white physiologists have been found, who held the opinion 
several inches beyond the shaft of the column. These roofs! that the human race was originally black. One fact is certain, 
are admirably adapted to preserve the complicated structure that whilst white parents are never blessed with black off 
beneath from the violent fall of rains in the wet season. A spring, children are born of black parents sometimes entirely 
smart kick will break the nests in two, and discover the sim-| white, sometimes brown, of every shade between the opposite 
ple arrangement of the apartments within, a bundle of per-\extremes, and sometimes piebald, with patches of the different 
pendicular perforations of small bore throughout the stem. |colours lying together like counties upon a map; a singular 
The turret-nest ants are smaller than their congeners of the| instance of a natural harlequin which I have tw i. met ‘with, 
pyramids ; but are equally deficient in suavity of disposition, |one being the head-man of a native villace. It is therefore 
and in forbearance under injury. The clay employed by them! possible that, physiologi : S i i 
: : yur) y employs y them | pos at, physiologically speaking, the fairest beauty is 
in the construction of their mushroom-like abodes is of a|the greatest monstrosity. - 
bluish gray; the cones of the great white ant are formed| On turning a corner in the narrow bush-path, whilst wend- 
“i cake boog-a-boog differs from its kin i i On my way back to Dublin, a party of blacks came in view. 
g boog g in the cir-/One leviathan of a fellow in advance carried an old musket 
above his head, holding it with extended arms in the manner 
* To detail the operations of the besieged throughout my storm of the Mandingo chiefs; his prudent friends followed at a 
of their peaceful town, would be to recapitulate facts recorded else- long interval. Accosting the naked sportsman, I took his 
where. Instinct is uniform in its impulses; and probably all who heavy piece of ordnance to examine its virtues. Its rusty 
have systematically examined the interior of the great cones, under barrel was loaded to the depth of eight or nine inches, doom- 
— a ena eeeaner have witnessed | similar scenes, Accurate | Ng its bold owner to every chance of self-destruction on its 
nts have been published in the Philosophical Transactions by|discharge. I raised it to my shoulder with difficulty, and 


several travellers. pointed it at him. "He cried out Justily, and plunged into the 
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bush, imitated by his companions. In vain my laugh, and 
that of the guides, proclaimed the joke; in vain I shouted 
invitation to return and receive the musket again. No one 
appeared until after a considerable time. We proceeded on- 
ward with the prize. Half an hour might have elapsed when 
the head of a man was perceived cautiously projecting, like a 
black boog-a-boog nest, from behind the trunk of a large tree 
at the path-side, the eyeballs starting out of their sockets, to 
watch our progress and intent. beckoned with friendly 
gesture, and instantly the fungus head and chalky eyes va- 
nished. The game of hide and seek, long continued, grew 
tedious. Despatching one of my negroes, with the injunction 
to restore the instrument of death to his countryman, I re- 
turned to the hospitable mansion of the Manager, impressed 
with the painful evidence that even in a British settlement 
social principles were so little understood, and that the fact of 
personal security was but vaguely recognised. The white 
man had been considered quite capable of an intention to com- 
mit a wanton act of barbarity upon a black man. The chief 
acquaintance which the negroes have had with Europeans 
lamentably sanctions so ill an opinion of them. It will re- 
quire centuries spent in philanthropic exertions on our part) 
to remove this deeply-rooted ill opinion, Even in Sierra 
Leone, where Europeans are most numerous, and where their 
good intentions are best appreciated, I have sometimes found 








them regarded as harsh and cruel; and in a neighbouring in- 
dependent nation they were generally designated as rapacious 
and blood-thirsty, with but few honourable exceptions. 

An unimportant circumstance happened in the afternoon, 
but one not without interest, inasmuch as it exhibited the 
total ignorance of mechanical aid amongst the natives, and 
their surprise at the simplest use of it. 


disturbed perhaps for ages. The gallant Commander of the 
Brisk, however, jocosely undertook to mend the thorough- 
fares of Dublin, and called upon several idlers to roll away 


efforts, the Bananians gave up the attempt, exclaiming “ Stone 
live there,—no love walk.” Hereupon the spirited officer 
grasped a good tough stake, and requesting the lubbers to 


tory mass, and lo and behold! the astonished crowd saw the 
stone “love to walk,” for it rolled fairly over. its mobility 
having been demonstrated, the engineer triumphantly threw 
down his lever, and departed with stern command that the 
work commenced should be forthwith completed by his black 
pupils. The lesson was a useful one; it conveyed an im- 
portant principle. 

This want of mechanical knowledge amongst the Africans 
is remarkable. In Freetown, where heavy goods are exported 
(and imported to a large amount,) the public wharf or quay is 
without a crane ; and the sound of wheel of cart or wagon is 
never heard, Strength and excessive exertion are the sub- 
stitutes, and poor ones are they. Where articles can be car- 
ried by single men, a ship’s cargo is transferred to the ware- 
houses by the repeated journeyings of many individuals. 
Twenty or thirty thousand bricks, for instance, when landed, 
are borne in this manner upon the heads of Kroomen, eight 
or ten bricks being the load of each; the number of passings 
and repassings may be imagined. When any pondrous arti- 


cle, as a piece of ordnance, requires the united strength of 


many to drag it, a singular want of simultaneous co-operation 
is evident. What, however, is wanted in union, is compen- 
sated by noise. Thirty or forty men, pulling at various ropes, 
rend the air with an unceasing repetition of a strange exhorta- 
tive monosyllable, “quack, quack, quack, quack,” in every 
intonation of the voice. 

When the moon had risen, and the rest of our party had 
closed their eyes to earthly things, my Freetown host pro- 
posed a moonlight walk through the town. All was quiet and 
repose ; no dance-song broke upon the stillness, and not a 
being in motion was to be seen. The air was close, but free 
from the maddening heat of the day. Cottages and trees 
threw a dark shade upon the ground. Well did the poet 
compare the beauty of the Jewish maiden to the 


“ Night 
In starry climes and cloudless skies.” 


Hut after hut presented the same spectacle, of men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, lying in confused groups asleep, under 
shade of the rude piazza, unclothed and in the open air. The 
negroes fear to sleep in the moonlight; they consider that 
blindness ensues. Now and then the father of a family rested 





in his net-work hammock, suspended from the-eaves of the 
hut, his legs and arms hanging down on either side. None 
arose as we passed by; a few only lazily turned their heads 
for a moment to look at us, and closed their eyes again. Sleep 
is the negro’s sixth sense. How different is the state of a 
European town at the same hour of night ! and how much less 
tranquil the scenes that arrest a wayfarer's attention! The 
touching silence, the universal repose, the forms of simple 
beings resting in the open air, the unclosed door of the un- 
guarded dwelling, are not known in the countries where mo- 
rals retreat before the advance of knowledge and of intellect; 
where vice only shuns the light lest it should be counteracted. 


At the outskirts of the town, where the ground suddenly 


fell into a sort of amphitheatre of naked sand, the scene was 
totally changed. Instead of the indolent quiet which spread 
over the town, loud shouts told of some commotion. We dis- 
covered a throng of Kroomen. Chance had led them to visit 
the Bananas on their long voyage, and they were commencing 
their favourite contests. The extravagant vaunting and ges- 
ture preceding the wrestling, as well as the actual struggle 
for mastery, made the time float by imperceptibly until night 
had far advanced. The season of night, the wild forms and 


wilder sports, the murmur of the surf so white in the moon- 


light, the bold evidence of a tropical climate in every produc- 
tion around us, gave a thrilling interest to the moment. Many 
|a champion encountered an antagonist worthy of his might; 


many a gallant Kroo was hurled into the air, and fell rolling 
in the dust he had so lately spurned with his contemptuous 


toe. Looking upon the fine forms of these men, perfect mo- 
‘dels of the human figure, writhing and throwing themselves 
|into every noble attitude in contention for bodily superiority, 


'I voluntarily thought of the classic sports of the Pancratium. 
In one of the street-roads of the town, lined by huts, lay a| 


heavy block of stone; and there it might have remained un-| 


The scene was classically Greek, too, in other respects; for 
amongst the spectators were many young maidens, full of 
glee and brisk as palm-wine, who, in good-humoured imitation 


|or quiz of the Kroomen, would jocosely seize upon each other 


and struggle for the fall, with as much merry earnest and 
the impediment. Hand and shoulders were applied, but the} 
stone would not stir from its resting-place ; and, after many 


quite as little drapery as belonged to the Spartan maiden 
athletes of old. That such inferior animals as women should 
presume to imitate manly feats drew down merited censure 


\of course; it was certainly impertinent, but I thought scarcely 
\deserved so severe a rebuke as the violent blows whieh they 
look at him, inserted the end of the lever beneath the refrac-| 


received for their presumption. 

On the following day we visited the village of Ricketts, 
situated upon the same island, but towards the western extre- 
mity. Our short voyage from Dublin was soon over; and, on 
landing at the sequestered settlement, the volcanic origin of 
the islands struck me as probable. Trap rocks broke from 
beneath the Juxuriant vegetation which rioted to the edge of 
the sea, the deep fissures of the rock were filled up with a 
red mineral conglomerate in which iron abounded. This 
substance had evidently been poured down from the mountain 
in a state of fusion; the streams and the direction of their 
currents were obvious. A similar surface covers many of the 
lower portions of the Peninsula of Sierra Leone, the trun- 
cated cones of whose mountains favour the idea of extinct 
volcanoes. The next rising land which I saw, starting from 
the flat alluvium that extends in nearly one extensive plain 
for several hundred leagues north and south of Sierra Leone, 
presented a very similar character. It was at the great fa Is 
of the Rokel, below Rokilma, in the Timmanee country. 
The sides of the deep chasm down which the river tumbles 
presented imperfect columns of basalt, and created a strong 
similarity between these cataracts, the most stupendous on the 
western coast of Africa, and the Tees High Force. Little 
is known of the sweep of country from this point through the 
north-west, until the range of the Sangaree mountains near 
the coast offers actual proof of the existence of volcanoes. 
Within the extensive semicircle marked by these volcanic 
points, it is possible that others may exist; but as yet neither 
the Soosoos, the Bulloms, Foulahs, Timmanees, nor Krangos 
have discovered a taste for geology, and their portion of the 
earth remains to be investigated. 

The few frame and clay huts which form the village of 
Ricketts, nestle at the foot of abrupt and lofty hills. A village 
more rude and desolate, in a situation so beautiful, I had ne- 
ver seen, nor may I expect to see. Two noble trees, side by 
side, throw aloft their plentiful foliage in the centre of an 
open space within a few yards of the shore; around the va- 
cant area are ranged the huts of the Liberated, and continue 
straggling in one or two directions towards the forest. No 
white man dwells here, and one is seldom seen. Whilst the 
party was sitting beneath the shelter of the monarch tree, 
whose branches were studded with hundreds of hanging nests, 








and enlivened with the ceaseless chatter of a legion of flutter- 
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ing birds, the din pulation collected to examine the 
aagun. Every fut youl presented masses of strange 
beings looking on at a cautious distance in silent curiosity ; 
mothers were holding up their children to see as, and many 
an old gray-haired man leaning on his staff gazed upon the 
novelty with childish interest. By degrees they acquired cou- 
rage: several came forward offering fish, fowls, an Muscovy 
ducks, alive and struggling, for barter; signs being for the 
most part the sole intelligible language. 





simple inhabitants of the Banana Islands, it as yet has not 
become an article of such easy acquisition and general con. 
sumption as at Freetown. No rum-shop met my eye either 
at Ricketts or at Dublin; probably the community is too poor 
to tempt the merchant. Should it prosper and become as 
civilised as the capital of the colony, and invite the residence 
of white men, this island may possibly discard habitual sobri. 
ety when it loses its other savage characteristics, and may 
sink into intemperance as it rises in civilisation. 


Amongst the most inquisitive and unceremonious was a 
most miserable object, a man whose face and person were 
rough and whitened with leprous disease ; the rest of his peo- 
ple seemed to shun him. The sight of provisions had at- 
tracted him towards our rade table beneath the tree; no hint 
from gesture could induce him to withdraw, considerably to 
the annoyance of the ladies: at length, upon symptoms of ne- 
cessary violence being shown, he slowly left us to hide his 
sickening form in a solitary hovel, at the skirts of the wood, 
in a contrary direction to the populous part of the village. 

Nothing in the conduct or appearance of the people at 
Ricketts indicated departure from the common usages of sa- 
vage life, excepting the open garden spaces between the huts 
and a few poultry. Attempt at dress was by no means gene- 
ral amongst our fellow British subjects there ; indeed less so 
than in any of the towns which I had visited in the Penin- 
sula of Sierra Leone, and even less than in the larger towns 
of the independent tribes near the colony When our slight 
repast was ended, a universal rush took place towards the} 
table, of the Rickettsians, who had hitherto remained huddled | 
together beneath the piazzas of the surrounding huts watching| Upon Sierra Leone an honourable lustre will always shine. 
the process of mastication: a furious scramble ensued for the A spot, once the busiest station of the infamous traffic in 
fragments; men tore scraps of food from the hands of the wo- slaves, it was selected for the assertion of the principle of 
men, and battled amongst themselves for a crust; when, such| freedom in a country which has ever been the nursery of 
as were fortunate in acquiring possession of it, ran away into slavery. A few years since, Bance Island, in the river,a 
the bush to devour it alone, not without pursuit; as a dog/short distance above Freetown, was the chief mart on the 
slips away with a stolen bone. coast of Africa for the sale of human beings. Its independent 

Near the town of Ricketts is a palm-tree with three heads. | inhabitants still behold the walls of the factory, now aban- 
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The palm, the most interesting of the tropical sylva, springs 
like a crown of feathers from the ground, and perpetually | 
pushes up new, larger, and loftier leaves from the centre, as| 
the outer and lower ones fade and die. In course of years, 


doned ; but, within the remembrance of many, crowded with 
victims. 

The position of the colony is admirably chosen. Not only 
was a mighty blow struck at the custom of ages in its pecu- 


the stalk—for, as there are no branches, it cannot be called a liar stronghold, where.it was flourishing in extreme rifeness; 
trunk—elongates, rough below with the prominences of the| where, too, its suppression would be most deeply and exten- 
withered leaf-stalks, and above bearing, as at first, a single|sively felt; but the central situation of the Peninsula; even 
head of central vegetation. This explanation will make the| had the trade not existed there, between the most bustling 
singularity of the triple-headed palm-tree at Ricketts intelli-| slave-ports of Guinea on the one hand, and Senegambia on the 
gible. It is the result, and a very uncommon one, of the} other, would have rendered it favourable. The export trade 
peculiar arrangement of vessels in the tree, which belongs to in human beings, entirely originating in the whites, and 
a section of the vegetable world distinguished by the preva-| maintained by them, is confined to the rivers. The Portu- 
lence of a triple number in the developement of its parts ; five) guese were the first to visit this line of coast, and established 
being usually discovered in the largest and most conspicuous slave-factories at the mouth of nearly every stream which 
productions of the temperate climates. would allow the entrance of a vessel. ‘To the north of Sierra 

As there was little worthy of lengthened notice in Rick-| Leone, the number of these factories has diminished, owing to 
etts, we passed the greater part of the day in the neighbouring |the frequency of British vessels passing to and from the 
woods, through which a narrow path has been cut leading| Gambia, and the presence of British residents engaged in the 
across the island to Dublin. The forest occasionally opened | African teak-trade. The petty chiefs claiming the banks of 
into natural shrubberies, where the more massive trees re-|these rivers have found it more profitable, as well as more 
ceded. Nearly every plant was new to me, and bore some|safe, to supply timber, than to continue their original specula- 





gorgeous flower, some cooling fruit, or fantastic leaf. The 
negroes are good practical botanists; no licentiate is better| 
skilled in simples than a black doctor, invariably an old wo-| 
man; and every native boy finds in the bush a thousand) 
berries pleasant to his taste, or refreshing to his parched lips. 
Of these is the orange-coloured fruit of the wild plum, and a| 
black juicy food growing upon a large tree whose name it| 
would be impossible to spell, it contains one or two seeds) 
imbedded in a white pulp, and is an agreeable acid: the! 
Maroon fruit, a small clustered current; and other fruits of 
ee coolness and acidity. When exposed to out-of-door 

eat, a knowledge of these plants is useful: many tempt the 
eye, which would prove poisonous; and many an unostenta- 
tious leaf or berry cools and invigorates. 

Our wanderings were as full of interest from the splendour 
of scenery, as they were deficient in incident and adventure. 
The only human beings encountered in the forest path were 
some men bearing home palm-wine, distilled from holes cut 
into the palm-tree during the night. The meeting was oppor- 
tune, and the foaming calabash freely parted with its contents ; 
a trifle being received with gratitude as a generous recom- 
pense to the owner for his toil in ascending the perilous height 
to drain the sap. 

Until white men introduced cheap rum, the natives confined 
their taste for intoxicating liquids to this, which is procured 
at the expense of too much trouble and in too limited a quan- 
uty to cause much injury. If rum has found its way to the 


tions. Thus the Scarcies, Malacourie, and other rivers, cease 
to furnish slaves; the principal depot for whom is the Rio 
Pongas. To the south of Sierra Leone, however, the scene 
changes. The Gulf of Guinea is studded with fleets of pri- 
son-ships, that steal into every river, and forcibly convey to 
the New World from the Old the population of kingdoms. 
The old and new Calabar, the Bonney, Whidat, and the 
Gallenas, contribute an inexhaustible supply for the French 
islands of the West Indies, Rio Janeiro, Havannah, and the 
Brazils; where, notwithstanding every opposition and hin- 
drance from the British cruisers, one hundred thousand* are 
supposed to arrive in safety annually, five times that number 
having been lost by capture or death. Death thins the car- 
goes in various modes; suicide destroys many, and many are 
thrown overboard at the close of the voyage ; for, as a duty of 
ten dollars is set by the Brazilian Government upon each 
slave upon landing, such as seem unlikely to survive, or to 
bring a price sufficiently high to cover this custom-house taX, 
are purposely drowned before entering port. Those only 
escape these wholesale murders who will probably recover 
health and flesh when removed to the fattening pens of the 
slave-farmer, a man who contracts to feed up the skeletons to 
a marketable appearance. 

The Kroos are the only people of the coast who abhor the 
otherwise universal practice of their country. With this ex- 





* See Captain Owen’s Narrative. 
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ception, the whole continent of Africa approves the system. 
Long before the white men came to create an export trade, 
an internal slave commerce was carried on in full vigour; 
and at this instant it prevails as extensively'as ever. Whilst 
the English are endeavouring to check the sea-borne mer- 
chandise, the inland paths are crowded with multitudes 


savage stands on much the same level as his master, except- 
ing in physical relation; between the slave of the Christian 
man of wealth and education and his owner the interval is 
immeasurable, 

In Turkey, all but the Sultan are slaves, Amongst the 
negro tribes, excepting perhaps the Foulahs, the gradations 


destined to a distant sale ; and should the name of slave-ship|of rank, and power, and pomp are so limited, that the wants 
be forgotten, of which there is as yet no probability, matters|of the master are nearly as few as those of his servant, and 


would but return to their former state. The New World 


his establishments often as simple. A wattled hut, rice, salt, 


merely offered a new market; and though it should prove but palm-oil, and a few fowls, form the wealth of the lord; his 


a temporary one, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and Constantinople 
will continue steady in their consumption of an article pro- 
hibited by the Christian. As yet, however, this evil trade, 
like a religious sect, has but increased under persecution; 
and at no time has it torn away from country and home more 
men than since it has been pursued in defiance of Great Bri- 
tain. The mode is altered, not the system destroyed. At- 
tempts, however, at suppression, must not be permitted to 
slacken: if unsuccessful—and their success is problematical 
—they will prove strong disapprobation: not to oppose, would 
imply tacit sanction. Total destruction of this nefarious 
commerce will end only when a profitable market ceases to 
be open. Whilst the Brazils, the Havannah, and other) 
portions of America, legalise the importation and purchase of 
Africans, and the profits rise in proportion to the risk, hardy 
captains and adventurous seamen* will always be found to 
work the quick slave-clippers, and brave the British squadron. 

Every view of the sea or export trade exhibits the white 
man as the party deserving censure. He originated it; he 
promoted it; and he alone is author of whatever misery and 
death result. 

It may not be uninteresting to sketch the state of settled 
slavery in Africa itself, as it is found in undisturbed practice 





amongst the natives; where it is a part and parcel of the 
prescriptive law of the land, and where the adventitious 
horrors of the slave-ship do not penetrate even in imagina- 
tion. 

War furnishes prisoners; and as, in a negro battle, simul- 


taneous movements of a body of troops are seldom made, the} 
affair consists of a series of independent encounters between 


individuals more eager to capture than to kill. The van- 
quished become the property of the victor. They are not 
placed in rigorous confinement with fellow-prisoners for 
years, nor compelled to labour in public works; but enter 
into the easy service of one who has held power over their 
lives, and has spared them. If not sold, they become valuable 
to their owner, supplying his wants and swelling the number 
of his followers. ‘Their health is more profitable than sick- 
ness ; they receive favour and escape cruelty. Some tribes, 
as the Timmanees, often give towns and a district to slaves 
leaving them to their own internal regulations. The owner 
simply retains the title of head-man, and claims from the 
annua! produce of the soil a kind of ground-rent in the shape 
of rice, palm-oil, and fowls. A man possessing several slave- 
towns becomes potent; and as Mamadoo, the Timmanee, in- 
formed me was his practice, the slaves are adopted into the 
tribe after a few years’ residence. They, however, still re- 
cognise their old master as head-man. Hence numerous 
petty chiefs, and numerous attempts at independent power. 
Such virtual liberation permits the full enjoyment of perso- 
nal freedom, whilst it creates a feeling of interest between 
the head-man and his people. This practice is not universal, 
although not uncommon in those territories where the white 
slave-merchant’s fascinations of rum and tobacco have not 
made men mere articles of barter. 








The youthful female| this manner. 


slave cannot exist with less. Again, it is easy to under- 
stand that a sense of degradation cannot be strong where the 
change of relative situation is a chance common to all: 
for in a single day the freeman may lose his liberty, and his 
slave may be restored to freedom. Private despotism, then, 
of man over man does not practically exhibit so great atrocit 

amongst the African natives as might at first be believed. 
The power of injury, however, exists; which, although re- 
strained by habit, is not removed by it. Indolence, and ab- 
sence of motive to cruelty, are the chief causes of comfort 
amongst these slaves; so that when any impulse, such as 
avarice encouraged by the white merchant, arises, kindness 


and mercy have no influence. In some of the more barbarous 
nations, particularly amongst the savages near the Bights, 
custom sanctions oppression. 


Prisonersare occasionally tor- 
tured to death, and retainers are murdered to throw soleni- 
nity over certain ceremonies; but the terrific sufferings of 
those who are condemned by an evil destiny tothe factory and 
exportation, surpass the worst miseries of those who dwell 
peacefully with their sable masters in their own land. 

The second source of slavery amongst the natives is 
crime, which, next to war, deprives the greatest number of 
liberty. Uncivilized life allows small scope for variety of 
social crime. Four offences only are capital; those against 
religion, including sorcery or witchcraft,* are of daily occur- 
rence; whilst the remainder, murder, adultery, and imperti- 
nencef or abusive language, are rare. 

For each of these malpractices, slavery is the usual penalty. 
In the case of conjugal infidelity, the man alone is sold. The 
husband receives damages in the price of the offender, and 
further conterts himself with the whipping and disgrace of 
his faithless spouse. Comparing the simplicity of the negro 
criminal code with the sanguinary enactments of European 
nations,—vassallage with death,—it is not easy to condemn 
their legislation, The usual bondage of a negro in his own 
country does not alter his mode of living otherwise than in 
placing him under surveillance, and in demanding a small 
portion of the produce of ground not his own; together with 
liability to sale and exchange of masters. Should he be sold 
to the Brazilian markets, it is his evil chance; and it must 
not be forgotten that none of the sufferings and misery from 
the moment of his quitting his native land is attributable to 
the black master who sold him, and who, seeing nothing 
fearful in the slavery to which he has been accustomed, is 
frequently ignorant of the lot which awaits the victim of the 
slave-ship. 

Debt is occasionally the cause of bondage. Of the women 
who were packed in the close confinement of the Pantica 
slave schooner, I discovered several who owed their capti- 
vity to debt ; and this not always of their own contracting, 
but incurred by their fathers or husbands. One quiet, inof- 
fensive girl had been sold to the dealer to pay for rum whieh 
her parent had been enticed to purchase of the wily mer- 
chant, who was well aware that payment must be made in 
Another had been consigned to the market in 


slaves become wives; the elder are either sent to the slave-/ consequence of having broken a small earthenware basin be- 
towns before-mentioned, or entrusted with domestic employ-|longing to the celebrated black Duke Ephraim, on the Calabar 


ment: the only domestic slaves whom I saw, were young, 
end chiefly girls. 
the treatment and comfort of the bondsmen and the free. 


river, the price of which she was unable to raise. But such 


No distinction was perceptible between |abuses of the rule of debtor and creditor are most frequent 
I| where the white merchant’s demand is greatest ; otherwise 


have even mistaken a slave boy for one of the king’s own|slavery{ seldom liquidates debt. 


children, from seeing them associate and play together on 
equal terms. The state of dependence is probably much 
similar to that of the patriarchial times, when, excepting in 
inheritance, household siaves were considered members of the 
family: ‘That extreme degradation, mental and moral, which 
We are accustomed to attribute to slaves, is not there per- 
ceived. Civilization is connected with a principle of sepa- 
ration; it arranges men into artificial classes; it raises a few, 
depresses some, crushes many. The slave of a simple pagan 





* A seaman’s wages on board a slaver are said to be thirty to 
forty dollars per month, if the vessel be brought safe to port with 
its live cargo; and nothing otherwise. Hence the perseverance 
cunning, and even bravery of the pirate. , 
PART 11.—no, 43. 49 








* The evils to society arising from the practice of obeah are too 
well known by experience in the West Indies, to allow of surprise 
at the severe punishment awaiting it in Africa. The only wonder 
is, that dread of the wizard does not screen him from harm. 

t Called “ cursing” or “curse-palaver,” sometimes “ sauce-pala- 
ver.” It is connected with witchcraft, as generally couveying some 
evil wish or denunciation. 

t For punishment of debtors, see chapter xx. In some places, 
any townsman of a runaway debtor may suffer a seizure of goods, 
and be thus made creditor. ‘The king’s property also may be thus 
detained on account of a subject, if the debt is due to one of a dif: 
ferent tribe. In these cases, it is left to the townsman and the 
king to pursue their new debtor, and recover from him the value of 





their own loss. This I learnt at Royel, amongst the Timmanees. 
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The last customary source of native slavery is connected 
with religion and arcana, in a form utterly unknown to the 
three remaining continents of the world. Amongst various 
tribes around Sierra Leone there exist associations of the 
most remarkable character; in secrecy, exclusion of one sex, 
mysterious initiation, hidden modes of communication, cogni- 
sance of crime, and fearful retribution, resembling the sup- 

ed fundamentals of freemasonry, and the black tribunal of 
Germany in the middle ages. The Purrah of the Timmanees, 
Bulloms, and others, the Samo of the Soosoos, and the orgies 
of the Akoos, admit men only; whilst the Bundoo, perhaps 
the most singular secret institution in the world, consists en- 
tirely of women. The Purrah, or “ law,” isa solemn bond 
uniting in brotherhood and purpose individuals scattered 
through immense districts. Its definite object has not been 
clearly ascertained, or rather has not been promulgated. The 
rites are sealed to the uninitiated, and are only discovered to 
be in progress by the fearful howls and shrieks heard from the 
depths of the forest recesses at midnight, and by occasional 
flashes of torches ; at which the profane intruder, though far 
off, is scared away—death following detection. Entire na- 
tions own the power of the Purrah, and tremble at the mere 
name. When the members of this dread fraternity visit a 
village, which is always at night, every inhabitant hides him- 
self, in order to escape death or slavery. The Samo is simi- 
lar in principle, but differs in detail." The Bundoo deprives 
of liberty such women as, being admitted to its high privi- 
leges, contravene the laws, or disobey the awful head of the 
association, termed the Bundoo woman. ‘This female spiritual] 
potentate especially devotes her care to the punishment of 
witchcraft.* 

The East has, for ages, drawn large supplies of slaves from 
Africa. The Turks prize the “ Ethiopian,” a name loosely 
employed to designate all blacks. ‘Thousands traverse the 
woods and deserts of the interior for the markets of Egypt; 
and, although the miseries of their land journey are not com- 
parable with the unutterable woes of those who cross the 
ocean, a small proportion only survives the perils and fatigues 
of the way. Paths lately passed by one of these armies of 
travelling captives may be traced by white heaps of bleached 
bones, which mark the spot where hundreds have lain down 
and died. Yet death in the open air of heaven, beneath the 
shadow of the palm-tree, or even upon the hot desert, wants 
the peculiar and lingering torments of the slave deck, in dark- 
ness and suffocation; where the cramped and distorted limbs 
have no means of relief for a moment by the slightest change 
of posture. The actual number carried into the interior for 
sale is unknown ; it is supposed to exceed that of the ex- 
ported. 

Over this inland trade we have no control; not even a 
direct influence. Centuries will elapse before the great right 
of personal independence is admitted through the world. As 
yet, a part only of the Christian community respects it: with 
the Mahometan and devil-worshipper, to outrage it is an esta- 
blished principle. 

Our chief concern lies with the export trade in human 
beings from Africa to that slave-store, America. ‘To supply an 
annual demand of half a million, the captives in casual war- 
fare, the criminals justly condemned, and even the offending 
members of the Purrah and the Bundoo are insufficient ; and 
the first evil brought into existence by the export trade con- 
sists in the revolting methods which: it introduces of increas- 
ing the number of slaves. Wars are promoted ; strife between 
tribes, as well as between individuals, is sedulously fostered ; 
seeds of hatred are industriously sown, that the white man 
may reap the harvest; laws are perverted; the judge is 
bribed to sacrifice the innocent, by the price given for the 
condemned ; false accusations are rewarded by unjust sen- 
tences. Witchcraft, a crime more easily asserted than dis- 
proved, is found particularly to increase ; and the inquisitors 
discover, in their favourite ordeal of boiling oil, or the poison- 
ous red water,t a convenient assistant to wealth. The Samo 





*See Major Laing’s Travels ; also Winterbottom, &c. to whom 
however, it was not given “ causas cognoscere rerum,” at least not 
to develope them. White men outs initiated. With regard to 
the Bundoo, I could learn nothing of the institution, until in the 
heart of the district where it flourished. The secret association 
boasts of members, and even Bundoo houses, in Sierra Leone ; but 
dense mystery hangs over it. Amongst other facts which I disco- 
vered when amongst the Timmanees, one regarded a rite at initia- 
tion. It corresponds with a practice mentioned by Niebuhr in a 


distant part of Africa. 


t In most respects analogous to the trial by the “ 
jealousy” of the ancient Hebrews. . — # 





and Purrah wield their formidable power for the same object ; 
many a poor Bundoo girl, accused in secret, suddenly disa : 
pears for ever from the sight of her friends; and a wholesome 
institution, which might be of much benefit, is made an engine 
of oppression. Nor is this all: kidnapping, the most artificial 
of crimes, becomes a mode of subsistence ; social feeling melts 
before distrust ; and a tribe where this practice is universal, 
as the Ibbos, may be regarded an aggregation of antagonisms, 

It isa rule, with few exceptions, that the most cultivated 
of the black tribes are the greatest speculators in the sale of 
their countrymen. The negroes who people the West India 
Islands are for the most part representatives of the lowest 
fanilies of the species in tropical Africa. The Mandingos 
and Foulahs, the literati of this region, are seldom sold; but 
themselves carry on most extensive dealings. Their emissa- 
ries are spread throughout the country, collecting, by means 
of subordinate agents, from many nations. Great in petty 
diplomacy, and in the influence of superior mind, they enjoy 
the benefit of dissensions of their own creating, and inveigle 
into their power by deep cunning. The Mandingos have dis- 
covered that Sierra Leone is an e:.cellent field for this evil 
produce, offering a fair supply at little trouble or expense, 
That thousands have been stolen from the colony, after libera- 
tion, and resold into slavery, is not disputed.* 

Opposite to Freetown, on the right bank of the river Sierra 
Leone, stands the chief town of the Bulloms, under the au- 
thority of the black chief and usurper Dalla Mohammedoo, 
This powerful man has been enriched by the slave-trade; his 
town is a depot, and his politic enmity to the British secures 
his slave-mart from the inspection of the English. A canoe 
darts across the water in a short time; and, as in the recorded 
case of Banna, the man, woman, or child, lying at the bottom 
of the boat, gagged and screened from sight, may be carried 
over without suspicion. 

An unpleasant circumstance happened in my own experi- 
ence. Not long after my arrival at Sierra Leone, my sleep 
was one night broken by the sounds of a distant struggle. 
The windows, open for circulation of air, faced a plot of 
grassy ground, jutting upon the river, bounded by low copse 
and rock, excepting at one corner, where a rude path had 
been cut to a small landing-place for canoes. Supposing it 
a mere midnight quarrel, I should have heeded it little, but 
that I heard smothered cries, evidently of a female; and the 
voices of several men, in threatening but subdued tones. 
When the party had arrived near the window, the symptoms 
of persona] violence increased ; and I arose in order to disco- 
ver the nature of the disturbance. Utter darkness concealed 
the persons; but the sound of feet, of occasional blows, of 
low, harsh sentences, induced me to listen closely. I felt 
convinced that I could distinguish the dragging of an unwill- 
ing person over the dry grass, and could distinctly trace the 
receding party to the path leading down to the landing-place. 

The struggle for a few seconds seemed to be renewed. 
heard a boat or canoe pushed into the water; then a splash of 
oars, and all was still. On mentioning the occurrence, in the 
morning, to a gentleman whose length of residence had made 
him better acquainted with native practices, 1 learnt with 
horror that it had probably been a case of kidnapping; and 
that long before daylight the party had been safely deposited, 
with other slaves, on the Bullom shore, beyond the English 
jurisdiction. 

A black inhabitant of Freetown, from whom I had been 
gleaning some information on sundry native customs, one day 
told me that he intended spending the following Sunday with 
friends on the Bullom shore. [ remarked that I should like 
to see the place, and was half inclined to join the party. “ If 
you will come,” said the negro, “I shall be happy to take 

ou. Dalla Mohammedoo will give me a good price for you.” 

mention this piece of negro jocularity as a proof of the ge- 
neral knowledge that the trade thrives upon the opposite 
bank of the river. 

The plan adopted in Sierra Leone in the liberation of 
slaves facilitates the means of kidnapping. That portion of 
each captured cargo which consists of children under fourteen 
years of age, and which is distributed amongst the legro po- 
pulation of the colony generally, is liable to a second exporta- 
tion, As long as any negro whatever may buy a boy from 
the oy Yard on payment of ten shillings, and hold posses- 
sion of him without at any time being called upon to account 
for the child, or even to produce him, so long will many be in- 
duced to transfer their young wards for five pounds each to 
the Mandingo merchant. The whites call the child so pur- 








* A late charge to the grand jury from a chief justice of the 
colony has admitted the fact and dwelt upon it. 
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chased from the King’s Yard an apprentice ; the blacks uni-|had not been fully made out, it was incompetent to the final 
formly term it a slave. I cannot conceive a system better decision of the case. It was necessary to apply to the Court 
adapted to favour the slave-trade than that of apprenticeship of Mixed Commission at Sierra Leone for the purpose of ad- 
at Sierra Leone: it is so regarded by the blacks on the spot ; judication. A second time, therefore, the unfortunate dungeon- 
and was, without doubt, one of the grounds on which the ship put to sea with her luckless cargo, and again crossed the 
plain-spoken Foulah rogue Ali founded his assertion that, of all Atlantic amidst the horrors of a two nacehn gece The 
spots in Africa, Freetown was most favourable to the slave- Donna Maria da Gloria, having returned to Africa, cast anchor 
dealer. It is melancholy to feel the truth of this; and the at Freetown in the middle of February 1834, and on arrival 
more so, as effectual checks at once suggest themselves. In-|found the number reduced by death from four hundred and 
stead of allowing every village and every house to contain thirty to three hundred and thirty five. 
pa - y \ anane free, but really under the wanton | Continuance of misery for several months in a cramped 
perp fea lbenenst oat a oo Repay : legal — - . atmosphere, had not only destroyed 
porter pr lhe a - ne vad ustice, many, but had spread disease amongst the survivors. Dropsy, 
bigger gh o ~ “— in gener e entirely ignorant, | cruptions, abscesses, and dysentery were making ravages, and 
yn Regnse = i : ay Meet a = to gy oe Saeyen poet: anny, oe by the 
’ eager hands of the slave- court, the wretched slaves could no’ anded, nor even 
dealer)—instead of trusting to the honesty of the pagan pur- relieved from their sickening situation. With the green 
chaser, whose customs sanction the sale his fellows, the secu- hills and valleys of the colony close to them, they must not 
rity of the youthful captives should be guarded by authority,|leave their prison. I saw them in April; they had been 
and each owner should from time to time be required to pro-|in the harbour two months, and no release had been offered 
duce his charge. ‘The Government should appoint a super-|them. But the most painful circumstance was the final de- 
intendent of apprentices: such an officer is indispensably ne- cision of the court. The slaver was proved to have been sail- 
cessary. : ; _ (ing under Portuguese colours, not Brazilian; and the treaty 
; —_ on ae . be —* order to ees kidnapping with hag dep ges — — to the north of a 
in the English colony, has been suggeste the Colonial |certain line only, whereas the Donna Maria had been ca 
Secretary, than whom no man perhaps in the Peninsula is | tured a few degrees to the south. No alternative soneled. 
better qualified, from official experience and long residence, Her capture was decided to have been illegal. She was 
to offer an opinion,—the establishment of a river police. It is| formally delivered up to her slave-captain ; and he received 
ys wn — te victim is — to the Bullom ae ~ —s authorities written orders to the commanders 
shore; yet no force whatever is appointed to watch the|of the British cruisers, guaranteeing her a safe and free pas- 
passage, and no one is authorised to maeet suspicious canoes. sage back to the Brazils and I saw the evil ship weighs 
A floating police should lie upon the waters in front of the anchor and leave Sierra Leone, the seat of slave liberation, 
— om to examine every boat or canoe leaving the creeks | with her large canvass proudly swelling, and her ensign float- 
of the colony. ing as if in contempt and triumph. Thus a third time were 
_ The brief outline of the present working of the slave system ‘the dying woutehat etnstel en the Atlantic after seven 
in Africa introduces the subject more immediately connected | months’ confinement ; few probably lived through the passage. 
with Sierra Leone: the present means used for its At the moment when the schooner bent her course to the 
‘ (ocean, the slaves on board rent the air with three loud clieers ! 
{Perhaps the monotony of misery had become insupportable ; 
England, at one period, and that not a remote one, employed @ny variety, even the prospect of the Brazilian market, or of 
the greatest number of vessels, and embarked the largest ca-|@ grave in the waters, might excite them. 
pital, in this inhuman commerce. The same improved tone| A fifth power, France, has been content to hold a nominal 
of moral feeling which made such speculations illegal for the treaty with Great Britain. Had the object been promotion in- 
British subject, induced the English Government to obtain |stead of suppression, it would have proved equally efficacious. 
treaties from other nations, prohibiting the trade under their! Under the plea that a French squadron is floating on 
respective flags. \the coast, and that the settlement at Goree is a substitute 
— — ba aang’ or less effective, according to the | for Sierra oe the British oe pa eS ge aon > 
coincidence or difference of views taken by the high contract- taining, searching, or ever boarding a slave-ship under the 
ing parties; that with the Brazils made it piracy after the|tri-colour flag, although her character and her merchandise 
year 1826, and that with the Dutch after 1829. These eras ‘are known*. Not only, therefore, do subjects of that liberty- 
having arrived, slave-ships have ceased to sail under the co-| loving power cover the seas with slave-ships under protection 
lours of these nations. of the tri-colour; but the Portuguese and Spaniards, Bra- 





SUPPRESSION. 


The treaties with Spain and Portugal are of a different! zilian and Dutch, find it a good passport. 


character; they show the reluctance with which these powers 
co-operate to check a profitable trade; they abound in incon- 
gruities, acknowledging the principle of abolition, and allow- 
ing English cruisers to detain slave-vessels within certain 
latitudes, but in all others protecting the commerce, and for- 
bidding interference. It fell to my lot to witness the cruel 
operations of these treaties. 

_ On the morning after my arrival at Sierra Leone, I was 
indulging in the first view of the waters of the estuary glit- 
tering in the hot sun, and endeavouring to distinguish from 
the many vessels at anchor the barque which had brought me 
from England. 

Close in shore lay ». large schooner, so remarkable from the 
low, sharp cut of her black hull, and the excessive rake of her 
masts, that she seemed amongst the other craft.as a swallow 
seems amongst birds. Her deck was crowded with naked 
blacks, whose woolly heads studded the rail. She was a 
slaver, with a large cargo. In the autumn of 1833, this 


Suchj being the degrees of assent to suppression amongst 

the six maritime nations of Europe, a court exists at Sierra 
Leone to guard the fulfilment of the several treaties. It 
consists of commissioners or their proxies from the several 
contracting powers. ‘The court is named from its constitu- 
tion the “* Mixed Commission Court.” 
England pays two commissioners, who are authorized to 
act for Spain and the Netherlands. Brazilian and Portuguese 
consuls, members of the court, reside at Freetown. The 
hollow treaty with France renders the presence of a com- 
missioner from that Power unnecessary. 





*See Leonard’s Voyage. 

+ Conventions exist with Sardinia, Sweden, and Denmark. : 
tIn the present year, 1835, attention has been drawn to this 
subject hy Mr. Buxton.—See Parliamentary Report. 





schooner, apparently a Brazilian, and named with the liberty- 
stirring appellation of “ Donna Maria da Gloria,” had left 
Loando, on the slave-coast, with a few bales of merchandise, 
to comply with the formalities required by the authorities 
from vessels engaged in legal traffic; for the slave-trade, 
under the Brazilian flag, is now piracy. No sooner was she 
out of port than the real object of her voyage declared itself. 
She hastily received on board four hundred and thirty ne- 
groes, who had been mustered in readiness, and sailed for 
Rio Janeiro. 

Off the mouth of that harbour she arrived in November, 
and was captured as a slaver by H. M. brig Snake. The 
case was brought in December before the court established 








there; and the court decided that, as her Brazilian character 
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CAREY’S LIBRARY OF CHOICE LITERATURE. 











> iV The captives remain in the King’s Yard, in rather equiyo. 
CRAFTER. BU. cal ie until formally disposed of: each, when landed, 
is furnished with a slight, partial covering. The men, boys, 
and girls receive about a yard and a yy * ae white 
: ; isers.—Capture.—Fear of being eaten cotton wrapper; the women put on a check garb, simp| 
od Rote ‘of the middle tate a Com- | sewed at the sides, with holes for the arms, and extending 
mission Court.—The King’s Yard.—Disposal of “ Captives."—| from the neck to the knees. After a few days, the whole are 
Cruelty to Apprentices.—Military Glory.—Distribution of the Li- | treed, to make room for successors. In this wise freedom 
berated.—Better Policy of Liberia.—A captured Slave-schooner. | visits the captives. ‘The men are inspected by a cergeant 
—Description of La Pantica, and the History of her Human | ang officer when conscripts are wanted. The most muscular 
Cargo.—Inhumanity to the Dying.—Apathy.—Emotions of Gra- | 176 drafted at once into the King’s service ; and are marched 
titude towards * Bottle of Beer.”—Poetry and Love.—Calabar ‘iti a string, nolentes volentes, under strong escort, to the bar- 
and his little Fay’nawon.—The Squadron—Remains of the racks, to Jeagn regimental discipline. 
Black Joke. The women are submitted for choice - such A as 
; Ss td ; ‘ ‘ss desire fi jugal happiness; and are carried off to 
: process of liberation is interesting. Its details are eupress deste for pie et ay , , 
an follewing :—When a cruiser falls in with a slave-ship, |JOY by liege lords, who pi mune sas : a een sae 
which generally occurs off the mouth of some river in ang te a sae an aenatiie eoldailialiie os 
Se ee pee eter em 
sea Ss made 4 . rab. laf waoni , ies’ will i 
detention, according to the articles of the treaties, an officer |Of pagina Ma _ ~e ladies’ a. 7 ee a = 
and a prize-crew are put on board from the captor, who) Mesto veall apr’ J a tee , " <a hee at enien, eaniedieeen. 
take possession of the craft, and navigate her with her slaves | aides es a Roane sna * cn An ao 
teen getboc = Pr weg a rad peony he The children under fourteen* now remain to be emanci- 
slaves are always fastened by the ankles in couples. The |Pated from the horrors ot cee Se = the inl 
slave-captain, and one or two of his seamen, are conveyed to|/ony, of any colour, may enter the ~— on » Cteet nd th 
Freetown as witnesses, and also to receive charge of the °F @ boy, and thereupon tie a string or teste tape shilli and 
vessel in case of her being liberated by the court, as in the "Ck as a mark of appropriation. He then yom a Ings; 
instance of the Donna Maria. Freedom from chains is the #24 the passive child becomes his ee aaa a eae She Sees 
utmost extent of liberty which can yet be granted to the|f apprentice, for three years. reales gree ee - ne 
slaves; for as such they are considered until judicial sentence |¢teised with respect ° the purchaser, t ne" ne he ene 
has been pronounced. "It is during the interval between de-|#te in the habit of buying them, .-— orale olor wport ey ne 
tention and arrival that the appalling misery of these men is| heavier drudgery of a bbl ag i ae “ cone 
aggravated by a long working to windward, by intense heat, |S¢€TVanit-masters “daady ;” anc perce g ena ar sigue 
and the overcrowded state of the slave decks; where the {rom the superintending eye of the white master of their mas- 
space allowed to the tallest men is generally from twenty-|ter. I do not certainly consider active ae eee 
three inches to two feet anda half in height. The slaves, ' be an attribute of the negro; apathy, decidedly, is one. 
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who have suffered comparatively little during the short time 
that they have been in possession of the slave captain, find- 
ing their wretchedness daily increasing, are apt to attribute 
it to their new possessors, the English, and to lament the 
fate which has deprived them of their captive master; they 
are not aware that he is the real author of their calamities, 
and that the English are their liberators. A strong im- 
pression exists among them that they will be eaten by the 
British,—a belief carefully instilled by the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese ; and one which has caused many a negro to throw 
himself into the sea, that he might escape being devoured. 

As soon as a prize-slaver is perceived from Freetown 
standing in for the river, a gun is fired from the signal-hills 
announcing its approach. The rakish craft is easily recog- 
nised ; the authorities prepare for the formalities, the white 
residents speculate as to the fortunate cruiser and captain to 
whom the prize belongs, the haughty black Settlers sneer at 
the new importation of savage Captives, and the Mandingos 
delight at the prospect of a fresh supply of cheap apprentices. 

The machinery of the Mixed Commission Court is worked 
by the commissioners, with the assistance of proctors, a regis- 
trar, a marshal, and clerks. 


Upon the slaver dropping anchor before the town, the mar- 


shal and colonial surgeon proceed to board her: her name, |4 


flag, and other particulars, are noted ; together with the num- 
ber of slaves on capture, and the number of subsequent deaths. 

The survivors are then distinguished into men and boys, 
women and girls; the mode of classification from personal 
inspection is better suited to those latitudes than to the tem- 
perate zones. The information is forwarded to the registrar. 

The captors, through their proctor, lay claim to the prize 
before the court. Affidavits of the prize-master, the ship's 
papers, and the captain’s declaration, are presented. The 
marshal then affixes against the wall of the public wharf a 
monition from the court, citing all parties interested to appear. 
Evidence on both sides is heard; and, according to the treaty 
with the power under whose flag the vessel was captured, 
she is released or condemned. On condemnation, the slaves 
are adopted as British free subjects, are landed, and conveyed, 
in the first instance, to the King’s Yard, a large species of 
prison, consisting of a central house, within a square yard, 
surrounded by open sheds; the whole encompassed by high 
walls, and secured by well-guarded gates. The ship itself is 
forthwith sold by public auction, for the benefit of the captors.* 








* As there are few bidders, and mone 


‘ rid y is scarce in the colony, a 
schooner in good condition, »: 


|'Phe same sluggishness of feeling which enables him to endure 
the worst misery of the slave-ship without a murmur, and to 
remain quietly lingering for death as a matter of course; 
Which, too, closes his eyes to the scenes of disease and mor- 
\tality around, whilst he is joining in the song and sprightly 
| dance on the loathsome deck of the slave-ship; the same 
sluggishness of feeling prevents all moderation or pity, should 
he be excited by passion to inflict pain. : 

have seen each of these results from the same constitu- 
jtional source ; the last in the cases of apprentices, when mas- 
| ters or mistresses—daadies and maamies, as they are called— 
‘had outraged humanity by prolonged tortures, instead of ne- 
cessary punishment for error or disobedience. It is unfortu- 
nate that children should be exposed to the caprice of such 
purchasers as feel no interest in them beyond the profit of 
their labours, or the price of their persons, if an opportunity 
occurs of selling them. After the wives and soldiers have 
departed from the King’s Yard, many, chiefly men, are left 
to be finally located. But, before detailing the plan in opera- 
tion for settling the emancipated, it may be worth while to 
notice the opinion prevalent amongst the free black popula- 
tion with regard to the liberation of those who are suddenly 
metamorphosed into soldiers. It is always important to un- 
erstand general feelings in a community. 

The personal restraint alone of military discipline might 
not be oppressive to the indolent negro: but his comfort is 
grievously impeded by the heating uniform of scarlet cloth, 
the weighty shako, the tight stiff stock, and cumbrous shoes: 
not to mention the weight of musket and side-arms. To one 
who, up to the hour of being so clothed, has swayed his limbs 
in perfect freedom from dress, these are no light matters. 
The fatigues of drill, of parade, and practice, are foreign to 
his habits; they are more opposed to his education and taste 
than the labours of a plantation. 

Europeans feel pride in military pomp; not so the negro. 
The 28th of May 1834 beheld the black garrison of Sierra 
Leone, together with the black militia, drawn out in honour 
of his Majesty's birth-day, upon the sward near Fort Falcon- 
bridge, glittering in the sun in all “ the pomp and circum- 
stance of war,” alarming the peaceful leopards and baboons of 
the vicinity with feux de joie, and awing the town’s-people 
who had congregated to witness the show. I naturally con- 














ging, is often knocked down at less than 200/.—a sum more than 


repaid by the first freight to England. The schooner La Pantica 
was sold, I think, for about 130/. 


* Women marry a year or more under this age, which is a Eu- 





well found in spars, canvass, and rig- 


ropean, and not an African criterion of maturity, 
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sidered the spectacle to be a striking one to the blacks, and)more can he obtain. This suffices for personal subsistence, 
expected a sensation to have been produced by the contrast of but precludes extensive agriculture. The face of the Penin- 
bright uniforms and flashing trappings with the slovenly herd sula is speckled with innumerable half-roods of cassada, yam, 
of civilian natives. Not being present myself, having done|and plantain in endless repetition. Farms are discounte- 
honour to his Majesty on the hospitable quarter-deck of a man-| nanced by this system ; the more valuable produce of the soil 
of-war in the estuary, I afterwards took occasion to converse|cannot be reared; and, further than this, the few days of 
with an intelligent young Soosoo, and inquired whether he} labour required to cultivate so small a garden leaves the re- 
had no desire to become a soldier. ‘ No, never,” was his|mainder of the year an indolent holiday. As yet the wild 
reply. Knowing him to be much attached to the English, 1) unclaimed bush, or forest, presses upon the black colonists; 
put the question whether he would refuse to fight if the Tim-|and when industry and taste for agriculture develope them- 
manees were to make another attack upon the town. “ Yes, selves, free use is made of the unappropriated land ; by this 
he would fight for the white men,” he said; “ but would not|means the rich soil of the valleys is often cleared of its forest 
be a slave.” TI asked him what he meant by slave; the word | wood, and industrious hands plant useful roots and raise fruit- 
had not been mentioned. “Soldiers,” he answered, “are|trees. This is, however, permitted, and not encouraged. 
slaves; loaded with heavy arms and dress, shut up in the bar-|Ground so appropriated and cultivated may be taken from the 
racks as if it were the gaol, forced to march and labour against useful trespasser, and allotted in grants upon the first fresh 
their will when the white men pleased ;” and, finally, to| importation of Captives sent to be located in the district. 
clench his argument, he exclaimed, “ they make soldiers of | The patrons of Liberia act otherwise; they are perhaps 
Captives ;” that is, of the Liberated slaves. Nothing could enabled to do so from the much greater extent of territory at 
modify his opinion, and the opinion of the Soosoo was the) their command. With the intention of providing, not only for 
prevalent one. It will be fortunate if the troops prove wor-|the immediate wants of the negro colonist, but also for the 
thy of confidence in the hour of danger, should the colony be | permanent and progressing prosperity of the settlement, each 
again invaded by warlike savages. settler has assigned to him a grant of fifty acres of land, with 
The arbitrary consigument of women to matrimonial disci-|the privilege of claiming an addition of the same extent on 
pline might have been an experiment; the practice was| payment of twenty-five cents per acre, after five years of resi- 
mentioned as of recent adoption. Their lot is not, perhaps,|dence and steady labour. This stimulus to exertion and en- 
an unhappy one to themselves; it seems to violate no custom, | terprise operates favourably. But the free blacks of Liberia 
it secures the usual comforts of married life where marriage|have a still greater inducement to the pursuit of agriculture, 
is never the result of sentiment, and a disposal of them in|such indeed as must ultimately render the colony valuable to 
every respect consistent with philanthropy and their own|the mother-country and rich in itself. A donation of five 
tastes might be difficult to devise. A judicious selection from hundred acres is given to any black, or association of blacks, 
the husband-candidates, and licence for wife-appropriation| upon the simple condition that it shall be devoted to the culti- 
granted to none but deserving and known men, would lessen /| vation of coflee, sugar, and cotton. 
the evils of the connubial lottery; and one party at least, the| To return, however, to the process of liberation at Sierra 
wives, would be certain of gaining prizes. On the whole,| Leone. I had an opportunity of observing its details as an 
this method is not without its merits,—in Africa alone, of|eye-witness. One fine day in May the signal-gun told of the 
course ; at present, its introduction would scarcely be popular} approach of a vessel, which the lookers-out on the signal-hill 
in England. announced, by the usual mode of hoisting a coloured ball to 
A similar restriction extended to applicants for apprentices, | the top of a staff, to be a schooner or brig from the south. 4 
tokether with a superintendence extending over the period of sharp-built schooner with crowded canvass glanced up the 
their servitude, would obviate every objection to the method | estuary like lightning. Her nature was obvious. She wasa 
of providing for the captive children. Schools, more useful) prize. A painful interest prompted me to visit as speedily as 
in forming habits of steadiness and regularity than in convey-| possible this prison-ship. A friend offered the advantage of 
ing literary knowledge, are found in the majority of the vil-|his company toa scene which has sometimes so completely 
lages, which all Liberated under the age of fourteen are | overwhelmed a novice as to render the support of a friend 
expected to attend. The girls generally marry from choice} advantageous. The Timmanee crew of the official boat 
from the age of thirteen to fifteen; and the “ King’s boys,” | swiftly shot us along-side. The craft showed Spanish colours, 
as they are termed, when thrown on their own resources, are|and was named “ La Pantica.” We easily leaped on board, 
directed to the means of procuring subsistence. jas she lay low in the water. The first hasty glance around 
When recruits, wives, and apprentices have been drafted | caused a sudden sickness and faintness, followed by an indig- 
from the King’s Yard, some of the slaves still remain awaiting | nation more intense than discreet. Before us, lying in a 
the boon of liberty. These are chiefly men; and, as each|heap, huddled together at the foot of the foremast, on the bare 
slave-ship pours many hundreds at a time into the yard, many jand filthy deck, lay several human beings in the last stage of 
are left for ultimate disposal. emaciation—dying. The ship fore and aft was thronged with 
Their distribution through the colony is determined accor-| men, women, and children, all entirely naked, and disgusting 
ding to the plans in progress for peopling the particular dis-| with disease. The stench was nearly insupportable, cleanli- 
tricts of the Peninsula. The Manager of a certain district is|ness being impossible. I stepped to the hatchway; it was 
informed that a certain number will be consigned to his|secured by iron bars and cross bars, and pressed against them 
management, and he selects spots within his province for| were the heads of slaves below. It appeared that the crowd 
their location. Each Liberated receives an outfit of a piece|on deck formed one-third only of the cargo, two-thirds being 
of cotton ; and Government allows him an iron pot for boiling} stowed in a sitting posture below between-decks; the men 
rice, a spoon, and a few additional domestic implements ot} forward, the women aft. ‘Two hundred and seventy-four were 
similar simplicity and usefulness. He rears a hut, with assis-| at this moment in the little schooner. When captured, three 
tance from his neighbours; it is a square shed, supported on a| hundred and fifteen had been found on board; forty had died 
frame-work resting on eight or ten poles, interlaid with dry|during the voyage from the Old Calabar, where she had been 
grass, plastered with mud, and is thatched with dry boughs.|captured by H. M. Fair Rosamond, and one had drowned 
Its construction occupies from a few days toa month. Nails| himself on arrival, probably in fear of being “ yammed” by 
and hinges are supplied him and his wealth is further increased |the English. It was not, however, until the second visit, on 
by a cutlass anda hoe. Round his rude dwelling the newly |the following day, that the misery which reigns ina slave- 
naturalised British subject obtains a grant of land, limited to! ship was fully understood. 
about half'a rood. Being now established, and having started! The rainy season had commenced, and during the night 
into civilised life under the same auspices and advantage’ as|rain had poured heavily down. Nearly a hundred slaves had 
others enjoyed before him, he is henceforth left to his own|been exposed to the weather on deck, and amongst them the 
management. The habit of system, the sense of security, the|heap of dying skeletons at the fore-mast. After making my 
advantages of barter in a regular market, by degrees wear off way through the clustered mass of women on the quarter- 
the rough edges of savage character; and many a man so/deck, I discovered the slave-captain, who had also been part- 
adopted into the English colony lives to appreciate his altered|owner, comfortably asleep in his cot, undisturbed by the 
situation, to value improvement, to advance in intellectual |horrors around him. The captives were now counted; their 
and moral grade, to become a useful unit in the social aggre-| numbers, sex, and age written down, for the information of 
gate. the Court of Mixed Commission. The task was repulsive. 
In comparing the British with the American policy, in the| As the‘hold had been divided for the separation of the men 
location and treatment of Liberated in the two colonies of|and the women, those on deck were first counted; they were 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, the advantage in some respects|then driven forward, crowded as much as possible, and the 
would seem to lie with the latter. The emancipated black in| women were drawn up through the small hatchway from their 
our own settlement receives half a rood of ground, and nojhot, dark confinement. A black boatswain seized them one 
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by one, dragging them before us for a moment, when the 
proper officer in a glance decided the age, whether above or 
under fourteen ; and they were instantly swung again by the 
arm into their loathsome cell, where another negro boatswain 
sat, with a whip or stick, and forced them to resume the bent 
and painful attitude necessary for the stowage of so large a 
number. The unfortunate women and girls, in general, sub- 
mitted with quiet resignation when absence of disease and the 
use of their limbs permitted. A month had made their condi- 
tion familiar to them. One or two were less philosophical, or 
suffered more acutely than the rest. Their shrieks rose 
faintly from their hidden prison, as violent compulsion alone 
squeezed them into their nook against the curve of the ship's 
side. I attempted to descend, in order to see the accommoda- 
tion. The height between the floor and ceiling was about 
twenty-two inches. ‘The agony of the position of the crouch- 
ing slaves may be imagined, especially that of the men, whose 
heads and necks are bent down by the boarding above them. 
Once so fixed, relief by motion or change of posture is unat- 
tainable. The body frequently stiffens into a permanent 
curve; and in the streets of Freetown I have seen liberated 
slaves in every conceivable state of distortion. One I re- 
member, who trailed along his body, with his back to the 
ground, by means of his hands and ankles. Many can never 
resume the upright posture. 

La Pantica was condemned. The “ slaves,” so designated 
in the official order of the acting registrar, afler their eman- 
cipation, were brought ashore. Their comfort was as yet 
little consulted ; fifty were conveyed in each canoe; one ex- 
pired during the transit, and another, a few minutes after 
landing, died before my eyes. The apathy of the negro 
here displayed itself. Shuddering at the sight of the gasping 
man, whose fixed and glazing eye, emaciated body, and rattle 
in the throat, indicated coming dissolution, I requested a con- 
stable of the King’s Yard, who stood by, to raise the dying 
slave from the mud and pool of water into which he had been 
carelessly laid down, and desired him to spread a mat for him 
on the : te ground under the shed. The request was not 
heeded. ‘The constable walked away, simply remarking, 
“He no good; he go for die.” 

The men and children were first brought into the Liberated 
Yard; and, being ranged in a line, a piece of cotton was 
given each. Several had no idea of the purpose for which it 
was intended. Few of the children seemed to approve of the 
new uncomfortable fashion. Decency had suggested the dis- 
tribution of the scanty checked chemises to the women, pre- 
vious to their landing. When clothed, and again counted, the 
whole were marched across the street, from the Liberated 
Yard to the King’s Yard, to await their final distribution as 
soldiers, wives, apprentices, and country gentlemen. 

To the King’s Yard I paid frequent visits, and found an in- 
terest awakened in behalf of the people. The young children 
soon recovered from their sufferings, and their elastic spirits 
seemed little injured. The men next rallied; but several 
died in the shed devoted to the most sickly, chiefly from 
dysentery: they were wrapped in a coarse grass mat, carried 
away, and buried without ceremony. Of the women many 
were despatched to the hospital at Kissey, victims to raging 
fever; othérs had become insane. I was informed that in- 
sanity is the frequent fate of the women captives, and that it 
chietly comes upon such as at first exhibit most intellectual 
developement, and greatest liveliness of disposition. Instances 
were pointed out to me. The women sustain their bodily 
sufferings with more silent fortitude than the men, and seldom 
destroy themselves; but they brood more over their misfor- 
tunes, until the sense of them is lost in madness. Two gigan- 
tic fellows, whose sharp awl-shaped teeth made the friendli- 
ness of their smile suspicious, were shown me as cannibals. 
The interpreter asked them if this was true ; they laughed, 
and assented. 

The slaves had been principally brought from the Old Ca- 
labar river, but consisted of contributions from many nations. 
None understood English; and the interpreter, Ogoo, an Ibbo 
by birth, now a useful officer in the Liberated Yard, who 
spoke several languages, found those of the majority unintel- 
ligible to himself; I had therefore small means of ascertain- 
ing the general impressions of the Liberated. No joy at the 
fact of liberation was perceptible. In more cases than one, a 
strong desire of return to the ship was expressed ; they cer- 
tainly did not attribute their recent woes to the Spanish cap- 
tain. Indifference, both with regard to the past and the fu- 
ture, seems general; the Foulahs are fatalists, and probably 
their pagan countrymen submit to circumstances on the same 
principle. They are not, however, destitute of feeling. On 
one occasion, it was displayed in an interesting manner. A 


iin 
visit of some of the English prize-officers to the yard had eyi- 
dently given pleasure to several of their late charge. It hap- 
pened, coe that when the ship-stock of yams and pepper 
were brought to the King’s Yard, one of the black boatswains, 
a most ugly Kroo, named Bottle of Beer, who had superin. 
tended the slaves in their voyage, accompanied the sailors 
who brought the food. No sooner was the good-humoured, 
merry face of the hideous Bottle of Beer perceived, than a 
general rush took place from all quarters of the yard. All ga. 
thered round, laughing and shouting his name. The women 
and children pressed upon him; at least a dozen seised him at 
once by the hands, arms, and knees; a little girl climbed u 
his back to kiss him; the women tenderly wiped the perspira- 
tion from his face, and the throng threatened to suffocate him 
with fondness. Even the invalids, hearing the name of their 
friend, rose from the mats, and tottered from their sheds to 
greet him. He had been kind to them when kindness had 
little power to lessen their misery. Such gratitude, in sucha 
place, was touching. 
Their hours were spent idly; preparation of food was their 
sole occupation. The young children alone showed active in- 
genuity. This they did in two ways: they had at first sub- 
mitted to the innovation of the cotton wrapper, but, before a 
day had elapsed, I found many freed from the incumbrance, 
carrying instead of it little wallets suspended round their 
necks and formed of the calico. The young creatures had 
torn it into small squares; by twisting the unravelled fibres 
had made thread; and by means of a sharp stone, or pointed 
stick picked from the ground, had sewn the edges together 
firmly and neatly. One bag, so made by a child of six or se- 
ven years, had two compartinents, cleverly divided by the in- 
sertion of another square of calico. In place of ribbon, they 
had drawn out the long grass from their matting, and plait- 
ed it. 
Their other employment was laughable, even to them- 
selves. The propensity of the African to gash and tattoo the 
face has been mentioned. Here a substitute for the knife and 
burnt stick presented itself in the mortar of the walls and 
shed. With a lump of this material moistened in water, an 
elder girl continued through a morning chalking into gro- 
tesque patterns the jetty face of a grinning little maid, who 
sat on the ground, enduring the operation with much glee. 
Circles and vandykes, perpendicular and horizontal lines of 
half an inch in breadth, white upon a black ground, precisely 
like the markings of a zebra, put nearly all the children into 
masquerade. The sight of these variegated creatures in their 
evening dance would have forced smiles from an anchorite. 
At my last visit, the children wore circular tin plates, 
stamped and numbered, tied round their necks. They had 
been allotted as apprentices to different applicants. ‘Their 
mirth was to end; the bond of fellowship, bound in days of 
misery, was to be loosened; the “ship-friends” were to be 
separated. The badge of appropriation looked ill; it savoured 
of slavery. The Settler, who first explained to me the pur- 
port, said the tin plates were to show to what master each 
* slave” belonged. 

The last place in which romance and poetry would be 
sought is the King’s Yard at Sierra Leone; yet there they 
certainly did throw their soft inspiration over a boy and a 
girl, each in the poetic period of negro life. Calabar appeared 
to be sixteen years of age: he had an intelligent countenance, 
a fine expression. He alone had learnt some English on 
board the slaver; owing perhaps to more frequent intercourse 
with the officers, which resulted from his superior bearing 
and excellent conduct. He had been slave to the notorious 
Duke Ephraim ; but detesting restraint, and sighing for inde- 
pendence, he had used an Irish mode of obtaining it, by 
escaping from the negro duke, and delivering himself up to 
the Spanish captain, at that time taking in his complement of 
slaves for the Brazilian market. He had made himself useful 
on board, and was useful in the yard also, maintaining an 
ascendency over all the boys, and marshalling them at order. 

Amongst the young girls, one had early attracted my in- 
terest by a singular maidenly grace and dignity: her person 
was exquisitely moulded; her countenance beaming, but gen- 
tle. I had recommended an English lady to apply for the 
beautiful Fayénawon, in order that she might educate her as 
a substitute for the terrific object who officiated as Jady’s 
maid; and, as a mark of this possible appropriation, I had tied 
a bright red handkerchief round the child’s head. Ignorant 
of my intention, Fayénawon had innocently considered it as @ 
mere ornament, and proof of kindness; and ever afterwards, 
on my entering the yard, would leave the throng of her com- 
panions, and even her plantain and rice, to meet me. It 





needed little observation to discover that an attachment had 
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grown between Calabar and Fayénawon. They were con- 
stantly walking together, with her arm resting on his shoulder; 


melancholy sight have I considered it when passing by her 


' long-eighteen, that still stands above water in the bay at half- 
and he proved a very knight of the old school of chivalry, | tide. 


It recalled the stories of her heroic doings, which had 


daring dangers to gratify his little lady. Negroes are much|often excited me in distant England, long before I dreamed 


terrified at a horse: none of these slaves had before seen one. 


that it would ever be my lot to glide by the remains of that 


Horror-stricken when I first rode into the yard, one and all had | gallant bark. 


rushed for safety into the shed on my advance, and Calabar as 


So efficient were her services, that many a negro who had 


nimbly as the rest. Fayénawon alone lingered at the entrance | been liberated by her is said to have wept on beholding the con- 
of her shed, without courage to meet the monster, yet desirous | flagration ; and it is notorious that, from the Rio Pongas to the 


of presenting herself before me. I called her; she came forward 
a step, then hastily retreated: Calabar ran to the child, and, 
taking her hand, cautiously led her towards me. 
mounting, I told the boy to hold the horse ; after a pause, he 
did so, to the high gratification of little Fayénawon. Being 
desirous to discover how far the young savage could conquer 
his terror, I ordered him to mount; he looked long at Fayeéna- 
won; but at last, placing his foot in the stirrup, leaped into 
the saddle, to the astonishment of the slaves: he turned his 
eye proudly towards his favourite, and soon rejoined her. On 
the distribution of apprentices, Calabar and his Fayénawon 
were of course separted. The timid girl is now probably en- 
gaged in the severe labour of some hard negro task-mistress, 
and liable to the frequent castigations of the thorn-stick. The 
lot of Calabar depends on his age: if classed amongst the 
boys, he too is an apprentice in some part of the colony ; if 
amongst the men, he is either employed in the barracks, or 
on public works, or farming his half-rood of ground. It is 
within the scope of possibility that both of them have been 
carried off, again battened down between the decks of the 
slave-ship, and are again on their way to the slave-markets 
of Rio Janeiro or Havannah. 

Thirteen British men-of-war watch the coast, cruising for 
slavers. The head-quarters and residence of the admiral are 
at the Cape of Good Hope; scarcely the most favourable spot, | 
if the exclusive use of the squadron be for the suppression of| 
the slave-trade. The rivers of Guinea, frequented by the 
slave-ships, are too remote from the Cape to permit rapid and 
constant exchange of intelligence; and the slave-trade is, by 
treaty, LEGAL to the south of the line. The vessels employed 
for its suppression are small frigates and gun-brigs, commis- 
sioned for three years’ service. The ship which captures a 
ptize receives the price it brings by auction; and prize- 
money is, moreover, awarded according to the number of 
slaves released. 

The chances of capture and of consequent prize-money, the 
exciteraents of search, of chace, of occasional exchange of 
shots, combine to soften down the afilictions of the climate. 
The excellent band of meritorious and energetic officers and 
men at present employed on the station, do as much as can 
possibly be done to check the traffic. Experience, however, 
proves the system to be totally inadequate. But a small pro- 
portion of slave ships are captured; by far the greater num- 
ber elude detection, and arrive safely at their destination. 
Captures are, with few exceptions, the result of mere acci- 
dent. The low, sharp, rakish schooner of the pirates can 
sometimes walk round the dignified square ships of the ser- 
vice, and in light winds invariably distance them: if they are 
taken after a long chace, it is in consequence of the better 
skill of the British sailing-master. Thns the Pantica was 
captured by a happy chance ; the Fair Rosamond had entered 
the Calabar river, and dropped anchor in a dark, foggy night: 
when morning broke, the slave-ship was discovered close by; 
they had unconsciously lain as neighbours side by side. ‘The 
Pantica had been loaded with slaves, and was ready to weigh 
anchor at sunrise for America. A rocket was fired over her, 
and she had no alternative but to strike her colours. 

Some years since, we find a plan adopted of arming these 
captured schooners, and employing them as cruisers. The 
result was one of singular success. The far-famed Black 
Joke was of this description. She had been a slave-ship of 
the finest model, captured by Sir F. Collier, in the Sibylle; 





Gallenas, feasts and rejoicings amongst the slave-merchants 
bore witness to the feelings with which they regarded the de- 
On dis-|struction of their scourge.* 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
HEALTH AND CLIMATE. 


Insouciance of White Residents—Policy of representing Sierra 
Leone to be unhealthy.—Inquiries—Relation of the Peninsula 
to the surrounding Country.—Peculiar character of the Penin- 
sula itselfi—Its Climate and Meteorvlogy.—Causes, particular 
and general, of its ill repute——Causes operating to divest it of 
such reputation.—Actual State of Health. 


Ix England the very name of Sierra Leone is synonymous 

with pestilence and death; it is known as the White Man’s 
Grave—the Sepulchre of Europeans. Melancholy are the 
reflections forced on the stranger who beholds as perfect a 
scene of the lovely, the bright, and the tranquil as any spot on 
earth can offer; yet feels that where all else is glowing with 
generous fertility and productiveness, man, and man only, is 
doomed to certain and speedy decay. 
A slight intercourse only with the European residents is 
needed to modify his forebodings. Little apprehension of 
death is indicated by the countenances of the community. 
Active horsemen, bustling merchants, gay officials, move on 
all sides, with a cheerfulness little consistent with enduring 
dread of the King of Terrors. ‘The church, he thinks, must 
surely be filled with a population hourly looking for dissolu- 
tion. He visits it; it is nearly empty. There are a few 
black soldiers, a few black servants, and a goodly show of 
Sunday-school children, but scarcely any of the ill-fated 
whites preparing themselves for their inevitable interment :— 
where are they! They are enjoying the easy hours, released 
from the cares of the week; riding to the race-course, sailing 
on the bright estuary to Pirates’ or Cockle Bay, or chatting 
athome. He casts his eye on the walls of the church, to de- 
cypher the tablets which must doubtless abound to the memory 
of those victims who are stated to be innumerable. Two 
marbles only he perceives, one on either side of the aisle ; he 
reads the records on them, which state them both to have 
been erected to one and the same individual; and even this 
individual not a white martyr to the climate, buta young man 
of colour killed in battle at the Gambia. 

He meets a party at the hospitable board. Every topic 
arises but that which he expects as the most obvious,—the 
state of universal peril. He is urged to plan excursions: he 
must visit the Gambia, run down to the Bananas, or make a 
tour round the Peninsula; and, if he be a man of nerve, must 
venture across the river to court the rather hazardous hospi- 
tality of the black despot Dalla Mohammedoo. No one hints 
at an early call from the undertaker. He is alarmed perhaps 
at the copious proofs of a hot atmosphere upon his brow ; his me- 
dical friend assures him of the virtue of that most wholesome 
and unpleasant symptom. From those alone who delight in 
the sweets of monopoly, and dread the arrival of new compe- 





and, armed with a long swivel, she became the terror of the 
slave-merchants throughout the coast. Her speed was un- 
equalled by anything that ever made trial against her. Ina 
year she alone captured nearly as many slave-ships as the 
whole squadron. Her fame does not rest simply upon her 
speed: as long as gallantry of the highest order is esteemed, 
her deeds and encounters will be remembered.* The ultimate 
benefit to be derived from such employment of armed slavers 
cannot be known, the Admiralty having decided against their 
further use. 

The Black Joke was finally condemned and burnt; and a 





* For a full account of the dauntless achievements of the Black 
Joke, see “ United Service Journal.” 


titors in office or in commerce, does he receive gloomy im- 
pressions. I knew an instance. A gentleman who chanced 
to visit the colony for a brief residence only, encountered a 
store-keeper, who, ignorant of the fact, at once discovered a 
new rival. The conversation turned upon the healthiness of 
Sierra Leone, and the cautious man of business spoke gloomily. 
“ He knew the pestilential nature of the place but too well ; 
he had seen many fall around him; no white man was justi- 
ified in coming there whose means, however limited, would 
admit of bare existence in England ; to come was a species of 
jsuicide.” 











* For a list of the slave-ships, their nation, and number of slaves, 
captured from the year 1827 to June 1834, see Appendix. 
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The stranger listened, then simply asked how long the 
merchant had himself been a resident. 

“ Hardly fourteen years,” was the reply. _ 

The only approach to a statistic calculation which I had 
ever met with previous to landing at Sierra Leone was a for- 
midable one, and recognised a fearful rate of mortality. It 
was that the entire white population is swept away in three 
years, and only maintained by new importations. 

So general had the usual accounts been, so vague the poe- 
tic enlargements, that an important subject promised itself to 
my investigation in studying from facts the actual effect of a 
residence in this settlement upon Europeans. The question, 
which is replete with interest, involves, in the inquiry, atten- 
tion to the six following topics. ; 

I. The position of the colony in relation to the surrounding 
country. 

Il. The individual character of the Peninsula itself in re- 
spect to soil and vegetable clothing. 

Ill. The seasons, climate, and meteorology. 

IV. The causes of its ill reputation. 

V. The circumstances operating to divest it of such repute. 

VI. The actual state of health among white residents. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCALITY. 


It has been stated that both to the north and south of Sierra 
Leone the African coast lies remarkably low. This flatness 
extends to several hundred leagues ftom Senegal to Guinea. 
The barrier of land stands barely sufficiently high to thrust 
off the sea, which, rising but a few feet, would cover the 
whole of the vast continent, leaving merely the mountain- 
chains above water as islands.* Immeasurable forests, the 
unchecked growth of centuries, with underground clothed 
with the rankest vegetation, exclude the sun’s rays. Leaves 
and herbage fall and rot, perpetually increasing the depth of 
a sour damp soil. The northern section of this line of coast 
from the Bullom shore is notched with the mouths of rivers, 
of which the Scarcies, Rio Pongas, Rio Grande, Gambia, and 
Senegal are the most important, and which collect with their 
numerous branches the watery contributions of the woods. 
The current of the rivers is sluggish, owing to their slight 
degree of inclination; their channels are generally broad and 
shallow, and often possess the peculiarity of bars some way up 
the stream; mud and ooze are deposited profusely upon their 
sloping banks, and favour the endless multiplication of man- 
grove. This banian-like tree runs far into the water, and 
with its interlacings of roots and root-branches forms a com- 
plete seine, detaining such masses of putrefying matter, ani- 
mal and vegetable, as float on the stream. ‘o the south, the 
Sherbro’ river is the principal ; it is of great size, and empties 
itself into the Atlantic upon the borders of the Peninsula. 
Many streams occur to Guinea, more remarkable for the slave- 
traffic carried on by their means, than for magnitude. Inland, 
the surface of the country continues monotonously flat, and 

een with endless forests. Emptying themselves into the 

ierra Leone, a few miles above Freetown, three or four con- 
siderable rivers, navigable for many leagues, pass through the 
uncleared woods of the Port Logos, Timmanees, Krangos, and 
others. Near the Falls of the Rokel, beyond Rokon, the first 
sweep of hills commences that succession of table-lands which 
gradually swell into the range of the Kong Mountains. 

A constant recurrence of rainy seasons, lection five months, 
succeeded by burning weather for the remainder of the year, 
gives to the atmosphere a character remarkably different from 
that experienced in the temperate zones. A district is at 
one period waving with rank parched jungle; at another 
it is transformed into an unfordable swamp, or assumes the 
appearance ofa lake. The forests, saturated with continued 
rain, pour forth dense fogs of pernicious quality, under the 
influence of returning heat. These fogs lie over the earth 
in clouds of marble whiteness, and apparently of marble den- 
sity. The fervid heat is tempered by the periodical rains 
alone, excepting immediately upon the sea-shore, or near 
the rivers, where the sea and land breezes are felt; they 
cannot penetrate far into the wilderness of woods. 

The air abounds in moisture, particles being inexhaustibly 
supplied from the swampy bush. 
this region favourable to a constitution adapted to a European 
climate. It is from the fact of Sierra Leone being dissimilar 
in aspect and character, and moreover cut off by natural 
barriers from the evil influence of this surrounding country 

. . . . ’ 
that it deserves attention; conclusions inevitably drawn from 


considerations of the one region being totally inappli : 
to the other. . 8 y inapplicable 








* Malte Brun, 


Little can be augured of 


The Peninsula disowns connexion with this large sur. 
face of low land: it springs upwards in high and isolent 
rocks; like a citadel, it stands encircled by moat, haughtily 
touching the continent by a communication of barely five 
miles. Thus the greater part of the colony is bathed by 
the salt water of the ocean. The Atlantic washes the entire 
coast from Cape Sierra Leone to its southern limit: and 
against the whole of the northern shore, open to the sea, 
beat the waves of the estuary, itself fifteen miles in width 
to Leopard’s Island ; and gradually tapering to six or seven 
miles where it receives the streams of the Port Logo, Rokel, 
and Bunce rivers. Thus the only assailable faces of the 
citadel are, that opposite to the distant Bullom shore, and 
that nearly divided from the main land by the Bunce river, 

The prevalent winds are from the west and north-west, 
or from the east and south-east. The two first pass over the 
bosom of the ocean full upon Sierra Leone, and can bring 
no contagion. ‘The Bullom shore lies due north; its atmo- 
sphere is seldom wafted across the arm of the sea to the 

ritish, An idea is extant that disease has originated in 
malaria brought thence by the north wind. When this idea 
was in vigour, various suggestions were offered for repelling 
the future intrusions of death from that quarter. Two are in- 
genious and merit notice. The first proposal rested upon the 
neutralizing virtue of carbonic acid gas; it was, that a series 
of lime-kilns should be forthwith constructed upon the opposite 
shore of the Bulloms for some miles; a highly useful plan, 
excepting that no limestone or coal occurs in that part of the 
world, calcined sea-shells being the substitute for lime. 

A second projector considered these pastiles cumbrous; 
and deemed a mere wall in their stead, of thirty feet in 
height and sixteen or twenty miles in length, a sufficient 
stumbling-bleck to the travelling miasma; creeping, as it 
does, assassin-like, close to the earth. As the savage and 
independent Bulloms, however, might not desire their terri- 
tories to be walled in like a nobleman’s park, and their ma- 
licious chief, rather than detain the infectious air, would re- 
joice in facilitating the greatest possible importation of it 
into the white man’s settlement, neither work had been 
commenced when I left the colony. 

On the east and south-east, Nature, the best of nurses and 
of architects, has exalted a bulwark against the assault of 
malaria, more efficient than wall or lime-kiln, by casting to 
the height of some thousand feet a pile of mountains which 
describe a sweeping arc from Freetown and Kissey to Cape 
Shilling, near York, at the further extremity of the colony; 
this town crouching under the protection of the bold eleva- 
tions. It is not easy, therefore, to discover in what manner 
or by what inlet the miasmata of the low country can enter 
to poison Sierra Leone. The mountains of Glamorgan have 
no celebrity for ague in consequence of their equal vicinity 
to the swamps of Somersetshire. Whatever detriments to 
health exist in Sierra Leone must arise from its own inter- 
nal chemistry. 





II. LOCAL CHARACTER. 

The external character of the Peninsula of Sierra Leone 
may be rapidly drawn: a backbone and ribs of rock rising 
into mountain ridges with abrupt peaks, probably volcanic, 
and torn into deep valleys fat with exuberant vegetation; 
palms and locust-trees crowning the loftiest apex of the 
highest hills. In some spots, chiefly near the sea, belts of 
low land—some in their natural state, some showing relapse 
after partial cultivation, none of any considerable extent, un- 
less it be the Maroon grounds—are in the immediate vicinity 
of the white population. The under strata of rock are a 
greenish trap, often splitting with tolerably regular fissures 
into the appearance of basalt, though less perfectly than the 
similar rock at the Banana Islands and at the Falls of the 
Rokel. The superincumbent layer is a red light cavernous 
stone, bearing marks of fusion and highly magnetic. Where 
the soil is not purely vegetable mould, it consists of argilla- 
ceous much mixed with sand. An important circumstance is 
the spring-water of Sierra Leone; its purity and wholesome 
quality are celebrated. 

_ The earth is extravagant in its display of resources, a8 
in every tropical spot where moisture abounds. ‘The paths 
of the forest near the capital, although daily crushed with 
footsteps, impede progress by an obstinate renewal of vege- 
tation. The very streets of Freetown, trodden by thousands, 
at some periods of the year require to be constantly mowed; 
so rapidly, so perseveringly do the indigo, the jalap, and other 
plants assert their ~ oe to flourish. Around the European 
districts the ground has been cleared in most directions by 
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coming, sweeps off much of the vapour that might other- 
wise linger. 

Whatever the face of the country formerly, nothing de- 
notes generation of fatal miasma at the present day. On 
the distant coast by False Cape, when at sea I have seen 
mists hanging in the morning : granting them to be pernicious, 
it by no means follows that the remote dwellers in Freetown 
are compelled to travel thither for the unprofitable purpose 
of inhaling them. They spread immediately below the 
overhanging forest, upon the shore, and will probably en- 
tirely disappear when the woods have been cleared; the 
time, too, of their appearance is definite,—an early hour in 
the morning. 

The flat ground owned by the Maroons, but not cultivated, 


arrive at the Gambia unti] some weeks afterwards. They are 
introduced by the peculiar hurricanes named tornadoes ; hasty 
and outrageous, but of brief duration. The air becomes sud- 
denly hot, and close to suffocation; perfect stillness ensues, 
not an undulation disturbs the heavy dead atmosphere; a 
gentle wind begins to breathe, its force increases; in a few 
seconds it bursts into the full crash of the hurricane, uprooting 
sturdy trees, carrying away portions of houses, and dashing 
people to the ground; in less than half-an-hour its fury is 
completely exhausted. Tornadoes occur chiefly at night, 
accompanied by sharp lightnings and thunder of appalling vio- 
lence. In the day, a small dark cloud in the horizon, often 
compared in size to a man’s hand, is its harbinger. A tornado 
has at once depressed the mercury eight degrees. 


lies at the distance of a mile from the western suburb of| The effect of this fearfully sublime phenomenon is to cool 


Freetown. It is a table-land, separated from the capital by 
a wide ravine or valley, down whose rough bed a rapid 
stream of the clearest water fights its quarrelsome way 
through scattered masses of rock to the sea. On the oppo- 
site bank spreads a plain, entirely cleared of wood, studded 
with the wattled huts of the Kroos and Akoos. These are 
without the shelter or ornament of a garden. Another deep 
brook, draining off the moisture from the plain, bounds it; a 
bridge leads to the capital. 

As.the only possible point of offence, these Maroon grounds 
demand particular, if brief, notice. Noxious damps are con- 
sidered to reach the European residences from it; and some 
take the precaution of closing the jalousies which front this 
quarter, on retiring to rest, as well as those facing the estuary 
and the Bullom shore. The Maroon estates are a wilderness 
of shrubs, with a profuse carpeting of grass and pine-apple ; 
few forest-trees remain unburnt. Whether from vicinity to 


the earth and purify the atmosphere, relieving it of excess of 
electricity. ‘The human body is refreshed by it; but the con- 
stitution is apt to be injured by the sudden change in tempe- 
rature, and humidity; especially as the grateful coolness 
courts indiscreet exposure of the person. Jn this respect only 
is the tornado prejudicial to health. This species of storm is 
most frequent at the commencement and end of the rainy 
season: it is unknown in Senegal; but in the great desert of 
Zahara, unaccompanied by rain, its power of spinning the 
loose sand into high and travelling columns has often been 
described. 

The rains, once set in, fall with little intermission for 
four or five months.- In one year they have been observed 
to descend in June on 25 days, 

in July on 30, 

in August on 29, 

in September on 26, 


the sea, or former clearance of vegetation, the soil presents a/110 days out of 122; the depth of the water being 6452 


less depth of swampy vegetable mould than might have been 
expected; it contains sand in considerable quantities. As- 





inches. 
To throw off this superabundance of moisture, Sierra Leone 


suming the origin of a foul atmosphere on this ground, Free-|is better adapted than any country in the whole windward 
town has an advantage in its remote situation, and in the|coast. Instead of boundless plains, of forests and of swamps, 
nature of the intervening space. All such fogs as wander| where the water lies and stagnates; a rapid variety of rock 
eastward must deposite much of their dense cloud in the depths | and valley, of mountain and ravine, disperses the torrents, and 
of the first ravine ; much would again be dispersed by the|urges them down tothe sea. The absolute period of the rains 
rarefied air of the bare and heated plain; whilst the hollow|is not regarded as unhealthy, but that of their coming and 
watered by the second brook would receive a considerable|their cessation. The human constitution is generally sound 
portion of the remainder, and bear it down to the sea at Kroo|and undisturbed during the wettest months. The cause of 


Creek immediately beneath. 


III, SEASONS AND CLIMATE. 


Sierra Leone is the middle point between Senegal and 
Guinea, two countries exposed to the worst tyranny of the 
sun; observations give to no part of the world an equal inten- 
sity of heat. The first deduction from this fact would be, that 
the British Peninsula endured a similar temperature. On the 
contrary, the temperature is comparatively low. Attention 
to its relative position with the continent, its sea-bound shores, 
its lofty elevations, will account for the difference. The 


temperature, high as it would be considered in Britain, B velling-cloak even in tropical Africa in June. 


moderate in relation to that of the neighbouring country. 


Senegal, on the north, the mercury of the thermometer has 


disease must not therefore be attributed to any morbid quality 
in the pluvial deposite, but to hasty changes from heat to damp, 
and from damp to heat. Very slight difference in actual 
temperature exists between the two seasons. The mercury 
of the thermometer ranges tolerably freely and equably in 
each month of the year; a fact, however, which the bodily 
sensations would lead us to doubt. Prevalence of wind 
loaded with moisture chills severely ; the skin is exposed to a 
‘perpetual succession of watery particles, which are perpetu- 
ally evaporated. Blanket dresses are adopted by the Europe- 
ans; and with the thermometer at 70 deg. stoves and fires 
are indispensable. I have luxuriated in great-coat and tra- 


The dry season is a long summer; the weather varies little. 


stood at 131 deg. of Fahrenheit, and on the Gold Coast, to the The delicious uniformity of the sea and land breezes is occa- 


south, at 134 deg.;* at Sierra Leone I have never heard of 


sionally interrupted by a harmattan. This wind, in some 


its exceeding 99 deg. in the shade. On the lands directly | "pects analogous to the sirocco of the Desert and the Medi- 


bordering on the colony it rises to above 100 deg., and even 


terranean in its dry quality, otherwise differs.* It is most 


. : : : * sual i solstices, ies fi ] ] try of 
upon the islands in the river it stands at 8 or 9 deg. higher usual in the solstices, and hurries from the parched country o 


than at Freetown. The enormous mountain masses of the 
Peninsula present large surfaces to the evaporating influence 
of the sun, and of the sea and land breezes; the extreme 
variation is much less than in other parts of Africa, the mer- 
cury never falling below 70 deg. whilst at Senegal and 


Guinea the range 1s great. 


In inter-tropical countries the sun, in passing from south to 
north, and again returning, affects the year with seasons un- 
known to the extra-tropical; where its position is always 


either north or south, the angle only of elevation varying. In 
the tropics it becomes vertical twice annually, the interval 
depending upon the latitude. At Sierra Leone it passes over 
head in April, and again in August; visiting the Gold Coast 
earlier in spring, and later in autumn. At the Gambia, the 
reverse. Whilst the sun is to the south, heat and sunshine 
hold an uninterrupted reign; but as it rolls northward, it 
draws together the condensed vapours of the dry season, and 
pours them upon the earth in an almost unceasing shower ; 
causing the dry and rainy seasons. The rains, on reaching 
Sierra Leone, have ceased on the Gold Coast, and do not 





* Malte Brun. 
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the east, below the Kong Mountains. Its origin as yet re- 
mains to be investigated. Its character is curious; although 
not a particle of dew, not a drop of rain falls during its con- 
tinuance, haziness obscures the sky. Its evaporating power 
is remarkable, and destructive to vegetable life. The juices 
of growing trees are carried off, until the leaves wither and 
fall; seasoned wood in furniture warps and cracks; the skin 
loses its moisture, the eyes, lips, and nostrils become sore and 
jirritated from this cause. ‘The negroes feel its severity, as a 
European feels a frost; but the Europeans consider the incon- 








veniences of a harmattan fully compensated by the boon of 
It has, too, positive virtues; it counte- 
racts fevers, small-pox, and cutaneous disorders: such as are 
suffering from these diseases recover during a harmattan ; 
and where fever scares the white man, and small-pox and 
craw-craw oppress the blacks, the benefit of this wind is 
highly appreciated. ahr 
‘As the division of the year is into seasons different in dif- 


unwonted coolness. 





* The barometer indicates scarcely any variation throughout the 
year; some observers say, none whatever. Dr. Winterbottom gives 
a curious idea concerning it. 
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ferent latitudes, so day and night* have uniform distinctions, 
separate from mere light and darkness, heat andcold. These 
rest on the uniform direction of the winds. The vast surface 
of the continent of Africa having been heated by the sun in 
its daily journey towards the Atlantic, is overspread with a 
rarefied atmosphere, which, on cooling, at its departure in the 
west, is condensed, and draws a volume of air from the ocean. 
Thus, at Sierra Leone, the sea-breeze arises daily at about nine 
o'clock, breathing its fir-t freshness upon the mountains of the 
colony in its passage to the interior. Meanwhile, the western 
atmosphere becomes heated and rarefied in its turn, and when 
the expansive power of the sun is further removed, the morn- 
ing loan is drawn back again; hence the land-breeze at 
night. : 

‘This land-breeze is not so refreshing as the sea-breeze ; it 
has acquired warmth in the parched interior; but, owing to 
the mountain walls of Sierra Leone on the land side, it arrives 
at the colony by the wide and cool channel of the river. The 
human system feels unspeakable oppression at night: but 
perhaps the least tolerable point of time is between sun-rise 
and nine o’clock in the morning, when the current of air 
from inland has ceased, and that from the ocean has not 
arisen to mitigate the intensity of the sun’s rays. F 

The generation and circulation of air is a matter of infinite 
importance. Besides the favourable position of Sierra Leone 
with respect to the daily breezes, its internal structure of hill 
and valley, enjoying different and ever varying temperatures, 
necessarily creates loca] currents. The hill-tops feel the ve- 
hemence of the sun long before it penetrates the sheltered 
lowlands; the rarefaction is unequally distributed; the equi- 
librium is constantly disturbed. A walk of ten minutes will 
give a difference of two degrees of heat. 

Four facts are then indisputable. 

First, that if the temperature of the Peninsula is high to 
European experience, it is relatively low ; considerably lower, 
than that of any adjacent spot on the coast, and exceedingly 
lower than that of most countries of Africa within the tropics. 

Secondly, that the extreme variation of temperature is 
sl 


ight. 
Thirdly, that its situation secures the fullest benefit of the 


dered them most necessary. Food and clothing were defi- 
cient, and to many unattainable. Privation and disease 
spread during the four months of the rains. Sick men la 
exposed on the bare ground, or crawled beneath the bushes 
for protection. If many died, few expected to survive. At 
once, out of eleven or twelve hundred, seven hundred were 
sick, and six or seven died daily. 

Mrs. Falconbridge states that at this time a vessel arrived 
from England; the starved multitude hailed the sight, consi- 
dering it to be the promised store-ship: the cargo, however, 
had been despatched by the patrons of agriculture, who knew 
that Africa was a hot country; it consisted of watering-pots, 
This, be it remembered, was during the rainy season; so lit- 
tle were the wants of the colonists understood.* — It is not un- 
fair to suspect further mismanagement after such an instance, 
nor can the climate on this account be stamped with lasting 
infamy. ‘Tracing the history of the survivors to the present 
day, when once provided with dwellings and means of support, 
the Settlers never experienced a second calamity of the same 
nature. Forty years have now elapsed, and a singularly 
large number of old men attest the causes of early mortality 
to have been insulated. The salubrity of Badajoz does not 
lie under an anathema on account of the carnage which once 
made its crumbling walls a crowded catacomb. 

Instances of great fatality have been selected from the Bri- 
tish troops; the white soldier is no longer seen in the settle- 
ment, the privates are now all blacks: this is wise ; incaution 
and excess can no longer thin the ranks by secret war. I 
learned from an authority which cannot be disputed, some of 
the unacknowledged causes of the mortality amongst the 
white soldiery. Custom allowed from time to time the privi- 
lege of release from the confinement of the barracks, and a 
stated number were permitted to stroll at large, with the ob- 
ject of promoting health and cheerfulness. Intemperancet 
and heedless exposure to every change of weather generated 
disease. The severity of heat, and the low price of ardent 
spirits, combined to sacrifice life: in the depth of the rainy 
season, bodies of soldiers have been found choking the drains 
of the town, into which they had fallen when intoxicated 
during the previous night. 





wholesome sea-breezes, and rescues it from the worst quality 
of the land-wind. 

Lastly, that its rugged surface forbids the stagnation of still 
hot air, which broods and putrefies over the flats of the conti- 
nent ; and at the same time generates healthy local currents 
in the atmosphere. 


Iv. CAUSES OF THE UNHEALTHY REPUTATION OF THE COLONY. 


Strong and general opinions are usually built upon facts. 
With regard to this settlement, these were neither few nor 
light. Sierra Leone was at one time deemed our tropical 
Walcheren. Many of the melancholy causes which esta- 
blished this opinion were particular ones, arising from tempo- 
rary circumstances which have long ceased to exist. The 
inferences hastily drawn from them have been incorrectly 
considered as permanently establishing the unhealthy charac- 
ter of Sierra Leone: a fundamental error. 

The fatal mistaket attending the first large colonisation by 
the Nova Scotia Settlers has been detailed. The case of this 
luckless people was at once held as condemnatory of the co- 
lony. They were scarcely landed when disease invaded them, 
and death removed hundreds. Their sufferings and mortality, 
the reason unknown, excited commiseration in England ; and 
the story from the lips of survivors may still create a shudder. 
The narrative is striking on the spot itself, where the routine 
of good health is now never so interrupted ; where every pre- 
sent circumstance throws an appearance of fable over the his- 
we where the Maroons, whose community arrived, under 
different management, within eight years of the Settlers, have 
experienced no inconveniences whatever ; and to which Man- 
dingos and Foulahs voluntarily flock for residence, coming as 
they do from countries essentially different in character and 
climate. Investigation into the case of the Settlers explains 
every difficulty. Eleven hundred were put ashore without 
shelter or means of obtaining it; the rank jungle and forest 
were not then cleared; the rainy season, bursting upon the 
emigrants, prevented immediate clearance of the ground, and 
the erection of dwellings at the time when the floods ren. 





* In Sierra Leone, the day and night are of nearly equal length 
The sun never remains above the horizon beyond 191 hours nen 
less than 114. As twilight does not linger in these latitudes, dark- 
ness sets in before seven o’cluck in the evening throughout the 
year. 


t Voyages of A. M. Falconbridge, in 1791, 2, 3, 


Intemperance may be cited as one of the most general and 
potent causes of disease; profuse perspiration and a thirst in- 
creasing on gratification, easily lead to frequent excesses, even 
where habits have previously been moderate. Temperance 
societies did not originate in our colonies under the equator; 
and legends which tell of the mortality at Sierra Leone in its 
early days do not narrate many instances of heroic abste- 
miousness. 

The mode of life amongst the first white colonists was a 
series of experiments. Different climate, and different food, 
required departure from usual habits. Healthy exercise be- 
came fatal fatigue. Morning exposure to the outer air, bracing 
in England, is prejudicial in Sierra Leone. Champagne, 
which exhilarates in one temperature, nay convey a stream 
of fever in another. A cooling breeze will refresh here, and 
there prove fatal. In England, woollen clothing is considered 
more suitable to winter than summer. In Africa, the person 
ought to fee] it in immediate contact when the air is most 
sultry. The usual maladies attending colonial infancy were 
not absent; its constitution struggled with the weakness of 
childhood ; it required nursing ; its cravings were not always 
judicious ; but its energies have long since been developed, 
its vigour confirmed: and the caprices which once led to 
danger have yielded to experience. The same process has 
attended all our hot colonies; and, not many years since, the 
West India Islands might have sympathized with Sierra 
Leone in the discourtesy which refuses it a favourable word. 
Merchant-seamen feared a voyage to Jamaica even more than 
they now fear one to the Malacourie. 

I will illustrate the evil result of unbending defiance to the 
peculiarities of climate. A party of gentlemen at Sierra 
Leone determined to brave the heat, and insult its power, by 
a game of cricket, with the thermometer probably at 98 deg. 
in the shade; they selected the scorching plain of the race- 
course for the exertions of this exciting sport, and in full ex- 
posure to the meridian sun. T'welve or fourteen only blinded 
themselves to the folly. Abundant wines and liquors. were at 





* For a minute account of the Settlers’ sufferings and their 
— see the Voyages of A. M. Falconbridge, who was on the 
spo 

tRum costs a “cut-money,” or thirteen pence, a bottle ; “ Hodg- 
son’s mild ale,” the only malt liquor, the same price : with such a 


choice it is easy to judge to which the lower classes would give 
preference. 
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hand for refreshment and hospitality. They left the cricket- 
ground, burning with fever voluntarily sought; and after a 
fortnight one only is said have been living. ‘The death of so 
many was not referred to the right cause, but was instanced 
as a fresh and melancholy proof of the pestilential climate. 
Examples might be multiplied. 

Of the particular causes of the unhealthy reputation of the 
colony, one more remains to be noticed,—the mortality 
amongst the seamen. 

This class of men is exposed to every danger of climate, 
and upon the destruction of life amongst them are founded 
the most formidable arguments on the subject. This destruc- 
tion has been appalling; cases have occurred in which a crew 
has been entirely swept away. The wages of a sailor to 
Sierra Leone are on the highest scale, and difficulty is occa- 
sionally found in procuring hands. A fact, however, is esta- 
blished; men who have once been there, and have seen the 





real state of the country, seldom object to return. 


is noted, it opens a vacancy, it is officially announced, and 
generally with the appendage of some colonial title. In the 
West Indies, multitudes expire unknown to all but their rela- 
tives. The white society is there so extensive, that no wide 
chasm is made by a loss which would at once depopulate the 
white colony of Sierra Leone. Three or four Governors have, 
however, heightened the infamy of the climate by their death; 
and in their deaths have been forgotten those who have long 
discharged onerous functions, and returned to end their days 
in England. Of the latter, one of the oldest and worthiest 
friends of the colony still lives. He resided there as far back 
as 1793, and governed it for several years, at a time when 
local and temporary influences, now extinct, rendered it more 
insalubrious than it has since been. Much depends upon the 
habits and the mental constitution; and predisposing causes 
may be discovered in most instances where death has oc- 
curred. A tranquil mind and a good digestion form a tro- 
pical panacea; and Excellencies meet many hindrances to 


A few words will explain much. The great loss of life} either. 
amongst the seamen dees not take place at Sierra Lcone.*| The Governor is generally advanced in years on his ap- 
Although the vessels are nominally chartered to that port,|pointment. The cares of his government must be peculiarly 
they chiefly seek distant rivers, in the flat unhealthy part of grinding ; where multiplicity of duties, relieved by no soothing 
the coast, already distinguished from the Peninsula of the) pomp, no external dignity, confers the reverse of otiuwm cum 


British, and in possession of the savage aborigines. These dignilate. Anxiety is the worst foe to health. I have heard * 


pestilential streams, far from Sierra Leone, being favourable the unfortunate Sir Charles Macarthy cited as a victim to the 
to the shipment of the teak, or African oak, of the bordering| climate. He was killed by the Ashantees during the war with 
forests, are frequented by the British merchant-ships. They |that people, in their own country, and not in Sierra Leone.* 

load at factories held by factors through the permission of the} With regard to general causes of inconvenience to Euro- 
native chiefs, who receive for the privilege annual payments.|peans, some are common to all tropical colonies,—difference 
The supply at Sierra Leone is inadequate to the demand. | in climate, seasons, temperature, food, and clothing; the ne- 
As, however, the merchant and the custom-house are at Free- | cessity of new tastes, and concession of habit to new modes 
town, every timber-vessel, although in reality bound to the of living, are not peculiar to the African settlement; they 
land of the Sherbro’s or Soosoos, must enter at the British|everywhere give a shock to the constitution. Nature has mo- 
custom-house in Sierra Leone. In England all their custom- | dified the human being to suit different localities; whether 
house papers are consequently made in reference to this| by original creation or gradual process, physiologists may spe- 
arrangement, and to this colony they are chartered. Thus,|culate. The colouring of the skin marks obvious varieties, 
although anchoring for a single day off the colony, according | The body of the negro suffers Jess from heat than that of the 
to custom, and then sailing tor the distant Scarcies or Mala- | xanthous variety of mankind. His dark skin (rete mucosum) 
courie for a sojourn of many weeks, in Lloyd’s list and else-| is to the sun’s rays what a mound of sand is to a cannon-ball. 
where they are simply referred to Sierra Leone. It is in these|In a heat which fevers and blisters the white man, the native 


foul rivers that disease infects a crew: and at Sierra Leone} African remains of corpse-like coldness. The constitution 








it is notorious, and it is a matter of daily occurrence, that the | 
sick of these timber-ships are sent from the unhealthy country 
to Freetown for recovery: and, of those who reach the British 
colony, few die. This circumstance is not generally known 
in England; where all losses upon the coast within some 
hundred miles are incorrectly connected with Sierra Leone 
from the circumstance of the formal custom-house entries. 
The rivers which receive the greatest proportion of teak-ships 
are the Malacourie and the Searcies, both dreaded by seamen; 
the first particularly: it is a dull stream, bordered by swamps 
and mangrove, and breathing fogs; prolific only in disease, 
musquitoes, and the hippopotamus. Its weary heat, its slug- 
glish close atmosphere, its clouds of musquitoes, are attributes 
never forgotten by the sailor who has lived to tell his experi- 
ence of the Malacourie.t 

Much the same considerations affect the navy. Of the 
squadron afloat for capturing slave-ships, none visit Sierra 


Leone excepting to take in supplies, and to fill the water tanks 


from the delicious spring at the public fountain at Freetown. 
In referring to actual cases of disease on board the squadron, 


every part of the coast, and nearly every river, excepting the 


Sierra Leone, will be named as the exact locality in which 
disease broke out. But a striking contrast exists between 
the present and a former state of health on board our navy, 
not less on this station than elsewhere. Deaths are rare; and 


in the only case where an opportunity offered itself to me of 


inquiring of the medical officer of a man-of-war on the sub- 
ject, I was assured that no death had happened in his ship 
during the two years of her cruising upon this station. 

The mortality amongst European residents in the West 
Indies is without doubt in a much greater ratio than in Sierra 
Leone, but it is less recognised. In our African colony, 
whose white population scarcely counts a hundred individuals, 
each fills an ostensible and important situation. Each death 


}unaccustomed to the fervid tropics must become acclimated, 
lor “seasoned,” after a painful ordeal. Difference of diet 
|would seem suited to different latitudes. Nature generally 
offers a choice, but experience selects. Animal food appears 
to be a stimulant most needed where there is least warmth. 
| The Esquimaux and Icelanders consume animal food almost 
|exclusively, and are provided by nature with little vegetable 
produce; the Negro and the Hindoo, on the contrary, live al- 
most exclusively on rice and roots. In the medium tempera- 
ture of our own latitude the two are combined. When a negro 
eats animal food, it is generally fish or fowl. “ But,” said a 
nebro to me, “ if a black man does not make a meal on rice 
for a week, he dies.” The more mild, cooling, and simple diet 
is evidently more congenial to burning latitudes. To this 
opinion the Europeans do not willingly concede, and rather 
consider the most nutritious and the most stimulating as 
adapted to a glowing climate. 

The bad character of Sierra Leone, also, tends to operate 
unfavourably upon new colonists. The man who believes that 
he is courting destruction, is not unlikely to meet it. Evil 
presentiments are successful in working their own fulfilment. 

This is illustrated in the yellow fever; if the spirits sink, 
and despondency be not checked, the chance of recovery is 
much lessened. 

Of all sanctions, long-established opinion may be regarded 
as one of the most rigid; when universal it is apt to be 
deemed the inevitable result of unimpeachable fact and cor- 
rect reasoning. 


V. CAUSES OPERATING TO DIVEST THE COLONY OF ITS FORMER 
UNHEALTHY CHARACTER. 

Many of the sources of sickness at an early period of the 

colony no longer exist. The struggle against the first difficul- 

ties of a settlement is over; the nature of the seasons and of 





* Sce the list of mortality amongst the merchant-seamen, in the 
Appendix, No. 3. 

t Collecting at Sierra Leone as large a list of vessels chartered 
to that colony for three years as could be procured, I subjoin it in 
the Appendix. No selection was made, many are doubtless omitted ; 
but all which came to my knowledge are inserted, with the num- 
ber of the crew, the place of loading, and the deaths: a comparison 
will show the relative mortality in the Sierra Leone traders, and 
in those which loaded at the Malacourie and Scarcies. 


* It is impossible to withhold a tribute of admiration in speak- 
ing of a man who won the affection of the negroes, not only under 
his own government, but amongst the neighbouring independent 
tribes, to a degree bordering on enthusiasm. The blacks of Sierra 
Leone adored him; and on hearing of his surprise in the wood, 
and death by the Ashantees, burned to avenge their “ good father 
by exterminating the tribe. ‘This fecling of vengeance increased 
the merciless horrors of that war. His memory is preserved in 
the freshness of gratitude. Members of distant tribes sought his 
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the soil are understood, and suitable modes of living more or 
less adopted. Large districts have been bared of forest ; the 
surface of wild bush is annually diminished by conflagration. 
The wide streets of the towns, especially of the capital, are 


ja general principle. No European did I meet, whose high 
honour and integrity would sanction misrepresentation. Fear 
of diminished income was a witty idea: it could not operate, 
‘because the peculiar social disadvantages of the white com- 


admirably and effectually drained; and the rains, incapable of munity, the unusual aggravations of colonial exile, the uncer- 
lying where they fall, are carried down by a multitude of tain communication with England from the absence of regular 
channels to the sea. | packets and the want of mails, imperatively require remune- 


The changes of weather, now familiar to the whites, are 
met by proper change of clothing. ‘The more baneful effects 
of the climate have been traced to the sudden varieties of tem- 
perature and humidity. During the rains, a cumbrous dress 
of thick flannel repels moisture; and, at all times, a woollen 
garment next to the skin preserves the uniformity of tem- 
perature. The consequence has been, that one period of the 
year is now scarcely regarded as more injurious than another. 

Mad intemperance is no longer popular amongst the better 
classes; a growing feeling favourable to residence in the cli- 
mate may be easily perceived, which, if not directly acknow- 
ledged in word, is apparent in general contentment, sober en- 
joyment, and utter absence of fear and nervous anxiety. The 
yellow fever, the once scourge of the country, has been di- 
vested of much of its fearful character since the skill and ex- 
perience of the medical profession have rendered its real na- 
ture familiar, and unfolded means of cure. Its attacks are not 
unfrequent, but are usually attended with no danger, and 
seem to be considered much as a cold is regarded in England. 
Severe cases have rarely occurred for some years, and death 
does not select one from some hundred patients. Being nearly 
the sole disease of importance from which Europeans suffer, 
the interminable list of maladies common in England is apt 
to excite a shudder of nervous horror in the colonist who re- 
visits his native country. 

Antidotes are kindly presented where local evils abound. 
Amidst the beautiful shrubs of the bush, medicinal plants of 
healing virtue grow prolifically: the jalap, the castor-oil, and 
croton-oil plants are weeds found at every step. The jesuits’ 
bark, containing the principle of quinine, or a bark essentially 
similar, a tonic and palliative in fevers, is a native of the 
woods. In addition to the pharmacoperia of civilized practice, 
the negro is skilled in selection of herbs efficacious in all dis- 
eases incident to the country. Amongst the varied produc- 
tions of Sierra Leone, its sanatory resources are invaluable: 
the aged women who practise medicine are desirous of throw- 
ing a veil of mystery over their craft; but the wood and jun- 
gle are open to the botanist, and the laboratory will disclose 
more secrets than the profound negress would conceal. 


VI. PRESENT STATE OF HEALTH. 


The colony appears to admit the residence of white men as 
securely as any of our tropical settlements; more so than 
many. The general tone of society is the reverse of despond- 
ing. 
lived here, can endure a long visit to England ; when there, 
we are impatient to return.” The general feelings of the 
white colonists, the best test of danger or security, have been 


ration at least equal to the present scale. An administration 
which would further reduce the salaries of the public officers 
at Sierra Leone must be sadly pressed by financial difficulties, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
VISIT TO THE COUNTRY OF THE TIMMANEES, 


Curiosity to sce Native Towns and witness Native Customs.— 
Presents.—Bullom Chief, Dalla Mohammedoo.—His Treachery, 
—Cuanoe Songs.—Jack Tars.—Bance Island.—Slave Factory — 
Tasso Island—Mangroves.—Tombo.—Alligator Bait.——Putrid 
Food.—Night Walk through a Forest.—Splendid Phosphores- 
cence.—An Apparition —Boog-a-Boogs.—Sand Fleas.—Caout- 
chouc.—Vegetable Butter—Advice.—Port Logo.—A Stranger. 
—An Invitation.—Departure. 


“The African has been pointed out as the connecting link be- 
tween the Homo Sapiens and his supposed originator, the Ouran- 
Outang.” 

WINTERBOTTOM. 


In contemplating the fulfilment of a promise to visit a 
friend at Sierra Leone, made before his departure from Eng- 
land in the preceding year, that thirst for adventure, which 
almost inevitably results from reading the travels of Bruce, 
Mungo Park, Laing, Clapperton, and other wanderers through 
Africa, could not be quenched but by a vague hope that it 
might be possible in some degree to follow in their steps. 

Regné Caillet, too, whose work has been the subject of 
infinite controversy, had started upon his singular expedition 
trom the spot which I was about to seek. My secret plan 
had been rather indefinite and of improbable accomplishment ; 
it was to measure the intervening country between the Mi- 
tomba and the Quorra, or Niger, and join Lander. But news 
of the melancholy fate of that energetic traveller reached us 
at Freetown, and altogether crushed a purpose which had 
neither been disclosed nor even matured. 

Unable, however, to quit a quarter of the globe so an- 
tagonistic in customs, habits, and physiology to all that 
Europe exhibits, without further experience of its diversi- 





* None of us,” observed a gentleman to me, “ who have}ties than the British colony aflorded, | determined to proceed 


as far into the country as might be done by a white man 
unaided by Government and unprepared for long journeyings. 
I resolved to plunge amidst a native population, and at least see 


already illustrated. But there remains another criterion,—|their wicker and mud towns, observe their primitive manners, 


the actual number of deaths for some ycars past, compared with 
that of the residents: the real state of mortality, divested of 
exaggeration or vagueness, and unaffected by bias, will ap- 


penetrate their forests, submit to their superstitions, and 
claim their hospitality. 
Situated as the British settlement is, an hour’s rowing 


pear by these facts. The official census is, however, incom-|in a canoe across the estuary would have thrown me as 


plete; and the registry of deaths imperfect. It was my wish 


completely into the extreme of native peculiarities as a 


to procure exact returns; but, although aided by every kind| journey of a hundred leagues; and into a society as little 
assistance, an imperfect average only was attainable: such as| influenced by the vicinity of Europeans as that of the Esqui- 
it is, however, it is sufficiently extensive to serve as the foun-|maux or Japanese. But, beside the mere satisfaction of as- 


dation for definite conclusions; the correctness of the tables 


is unimpeachable.* ‘The difficulties attending any search for|Kong, within thirty miles of that of the celebrated Niger, 


data, proved the subject to be strangely uninteresting on the 
spot: of the residents themselves, few are aware of the true 
state of health; few appear to waste a thought on the subject. 
“* After our hospitality,” jocosely exclaimed a resident of high 
colonial station and high pay, “ it will be ungrateful should 


er make known in England the healthy character of the co-| 


prudence warned against unnecessary contact with the 
usurper Dalla Mohammedoo, virtual head of the Bullom 
tribe. This crafty negro chief, whose policy seems to lie in 
a species of inactive enmity towards the British, in order 
that his profitable trade in slaves may flourish without inter- 
ruption, resides within a few cannon-shot of Fort Thornton 





ony, or endeavour to remove the impression derived from old/on the opposite shore, but had cut off communication with 


tales of horror; for you might thus lessen our salaries, and 


cut down our pensions, so properly awarded to men who come 


here to sacrifice themselves to a cruel climate for the public 
ood.” But, facetiousness apart, those who derive pecuniary 
nefit from the ill reputation of a colony are not likely to be 
zealous in removing the impression. 





service—many assumed his name. One Sherbro’ man said to me 

“ Macarthy live, I come live here too; good man too much ; ever ; 

body have much work, much dollar, much laugh. Macarthy dead 

I go away—back to Sherbro’ country.” , 
* For six tables of health and mortality, see Appendix. 


This is stated merely as| Englishman. 


the whites. 

Ilis history would be remarkable in all parts of Europe 
excepting Turkey, where the slave of one day may become 
vizier the next. Dalla Mohammedoo, or, as the name is 
pronounced, Dalla Moodie, is said to have been servant to an 
Report also states that he has visited Liverpool 
in a ship’s employment. Information and improvement re- 
sulted; and service with an Englishman, and a voyage to 
white man’s country, uniformly confer a diploma of authority 
and respect. He possesses a native shrewdness and talent, 
which, in speaking of negroes, we courteously term “ cun- 
ning.” A mind superior to that of his countrymen in general, 
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and better improved under better opportunities; property, too,; Such being the state of things, I preferred advancing 
amounting to wealth where simple habits scarcely permit ex- higher up the country, to making a residence on the Bullom 
pense, enabled him to assume a position, on his return to the shore. ‘Time did not permit extensive schemes for adventure, 
Bullom shore, which threw the native king into obscurity. and the period of the year was most unfavourable for river 
His dependants and armed followers became numerous ; the voyagings and forest rambles. Fortunately, it needed not to 
king retired from the exercise of authority, and Dalla Moodie go far in order to discover the novel and interesting, where 
acts as potent Head-man of the Bulloms. jall was new and characteristic. Now, as in classical days, 
To cross the water and spend a day with Dalla Moodie, Africa boasts “ semper aliquid novi.” Modern researches 
appears at one period to have been a favourite holiday excur-|have increased its points of interest, not diminished them; no 
sion with the colonists of Freetown. The universal custom accession to our knowledge of its curiosities, however humble, 
of exchanging presents enabled Englishmen to return home|can be deemed worthless; the gold of its own mountain 
with vouchers for their travels. A dozen of ale formed an streams always occurs in minute grains. 
acceptable offering, and the guest commonly received from| Being resolved ona small expedition, friends kindly warned 
the black Head-man a twisted ring of pure native gold.|me, but as kindly facilitated the undertaking. The rains had 
Shortly before I landed at Sierra Leone, his Excellency the |commenced ; a season, excepting that at their close, the most 
Governor, accompanied by the Chief Justice and other gen-| unhealthy of the year. Tornadoes were frequent. The na- 
tlemen, had ventured on paying a visit of ceremony to this tives, who divide the year not astronomically, like Chaldeans 
doubttul host, and had been surprised by unexpected courtesy |and Christians, but meteorologically, like incorrigible pagans, 
and a polite reception, by the English furniture and hangings called this period, I believe, “ lokko-a-liss,” “ the evil time.” 
of his hut, his refreshments cooked with European complexity, |I could not prevail on any friend to accompany me. A little 
and his exhibition of massive plate,—sights unusual in the|rice and wine, and a small box containing a scanty stock of 
abode of a barbarian chief. ‘I'he confidence shown by this coarse tobacco-leaves and rum, presents for such chiefs as 
party in trusting to Dalla Moodie’s good faith was esteemed | might fall under contribution for hospitality for myself and 
by many an approach towards rashness; at all events, their)/men, required no great preparation, and cost but a few cut- 
safe return was deemed a matter of congratulation. But) moneys. 
since that event, although so recent, this Bullom had de-| A boat and crew of blacks had been politely placed at my 
stroyed all the confidence which the British had placed in disposal as far as the island of Tombo, which lies about thirty 
him, by a dark and suspicious proceeding. miles to the eastward of Sierra Leone. Of the men, the 
A government employé, named Mammadoo (Mahomet), a/|captain, a sufficiently hideous negro to command awe if not 
Foulah by nation, but long attached to the British, had been respect, alone enjoyed the power of making himself half in- 
despatched by his Excellency from Freetown with an official telligible by means of that lingua Franka of the coast, the 
communication to this Bullom chief. Instead of returning, talkee-talkee, as the jargon is sometimes termed. 
days passed by without Mammadoo’s reappearance in the| I[t was Sunday morning, an appropriate day for setting out 
English settlement. Suspicions arose, and a messenger was on a visit to Pagan-land. On pushing from shore, innumera- 
sent to the Bullom shore so discover the cause of his dis-| ble canoes and skiffs scudded around on all sides, filled with 
appearance. Dalla Moodie denied that Mammadoo had ar- the holiday-loving blacks of the colony, giving a lively ap- 
rived, and pleaded entire ignorance of the mission. When,| pearance to the bright estuary. The greater portion of that 
however, further pressed to declare what had become of the class of free blacks, named par excellence, “ the Suttlers,” 
man, he admitted that he had seen the Foulah, who, being consider themselves Bulloms, or speak the Sherbro’-Bullom 
charged with carrying on intrigues with different chiefs, had language: on the Sabbath they are wont to seek their coun- 
been seized on his arrival at the Bullom shore, and sent as a|trymen on the opposite shore; often, it may be feared, in 
criminal to Teemba, to be tried for the offence by the Foulah| connexion with the subject on which their feelings best har- 
king; and that at the hands, therefore, of the Foulah king|monize, the slave-market and kidnapping. 
he must be sought. Now, as no white man is permitted to! But canoes, containing gay parties of every savage tribe in 
reach T'eemba, the capital of that jealous nation, the excuse the vicinity, floated by. Naked Kroos, seated in water to the 
of Dalla Moodie for not restoring the man was liable to con-| loins, and paddling with a single bat-shaped oar on one side 
siderable suspicion. lonly of their narrow and frail bark; Timmanees, generally 
Matters stood thus at the time of my residence in Sierra also naked when rowing, the best rowers on the coast; 
Leone. Perfect uncertainty hung over the fate of the unfor-|Bulloms and Port Logos, with a coarse mat suspended from 
tunate Mainmadoo, I shall not easily forget the melancholy the summit of a rough pole, and held by the hand, serving for 
look and the tears of his young wife, a bead-covered mother \a mainsail crowded in view, in place of the heavy man-of-war 
scarcely fifteen years of age, who, day after day, sought the and rakish slaver, before Freetown, now sinking beneath the 
houses of those in authority, to inquire after her husband, im-| horizon. Several of these canoes, freighted with a joyous 
ploring that he might be restored to herself and her child|cargo, had mats strained aft over half-hoops, forming a screen 
by those who had sent him over to the Bulloms. It was from the intolerable sun, and shelter from the now frequent 
subsequently my chance, at Magbelly, to learn the real|showers. » Above them occasionally floated the little red rag 
catastrophe from the lips of one who professed to have been' votive to Satan; and, from beneath, many a curly skull and 
an eye-witness of Mammadoo’s reception by the black chief, grinning mouth of piccaninies and maidens, ghynny dimn-a-dys 
and of his death. ‘This man said, that, upon the arrival of and wanghy kellens,* gray old daddies and gaa mammies, ¢ 
the hapless messenger, he was brought into the presence of were protruded as the stranger neared. 
Dalla Moodie, who inquired whether he belonged to the! But from each and all proceeded the rower’s song. No 
English; that, upon an answer in the affirmative, he was/negro spins his canoe through the water without a melody, 
thrown on the ground, scourged, and decapitated. The story and, if he be not alone, without the long wild chorus. All 
of his being sent into the interior was a forgery, to blind sing; and on the rivers of these glowing climes, where all is 
the eyes of the English; and the whole treatment of the|genial and laughing, as the song breaks upon his ear, the 
envoy had been devised to degrade our importance in the traveller forgets to be a critic. The voices may be harsh 
the opinion of the Bulloms. When I returned to England the | when near, the words uncouth, the artists terrible to look 
fact had not been officially ascertained, and doubt was still upon, the music startling from contempt of all artificial rule ; 
allowed to cloud so important a proceeding. but, as the simple cadence comes floating over the water, and 
Such occurrences must greatly diminish British influence, the strong chorus is mellowed by distance, when the unities 
where its exercise would be especially valuable. No diffi- of time and place are remembered, there is something inex- 
culty could arise in obtaining possession of the belt of land |pressibly affecting in the strange song ; at least I found it so. 
held by these Bulloms. A member of the family of the| As our boat advanced up the arm of the sea, and the oppo- 
gent king Ali Carlie, of the Port Logos, assured me that site shores approached each other, huts of the Bullom became 
alla Moodie was detested by the neighbouring chiefs and |distinct, and natives within hail were perceived indulging in 
head-men: he said that this usurper held his power by no|the luxury of bathing. Although ground-sharks are particu- 
right; that with bare permission from the English, who were larly numerous here, and are allowed to prefer the dainty and 
supposed to favour him, the victorious Ali Carlie would | piquant flesh of a black man to the sickly fibre of the Euro- 
make peace with the tribe against whom he was then pean, the negroes do not hesitate to expose themselves. —In- 
waging war, and deliver up the Bullom territory to the dividuals have been known voluntarily to encounter the shark 
English, sending Dalla Moodie himself prisoner to Freetown. |in mortal fight in its own element. : 
This acquisition would cost the British nothing; in their) My men lightened their labour by uncouth minstrelsy ; 
name, Ali Uarlie, or any more advisable negro chieftain, 
appointed by the Government, would rule; themselves volun- 
tary vassals, 











* Little girls, and pretty young women. 
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continuing the song without cessation until we arrived in the; When the assizes take place at Freetown, this gentleman 
afternoon at Tombo, excepting during interruptions occasioned |sails down in his schooner-rigged canoe, pleads with an ability 
by my questionings, and the slight repast of a handful of|that meets no rivalry, and immediately re-embarks for his 
boiled rice cold, and a draught of water. Timmanee domain. 

The words of these songs are generally extempore. My| The river side continues to be densely clothed. Forests 
captain interpreted several for me. The prevailing subjects | grow to the water’s edge. For many a mile our course lay 
were love and irony; occasionally, as will be seen in the | between unbroken walls, as it were, of mangrove. This tree, 
sequel, revenge and war formed the theme. A stanza is sung | not unlike the laurel in leaf, in some degree illustrates the 
in a loud sostenuto recitative by a single- voice; and at its| growth of the Indian banian, dropping from its high branches 
conclusion the whole crew rush jnto a stormy chorus, at the | perpendicularly ropy shoots, which, on reaching the ground, 
same instant springing at their oars with renewed vigour. | take root and become trunks ; one mangrove may thus multi- 
Several of their effusions amused themselves highly ; and,| ply its trunks into a forest. Its most striking peculiarity con. 
as the extempore verse concluded with some pungent and |sists in the belt of oysters which cluster in layers and encase 
unexpected idea, shouts of laughter delayed their chorus. the trunk to the height of two or three feet from the water; 
Their variety of topics is not great. The machinery of love they might be mistaken for fungus. 
in African bosoms wants the complicated and polished move-| The mangroves cease with the salt-water. They were 
ments by which it is worked in European hearts. The fol- succeeded by herbaceous trees, having gigantic leaves, resem- 
lowing outlines, as explained to me by the singer, will serve bling those of the aloe, and radiating from a centre. These 
as specimens of their subjects and their taste. One song was were so large, and so densely crowded, as to be impenetrable 
of a proud and haughty black damsel, whose feet, jingling as even to the eye. ‘The monotony of the luxuriant and imper- 
she walked with beads and silver ornaments, scarcely con-| vious bush was seldom interrupted by native huts. Occasion. 
descended to touch the earth, and who refused to let her ally a break discovered small valleys of romantic beauty, or a 
suitors ask her mother for her, until, being lett no choice, she | patch of sand invited the crocodiles to a stroll. 
was obliged to be content with some “ugly old daddy.”| Betore reaching Tombo, one of the men exhibited a re- 
Another commemorated the grand dame who had “tongue! markable degree of sang-froid. In adjusting the awning of 
too much ;” so that, not only the enemy feared to attack the the boat a pole shod with iron fell, and severely injured his 
town on account of her voice, but even her lovers ran into the |foot. A considerable piece of flesh was partially separated 
bush to escape from the hurricane. The sable voyagers, in| from the outer side of the great-toe. Whilst I tore my hand. 
passing canoes, often hailed the song proceeding ftom my boat, | kerchief to bind the wound, he borrowed a clasp-knife from a 
and answered with a chorus from stentorian lungs. |companion, and, before I could perceive his intention, delibe- 

Flitting over the ripple of the water, were numerous speci-| rately cut entirely through the flesh, cast the piece aside, and 
mens of a curious butterfly, whose heavy wing, of black'|commenced washing the limb. He was left at Toinbo. 
streaked with white or dull yellow, had its posterior ends! ‘Tombo is held by an English gentleman, perhaps the most 
prolonged into long narrow stripes. ‘They touched the crest enterprising and useful of the early colonists. He discovered 
of the little waves from time to time, like miniature petrels, the value of the teak timber, and created the trade. In teach- 
as if to moisten the wing, and proceeded in their unsteady ing the indolent Timmanees the advantage of laborious ha- 
flight. The interpreter called them Jack Tars, and told bits, in converting the idle negro into an active hewer of tim- 
several improbable circumstances concerning them. He ber, in accustoming him to voluntary toil of a severe nature, 
stated that it was impossible to catch them; that they had|he has proved himself a practical philanthropist. More sys- 
their birth in the water, spent their lives over its surface, and | tematic improvement has resulted from his energy and _perse- 
died without touching land. I could not procure a specimen. | verance than could have been secured by more specious 

The blue mountains of the south of Sierra Leone were |means, 
opened upon us far to the south-west, and awakened strong) My reception was cordial and hospitable. My host, long a 
feelings in my Sherbro’ men, whose country lies immediately | sojourner amongst the natives, had lost dependence upon the 
beyond. The abundance of beasts of prey—of chimpanzees, | luxuries of life; but a welcome, and what Tombo afforded, 
geckos, and of elephants—in the shelter of the mountain fo-| was at my service. ‘To seize the opportunity offered by the 
rests, was affirmed by those who spoke as eye-witnesses. remnant of daylight, a walk was proposed into the forest, 

In passing over the bar* at the mouth of the river, here| whose advanced-guards of shrubs crept to the skirts of the 
some miles in width, the boat ran a-ground: my men threw | little village. Near the spacious wooden house of the master 
off their waist-cloths, and, uttering a loud cry, leaped over-|stood a few huts of Timmanees, from one of which a beautiful 
board from either side, all at the same instant ; some, a intelligent little fellow, named Rinka, apparently five 
in the shoal water, lifted the boat on their shoulders, whilst | years of age, with a polished complexion of the deepest black, 
two swam astern and pushed it onwards, | Was summoned to bear my fowling-piece. 

The sheet of water now divided into two channels, and sub-| We first stepped into the workshop of a Foulah blacksmith. 
sequently into three, forming the Bunce, the Rokel, and the|On the bare ground sat the workman; his fine face shaded 
Port Logo rivers. On the right we left Bance Island; a spot| by plaited ringlets falling to the shoulder, and issuing from 
peculiarly interesting, as demonstrating to the blacks the| beneath a huge peaked cap of different-coloured cloths. His 
happy influence of the British in destroying the slave-trade. ample folds of white drapery spread on the dust. His legs, 

In the memory of many, this island was the principal fac-| encased to the knee in indigo-dyed calico, of voluminous capa- 
tory, and, as it may be termed, the bonded warehouse for|city, and thence bare to the feet, were expanded ; and be- 
slaves destined to the West Indian and American markets. |tween them lay the primitive bellows of two calabashes, sur- 
Within the walls of a building, still existing, were crowded | mounted by loose skins, and connected by two bamboo tubes, 
together the condemned criminal, the kidnapped neighbour, with a bamboo muzzle. A small heap of charcoal glowed be- 
the wife and child of the avaricious, the captive of war, and|fore him, as, by pumping the goat-skins alternately, he poured 
the transgressing Bundoo-girl. Its use is now of a more|upon it a continuous stream of air. I was shown some proofs 
wholesome character : it is a timber factory. ot his ingenuity in repairing different articles of European 

We soon left behind many a spot of familiar, but unpliant| manufacture. 
name, as Marra-Bump, and Tagrim, employed by white men| By the river side I perceived a bait for the alligators, or 
for timber wharfs. At an island, bearing unwittingly, the |crocodiles, as they may be perhaps more scientifically called, 
poetical appellation of Tasso, large ships were loading in the| from the difference between them and the American. ‘Two 
same trade ; this river being navigable for brigs —s miles| upright posts fixed into the sand, sustained the weight of a 
above Freetown. Here stands the residence of an English |dead hog stretched across, and suspended by the feet. The 
gentleman, who spends his days remote from all but casual|smell attracted swarms of these terrible reptiles; and above 
imtercourse with white men, and surrounded by a faithful po-|sixteen might be counted at one time, biting at the carcase, 
pulation of Timmanees. He was described as of the most|and by their hollow roar inviting additional guests. The hog 
cultivated taste, of singular talent, first-rate education, and|had been found dead. Some Timmanee servants were sus 
excellent heart: amongst Europeans, a barrister of unusual | pected of having poisoned. it in the hope of being permitted to 
power and legal knowledge ; amongst his black subjects, an|eat the flesh, when useless as food to the more fastidious 
idolized chief. He indulges in literary habits where none| white man: that dishonesty might have no chance of reward, 
else ramped understood a letter of the alphabet. ‘I noticed |the body had been placed as a bait for the crocodiles, and 
that lis house, with projecting eaves and two stories, main- many an opportunity for a rifle-shot was the consequence. 
tained becoming dignity over the mud huts of the Tassonians. | These animals are found measuring from fourteen to eighteen 

* Th RP : . feet in length; their armour is nearly black, and in most 

e peculiarity in the bars of African rivers, and the cause,|places impenetrable to a musket-ball. 
are well explained by that excellent geographer, Malte Brun. We entered the bush-path, amongst the countless trees, 
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shrubs, and flowers, whose beautiful arrangement seemed ra- peculiarities; but unwilling or unable, from want of residence, 
ther the effect of taste and plan, than the caprice of nature./to remark their unpretending goodness. In their progress 
One flowering shrub particularly attracted my attention; it|through the rude villages, they have unwisely delighted to 
rather resembled the maple of our hedges, in mode of growth \display pomp, and make ostentatious show of their presents to 
and size, but was studded with flowers of singular and sur-|excite respect: of course, the head-men and chiefs, seeing 
passing loveliness ; they were shaped like the primrose, but boxes of tobacco and rum, pistols and beads, gunpowder and 
larger. Bright orange in the throat faded into sulphur co-| cotton cloth, naturally expect a portion in return for their own 
lour, which again deepened at the circumference of the petal expense in maintaining and lodging the traveller and his re- 
into a brilliant purple. Skeins of countless purple stamens, |tinue. The traveller returns to England, writes his book, 
in silken threads, tipped with orange anthers, fallmg towards abuses the humble hut and spare diet of those who gave him 
the ground, streamed out far in the slightest current of air, | their best, and loudly complains of their exorbitant demands. 
enveloping the shrub with a web of floating rays. Do you take no presents: if you offer them, they will be ac- 

Already legions of gray parrots, high out of shot, were|cepted; if you only thank your entertainers for their hut and 
crossing the island on return to their wonted abodes, and filled | their food, you will not meet with less kindness; and each 
the forest with their screams, warning us to return whilst it) house will be equally open to receive you. ‘Their palaces 
was yet daylight. It is the habit of these noisy birds to for-| boast no furniture; they sleep on the ground; a mat serves 
sake the spot of their night’s rest.at sunrise, seeking some instead of a door. You will eat with them as they eat,—a 
distant forest during the day, and uniformly winging their little boiled rice, a sprinkling of palm-oil, a draught of water 
way back in interminable flocks before sunset. We con-|from a calabash. If you cannot be content with this, do not 
tinued, however, to advance, finding it impossible to end ajgo. For themselves they seldom have more. What they 
walk rife with enchanting scenery; and we threaded the|have they will give freely. Offer nothing in return; but, 
narrow bush-path until we reached a dwelling situated on an| when you revisit to England, see whether even acquaintances 
open isthmus, the abode of retainers of my host. Here we|will at all times welcome you uninvited to their houses, be 
suffered a short delay. We had waded through some shal-| happy in supporting you with the best they have as long and 
lows, almost alive with captured fish; and the services of a/as often as you choose to stay with them, and desire no re- 
civil woman, who washed our feet and dried our shoes, de-| turn.” 
tained us until continuance of daylight was hopeless. It be-| Before retiring to rest, the ravages of the little boog-a- 
came advisable to secure the escort of a Timmance; and,|boog* were shown me. This ant, so small as to be nearly 
trusting to his acquaintance with the intricate path, and his| invisible, excepting when streaming in thousands in a line up 
better experience in night-walks through the bush, we com-|the wall from floor to floor, eats away the wood-work of the 
menced our return. |door and window-frames; in course of time leaving nothing 

We had not proceeded far when we were involved in dark-| but a coating of hardened paint. Much of the wainscoting 
ness. Our rashness, however, was amply repaid. The splen-|had thus been rendered a mere shell that crumbled on pres- 
dour of a walk at night through an African forest cannot be|sure from the finger. The intolerable persecution which I 
conceived. All is black above, but brightness glows beneath; suffered here from the minute sand-flies or fleas made me 
the ground, wherever a space occurred between trees, ap-|almost desire the entrance of the travelling ant. During the 
peared carpeted with faint fire, too faint to disperse the| night, the chamber was perfumed by the humble substitute 
gloom; decayed animal and vegetable matter became playful |for a candle; it consisted of a bow] filled with the thick 
with phosphorescence; small flames glimmered upon the) fragrant red palm-oil, with a lump of cotton immersed and 
matting of fallen leaves and rotten wood. \lighted. 

Some amusing incidents took place. Once, after an inter-| In the morning, a cake of vegetable butter, growing on the 
val of complete obschrity, as we groped onwards, treading| island, was put into my hands. In size and shape it resem- 
closely and silently upon the footsteps of our guides, two eyes) bled a thin cheese; its consistency and colour were perfectly 
were seen a little in front, fearfully glaring on the party. such as would have resulted from a mixture of white soap 
The first and most probable surmise was, that they belonged |and pounded slate. The flavour, which I could scarcely pre- 
to a leopard, and that the animal, whose audadity is too con-| vail on myself to assay, might have belonged to the same un- 
stantly experienced to be doubted, awaited our coming. The | desirable compound. 
black man with a gun advanced; the light arose from two} A large lump of Indian rubber—caoutchouc—lay on the 
projecting ends of a rotten branch ofa fallen tree. The little | table, also the produce of Tombo. This article, at present 
boy, Rinka, proved the most efficient guide; in several in-| acquiring a high value amongst our importations, is not here 
stances his power of detecting the scarcely trodden path | made an article of commerce. Like almost every other pro- 
seemed an instinct, and once his quick perception alone pro-|duce of the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, it is scarcely 
bably saved us from a night’s sleep in the bush. | ks own to exist, or is entirely neglected. It grows plenti- 

On regaining the abode of my excellent host, he favoured | fully, and may be easily obtained by making incisions into 
me with much and interesting information respecting the people) the tree from which it flows, like cream, into calabashes tied 
amongst whom he resided, and those whom I purposed visit-| underneath; it hardens within a few hours. 


ing. Atasimple repast of grilled fowl, rice, and cassada—|} My intention had been to make a little excursion to Port 
for simple tastes are soon acquired amongst those who know} Logo, the capital of a chief with whom our Government 
no other—numerous illustrative anecdotes were given with a| maintained friendly relations. No difficulty could attend the 
judgment and force of application creditable even to onejattempt; that town being much accustomed to the English, 
whose observation had extended through a series of years.|and at this very moment it was the residence of a missionary. 
He spoke favourably of the independent tribes, who generally |It lay a day’s journey up the Port Logo river. But my 
suffer under the most unsparing condemnation. Men edu-| good host at Tombo persuaded me that, by altering my plan 
cated in more refined countries are childishly unwilling to|and ascending the Rokel, which branches off to the east 
concede much to a negro, and scarcely allow a greater share|through the three kingdoms of Ali Carlie, Be Simera, and 
of intellect to the African than to his fellow-denizen of the! Ba Cobelo, more novelty, more variety, and less sophistication 
woods, the baboon. A false pride in the advantages of civi-|would present themselves. Not being the stated residence 
lised life leads too many to seek for the vices alone, and to|of any white men, but remote from their intercourse, in 
overlook the simple and primitive virtues, of those who pre-|the heart of an independent population, and approached 
serve for our observation the habits of their ancient fore-| through the territories of other tribes, the town of Magbelly 
fathers. A black man could not even comprehend the mean-|(or Macbaillie, as the whites of Sierra Leone christen itt) 
ing of that endless list of vices which refinement invests and | would prove peculiarly interesting. It was the extreme point 
patronises; could he do so, it may be doubted whether he! in the interior to which white men might venture, a Purrah, 
would feel harmed by the censure of English moralists. My | or law of exclusion, forbidding further advance. A Timmanee 
friend spoke to the following effect : town, it had fallen under the sway of the potent black 
“ You are about to trust yourself amongst men whom you! monarch, Ali Carlie, of the Logos; and although, according 
have been accustomed to hear termed savages. These savages|to refined negro policy, still enjoying the nominal rule of Pa 
I have known and trusted for many years. I dwell in the|Souba, the old Timmanee Head-man under its original king 
midst of them; no white man lives near my island, yet my 
person is as safe as if protected by volumes of statutes. I 
should consider it a favour if you would try an experiment! * Of the different species of termes, or great white ant of Africa, 
upon them: for its result I can answer. Go amongst them,|none appeared white, as the name would indicate. Their horny 
and claim their hospitality, without carrying a single present. | skins varied from light brown to a dark hue, approaching black. 
Travellers have given false impressions of these people in| + It is a curious circumstance that, in Sierra Leone the whole of 
every way: passing through them, and noting their worst) the white residents, with few exceptions, bear Scotch names. 
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Ba Cobelo, yet the principle diplomatic and warrior sons of 
the conqueror lived in it, to waich and regulate the conduct 
of the gray-haired Pa. I might therefore, perchance, be 
enabled to witness negro diplomacy and policy. 

It happened that, on rising, I found my host already risen, 
and that he had for some time been engaged with a gentle- 
man from the interior. This gentleman lived at the Ultima 
Thule of white men. Sixteen years’ residence on the western 
coast, marked by assistance of the most valuable kind to the 
kings above-named, and an adoption of Timmanee language, 
mode of life, and habits, together with, it was said, so total a 
separation from white men that he would not eat with them,* 
had procured him a degree of favour from the native chiefs 
which others would vainly seek. He kindly took an interest 
in my desire to examine personally the character and habits! 
of an untaught community, and urged my adopting the pro-) 
posal of my excellent host. He had obtained the grant of 
an island several miles beyond the line of exclusion; and 
being on the best terms, and in frequent correspondence with 
those most powerful chiefs, Ba Cobelo and Be Simera, in 
whese territories his island lay, invited me to venture upon| 
a visit to himself, and promised his company and protection | 
still further, to the stupendous fall of the river Rokel, below 
Meconta, the capital of the negro monarch. 

My new friend, to whom my memory will feel grateful 
for attentions unsought and unrequited, left Tombo, after 
giving his advice and invitation. My host kindly offered a 
boat and servants for my use during my absence up the 
river; and, having liberally added to my little store of pro- 
visions, and commanded his men to regard me as their sole 
master, and in all things to render implicit obedience, took 
leave, with a cordial expression of wishes for a pleasant ex- 
cursion, and a safe return to Tombo. My boat once more 
launched on the bosom of the beautiful Rokel. 





CHAPTER XX. 
VISIT TO THE COUNTRY OF THE TIMMANEES. 


Departure for Magbclly.—River Voyage.—Arrival at Magbelly.— 
novel reception.—Da-boo.—Sago —His departure for the 
Foulah capital—A Queen cook.—King Ali Carlie—A Negro 
chancellor.—A Timmance town.—Dress.—Feteesh and charms. 
—Armour of a Timmanee warrior—Polygamy.—Ansumana 
Camera.— Management of wives.—A hint.—Occupations of 
wives—Pa Souhba—His magical beard.—An aceident.— Ali 
Mama Caba.—King of Rokel.—Religious conversation —Town 
of Rokel.—Cunto Moro.—Value of a tall viceroy.—Negro war- 
fare-—Fatalism.—A black man’s opinions of whites.—Customs. 


“The African has been pointed out as the connecting link be- 


tween the Homo Sapiens and his supposed originator, the Ouran- 
Outang.” ' 


My indefatigable crew continued pulling at the oars from 
morning to night without cessation, or other refreshment 
than the customary cold rice and water. We passed, with- 
out landing, many native villages on each side of the 
stream; amongst them Rosa and Maharra, mentioned by 
Major Laing. Several “slave towns,”—collections of huts 
solely inhabited by slaves,j and the property of wealthy or 
warlike Timmanees,—were shown me. As from time to time 
we came in sight of villages, the dark and wild looking in- 
habitants flocked together upon the banks to gaze on the 
white man, whose own curiosity sympathised with theirs. 
About five hours above Tombo, a large and apparently im- 
portant town spread its huts on the summit of the left bank 
of the river. It afforded the first specimen of negro fortifi- 
cation I had yet witnessed. The low wicker wall, coarsely 
mudded, which ran round its entire circumference, proved the 
needlessness of artillery in their sieges. The chief, and a 
throng of men, women, and children, poured through the open- 
ing in the wall to look at us. My men pulled to the opposite 
side of the stream; but would give no reason for doing so. 





* A statement disproved in my own experience. 


tA Timmanee humanely, and with good policy, often gives a 
town and district to his slaves. Excepting in name, and a 


ment of a small tax, they are virtually free and independent. If 
deserving, they are ultimately adopted into the tribe. One private 
individual, Mammadoloo, had four slave-towns. 


To try the effect of an unexpected salute, I stood up in the 
boat, and discharged my fowling-piece. In a few seconds 
the space was completely cleared, governor and people 
having made a disorderly retreat into the town. 

Sometimes the bush country opened into meadows of long 
grass, bordered by palms, sulphur wood, red wood, teak, and 
other common trees; but the domestic plantain and banana 
seldom refreshed the eye. After wearing out the day in 
continued progress, we pursued our voyage through some 
hours of darkness; and the men began to despair of reaching 
Magbelly that night. I lay exhausted on the boat, too weary 
to feel further curiosity. The horizontal showers of fire- 
flies* that spangled the woods with their capricious flame, 
the roar of alligators, the dance-song and hollow tomtom that 
broke upon the ear as we passed hidden villages, and even 
the bold recitative of my men whose chorus was often re- 
turned through the gloom by unseen savages, had ceased to 
stimulate. 

A violent concussion awoke me. The boat had struck 
upon one of the numerous ledges of rock which, occurring 
from this point for several miles, have earned for the river 
the native name of Robung-Dakel, or the “river of reefs,” 
corrupted into Rokel. An hour’s scraping on these reeis, 
over which the boat was frequently lifted, as before, by main 
force, ended our long voyage, by bringing us between two 
principal towns of the Timmanees, Magbelly and Rokel. The 
first of these was my destination. I speculated on my re- 
ception. I had been assured of hospitality. My host at Tombo 
had recommended me to seek the hut of Sago, the favourite 
son of King Ali Carlie, the conqueror of Magbelly, in_pre- 
ference to that of Pa Souba, the old headmen, who enjoyed 
less real authority, although more. ostensible power. The 
black king himself was at war with the Lokkos, a few miles 
distant. I selected Sago as my patron; having been in- 
structed to enter his house, and claim every possible accom- 
modation. I moreover learned that, should any other hut 
please me better, the owners would be turned out without 
ceremony. 

Whilst meditating on futurities which a few moments 
would realize, my captain cried “Hear da! big town live 
here ;” but nothing could be seen or heard; yet we were 
gliding under a large and fortitied town. The man possessed 
more acute hearing, and, in answer to some one, uttered a 
loud cry. A rapid dialogue soon ensued between himself and 
the Magbellite; in which I could only understand the words 
Sago, Pootah, and Rocamp—the two latter signifying “a 
white man,” and “ Sierra Leone.” The boat struck ashore, 
and a storm of colloquy ensued; both parties being still invi- 
sible. When the storm subsided, interpretation followed. 
Da-boo, Sago’s relative, had been on watch, had heard the 
oars, and hailed. Informed of the Pootah’s arrival, he had 
granted permission to land, and departed for torches. Jt had 
rained much ; and shivering, even in Africa, I threw a cloak 
round me, and stepped ashore, as Da-boo returned with a 
crowd of attendants. 

The torches flung their glare upon a short, sturdy man, 
whose heavy, square, ebony tace proved him no Foulah; al- 
though his peaked cap and loose Mahometan dress proclaimed 
him a convert to the faith. Da-boo extended his hand, slightly 
touching my palm, in the cold but usual form of salutation, 
and greeted me with the Timmanee phrase, “ Kurio pa.” The 
men were left to follow with the small luggage, which under- 
went from mere curiosity an examination that might have 
shamed a custom-house officer. Da-boo was a Jearned man, @ 
“ book-man,” and might have passed for a Marabout. Tra- 
vels down to the British settlement had enriched this negro 
Cadi with a little English, and he was proud of his know- 
ledge; yet, like a true lawyer, he spoke seldom, excepting 
when inspired by the magic, or “ feteesh” of a fee. 

Nothing presented analogy to European experience. As- 
cending the rugged river bank, and entering the midst of 
huddled huts, much like white-ant hills, Da-boo threaded 
through the labyrinth, to a small, semicircular, open space. 
It was surrounded by the royal residences. He advanced to 
the most stately hovel in the centre of the curve; when he 
anonsumeniousty pushed aside the coarse mat, and we entered 
the abode of the great Sago. It was merely a single circular 
shed, covered with a conical thatched roof, supported by posts, 
and bound by that natural rope, the rattan. Its walls were 





* Two species were abundant ; one large, and often flitting over 


y-| the highest trees; the other, smaller, and darting over the surface of 


the ground. The light from the last was permanent, and similar to 
that of a glow-worm ; but the first gave out bright flashes at regular 
intervals only. 
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red mud, its floor was mud,—its sole furniture consisted of 
two raised banks of hard mud. On one of these, as on a sofa, 
lay Prince Ansumana Sago, and his favourite spouse ; both in 
profound slumber. The glare of Da-boo’s torch awakened the 
tall warrior, who, on hearing that a Pootah had arrived from 
Rocamp, sat up deliberately, passed a cotton round his loins, 
rose, and, with a courtesy and dignity, motioned a welcome. 
His lady after “wrapping a mantle round her,” departed to 
order refreshments: for, although the hour was late, Sago 
invited me to eat. A polyglot conversation followed. His 
house, or any other in the town, was at my disposal. His 
mud couch was abandoned for my reception; a few sticks 
piled in the centre of the floor were lighted, and had scarcely 
filled the royal hut, which boasted neither chimney nor win- 
dow, with smoke, when sundry important and grim person- 
ages, roused from their mud mattresses by curiosity to see the 
white stranger, grouped around. 

Sago’s hospitality had been claimed at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. At day-break he was destined to depart for the modern 
El Dorado,* Teemba, capital of the Foulahs, Having been 
foiled in an attempt to visit Teemba with Mungo Park’s 
guide, and being now some way on the road towards it, I 
eagerly claimed permission to accompany ; in hopes of enjoy- 
ing the unusual protection of Sago’s escort, and of finding no 
difficulty in reaching Timbuctoo when once admitted so far 
into the Foulah country. The dangers of the “path” were 
urged against the undertaking—the difficult bush—swollen 
rivers, and swamps, already harassing from the rains. 1) 
accepted the difficulties. The wily negro, prompted and| 
supported by all present, used a different argument. He said 
it would be necessary to visit the camp of Ali Carlie, and} 
obtain permission to pass through his territories. [He would) 
“love” the white man, and certainly keep him by his side for| 
some months. Lastly, the Foulah king would not receive a| 
white man, especially without large presents, and those which 
I had brought were few and unworthy. Jealous exclusion of 
Europeans from the interior forms a great point in Negro 
policy, and I had already arrived at the limits defined by the 
“ purrah” or “ law of nations.” 

The royal banquet entered, with its cook. It consisted of 
a fowl hastily killed, split and burnt, and boiled rice, copi- 
ously flavoured with palm-oil. Some palm-oil had been 
boiled with a luscious herb, like parsley ; honouring me with| 
a taste of the celebrated “ palaver-sauce,” a sauce produced 
at friendly conferences, or “ palavers,” between kings and 
great men,—in fact, at Negro diplomatic dinners. The cor- 
pulent cook, profuse with symptoms of kitchen heat, advanced, 
took my hand, and saluted. Her front teeth, chipped away 
into the shape of awls, showed her love of ornament. She 
proved to be Sago’s mother; the old favourite queen of King 
Ali Carlie—now promoted to the office of cooking, and of 
tending his younger queens. Sago’s fingers and mine soon 
met in friendly intercourse amongst the rice and oil; and 
mutual good will being thus established, I was left to enjoy 
the novel repose of a hard mud bank. Fatigue is master of 
the ceremonies to sleep, and an introduction at once took 
place. Upon the opposite mud bank lay two young slaves: 
my entrance had awakened them; they simply turned to look 
at me, but did not rise. In the morning when I awoke they 








implies comparative youth and immediate inferiority, no son 
can succeed the father as chief. Perhaps, too, their peculiar 
scorn for slavery may create a jealousy of hereditary power. 
Da-boo is a remarkable man. His intellectual ascendency 
and influence are everywhere acknowledged : distant nations, 
even the Foulahs, respect his decisions. Pa Souba I discc« 
vered to be a mere instrument of his guiding. Da-boo per- 
sisted in asserting perfect knowledge of English law, as well 
as that of the Soosoos, Foulahs, Timmanees, and Bulloms, 
Unluckily, he explained ; “ All law was simple, and the same 
throughout the world—an enforcement of justice and equity :” 
his practice, however, rather differed from his definition. I 
have been highly amused, whilst his guest, by the sly visits 
of anxious plaintiffs in the morning to the hovel of this negro 
judge, followed by those of equally sly defendants: each pru- 
dently prefacing his entreaty for justice by a present, and 
cautiously drawing from beneath his cotton and tobacco, salt, 
or kola-seeds. Then, as we reclined at noon at the gate of 
judgment, under the rude piazza upon mud banks, the impar- 
tial face of Da-boo satisfied each. After listening calmly to 
the quarrelsome “ palaver” of both parties, Da-boo would 
close the palaver with a speech fluently spoken, and in a so- 
norous voice. To the wondering crowd he was evidently 
eloquent; even from the lips of the attentive Mahometan he 
would draw an occasional “ Bis-millah!” As each clandes- 
tine interview with the litigants brought him fresh presents, 
Da-boo generally deferred judgment: he told me that the case 
which I heard argued, one of “ debt palaver,” would probably 
require daily hearings and daily presents for many. moons. 
Magbelly was mentioned as the furthest point to which 
white men were freely allowed to penetrate. The blacks 
profess strong dread of white man’s cupidity. This exclusion 
is enforced lest a knowledge of the resources of the country, 
particularly of its camwood forests, should tempt to conquest 
or fraud. According to my informant, white men would shed 
blood for the smallest gain :—* White man love drink blood, 
love kill him brother. When white man fight he kill: love 
blood-palaver* too much.” Excepting at the sacking of a 
town, the negro warrior is more intent on capturing slaves 
than on slaughter. A warfare of years may depopulate terri- 
tories, with the loss of but few lives. 
Magbelly, I found to be a fortifiedtown. A wall of wicker- 
work, plastered with mud, runs round the greater part of its 
circuit ; a formidable bulwark to a negro. Small outlets, bar- 
ricaded at night by a few stakes, serve as common entrances 
in peace, and sally-ports in war. The defence mainly con- 
sists in the narrow paths approaching it through the forest, 
winding in many curves, and allowing the advance of a single 
man only ata time. ‘They are generally blocked by vegeta- 
tion, requiring the use of a pioneer’s cutlass. The town is 
completely hidden from sight at a distance of a few yards. 
Once approached, however, (and in sudden surprisals African 
strategy consists,) so that a lighted bamboo torch can be jerked 
over the low wall upon the dry boughs and thatch of the 
dersely-crowded huts, conflagration rapidly spreads, and anni- 
hilates the whole town. PF 
The huts, aggregated so that a passage through them is 
not always easy, and arranged without the slightest order, are 
square, or sometimes circular, of stakework matted and mud- 





had already left the hut. 

The nation of the Timmanees is extensive and powerful, 
bordering each bank of the Rokel, touching the Soosoos of the 
Scarcies, and the territory of the Foulahs to the north and 
east. The chiefs of Sierra Leone, King Jemmy, King Ni- 
ambana, Pa Demba, and others, who ceded the peninsula to 
the British, were of this nation. They are divided into three 
tribes,—the Port Logos, Timmanees, and Krangos. Ali Car- 
lie, ¢ the king of the first, is the Napoleon of the tribe, and, b 
conquest or diplomacy, has acquired fame and enlarged his 
dominion. The town of Magbelly is one of Ali Carlie’s 
acquisitions ; and his usurped authority is maintained by the 
residences of his most warlike and influential relations. His 
sons, Sago, Mammadoo, Camera the eldest, or “ the old man,” 
(really only twenty-four or five years of age,) and his brothers, 
live at Magbelly; and, what is most important, Da-boo, his 
nephew, and probable successor to the diadem: for the Tim- 
manees hold age in such respect, that as the very name of son 





* A sailor, named Adams, is, I believe, the only living English- 
man who has reached Teemba. 
t Ali Carlie, a corruption of “ Al Caadi,” the supreme judge—a 
permanent title; not, as Major Laing explains it, “ Father of his 
People,” a name earned by an individual on account of his paternal 


ded. They generally boast but one chamber; sometimes, a 
partial division is effected by a low wall inside the hut. In- 
clined planes of mud are the sole seats and resting-places; 
mats suspended at the entrance, the only door; a cutlass, 
calabashes, and an iron pot, obtained from the Foulahs, or 
even from the English, with rude oblong baskets for holding 
salt, constitute the furniture. Each hut usually boasts a 
clumsy piazza, with mud couches. Here, upon the grass 
mats, or in net-work hammocks of palm-rope, the indolent 
inhabitants recline throughout the day, sleeping much ; the 
younger girls, and even matrons, playing some easy game, as 
the favourite Kyungeebel, or game of palm-nuts; or holding 
gossip-palaver ; or listening, with the intentness of children, 
to fables of wily old goats, false-hearted leopards, or garrulous 
elephants. wie 

Their dress partakes of the most ultra simplicity, and of the 
Foulah drapery, according as the individuals are pagan or 
converts. But the females, in every instance, cling to the 
“ simplex munditiis” which is found in all other —. = 
cepting the scarf of the Foulah, and the mantilla of the Jaloft. 

* The word © palaver” seldom refers to speaking—it is of uni- 
versal inden, a universal category; TCs ens, — 
“ Sauce-palaver,” is abuse. “ Wet-palaver,” 18 rain. allows- 











rule. Pa or Ba signifies lord or father. Fatima Breeman is the 
matronymic of the present Ali Carlie. 
PART U.—no, 43. 51 











palaver,” an execution. “ Marry-palaver,” a wedding. “ Child. 
palaver,” a birth. 
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Children, and nearly all unmarried of either sex, appear|assisted a calabash of a certain size, full of water, to a certain 
abroad unclothed; and full-grown unwedded women patronize | distance, without spilling it. Whilst one day conversing with 
no dress, further than the tuntungee, an ornamental narrow |the “ old man” Camara, the king's eldest son, upon European 
sash. Strings, however, of sonorous beads, loosely encircling | customs, he inquired closely concerning our gracious monarch 
the waist; many a sparkling necklace, with many a bracelet|as to how many bars of rum and tobacco a subject gave upon 
and silver band above the ancle, and beads and ivory rings|calling at his hut and claiming hospitality; together with 
profusely interwoven with the hair, flatter the graceful mai-| matters equally interesting to a negro prince. “And how 
den’s simple vanity. These bead-belts round the body are|many wives has the white man’s king !” said he through the 
the badges of the sex, put on the female infant, and never|interpreter. ‘Only one,” I replied. “ My father,” cried he 
abandoned under the cotton wrapper of the mother. I have} starting up, and looking with pride upon the black group,— 
sat looking with admiration at the indefatigable parent,|* my father has eighty-seven wives! but, then, Ali Carlie is 
threading ‘ook and weaving them into bands of beautiful|a great king—a great warrior! How,” resumed the prince 
mosaic patterns to the width of three or four inches, for the|“‘can the white man’s king live with one wife! Can one 
waist of her little daughter, scarcely a couple of spans in/|beat his rice and sift his rice, build his house, take care of his 
length ; for the circlet of bead is placed on the child soon}*funkey,’ (or store-room,) and nurse his children!” J replied 
after its birth. Mothers wear long cotton cloths, of various|that many a white gentleman found one wife more than he 
dyes, sometimes as high as the shoulders. The men throw a|could comfortably control. Camara waved his wife-whip, and 
small cotton round the loins; by the wealthy, who generally |showed that with that “ greegree,” or talisman, a white man 
become converts, the Mussulman costume of the Foulah is| would find littie difticulty in preserving order amongst an 
occasionally worn. A compromise between the two, a smock-|rational number. Custom leaves no scope for jealousy nd 
frock, rudely dyed in yellow or blue patterns, is most common|tween the many wives. Where marriage takes place at so 
— the better classes. The material is of native manu-|early an age as eleven or twelve, or captivity breaks up a 
acture. ie . family, the fine tie of sisterly affections can never be 
The most striking ornaments of a Timmmanee are his fe-| in pnd Ny The warmth if heart thus checked hen 
teeshes, greegrees, amulets, talismans, and charms.* His neck | amongst the sister-wives and exhibits the only happy result 
is loaded with greegrees; he sometimes carries the hair of|of a distressing practice. I have noted the peculiar tender- 
some dead man of good fame. A square red leather case,|ness displayed by the old queen towards her little charge 
containing a relic, or a sentence of grammaree, from the pen) the king’s youngest bride, just captured from the hostile tribe 
of the Marabout, or Foulah bookman, reposes on his breast.|of the Lokkos; a gentle, bashful girl of eleven years of age 
Purchased with a handful of salt or gunpowder, or a few ko-| And few sights could be more interesting than Quia and 
las, he would not part with it for an armoury of Birmingham | Brigas, young wives of Daboo, ever together; and when 
—_, The Timmanee religious faith exhibits a singular’ sitting or walking, encircling each other with their arms. A 
ee ee Baa Je Bac are — ys ane for) wife may be bought at any age. Tobacco, worth a few pence, 
ally pean rage ge ag Ae sed £0 aes ceasion- might have united me in the indissoluble bonds of tnatrimony 
: P rinciple is joined to a vague|to children of two or three years, with the sacred sanction of 
acknowledgment of Allah,and his prophet Mammadoo. The|their parents. Even before a child is born, a present to the 
leopard’s tooth, suspended at the wrist, is not often seen:| parents will purchase a contingent interest in it. If a girl 
amongst the Kroos it is universal as a charm; amongst the|it comes into the world already a wife. In all ‘these cases 
—— it a royal relationship or royal favour. The| the mother tends them until six or seven years of age, when 
— : as — game of the king, none dares to' they are assigned to the care of sister-wives: they become 
y ut permission, or without presenting the teeth | independent spouses at eleven or twelve.* Their treatment 
= skin — ee He generally, however, honours|appears kind; jealousy, and even revenge for infidelity, is 
e man who has killed one, with a tooth; a species of royal | usually contented with flogging the lady, and selling the male 
order of merit. The war-dress of the T 7 arm in hie te c i 
dr f the T'immanee warrior has} offender. A great man carries in his hand an uxorial whip: 
never been described: it is unique. As capture, and not|Pa Souba never seemed to lay it down for a m t rn 
slaughter, is the object of war, defensive armour is adopted|man’s comfort depends upon the number and catia ie f hi 
accordingly. The narrow bush-paths prevent battle array ;| wives: hired servants are unknown, and male ae a - 
—_ ena . re in the Re yt ees his| discharge the duties of the women. Their many ihe Np 
a my own has pro y ere this been| pl s i Talki : : 
sO eee or death are the heme of the dilem- Pa’ Souba's Saude tan mein Sag i of 
= Ae goon assured me his people always fix upon the/| the customary check to intrusion—the word “mooradee,” “I 
ast; which may be doubted. Now, to avoid the iron grasp|am busy,” with which a Ti y imes 
; Y ] Q ’ immanee woman can at all times 
of the cunning adversary, who, hidden by a neighbouring| prev h y S ri 
1eigh g| prevent the entrance even of her husband,—lI found a wife 
ekane tense ase ta weds — toe ge ’ ready | sedulously boiling rice and fat for the old Head-man. A song 
) rw: wanderer from behind, and throw | attracted me. In front of another hut w 0 of his young 
hie’ the Fiesmam ind, } t - In front of another hut were two of his young 
a ra orn mage iho: ge —_ ~ — - _ pec sie + rice, alternately darting up and striking down 
the nape of the neck, and each heel wears a fearful spur; and elder! wg ang ith eo ce erg thes bomen de 
from the back, where the most formidable attacks are mad Bie ong hype ie gy oh gear Pager ae 
seilinidis Gaudin muah te & teats rade, | wet mud on the wicker walls. Further on, another wife of 
Shsuld on enemy, essen. Pai granth t round the waist.|the old Pa Souba was sifting the rough rice upon a mat in a 
detente — inevitably be a s so armed, and|current of air; whilst one more, sitting under the piazza of 
ices oie ta " epi ei the adjoining dwelling, spun the cotton into thread with the 
Bo mee Ve a, = _ - olution in other customs| simple machinery of the distaff, 
rs) or ‘f ° q . ° 
(any habia, bat. extebliched aosial selctions invchving’ eneshet |onee’ eter ca haa PaTSet js teak the Alia fslings 
at present unfortunately urge its continuance. Weees a “es Ohjee eatin: tele tee ae eee 
endl Gh & henlend Ee celtteanmens ant ones . e-| be an object of pride ; but the mother absorbs the affection, — 
Shah celle of saiatieee Walieosn tae ane gone - and naturally ; for the father has a herd of sons to neglect, 
slavery essentially disturb it. Females have no en oo ~ rake ietke Mec lie aoe Agnes ste goat lr el 
civilised countries, of procuring their their own livelihood. If| he ati ibat oe Santaetin nd tonne be cae 
women captives in war did not enjoy the protection of a hus- gs hag individuality, and her name he invariably 
band, slavery or starvation would await them. Again, physi cape Se ae fen ene Deen Deo sas Oe 
cal developement favours the evil custom. A wernay : ysi-| of his mother ; none of his sons assuine that of himself: An- 
ge-|sumana Sago, is Samuel, son of Sago, the maternal name. 


nerally aged, and cannot hope to be a mothe i : 
anise Geass on ae wd og ty the age | His half-brother, also Ansumana, by the same rule, is Camara. 


t least twenty | Da-boo, i i i 
wh nagm Dhara gael . yj)! too, was an Ansumana. Marri: S 
bye nat ag ll — ~~ - — her spouse with bnt| important point of life in a Finan lag» er 
from its mother, for three or four years ; oy ented od rg 2 yl a ant lon 
: ; , : ; é of} do, mother’ would i . 
nursing continues until the child can carry upon its head un-| fifteen. “ Kurio ma oe ate oe sa ” 
’ ’ m 


would be the more complimentary address. After a few 














ae : an informed oe intercourse with the natives has in 
8 communicated a tinge of this superstiti i 

—e _ perstition to white} * I have seen several wi vely 

= gil _ . ~ ———— oe adopted the} Barbary, women are reaches fle: valle pF pted Pais 

—— the rT ould have seriously | Travels. Buffon says, ‘In the Deccan boys marr at ten, and 
from their wives at cight yield children.” ; . 
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years, when they are twenty-five or thirty, they can claim 
that most flattering salutation. “ Kurio gaa maamee,”— 
“ How are you, old grandmother ?” 

On rising in the morning, it was intimated to me that the 
Pa Souba was troubled because he had not seen the white 
man. Da-boo conducted me to the mansion of the viceroy, 
through narrow and crooked alleys. The old man was swing- 
ing in his rope hammock, suspended to the eaves of the piazza 
of a hovel remarkably like an outhouse in a farm-yard. Having 
glanced at us, to discover whether a present of rum or tobacco | 
was visible, (for he had heard that the white man had brought 
presents to Magbelly,) and being satisfied, the negro Head- 
man carelessly resumed his posture. Finding that he did not 
deign to regard me, I seated myself on the mud settee in per- 
fect indifference. After a long interval, without changing 
his posture, he muttered some.words, which, it seemed, were 
an inquiry as to what I had brought him. A bar of tobacco* 
and a bottle of rum conciliated the chief: descending from his 
hammock, he took the present and hurried into his hovel to 
hide them in safety. Our interview was short. He simply 
asked the news from Rocamp, and the price of camwood. I 
assured him I was no merchant; and found that the assurance | 














five languages,—Timmanee, Soosoo, Foulah, English, and 
French; yet he had not been in the white man’s settlement 
for forty years, and held his accomplishments lightly. His 
principal topic was religion. He was a convert to the Maho- 
metan faith, as preferable to his native superstitious worship 
of the devil. He said that the Foulah book * was a good 
book ; but that he supposed white man’s book must be better. 
He wished to know it, but had no means. He asked several 
questions respecting the coincidence of the Bible and the 
Koran; whether we believed in Abraham and in Joseph. 
“Joseph,” said he, “ good man too much—good man pass. 
Does white man’s book say so?” At every agreement between 
his book and our own he clapped his hands in delight, turning 
round to his friends and evidently telling them the fact. They 
as evidently urged him to ask an important question, which 
he did after a long preface. He said that it had been hidden 
from the disciples of Mahomet to know the name of the 
mother of Moses; that their Marabouts and most learned 
had allowed the white man to obtain the sacred syllables, and 
entreated me to tell him if this were true. 

| Desire of information, amounting to insatiableness, wel- 


gained for me respect and confidence, as relieving me from comes the lettered Foulahs; their proselytes daily multiply ; 
suspicion of roguery. Pa Souba is a short, square man, with|they teach Arabic and instruct in the Koran. My rest at 


a bleached face and hair almost white. He wore a cotton 
cap and a loose cotton shirt; and bore in his hand a short- 





night has been delayed, and brokensearly in the morning, by 
the loud sing-song of the indefatigable Arabic scholars in a 


handled whip with many thongs, for the benefit of his nume-|school next to Sago’s house. Sitting cross-legged on the 
rous consorts. His beard, plaited and curled, is a talisman: it|ground before a grave master in a similar posture, the little 


bookmen could never discover it; that Allah, as he heard, . 


is singular enough in itself; but he believes, and all believe,|Timmanees read simultaneously lessons traced upon white 
that upon its continuance depend the lives of the old men in| boards shaped like the headstones of a grave, each holding 
the district; if cut off, they would all die. In front of Pa|one with both hands. Armed with a ferule, the Mahometan 
Souba’s hut rose another, without an entrance,—his father's| pedagogue maintains an enviable discipline. The Timmanees 
mausoleum. The blacks reverence the dead, and generally | hold the craft of white men in high esteem. Pa Souba ear- 
bury them under their fire-places, in the centre of their huts. | nestly entreated me to undertake the entirely novel structure 


Rice and salt are annually sprinkled over the graves. lofia bridge across the Rokel, and asked whether it would cost 


White men are so uncommon at Magbelly, that I soon | more than four hundred bars, {—thirty or forty pounds. 
found myself an object of unspeakable terror to the young; | Their belief extended to the credence of any mechanical or 


and it became a humorous amusement to appear suddenly 
amidst a party, and witness their instant dispersion. Nume- 
rous accidents ensued; but one only serious. Leaving the 
house of Mammadoo, one of the king’s almost innumerable 
sons, in turning a corner upon the river-bank, I unexpectedly 
came upon four or five girls who had been drawing water. 
On perceiving the Pootah, all shrieked, dashed down the full 
calabashes from their heads, and darted in different directions. 
One, horror-stricken, sprang backwards, and fell into the 
wide channel of the Rokel; the water was deep at this spot, 
and the rapid current carried her down a short distance, when 
she was rescued by some men who plunged into the stream. 
To no part of the town could I go without witnessing this 
alarm; to the grown men and women the sight was more 
amusing than to myself: mothers, on my approach, would 
drag their children from their hiding-places, and laugh at 
their screams. I found that a white gentleman, a merchant, 
had shortly before came to Magbelly to traffic for camwood, 
and that his appearance excited the same sensation. 

On the opposite bank of the river stands the populous town 
of Rokel, the capital of an independent tribe, whose uncouth 
name defies orthography. Its luckless fate on the preceding 
year, when it was annihilated and the greater part of its 
people captured and sold as slaves, had awakened my interest. 
The king, Ali Mama Caba, a gentle old man, had barely es- 
caped with his life across the river, and has never since 
ventured to return, but dwells in the secure town of his ally 
Ali Carlie. He called upon me, and surprised me with 
tolerably good English and courteous manners. After invi- 
ting me to call upon him, and requesting some rum “ for his 
sick wife,” the universal excuse of the men for desiring a 
liquor forbidden to themselves, the venerable king hastened 
through the town, proudly wielding a bottle in one hand and 
a head of tobacco in the other; his wives gathering round 
him in his progress to congratulate him on his newly-acquired 
wealth. 

The humble hut of the good old king showed more cleanli- 
ness and consequent comfort than any I visited. He spoke 





* A bar is an indefinite quantity, varying in value to the mer- 
chant. The negroes have no metallic currency. Dollars and 
sovereigns would be beaten into ornaments. A bar of tobacco at 
my visit consisted of forty leaves tied together ; a bar of soap, two 
pounds; of rum, a bottle; of blue cotton, two yards. A bar may 
also be paid in gunpowder or salt. The white merchant pays in 
the bar cheapest to himself for the time being; each bar being 
esteemed by the negro of equal value. 





|artificial wonders: Camara was astonished at descriptions of 
ships, of English houses, and especially of windows. Natural 
phenomena were not so readily received. No assertion made 
\any impression, that, in my own country, water became so 
|hard when it was cold that a man might walk upon it. 
“ Tongue,” said he, when I repeated the fact of ice, “ walk 
too much !” 

I took an early opportunity of crossing the river to the 
hapless town of Rokel. My Isles de Los man and Mamma- 
doo accompanied me. The head-man, Cunto Moro, wasa tall 
gaunt negro judiciously selected by the little old king, Ali 
Mamee (or Imaun,) for his power of increasing the revenue 
by his height. The custom is for the townspeople to present 
their governor annually with so much rice as when poured 
over the head shall reach to the mouth. The heap must have 
been much more meagre when the king himself stood up than 
when his long lieutenant served as the standard. Cunto 
Moro held his hand to me, spoke his “ salaam aleikum,” and 
said much of which the interpreter made little imelligible. 
This chief was hospitable, and set about catching a large 
muscovy duck for a present; chasing the bird round the 
court-yard for a considerable time, to the derangement of his 
Mahometan robes. His unsuccessful hunt was abruptly ended 
by the hour of prayer; and leaving the’ duck for a short 
respite, he stepped aside, crossed his arms on his chest, and 
bowing to the east, in the direction of the holy Mecca, chaunt- 
ed the wonted confession of faith, “Allah illa allah Mam- 
moodoo Resoul Allah!” The reverential posture, the clear 
sostenuto tones, and simple modulation of the voice in the 
worship of the Mahometan has a remarkably solemn effect. 
The prayer over, the chace recommenced, and the duck was 
captured and delivered to my man. 

The town of Rokel exhibits the usual mass of small huts 
without arrangement. Cunto Moro, the Head-man, accom- 
panied me through it; he particularly directed my attention 
to the defences on the forest side,—barricades of stout stakes. 
Ruins were intermingled with the huts, and portions of burnt 
wood-work told of an extensive conflagration. The story was 
melancholy. The warlike Sherbro’s to which nation four of 
my men belonged, had recently invaded the territories under 








*“Book” signifies knowledge, science, as well as religion: in 
Sierra Leone, a letter or note. 

+ They have no idea whatever of the construction of an arch. 
Their ravines are passed by the trunks of chance fallen trees; or 
by wading or swimming. 













_ shot, your ball cannot harm me; if he has decreed that I shall 
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their mulatto king, Caulker,* the grand-son of an English- 
man, and had fallen upon the urguarded Rokel, which became 
a prey to the flames. ‘The mercies extended to a stormed 
town are not more tender in Africa than in Europe. The 


CHAPTER XXI. 


VISIT TO THE COUNTRY OF THE TIMMANEES, 


inhabitants, who could not escape across the river to Mag-| Departure for Ro-yel—A natural Harlequin.—A Devil Temple— 


belly, perished or were made slaves; the town was reduced 
to ashes ; the Sherbro’s retreated to their own country loaded 
with spoil, and Rokel immediately rose again. A few weeks 
will suffice for the building of a large capital. . 

A man at this place wearing a “ greegree,” or talisman, 
afforded a good example of fatalism. He maintained that it 
effectually preserved him from danger. He had seen me load 
my fowling-piece with a ball; I raised it, and pointed it at 
him. “ If I tire,” said I, “ the ball will certainly pass through 
your breast, notwithstanding your greegree.” He sturdily de- 
nied this, and requested me to fire; standing before me with 
his naked chest fairly offered. I repeated that he would be 
killed. “If,” said he, “ Allah does not wish that I should be 


die now, some one else will shoot me if you do not. Fire, then, 
white man,” he repeated firmly ; “ fire " ; 

My time was spent at Magbelly in listening to “ palavers,” 
roaming through the town, entering huts that promised to pre- 
sent new sights and customs, or strolling into the adjacent 
forest. Much of my intercourse was with those who could 
not exchange with me many more syllables than the simple 


Superstitions.—Army of marching White Ants.—Ro-yel—Tim. 
manee Debtor.—Painful kindness.—Game of Palm-nuts.—Walk 
to Rosunt.—Grass Field.—Butterflies——The Forty Legs—Ro. 
sunt.—The Falls of the Rokel—Walk through the Forest to 
Rokonta—A Tornado.—Night adventure at Ro-yel.—Proposed 
Expedition to Teemba.—Return to Magbelly.—Pa Souba.—In. 
vitation to b a Timmanee.—A Diplomatic Document.— 
Ba Cabo.—Threat of Detention—An Expedient.—Departure 
from Magbelly—Awkward adventure of my men at Rokel.— 
Song of thé event and Revenge.—Tombo.—Old Ladies at Ma. 
chara.—Devil Rocks.—Fear of Poison.—Hints to travellers in 
Africa. 





“The African has been pointed out as the connecting link be. 
tween the Homo Sapiens and his supposed originator, the Ouran. 
Outang.” 


My intention had necessarily limited itself to a hasty visit 
to Magbelly and Rokel. The gentleman, however, whom I 
had fortunately seen at Tombo, and who enjoyed the exclusive 
privilege of a residence as far in the interior as Ro-yel, had 
not merely flattered me by a complimentary invitation. Early 


salutation ; yet much was learnt. Spinning, plastering, bead- | one morning, at sunrise, | was awakened by a special messen- 


stringing by the women; tailoring, and especially leather-| 
working, by the men, sufficiently excited interest. Timidity 
and gentleness generally marked the reception of the white 
man by the women, whose kindness, however, generally of- 
fered the calabash of water or the friendly kola-seed. The 
value of this eloquent seed has been already mentioned. 

In conversing with different Timmanees, I obtained much 
valuable knowledge respecting the opinions entertained by 
them of white men. They are by no means so favourable as 
those which white men entertain of themselves. Rapacity,| 
encroachment, roguery, and love of blood would, if really cha- 
racteristic of ourselves, justify the jealousy of the black man 
in excluding us from his dominions: unfortunately, their im-| 
pressions have been chiefly derived from the conduct of white | 
slave-dealers, or of uneducated traders, who, in pursuit of 
gain and good bargaining with the natives, have sacrificed 
national repute to their own cupidity. 

It is always interesting to trace similarity of costumes ; 
many Oriental and primitive observances still maintain them-| 
selves amongst the Timmanees. They preserve with all) 
rigour the Jewish ordeal of the water of jealousy ;* but do not 
confine it to cases of suspected fidelity. It establishes the 
guilt or innocence of those accused of any heinous crime, 
particularly of sorcery and witchcraft. The sickening draughts | 
of the “ red water” acquit or condemn, according to the etfect| 
on the system, after the quaffing of many calabashes. 

Their daily “ palavers” illustrate the phrase of sitting at 
the “Gate of Judgment ;” and the descriptions of Eastern 
cities in early ages have often come to my mind, when seeing 
the young maidens drawing water from the spring, bearing it 
home in calabashes on the head, or in the sultry heat of the 
day resting beneath the refreshing shade of a spreading pul- 
lom-tree. 

Like the Egyptians, they guard the bodies of their dead ; 
and if they do not embalm the corpse, they anoint it with 
palin or turtle oil; burying it under their hearths, as the 
most secure resting-place, and annually sprinkling over it 
rice and salt. Like tne Irish at their wakes, the Timmanees 
“make cry,” as it is called, over the deceased ; only inter- 
rupting the wail by copious absorption of brisk palm-wine, or 
of rum if procurable. 

As the Italians and Spaniards have each a tutelary saint, 
so have the Timmanees each a tutelary spirit, attaching itself 
to an individual through life for his protection. The terrible 
secret organization of the Purrah will fairly claim comparison 
with the Vehme Gericht of Germany. 








* A Sherbro’ subject of King Caulker spoke with admiration of 
his energy and warlike talents, but vehemently abused him for his 
innovation in requiring the Sherbro’s to wear trousers; a tyranny 
as intolerable as that of Peter the Great, when he obliged the Mus- 
covites to shave. 

+See Numbers, v. ver. 11—31. 


ger; he was one of King Besimera’s sons, sent by my new 
triend to Magbelly in order to conduct me to Ro-yel. This 
“legitimate” enjoyed the advantage of being in the white 
man’s service ; an illustration of the simplicity of the negro 
aristocracy. 

Without naming my intention of “ breaking Purrah” to any 
one, I delivered my gun, ammunition, and umbrella to the 
young man, threaded the crooked and as yet unpeopled alleys 
of the town, and advanced on forbidden ground. One of the 
natural defences of Magbelly met us in the shape of a deep 
and wide ravine; happily, the narrow path led towards the 
trunk of a fallen tree, and allowed a passage although a ha- 
zardous one. After an hour’s walk through forest, and occa- 
sionally pieces of ground cultivated for the produce of a few 
simple roots and herbs, we entered a small village. The 
Head-man, who together with several old men was indolently 
reclining under the shelter of his hut, rose to salute us cour- 
teously, and spoke to my guide as an acquaintance. This 
man was piebald; his neck, chest, arm, and hand being map- 
ped in irregular patches of white and black: a mixture of ne- 
gro and Albino.* The hair had grown entirely gray from age. 

After leaving the village, the heat became insupportable; 
fatigue and thirst increased at every step; the appalling 
power of the sun being tempered by no sea-breeze, as at Sierra 
Leone. In vain might effectual shade be expected until we 
reached Ro-yel. Suddenly, a turn in the path, which lay be- 
tween a kind of copse of shrubs, discovered the welcome and 
unexpected sight of a shed beneath a cluster of high trees. 
It consisted of a small round roof of dry boughs and grass, 
supported on eight stakes, six or seven feet in height : a little 
rag attached to a stick floated over it. The shade underneath 
was a luxury to the eye, and I hastened to enjoy it. My 
Timmanee guide, guessing the intention, darted forwards and 
seized my arm, crying, “ Sataka live there! Somebody go 
in, somebody die !” 

It proved to be a dedication to the devil, and sacrosanct ac- 
cordingly ; its holy enclosure might not be violated but under 
large penalty. Satakas, or offermgs to the Evil One, meet 
the traveller at almost every step. Their variety is infinite. 
Conciliatory talismans protect the person ; little flags flutter 
over the * palaver-house,” and guard many a private dwelling 
from the domiciliary visits of fiends. Rarities are considered 
acceptable to Satan, and are offered to him. Not that he is 
adored ; far from it; nor is he thought even respectable, but 
the reverse. His hostility, however, being terrible, his neu- 
trality is assiduously courted. Chance matters are referred 
to his agency. ‘Thus, a fallen tree may not on any account 
be removed by a Timmanee ; and, in consequence, a large 
part of the fatigue attending a walk through their bush-paths 
arises from these obstacles. If the trunk lie across the foot- 
way, it must be climbed ; if the branches block it up, a cit- 
cuitous road is made to avoid them. I have seen a small 
joint of bamboo suspended over the path from a high branch, 
and dedicated to the Evil Principle; to pass beneath it might 
entail heavy punishment. 











* A similar monstrosity was publicly exhibited in England some 
years ago. He was called the “ Spotted Boy.” 
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The devil-house, whose shelter I was not permitted to seek, 
was erected over a small relic of the nest of the warlike 
white ant,* now abandoned. These boog-a-boogs being re- 
garded as imps, the servants of Satan, secure this honour for 
the corpse of their abode. On the apex of the nest lay a 
small piece of broken white earthenware, an article sufti- 
ciently uncommon so far from the English settlement to be 
considered worthy of Satan’s acceptance. 

I accidentally discovered the value placed upon claws and 
feathers of birds of prey as safe charms. When between 
Magbelly and Ro-yel, I shot a large falcon that wheeled close 
over head, imprudently relying on the economy of the natives, 
who never waste powder and shot upon birds, excgpting the 
unfledged cock of Pythagoras. The noisy poultry belonging 
to a few little huts that were near, appeared to speak grati- 
tude for the destruction of an enemy; and an old man, with 
several women and children, came forth to greet me. He 
advanced, raising his hand in astonishment, eyeing the bird, 
and taking the gun from me for minute examination.| He 
begged permission to take the two exterior feathers of the 
wing; and, twisting off the talons, he marched away in 
triumph, already less endangered by witchcraft and devilry, 
and singularly surprised that I had not appropriated them for 
my own spiritual security. 

As the most important rule for guarding against the dan- 
gers of the bush, I had been warned to keep my eyes con- 
tinually upon the path. Ata short distance trom the river- 
bank opposite to the island of Ro-yel, I experienced the wis- 
dom of this advice. All enemies live upon the ground. The 
monkeys, apes, and baboons in the trees above, are harmless; 
but the enormous serpents and innumerable poisonous snakes, 
guanas, centipedes, scorpions, and termites, and the leopard 
that lurks by the way-side, demand circumspection. 

It was my good fortune to meet with that unusual sight, 
an army of the great travelling ants in full march. The 
line of the army proceeded from the summit of a rock over- 
hanging the river which they had perhaps crossed. The 
main body of the formidable regiment, (not the soldiers,) 
a continuous stream two inches in width, proceeded across 
the path,-plunging out of sight amongst the grass and under- 
wood. On either flank, at the distance of about an inch, 
marched a line of the soldiers, as skirmishers; their mispro- 
portioned and horny head seemed a serious incumbrance in 
their movements. ‘These soldiers appeared to maintain the 
progress of the rest, often striking the ground and hissing 
very perceptibly, perhaps to chide or stimulate those that 
lagged. My companion, on perceiving them, warned me, 
and himself leaped over the army as far as he could spring. 
Although observing their singularly disciplined march from 
a prudent distance, I did not escape without a wound from a 


sanguinary picquet or advanced skirmisher. The direction of 


their progress trom the river, and their constant perseverance 
in maintaining a straight line, favoured the statement made 
to me, that rivers are no obstacles to them; and that they 
pass the widest streams by collecting and clinging together 
in a ball, then committing themselves to the water, over which 
they are wafted by the air. Having watched their singular 
march for some time, I left them; their line still unbroken, 
new myriads still pouring upon the path. 

The ant-eater is common here, and proves itself a de- 
structive enemy. 


a debtor, in the miserable bondage due to his poverty or dis- 
honesty. The 'Timmanee creditor thrusts the debtor's leg 
through a hole in a heavy log of plumwood, and secures it 
with an iron bolt. ‘The foot would be crushed but for a rope 
tied to the end of the log, and held by the hands. _ Walking 
is scarcely possible, and confinement to one spot becomes as 
complete as if ensured by walls. This man’s wife* constantly 
tended him, soothed him and provided him with food. An 
unmarried man, totally unable to assist himself, might perish 
under this novel species of durance. 

_ I entered a hut in which sat five young women, cooking 
rice over a few lighted twigs. Instantly throwing down the 
stick with which their grain and fat were stirred, they 
screamed, and fled through the opposite entrance. The 
usual coquetry succeeded, the usual peeping from behind 
the mat, shrieking, laughing, running away, and returning to 
peep again. Finding that [ had quietly seated myself before 
the caldron, and was tasting their savoury pottage, they 
dropped in one by one, and at length gained courage to re- 
sume their seats on the ground in a circle. They commenced 
feeding me; each took some rice from the pot, dipped both 
her hands into the red oil, and rolled the rice between her 
anointed palms into balls of the size of walnuts. They then 
by turns thrust the balls into my mouth with a cruel libe- 
rality and rapidity, to the amusement of all parties. I 
escaped a surfeit by seizing on the board of their favourite 
game, the kyungee-bel, or, as some called it, gaya, the game 
of palm-nuts; and by inviting one of my hostesses to a con- 
test,—a temptation not to be resisted. 

This simple amusement excites as much ardour amongst 
the Timmanee girls, and even men, as the mora amongst 
the Italian peasantry. It depends entirely on skill. A block 
of wood, a foot or more in length, level on the top, is placed 
between two persons, who sit on the ground. Twelve holes, 
in two parallel rows of six each, are burnt into the upper 
surface; each party claims the six holes or towns next to 
himself, and is provided with twenty-four palm-nuts, shells, 
or pebbles, four of which he places in each of his holes as 
inhabitants. The game commences by one player taking 
out the four nuts from a hole, and dropping them one by one 
in the succeeding, from left to right; so that the equal number 
of inhabitants is immediately disturbed. The second player 
does the same, and thus the game is continued. 'The number 
of inhabitants being now unequal, should a player find that 
in dropping his nuts, the last one or even two fall into a 


and deposited in a large hole, or slave-factory; one being 
placed at each end of the board for the respective combatants. 
Whoever succeeds in capturing the whole twenty-four men 
of his adversary, gains the victory. Of course, the skill of 
the player consists in selecting the holes from which to 
take the men to be dropped. The game admits of con- 
siderable variety. Whole mornings are thus spent. I 
found it a pleasant recreation, and consider its merit higher 
than that of draughts or backgammon. My first teacher was 
a young Timmanee girl, whose eyes sparkled with merriment 
at my mistakes and her own victories: neither mistress nor 
pupil understood each other’s language; but the game did 
not prove less amusing on that account. E 

In the morning, whilst lying on the mud-bed, the inter- 


Hidden near the line of march, it stretches} preter entered to say that some young women outside had 


its long glutinous tongue upon the ground and preserves it|come to request permission to touch the white man’s skin, a 


motionless, unti] covered by hundreds of the insects. The|request easily granted. 


Accustomed to the scanty garments 


tongue is then drawn in, the ants are consumed, and the pro-|of their fathers and brothers, they could dispense with my de- 


cess is repeated. 


laying them for much toilet; indeed, their early visit had 


At Ro-yel I experienced a most hospitable reception. 'The|been purposely made to anticipate it. Fear and coquetry, 
little cluster of huts, and the open palaver-house with its|shrieks and laughter, long preceded their entrance ; and 
funky or rice-loft, defied detection of the European origin of|in the sequel one only ventured to touch my arm, At first her 


the Head-man. 





Beneath the shelter of the palaver-house sat | finger approached it timidly, and was instantly withdrawn with 


a start, as if from some noxious insect. When improved 
courage allowed her to stroke the fearful skin, she repeatedly 


* An excellent author, and generally correct authority, has stated |turned to her shrinking companions and exclaimed, “ Munno 


that the turret-nest is invariably selected for the site of a devil-|feno, munno feeno, tighi!” 


” 


“How very beautiful!” or, as 


house. The above-mentioned, the first I saw, stood, on the con- my interpreter most probably ought to have rendered it, 


trary, over the conical nest of the great ant. I have noticed them 
over each. The selection, probably, depends upon the comparative 
rarity of the particular nest in a particular district. Sometimes the 


one is most common, sometimes the other. 


tThe negroes possess bullets only. Mistaking size for power, “ ] 
they most pa tthe largest ated, 2 the perce I powder. My |the king’s brother, a ferocious-looking negro, 
light piece, fine grain, and small shot excited endless curiosity and 
much ridicule. Da-boo contemptuously smiled at my “ piccaniny 
ball and piccaniny powder.” ‘The same preference for the quot to 


“ How very singular !” ; ; art 

My friend proposed journeying with me still higher up the 
country to the stupendous falls of the river Rokel, near Ro- 
limery. On the morning of our departure on this excursion, 
oppressed with 








* Her voice was singularly melodious and plaintive ; most touch- 


; a ee : ee isi I was informed that 
th li k fri ’ load his Birmingham seven-|ingly so. On noticing its exquisite sweetness, ; 
shilling ol copter tips » do oe burdte , and the manufac-|it caulted from a peculiar disease in the throat to which the women 


turer is blamed. 
PART 11.—no, 44, 52 


are subject, and which always causes this remarkable and soft tone. 





town which holds fewer than four, the population is captured, . 
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ents, and war-weapons, arrived|leaning over me and anxiously watching my countenance ; a 
oa bet “ er ake ‘the festival of naming the full calabash of water awaited me, and half an hour saw us 
new village at Ro-yel was to collect, according to Timmanee again on foot to recommence our long and adventurous walk, 
custom, multitudes of natives from the vicinity; when the |W hilst lying on a mat under the tree, a mother and her young 
naturalized subject would be honoured with the presence of|daughter, profusely adorned w ith beads, issued from a forest 
the king accompanied with all barbarous pomp and large path, and advanced to examine the phenomenon. The child, 
retinues; a sight which I was much urged to remain and |on discovering the monster, screamed terrifically, and in her 


witness. 


agony of fear sprang upon her mother’s back, clasping her 


Preceded by a strong negro, bearing a cutlass for the pur- neck and tightly clinging with her legs; she hid her face, 
pose of clearing the paths, and followed by a few attendants, |and did not cease skrieking until out of sight. 





we crossed to the right bank of the river, and were hidden in 


On leaving the shelter of that noble pullom, beneath whose 


the forest. An hour brought us to an extensive grass field | boughs few white men, probably none, had sought refresh- 


or prairie, a rare sight. 
wood, sparingly scattered. 


The only tree upon it was the red ment, and never again may seek it, thoughts of other places 
It rises like a bunch of smooth | and times crowded upon me ; and as I looked on the wild but 


fern; but when grown shows a trunk and very bare branches | picturesque group, the rude huts, the hospitable hand that had 


bearing tufts of long leaves. ‘The ground was honey- 


brought the calabash of water to the fainting stranger, and 


combed with large holes, the abodes of some large burrow-|remembered that I was about to quit the most inland village 


ing animal, of which [ could gain no information; but | 
imagine, from some vague words of the black man, that it 
was amphibious. The native guides seemed to fear it, and 
we hurried on. If it were the famous African ant mentioned 





which could be visited by me, I hastily cut an initial in the 
smooth bark of the pullom-tree. 
tense curiosity; I heard the word “sataka,” or Sacred dedi- 
cation, uttered. 


The operation excited in- 


Perhaps in that distant village the mysteri- 


by Herodotus as “smaller than dogs and larger than foxes,” |ous engraving may keep alive the memory of the white man 


it is a matter of regret that none made their appearance. 
beautiful species of purple crocus was the only flower we| 
saw ; it had no leaves. ‘This plain extended for some miles. | 


A|when he is far away. 


A canoe ferried us across the river about a quarter of a 
mile below the falls. ‘The sandy bank, giving name to the 


On re-entering the forest nothing was so remarkable as adjacent village,* shone white from a stratum of large butter- 


clouds of butterflies which choked the air and embedded the | 
ground.* 
able specimen under foot. 

A strange belief of the Timmanees was related to me as 
we passed near the spot where the tragedy was reported to} 
have taken place. There is a large caterpillar, or scolopen- | 
dra, I could not learn what, but certainly not the centipede, | 
called in their own language the Forty-legs. The story runs, | 
that if a kola-eater ejects the red astringent juice from his| 
mouth upon the creature, it shrivels up, discharges a faint| 
flash, and both Forty-legs and kola-eater instantly die. Two! 
children had ately been thus destroyed; one had braved the | 
other to the attempt, on promise of standing by. The experi- 
ment was made, and both fell dead. My informant, with| 
every opportunity of ascertaining the fact, believed it; and 
explained its possibility by supposing a copious evolvement of 
cyanogen. Whether true or false, the belief is interesting 
because a general one. 

When within an hour of Ro-sunt, we were met in the wood 
by a sinister-looking old negro. Being too anxious to reach 
a resting-place to loiter, 1 passed by, simply addressing him 
with the common salutation; but a somewhat lengthy col- 


loquy ensued between him and the privileged white man.| Niagara; but the truth is impressed by a side view. 


We could not walk without crushing many a valu-|the forest-path. 


flies as numerous as the purple and the saffron had been in 
We landed on a shelf of red rock full of 
fissures. Its surface polished by the waters that sweep over 
in the rainy season, showed intersections of black metallic 
veins. A small specimen from this rock was sufficiently 
magnetic to hold a penknife in suspension. The guide led 
us by a difficult circuitous route, dark from an impenetrable 
ceiling of foliage, and strewed with a deep layer of wet 
leaves. There existed no path; the wooded hills rose proudly 
above us, and it was not without much scrambling and uncer- 
tainty that we reached the heights crowning the falls near 
Ro-limery. A torrent of battling waters flashed upon the 
sight. The river, for some distance confined between barriers 
of rock, suddenly hurls itself over a precipice, and flings its 
entire flood downwards to a prodigious depth. Five sturdy 
points of rock, projecting near the bottom of the fall, meet the 
hitherto even sheet of water and break it into clouds of mist. 
Nothing carried over the ledge survives the descent. Trunks 
of the hardest grained trees never re-appear, but are ground 
to powder; and one of the red camwood dyes the stream be- 
low to the colour of blood. Viewed in front, the great breadth 
of the Rokel diminishes the apparent height, as in the case of 
This 


This chief was an acquaintance, one of King Ba Cobelo’s| magnificent fall is the most remarkable in this part of Africa; 


brothers,j and had demanded an explanation of my entering 
his kinsman’s territory. 

Long before arriving at the small wicker huts by the river- 
side at Ro-sunt, the roar of waters had reached us through 
the forest; and when, at the distance of above two miles, 
over hill and through bush a roar of cataracts can be heard, 
the imagination is justified in expecting much. Notwith- 
standing freedom from cumbrous clothing, faintness and thirst 
had so completely mastered me that I had with difficulty been 
prevented from lying on the ground in despair, and allowing 
the rest of the party to abandon me. The negroes plucked 
from a tree a quantity of thick medicinal leaves, and placed 
them in my hat. The relief to the head was instantaneous; 
and I was assured that they would always secure against the 
coup de soleil. After several hours spent without shelter or 
refreshment, on descending a hill of considerable elevation, 
we welcomed the sight of a few miserable huts. Half-a- 
dozen women were engaged in fanning the husks from a 
quantity of rice. We saw no men. Our party obtained no 
relief here. The women said that there was not a drop of 
water or palm-wine to be obtained, and motioned us onwards 
to the next village, which stood near the river. 
the falls stimulated me; but on entering the open space sur- 
rounded by the huts of Ro-sunt, unable longer to support the 
heat and fatigue, I sank down at the foot of the Pullom-tree 
in the centre of the village, and for some time lay almost 
unconscious. Upon opening my eyes, I beheld several negroes 
standing around, and at my side sat a young negro woman 





* Chiefly two species: the magnificent papilio phorcas ; and an- 
other, a gigantic saffron butterfly with faint brown streaks. 

_t Where a man may possess eighty-seven wives, as Ali Carlie 
did, brothers, (and cousins who seem to bear the name of brother 
also,) are innumerable. Excepting by a Head-man, little privilege 
is assumed in consequence of royal relationship. _ 


the interest it excites is much increased by the circumstance 
that probably fewer living white men have reached it, than 
have ascended Mont Blanc. This difficulty of access, added 
to the vicinity of the river’s source to that of the Niger,} both 
springing from the Kong mountains, towards which the coun- 
try was already commencing its rise; the intrintic grandeur 
too of the falls themselves, pouring down between rocks, and 
forests so luxuriant that festoons of beautiful creepers hung 
from the branches even to the tempestuous waters and trifled 
and played with the white spray, threw such a charm over 
the cataracts that I felt I could no longer have reason to envy 
those who had seen Niagara alone. Also, there is something 
peculiarly friendly in the countenance of a well-fed water- 
—- the thermometer stands at 100 degrees in the 
shade. 

At its foot, beyond the deep dark basin where the fury of 
the torrent spent itself and yielded to sullen silence, we found 
a turtle trap of the simplest construction; a weir of stakes 
cutting off escape from a natural hollow in the rock. 

The falls are considered to enjoy the especial patronage of 
Satan. The perpetual thunder, the awful sublimity, the mist 


The noise of} and foam, and particularly the destruction and disappearance 


of whatever chances to be carried over them, may easily be 
understood to impress the simple but superstitious natives 
with fearful associations, 

On reluctantly turning our back upon this memorable sight, 
and upon Meconta the residence of the negro king at a short 
distance beyond, we threaded the narrow forest-paths on the 








* Ro-sunt. Ro is a common prefix to Timmanee towns neat 
the water-side, as Ro.camp (Sierra Leone,) Ro-bump, Ro-cond, 
-limery.Ro 

t Particularly interesting at u time when the recent and violent 
death of Lander had but just reached me. ~—— 
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left side of the river in the territory of King Besimera.* The leopard upon midnight musings would have been disagreeable, 
leopards are numerous here, but did not molest us. Not very as well as impertinent. It was with no little difficulty that I 
far trom this district is one, said to be so infested by them as declined the chance of it. Yet even when once more within 
to be impassable excepting by large parties. Prodigious ser-| the hut, the slight mat on one side, and the open entrance on 
pents, however, disturbed by our footsteps, often shot across the other, did not make such a visit impossible. The roar, 
the path before us; and the rapid glancing of innumerable however, became more faint, and soon ceased. I learnt that 
reptiles, shining with purple, green, and gold, caused many a the greeting had probably proceeded from a crocodile, whose 
harmless start. Difficulty in obtaining refreshment added domain had been invaded at so unseasonable an hour. 
seriously to our inconvenience; the country, in the language| In the morning our breaktast was enlivened and shared by 
of my informant, “ was hungry” that year. We had the good a frolicsome musk-monkey of great beauty.* Whatever the 
fortune to encounter two grim negroes in the heart of the custom of my host with regard to Europeans in general, I had 
forest. One bore a bundle of cassada-roots ; we greeted him, reason to congratulate myself on the pleasure of his society at 
and although appearing rather surprised at the rencontre, he|the table. Whilst preparations were making for my embar- 
suffered each to take a root from his little store, which we kation in a canoe for Magbelly, I shot a bird of glossy black 
were glad to peel and eat raw as we pursued our way. ‘body and crimson throat. It fell into the stream; a spec- 
The sultriness had been increasing to this time, and had tator, unbidden, instantly plunged into the river, swam to the 
long threatened a tornado. The hurricane now burst upon middle of the current, and brought the bird to land. 
us; and we had reason to congratulate ourselves that we met| At this time a report prevailed that the British Government 
it in the woods instead of an open country. Its alarming vio-|had offered a reward to any one who would reach Teemba. 
lence was much broken by the thick and lofty trees, whose On the possibility of accomplishing such an enterprise, I spoke 
barrier it rather passed over than penetrated. But from the much to my naturalised friend, whose experience amongst 
storm of rain we were not so protected, and a few moments diflerent tribes rendered his opinions valuable. He admitted 
introduced us to the extremes of heat and wet. The vivid difficulty, but considered it feasible; and promised at all 
lightning and tremendous peals of thunder gave interest to a hazards to accompany me, should I return to Africa for the 
plight otherwise the reverse of interesting. |purpose of making the attempt. With the Foulah king he 
After enduring the rain for a couple of hours, we entered, may have no direct influence; but the ‘Timmanees almost 
through a long series of posts planted as a fortification, into forget his white origin, in his long residence amongst them, 
an enclosure surrounding two or three huts, whose number and his perfect acquaintance with their language and customs. 
and poverty scarcely seemed to demand such laboured de-|The neighbouring kings have reason to value him: in time of 
fences. Our appearance excited so much curiosity and exami-|considerable danger, his energetic assistance and supply of 








nation, that the women could not at first submit to the siniple ammunition won their gratitude. I took leave of this hospi- - 


matter-of-fact process of furnishing a dried gourd-shell filled table friend with regret. We may, perhaps, “ meet again at 
with water. Philippi.” - 

At the large town of Ro-kon, or Ro-konta, we were greeted| The black owner of the canoe, who civilly afforded a 
by a Maroon, a cam-wood collector; the only approach to-| passage the whole of the distance to Magbelly, was taking to 
wards civilisation, and that a distant one, that we had encoun- one of his homes a pretty young bride of about eleven years. 
tered. He was with difficulty induced to spare us, drenched |The timid gir] seemed nervous at the sight of the crocodiles 
as we were with the rains of the tornado, a slight benefit from, Swimming by the side of the canoe, and | could easily forgive 
his solitary bottle of rum, probably the only one at Rokonta. |her fear; for I grant that, in my opinion, no apparition has 
Burnt palisades and ruins denoting general desolation, here, ever appeared so calculated to cause a shudder as that of the 
as in most of the villages on this side of the river, painfully |eyes of the crocodile glaring above the water, followed by the 
told that the fate of Rokel had been shared by other towns of stream of ripple by which the body is traced. Scarcely any 
the district. |part of the animal but the eyes are seen above the surface. 








Half a day had passed, when, wet, not only from the heavy | 
rains, but from crossing, by wading, or on the backs of the) 
sturdy negroes, several streams and ravines over which Satan} 
had unkindly blown down no tree, we arrived at the river) 
side, near a hamlet of impossible orthography, a little below 


| 
| 


the Island of Ro-yel. Thither a canoe conveyed us, in com-|ended by dispersion of the timid dancers at the approach of 


pany with two women; one so old and hideous, that the eye | 
must have avoided her, but that her ancient back, bosom, and 
legs were curiously carved and burnt into patterns, with an 
ingenuity that might have taunted a kaleidoscope. 

Cold and benumbed, I re-entered the hospitable hut of my 
friend at Ro-yel. No fire, no change of clothes, properly so 
called in England—none of those thousand comforts that at| 
the end of a tempestuous journey there, compensate for previ-| 
ous exposure, awaited me; but the king’s obliging son knelt 
on the ground, and by assiduous rubbing restored proper circu- 
lation. An amusing adventure occurred to me at night. 
Where darkness sets in soon after six o’clock, and the plea- 
sure of society and of books is unknown, all retire to rest soon 
after sunset. My couch was, as amongst the meanest of the 
tribe, the bare ground raised ; for in no respect did the white 
man’s hut differ from that of the Timmances, excepting in the 
possession of a rough table. I laboured in vain to grapple 
with sleep; too much fatigue had made me peculiarly liable 
to bruises as I turned restlessly on the mud bank. Growing | 
feverish, I determined to rise, in order to try whether the 
night-air, although close and suffocating, might not refresh. 
I raised the mat and left the hut. The hour was about mid- 
night. Clouds overcast the sky, but frequent scintillations of 
lightning, more varied in colour than the aurora-borealis, and 
common in the tornado sea$on, occasionally gave a momentary 
light. I found my way to the funky, passed it and the 
adjoining open space, and finding my way through an enclo- 
sure of stakes, sought the sand on the river side, separated 
from the little village by a patch of cut and stunted herbage. 
But night thoughts in Africa may be more quietly and unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed within doors than without. Whilst 
standing by the waters edge, I was startled by a deep hollow 
roar. It was repeated evidently nearer. The intrusion of a 





* For information respecting this potentate and his savage lieges, 


A large serpent followed us, swimming for at least half a 
mile. 

The incidents which occurred previous to my quitting Mag- 
belly, were unimportant, excepting as displaying peculiarities 
of savage life. The night-song and dance, always abruptly 


the white monster; the leather-working of the Garankees ; 
spinning by the women and weaving by the men; palavers 
before the sage Da-boo; displays of wild horsemanship on a 
richly comparisoned steed,t whose sides suffered severely 
from the sharp point of the stirrup; conversations through 
interpreters, and attempts to teach Da-boo’s favourite wife 
Quia, English, occupied time to the full. On the last night 
of my stay, Da-boo returned from Rokel in a state of pagan 
intoxication; he had been attending the funeral of his sister ; 
a ceremony hidden from white men, but which I should have 
striven to witness had I arrived in time. ‘To make cry,” or 
lament, over a dead friend, singularly corresponds with the 
Irish “ wake,” both in vociferous grief and in deep draughts. 
Da-boo’s copious potations were intended to honour the manes 
of the dead ;—a tender tribute to a sister’s memory. 

My last interview with Pa Souba, the Head-man with the 
talismanic beard, found the old negro abounding in conde- 
scension. He inquired through the interpretor as to my ob- 
ject in going up the country and breaking Purrah; and was 


lassured that, as I was neither merchant nor officer in the 


white man’s settlement, no injurious motive could have in- 
fluenced me. Our conversation turned upon the improve- 
ments that might take place in his district. He eagerly lis- 
tened to suggestions for bettering the “* Waw-waw,” or evil 
bush-paths; sympathised in condemnation of the ravines; re- 
peated his desire for instruction in bridge-making, and even 
inquired whether the white man could remove the rocks at 
Ro-limery, so as to convert the cataracts into a level stream ; 
a measure of inestimable advantage to the cam-wood traders, 
as saving a land-carriage of the goods entirely performed on 
men’s shoulders. 

Pa Souba said, that if I would live with the Timmanees, 





* The fur is not very unlike chinchilla. 
+ The property of Camara, and the only one at Magbelly ; the 





see the Travels of Major Laing. 


nature of the wooded country rendering horses useless. 
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and instruct them in building the bridge, he would spend se- 
veral hundred bars on the undertaking. He pressed this sub- 
ject, and offered to give me lands, and to build a house for me. 
But not being altogether prepared to embark in life as a Pa or 
Ba—Headman of a Timmanee community—the temptation 
was withstood and the generous proposal declined; with the 
assurance that black men were too sleepy to work, and that a 
sufficient number of white men would not consider his pay- 
ment adequate to their risk and labour. ; 

On my rising to depart, the old chief motioned me to re- 
sume the seat, spoke to the negroes present, and left the hut 
in haste. He proposed honouring me with the highest possi- 
ble token of confidence and regard, by submitting for inspec- 
tion an official despatch received some weeks betore from the 
English Governor on the coast; similar ones having been for- 
warded to all the principal chiefs leagued together to exclude 
the white men from penetrating higher into the country. ‘To 
one other individual only had he deigned to submit the diplo- 
matic document. Pa Souba returned, flourishing the paper, 
which to his eyes contained magical and unintelligible hiero- 
glyphics. It was fastened with red tape, and the huge colo- 
nia! seal excited profound awe. Looking me steadily in the 
face, he dictated to the interpreter: “ His white brother, the 
Head-man at Rocamp, (Governor at Sierra Leone,) had sent 
this book; what did | think of it! could I read it!” As I 
replaced the important protocol in the chief’s hand, he in- 
quired whether I understood it. I replied, that I compre- 
hended some parts of it. The fact was, that without heeding 
the difference between the Timmanee language and English,* 
or the incapability of the Timmanees to read any language 
whatever, (excepting the Foulah modicum of Arabic, contined 
to a few,) the Governor had simply contrived to procure the 
conveyance of a formal attorney-phrased dissertation on the 
inconvenience of “ blocking the paths” to white men, and a 
chain of arguments in favour of a repeal of the Purrah. As 
Pa Souba had never yet understood the contents of the 
weighty paper, he intently listened to the interpretation into 
Timmanee of such portions of the English as | could myself 
comprehend. Mistakes in orthography were pardonable, be- 
cause they stood little chance of being discovered ; but the 
interpreter found some difficulty in translating several idiot- 


to return to his hut and hide himself; asked if he had not ob- 
tained “rum for a sick wife” as an excuse for making himself 
sick with it in secret; and finally told him to be ashamed of 
such a degrading exhibition when the sun was not yet half 
way up the sky.* His vehemence greatly tranquillized itself 
on discovering that the bystanders sided with me, rubbing 
their hands and putting no restraint on their amusement. He 
demanded a present ot tobacco, but was refused on the ground 
of his inhospitable conduct. ‘Time was pressing, and my first 
day’s voyage as far as ‘Tombo, even with the assistance of the 
stream, could not be effected during daylight ; my impatience 
therefore to shake off this troublesome chief prompted a hu- 
mourous means. I threatened to cut off Pa Souba’s talisma- 
nic beard if I were longer detained. Ba Cabo started ; he 
was an old man, and all the old men would die if the Head- 
man of Magbelly lost his slender plaited beard. “ Would [ 
cut off his beard!’ *“ Certainly.” “ But I could not if I were 
bound, or not allowed to see Pa Souba.” I replied, “ that he 
might try—white man’s book passed black man’s; and that, 
although I might not see Pa Souba, by the mother of Moses, 
I would inevitably cause the said beard to fall, and then Ba 
Cabo himself would * catch big-palaver.” 

Whilst reclining in my boat, as it shot down the rapid 
channel of the river, taking reluctant farewell of the groups 
of little huts that from time to time broke the line of forest 
on either side, waving my hand to their inquisitive inhabi- 
tants as they crowded to the water-side, and now and then 
tracing the progress of an alligator or alarming the quiet 
stream with a shot at various large birds, apparently pelicans, 
storks, and maraboos,t or flocks of screaming parrots; the 
loud voices of my men, in never-ending song, whiled away 
many an hour. ‘This had been the case in ascending the 
river; but now a remarkable difference of style was appa- 
rent. From Sierra Leone to Magbelly the stanzas had each 
day harped on the same topic,—negro love, or satire. The 
poetry had been drawn from their inexhaustible stock of 
facetiousness on the subject of matrimony, or ungallant 
quizzing of maidens’ evil qualities. 

After leaving Magbelly, however, the placid drollery of 
the satire, and the smooth syllables of love-palaver, the soit 





isms and such anacoloutha as the following sentence,—* By 
which we have been subjected, and have greatly suffered 
both in person and property.” My advice was asked, and 
given; namely, that as the “ Purrah” did not depend on him- 
self alone, but was a united determination of several kings 
and chiets in combination, he should, on the first opportunity, 
“make good-palaver for his broiher the white man ;” and 
also, that he should write a letter in Timmanee, which might 
be done in Arabic characters, as a fit reply and send it to the 
“white Governor-man at Rocamp.” The official red-tape 
routine of European governments seems scarcely suitable to 


““yem—yem yea! yem yea oh! were no longer heard. In- 
stead of this, the captain’s discordant voice discharged stanzas 
with excessive vehemence, often the signal for shouts of ap- 
plause, or joy accompanied by gestures of defiance; and at 
the end of each verse of recitative, the whole crew plunged 
into a mad and deafening chorus. The word “ Rokel” was 
to be detected, and always excited a fresh burst of appro- 
bation or of anger ; yet each recitative ended with ‘* De wite 
man, oh!” 

Hours elapsed with few intervals of pause, and these 
suddenly broke in upon by the same interesting subject, betore 
I interrnpted the concert by demanding an explanation. It 


the present state of customs amongst the barbarous tribes of| was obtained with difficulty, and many attempts were made 


Africa. 

Resisting the entreaties of this worthy chief to take up my 
abode in his domains, I hed nearly reached the river side, 
where my boat lay with her head to the west, when a course- 
featured negro, attended by several other Timmanees, walked 


to deceive me. “ Sing of proud woman,” “ Sing of canoe,” 
were given as answers; but with such hesitation that their 
incorrectness betrayed itself. I insisted upon the truth, and 
declared that they should have no dollars without it. I far- 
ther intimated that they were singing upon an angry subject, 


up and seized me by the arm, commencing a loud volley ofjand that it concerned Rokel and myself. ‘ White man knows 


words. The angry intruders proved to be a chief named Ba 
Cabo, Head-man of a town to the west, and one of the confe- 
derates in the Purrah. He fiercely demanded why I had 
“broken Purrah,” especially without having announced my 
intention; and having said that the affair must come to “ big- 
palaver,”} intimated the impossibility of my being permitted 
to leave the country until matters were investigated and 
brought to the proper conclusion. Happily, the precise terms 
of his denouncements were lost in the brief and reiterated 
translation of my interpreter. “He say big-palaver—big- 
palaver. He say, come have big-palaver.” 

References to the friendly chiefs, Daboo, Camara, King Ali 
Mamee Caba, and Pa Souba, and even the negative permis- 
sion of King Be-Simera’s brother, who saw me at Royel, and 
of King Ba Cobelo’s, whom our party encountered near Ro- 
sunt, were worse than useless; they irritated old Ba Cabo the 
more, since he suspected that these personages had been 
bribed by presents, of which he had received none. His 
wrath attained such a height, that I at once charged him with 
being drunk; a charge bluntly made, and so explanatory of 
his vehemence that the people a* once gave way to a general 
shout of laughter. I repeated this offensive charge; told him 





* For some idea of the difference, see Appendix, No I. 
+“Capital crime,” also “capital me rn >” slavery, or an 
adequate ransom. ‘ 





everything !” was the exclamation of surprise, and the im- 
portant topic was no longer withheld. 

It has been already mentioned that four of these men were 
Sherbro’ Bulloms, the tribe which had so miserably destroyed 
the town of Rokel by fire. They had not accompanied me 
in my visit to the new town; I had taken the Isles de Los 
man only. It appeared that on being left behind at Magbelly, 
when I proceeded to Ro-yel and the falls at Ro-limery, their 
pride had been so intoxicated by the sight of the hostile and 
vanquished town on the opposite bank ot’ the river, lately de- 
vastated by their people, that all prudence fled. One, as he 
confessed with exultation, had been present; had witnessed 
the flames ; had killed, made slaves, and seen the river red. 
These Sherbro’s imprudently crossed to Rokel, hoping to pass 
for Timmanees: their imperfect patois betrayed them; they 
were seized, bound, and moa to the palaver-house, and 
a a punishment appeared inevitable. They resigned them- 
selves. The Isles de Los man, however, persevered until he 
obtained a hearing from Cunto Moro, who recognised him as 





* The hours are measured by the sun’s height: when above 
head, it is twelve o’clock ; at this time about nine in the morning. 

t The adjutant-bird, so called from its grave demeanour ; whose 
solemn air, bald head, and upright posture have gained for it from 
the negroes the equally appropriate name of their Mahometan 
vagrant teachers, the Maraboos or Marabouts. 
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an attendant at my previous visit to the town. The mutual 
hospitalities and presents which had been exchanged be- 
tween us were recited, and the men claimed as the white 
man’s property. 

His eloquence prevailed, and my men excused the rough 
mode of their expulsion from Rokel in compliment to their 
unexpected release. The wild song down the river had 
reference tothis adventure. It was extempore: each stanza 
contained a novel idea, in harmony with the feelings of the 
attentive chorus; whose united voices always repeated the 
same burden of “ Rokel” and “ Wite man oh!” I noted down 
the translation as we descended the stream, in nearly the 
exact words of the reciter. 


Sherbro’ fighters walk to Rokel—old women there dressed like men. 

Sherbro’s walk in—men afraid, run away too much—town burn 
strong. 

Man die in river—catch much handsome young girl, and make 
“ him” wife in Sherbro’ country. 


When Sherbro’s gone, man come back to Rokel and build town. 

White man then walk to Magbelly, and bring Sherbro’ men with 
him. 

Rokel men look across the river—see Sherbro’ man, and are afraid ; 
but Rokel girls laugh. 

Girls glad because Sherbro’ man handsome too much, and brave too 

much. 


Sherbro’s see the Rokel maidens beckon for them to cross the river. 

They go, and the maidens laugh because they love brave Sherbro’ 
men; 

But Rokel men come softly behind—a hundred upon four : 

Sherbro’s do not see them—they are winking at the young girls. 


They are bound, and must die. 
The Rokel men now laugh; but the young girls “ done laugh,” and 
ery too much. 


White man come back—* Strong pass too much :” Rokel men afraid 
again, 

White man is Sherbro’s friend and saves them. 

The Rokel men, seeing their enemies go away safe—“ are trouble 
again ;” 

But their wives and daughters laugh again and clap their hands. 


The song pursued the theme with threats of a vengeance 
unfortunately too probable. The men said that their king, 
Caulker, again intended to attack the ill-fated and unsuspect- 
ing town, and give it again to conflagration. Such is negro 
warfare. 

I landed but twice; once at night at a large village 
called Machara, (if my orthography be admissible,) separated 
from the river by a meadow spangled with fire-flies. The 
depth of darkness was relieved by the glare from a black- 
smith’s shop. The primitive bellows of calabashes ceased 
working at my entrance. Fear entered the hearts of the 
youthful, and curiosity occupied the aged. A messenger came 
to entreat the “ Pootah” to go and show himself to three 
“old mothers,” so antique as to be unable to move. I found 
them reclining on the bare ground of a hovel round a few 
dying embers. More repulsive objects cannot be conceived. 
Extreme and withered age, sunk hollow eyes, and the em- 
bossed pattern-work elaborately traced over the loose leathery 
skin of their naked bodies, punished me for my affability. 
{ inquired their ages; my man said, more than a hundred 
years. 

On repassing the “Sataka” or Devil Rocks in the river 





ject of frequent conversation. Every Timmanee with whom 
I conversed, assured me that in each instance violence had 
merely fultilled the law to which the natives themselves 
were subject; and that all who had been killed, had fallen 
victims to their contempt for native customs, or to their care- 
less ignorance. It is their system ‘to enforce reverence to- 
wards their Satakas, by the inevitable destruction or slavery 
of the offender, white or black; and, without doubt, many who 
have languished and expired after illness attributed to natural 
causes, really died from the effects of wasting potions.* 
When expeditions for discovery penetrate into Africa, it is 
not numbers, royal favour, or bales of presents, that will 
guarantee security of person. Nothing can do so but a 
knowledge of customs and superstitions, and a decent precau- 
tion not to offend. It is not wisdom to respect the pagan 
institutions of the savage ; but it is worse than folly to trample 
openly upon them. ‘To gain extensive information with re- 
gard to this still unknown continent, not personal courage, 
not wide travels, and hasty journeyings, will be sufficient. 
Study of habits, customs, and language should precede each 
visit to a new tribe. This may be tedious, but will alone 
prove effectual. What Burckhardt did to prepare himself for 
a life amidst Mahometan nations, is even more necessary 
for all who would sojourn amongst the primitive black men of 
Nigritia. 


APPENDIX, no. 1. LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN FREETOWN. 


Of the innumerable tongues used in common intercourse in 
the capital of Sierra Leone, the following will serve as 
specimens to philologists. 


Numerals. Sherbro’. Akoo. 
one bool aukung 
two tring mallay 
three raach metta 
four heol menna 
five men marung 
six men-bool may fa 
seven men-tring meya or meilla 
eight men-raach meygheo 
nine men-heol maisong 
ten waungh hawar 
eleven waung-y-bool mo-conna 
twelve waung-y-tring magylla 
thirteen waung-y-raach metalla 
fourteen waung-y-heol menilla 
fifteen woung-y-men meydugoo 
sixteen waung-y-men-bool meyney denugoo 
seventeen waung-y-men-tring metta-gn-ugoo 
eighteen &e. malle-yn-ugoo 
nineteen &e. moeod-n-ugoo 
20 taunauh ugoo 
21 mokollugo 
30 My informant could metallugoo 
40 count no higher. 
50 
60 
70 
80 
09 
100 100 ogorroo 


oe Num’s. Svosoo. Timmanee. Yaloff. 
below Tombo, at which island I again slept, I made a vigo- 1 kiring pin ben. 
rous but vain attempt to inspect them. ‘The men asserted] 9 firing prung ni-ar. 
that none might land there, and that death would inevitably} 3 shukung pisaas ni-at. 
ensue. A story was told of a white man who had attempted] 4 nani panlee ni-an.it. 
it, but who, in stepping from the boat, was drowned. Ichal-| 5 shooli tomat jurum. 
lenged the peril; but the men, disobedient on this occasion| 6 shenni rokin jorum-ben. 
alone, darted the boat away. They assured me that the| 7 shooli-firing day-ring paneer at 
whole party would die; if not through the agency of the| 8 shooli-ma-shukung day-saas a. 
oust certainly by assassination. It would have been a p cae, Sepngentes a gg 
religions contempt, and as such punishable by the laws of| _ - . os 
the country. In vain I pointed out our nth Pn and our . = pn pac nc partes ol 
speedy arrival within British protection. Emissaries would 13 ragaae.prter ree ripamaion J fook-a-ni-at. 
overtake us there, and secretly administer the slow poison. 14 a> — 8 &e. &ec. 
None, they said, could ever escape. This is most probably 15 na. &c. &c. 
true. Negro jealousy of superstitions cannot be evaded. In| 16 &c. &e. &c. 
Freetown itself, or even on shipboard, the slow lingering] 17 &c. &e. &c. 
death-drop could be administered in rice, in water, or by some] 18 &c. &c. &e. 


other means. Life might not at once fail, but the body would 
waste; and when dissolution came, it would be attributed to 
climate, or natural decay. hen up the country, I made 








i i i kill the 
* The alligator’s gall is so deadly, that no native may 
animal unless in the pr of wit , before whom he casts 








the death of Lander and other African travellers, the sub- 
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away the gall upon the ground. 
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Num’s. Soosoo. Timmance. Yaloff. 
19 &c. &e. &e. 
20 mawhonia tofot-marung niar-fook. 
Qt niur-fuok-a-ben. 
30 30 tongas firing 30 tofot-masaas 30 ni-at fook. 
40 . . 
50 40 tongasshukung &c. 40 ni-an-it-fook. 
60 &c. &c. 50 jurum fook. 
70 &c. &c. &c. 
80 &c. &e. &ec. os 
90 &c. &e. 90 jurum-ni-an-it fook. 
100 100 kemmy 100 tofot-tofot 100 tay-mair. 
SHEERO’. 
How do you do? Lemmoo. 
Answer. Umbaa. 
Sweet. Pet. ; 
Sweeter. Chankey-pet, (literally “ pass 
sweet.”’) 
Sweetest. Pet-y-pet. 
AKOO. 
How are you this morning? Aou-jeery. ; 
I am well, thank you. Annea-houn-laoori. 
Good evening. Eh! qua-lou. 


Yes! I hope you are well this m-m-a-lecou-lee. 
evening. 


800800. 
How are you? y-mama ? 
Answer. m-mama. 
Sweet. Niuvhung. 
Sweetest. Niuhung-pisa-bering-be. 
Too sweet. N aera 
“To sweet” (to love.) Niuhung-fe. 
Man. Ghammy. 
Woman. Ghinny (yv»».) 
Boy. Dimady. 
Girl. Ghinny dimady. 
Give me some water. *nky yea. 
Give me some meat. *nky sooby. 
Give me some mutton. *nky yokky sooby. 
Give me some fowls. *nky tokky. 
Give me some plantain. *nky banana-uri-bogé-she. 
TIMMANEE. 
How do you do? Kurio-pa. 
(to a man.) 
How do you do? Kurio-ya. 
(to a married woman.) 
How do you do? Kurio-maamee. 
(to an elderly woman.) 
How do you do? Kurio-tittie. 
(to an unmarried girl.) 
Answer. Baah. 


Foulahs and Mandingos use the common Arabic. 
Salaam aleikum. Answer—Aleciku salaam. 


Beside the above languages, many inhabitants understand 
none but Bassa, Calabar, Congo, Ibbo, Kroo, &c. &c. 

The first remarkable fact is the use of the pentenary nume- 
ration, obvious in four of the above lists, and to be traced in 
the fifth, the Akoo. The names of the fingers are totally dif- 
ferent. The Timmanees, like the Welsh and others, make 
m p, interchangeable according to the preceding word’s ter- 
mination. Of the Foulah numerals, lists have been already 
published. The simplicity of the Yaloff leads to complex 
words for high numbers; thus, ninety-nine would be “Jurum- 
ni-an-it-fook-a-jurum-ni-an-it”—Five-and-four-times ten, and 
five and four. I was assured that the Timmanees counted by 
sixes. So singular a fact is, unfortunately for the curious, 
disproved, by the above list. 

‘he “ Soosoo,” the “Italian of Africa,” is extensively 
spoken to the north and east of Sierra Leone. It is the polite 
language, answering in its extended cultivation to the French 
in Europe. As it is understood through the wide districts of 
Jallonkadoo, of the Bulloms, Timmanees, and Mandingos, it is 
the best language for the white traveller to learn. Soft in 
sound, and embracing many vowels, it is wordy in construc- 
tion; even the degrees of comparison, so different from the 
simple iteration of the Timmanee and Akoo, involving long 
parentheses. 


The Akoo abound in slight nasals similar to the French, 


but otherwise euphonious. Timmanees are still found re. 
siding in the Peninsula of Sierra Leone, once their property ; 
they are few in number. The vicinity to the colony of their 
triple nation, and their importance as factors of teak and cam- 
wood, on the Rokel and Port Logo rivers, make their lan. 
guage interesting. Indisputably the most musical tribe on the 
coast, melody in their native tongue might be expected, and 
my ear admitted it. 


No. II. 
SLAVERY. 


The following isa list of the slave-ships and their cargoes 
captured by the British cruisers on the coast, and brought into 
Sierra Leone for adjudication, from January 1828 to my de- 
parture, June 1834. 


In 1828. 
No. of | Under what — Slaves on Adjudication. 
Slavers. colours. board. 
Spanish 1073 condemned. 
10 Brazilian 1793 ditto. 
7 Portuguese 958 two restored with car- 
goes. 
2 Netherlands 706 
23 4530 
1829. 
5 Spanish 1722 condemned. 
10 Brazilian 2888 one restored. 
3 Portuguese 333 condemned. 
5 Netherlands 602 ditto. 
23 5545 


Thirty-two slave-ships were discovered within six weeks, 
but all escaped. From this time Netherland ships ceased to 
sail under that flag; the treaty making it piracy. 


1830. 
No. of | Under what Slaves on Adjudication. 
Slavers. colours. rd. 
Spanish 1725 condemned. 
8 Brazilian 1972 = ditto. 
2 Portuguese 202 = ditto. 
18 3899 
1831. 
7 Spanish 1692 condemned. 
1 Brazilian 0 ditto. 
1 Portuguese 157 _— ditto. 
9 1349 


A remarkable diminution is apparent in the number of cap- 
tured slavers compared with preceding years, 


1832. 
No. of Under what Slaves on Adjudication. 
Slavers. colours. board. 
4 Spanish 1483 
1 Portuguese 401 
5 1884 
1833. 
7 Spanish 1667 
1 Portuguese 350 
8 2017 
1834, to June. 
2 Spanis! 625 


h 
1 Portuguese, the Donna Maria, restored as before 





mentioned. 
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66 slave-ships, containing 13,974 slaves. 


In the three years preceding the abandonment of the Black 
Joke, and similar tenders, the captures appear to have been, 


In the three subsequent years of the new system, 


22 slave-ships, containing 5,750 slaves. 
Yet the trade has not slackened ; but every account repre- 


sents the horrible traffic to be progressively increasing. 

will be seen that of the numberless slave-ships sailing under 

French colours, not one occurs in the list of the captured. 
The total number of negroes emancipated from the slave- 


It 


ships and located in Sierra Leone, from 1818 to June 1834, 


was 29,684. 


The greatest speculators in human merchandise are Eng- 


lishmen, Spaniards, Brazilians, and Portuguese. 


No. III. 


LONGEVITY AND DEATHS IN SIERRA LEONE. 


To illustrate the actual mortality in this celebrated “ char- 
nel-house,” I present six tables, obtained with difficulty; if 
not embracing every individual fact, perfectly correct as far 


as they extend. 


Numbers of deaths from every possible cause, amongst 
the whites; including several seamen sent to the colony 
The incorrectness of the church 
registry makes it impossible to say how few were actual 


sick, from distant rivers. 


residents. 


1. 


This table, which gives three deaths only from the “ fatal 
scourge,” the fever, in three years, comprehends, as I was in- 
formed, every case of death in the colony. The learned and 
accomplished medical officer of the forces, Dr. Fergusson, 
who kindly gave free access to his books, and assisted me in 
looking through the lists of his extensive colonial practice 
amongst all colours, commented on the numerous cases of re- 
covery, and extracted those of death. The absence of the 
colonial surgeon in Eng!and for a large portion of the three 
years threw the entire practice into the hands of the army 
surgeon for the time. During the remaining months, I could 
not learn any case of death. 





3. 


There are six departments of service, exclusive of the 
governor. At my visit in 1834, I found that not one of the 
heads of either department had owed his appointment to the 
death of a predecessor. 





1. His Excellency the 


Governor Findlay: had retired to 
Governor. 


England in good health after 
long service in Africa. 

Sir J. Jeffcott recalled. 

1. The Judge had lived 23 years 
on the coast; since retired on 
pension. 2. Commissioner of 
Arbitration. 

In the 15th year of residence. 

1. Commissary. 2. Assistant 
Commissary. 

Had resided several years. 

In the 18th year of residence. 


Chief Justice 
. Mixed Commission 
Court. 


rs 


. Hon. Colonial Secretary. 
. Commissariat. 


a 


. Commander-in-chief. 
. Head of the Liberated 
African Department. 


ID 


Of fourteen other gentlemen in prominent official situations, 
whose length of residence I ascertained, in each case respec- 


Until 1830, it must be observed, that the white tively, it was as follows. 


population included several hundred white men in the 














army: the mortality will not appear by any means startling. : Years. 
= registry is . imperfectly kept, that the following years re . ‘ . ° = 
on. t q 4 a . . ° . 
ee Surgeon to the Forces , . ‘ 7 
Year. Colonial Surgeon , ‘ ° : 
1818 — Writer in Mixed Commission Office . . 10 
1819 12 Marshal : . ‘ ° . 10 
1820 19 First writer in Secretary’s Office ‘ . & 
1826 25 Writer in ditto . . ° . 4 
1827 21 Ditto . : : : : . 4 
1828 ‘ 14 Hon. Colonial Chaplain i ‘ ~ = 
ue Al (anepidemic) | Bortaguewe Consul ss 
The white troops were withdrawn. seein ay onl . . . . ” 
e acti y ‘ ; 
Year. Deaths. 
1830 : . . 8* Several, whose term of residence was not procured, have 
1831 ; : . 2 long enjoyed life and health in the colony. 
1832 —z : : 4t 
1833. : ‘ 3 
18345. . 3 


Of the above, the majority had enjoyed a fair lease of life 


in the colony. 


Number of deaths and the diseases, from June 1831 to 


2. 


June 1834. 

Year. Diseases. Total Deaths. 
1831 1 fever, 1 hepat. chron. 2 

1832 1 fever, 1 cholera morbus, 2 pa- 4 

ral. extr. 
1833 2 fever, 1 delirium tremens. 
0 fever, 1 childbirth and chron.) 

=—— dys., 1 rupture of abscess on 

1834 lungs after childbirth, 1 water 


L 


on the chest, after 23 years’ 
residence, etat. 65. 


4. 


The total census of whites in 1833 was 84. 
assumed, in year following, 1834, at 94. 

A resident of some standing favoured me with the names 
and length of residence of every individual, as far as his 
knowledge permitted ; omitting the military and other offi- 
cers, whose term of service is variable, and regulated by 
orders from home, together with recently arrived colonists, 
upon whose constitution the influence of the climate as yet 
had no opportunity of proving itself. The total number of 
established white colonists may thus be reduced to about 70. 
Of these, I could publish by name 48, who were living at my 
visit, in excellent health; constituting two-thirds of the Euro- 
pean population. 

The total residence in years, of the 48, amounted to 533, 
or an average of more than 11 years each. ‘Two-thirds at 
least, therefore, of the European established residents were 
still in possession of good health after an average stay of 
eleven years each. 


It shall be 








finement in jail. 


+ Between May and the end of the year. 


¢ One only of the fever. 


* One of whom died of intemperance, and twe after long con- 


§ Half-year to June. 


* On the coast, 
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5. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT. 


This gives an account of merchant-vessels entering (whe- 
ther merely visiting, or actually loading in the river,) at 
Sierra Leone custom-house, as far as, with all impartiality, I 
could discover the circumstances, of name, number of crew, 
number of deaths whilst in Africa, and the river in which the 
vessel actually remained during its stay in the country. The 
list of ships is a large one. None were omitted whose cir- 
cumstances I could possibly ascertain, from the end of the 
year 1630 to my departure in June 1834. Excessive exer- 
tion, exposure, and carelessness, combine to make the mer- 
chant-seamen peculiarly obnoxious to the worst influences of 
every latitude, whether tropical, temperate, or arctic. 

Their stay varies from two to three months. 


Name Place of loading. No. of crew. Deaths. 


Name. 


John 
Highlander 
Eliza 

Mary 

Ann, Eliza, and Jane 
Ceres 
Adelina 
Cambria 
Janus 
Ocean 
Maria 
Finden 
Europe 
Elizabeth 
F ancis 
Jane (brig) 
Economist 
Julia 





Place of loading. 

Brought forward 

Bauce Island 

Sierra Leone River 

Tombo 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Melicourie 

Sierra Leone River 

Melicourie 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Tombo 

Meclicourie 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


No. of crew. 


y 


George Canning Tombo 20 


Congress 
Sappho 
Minerva 
Crown 

T. Wallace 
Esther 
Bernard 
Norval 
Corsair 


Duchess of Richmond 


Hopewell 
Rumney 
Nautilus 
Margaret 
Eliza Dick 
Euretta 
Harriett 
Mary 
Latona 
Alchymist 
Rubicon 
Doris 
Maria 
Redman 
Britannia 
St. Andrew 
Renewal 
James Laing 
Hope 
John Thomas 
Bernard 
Alice 
Suffolk 
Huskisson 
Henry Parker 
Essequibo 
Minerva . ; 
William Harrington 
. Lord Goderich 
Carvline 
Raikes 
W. Miles 
Pericles 
Numa 
Martha 
. Latona Be 
Christiana ad 
St. George a 
Lady Douglas 
Little Liz 
Luna 
Iris 
Alexander 
Maria 
Bernard 
Navarino 
New Eagle 
Hercules 
= Wallace 
anger 
Renewal 
Woodbridge 
Sackville 
Xenophon 
Julius Cesar 
Numa 
Minerva 
Laburnum 


ditto 
Scarcies 
Tombo 
ditto 
ditto 
Bance Island, S. L. 
ditto 
Pappel, Sierra Leone 
Sierra Leone River 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Melicourie 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Bunce River 
Sierra Leone River 
Tombo 
Melicourie 
Bunce River 
Melicourie 
Melicourie 
Sierra Leone River 
Tombo 
Scarcics 
Melicourie 
Sierra Leone River 
ditto 
ditto 
Pappel, Sicrra Leone 
Scarcies 
Melicourie 
Tasso, Sierra Leone 
Sierra Leone River 
Melicourie 
Pappel, Sierra Leone 
Sierra Leone River 
Melicourie 
ditto 
To 
Bunce\River 
icourie 
ditto 
Scarcies™ 
Tombo .-+ 
Melicourie — 
Pappel, Sierra Leone 
Tombo 
ditto 
Melicourie 
ditto 
Scarcies 
Melicourie 
ditto 
ditto 
Pappel, Sierra Leone 
Scarcies 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Bunce 
ditto 
Pappel, Sierra Leone 
Melicourie 
Pappel, Sierra Leone 
Tombo 
Pappel, Sierra Leone 


Carried forward 


eo SCCOHNSCOHOOCON OHM OOM MeN OCOMSO SOO OCONN OOH OOH OSC OO OUR WOOONF OOM OOP OF OSOOrRRSSO OFS OFS 


Jane (barque) ditto 


89 vessels. 


3 | ome miscccommowonmmonh 2 


RECAPITULATION. 


Place of loading. 
Tombo Island 278 
Bunce River 97 
Scarcies River 136 
Melicourie 455 
Sierra Leone River 400 
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Under the head Sierra Leone River, are included Bance 
Island, Tasso, and Pappel, low lands lying up the fresh-water 
rivers of the flat marshy country, at several miles’ distance 
from Freetown. Though, together with Tombo, within the 
jurisdiction of the colony, they possess few characters in com- 
mon with the lofty Peninsula. At these spots occurred three 
of the four deaths under the head of Sierra Leone. 

For every ten sailors then who die at Sierra Leone, &c. 


between 19 and 20 die at the Scarcies. 
35 — 36 — at Tombo. 
41 — 42 — in the Bunce River. 
69 — 70 — in the distant Melicourie River. 


Tombo, although actually within the extent of British juris- 
diction, is too distant from the Peninsula, to be included. One 
white man only resides on the island. He had withstood the 
climate, when I had the pleasure of seeing him, upwards of 
twenty-six years. 

The Bunce River is also taken separately, for two reasons. 
Although close to the colony, it is m every way exposed to 
the malaria of the low country through which it flows; and 
again, because five vessels only cannot be assumed as the 
foundation for an average. 


6. 


Mortality amongst the officers of the Royal African corps 
stationed at Sierra Leone, from 1827 to June 1834. 


Year. Deaths. 
1828 i ‘ 1 
1829 

1830 


Total in six yearsand a-half, four deaths ; viz. 1 Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 3 Ensigns. 

In one or two years previously, this tolerably equable rate 
was disturbed by accidental causes; but the general improved 
tone of health, as shown in Chap XVIII, te a variety of 
circumstances, has extended to the military. 

Insulated cases of mortality in bygone years may be select- 
ed to startle or to maintain a prejudice. “Thus, in 


Year. Died. 
1827 ° ° ‘ 5 
1828 . . , ll 
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of Jamaica, suffered as follows, in six months: 





Officers and wives 4 ‘ 32 died 14 
Soldiers’ wives and children 130 67 
Soldiers " ‘ és ‘ 650 280 

Total 812 361 





But so, in 1819, the 92nd Highland regiment, in the Island |solitary hovels of wood and turf-cutters, charcoal burners, 


and other peasants, where much sickness and suffering were 
endured, either from local difficulties, or from pecuniary 
inability to employ even a village practitioner. To this 
iclass of indigent and obscure sufferers, whom he visited 
in regular periodical excursions, he devoted, for several 
years, his eminent professional skill, his time, his cheerful 
powers of consolation, and no small portion of his fortune, 
(which, since his retirement from productive practice, was 





Equal to 722 deaths out of 812 persons in one year; a pro- restricted to rather less than five hundred a-year,) with a zeal, 
portion never approached in Sierra Leone, but again nearly perseverance, and success, utterly unparalleled, as I verily 


equalled in Jamaica, in 1825, in the 77th regiment. 


believe, except in the wonders of charity, accomplished with 


The mortality amongst the officers in our Hindoostan army |a similar income, by the celebrated Man of Ross. 


for 9 years, ending December 1834, appears to be, 
No. of officers on the establishment 792, died 340.* 





THE TIN TRUMPET; 


OR 


HEADS AND TALES. 


FOR THE WISE AND WAGGISH. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
POETICAL SELECTIONS. 
BY THE LATE 


PAUL CHATFIELD, M. D. 





EDITED BY 


JEFFERSON SAUNDERS, Ese. 


“ Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem.”—Horace. 





INTRODUCTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


To say that my deceased friend had always been an eccen- 


For the sake of hisown health, which was now occasionally 
impaired, as well as for the purpose of meeting a circle of 
cherished friends, who usually betook themselves to Harrow- 
gate during the season, the Doctor made that place his head- 
quarters for a portion of every summer. Upon one of these 
visits he established a little society, which met weekly at 
his lodgings, under the name of “The Tea Party,” to parti- 
cipate in his favourite beverage, and to pass a few hours in 
rational conversation. From everything in the nature of a 
club, as the reader will perceive, on a reference to that word 
in the present work, my friend recoiled with an insurmount- 
able aversion, only consenting to be named President of the 
Tea Party, on condition that it should consist of both sexes, 
and be governed by the rules that he had drawn up for its 
regulation. These exhibited, in several instances, their author’s 
characteristic whimsicality. To avoid the use of a hammer, 
which was associated, in his mind, with the chairman of a 
club, it was his good pleasure to suspend from his neck a 
small Tin Trumpet, by sounding an alarum upon which he 
procured order, when there was the smallest irregularity or 
deviation from a punctilious courtesy on the part of any mem- 
ber. The same Tin Trumpet, with a transferable steel-pen 
affixed to its narrow end, served to register the proceedings 
of the society in a book kept for that purpose; as well as 
to write ona slip of paper, for the information of the associates, 
the subjects upon which they were to converse at their next 
meeting. Not in any degree, however,.could this friendly 
party be assimilated to a debating society, though, its founder 
was anxious to avoid the common trivialities of chitchat, by 
devoting an hour and a half of their meeting to the considera- 
tion of some specific objects, of which several were sometimes 
proposed for a single night. ‘The remaining hour and a half, 
for they met at seven, and parted at ten, was given to tea, 
and such passing topics as might be spontaneously suggested, 
and which generally assumed a greater latitude, and more 
playful character, from the previous limitation and partial re- 
straint upon the general volubility. In the presence of the 
Doctor, indeed, it was almost: impossible not to sympathise 
with his remarkably cheerful temperament. 

It was the founder’s custom to note down in a common-place 
book, such brief heads, or extracts, or allusions as might bear 
upon the subject next to be considered ; for it will readily be 
conjectured that he himself was the principal speaker. 
Loving truth better even than my late friend, I am bound to 
confess that apophthegms, epigrammatical turns, terse sayings, 
antithetical phrases, and even puerile conceits, were his hobby- 
horse, and one which he occasionally rode even to a tiresome 
excess. Whatever of this sort was elicited at the meetings, 
or subsequently presented itself in his superficial reading, for 
jhe did not affect profound literature, was transferred to his 
common-place book, under different alphabetical heads, a pro- 





tric creature, a humorist, an oddity, will scarcely be re- cess in which he invariably employed the writing instrument 
ceived as a sufficient explanation of the quaint title which | to which we have already alluded. This will explain the title 
he has thought proper to affix to his work, and for which, |of “'The Tin Trumpet’”—given to his book, as well as the 
therefore, I fee] it my first duty as an Editor, to account. |first part of its second appellation—* Heaps and Taxes.” 


After the death of his wife, and, subsequently, of his only 


In elucidation of this latter word we must state that the 


child, to both of whom he had been most tenderly attached, most important personage of the party, after its president, 
Dr. Chatfield sought relief from sorrow by frequent changes Was one Timothy Harrison, an independent Yorkshire yeoman, 
of scene, and found such alleviation of mind in wandering|and not a less singular character, though in a different 
over the wilder and least frequented districts of the north of) way than his bosom friend, and latterly his almost inseparable 
England, as well as such an expanded field for the exercise of companion—the doctor. Honest Tim, who was the installed 
his philanthropy, the ruling passion of his soul, that he punstér and wag, or, as the reader may rather think, the 
formed the Quixotic resolution of abandoning his regular Merry Andrew of the party, made it his business to cap every 
professional pursuits, then highly profitable, and of exercising grave remark or rather serious discussion with some foolery, 
them gratuitously for the benefit of such remote and forlorn either in the shape of quibble, joke, anecdote, or appropriate 
objects, as he might encounter in that erratic life which he had tale, most of which found their way to the common-place 
now determined on adopting. Born in Yorkshire, and well, book, and were generally assigned to their author, under his 
acquainted with its loneliest recesses, experience had con- initials of T. H. Many of these caudal vertebra, or tale-joints, 
vinced him that there were many remote hamlets, as well as|as he himself banteringly termed them, I have ventured to 





* See United Service Journal, June 1835. 


jexpunge, as they would have swelled tne work to a dispro- 
portionate size ; several of his bon-mots have suffered a similar 
fate; though I am still apprehensive that I may be thought to 
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have used the pruning knife much too sparingly. By his 
droll and flexible features, his power of mimicry, and his 
broad rustic humour, ‘11m was expressly qualitied to be the 
wag of a provincial cote rie; but where you cannot print the 
countenance and manner, it is sometimes dangerous to publish 
the joke. Not a few of his jests, for he was as bold a 
plagiarist as his friend, were stolen from newspapers, or 
other equally accessible sources; whilst others may even be 
traced back to Joe Miller, an authority which is occasionally 
acknowledged under the Latin alias of Josephus Molitor. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the following little work 
cannot set up much claim to originality; either m its serious 
or jocose departments ; while even its form was suggested, as 
I have heard its author admit, by some humorous alphabetical | 
definitions which appeared several years ago, in one of our 
magazines, From the writer of those papers, as well as from 
all others who might serve his purpose, not excepting the 
Edinburgh Review, of which he was a constant reader, he 
borrowed without compunction. Wherever he made verbal 
quotations of any extent, it will be seen that he refers to 
the original; and he often regretted that the omission of 
noting down his authorities, prevented him from acknow- 
ledging them upon other and all occasions. With the mate- 
rials thus accumulated, he interspersed, as he proceeded, his 
own sentiments upon every topic that called for their avowal. | 
Knowing that they express the conscientious convictions 
of an eminently pious and virtuous man, I have published 
them without hesitation, but I think it right to put upon 
record my total dissent from many of his views and doc- 
trines. Intimate, indeed, as was our friendship for a long 
course of years, we differed, toto ce@lo, upon most of the lead- 
ing subjects that divide the opinions of mankind. In_ his 
Liberal, not to say Radical notions, I was decidedly opposed 
to him; while my reverence for the Established Church, of 
which I am proud to call myself a member, nade the discus- 
sion of its discipline and tenets, in both of which he maintained 
the necessity of a Reform, a forbidden subject between us. 

Deeming it impious to suppose that the investigation of 
truth, conscientiously pursued, could possibly lead to any other 
results than an additional confirmation of the greatness, good- 
ness, and glory of God, Dr. Chatfield was a fearless and 
zealous explorer of many questions which would have been 
avoided by the timid and the indifferent. Creeds, articles, 
and all the ceremonials of religion, he held in slight estima- 
tion, compared to heart-felt, practical, vital Christianity ; yet 
a more devout man [ never knew. His religion was a senti- 
ment in which his whole heart was steeped, and which 
exhibited itself in an ever-present sense of profound gratitude 
to the Creator, and an all embracing love of his creatures. 
His strange, and sometimes startling notions exposed him to 
occasional attacks of considerable sharpness, which he inva- 
riably bore with such a Christian meekness, and defended 
himself with a sweetness so conciliatory and unassuming, that 
even those who impugned his opinions, could not help ad- 
miring their placid and philosophic maintainer. 

With such gentleness of disposition, it may seem that the 
satirical character, occasionally perceptible in his book, is not 
altogether in accordance; but it may literally be affirmed of 
him, to use a homely saying, that his bark was worse than his 
bite. Personalities there are none throughout the whole 
work. Taking for his motto—* parcere personis, dicere de 
Vitiis,’—he visited the offence not the offender, regardless of 
the hacknied objection that, to exercise such a misplaced 
Jenity, is to lash the dice and to spare the dicer. That predi- 
lection for point and antithesis to which we have already 
alluded, and which forms the besetting sin of his style, often 
betrayed him into a severity of expression quite foreign to his 
rea] nature. i 
an epigrammatic turn were at stake; but his lips could not 
utter anything intentionally bitter, nor could his heart harbour 
asingle angry feeling. This is not the place, however, to 
expatiate upon his character, as it is my intention to make his 
life, for which I had been collecting materials long before his 
decease, the subject of a second volume; and I avail myself 
of the present opportunity, to request that his Yorkshire and 
other correspondents will add to my large stock of his amusing 
letters, by forwarding any that they may possess, to the Pub- 
lisher of this work, ander whose inspection they will be 
copied, and punctually, as well as thankfully returned, to 
their respective owners. 

Most of the peasants and cotters in the northern and west- 
ern wapentakes of Yorkshire, were familiar with the Doctor’s 
old white-tailed dun horse, as well as with his antique broad- 
win whiskey. In the boot of this rickety vehicle were 





He might be caustic with his pen, especially if| 


travelling indispensables, the respective packages being 
steadied by a few well worn books wedged in between them, 
Latterly he had seldom made an excursion without “ honest 
Tim,” whose pranks, jokes, and bufiooneries, lent some support 
to the idea entertained by many strangers, on their first ap. 
pearance, that the companions were an itinerant Quacksalver 
and his Zany. Nor was it easy to remove this impression, so 
tar as the Merry Andrew was concerned ; but it was impossi- 
ble to gaze upon the benevolent countenance of his inrend, 
whose Quaker’s attire, bald forehead, and silver side-locks 
descending to his shoulders, gave him altogether a most 
venerable appearance, without a quick conviction that his 
errand was one of pure philanthropy,—and that his purposes, 
like his aspect, were high and holy. 

By his will, Dr. Chatfield bequeathed to the Editor, the 
whole of his manuscripts, consisting of tales, ancient and 
modern—fugitive poems—a few essays on medical subjects, 
and the volumes now submitted to the public. From his 
poems I have made sucha selection as will afford a fair sample 
of his general powers in this department of literature. They 
exhibit much smoothness and facility in the versification, and 


no small diversity of style, since they are perfectly tree from 


the forced conceits and artificial glitter of his prose composi- 
tions. Respecting the Tales, he left no instructions—and 
future circumstances must decide whether any of them shall 
ever see the light; but it was one of his last requests that, 
“The Tin Trumpet” should be prepared for immediate publi- 
cation. The quantity and the contusion of the materials, 
rendered their selection and arrangement a matter of no 
small difficulty and of some unexpected delay ; but I have 
executed my task to the best of my ability and judgment, and 
I now commit the work to the indulgence of the reader, again 
requesting him to bear in mind that I broadly dissent trom 
many of the crude notions and fanciful theories broached by 
my late excellent but eccentric friend. 


J. 8. 
Harroweate, February, 1836. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 
Ad Candidum Lectorem. 


Cum legis hunc nostrum, Lector studiose, libellum, 
Decedat vultu tetrica ruga tuo. 

Non sunt hee tristi conscripta Catonibus ore, 
Non Heraclitis, non gravibus Curiis : 

Sed si Heracliti, Curii, si forté Catones, 
Adjicere huc oculos et legere ista velint, 

Multa hic invenient que possint pellere curas, 
Plurima que mestos exhilarare queant. 


A.B.C.DARIAN—seems to have been an ancient term 
for a pedagogue. Wood, in his Athene Oxoniensis, speaking 
of Thomas Farnabie, says—“ When he landed in Cornwall, 
his distresses made him stoop so low, as to be an A.b.c.darian, 
and several were taught their horn books by him.” By assu- 
ming this title, its wearer certainly proves himself to be 4 
man of letters; but my friend T. H. suggests, that the school- 
master who wishes to establish his aptitude for his office, 
instead of taking the three first, had better designate himself 
by the two last letters of the alphabet. 


ABLATIVE CASE—one that now is, or very soon will be, 
applicable to usurped power, to unjust privileges, and to 
abuses of all sorts. Though the schoolmaster is abroad, the 
times are more ungrammatical than ever. A boroughmonger 
has ceased to be in the nominative case ; there is no longer a 
dative case to the Pension list; and when the public is in the 
accusative case, it governs the party or thing implicated, and 
makes it fall into the ablative case absolute. Though corrup- 
tions are nouns substantive, they cannot stand by themselves ; 
and abuses, which used to be plural, will soon become singu- 
lar. The verb “to love” is declined, not conjugated. Stan- 
dard words, to which the utmost importance was attached by 
the wisdom of our ancestors, such, for instance, as “ rotten 
boroughs,” are arbitrarily cut off by elision. When John Bull 

















usually stowed a medicine-chest, a box of linen, and other 


is in the imperative mood, he is now, at the same time, in the 
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potential ; while the present tense has no longer the smallest) tutions are the best, indeed the only security, both for the go- 
reference to the past, provided it can improve the future. But|verned and the governor; for there is no remedy against a 
we have still more startling changes ;—Lady A. is a mascu-|tyrant but assassination, of which ultima ratio populi, even our 
line, and Lord B. isa feminine person. Whatcan be expected|own times have furnished instances at St. Petersburg and 
but irregularity and disturbance, when our grammar is in|Constantinople. An hereditary monarchy with institutions 
such a state of anarchy! This comes of Reforin!! Ah! it is| adapted to the state of knowledge, and the diffusion of moral 
to be feared that we shall none of us have the consolation of| power, or, in other words, leaning towards republicanism, 
Danjeau, the French grammarian, who, when told that a/seems to be the form of government most appropriate for a 
revolution was approaching, exclaimed, rubbing his hands,|civilized and enlightened nation in the nineteenth century. 
“ Well, come what may, I have two hundred verbs well con-| The greatest strength should be at the base, not at the top; 
jugated in my desk!” for it is as difficult to overturn a pyramid, as to preserve the 
equilibrium of an inverted cone. What an illustration of the 
ABLUTION—a duty somewhat too strictly inculcated in| spirit of the times, and what an instructive lesson to monarchs, 
the Mahometan ritual, and sometimes too laxly observed in is the startling fact, that the present rulers of Sweden, France, 
Christian practice. As aman may have a dirty body, and an|and Belgium, are not the regular inheritors of the crowns 
undefiled mind, so may he have clean hands in a literal, and| they wear, but sovereigns elected by the most powerful of all 
not in a metaphorical sense. All washes and cosmetics with-|sovereigne—the people ; while the pseudo-legitimate kings of 
out, he may yet labour under a moral hydrophobia within. | Portugal and Spain have been formally repudiated, and are 
Pleasant to see an im-puritan of this stamp holding his nose,| wanderers on the face of the earth! Few modern despots can 
lest the wind should come between an honest scavenger and calculate on being so fortunate as the Turk Mustapha, who 
his gentility, while his own character stinks in the public nos- | having rebelled against his brother, was taken prisoner, and 
trils. Oh, if the money and the pains that we bestow upon ordered for execution on the following morning. The Sultan, 
perfumes and adornments for the body, were applied to the’ however, being suddenly seized with the cholic, accompanied, 
purification and embellishment of the mind! Oh, if we were! perhaps, with some fraternal, as well as internal qualms, or- 
as careful to polish our manners as our teeth, to make our|dered the decapitation to be deferred for two days, durin 
temper as sweet as our breath, to cut off our peccadi!loes as| which he died, and his imprisoned brother quietly succeed 
to pare our nails, to be as upright in character as in person, to| to the throne. “O happy Mustapha!” exclaimed the Sul- 
save our souls as to shave our chins, what an immaculate race taness “ you were born to be lucky, for you have not only de- 
should we become! Exteriorly, we are not a filthy people.|rived life from your mother’s stomach, but from your bro- 





We throw so much dirt at our neighbours, that we have none| 
left for ourselves. We are only unclean in our hearts and} 
lives. As occasional squalor, is the worst evil of poverty and| 
labour, so should constant cleanliness be the greatest luxury’ 
of wealth and ease ; yet even our aristocracy are not altoge-| 
ther without reproach in this respect. It is well known, that 
the celebrated Lord Nelson had not washed his hands for the 
last eight years of his life. Alas! upon what trifles may our| 
reputation for cleanliness depend! Even a foreign accent 
may ruin us. In a trial, where a German and his wife, 
were giving evidence, the former was asked by the coun- 
sel, “ How old are you!”—*I am dirty.”—* And what is 
your wife !’—* Mine wife is dirty-two.”—“ Then, Sir, you 
are a very nasty couple, and I wish to have nothing further to 
say to either of you.” 


ABRIDGMENT—anything contracted into a small com- 
pass ; such, for instance, as the abridgment of the statutes in 
twenty volumes, folio. ‘To make a good abridgment, requires 
as much time and talent as to write an original work; a fact 
ot which the reader will find abundant proof as he proceeds! 
When Queen Anne told Dr. South that his sermon had only 
one fault—that of being too short,--he replied, that he should 
have made it shorter if he had had more time. How comes 
it that no enterprising bookseller has ever thought of publish- 
ing “an Abridgment of the Lives of the Fathers!” I know 
not whether the religious public would give it encouragement, 
but I am confident, that in this land of primogeniture and en- 
tailed estates, there is not an heir in the three kingdoms who 
would not exert himself to insure its success. 


ABSCESS—a morbid tumour, frequently growing above 
the shoulders, and swelling to a considerable size, when it 
comes to a head, with nothing in it. It is not always a natu- 
ral disease, for nature abhors a vacuum; yet fools, fops, and 
fanatics are very subject to it, and it sometimes attacks old 
women of both sexes. “I wish to consult you upon a little 
project I have formed,” said a noodle to his friend. “I have 
an idea in my head—” “ Have you?!” interposed the friend, 
with a look of great surprise ; ‘then you shall have my opi- 
nion at once: keep it there !—it may be some time before you 
get another.” 


ther’s!” 


ABSOLUTION, SELF—gencrously pronouncing our own 
pardon. Such is the power in the human mind of adapting 
itself to circumstances, that we can reconcile ourselves, at 
least, partially, to our own crimes and infamy. The stings of 
conscience would be intolerable, could we not lay some flat- 
tering unction to our souls, and steal relief from self-delusion. 
It may be doubted, whether the greatest villain in the world 
ever thought himself much worse than some of his neigh- 
bours, or was ever without his share of those extenuating 
pleas, subterfuges, and shufflings, in which the mind is so sub- 
tle a casuist. A man is sure of his own good word, and if it be 
the only one he has to expect, he draws upon it the more 
\liberally. Another is worse than himself, or he fancies him 
to be so, and he forthwith imagines that he is a moral charac- 
iter, because he is not the basest profligate in existence. We 
claun praise for not having pushed our vices farther, but we 
| feel no shame for having carried them so far; as if there were 
a positive merit in sinning, provided we stop short of the ne 
plus ultra of turpitude. 

An amusing instance of these extenuating processes was 
lately afforded by a poor woman, who was brought before a 
magistrate for applying a name, that shall be nameless, toa 
female neighbour. ‘ You are the last person,” observed the 
magistrate, “ who should have used this opprobrious word, for, 
if I have been rightly informed, you yourself had a natural 
|child two or three years ago.”—* Yes, your Worship,” whim- 
pered the culprit, but mine was a very small one.” 


ABSURDITY—anything advanced by our opponents, con- 
trary to our own practice, or above our comprehension,—and, 
therefore, a term very liberally used, because it is applied in 
exact proportion to our own ignorance. Nothing to which 
we are so quick-sighted in another, so blind in ourselves, not 
only individually, but nationally. ‘ Comment !” exclaims the 
French sailor in Josephus Molitor, when he saw Ironmonger 
Lane written on the corner of a street in London, which he 
read “Irons manger l'ane.”—“ Comment! Es ge qu’on 
mange des anes dans ge pays cit Mais, quelle absurdité !” 
How many of us, in travelling, exhibit our own, in imputing 
an imaginary absurdity to others! ‘ How ridiculous!” ex- 
claims the travelled servant in one of Dr. Moore’s novels, “ to 











ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT—There is a simplicity and|dress the French regiments of the line in blue,—a colour 
unity in despotism, which is not without its advantages, if| which, as all the _World knows, is only proper for Oxford 
every despot were to be a Titus or a Vespasian—to unite| Blues and the Artillery.” Some of our highest classes are 
great talents with a clement and benevolent heart. But the | unconscious imitators of the knight of the shoulder-knot. 


chances against such a fortunate conjunction are almost incal- 


Of the Reductio ad absurdum, a very useful weapon of 


culable; and even where it occurs, its effects may be sud-| logic in arguing with ultras of any class, I know not a hap- 
denly defeated, and the best sovereign be converted into the| pier illustration than the Duke of Buckingham’s reply to Dry- 
worst by an attack of gout, or a fit of indigestion. Besides, | den’s famous line— 


there are few who think of unrestrained power, without being 
intoxicated, or, perhaps, maddened. Nero, before he suc- 
ceeded to the crown, was remarkable for his moderation and 
humanity. So true is the dictum of Tacitus, that the throne 
of a despot is generally ascended by a wild beast. Free insti- 


“ My wound is great, because it is so small.” 
“Then *twould be greater were it none at all !” 





ABUSE—intemperate, excites our sympathies, not for the 
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abuser, but the abusee, a fact which some of our virulent cri- 
tics and political writers are very apt to forget. : Like other 
poisons, when administered in too strong a dose, it is thrown 
off by the intended victim, and often relieves, where it was 
meant to destroy. If the wielder of the weapon be such an 
unskilful sportsman as to overcharge his piece, he must not be 
surprised if it explode, and wound no one but himself. Dirt 
wantonly cast, only acts like fuller’s earth, defiling for the 
moment, but purifying in the end; so that those who are the 
most bespattered, come out the most immaculate. Pleasant 
was the well-known revenge of the vilipended author, who 
having in vain endeavoured to propitiate his critic by return- 
ing eulogy for abuse, sent him at last the following epi- 
gram :— 


“ With industry I spread your praise, 
With equal you my censure blaze ; 
But faith! ’tis all in vain we do, 

The world believes nor me, n r you,” 


ABUSES—See Tory Adininistration, passim. Thank 
Heaven, the times are changed, and those who refuse to give 
up abuses, will inevitably be called upon to surrender uses. 
Will they take a hint, and make a compromise in time, or 
like the borough-mongers, dig a pit for themselves to fall 
into? For their own sakes | hope they wili yield in time; 
for the sake of the country I might wish them to be obstinate. 


ACCIDENT—Fanatics, whose inordinate conceit prompts 
them to believe that the Deity must be more engrossed with 
the affairs of an obscure Muggletonian in Ebenezer Alley, 
Shoreditch, than with the general and immutable laws of the 
universe, presumptuously wrest every unexpected occurrence, 
in which themselves are concerned, into a particular Provi- 
dence, more especially if it be an escape from any sort of dan- 
ger. As the risk, however, must come from the same source 
as the deliverance,—as a providential escape, may with equal 
propriety be termed a providential exposure to imminent peril, 
—this hazardous doctrine, like a two-edged sword, must cut 
both ways; and according to the sanguine or desponding 
temperament of the expounder, will tend to generate either 
an overwhelming arrogance, or a dark despair. A plot is 
formed, to way-lay and murder a man, on his way home at 
night. He gets drunk, takes the wrong road and escapes. 
Even a Muggletonian would hesitate at calling this a provi- 
dential intoxication, and yet he often uses the term when it 
is quite as inapplicable and indecorous. Occurrences of this 
description may be improved into moral warnings without sup- 

ing any special deviation from the laws of nature. There 
is a Providence ever watching over the destinies of mankind, 
but we should not the less on that account observe the maxim 
of Horace—Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus. 
The uncharitable forgetfulness of this rule was once well re- 
proved by Voltaire, who happened to be in company with a 
fanatical old lady during a violent thunder storm, when she 
screamed out, that the house would be dashed to pieces upon 
their heads on account of his impiety, “ Know, madam,” said 
the Patriarch—* that I have said more good of the Deity in a 
single verse, than you will ever think of him in the whole 
course of your life.” 

Father Mabillon, who had been of a very narrow capacity 
in his youth, fell, at the age of twenty-six, against a stone 
stair-case, fractured his scull, was trepanned, and after that 
operation, possessed a luminous understanding, and ‘an asto- 
nishing zeal for study. We submit this accident to the joint 
and serious consideration of the Muggletonians and Phrenolo- 
gists, but without recommending either party to anticipate 
the same results, should they’be disposed to make a similar 
experiment upon their own sculls. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS—In women all that can be sup- 
plied by the dancing-master, music-master, mantua-maker and 
milliner. In men, tying a cravat, talking nonsense, playing 
at billiards, dressing like a real, and driving like an amateur 
coachman. The latter is an excusable ambition, even in our 
noblemen, for it shows that they know themselves, and have 
found a properer place, and more congenial elevation than the 
peerage. Some there are, who, deeming dissolute manners 
an accomplishment, endeavour to show by their profligacy 
that they know the world, an example which might be dan- 
gerous, but that the world knows them. Accomplishments are 
sociable—but nothing so sociable as a cultivated mind. 


area often do we quote Shakspeare’s dictum, 
that— 


. “ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


without reflecting upon its close applicability, not only to the 
classes he has specified, but to almost every individual in 
existence. The laws of society, and the restraints upon 
opinion, compel us all to be actors and hypocrites, simulators 
and dissimulators; and the more servile the observance of this 
slavish disingenuousness, the greater the assumed civilization! 
Oh, for a week’s social intercourse in the Palace of Truth of 
M. de Genlis, that we might see what capital actors we have 
all been when out of it; especially those who had been play- 
ing the parts of Maw-worm and Cantwell! 

iderot has endeavoured to prove that in the delineation of 
the passions—* He best shall paint them who shall feel them 
least,” and that an actor, injured rather than benefited by an 
intense feeling of the emotions he represents, is never so sure 
to agitate the souls of his hearers, as when his own is per- 
fectly at ease. We believe that he may excite without being 
excited, for the same reason that the most sensitive young 
lady will remain unmoved at the hundredth reperusal of the 
tragedy, which at first drew a flood of tears from her eyes; 
but the mimic, in order to carry our sympathies with him, 
must at least have a certain degree of eusceptibility in him- 
self. How can he successfully study or understand a cha- 
racter if totally incapable of feeling it! Speaking, as it were, 
an unknown language, he must deliver it, without adaptation 
or expression, and consequently without effect.—His emotion 
may be as transient as you please, but it must be once felt, 
once impressed upon the actor, if it is to impress the audience, 
To suppose that the studied and artificial, can be more appropri- 
ate to the stage than real passion, is a contradiction in terms, for 
it is a remarkable fact, that deep and genuine emotion, even 
in the humblest persons, is never undignified, never un- 
graceful. 

An adherence to nature, however, is by no means incom- 
patible with a due regard to the Thespian art, which requires 
elaborate study, and to a heightening of the effect by protes- 
sional, or even mechanical aids. Vivid conception, and keen 
sensibility, will not of themselves make a good actor; but it 
may be questioned, whether a good actor can be made without 
them. Kare indeed is the physical and moral combination 
that produces a superior performer, as will at once appear if 
we compare the best amateur, with a second or even a third 
rate professional actor. What miserable mummery are pri- 
vate theatricals! At those given last year at Hatfield House, 
old General G was pressed by a lady to say whom he 
liked best of all the actors. Notwithstanding his usual blunt- 
ness, he evaded the question for some time, but being impor- 
tuned for an answer, he at length growled,—* Well, madam, 
if you will have a reply, I liked the prompter the best, because 
[ heard the most of him, and saw the least of him!” 


ADDRESS—Generally a string of fulsome compliments 
and professions, indiscriminately lavished upon every king or 
individual in authority, in order to assure him of the particular, 
personal, and exclusive veneration in which he is held by 
those who, being the very obedient humble servants of cir- 
cumstances, would pay equal homage to Jack Ketch, if he 
possessed equal power. In the latter case, they would 
perhaps attempt to dignify his person, and his office by some 
courteous periphrase, or concealing both beneath the appro- 
priate veil of a dead language, would speak of him as—Vir 
excellentissimus, strangulandi peritus. 

Ina Shrewsbury Address to James I., his loyal subjects 
expressed a wish that he might reign over them as long as 
sun, moon, and stars should endure.—* I suppose, then,” ob- 
served the monarch, “ they mean my successor to reign by 
candle-light.” 


ADMIRATION—We always love those who admire us, 
says Rochefoucauld,—but we do not always love those whom 
we admire. From the latter clause an exception might have 
been made in favour of self, for self-love is the source of self 
admiration ; and this is the safest of all loves, for most people 
may indulge it without the fear of a rival. 


ADVERSITY—is very often a blessing in disguise, which 
by detaching us from earth and drawing us towards heaven, 
gives us, in the assurance of lasting joys, an abundant recom- 
pence for the loss of transient ones. “ Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth.” Many a man in losing his fortune has found 
himself, and been ruined into salvation; for though God de- 
mands the whole heart, which we could not give him when 
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one, which we offer him in our hour of sadness and reverse. 
Misfortunes are moral bitters, which frequently restore the 
healthy tone of the mind, after it has been cloyed and sickened 
by the sweets of prosperity. The spoilt children of the world, 
like their jnvenile namesakes, are generally a source of un- 
happiness to others, without being happy in themselves. 


ADMITTING yourself out of court, a legal phrase, signi- 
fying a liberality of concession to your opponent by which 
you destroy your own cause. This excess of candour was 
well illustrated by the Irishman, who boasted that he had often 
skated sixty miles a day. “Sixty miles!” exclaimed an 
auditor—* that is a great distance: it must have been accom- 
plished when the days were longest.”—* To be sure it was; 
I admit that,” cried the ingenious Hibernian. 


ADVICE—AImost the only commodity which the world is 
lavish in bestowing, and scrupulous in receiving, although it 
may be had gratis, with an allowance to those who take a 
quantity. We seldom ask it until it is too late, and st "| more 
rarely take it while there is yet time to profit by it. Great 
tact and delicacy are required, either in conferring or seeking 
this perilous boon, for where people do not take your counsel 
they generally take offence; and even where they do, you 
can never be sure that you have not given pain in giving 
advice. We have our revenge for this injustice. If an ac- 
quaintance pursue some unfortunate course, in spite of our 
dissuasions, we feel more gratified by the confirmation of our 
evil auguries, than hurt by the misfortunes of our friend; for 
that man must be a sturdy moralist who does not love his own 
judgment better than the interest of his neighbours. This 
may help to explain Rochefoucauld’s dictum, that there is 
something, even in the misfortunes of our best friends, which 
is not altogether displeasing to us. 

To decline all advice, unless the example of the giver con- 
firms his precepts, would be about as sapient as if a traveller 
were to refuse to follow the directions of a finger-post, unless 
it drew its one leg out of the ground, and walked, or rather 
hopped after its own finger. 


ADULTERER—One who has been guilty of perjury, 
commonly accompanied with ingratitude and hypocrisy, an 
offence softened down by the courtesy of a sympathising world, 
into “a man of gallantry, a gay person somewhat too fond of 
intrigue ;” or a woman “ who has had a little slip, committed 
a faux pas,” &c.—* Pleasant but wrong,” was the apology of 
the country squire, who being detected in an intrigue with 
the frail rib of his groom, maintained that he had not offended 
against the law, since we are only commanded not to’sin with 
another man’s wife, whereas, this was his own man’s wife. 


ADVOWSON—The purchaseable right (purchaseable 
even by a Jew, Pagan, or Mahometan,) of controlling the 
souls of a whole parish by appointing the clergyman, from 
whom its inhabitants must receive their spiritual instruction, 
and to whom they are compelled to pay tithes, even although 
they should disapprove his doctrine, despise his abiiities, and 
dislike his character. Advowsons are temporal inheritances, 
which may be granted by deed or will, and are assets in the 
hands of executors; so carefully is the worship of Mammon 
preserved by those who solemnly protest that they are not 
given to filthy lucre! A clergyman may purchase a next 
presentation, provided the living be not actually vacant at the 
time; and even where it is, he may accomplish that object, 
through the instrumentality of friends, without incurring the 
penalties of Simony. We should deem it a monstrous op- 
pression, were an apothecary or a lawyer to be imposed upon 
a populous and enlightened parish at the arbitrary fiat of a 
patron, who would not hear of objection, or even of inquiry 
into his character and capacity ; and yet the wrong in the 
imposition of a spiritual guide is still more flagrant, by the 
whole difference between the soul and the body, between 
time and eternity. ; 

Can the clerical purchaser of a next presentation be always 
sure that he will not sigh for the death of the incumbent, be- 
cause he sighs for his living? If not, religion, reason, and 
justice, seem equally to require that the temptation of sale- 
able advowsons should be removed from his path, and that 
these spiritual rotten boroughs should be consigned to the 
tomb of their parliamentary brethren in schedule A. 


AFFECTION—filial—an implanted instinct, exalted by a 
feeling of gratitude and a sense of duty—The Roman daugh- 
ter who nourished her imprisoned father, when condemned to 


adduced as the noblest recorded instance of filial affection ; 
but the palm may almost be contested by an Irish son, if we 
may receive without suspicion the evidence of a fond and 


doting father—“ Ah now, my darlint!” exclaimed the latter, 


when his boy threatened to enlist in the army—* would you 
be laving your poor ould father that dotes upon ye? You, the 
best and the most dutiful of all my children, and the only one 
that never struck me when I was down!” 


AFFLICTION—A French writer, arguing, perhaps, from 


the analogy of the English language, wherein two negatives 
constitute an affirmative, observes that deux afflictions mises 
ensemble peuvent devenir une consolation, an experiment 
which few, we apprehend, will be anxious to try. 
been termed the child of affliction, an affiliation of which the 
writer does not recognize the truth; but for the benefit of 
those who hold a contrary opinion, he ventures to plagiarize 
a few stanzas versified from a prose apologue of Dr. Sheri- 
dan— 


Man has 


Affliction one day, as the hark’d to the roar 
Of the stormy and struggling billow, 

Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore, 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan, 
As he roam’d on the verge of the ocean, 
Breathed on the figure, and calling it Man, 
Endued it with life and motion. 


A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stamp’d with each parent’s impression, 

Among them a point of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 


“ He is mine,” said Affliction; “I gave him his birth, 
I alone am his cause of creation” — 

“ The materials were furnished by me,” answered Earth— 
“T gave him,” said Jove, “ animation.” 


The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 
After hearing each claimant’s petition, 

Pronounced a definitive verdict on man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition. 


“ Let Affliction possess her own child, till the woes 
Of life cease to harass and goad it; 

After death give his body to earth, whence it rose, 
And his spirit to Jove, who bestowed it.” 


AGE—old—an infirmity which nobody knows. Nothing 
can exceed our early impatience to escape from youth to 
manhood, and appear older than we are, except our subsequent 
anxiety to obtain the reputation of being younger than we 
are. ‘The first longing is natural, for Hope is before us, and 
it seems possible to anticipate that which we must soon reach; 
but the second is a weakness, not less strange than general, 
for we cannot expect to recover that from which we are per- 
petually flying, or avoid that to which we are incessantly ap- 
proaching. If by putting back our own date, we could arrest 
the great clock of time, there would be an intelligible motive 
for our conduct. Alas! the time-piece of old Chronos never 
stops. 

Wenn, who imagine their influence to depend upon their 
personal attractions, naturally wish to preserve their youth. 
[t is in their power to do so; for she who captivates the heart 
and the understanding, never grows old: and as men are 
generally estimated by their moral and intellectual, rather 
than their baptismal recommendations; as a philosopher of 
fifty is preferred, by all those whose preference is worth 
having, to a fool of twenty, there is something very contem 
tible in a male horror of senility. So prevalent, however, is 
the feeling, that, with the exception of one individual, who 
has obtained an enviable immortality as “ middle age Hat- 
Lam,” we have no chronology for men and women at, or be- 
yond the meridian of life. * ‘They are all “ persons of a certain 
age,” which is the most uncertain one upon record. Compli- 
mentary in everything, the French say of a woman thus cir- 
cumstanced, that she is femme d'un age raisonnable, as if she 
had gained, in her reasoning faculties, what she had lost in 
personal charms; and this, doubtless, ought to be the process 
with us all. To our mind, as to a preserving green-house, 
should we transfer, in the winter of life, the attractions of our 
spring and summer. ; ; 

As variety is universally allowed to be pleasing, the diver- 
sity occasioned by the progress of age should, in itself, be a 
source of delight. Perpetual sunshine would soon be found 





be starved to death, from her own breast, has generally been 
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- an alternation of the seasons; so would;myriads have passed away, body and mind, leaving not a 
eee be more irksome than the gradual ap-| wreck behind them, while. ——. a of come con- 
proach of old age. Existence may be compared to a drum, | temporary writer survive rs a t ae Tes — and integrity 
which has only one single tone ; but change of time gives it) with which they were first traced. Were I a literary 
variety and cheerfulness enough. painter how often should I be tempted in the pride of my 
The infirmity of falsifying our age is at least as old as a. ha exclain with the celebrated artist, “Ed io anche AN( 
i -ho, hearing one of his contemporaries attempting to| sono Pittore. ; 
iy Pa ten Sonne younger cares really was, drily! Although the word be derived from the two first letters 
observed—* Then at the time you and I were at school to- of the Greek, every ALPHABET now in use may be traced with 
gether, you were not born.” historical certainty to one original—the Phenician or Syriac, 
P “Phenicia and Palestine,” says Gibbon, “ will for ever live 
ALCHYMIST—The true possessor of the philosopher’s|in the memory of mankind; since America, as well as Eu. 
stone is the miner, whose iron, copper, and tin are always con-| rope, has received letters trom the one and religion from the 
vertible into the more precious metals. Agriculture is the | other.” \ , F 
noblest of all alchemy, for it turns earth, and even manure,| One of the earlier French princes being too indolent or too 
into gold, conferring upon its cultivator the additional reward | stupid to acquire his alphabet by the ordinary process, twenty. 
of health. Most appropriate was the rebuke of Pope Leo| four servants were placed in attendance upon him, each with 
X., who, when a visionary pretended to have discovered the/a huge letter painted upon his stomach; as he knew not 
philosopher’s stone, and demanded a recompense, gave him an their names, he was obliged to call them by their letter when 
empty purse. hes wanted their services, which in due time gave him the requi- 


site degree of literature for the exercise of the royal functions, 
ALCORAN—In the life of Mahomet, prefixed to Reland’s : ; 

work, “ De Religione Mohommedica,” is the following pas-| AMBIGUITY—A quality deemed essentially necessary to 
sage, allusive to the peculiar tenets of the Moammarites, a|the clear understanding of diplomatic writings, acts of parlia¢ 
famous sect among the Mahometans :—‘ Suppose,” say they,|ment, and law proceedings. appea 
“we should resolve all our faith into the sole text of the Al- the u 
coran, the difficulty and uncertainty will still remain, if we) AMBITION—A mental dropsy, which keeps continually hensil 
consider how many metaphors, allegories, and other figures) swelling and increasing, until it kills its victim. Ambition is of an 
of speech,—how many obscure, ambiguous, intricate, and|often overtaken by calamity, because it is not aware of its with 
mysterious passages are to be met with in this infallible book,| pursuer and never looks behind. “ Deeming naught done 
—and how different are the opinions, expositions, and inter-| while aught remains to do,” it is necessarily restless ; un- AD 
pretations, of the most subtle doctors and learned commen-|able to bear anything above it, discontent must be its inevi- 
tators on every one of them. The only sure way, then,” add|table portion, for even if the pinnacle of worldly power be 
they, “to come to the certain knowledge of the truth, is to} gained, its occupant will sigh, like Alexander, for another 
consult God himself, wait His inspirations, live just and honest} globe to conquer. Every day that brings us some new ad- 
lives, be kind and beneficent to all our fellow-creatures, and|vancement or success, brings us also a day nearer to death, 
pity such as differ from us in their opinions abort the autho-|embittering the reflection, that the more we have gained, the 
rity, integrity, and meaning of the Alcoran.”—What a con-|more we have to relinquish. Aspiring to nothing but humi- 
trast does the charitable and Christian-like feeling of these | lity, the wise man will make it the height of his ambition to 
Moammarites afford to some of our own unchristian fanatics,|be unambitious. As he cannot eflect all that he wishes, he 


who, setting themselves up for stewards of the mysteries, will only wish for that which he can effect. 
affix their own meaning—often a very revolting one—to 
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“the letter that killeth ;’ and if we hesitate to receive their) AMBLE—Of this indefinite and intermediate pace, which, 


interpretations, immediately begin to “ deal damnation round 


(to adopt the Johnsonian style) “ without the concussiveness 
the land !” 


of the trot, or the celerity of the canter, neither contributes 
to the conservation of health, nor to the economy of time, 
ALDERMAN—A _ ventri-potential citizen, into whose| nothing can be pronounced in eulogy, and little therefore need 
mediterranean mouth good things are perpetually flowing,|be said in description.” ‘To those elderly gentlemen, never- 
although none come .out. His shoulders, like some of the| theless, who are willing to sacrifice the perilous reputation 
civic streets, are “ widened at the expense of the corporation.” | of a good seat for the comfort of a safe one; an ambling nag 
He resembles Wolsey ; not in ranking himself with princes,|has always been an equestrian beatitude. Such was the 
bat in being a man “ofan unbounded stomach.” A tooth is| feeling of the Sexagenarian, who took his horse to the ménage, 
the only wise thing in his head, and he has nothing particu-| that it might be taught the “old gentleman’s pace.” As the 
larly good about him, except his digestion, which is an in-|riding-master, after several trials, could not immediately suc- 
dispensable quality, since he is destined to become great by|ceed in his object, the owner of the animal petulantly cried 
gormandising, to masticate his way to the Mansion-house, | out—* Zooks, Sir, do you call this an amble ?’—* No, Sir,” 
and thus, like a mouse in a cheese, to provide for himself| was the reply, “I call it a pre-amble.” 

a large dwelling, by continually eating. His talent is in his 
jaws ; and like a miller, the more he grinds the more he gets.|| ANCESTRY— 
From the quantity he devours, it might be supposed that he 
had two stomachs, like a cow, were it not manifest that he is 


o ste “ They who on length of ancestry enlarge, 
no ruminating anima), “ Produce their debt instead of a discharge.” 





ALMS—To this word there is no singular, in order to 
teach us that a solitary act of charity scarcely deserves the 
name. Nothing is won by one gift. “To render our bounties 
available, they must be in the plural number. It is always 
wise to be charitable, but it is almost peculiar to my friend 
L that he is often witty in his bounties. He was about 
to assist with a sum of money a scribbler in distress, when he 
was reminded that he had on more than one occasion been 
libelled and maligned by the intended object of his bounty. 
* Pooh,” said L—, “I have so long known all his slanders by 
heart, that they have quite gone out of my head.” 


They search in the root of the tree for those fruits which the 
branches ought to produce, and too often resemble potatoes, 
of which the best part is under ground. Pedigree is the boast 
of those who have nothing else to vaunt. In what respect, 
after all, are they superior to the humblest of their neighbours! 
Every iran’s ancestors double at each remove in geometrical 
proportion, so that after only twenty generations, he has 
above a million of progenitors. A duke has no more; & 
dustman has no less. 

A river generally becomes narrower and more insignifi- 
sp ng we aseend bs its source. The stream of ancestry, 
on the contrary, often vigorous, pure, and powerful at its 
ALPHABET—Twenty-six symbols which represent singly | fountain head, neni bebaiene B oe iui, Gnliow, and 
or in combination, all the sounds of all the languages upon|corrupt as it flows downwards. Some of our ancient faimi- 
earth. By forming letters into words, which are the signs! lies, whose origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity, and into 
of ideas, we are enabled to embody thought, to render it visible, | whose hungry maws the tide of patronage is for ever flow- 
audible, perpetual, and ubiquitous. Embalmed in writing, the|ing, may be compared to the Nile, which has many mouths, 
intellect may thus enjoy a species of immortality upon earth,|and no discoverable head. Nobles sometimes illustrate that 
and every man may paint an imperishable portrait of his own|name about as much as an Italian Cicerone recalls that idea 
mind, immeasurably more instructive and interesting to poste-| of Cicero. 
rity than those fleeting likenesses of the face and form en-| It is a double shame toa man to have derived distinction 


trusted to canvass, or even to bronse and marble. What| from his predecessors, if he bequeath disgrace to his posterity. 
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“ Heraldic honours on the base, 
Do but degrade their wearers more, 

As sweeps, whom May-day trappings grace. 

Show tem times blacker than before.” 


ANCIENTS—Dead bones used for the purpose of knock- 
ing down live flesh. Every puny Sampson thinks he may 
wield his ass’s jaw-bone in assaulting his contemporaries, by 
comparing them with their predecessors. If architects at- 
tempt anything original, they are ridiculed for their pains, 
and desired to stick to the five orders. This is the sixth order 
of the public. If artists follow the bent of their own genius, 
they are tauntingly referred by their new masters to the old 
masters, and desired not to indulge their own crude ca- 
priecios. Authors are schooled and catechized in the same 
way ; but when either of the three conform to the instructions 
of their critics, they are instantly and unmercifully assailed 
as servile imitators, without a single grain of originality. 
Whether, therefore, they allow the ancients to be imitable 
or inimitable it is manifest that they only exalt them in order 
to lower their contemporaries, and that their suffrages would’ 
be reversed, if the ancients and moderns were to change| 
places. With a similar jealousy we give a preference to old 
wine, old books, and an old friend, unless the latter should 
appear in the form of an old joke when he is treated with 
the utmost scorn and contumely. As this is equally repre- 
hensible and inconsistent, I shall endeavour to cure my readers 
of any such propensity, by habituating them to encounters 
with some of their old Joe Miller acquaintance. 


ANGER—Punishing ourselves for the faults of another; 
or committing an additional error, if we are incensed at our 
own mistakes. In either case, wrath may aggravate, but 
was never known to diminish our annoyance. “I wish,” 


subtle and sneaking than a poacher, and more exclusively de- 
voted to snares, traps, and subterfuges; he is at the same time 
infinitely more remorseless, finding amusement and delight 
in prolonging, to the last gasp, the agonies of the impaled 
bait, and of the wretched fish writhing with a barb in its 
entrails, 

The high priest of anglers is that demure destroyer, old 
Izaak Walton, who may be literally termed the Hooker of 
their piscatory polity. Because he could write a line as well 
as throw one, they would persuade themselves that he has shed 
a sort of classical dignity on their art, and even associated it 
with piety and poetry,—what profanation! The poet is not 
only a lover of his species, but of all sentient beings, because 
he “ looks through nature up to Nature’s God.” But how can 
an angler be pious? How can a tormentor of the creature be 
a lover of the Creator? Away with such cant! Old Izaak 
must either have been a demure hypocrite, or a blockhead, un- 
aware of the gross inconsistency between his profession and 
his practice. If he saw a fine trout, and wished to trouble 
him with a line, just to say he should be very happy to see him 
to dinner, he must first torture his postman, the bait, and make 
him carry the letters of Bellerophon. Hark how tenderly the 
gentle ruffian gives directions for baiting with a frog: “ Put 
your hook through the mouth, and out of his gills, and then 
with a fine needle and silk, sew the upper part of his leg, with 
only one stitch to the arming wire of the hook, and in so do- 
ing, use him as though you loved him.” 

Tender hearted Izaak !—What would be his treatment of 
animals whom he did not love? 

An angler may be meditative, or rather musing, but let 
him not ever think that he thinks, for if he had the healthy pow- 
er of reflection, he could not be an angler. If sensible and 
amiable men are still to be seen squatted for hours in a punt, 
“like patience on a monument smiling at grief,” they are as 








says Seneca, “that anger could always be exhausted, when 
its first weapon was broken, and that like the bees, who 
leave their stings in the wound they make, we could only 
inflict a single injury.” To a certain extent this wish is 
often fulfilled, for the same writer observes, that anger is like 
a ruin, which, in falling upon its victim, breaks itself to 
pieces. a 

Without any other armour than an offended frown, an in- 
di.nant eye, and a rebuking voice, decrepit age, timid 
womanhood, the weakest of our species, may daunt the 


much out of their element as the fish in their basket, and could 
‘only be reconciled to their employment by a resolute blinking 
‘of the question. In one of the admirable papers of the“ Indica- 
|tor,” Leigh Hunt says—* We really cannot see what equani- 
|mity there is in jerking a lacerated carp out of the water by the 
|jaws, merely because it has not the power of making a noise ; 
|for we presume, that the most philosophic of anglers would 
{hardly delight in catching shrieking fish.” This is not so 
clear. Old Izaak, their patriarch, would have probably main- 


|tained that the shriek was a cry of pleasure. We willing] 


most daring, for there is something formidable in the mere leave the anglers to their rod, for they deserve it, and we al- 
sight of wrath; even where it is incapable of inflicting any | low them to defend one another, not only because they have 
chastisement upon its provoker. It has thus a preventive|/no other advocates, but because we are sure that the rest of 
operation, by making us cautious of calling it forth, and re-|the community would be glad to see them hang together, es- 
strains more effectually by the fear of its ebullitions, than it pecially if they should make use of their own lines. 


could by their actual outbreakings; while it still retains a 
positive influence when aroused. Anger, in short, is a moral 
power, which tends to repair the inequalities of physical 
power, and to approximate the strong and the weak towards 
the same level. 


Averse as we are from extending the sphere of the angler’s 
‘eruelty, we will mention one fish which eld Izaak himself had 
never caught. A wealthy tradesman having ordered a fish- 
pond at his country house to be cleared out, the foreman dis- 
covered, at the bottom, a spring of ferruginous coloured water ; 


So carefully, however, are our constitutional instincts |and, on returning to the house, told his employer that they 
guarded against abuse, that the moral and physical vigour|had found a chalybeate. “I am glad of it,” exclaimed the 


imparted to us by anger as a salutary means of defence, is! 
immediately lessened, when by its intemperate and reckless| 
exercise, we would pervert it into a dangerous instrument of 
aggression. Blind and ungovernable rage, approaching to 
the nature of madness, not only obscures the reason, but often 
paralyses, for the moment, the bodily energies ; a paroxysm| 
which fortunately serves as a protection both to ourselves and | 
others. This seasonable arrest of our functions gives us time | 
to sanify, and we are allowed to recover them, when their 
exercise is no longer dangerous. Protective nature makes 
us sometimes blind and weak, when highly excited, for the 
same reason that the fleet grayhound has no sense of smell, 
and the quick-scented bloodhound no swiftness of foot. 

Queen Elizabeth discovered qualities in anger which may | 
not be obvious to common observers. ‘ What does a man 
think of when he thinks of nothing?” her Majesty demanded 
of a choleric courtier, to whom she had not realised her pro- 
mise of promotion. ‘“ He thinks, madam, of a woman's pro- 
mise,” was the tart reply. ‘ Well, I must not confute him,” 
said the Queen, walking away, “ anger makes men witty, but 
it keeps them poor.” 


ANGLER-—A fish-butcher—a piscatory assassin—a Jack 
Ketch—catcher of jack, an impaler of live worms, frogs, and 
flies, a torturer of trout, a killer of carp, and a great gudgeon 
who sacrifices the best part of his life in taking away the life 
of a little gudgeon. Everything appertaining to the angler’s 
art, is cowardly, cruel, treacherous, and cat-like. He is a 


worthy citizen, “for I never saw one.. Put it in the basket 
with the other fish, I’ll come and look at it presently.” 


ANNUALS—illustrated.—The second childhood of litera- 
ture, the patrons of which carefully look over the plates, and 
studiously overlook the letter-press. Its object is to substi- 
tute the visible for the imaginative, a sensual for an intellec- 
tual pleasure, and to teach us to read engravings instead of 
writings. 


ANSWERS—1to the point are more satisfactory to the in- 
terrogator, but answers from the point may be sometimes 
more entertaining to the auditor. ‘ Were you born in wed- 
lock ?” asked a counsel of a witness. “ No, Sir, in Devon- 
shire,” was the reply.—* Young woman,” said a magistrate to 
a girl who was about to be sworn, “ why do you hold the book 
upside down ?’—* ' am obliged, Sir, because I am left- 
handed.”—See Josephus Molitor. A written non sequitur, not 
less amusing, was involved in the postscript of the man who 
hoped his correspondent would excuse faults of spelling, if 
any, as he had no knife to mend his pens. 


ANTINOMIANS—An antithesis to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. If we did not know that the best things 
perverted become the worst, we might wonder that the Chris- 
tian religion should have ever generated a sect, whose doc- 
trines are professedly anti-moral. Many, however, are still 
to be found, who, maintaining that the moral law is nothing 





professional dealer in “ treasons, stratagems, and plots ;” more 


to man, and that he is not bound to obey it, avow an open con- 
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tempt for good works, and affirm, that as God sees no sin in 
believers, they are neither obliged to confess it, nor to pray 
for its forgiveness. In this most perilous spirit many tracts 


have been published, 


«“ Which, in the semblance of devotion, 

Allure their victim to offence, 

And then administer a potion, 

To soothe and lull his conscience ; 
Teaching him that to break all ties, 
May be a wholesome sacrifice ;— 

That saints, like bowls, may go astray, 
Better to win the proper way ; 
Indulge in every sin at times, 

To prove that grace is never lacking ; 
And purify themselves by crimes, 

As dirty shoes are cleaned by blacking.” 


ANTIPATHY.—As most men imagine themselves to have 
an abundance of good reasons for dislike of their fellow crea- 
tures, they should be careful not to indulge imaginary ones. 
And yet some people, forgetting the precept of “ Fus est et 
ab hoste doceri,” have such a blind antipathy against a politi- 
cal opponent, that they will disclaim any opinion which he 
adopts, and adopt those that he disclaims, which, as Bacon 
pithily observes, “is to make another man’s folly the master 
of your wisdom.” Bentham, in his Book of Fallacies, has ably 
pointed out the absurdity of this indiscriminate oppugnancy. 
—* Allow this argument the effect of a conclusive one, you 
put it into the power of any man to draw you at pleasure from 
the support of every measure which, in your own eyes, is 
good; to force you to give your support to any and every 
measure which, in your own eyes, is bad. Is it good !—the 
bad man embraces it, and, by the supposition, you reject it. 
Is it bad !—he vituperates it, and that suffices for driving you 
into its embrace. You split upon the rocks, because he has 
avoided them; you miss the harbour, because he has steered 
into it! Give yourself up to any such blind antipathy, you 
are no less in the power of your adversaries than if, by a cor- 
respondently irrational sympathy and obsequiousness, you put 
yourself into the power of your friends.”—pp. 132, 133. 


ANTIQUARY—Too often a collector of valuables that are 
worth nothing, and a recollector of all that Time has been 
glad to forget. His choice specimens have become rarities, 
simply because they were never worth preserving; and he 
attaches present importance to them in exact proportion to 
their former insignificance. A worthy of this unworthy class 
was once edifying the French Academy with a most unmer- 
ciful detail of the comparative prices of commodities at various 
remote periods, when La Fonrarne observed, “ Our friend 
knows the value of everything,—except time.” We recom- 
mend this anecdote to the special consideration of the ci- 
devant members of the Roxburgh Club, as well as to the re- 
suscitators of the dead lumber of antiquity. 


_ANTIQUITY—The stalking horse on which knaves and 
bigots invariably mount, when they want to ride over the 
timid and the credulous. Never do we hear so much 
solemn _— about the time-hallowed institutions, and 
approved wisdom of our ancestors, as when attempts are 
made to remove some staring monument of their folly. Thus 
is the youth, nonage, ignorance, and inexperience of the 
—_ —- » — blunder, which Bacon was the 

Ts indicate, with the reverence due t j 
which are its true old age. ome poaaaes Sey 
_ Antiquity is the young miscreant, the type of commingled 
ignorance and tyranny, who massacred prisoners taken in 
war, sacrificed human beings to idols, burnt them in Smith- 
field as heretics or witches, believed in astrology, demono- 
logy, sorcery, the philosopher’s stone, and every exploded 
folly and enormity; although his example is still gravely 
urged as a rule of conduct, anda standing argument against 
innovation,—that is to say, improvement! If the seal of time 
were to be the signet of truth, there is no absurdity, oppres- 
sion, or falsehood, that might not be received as gospel ; 
while the Gospel itself would want the more ancient warrant 
- ag Rasen x wae the world so old, and consequently 

yise, as it is ay; but it wi 
a at nthe men 4 t will be older, and, therefore, 
n one generation, the most ancient individ 
rally the most experience ; but in a succession mpl vm 
the youngest, or last of them, is the real Methuselah and 
Mentor. To this obvious distinction, nothing can blind us but 
gross stupidity, or the most miserable cant. To plead the au- 
thority of the ancients, is to appeal from civilized and en- 








lightened Christians, to fierce, unlettered Pagans; for no one 
has decided where this boasted wisdom begins or ends, though 
all agree that it is of great age. Every elderly man is an an- 
cestor to his former self. Let him compare his boyish notions 
and feelings with his matured judgment, and he will forma 
pretty correct notion of the wisdom of our ancestors; for 
what the child is to the man, are the past generations to the 
present. ; 

Let us learn to distinguish the uses from the abuses of anti- 
quity. Not to know what happened before we were born, is 
always to remain a child: to know, and blindly to adopt that 
knowledge, as an implicit rule of life, is never to be a man. 


APOLOGY—As great a peacemaker as the word “if.” In 
all cases, it is an excuse rather than an exculpation, and if 
adroitly managed, may be made to confirm what it seems to 
recall, and to aggravate the offence which it pretends to ex- 
tenuate. A man who had accused his neighbour of falsehood, 
was called on for an apology, which he gave in the following 
amphibological terms :—* I called you a liar,—it is true. You 
spoke truth: I have told a lie.” 


APPEARANCES—keeping up. A moral, or, rather, im- 
moral uttering of counterfeit coin. It is astonishing how 
much human bad money is current in society, bearing the fair 
impress of ladies and gentlemen. The former, if carefully 
weighed, will always be found light, or you may presently 
detect if you ring them, though this is a somewhat perilous 
experiment. Both may be known by their assuming a more 
gaudy, and showy appearance than their neighbours, as if 
their characters were brighter, their impressions more perfect, 
and their composition more pure, than all others. 


APPETITE—a relish bestowed upon the poorer classes, 
that they may like what they eat, while it is seldom enjoyed 
by the rich, because they may eat what they like. 


ARCHITECTURE—Nothing more completely establishes 
the absence of any standard of intrinsic or inherent beauty in 
architecture, than the fact that we may equally admire two 
styles so totally dissimilar, both in their outlines, proportions, 
and details, as the Grecian and the Gothic,—an apparent in- 
consistency which has been accounted for by the plastic power 
of association. Independently of our impressions of the con- 
venience, stability, skill, magnificence, and antiquity con- 
nected with the classical structures, they appear more espe- 
cially to our imagination, as the handiworks and records of 
those great nations, for which, even from our boyish days, we 
have ever felt the deepest reverence. And association can 
find the identical elements of beauty, dissimilar as they may 
seem, in the Gothic architecture, where a sense of religious 
veneration, and all the romantic recollections of chivalry, pro- 
duce the same hallowing and ennobling effect as our classical 
impressions in the former instance. Alison has further ob- 
served, too, that a taste in architecture, when once established, 
is generally permanent, because the costliness of public edi- 
fices, as well as their great durability, prevent their renewal, 
until they have acquired, in the eyes of succeeding genera- 
tions, all the sanction of antiquity, and have rooted themselves 
in the public mind. This accounts for the long-continued 
uniformity of style among the ancient Egyptians, and other 
people of the East, as well as for our own habitual imitation 
of ancient standards. 

Why we should continue to enslave ourselves to the five 
orders of Vitruvius, I cannot well see. To the art of the sta- 
tuary there is a conceivable limit, but that of the architect 
seems to admit a much wider range, and greater variety, than 
can be circumscribed within five orders. All structures 
should be adapted to the climate, and there is, therefore, pri- 
ma facie evidence that the fitting style for Greece and Asia 
Minor can scarcely be the proper one for England. A Gre- 
cian temple, many of whose ornaments are heathen symbols, 
is not the best model for a Christian church, which is but a 
solecism in stone when thus paganized; nor can J admit the 
wisdom of our imitating an Italian villa, with its open balco- 
nies, and shady colonnades, unless we could, at the same time, 
import the Italian climate. The five orders are, to architec- 
ture, what the thirty-nine articles are to the church,—they do 
not ensure uniformity ;—and if they did, it would not be de- 
sirable, because they are not adapted to the present state of 
knowledge, and the wants and feelings of the community. In 
either instance, this slavery of opinion must eventually yield 
to the glowing freedom of thought. 

Is there any valid reason why the Doric capital should be 





peculiar to a pillar whose height is precisely eight diameters, 
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the Ionic volute to one of nine, and the Corinthian foliage to 


one of ten? Custom has assigned these ornaments and pro- 
portions, but one can imagine others which would be equally, 
or, perhaps, more agreeable to an unprejudiced eye. The 
first columns were undoubtedly trees, which diminished as 
they ascended. The stems of the branches, where they were 
cut off, suggested the capital; the iron or other bandages at 
top and bottom, to prevent the splitting of the wood, were the 
origin of the fillets; the square tile which protected the lower 
end from the wet, gave rise to the plinth. But why shoulda 
stone pillar be made to imitate a tree, by lessening as it rises? 
Custom alone has reconciled us to an unmeaning deviation, 
which throws all the inter-columnar spaces out of the perpen- 
dicular, and presents us with a series of long inverted cones, 
the most ungraceful of all forms. As if sensible of this defect, 
the Egyptians made the outline of some of their temples con- 
form to the diminution of the columns, rendering the whole 
structure slightly pyramidical, and thus preserving the consis- 
tency of its lines. 

Observing some singular pilasters at Harrowgate, sur- 
mounted with the Cornua Ammonis, I ventured to ask the 
builder to what order they belonged. “Why, Sir,” he 
replied, putting his hand to his head, “ the horns are a little 
order of my own.” Knowing him to be a married man, I con- 
cluded that he had good reason for appropriating that peculiar 
ornament to himself, and made no further objections to his 
architecture. 

The bow windows and balconies that scallop the narrow 
side streets at our watering places, in order that their occu- 
pants may have a better opportunity of seeing nothing, are 
excrescences which ought to be cut away. I admit, however, 
the disinterestedness of the architect; he can have no view 
in them. 


ARGUMENT—With fools, passion, vociferation, or vio- 
lence; with ministers, a majority; with kings, the sword; 
with fanatics, denunciation; with men of sense, a sound 
reason. 


ARISTOCRACY.—In ancient Greece this word signified 
the government of the best; but in modern England, if we 
are to judge by the present majority of the House of Lords, 
the term seems to have fairly “turned its back upon itself,” 
and to have become the antithesis to its original import ; even 
as beldam (or belle dame,) formerly expressive of female 
beauty, is now defined by Dr. Johnson as, “a term of con- 
tempt, marking the last degree of old age with all its faults 
and miseries.” 

If we have noblemen whose titles are their honour, we have 
others who are an honour to their titles. Happy he, who 
deriving his patent from nature, as well as from his sovereign, 
may be dubbed, “inter doctos nobilissimus,—inter nobiles 
doctissimus,—inter utrosque optimus.” 


ARITHMETIC.—The science of figures cuts but a poor 


figure in its origin, the term calculation being derived from 
the calculus or pebble used as a counter by the Romans, 
whose numerals, stolen from the ancient Etruscans, and still 


to be traced on the monuments of that people, seem to have 
been suggested in the first instance by the five fingers. In- 
deed, the term digit or finger, applied to any single number, 
sufficiently indicates the primitive mode of counting. The 
Roman V is a rude outline of the five fingers, or of the out- 
spread hand, narrowing to the wrist ; while the X is a symbol 
In all probability the 
earliest numerals did not exceed five, which was repeated, 
with additions, for the higher numbers; and it is a remarkable 


of the two fives or two hands crossed. 


coincidence that to express six, seven, eight, the North 
American Indians repeat the five, with the addition of one, 
two, three, on the same plan as the Roman VI, VII, VIII. 


Our term eleven is derived from the word ein or one, and the 


old verb liben, to leave; so that it signifies one, leave ten. 
Twelve means two, after reckoning or laying aside ten; and 


our termination of ty, in the words twenty, thirty, &c., comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon teg to draw; so that twenty, or 


twainty, signifies two drawings, or that the fingers have been 
twice counted over, and the hands twice closed. 

From the hands also, or other parts of the human body, 
were derived the original rude measurements. The uncia, 
or inch, was the first joint of the thumb, which being repeated 
four times, gave the breadth of the hand; and this product, 


tripled, furnished the measure of the foot. The passus, or 


pace, was the interval between two steps, reckoned at six 
feet; and a mile, as the word imports, consisted of a thousand 
paces. Other portions of the human body furnished secondary 


measures; the width of the hand gave the palm, reckoned at 
three inches :—the distances of the elbow from the tips of the 
fingers, the cubit; the entire length of the arm, the yard ;— 
and the extreme breadth of the extended arms, across the 
shoulders, the fathom or six feet. 

The Arabic numerals, derived, in all probability, from the 
Persians, and brought into Europe by the Moors, were a great 
improvement upon the clumsy system of the Romans; but it 
is to be regretted that we have not adopted the duodecimal in 
preference to the decimal scale, as it mounts faster, and being 
more often divisible in the descending series, would express 
fractions with a great simplicity. 


ART.—Man’s nature. Of all cants defend me from that 
cant of Art which substitutes a blind and indiscriminate reve- 
rence of the painter, provided he be dead, for a judicious ad- 
miration of his paintings. Our connoisseurs reverse the old 
adage, and prefer a dead dog to a living lion. They are 
Antinomian in their critical creed; they substitute faith for 
good works, and will fall prostrate before any daub provided 
it be sanctified by a popular name. 

It may be objected that no artist would have acquired a 
great name unless he had been a great painter; a position to 
which there are exceptions, although we will grant it for the 
sake of argument. But an artist who might command uni- 
versal admiration in the olden times, is no necessary model 
for the present. Surely our portrait painters need not study 
Holbein. Many of the old masters, avowedly deficient in 
drawing and composition, were celebrated for their colouring, 
a merit which the mere effects of time, in the course of three 
or four centuries, must inevitably destroy: and yet Titian, 
the great colourist of his day, but whose pictures have mostly 
faded into a cold dimness, is still held up to admiration, be- 
cause his bright and blended hues delighted the good folks of 
the fifteenth century. The pictures of Rubens preserve the 
richness of their broad tints, which we can admire without 
being blind to the vulgarity of his taste and his bad drawing, 
for his females are little better than so many Dutch Vrowes 
—coarse, flabby and clownish. To a genuine connoisseur, 
however, every one of them is, doubtless, a Venus de Medici; 
not because she is handsome or well-proportioned, for she is 
neither, but because she is painted by Rubens. 

This idolatry of the artist and indifference to art, has had a 
very mischievous effect in England, tirst, by withdrawing 
encouragement from .our countrymen and contemporaries, 
and, secondly, by injuring their taste in holding up as models 
for imitation, not the paintings of nature, but old Continental 
pictures, which, even supposing them to be genuine, have 
often lost the sole distinction that once conferred a value upon 
them. But in many instances they are spurious, for the high 
prices which we so absurdly lavish upon them, has called into 
existence, in the chief Italian towns, manufactories of copies 
and counterfeits for the sole supply of England, in which happy 
and discerning country may be found ten times more pictures 
of each of the old masters, than could have been painted in a 
long life. Neither the most experienced artist, nor knowing 
virtuoso, can guard against this species of imposition. It is 
well known that Sir Joshua Reynolds, even in that branch of 
the art with which he was most conversant, was perpetually 
deceived, his collections swarming with false Correggios, 
Titians, and Michael Angelos. What wonder, then, that an 
old picture, as often happens, shall sell to-day for a thousand 
pounds, and that to-morrow, stripped of its supposed authenti- 
city, stat nominis umbra, and shall not fetch ten? and yet it 
is as good and as bad one day as it was the other, viewed as a 
work of art. So besotting is the magic of a name. 

To these pseudo-connoisseurs, who bring their own narrow 
professional feelings to the appreciation of a work of art, we 
recommend the following authentic anecdote:—A thriving 
tailor, anxious to transmit his features to posterity, inquired 
of a young artist what were his terms for a half length. “I 
charge twenty-five guineas for a head,” was the reply. The 
portrait was painted and approved, when the knight of the 
thimble, taking out his purse, demanded how much he was to 
pay. “I told you before that my charge for a head was 
twenty-five guineas.”——“I am aware of that,” said Snip; 
“but how much more for the coat !—it is the best part of the 
picture.” 


ART—origin of. We are struck with an admiration 
almost amounting to awe, when we contemplate a noble 
building, a fine statue, or a grand painting, and feel a pride in 
our species when we term them the noblest productions of 
human art; but such objects have a still more sanctifying 
effect if we suffer them so raise our thoughts to Him who 
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made the artist, and benevolently endowed him with faculties 
of which the exercise can bestow such pure delight, not only 
on his contemporaries, but on a long succession of generations. 
The races of spectators who have been gratified by the beau- 
tiful products of Grecian art, form, perhaps, but a tithe of 
those who are to succeed to the same pleasure, for celebrated 
statues are almost immortal—they can only perish at least 
with the civilisation that has enshrined them. The humblest 
work of nature, as well as the most perfect one of art, are 
alike exalted by tracing them to their divine original. 


ARTICLES—the Thirty-nine. Spiritual canons, drawn 
up with the most subtle complication for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a general simplicity and unity in matters of faith. Ot 
these Polyglot persuaders to the use of one religious language, 
there were originally forty-two, composed in the year 1552, 
“ by the bishops and other learned and good men in Convoca- 
tion, to root out the discord of opinions, and establish the 
agreement of true religion.” But it appears that these infal- 
lible bishops and other learned and good men, who had under- 
taken to fix and determine the only right road to heaven, 
were themselves but blind guides, for, in the year 1562, their 
Confession of Faith was altered and reduced to thirty-nine 
articles. Alas! this Convocation was no more infallible than 
its predecessor, for in 1571 these Articles were again revised 
and altered, since which time they have continued to be the 
criterion of the faith of the Church of England. ‘They profess 
for their object—* the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and 
the establishing of consent touching true religion,” and their 
eminent success is attested by the fact that, if we include 
Treland, Scotland, and the various dissenters, both from Epis- 


Se , 
calculator of the two, inasmuch as the reward he claims ig 
infinitely greater and of longer endurance. He is usurious 
in his dealings with heaven, and does not put out the smallest 
mortification except upon the most enormous interest. His 
very self-denial is selfish, for the odds are incalculably jn 
tavour of the man who bets body against soul. 

They who impiously imagine that the happiness of the 
Creator consists in the unhappiness of the creature, are thus 
offending Him in their very tear of giving offence, since they 
find sweetness even in their sourness, and a joy in the very 
want of it. Well for them, too, if they go not astray, in their 
over anxiety to walk straight. “As for those that will not 
take lawful pleasures,” says old Fuller, “1 am afraid they 
will take unlawful pleasure, and, by lacing themselves too 
hard, grow awry on one side.” 

‘To the the same purport we may quote the observation of 
the French writer, Balzac: “Si ceux qui sont ennemis des 
divertissemens honnétes avoient la direction du monde, ils 
voudroient éter le printemps et la jeunesse,—l'un de Vannée, 
et Cautre de la vie.” 


ATHANASIAN CREED—Character of, by a bishop. “4 
motley monster of bigotry and superstition, a scarecrow of 
shreds and patches, dressed up of old by philosophers and 
popes, to amuse the speculative and to affright the ignorant; 
now a butt of scorn, against which every untledged witling of 
the age essays his wanton efforts, and before he has learned 
his catechism, is fixed an infidel for life.”’* 

In Bishop Watson’s proposed bill for revising the Liturgy 
and Articles, the omission of the Athanasian Creed was one 
of the principal improvements; and, long before his time, 


copalianism and Presbyterianism, little more than one-third of| Bishop Burnet had not scrupled to pronounce it a forgery of 


the inhabitants of Great Britain are calculated to belong to 
the Established religion; while, even of that third, owing to 
different interpretations of these articles, framed for producing 
universal consent, there are various sects opposed to one ano- 
ther within the walls of the Church, not less zealously than to 
the common enemy without! 

Mark the opinion upon this subject entertained by a distin- 
guished prelate. “1 reduced the study of divinity,” says Bi- 
shop Watson, “ into as narrow a compass as possible, for I de- 
termined to study nothing but my Bible, being much uncon- 
cerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, 
bishops, and other men, as little inspired as myself. 
prejudice against, no predilection for the Church of England ; 
but a sincere regard for the Church of Christ, and an insu- 

erable objection to every degree of dogmatical intolerance. 
| prow troubled myself with answering any arguments which 
the opponents in the divinity-schools brought against the Ar- 
ticles of the Church, nor ever admitted their authority as de- 
cisive of a difficulty; but I used, on such occasions, to say to 
them, holding the New Testament in my hand, ‘ En sacrum 
codicem !” Here is the fountain of truth; why do you follow 
the streams derived from it by the sophistry, or polluted by 
the passions of man! If you can bring any proofs against 


the eighth century. We know, from the authority of Dr. He- 
berden, that the pious George III. refused, in the most pointed 
manner, to make the responses when this creed was read in 
Windsor Chapel. Dr. Mant, quoting from Dean Vincent, 
says, “ this creed is supposed to have been framed from the 
writings of Athanasius. It was not, however, admitted into 
the ofhces of the Roman church, at the earliest, til] the year 
930, in which it has continued ever since, and was received 
into our liturgy at the time of the Reformation.”—(Mant’s 
Common Prayer, p. 57.) 

In spite of the damnatory clauses at the conclusion of this 


I had no|theological puzzle, this Ignotum per ignotius, it appears that 


Christendom did very well without it for 900 years; and, pro- 
bably, very few of the rationally devout would complain if it 
were placed in the same situation for 900 years to come. It 
was a saying of the Dutch General, Wurtz, “that when men 
shall have once taken out of Christianity all that they have 
foisted into it, there will be but one religion in the world, and 
that equally plain in doctrine, and pure in morals.” The 
Scriptures warn us against “teaching the doctrines of men 
as the commandments of God ;” or, as Paley has said, “ im- 
posing, under the name of revealed religion, doctrines which 
men cannot believe, or will not examine.” When objections 


anything delivered in this book, I shall think it my duty tojare made to the Mosaic account of the creation, as being in- 


reply to you. 


Articles of churches are not of divine autho-|consistent with the modern state of science, it is indignantly 


rity ; have done with them, for they may be true, they may |urged that Moses did not undertake to expound astronomy or 


be false, and appeal to the book itself.” 


geology to ignorant shepherds, but that he spoke popularly, 


No Christian Church ought to exact from its ministers a Con-|and adapted himself to the comprehensions of his auditors. 


fession of Faith upon numerous and intricate articles of hu- 


And yet, when any attempt is made to popularize our liturgy, 


man construction, though it may fairly claim a declaration of|by the omission of any such objectionable portions as the 
belief that the Scriptures contain a revelation of the divine} Athanasian Creed, we hear a Pharisaical cry of impiety and 


will. 


Such, at least, was the opinion of Bishop Watson, as it|profanation, and are solemnly warned that to remove a single 


had been previously professed by the celebrated Bishop|stone, however canhered or superfluous, is to endanger the 


Hoadly, and other distinguished members of the Church of 


England. 


erxes, we are told, ordered the non-conforming waves of 


the ocean to be scourged with rods and confined within cer- 
tain boundaries; in imitation of which sapient example, our 


whole edifice of the church. Strange! that we may suppress 
truth and yet not expunge a forgery. Strange! that we may 
adapt the liturgy and formularies of religion to the ignorance 
of the age, and yet not adjust them to its knowledge ! 

This incredible creed, which it is above all things neces- 


Church has provided a cat-o-thirty-nine-tails, to lash back the|sary to hold, may be defined, like Aristotle’s Materia Prima, 


tide of human thought and circumscribe the illimitable range 


of opinion. In both instances the success has been worthy of|de quibus Ens denominatur.” 


the attempt. 


ASCETIC.—Dr. Johnson has observed that the shortness 
of life has aflorded as many arguments to the voluptuary as to 


the moralist, and there can be no doubt that the ascetic, in 
his cell, is seeking his own happiness with as much selfish- 
ness as the professed epicurean: one betakes himself to im- 
mediate, the other to remote gratifications; one devotes him- 
self to sensuality, the other to mortification ; one to bodily, the 
other, perhaps, to intellectual pleasures; one to this world, 
the other to the next; but the principle of action is the same 
in both parties, and the ascetic is, perhaps the most selfish 


as, “nec quid, nec quale, nec quantum, nec aliquid eorum 
l Nevertheless, there are 
golden reasons, which may induce a profession of belief in it. 
Mr. Patten, a curate of Whitstable, was so much averse to it 
that he always omitted it from the service. Archbishop 
Secker, being informed of his recusancy, sent the archdeacon 
to ask him his reason. I do not believe it,” said the “priest. 
— But your metropolitan does,” replied the archdeacon.— 
“It may be so,” rejoined Mr. Patten; “and he can well 
afford it. He believes at the rate of seven thousand a-yeat, 
and I, only at that of fifty. 





— 


* Misc. Tracts, by Watson, Bishop of Landaff, v. 2. p. 49. 
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ATHEIST.—Supposing such an anomaly to exist, an 
atheist must be the most miserable of beings. The idea of a 
fatherless world, swinging by some blind law of chance, 
which may every moment expose it to destruction, through 
an infinite space, filled, perhaps, with nothing but suffering 


by their worst. Writers are too often treated by the public, 
as crimps serve recruits,—made drunk first, only that they 
may be safely rattaned al] the rest of their lives. 

An author is more annoyed by abuse than gratified by praise ; 
because, he looks upon the latter as a right and the former as 


and wretchedness, unalleviated by the prospect of a future|a wrong. And this opens a wider question as to the constitu- 
and a happier state, must be almost intolerable to a man who/ton of our nature, both moral and physical, which is suscepti- 


has a single spark of benevolence in his bosom. “All the 
splendour of the highest prosperity,” says Adam Smith, “ can 
never enlighten the gloom with which so dreadful an idea 
must necessarily overshadow the imagination; nor in a wise 
and virtuous man, can all the sorrow of the most afflicting ad- 
versity ever dry up the joy which necessarily springs from 


ble of pain in a much greater and more intense degree than of 
pleasure. We have no bodily enjoyment to counterbalance 
the agony of an acute tooth-ache ; nor any mental one that can 
form a set-off against despair. No where is this more glaring- 
ly illustrated than in the descriptions of our future rewards 
and punishments, the miseries and the anguish of hell being 


the habitual and thorough conviction of the truth of the con-|abundantly definite and intelligible, while the heavenly beati- 


trary system.” 


tudes are dimly shadowed forth, as being beyond the imagina- 


The word atheist has done ycoman’s service asa nick-name | tion of man to conceive. 


wherewith to pelt all those who disapprove of the thirty-nine 


articles, or who venture to surmise that there are abuses in 


An author’s living purgatory, is his liability to be consulted 
as to the productions of literary amateurs, both male and fe- 


the church which need reform ; but this sort of dirt has been|male. The annoyance of reading them can only be equalled 
thrown until it will no longer stick, except to the fingers of|by that of pronouncing upon their merits. Oh, that every 


those who handle it. The real atheist is the Mammonite, 
who, making “ godliness a great gain,” worships a golden 


scribbler would recollect the dictum of Dr. Johnson upon this 
subject. “ You must consider beforehand, that such effusions 


calf, and calls it a God: or the miserable fanatic, who, endow-| may be bad as well as good ; and nobody has a right to put an- 
ing the phantom of his own folly and fear, with the worst| other under such a difficulty, that he must either hurt the per- 


passions of the worst men, dethrones the deity to set up a 


son by telling the truth, or hurt himself by telling what is not 


demon, and curses all those who will not curse themselves| true.” 


by joining in his idolatry. 


Between authors and artists there should be no jealousy, for 
their pursuits are congenial; one paints with the pen, the 


AVARICE—The mistake of the old, who begin multiply-| other writes with a brush ; and yet it is difficult for either to 
ing their attachments to the earth, just as they are going to|be quite impartial, in weighing the merits of their different 
run away from it, thereby increasing the bitterness without|avocations. The author of the Pleasures of Hope, being at a 
protracting the date of their separation. What the world|dinner party with Mr. Turner, R. A., whose enthusiasm for 
terms avarice, however, is sometimes no more than a compul-| his art led him to speak of it and of its professors as superior to 
sory economy ; and even a wilful penuriousness is better than | al) others, the bard arose, and after alluding with a mock grav- 


a wasteful extravagance. Simonides being reproached with 


ity, to his friend’s skill in varnishing painters as well as paint- 


parsimony, said he had rather enrich his enemies after his|ings, proposed the health of Mr. Turner, and the worshipful 


death, than borrow of his friends in his lifetime. 


company of Painters and Glaziers. ‘This, (to use the news- 


There are more excuses for this “old gentlemanly vice,”| paper phrase) called up Mr. Turner, who with a similar so- 
than the world is willing to admit. Its professors have the|lemnity, expressed his sense of the honour he had received, 
honour of agrecing with Vespasian, that—* Auri bonus est|made some good humoured allusions to blotters of foolscap, 
odor ex re qualibet,” and with Dr. Johnson, who maintained, | whose works were appropriately bound in calf; and concluded 
that a man is seldom more beneficially employed, either for|by proposing in return, the health of Mr. Campbell, and the 
himself or others, than when he is making money. Wealth,| worshiptul company of Paper-stainers—a rejoinder that ex- 
too, is power, of which the secret sense in ourselves, and the | cited a general laugh, in which none joined more heartily than 
open homage it draws from others, are doubly sweet, when/the poet himself, 


we fee] that aJl our other powers, and the estimation they 
procured us, are gradually failing. Nor is it any trifling ad- 


AUTHORITY—Submission to, in matters of opinion.—Ma- 


vantage, in extreme old age, still to have a pursuit that gives| king names the measure of facts,—deciding upon truth by ex- 
an interest to existence ; still to propose to ourselves an ob-| trinsic testimony, not intrinsic evidence—surrendering our 
ject, of which every passing day advances the accomplish-| reason, which is the revelation of God, to the reasons of men, 
ment, and which holds out to us the pleasure of success, with| not necessarily more competent to judge than ourselves. Bet- 
hardly a possibility of failure, for it is much more easy to|ter to be a slave with an unfettered mind, than a pseudo free- 
make the last plum than the first thousand. So far from sup-|man whose opinions, his most precious birthright, are bond- 
posing an old miser to be inevitably miserable, in the Latin|slaves toa name. Had authority always been our guide, we 
sense of the word, it is not improbable that he may be more|should still have been savages. ‘The woods,” says Locke, 
happy than his less penurious brethren. No one but an old|‘are fitter to give rules than cities, where those who call 
man who has withstood the temptation of avarice, should be| themselves civil and rational, go out of their way by the azthor- 


allowed to pronounce its unqualified condemnation. 


AUDIENCE—A crowd of people in a large theatre, so call- 


ity of example.” Are we to follow every Will-o’-the-whisp 
because it is literally a precedent? 
Although it condemns the same assumption in the Pope, our 


ed because they cannot hear. he actors speak to them with| Church in its twentieth article, claims “ power to decree rites 
their hands and feet, and the spectators listen to them with|or ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith.” It has 


their eyes. 


been affirmed that this article has neither the sanction of par- 
liament nor convocation; but if it possessed both, it would still 


AUTHOR —original—One who copying only from the| want the authority of reason and justice, and the possibility of 


works of the great Author of the world, never plagiarises, ex 


-|enforcing that which is quite beyond the reach of mortal ju- 


cept from the book of nature; whereas the imitator derives risdiction. Christianity, its own best and surest authority, is 
his inspiration from the writings of his fellow-men, and has no} only weaker by arbitrary enactments. To a calm inquirer, it 
thought except as to the best mode of purloining the thoughts} must seem marvellous that any fallible man, or council of 
of others. Authors are lamps, exhausting themselves to give|men, should set themselves up as directors of the consciences 
light to others; or rather may they be compared to industrious| of others. 


bees, not because they are armed with a sting, but because they 





Surely the time will come when even the stoutest sticklers 


gather honey from every flower, only that their hive may be plun-| for compulsory act of parliament faith, becoming convinced of 
dered when their toil is completed. By the iniquitous law of| their error, will join in the following prayer of the learned and 
copyright, an author’s property in the offspring of his own in-| pious Dr. Chandler—* *Tis my hearty prayer to the Father of 
tellect, is wrested from him in the end of a few years; previ-| Lights and the God of Truth, that all human authority in mat- 
ously to which period, the bookseller is generally obliging | ters of faith, may come to a full end; and that every one, who 


enough to ease him of the greater portion of the profit. 


hath reason to direct him, and a soul to save, may be his own 


Against the former injustice, however, most writers secure| judge in everything that concerns his eternal welfare, with- 
themselves by the evanescent nature of their works ; and as to|out any prevailing regard to the dictates of fallible men, or 


the latter, we must confess after all, that the bookseller is th 
best Mecenas. 


e| fear of their peevish and impotent censures.” 
At present it is to be feared, there are many churchmen, re- 


For the flattery lavished upon a first successful work, an au-| formed as well as Roman, who hold with Cardinal Perron, 
thor often pays dearly by the abuse poured upon its successors ;| when he says, “ We must not pretend to convince an Arian of 





for we all measure ourselves by our best production, and others| his errors by scripture evidence—we must have recourse to the 
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authority of the Church.” That this is not the opinion of our 
English Bishop Hoadly, will appear from the following ex- 
tract :— 

“ Authority is the greatest and most irreconcilable enemy 
to truth and argument that this world ever furnished out. All 
the sophistry, all the colour of plausibility, all the argument 
and cunning of the subtlest disputer in the world, may be laid 
open and turned to the advantage of that very truth which 
they designed to hide or to depress : but against authority there 
is no defence. It was authority which would have prevented 
all reformation where it is; and which has put a barrier 
against it wherever it is not.” 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY—Drawing a portrait of yourself 
with a pen and ink, carefully omitting all the bad features 
that you have, and putting in all the good ones that you have 
not, so as to ensure an accurate and faithful likeness! Pub- 
lishing your own authentic life is telling flattering lies of your- 
self, in order, if possible, to prevent others from telling dispa- 
raging truths. No man’s life is complete till he is dead, an 
auto-biography is therefore a mis-nomer. As such works, 
however, generally fall still-born from the press, an author 
may fairly be said to have lost his life, as soon as he is deliv- 
ered of it, so that this objection is, in fact, removed. 


AUTO DE FE—or act of faith.—Roasting our fellow crea- 
tures alive, for the honour and glory of a God of mercy. The 
horrors of this diabolical spectacle, which was invariably be- 
held by both sexes and all ages with transports of triumph and 
delight, should eternally be borne in mind, that we may see 
to what brutal extremities intolerance will push us, if it be not 
checked in the very outset. Thanks to the progress of opin- 
ion, the inquisition and its tortures are abolished ; but fanatics, 
whether Romish or Reformed, stil] reserve the right of punish- 
ing Heretics, (that is all those who differ from themselves on 
religious points,) with fire, pillory, imprisonment, and odi- 
um in this world; while they carefully retain the parting 
curse of the inquisition, “ Jam animam tuam tradimus Dia- 
bolo,” and consign the to eternal fire in the next. This moral 
inquisition remains yet to be suppressed. It is only a post- 
poned auto de fé. And all this nateful irreligion for the sake 
of religion! How truly may Christianity exclaim—* I fear 
- “Uy enemies, but save, oh! save me from my pretended 

iends.’ 


BACHELOR—one who is so fearful of marrying, lest his 
wife should become his mistress, that he not unfrequently 
finishes his career by converting his mistress into a wife. 
“ A married man,” said Dr. Johnson, “ has many cares; but a 
bachelor has no pleasures.” Cutting himself off from a great 
blessing, for fear of some trifling annoyance, he has rivalled 
the wiseacre who secured himself against corns, by ampu- 
tating his leg. In his selfish anxiety to live unencumbered, 
he has only subjected himself to a heavier burtuen; for the 

ions, who apportion to every individual the load that he 
is to bear through life, generally say to the calculating bache- 
lor—* As you are a single man, you shall carry double.” 

We may admire the wit, without acknowledging the 
truth of the repartee uttered by a bachelor, who, when his 
friend reproached him for his celibacy, adding that bachelor- 
ship ought to be taxed by the Government, replied, “ There 
I agree with you, for it is quite a luxury !” 


BAIT—One animal impaled upon a hook, in order to 
torture a second, for the amusement of a third. Were the 
latter to change places, for a single day, with either of the 
two former, which might generally be done with very little 
loss to society, it would enable him to form a better notion 
of the pastime he is in the habit of pursuing.—N. B. To make 
some approximation towards strict retributive justice, he 
should gorge the bait, and his tormentor should have all the 
humanity of an experienced angler ! 


BALLADS—Vocal portraits of the national mind. The 
people that are without them, may literally be said not to be 
worth an old song. The old government of France was well 
defined as an absolute monarchy, moderated by songs; and 
the acute Fletcher of Saltoun was so sensible of their impor- 
tance, as to express a deliberate opinion, that if a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who made 
the laws ofa nation. They who deem this an exaggerated 
notion, will do well to recollect the silly ballad of Lilliburlero, 
the noble author of which publicly boasted, and without much 
extravagance in the vaunt, that he had rhymed King James 


BALLOT—An equal security against aristocratical cor- 
ruption, and democratical intimidation: the only security for 
the free and impartial exercise of the elective franchise, to 
extend which to the poor and dependent, without the pro- 
tection of secrecy, is only to throw the representation more 
completely into the hands of the rich and powerful. Sad 
rogues must be the lower classes, as we are told, thus to be 
bought or browbeaten. No doubt: and their superiors, who 
bribe and intimidate them, are all marvellous proper gentle- 
men! Against a proposition for the ballot, the established 
arguments are, a shrug of the shoulders, a look of disgust, 
and an exclamation of horror ;—conclusive modes of reasoning, 
adopted rather from necessity than choice, for we are not 
aware of any more convincing objections. Some, indeed, are 
so consistent as to tell us, that the practice is mean, degrading, 
contemptible, un-English, at the very time that it is openly 
practised in the Committee business of the House of Commons, 
in the elections at the East India House, and in those of al- 
most every club throughout the kingdom. Though such 
noodles have short memories, they cannot be called great wits, 


BANDIT— An unlegalized soldier, who is hanged for 
doing that which would get him a commission and a medal, 
had he taken the king’s money, instead of that of travellers, 
“ Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema.” 


ee om goer one of the.—Like a ghost—a thing much 
talked of, and seldom seen. If a barrister possess any pro- 
fessional or moral independence, it cannot be worth much, for 
a few guineas will generally purchase it. It must be con- 
fessed, that he is singularly independent of all those scruples 
which operate upon the consciences of other men. Right 
and wrong, truth or falsehood, morality or profligacy, are all 
equally indifferent to him. Dealing in law, not justice, his 
brief is his bible, the ten guineas of his retaining fee are 
his decalogue: his glory, like that of a cookmaid, consists 
in wearing a silk gown, and his heaven is in a judge’s wig. 
Head, heart, conscience, body and soul, all are for sale: the 
forensic bravo stands to be hired by the highest bidder, ready 
to attack those whom he had just defended, or defend those 
whom he has just attacked, according to the orders he may 
receive from his temporary master. Looking to the favour 
of the Judge for favour with their clients, and to the govern- 
ment for professional promotion, barristers have too often 
been the abject lickspittles of the one, and the supple tools of 
the other. 

M. dela B , a French gentleman, seems to have formed 
a very correct notion of the independence of the bar. Having 
invited several friends to dine on a maigre day, his servant 
brought him word, that there was only a single salmon left in 
the market, which he had not dared to bring away, because 
it had been bespoken by a barrister.—* Here,” said his 
master, putting two or three pieces of gold into his hand, 
- Go back directly, and buy me the barrister and the salmon 
too.” 





BARRISTER—A legal servant of all work. One who 
sometimes makes his gown a cloak for browbeating and 
putting down a witness, who, but for this protection, might 
occasionally knock down the barrister. Show me the con- 
scientious counsellor, who, refusing to hire out his talents 
that he may screen the guilty, overreach the innocent, de- 
fraud the orphan, or impoverish the widow, will scrupulously 
decline a brief, unless the cause of his client wear at least 
a semblance of honesty and justice ;—who will leave knaves 
and robbers to the merited inflictions of the law, while he will 
cheerfully exert his eloquence and skill in redressing the 
wrongs of the injured. Show me such a Phoenix of a barris- 
ter, and I will admit that he richly deserves—not to have 
been at the bar! ; 

“ Does not a barrister’s affected warmth, and habitual dissi- 
mulation, impair his honesty ?” asked Boswell of Dr. Johnson. 
—‘Is there not some danger that he may put on the same 
mask in common life, in the intercourse with his friends ?”— 
“ Why no, Sir,” replied the Doctor. “A man will no more 
carry the artifice of the bar into the common intercourse of 
society, than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his hands 
will continue to do so when he should walk on his feet.” 
Perhaps not; but how are we to respect the forensic tumbler, 
who will walk upon his hands, and perform the most ignoble 
antics for a paltry fee ? 

All briefless barristers will please to consider themselves 
excepted from the previous censure, for I should be really 
sorry fo speak ill of any man without a cause. 





out of his dominions. 


BATHOS—Sinking when you mean to rise. The waxen 
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wings of Icarus, which, instead of making him master of the 
air, plunged him into the water, were a practical Bathos. So 
was the miserable imitation of the Thunderer by Salmoneus, 
which, instead of giving him a place among the Gods, con- 
signed him to the regions below. 

Of the written Bathos, an amusing instance is afforded in 
the published tour of a lady, who has attained some cele- 
brity in literature. Describing a storm to which she was 
exposed, when crossing in the steam boat from Dover to 
Calais, her ladyship says,—“In spite of the most earnest 
solicitations to the contrary, in which the captain eagerly 
joined, I firmly persisted in remaining upon deck, although 
the tempest had now increased to suck a frightful hurri- 
cane, that it was not without great difficulty 1 could—hold 
up my parasol !” ; 

As a worthy companion to this little morgeau, we copy the 
following affecting advertisement from a London Newspaper : 
—‘ If this should meet the eye of Emma D » who ab- 
sented herself last Wednesday from her father’s house, she 
is implored to return, when she will be received with undi- 
minished affection by her almost heart-broken parents. It 
nothing can persuade her to listen to their joint appeal—should 
she be determined to bring their gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave—should she never mean to revisit a home where 
she has passed so many happy years—it is at least expected, 
if she be not totally lost to all sense of propriety, that she 


will, without a moment’s further delay,—send back the key 
of the tea-caddy.” 


BEAUTY—has been not unaptly, though somewhat vul- 

arly, defined by T. H. as “ all my eye,” since it addresses 
itself solely to that organ, and is intrinsically of little value. 
From this ephemeral flower are distilled many of the ingre- 
dients in matrimonial unhappiness. It must be a dangerous 
gift, both for its possessor and its admirer, if there be any 
truth in the assertion of M. Gombaud, that beauty “ représente 
les Dieux, et les fait oublier.” If its possession, as is too 
often the case, turns the head, while its loss sours the 
temper; if the long regret of its decay outweighs the fleet- 
ing pleasure of its bloom, the plain should rather pity than 
envy the handsome. Beauty of countenance, which, being 
the light of the soul shining through the face, is independent 
of features or complexion, is the most attractive, as well as 
the most euduring charm. Nothing but talent and amiabi- 
lity can bestow it, no statue or picture can rival, time itself 
cannot destroy it. 

Wants are seldom blessings, and yet the want of a common 
standard of beauty has incalculably widened the sphere of 
our enjoyment, since all tastes may thus be gratified by the 
infinite variety of minds, and the endless diversities in the 
human form. Father Buffier maintains, that the beauty of 
every object consists in that form and colour most usual among 
things of that particular sort to which it belongs. He seems 
to have thought that there was no inherent beauty in any- 
thing except the juste milieu, the happy mean. “ The beauty 
of a nose,” says Adam Smith, following out the same idea 
in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, is the form at which 
Nature seems to have aimed in all noses, which she seldom 
hits exactly, but to which all her deviations still bear a 
strong resemblance. Many copies of an original may all miss 
it in some respects, yet they will all resemble it more than 
they resemble one another. So it is with animated forms ; 
and thus beauty, though, in one sense, exceedingly rare, 
because few attain the happy mean, is, at the same time, a 
common quality, because all the deviations have a greater 
resemblance to this standard than to one another. 

Even this, however, is not a certain criterion, for our esti- 
mate of beauty, depending mainly upon association, will be 
influenced by the predominant feeling in the mind of the spec- 
tator, whether he be contemplating a woman or a landscape. 
Brindley, the civil engineer, considered a straight canal a 
much more picturesque and pleasing object than a meander- 
ing river. “ For what purpose,” he was asked, “do you ap- 
prehend rivers to have been intended ?”—* T'’o feed navigable 
canals,” was the reply. Dr. Johnson maintained, that there 
was no beauty without utility, but he was not provided with a 
rejoinder, when the peacock’s tail was objected to him. What 
so beautiful as flowers, and yet we cannot always perceive 
their utility in the economy of nature. There are belles, to 
whom the same remark may be applied. 

As the want of exterior generally increases the interior 
beauty, we should do well to judge of women as of the im- 
pressions on medals, and pronounce those the most valuable 
which are the plainest. 





set upon a cullender to let the water run out, would leave a 
residuum of nothing. Of whatever else it may be 
guilty, it is generally innocent of malt and hops. Upon the 
principle of lucus a non lucendo, it may be termed liquid 
bread, and the strength of corn. Small-beer comes into the 
third category of the honest brewer, who divided his infusions 
into three classes—strong table, common table, and lamen- 





table. An illiterate vendor of this commodity wrote over his 
door at Harrowgate, “Bear sold here!” “He spells the 


word quite correctly,” said 'T. H., “if he means to apprise us 
that the article is his own Bruin !” 


BELIEF.—An involuntary operation of the mind, which 
we can no more control, however earnestly we may wish or 
pray for it, than we can add a cubit to our stature by desiring 
to be taller. “ Belief or disbelief,’ says Dr. Whitby, “ can 
neither be a virtue nor a crime, in any one who uses the best 
means in his power of being informed. If a proposition is 
evident, we cannot avoid ae it, and where is the merit 
or piety of a necessary assent? If it is not evident, we can- 
not help rejecting it, or doubting of it; and where is the 
crime of not performing impossibilities, or not believing what 
does not appear to us to be true?” Throughout the world 
belief depends chiefly upon localities, and the accidents of 
birth. The doctrines instilled into our infant mind are, in 
almost every instance, retained as they were received—with- 
out inquiry ; and if such a passive acquiescence deserve the 
name of an intelligent belief, which may well be questioned, 
it is manifest that we ourselves have no merit in the process. 
And yet, gracious Heaven! what wars, massacres, miseries 
and martyrdoms, to enforce that which it does not depend 
upon the human will, either to adopt or to repudiate! 
Perhaps the world never made a more mischievous mistake, 
than by elevating the meritoriousness and the rewards of 
belief, which is not in our power, above the claims of good 
works, which depend entirely upon ourselves; a perversion 
operating as a premium upon hypocrisy, and a positive dis- 
couragement to virtue. Whatever desert there may be in 
mere belief, we share it with the devils, who are said, in the 
Epistle of James, “to believe and tremble ;” a tolerably con- 
clusive answer to those who maintain that good works are the 
inevitable result of faith. 

We will put a case to the sincere bigot. If fifty, or five 
hundred, or five thousand, of the most learned and clear- 
sighted men in the kingdom, were solemnly to warn him that 
his salvation or perdition depended on his believing the sky 
to be ofa bright orange colour, what would be his reply, if he 
was an honest man? “Gentlemen, most implicitly do I be- 
lieve that, to your eyes, the sky is of a bright orange colour ; 
but, owing to some singularity or defect in the construction 
of my visual organs, a misfortune for which I ought to be 
pitied rather than hated and anathematized, it has always ap- 
peared to me of a mild blue colour; nor can I ever believe, 
such being the case, that a God of truth and justice, will re- 
ward me with eternal happiness for uttering a falsehood ; or 
condemn me to endless torments for avowing that which I 
most conscientiously believe to be true.” Let the bigot, upon 
questions as to the colour of faith, infinitely more difficult of 
proof than the hues of visible objects, grant the indulgence he 
is thus described as claiming ; let him do as he would be done 
by, and he will soon lose the reproach of his name, while en- 
lightened and philanthropic Christianity will gain a convert. 
But, alas! it is so much easier to observe certain forms in- 
volving no self-denial, or to profess a belief, which may be 
simply an uninquiring assent, than to practise virtue, that the 
fanatics will always have numerous followers, who will hate 
the moralists even as the ancient Pharisees detested the 
Christians. 

Shaftesbury, in his “‘ Characteristics,” has thus defined the 
different forms of belief :— 

“'To believe that everything is governed, or regulated for 
the best, by a designing principle or mind, necessarily good 
and permanent, is to be a perfect Theist.” 

“'T'o believe no one supreme designing Principle or Mind, 
but rather two, three, or more, (though in their nature good) 
is to be a Polytheist.” : 

“To believe the governing mind or minds not absolutely 
and necessarily ach nor confined to what is best, but capa- 
ble of acting according to mere will or fancy, is to be a De- 
monist !” 

God forbid! that anything here set down, should be con- 
strued into an encouragement of unbelief, when its sole object 
is the discouragement of unchristian intolerance, by showing 
the real nature and value of faith. They who rsecute, or 
even hate their fellow creatures for opinion’s-sake, want the 














BEER—Smal!. An undrinkable drink, which if it were 
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wer rather than the inclination to restore the inquisition, 

with all its diabolical cruelties. We are told in the 7th 
Psalm, that “ the Lord ordaincth his arrows against the perse- 
cutors.” ‘They who practise, therefore, not those who depre- 
cate persecution, are the real unbelievers. Hacknied as is 
the quotation, we cannot, perhaps, better close this article 
than with Pope's couplet :— 

“ For modes of faith let zealous bigots fight : 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


BENEFICENCE—may exist without benevolence. Aris- 
ing from a sense of duty, not from sympathy or compassion, 
it may bea charity of the hand rather than of the heart. And 
this, though less amiable, is, perhaps, more certain than the 
charity of impulse, inasmuch as a principle is better to be de- 
pended upon than a feeling. There is an apparent benefi- 
cence which has no connexion, either with right principle or 
right feeling, as, when we throw alms to a beggar, not to re- 
lieve him of his distress, but ourselves of his importunity or 
of the pain of beholding him: and there is a charity which is 
mere selfishness, as when we bestow it for the sole purpose 
of ostentation. We need not be surprised that certain names 
should be so pertinaciously blazoned before the public eye in 
lists of contributors, if we bear in mind that “ charity covereth 
a multitude of sins.” 


BENTLEY—Doctor. In the lately published life of this 
literary Thraso, the editor has omitted to insert an anecdote 
which is worth preserving, if it were only for the pun that it 
embalms. Robert Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork, having, as 
it was generally thought, defeated Bentley in a controversy 
concerning the authenticity of the letters of Phalaris, the 
Doctor’s pupils drew a caricature of their master, whom the 
guards of Phalaris were thrusting into his brazen bull, for the 
purpose of burning hii alive, while a label issued from his 
mouth with the following inscription, “ Well, well! I had 
rather be roasted than Boyled.” 


BIGOT—Camden relates that when Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, received Gisla, the daughter of Charles the Foolish, 
in marriage, he would not submit to kiss Charles’s foot; and 
when his friends urged him by all means to comply with that 
ceremony, he made answer in the English tongue—NE 8E BY 


Gop—i. e.— Not so by God. Upon which the king and his 


courtiers deriding him, and corruptly repeating his answer, 
called him bigot, which was the origin of the term. Though 
modern bigots resemble their founder in being wedded to the 
offspring of a foolish parent, viz. their own opinion, they are 
unlike him in every other particular; for they not only insist 
upon kissing the foot of some superior authority, the P 

their own election, but they quarrel with all the world for not 
following their example. Generaiy obstinate in proportion 


as he is wrong, the bigot thinks he best shows his love of 


God by hatred of his fellow creatures, and his humility by 


lauding himself and his sect. Vain is the endcavour to argue 


with men of this stamp— 


For stcel’d by pride from all assaults, 
They cling the closer to their faults, 
And make self-praise supply an ointment 
For every wound and disappointment, 
As dogs by their own licking cure 
Whatever soreness they endure. 
Minds thus debased by mystic lore, 
Are like the pupils of the eye, 
Which still contract themselves the more, 
The.greater light that you supply. 
Others by them are praised or slander’d, 
Exactly as they fit their standard, 
And as an oar, though straight in air, 
Appears in water to be bent, 
So men and measures, foul or fuir, : 
Viewed through the bigot’s clement, 
(Such are the optics of their mind,) 
They crooked or straightforward find. 


But, ought we not to treat even the most intolerant with 
forbearance? On this subject, hear what Goethe says, when 
writing of Voss the German Poet.—« If others will rob the 
poet of this feeling of universal, holy complacency ; if they 


will set up a peculiar doctrine, an exclusive j i 
t in € e interpretation, a 
potters and contracting principle,—then is his mind 


moved, even to passion; then does the ceful i 
grasp his weapon, and go forth against anon which he thiake 


Py suney pernicious ; against credulity and 
and of 


antoms arising out of the obscure depths of 1 ene 
e human mind ; against reason-obscuring, intellect- 


‘ope of 


Py. eee 
contracting dogmas ; against decrees and anathemas; against 
proclaimers of heresy, priests of Baal, hierarchies, clerical 
hosts, and against their great common progenitor, the deyjl 
himself.” 

“ Ought we to accede to the apparently fair, bnt xadical} 
false and unfair maxim, which, imprudently enough, declares 
that true toleration must be tolerant, even towards intolerance? 
By no means; intolerance is ever active and stirring, and can 
only be maintained by intolerant deeds and practices.” 


BIRTH—Low.—An incitement to high deeds, and the at. 
tainment of lofty station. Many of our greatest men have 
sprung from the humblest origin, as the lark, whose nest is on 
the ground, soars the nearest to heaven. Narrow circum. 
stances are the most powerful stimulant to mental expansion, 
and the early frowns of fortune the best security for her final 
smiles. A nobleman who painted remarkably well for an ama. 
teur, showing one of his picturesto Poussin, the latter exclaim. 
ed—* Your Redship only requires a little poverty to make you 
a complete artist.” The conversation turning upon the anti. 
quity of different Italian houses, in the presence of Sextus V, 
when Pope, he maintained that his was the most illustrious of 
any, for being half unroofed, the light entered on all sides, 
circumstance to which he attributed his having been enabled 
to exchange it for the Vatican. 


BISHOP—a Protestant Cardinal—Everything appertaining 
to a bishop, tends, unfortunately to place him in a false posi- 
tion. Like a pig in a pond, he is so completely out of his ele- 
ment, that the very efforts he makes to maintain himself, and 
keep his head above water, only serve to cut his own throat. 
Disclaiming all intention of irreverence towards those whoare 
Right Reverend by title, we cannot help saying, that when we 
compare their ostensible objects and professions with their 
practice, they may be more pertinently defined as solecisms in 
lawn sleeves, mitred anomalies, and cassocked catachreses, 
Claiming authority and succession from those apostles who 
were desired by their heavenly Master to provide neither gol, 
nor silver, nor brass, nor scrip for their journey, the Episcopal 
Apostle forswears pomps, vanities, and filthy lucre, at the very 
moment that he is about to revel in their enjoyment. His reve- 
nues, exceeding those of learned and laborious judges and 
prime ministers, may appear enormous; but they will not be 
deemed disproportionate, if we reflect that his office, being 
nearly a sinecure, is renumerated in the inverse ratio of its 
claims. Scandal, indeed, is thus brought upon the whole 
priesthood, by the indecent opulence and luxury of one extrem- 
ity, andthe degrading poverty of the other: but it must be 
confessed that the bishop is not answerable, either for the ex- 
cess or the deficiency. Before the Reformation, being com- 
pelled to celibacy, he shook that superflux to the poor, which 
he now accumulates for the enrichment of his children. It 
seems to have been thought, even at the Reformation, by not 
giving his lordship a title for his wife, that he had no title fo 
one. 

Forgetting Wesley’s assertion, that the road to heaven !s 
too narrow for wheels, and that to ride in a coach here, and go 
to Paradise hereafter, is too great a happiness for one man, the 
Bishop, whom St. Peter enjoins to be an “ ensample of the 
flock,” lives in a palace with little less than regal pomp; 8 
paraded about in a stately carriage ; and by a singular want of 
tact which has the air of mockery, decks his very servants i0 
the purple and fine linen which are condemned in scripture, 
as the types of a vainglorious and worldly grandeur. More 
punctual in his attendance at the House of Lords, than in the 
Lord’s House, and oftener seen at the court of the king than 
in that of the temple, he faileth not to do homage to the mot 
arch, whenever there is prospect of a translation, of which he 
covets every good one, save that of Enoch. His struggles for 
divine grace may be very earnest ; but they are less apparent 
than his anxiety to be made an Archbishop, that so he may 
receive the worship of “ Your Grace,” from the mouths of men. 
In title he is Right Reverend, but there are many who doubt 
whether the Episcopal office with all its unseemly state and 
splendour, be either right or reverend. The Bishop adheres 
however, to the Greek origin of his name—he is literally 
overlooker of his flock. , 

Lycurgus being asked why he had commanded offerings of 
such little value to be made to the Gods, replied—* In order 
that we may not cease to honour them.” We have pursued @ 
contrary course with our Episcopal Gods, and the honour they 
receive is too little, precisely because their revenues are on 
large. Their greatness has made them small, their wealt 
poor, their power weak, and we hold them cheap in exact pr 
portion as they are dear tous. As if to complete the g'™ 
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inconsistency between his life and its ostensible objects, the 
lordly successor of the lowly apostles, abandoning his diocess 
during a great portion of the year, sits as a peer of parliament, 
and mixes in all the unholy strife of the political arena. He 
takes his seat, we are well aware, not in his episcopal capacity, 
but as a feudal baron: if, however, he sustains two characters, 
which incapacitate him from properly discharging the duties 
of either, he must share the odium that may attach to failure 
in both. If the baron, moreover, should chance to be consigned 
toa place which is never mentioned to “ ears polite,” what is 
to become of the unfortunate Bishop? How must he envy his 
mitred brother of Sodor and Man! Having little antiquarian 
lore, the writer is quite ignorant by what right the Bishops of 
Gloucester, Peterborough, Oxford, Bristol, and Chester, sit in 
the House of Lords. They cannot plead usage from time im- 
memorial, for their sees were created by patent of Henry 
VIIL., in which there is no mention of sitting in parliament ; 
they cannot plead their temporal baronies, fur they do not hold 
by barony, but in france almoigne; they cannot plead their 
spiritualities, for the Bishop of Sodor and Man is quite as spi- 
ritual as they are, and he has noseat. They may plead their 
writ of summons, but a curious consequence would follow the 
allowance of this right; for a writ of summons and sitting, is 
allowed on all hands to confer a barony in fee tail, the holder 
and the heirs of his body become noble in blood, and thus a de- 
scendant, male or female, of every clergyman who has ever 
held any one of these sees, and has sat in parliament, becomes 
entitled to a peerage. 

“They have reigned, but not by me; they have become 
princes, but I know them not.” For this, however, we repeat, 
the present Bishops are not answerable ; they have found, not 
formed the existing system, and we cannot expect that they 
should willingly forego itsadvantages. It is one of those monu- 
ments of the * wisdom and Christian humility of our ances- 
tors,” which successfully imitate the Athenian altar, erected 
to the unknown God. Pity it is, nevertheless, that the origi- 
nal and most exorbitant endowment of the episcopal office 
should have provoked Milton to exclaim, in his Letters on 
Reformation,—* ‘They are not Bishops ; God and all good men 
know that they are not, but a tyrannical crew and corporation 
of impostors, that have blinded and abused the world so long, 
under that name. When he steps up intoa chair of pontifical 
pride, and changes a moderate and exemplary house fora mis- 
governed and haughty palace, spiritual dignity for carnal pre- 
cedence, and secular office and employment for the high nego- 
tiations of his heavenly embassage, then he degrades, then he 
unbishops himself.” 

Far be it from us to insinuate that the present episcopal 
bench are liable to all the thunderbolts so fiercely fulminated 
against their predecessors ; but their whole system is in grie- 
vous need of amendment, and adaptation to the spirit of the 
age. ‘The signs of the times are not to be mistaken, the hand- 
writing on the wall is flagrant and patent, and if they will not 
take the warning and set their house in order by making some 
slight approximation towardsa more equitable division between 
the dignified drones and the toiling bees ;—if they are deter- 
mined to illustrate the “ Quos Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat,” and obstinately retuse to reform the church from 
within, they may rest assured that it will soon be reformed 
with a vengeance from without. 

Let it be stated, in justice both to the present bench and the 
people of England, that if the former are unpopular, it is from 
a dislike of their anomalous office, with its corruptions and 
abuses, rather than from any disaffection to themselves and still 
less to religion. The general learning and piety of their lord- 
ships, as well as their private characters, are perfectly unim- 
peachable, in spite of the candour of one of their body, who be- 
ing asked why he had not been more careful to promote merit 
in some of his recent appointments, is reported to have jocosely 
replied—* Because merit did not promote me.” 


BLIND—the— See—nothing. 


BLOOD—The oil of our life’s lamp:—the death signature 


of the destroying angel. Of blood, eight parts in ten consist 
of pure water, and yet into what an infinite variety of sub- 
stances is it converted by the inscrutable chemistry of nature! 
Allthe secretions, all the solids of our bodies, life itself, are 
formed from this mysterious fluid. : 

. H.—who, whenever he gets beyond his depth in argu- 
ment, seeks to make his escape by a miserable pun, was once 
maintaining that the blood was not originally red, but acquired 
that colour in its progress, —“ Pray, Sir,” demanded his oppo- 
nent—* what stage does the blood turn red in ?”—“ Why, Sir,” 
replied T. H.—“in the Reading Stage, I presume.” 





Jothers, he need not possess any himself. 


BLUSHING—A suffusion—least seen in those who have the 
most occasion for it. 


BODY—That portion of our system which receives the chief 
attention of Messrs. Somebody, Anybody, and Everybody, 
while Nobody cares for the soul.— Body and mind are harnessed 
together to perform in concert the journey of life, a duty which 
they will accomplish pleasantly and safely if the coachman, 
Judgment, do not drive one faster than the other. If he at- 
tempt this, confusion, exhaustion, and disease are sure to en- 
sue. Sensualists are like savages, who cut down the tree to 
pluck all the fruit at once. Writers and close thinkers, on 
the contrary, who do not allow themselves sufficient relaxation, 
and permit the mind to “o’er-inform its tenement of clay,” 
soon entail upon themselves physical or mental disorders, gene- 
rally both. We are like lamps; if we wind up the intellectual 
burner too high, the glass becomes thickened or discoloured 
with smoke, or it breaks, and the unregulated flame, blown 
about by every puff of wind, if not extinguished altogether, 
throws a fitful glare and distorting shadows over the objects 
that it was intended to illuminate. The bow that isthe often- 
est unbent, will the longest retain its strength and elasticity. 


“ Quandam cithara tacentem 
Suscitat musam, neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo.” 


BON-MOT—See the present work— passim. “Collectors 
of ana and facetie,” says Champfort, “are like children with 
a large cake before them ; they begin by picking out the plums 
and tit-bits, and finish by devouring the whole.” He might 
also have compared their works to a snow-ball, which, in our 
endeavours to make it larger, takes up the snow first, and then 
the dirt. 

Sheridan, when shown a single volume, entitled “The 
Beauties of Shakspeare,” read it for some time with apparent 
satisfaction, and then exclaimed, “ This is all very well, but 
where are the other seven volumes?” 


BOOK—A thing formerly put aside to be read, and now 
read to be put aside. The world is, at present, divided into 
two classes—those who forget to read, and those who read to 
forget. Bookmaking, which used to be a science, is now a 
manufacture, with which, as in everything else, the market is 
so completely overstocked, that our literary operatives, if they 
wish to avoid starving, must eat up one another. They have, 
for some time, been employed in cutting up each other, as if 
to prepare for the meal. Alas! they may have reason for 
their feast, without finding it a feast of reason. 


BOOKS—prohibited.—Attempting to put the sun of reason 
into a dark lantern, that its mighty blaze may be hidden or 
revealed, according to the will of some purblind despot. 
When W. S. R. published his admirable “ Letters from the 
North of Italy,” they were found so little palatable to the 
Austrian emperor, that they were prohibited throughout his 
dominions. ‘This honour the author appreciated as he ought, 
only regretting that the interdict would prevent his sending 
copies to some of his Italian friends; a difficulty, however, 
which was soon overcome. Cancelling the original title 
page, he procured a new one to be printed, which ran as 
follows :—* A Treatise upon Sour Krout, with full directions 
for its preparation, and remarks upon its medicinal properties.” 
On their arrival at the frontiers, the inspector compared the 
books with the Index Expurgatorius, but as he did not find 
any imperial anathema against sour krout, they were forward- 
ed without further scrutiny, and safely reached their respec- 
tive destinations. 

Rabelais said, that all the bad books ought to be bought, 
because they would not be reprinted; a hint which has not 
been thrown away upon our Bibliomanians, who seem to 
forget, that, since the invention of printing, no good book has 
ever become scarce. 


BOOKSELLER.—There is this difference between the 


‘heroes of Paternoster Row, and the Scandinavian warriors in 


the Hall of Valhalla,—that the former drink their wine out of 
the skulls of their friends, the authors, whereas the latter 
quaffed their’s out of the skulls of their enemies. In ancient 
times, the Vates was considered a prophet as well as bard, 
but now he is barred from his profit, most of which goes to the 
bookseller, who, in return, generously allows the scribbler to 
come in for the whole of the critical abuse. It has been 
invidiously said, that as a bibliopolist lives upon the brains of 
This is a mistake, 
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He has the wit to coin the wit that is supplied to him, and 
thus proves his intellectual by his golden talents. Many a 
bookvender rides in his own carriage; but I do not know a 
single professional bookwriter who does not trudge a-foot. 
“ Sic vos non vobis*—the proverb’s somewhat musty.—If 
they take our honey, they cannot quarrel with us if we now 
and then give them a sting. 


BORE—A brainless, babbling button-holder. A wretch so 
deficient in tact that he cannot adapt himself to any society, 
nor perceive that all agree in thinking him disagreeable. 
Nevertheless, we forgive the man who bores us much more 
easily than the man who lets us see that we are boring him. 
Towards the former, we exercise a magnanimous compassion ; 
but our wounded self-love cannot tolerate the latter. A 
newly-elected M. P. lately consulted his friend as to the 
occasion that he should select for his maiden speech. A very 
important subject was suggested, when the modest member 
expressed a fear, that his mind was hardly of sufficient calibre 
to embrace it. “Poh! poh!” said the friend,—* don’t be 
under any apprehensions about your calibre: depend upon it, 
they will find you bore enough.” 


BOROUGHMONGERS—An extinct race of beasts of 
_. If, as historians assert, we owe gratitude to King 
idgar for having extirpated the wolves from England, and to 
Henry VIII. for having suppressed the monks, what do we not 
owe to the Whigs for having delivered us from the borough- 


mongers, who were, at the same time, both wolves and 
monks ? 


BREATH—Air received into the lungs by many young 
men of fashion, for-the important purposes of smoking a cigar, 
and whistling a tune. 


BREVITY—The soul of wit, which accounts for the 
tenuity of the present work! Into how narrow a compass has 
Seneca compressed his account of the total destruction of 
Lyons by fire.—* Inter magnam urbem et nullam nox una 
interfuit,”—between a great city and none, only a single 
night intervened ! 


BRIEF—The excuse of counsel for an impertinence that is 
often inexcusable. 


BUFFOON—A professional fool, whereas a wag is an 
amateur fool. 


BULL—A copious and amusing book might be made, by 
collecting the bulls and blunders of all nations, except the 
Irish, whom we would exclude, upon the principle that de- 
termined Martial not to describe the nose of Tongilianus, 
because “nil preter nasum Tongilianus habet.” Of the 
French bulls, there are few better than the following. A 
Gascon nobleman had been reproaching his son with ingrati- 
tude. “ITowe you nothing,” said the unfilial young man; 
“so far from having served me, you have always stood in my 
way ; for if you had never been born, I should at this moment 
be the next heir of my rich grandfather.” 

Worthy of a place by the side of this Gallic Hibernicismn is 
the niaiserie of Captain Baudin, the Commander of a French 
expedition of discovery. On opening a box of magnetic 
needles, they were found to be much rusted, which sensibly 
impaired their utility. “What else can you expect!” ex- 
claimed the irritated captain ;—*all the articles provided by 
Government are shabby beyond description. Had they acted 
as I could have wished, they would have given us silver 
instead of steel needles.” 


An Irishman may be described as a sort of Minotaur, half|a tone and dialect, as to be underst 


man and half bull. “ Semibovemque virum, semivirumque 
bovem,” as Ovid has it. He might run me into a longer easay 
than Miss Edgeworth’s, without exhausting the subject, I shall 
therefore content myself with a single instance of his felicity 


in this figure of speech. In the examination of a Connaught 


Jad, he was asked his age.—“ I’m just twenty, your honour ; 





steal its contents, be a knave, what name should we bestow 
upon the Old Bailey Barrister, who, in the defence of a con- 
fessed thief, sifts and examines the laws to ascertain where 
he may best evade or break through them, for the purpose of 
defrauding justice and of letting loose a felon to renew his 
depredations upon society ! Bentham compares the confidence 
between a criminal and his advocate, to a compact of guilt 
between two confederated malefactors. 


CAGE.—An article to the manufacture of which our spin- 
sters would do well to direct their attention, since, according 
to Voltaire, the reason of so many unhappy marriages is, that 
young ladies employ their time in making nets instead of 
cages. Putting the same thought in another form, we might 
say, that our damsels, in fishing for husbands, rely too much 
upon their personal and too little on their mental attractions, 
forgetting that an enticing bait is of little use unless you have 
a hook, line, and landing-net, that may secure the prey. 


CANDIDATES—for Holy Orders, are sometimes persons 
claiming authority to show their fellow creatures the way to 
heaven, because they have been unable to make their own 
way upon earth. 

Some of the clamorers against the abuses of the church, 
object that the greatest dunce in our families of distinction, is 
often selected for the ministry. How unreasonable! is it not 
better that the ground should be ploughed by asses, than 
remain untilled? I cannot, by any means approve the fastidi- 
ousness, any more than the bad pun of the Canadian Bishop, 
who, finding, after examining one of the candidates for holy 
orders, that he was grossly ignorant, refused to ordain him. 
“ My lord!” said the disappointed aspirant, “ there is no im- 
putation upon my moral character—I have a due sense of 
religion, and [ am a member of the Propaganda Society.”— 
“ That I can easily believe,” replied the Bishop, “ for you are 


a proper goose.” 


CANDIDATES—For Parliament—Self-trumpeters. In 
reading their addresses to electors, it is amusing to observe 
how invariably, and how very impartially, each candidate, 
when describing the sort of representative whom the worthy 
and enlightened constituents ought to return, draws a portrait 
of himself, blazoning the little nothings that he has achieved, 
and, sometimes, like the Pharisee, introducing a fling at his 
opponent, by thanking heaven that he is not like yonder Pub- 
lican. For the benefit of such portrait painters, I will record 
an apposite anecdote of Mirabeau, premising that his face was 
deeply indented with the small-pox. Anxious to be put in 
nomination for the National Assembly, he made a long speech 
to the voters, minutely pointing out the precise requisites that 
a proper and efficient member ought to possess, and, of course, 
drawing as accurate a likeness as possible of himself. He 
was answered by Talleyrand, who contented himself with the 
fullowing short speech: “It appears to me, gentlemen, that 
M. de Mirabeau has omitted to state the most important of 
all the legislative qualifications, and I will supply his defi- 
ciency by impressing upon your attention, that a perfectly 
unobjectionable member of the Assembly ought, above all 
things, to be very much marked with the“small pox.” Tal- 
leyrand got the laugh, which in France always carries the 
election. 


CANDOUR—In some people may be compared to barley- 
sugar drops, in which the acid preponderates over the sweet- 
ness. 


CANT.—Originally the name of a Cameronian preacher in 
Scotland, who had attained the faculty of preaching in such 
by none but his own 
congregation. This worthy, however, has been outcanted by 
his countryman, Irving, whose Babel tongues possess the 
superior merit of being unintelligible not only to his flock, but 
even to himself. 

In the present acceptation of the word, as a synonyme of 
hypocrisy—as a pharisaical pretension to superior religion and 


but I would have been twenty-one, only my mother miscarried | virtue, substituted by those great professors of both, who are 


the year before I was born.’ 


generally the least performers of either, cant may be designa- 


One American bull, and we have done. “Do you snore,|ted the characteristic of modern England. Simulation and 


Abel Adams ?” inquired a Yankee of his friend.—“ No, Seth 


Jefferson, I do never snore.”—“ How do you know, Abel ?”— 


“ Because t’other day I laid awake the - 
to see !” : e the whole night on purpose 


BURGLARY.—If the burglar who craftily examines a 


dissimulation are its constituent elements—the substitution of 
- form for the spirit, of appearances for realities, of words for 
ings. 


CARE—The tax paid by the higher classes for their privi- 
leges and possessions. Of 





house or a shop, to see how he may best break into it and 


the property upon which it is levied, care may be termed the 


en amounting to the full value of 
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poor-rate ofthe rich. Like death, care is a sturdy summoner, 
who will take no denial, and who is no respecter of persons. 
Nor is the importunate dun a whit improved in his manners 
since the time of Horace, for he beards the great and the pow- 
erful in their very palaces, and scares them even in their 
throne-like beds, while the peasant sleeps undisturbed upon his 
straw pallet. Under the perpetual influence of these draw- 
backs and compensations, the inequalities of fortune, if mea- 
sured by the criterion of enjoyment, are rather apparent than 
real; for it is difficult to be rich without care, and easy to be 
happy without wealth. 


CASTLE.—In England every man’s cottage is held to be 
his castle, which he is authorized to defend, even against the 
assaults of the king; but it may be doubted whether the same 
privilege extends to Ireland.—* My client,” said an Irish ad- 
vocate, pleading before Lord Norbury, in an action of trespass, 
“is a poor man—he lives in a hovel, and this miserable dwel- 
ling is in a forlorn and dilapidated state ; but still, thank God ! 
the labourer’s cottage, however ruinous its plight, is his sanc- 
tuary and his castle. Yes—the winds may enter it, and the 
rains may enter it, but the king cannot enter it.” ‘ What! 
not the reigning king?” asked the joke-loving judge. 


CASUISTS—a question for. Lord Clarendon, speaking of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, says, “ he would willingly have sacrificed 
his life to serve his country, though he would not have commit- 
ted a base action to save it.” Quere ?—Can any action be 
termed base which has for its object the salvation of our na- 
tive country? Was Brutus a murderer or a patriot, when he 
delivered Rome from the usurper of its liberties by assassin- 
ating Cesar? Is tyrannicide justifiable homicide '—* Non 
nobis est tantas componere lites.” 


CAT—A domestic quadruped, commonly, but, we believe, 
erroneously supposed to have nine lives; hence, we presume, 
a whip, with the same number of lashes, is called a cat-o’-nine 
tails. Few creatures have more strikingly exhibited the 
caprice and folly of mankind, for the cat, according to times 
and localities, has been either blindly reverenced or cruelly 
persecuted. Among the Egyptians it was a capital punish- 
ment to kill this animal, which was worshipped in a celebrated 
temple dedicated to the goddess Bubastis, who is said to have 
assumed the feline form to avoid Typhon; a fable, reversed in 
the fairy tale of the cat metamorphosed into a young lady. 
The sympathies of the Egyptians seem to have descended to 
the Arabians, for it is recorded of Mahomet, that when a 
favourite cat had fallen asleep, on the sleeve of his rich robe, 
and the call to prayers sounded, he drew his scimitar and 
cut off the sleeve, rather choosing to spoil his garment, than 
disturb the slumbers of his four-footed friend. 

In England, on the contrary, owing partly to the supersti- 
tious connexion of this animal with witches, and partly to that 
barbarism which never wants an excuse for cruelty, the un- 
fortunate cat appears to have been always considered a_pro- 
scribed creature, against one or other of whose nine lives, if it 
ventured beyond the threshold of its owner’s house, every 
hand might be lifted. 


CATACHRESIS.—The abuse of a trope, or an apparent 
contradiction in terms, as when the law pronounces the acci- 


“What ! will ye still, ye heathen, flee, 
From sanctity and grace, 
Until your blind idolatry 
Shall stare ye in the face ? 
Will ye throw off the mask, and show 
Thereby the cloven foot below ?— 
Do—but remember, ye must pay 
What's due to ye on settling day ! 
Justice’s eye, it stands to sense, 
Can never stomach such transgressions, 
Nor can the hand of Providence 
Wink at your impious expressions. 
The infidel thinks vengeance dead, 
And in his fancied safety chuckles, 
But atheism’s Hydra head, 
Shall have a rap upon the knuckles. 


CELIBACY.—A vow by which the priesthood, in some 
countries, swear to content themselves with the wives of other 
people. 


CEREMONY.—AII that is considered necessary by many 
in religion and friendship. 


CENSORIOUSNESS.—Judging of others by ourselves. 
It will invariably be found, that the most censurable are the 
most censorious ; while those who have the least need of in- 
dulgence, are the most indulgent. We should pardon the 
mistakes of others as freely as if we ourselves were constantly 
committing the same faults, and yet avoid their errors as care- 
fully as if we never forgave them. There is no precept how- 
ever, that cannot be evaded. ‘ We are ordered to forgive our 
enemies but not our friends,” cries a quibbler. ‘We may for- 
give our own enemies, but not the heretics, who are the ene- 
mies of God,” said Father Segnerand to Louis XIII. Many 
people imagine that they are not only concealing their own 
misconduct in this world, but making atonement for it in the 
next, by visiting the misdeeds of others with a puritanical 
severity. They may well be implacable! “Ishould never have 
preserved my reputation,” said Lady B—, “if I had not care- 
fully abstained from visiting demireps. I must be strait-laced 
in the persons of others, because I have been so loose in my 
own.”—* My dear lady B—!” exclaimed her sympathising 
friend, “upon this principle you ought to retire into a con- 
vent !” 


CHALLENGE.—Calling upon a man who has hurt your 
feelings to give you satisfaction—by shooting you through the 
body. 


CHANCELLOR—The present Lord.*+—One who throws 
his own lustre upon that high office, from which all his prede- 
cessors have borrowed theirs. It has been objected to Lord 
Brougham that he is ambitious, and long had his eye upon 
the great seal before he obtained it. So much the better. If 
nature had not stamped him with her great seal, he would 
never have obtained that of England. What is it to us that 
the Chancellor’s wig was in his head, long before his head 
was in the wig? We know that they fit one another admi- 
rably, and that is enough. Lord Brougham has experienced 
the usual fate of reformers—gross ingratitude; but what 
can he expect, when he provokes all by his superiority to all, 


dental killing of a woman to be manslaughter. The name of|i? virtue as well as talent? His disinterestedness is a reproach 
iJ 


the Serpentine River, which is a straight canal, involves a cata- 
chresis, and we often, unconsciously, perpetrate others, in our 
daily discourse ; as when we talk of wooden tomb-stones, iron 
mile-stornes, glass ink-horns, brass shoeing-horns, &c. 

Every one recollects the fervent hope expressed by the late 
Lord Castlereagh, that the people of this happy country would 
never turn their backs upon themselves. This was only a 
misplaced trope; but there sometimes is, among his fellow 
countrymen, a confusion of ideas that involves an impossibi- 
lity. ‘An Irishman’s horse fell with him, throwing bis rider to 
some distance, when the animal, in struggling to get. up, en- 
tangled its hind leg in the stirrup. “Oh, very well, sir,” said 
the dismounted cavalier ; “ if you’re after getting on your own 
back, I see there will be no room for me.” ; 

The following string of Catachreses is versified, with some 
additions and embellishments, from a sermon of an ignorant 
field-preacher :— 


Staying his hand, which, like a hammer, 
Had thump’d and bump’d his anvil-book, 
And waving it to still the clamour, 
The tub-man took a loftier look, 
And thus, condensing all his powers, 


to the sordid, his prudence to the destructives, his determined 
spirit of reform to the conservatives ; and because he is too in- 
dependent-and lofty to belong to any party, he is outrageously 
abused by all. This cry confused—* Of owls and monkeys, 
asses, apes, and dogs,”—*“ full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” obscures his lustre about as much as the baying 
of wolves, or the cackling of goslings, darkens the moon. If 
he does not immortalize them by his notice, as Pope did his 
contemptible detractors, what will posterity know of the 
serpents and geese who combine to hiss at him? There are 
savages who, in an eclipse of the sun, endeavour to drive 
away the interceptor of their light, by the most hideous 
clamour they can raise. The enemies whom the Chancellor 
has thrown into the shade, have tried a similar experiment ; 
but, strange to say, they still remain eclipsed ! ; 

In my high opinion of Lord Brougham, I have sometimes 
been too prone to fatigue my friends with his praises; a 
tendency which, upon one occasion, elicited a pun bad enough 
to be recorded. My assertion, that he was the greatest 
man in England, being warmly contested, I loudly exclaimed, 
“ Where is there a greater !’—“ Here!” said the punch- 








Scatter’d his oratoric flowers.— 





* For present, we must now read late. 
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making T. H., with a look of exquisite simplicity, at the 
same time holding up a nutmeg grater. 


CHANGE—The only thing that is constant; mutability 
being an immutable law of the universe. 


“ Men change with fortune, manners change with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 


CHARACTER—Individual.—A compound from the cha- 
racters of others. If it be true that one fool makes many, 
it is not less clear that many fools, or many wise men, 
make one. The noscitur @ socio is universally applicable. 
Like the chameleon, our mind takes the colour of what sur- 
rounds it. However small may be the world of our own 
familiar coterie, it conceals from us the world without, as 
the minutest object, held close to the eye, will shut out the 
sun. Our mental hue depends as completely on the social 
atmosphere in which we move, as our complexion upon the 
climate in which we live. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that it is sometimes pro- 
fitable to associate with graceless characters. A reprobate 
fellow once laid his worthy associate a bet of five guineas 
that he could not repeat the creed. It was accepted, and his 
friend repeated the Lord’s prayer. “ Confound you!” cried 
the former, who imagined that he had been listening to the 
creed,—* I had no idea you had such a memory. There are 
your five guineas!” 


CHARITY—The only thing that we can give away with- 
out losing it. 


“ True charity is truest thrift, 

More than repaid for every gift, 

By grateful prayers enroll’d on high, 
And its own heart’s swect eulogy, 
Which, like the perfume-giving-rose, 
Possesses still what it bestows.” 


Charity covereth a multitude of sins, and the English are 
the most bountiful people upon earth! The best almsgiving, 
perhaps, is a liberal expenditure ; for that encourages the 
industrious, while indiscriminate charity only fosters idlers 
and impostors. The latter is little better than mere selfish- 
ness, prompting us to get rid of an uneasy sensation. Some- 
times, however, we reiuse our bounty to a suppliant, because 
he has hurt our feelings; while the beggar who has pleased 
us by making us laugh at his buffoonery, seldom goes unre- 
warded. Delpini, the clown, applied to the late king, when 
Prince of Wales, for pecuniary assistance, drawing a lament- 
able picture of his destitute state. As he was in the habit of 
thus importuning his Royal Highness, his suit was rejected. 
At last, as he met the Prince coming out of Carlton house, 
he exclaimed—* Ah, votre altesse! Ah, mon Prince! if you 
no assist de pauvre Delpini, I must go to your papa’s bench !” 
Tickled by the oddity of the phrase, the Prince laughed 
heartily, and immediately complied with his request. 








1. Schach The King. 

2. Pherz .. The Vizier, or General. 
3. Phil ee SR The Elephant. 

4. Aspen Suar . . . . The Horseman. 

5. Ruch - + + « «+ The Dromedary. 

6. Beydal . . . . + The Foot-soldiers. 


In process of time, the Persian names were gradually 
translated into French, or modified by French terminations, 
Schach was translated into Roy—the King; Pherz, the Vizier, 
became Fercié—Fierce—Fierge—Vierge ; and this last was 
easily converted into a lady—Dame. The Elephant Phil was 
altered into Fol or Fou ; the Horseman became a Cavalier or 
Knight, while the Dromedary, Ruch, was converted into a 
Tour, or Tower, probably from being confounded with the 
Elephant, which is usually represented as carrying a castle. 
The foot-soldiers were retained by the name of Pietons, or 
Pions, whence our Pawns. 

In its westward progress, the game of chess adapted itself 
to the habits and institutions of the countries that fostered it. 
The prerogative of the King gradually extended itself, until 
it became unlimited: the agency of the Princes, in lieu of 
the Queen, who does not exist in the original chess-board, 
bespeak forcibly the nature of the oriental customs, which 
exclude females from all influence and power. In Persia, 
these Princes were changed into a single Vizier, and for this 
Vizier the Europeans, with the same gallantry that had 
prompted the French to add a Queen tothe pack of cards, 
substituted a Queen on the chess-board. 

We record the following anecdote, as a warning to such 
of our male and married readers as may be in the perilous 
habit of playing chess with a wife. Ferrand, Count of 
Flanders, having constantly defeated the Countess at chess, 
she conceived a hatred against him, which came to sucha 
height, that when the Count was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Bovines, she suffered him to remain a Jong time in prison, 
though she could easily have procured his release. 


CHILD—Spoilt—An unfortunate victim, who proves the 
weakness of his parents’ judgment, much more forcibly 
than the strength of their affection. Doomed to feel by 
daily experience, that a blind love is as bad as a clear-sighted 
hatred, the spoilt child, when he embitters the life of those who 
have poisoned his, is not so much committing an act of in- 
gratitude, as of retributive justice. Is it not natural that he 
should love those too little, who by loving him too much have 
proved themselves his worst enemies !—How can we ex- 
pect him to be a blessing to us, when we have been a 
curse to him? It is the awarded and just punishment of a 
weak over-indulgence, that the more we fondle a spoilt 
child, the more completely shall we alienate him, as an 
arrow flies the farther from us the closer we draw it to our 
besom. 

As a gentle hint to others similarly annoyed, we record 
the rebuke of a visiter, to whom a mother expressed her ap- 
prehension that he was disturbed by the crying of her spoilt 
brat.—‘ Not at all, Madam,” was the reply; “I am always 


io . 99s ' ” 
CHEERFULNESS—« The best Hymn to the Divinity,” delighted to hear such children cry. Indeed ! why so 


according to Addison, and all rational religionists. When 
we have passed a day of innocent enjoyment; when “ our 
bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne ;” when our gratified 
and grateful feelings, sympathising with universal nature, 
make us sensible, as John of Salisbury says, that “ Gratior it 
dies, et soles melius nitent,”—we may be assured that we have 
been performing, however unconsciously, an acceptable act of 
devotion. Pure religion may generally be measured by the 
cheerfulness of its professors, and superstition by the gloom 
of its victims. lle placet, Deo, cui placet Deus.—He to 
whom God is pleasant, is pleasant to God. 


CHESS—A wooden or ivory allegory. Sir William Jones, 
who claims the invention of this game for the Hindoos, 
traces the successive corruptions of the original Sanscrit 
term, through the Persians and Arabs, into scacchi, echess 
—chess ; which, by a whimsical concurrence of circumstances, 
has given birth to the English word check, and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain. In passing through Eu- 
rope, the oriental forms and names have suffered material 
change. The ruch, or dromedary, we have corrupted into 
rook. The bishop was with us formerly an archer, while the 
French denominated it alfin, and fol, which were perversions 
of the original eastern term for the elephant. 

_The ancient Persian game consisted of the following 
pieces :— 


—* Because in all well-regulated tamilies, they are immedi- 
ately sent out of the room.” 


CHRISTIANITY—Primitive.—“ There hath not been 
discovered in any age,” says Lord Bacon, “ any philosophy, 
opinion, religion, law, or discipline, which so greatly exalts 
the common, and lessens individual, interest as the Christian 
religion doth.” The perpetual denunciations of the rich and 
the great, the repeated averment that the Lord is no respectet 
of persons, the lowly origin of Jesus Christ in His earthly 
capacity, the selection of his Apostles and chief missionaries 
from among the labouring poor, or from women, a Cl: 88 
which had previously exercised no influence in society, ‘ll 
tend to confirm the assertion of Bacon, and to impart to pti- 
mitive Christianity a character which, in modern times, would 
almost be termed radical; while it forms a most significant 
contrast to the wealth, splendour, and haughty pride of all 
those spiritual corporations, which are called Established 
Churches. : 

_He that would form a correct notion of primitive Christia- 
nity, should study the following character of its Founder, a3 
drawn by an eloquent divine :—*“ Christ in his sympathetic 
character, was fairer than the sons of men, therefore full of 
grace were his lips. His humanity was not, like ours, dege- 
nerate, but refined and exalted. God breathed direct into 
him. Sin had not impaired the delicate and sensitive per- 








ceptions of his nature; had not chilled the fountain of his 
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feelings, nor the warm current of his affections. Prompt to|berately formed and frankly expresscd by many wise and 
fee] the woes of others, the sympathetic strings of his heart,|pious men, even among the dignitaries of the Church itself. 
constantly attuned and tremulously sensitive, vibrated at every |Such were the sentiments of the good and the illustrious 
sigh of the sorrowful spirit, and responded full and deep to/Locke. “The single end,” says Dr. Paley, “which we 
every sound of human woe. He identified himself with dis-|ought to propose by religious establishments, is the preserva- 
grace and sorrow, and even with sin. He sympathised with|tion and communication of religious knowledge. Every 
the sufferers in his humanity, before he exerted the power of| other idea, and every other end that have been mixed with 
his divinity for their relief.” this,—as the making of the Church an engine, or even an 
ally of the state, converting it into the means of strengthening 
CHRISTIANITY—Fashionable.—Keeping a pew at some|or of diffusing intluence,—or regarding it as a support of 
genteel church or chapel, to which ladies pay a civil visit|regal, in opposition to popular forms of government,—have 
when the weather is fine, when they have got a new bonnet |served only to debase the institution, and to introduce into it 
or pelisse to display, and a smart livery servant to follow them|numerous corruptions and abuses.”* And again in his “ Evi- 
with a prayer-book. ‘They courtesy very low at the mention |dences of Christianity,” p. 2. c. ii, the same writer says, 
of the Lord’s name, making the homage of the knees a substi-|‘‘ We find in Christ’s religion, no scheme of building up a 
tute for that of the heart; and duly receive the sacrament, |hierarchy, or of ministering to the views of human govern- 
which, by a strange perversion of ideas, they look upon as a| ments.” “Our religion, as it came out of the hand of its 
roof of the sincerity of their belief, and an absolution for the| founder and his apostles, exhibited a complete abstraction 
axity of their practice. from all views, either of ecclesiastical or civil policy.” In 
Fashionable male Christianity is demonstrated by an ocea-| fact it is little better than profanation to imagine that the re- 
sional nap in a cushioned and carpeted pew; in cheerfully |ligion of God and of truth stands in need of the support of the 
paying Easter offerings and Church dues; in maintaining a|State. “An alliance between Church and State in a Chris- 
certain decency of appearance ; and more especially in hating | tian Commonwealth,” says Burke, “ is in my opinion, an idle 
those who presume to differ in matters of religion. ‘That|and a fanciful speculation.” 
they possess the outward and visible signs of Christianity,| Many of the most temperate and enlightened members ot 
both sexes exhibit incontestible proofs; but as to the inward|the establishment are ashamed of their connexion with the 
and spiritual grace, they leave it to the vulgar and the fana-|state, and would willingly see it quietly dissolved. On their 
tical. They are too polite to travel Zionward in such com- account, and not in apprehension of the clamorous and sordid 
pany, and would rather sacrifice heaven altogether, than | brethren, who deal in fulminations and menaces, rather than 
reach it by any ungentee] mode. Provided they may be arguments, may the sincere Christian desire to see the 
among the exclusive here, they will cheerfully run the risk Church divorced from a union which many have pronounced 
of being among the excluded hereafter. adulterous. Herein he will agree with Bishop Warburton, 
Christianity will never have received its full developement, | who says in his letters, “'The Church, like the Ark of Noah, 
and have accomplished its final triumph, until its spirit shal] is worth saving ; not for the sake of the unclean beasts and 
have surmounted its ceremonials, and the reformed religion vermin that almost filled it, and probably made most noise and 
shall have undergone a new and more searching reformation. clamour in it ; but for, the little corner of rationality, that was 
jas much distressed by the stink within, as by the tempest 
CHURCH and STATE—Alliance of.—An interchange of, without.” 
contamination ; a league between the civil magistrate and | To a rotten ship, say the Italians, every wind is contrary. 
the priesthood, ostensibly for the maintenance of loyalty, and No wonder, therefore, that the Church finds so many oppo- 
the “in of heresy ;—in reality for the enforcement of nents of its course:—but for those who have occasioned the 
political religious subjection. If an establishment be|clamour to complain of it, and fulminate anathemas and nick- 
right, religious liberty is not: and if religious liberty be right,/ names, will but aggravate the evil, and make its inevitable 
an establishment is not. The compact between Pontius Pi- remedy more quick and unsparing. What renders the folly 
late and the chiefs of the Synagogue, which ended in the cru- and inconsistency of such conduct more glaring, is the fact 
cifixion of Christ, was but a foreshadowing of that unscrip- that some of the most distinguished prelates of the Church 
tural union of Church and State, which may almost be said to| have been the most strenuous advocates of Reform. “A Re- 
have crucified Christianity. Dr. Warburton, and others, re- former,” says Bishop Watson, “of Luther’s temper and ta- 
gard the religion of the majority, as the religion of the state : lents, would, in five years, persuade the people to compel the 
so that if the Church be united with the State, through the parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to en- 
king at its head, it has in England an Episcopalian, in Scot- force residence, to confine episcopacy to the overseeing of 
land a Presbyterian, and in Ireland a Catholic head. History dioceses, to expunge the Athanasian Creed from our Liturgy, 
and experience attest that this coalition is equally degrading to free Dissenters from Test Acts, and the ministers of the 
and mischievous to both parties. Equality of civil and reli- establishment from subscription to human articles of faith. 
gious rights being the grand basis of all safe and healthy go-, These, and other matters respecting the Church, ought to be 
vernment, the State ought not to identify itself with one done.”—Letter to the Duke of Grafton. 
sect, even where it tolerates all others; it is its duty to pro- L 
tect all alike, without favour or discountenance. For the) CHURCH and KING—Toast of—usually means, accord- 
information of the worthy inhabitants of Noodledom, and of ing to Dr. Parr—a Church without the gospel, and a King 
those old women in petticoats or pantaloons, who imagine above the law. 
that the dissolution of this unsanctioned union would extin-| uit : F 
guish religion, and dissolve the whole frame of civil society,| CIGAR-SMOKING.—Vomiting an offensive exhalation 
we will state the principal changes that it would effect. The in the face of every passenger. As it was said of Virgil that, 
king, no longer the head of the Church, would cease to ap-|in his Georgics, he threw his dung about him with an air of 
point the Bishops; the Lords spiritual would have no seats as dignity, so may we allow Vesuvius and Mount Etna to smoke, 
such in parliament; the doctrines and worship of the Church | without conceding that privilege to every puny whiffler who 
would not any longer be regulated and enforced by act of par-|may think fit to poison the air with the contents of his mouth. 
liament; civil penalties for religious offences would cease to Every such culprit ought to be made to swallow his own 
exist, and all Toleration Acts would die a natural death.|smoke, like the improved steam-engines. It is a solecism in 
Unless it can be shown that the Dissenters, who have no! good manners that a quasi gentleman should adopt this 
lordly Hierarchy, and no Church and State union, are less ploughman’s habit, even in the open air; but to attempt it in 
religious and less patriotic than the Episcopalians, which no any sort of mixed society, whether in a public room or on the 
one will be hardy enough to assert, what injury could piety top of a stage-coach, should subject the perpetrator to an un- 
or patriotism sustain by placing both parties upon the same ceremonious expulsion. It has, nevertheless, one advantage, 
broad level of independence ! ‘Manifest, however, and mani- it entices fools to be silent, or only to talk smoke, which is at 
fold would be the blessings springing from such a change. least an inaudible annoyance. . 
Jealousies and heartburnings would be healed; it is not too| After all, perhaps, there is much to be said on both sides,— 
much to assert that whatever the Church might lose, would not of the cigar, for there both sides are alike,—but of the 
be so much clear gain to Christianity ; while the State would |question—audt alteram partem: condemn not a cigar before 
be benefited by the removal of all grounds of discontent or/ you have smoked one. Of this last enormity I was never 
disaffection from the numerous and hourly increasing class of guilty, but, methinks I might point the wit of some fumigator 
conscientious Dissenters. to give a reason for the smoke that is in him; even as the 
That great advantage would accrue to both parties from a) grindstone may sharpen, though it was never known to cut : 
i -fang n 
severance of the Church and State, is no new-fangled notio > Moral and Political Philosophy, vol. it. p. 3 05. 














of radicals or visionaries, but an opinion which has been del:- 
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“ Ego fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.” 


Voyons ! there is an inspiration that may vindicate tobacco 
without its aid; suppose we, therefore, some puffer of Havan- 
nah, to evaporate the following :— 


EFFUSION—(By a Cigar-Smoker.) 


Warriors! who from the cannon’s mouth blow fire, 
Your fame to raise, 
Upon its blaze, 

Alas! ye do but light your funeral pyre '— 
Tempting fate’s stroke, 

Ye fall, and all your glory ends in smoke. 

Safe in my chair from wounds and woe, 

My fire and smoke from mine own mouth I blow. 


Ye booksellers! who deal, like me, in puffs, 

The public smokes, 

You and your hoax, 
And turns your empty vapour to rebuffs. 

e through the nose 

Pay for each puff; when mine the same way flows, 
It does not run me into debt ; 
And thus, the more I fume, the less I fret. 


Authors! created to be puff’d to death, 
And fill the mouth 
Of some uncouth 

Bookselling wight, who sucks your brains and breath, 
Your leaves thus far 

(Without its fire) resemble my cigar ; 

But vapid, uninspired, and flat ; 

When, when, O Bards, will ye compose like that? 


Since life and the anxieties that share 
Our hope and trust, 
Are smoke and dust, 
Give me the smoke and dust that banish care — 
The rolled leaf bring, 
Which from its ashes, Pheenix-like, can spring ; 
The fragrant leaf whose magic balm 
Can, like Nepeathe, all our sufferings charm. 


Oh, what supreme beatitude is this ! 
What soft and sweet 
Sensations greet 
My soul, and wrap it in Elysian bliss ! 
I soar above, 
Dull earth in these ambrusial clouds, like Jove, 
And from mine Empyrean height, 
Look down upon the world with calm delight. 


CIRCLE—the social.—A dull merry-go-round which makes 


to run. When he brought it, however, it was found that forty 
days would elapse before it became due, in consequence of 
which his friend objected to cash it. “ Ah, now!” said the 
Hibernian, “ you've forgotten that it is Christmas time. Look 
how short the days are! Sure, if it was summer, the whole 
forty wouldn’t make more than thirty.” 


CIRCUMSTANCES.—TIf a letter were to be addressed to 
this most influential word, concluding thus—~<I am, Sir, 
your very obedient humble servant ;”—the greater part of the 
world might subscribe it, without deviating from the strictest 
veracity. 


CIVILIZATION—advancement of.—A_ consolatory pro- 
gression, which ought to make us proud of the present, and to 
inspire us with confidence in the future. If one of our savage 
ancestors, slaughtered, we will suppose, by the incursions of 
some hostile horde, or burnt as a sacrifice in the wicker cages 
of the Druids, were to revive in the present era, he would 
find it difficult to pronounce whether the greatest change had 
occurred in the physical or moral state of his native land, 
When he expired, our island, covered with dense unhealthy 
forests, or noxious swamps and wildernesses, was thinly inha- 
bited by half-naked tribes, for ever contending with cold and 
famine, with the beasts of the field, or with fellow barbarians 
still more ferocious. At his resuscitation he beholds, with 
utter amazement, how all the past centuries have been the 
diligent slaves of the present, clearing the forests, draining 
morasses, digging canals, and wells, levelling hills, filling up 
valleys, making innumerable roads and railways, converting 
the whole surface of the country into a beautiful and produc- 
tive garden, or studding it with churches and noble or elegant 
buildings for every imaginable purpose of use and ornament. 

As yet, however, he will have seen nothing. ‘To give him 
some faint conception of what civilization has effected since 
the time of his death, I would read to him a striking passage 
from a modern writer,* showing how the comforts and luxu- 
ries which no king could command a few centuries ago, are 
now, under the influence of peace and commerce, brought 


within the reach of the meanest peasant;—how are cross- 
ing the seas in all directions to minister to his ents ;— 
how in China they are gathering tea; in the t Indies 


sugar and cotton ; in Italy feeding worms, in Saxony shearing 
sheep ;—how steam engines are spinning and weaving, and 
pumping out mines;—how coaches are travelling night and 
day to expedite letters ;—how vessels and vehicles are con- 
veying fuel to every door ;—how fleets are sailing, and armies 
are sustained to secure for every subject of the realm protec- 
tion from foreign or domestic violence. I would endeavour to 
make my barbarian auditor understand that our progress in 
the intellectual world has been still greater and more mar- 


us first giddy, and then sick. What is called the round of] vellous; I would tell him that almost every man in modern 


pleasure, may be compared to a knife-grinder’s wheel. When 
its rotations are duly regulated and adapted to the end pro- 
posed, it gives point to the wit, while it brightens, sharpens, 
and polishes the general surface of the mind and manners. 
But if we whirl it round with an unintermitting rapidity, it 
takes off the edge of enjoyment, and 


England can read and write; that penny magazines and half- 
penny newspapers are composed by authors of talent for the 
instruction and- amusement of the poor; that in intellectual 
pleasures, the purest and most exalted of all, the mechanic is 
upon a par with the monarch; and that under the salutary 


soon wears out that| influences of Reform, our legislature, instead of upholding, as 


which it was intended to refresh and renovate. We have| heretofore, the privileges of the few, and increasing the op- 


Christian epicureans, who advocate a short life and a merry 


one, as staunchly as their pagan predecessors, and cry out,| "ess to the greatest number. 


pression of the many, will study to secure the greatest happi- 
I would point out to him that 


with Sir Henry Wotton, that they had rather live five Mays|@8 improvement must now advance in an incalculably accele- 
than fifty Novembers. But unfortunately, a short life is not|tated ratio, the melioration of the last thousand years will 
always a merry one, nor is a merry one necessarily short. probably be surpassed in the course of the next one or two 


We must live our appointed term, whether for good or evil, 


centuries ; and then, desiring him to throw his mind forward, 


for we cannot suck out the sweets of life, and then lay it down| if he could, to ihe termination of that period, I would lead him 


like a squeezed orange. Throwing it away is not getting rid 


to form a notion of what has been, and will be accomplished 


of it. A merry youth may turn toa mournful old age; we| by the march of intellect and the progress of civilization. 


may make a boast of leaving our sins when they have de- 
serted us, and of having mastered our passions when we have 
only worn them out; but their ghosts may haunt us in the 


CLUB—Dr. Johnson, himself a member of one of these 
societies, designates a club as “an assembly of good fellows, 


shape of Fouts dropsy, dyspepsia and other torments, when we| Meeting under certain conditions ;” a definition which would 
ivi 


are only living to do penance for the excesses of our youth. 


be hardly applicable now-a-days, unless the words “for 


An old rake who has survived himself, is the most pitiable| nothing” were inserted after the adjective “ good.” Far from 
object in creation. If we discount our allotted portion of] 0Tiginating in sociableness, professional sympathies, or a love 
pleasure, and live upon the capital instead of the interest, at|0f intellectual improvement, our modern clubs, enrolling 
the outset of life, we must expect to be bankrupts at its close.| Without associating a mob of strangers, are simply and solely 


If we cut down the tree for the sake of its spring blossom 


founded upon selfishness and sensuality. What are their 


we cannot apply to it for fruits in autumn, or shelter in the| leading objects, is thus stated by a writer in one of our maga- 


winter. 


can thus abbreviate our prescribed term, and make death 


r. ‘The hours may seem short that are passed in revelry zines :—* Epicurism, in the least elevated acceptation of that 
and dissipation; but to suppose that as a matter of course we| misunderstood word—to place the 


v reatest possible Juxury, 
but more especially the pleasures of the palate, within reach 


become due, just as we are tired of life, is to fall into the ludi-| of the lowest possible sum—to combine exclusiveness with 


crous error of the Irishman, who applied to his friend to dis- 








count a bill of exchange, stating that it had only thirty days 


*See Dr. Arnott’s “ Elements of Physics.” 
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voluptuousness—to foster, at the same moment, the love of 
self, and the alienation from others—to remove men from 
their proper and natural mode of living—to enable five hun- 
dred a-year to command the state, style, and splendour of five 
thousand—to destroy the taste for simple and domestic plea- 
sures—and to substitute a longing for all the expensive and 
sensual enjoyments that might have gratified an ancient 
Sybarite.” 

A professional or exclusive club is the most shy, sullen, 
reserved, and unamiable of all institutions. —* Its union of one 
class is a separation from all others; the junction of its mem- 
bers is a dismemberment from the general body of citizens ; 
it is dissocial in its very association. It is a cabal, a caste, a 
clique, a coterie, a junto, a conspiracy, a knot, a pack, a gang ; 
anything, in short, that is close, selfish, disjunctive, and in- 
hospitable: but if there be in such narrow fellowship any 
single element of sociability, why then the monks who planted 
their convents in the desert of the Thebaid, were sociable 
beings, and useful members of society. Goldsmith very pro- 
perly condemns the man of talent, 


“ who narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


“If the division of the male community into grades and 
classes be a confessed evil, what shall we say to the wide 
separation of the sexes which this club-mania is daily and 
rapidly effecting. It will be admitted, that man and woman 
were meant for one another, collectively as well as separately. 
Socially speaking, they are as naturally married to each other, 
in the aggregate, as are the individual husband and wife; 
and *‘ whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder.’ 
The beneficial, the civilizing influences, which the sexes 
mutually impart and receive in society, are best to be appre- 
ciated by the deep and instant degradation which Nature, who 
never suffers her laws to be violated with impunity, has inva- 
riably entailed upon their disjunction. For evidence of this 
fact, it will be only necessary to refer to the monasteries and 
convents. In the society of man, the softer sex, discarding 
some port its frivolity and inherent weakness, acquires 
mental ation, and is imperceptibly imbued with the 
best and emanations of masculine character. In female 
society, the lord of the creation, losing the ruggedness, arro- 
gance, and licentious coarseness of his nature, becomes soft- 
ened, courteous, and refined, chastening himself with feminine 
graces, while he loses not a fraction of his proper manliness 
and dignity. Polish is the result of collision, both morally 
and physically; and man’s iron nature is not injured, or unduly 
mollitied, but made more useful and attractive, by coming in 
contact with the magnet of beauty. Acting at once as a 
stimulant and a restraint, the social intercourse of the two 
sexes draws forth and invigorates all the purifying, exalting, 
and delightful qualities of our common nature; while it tends 
to suppress, and, not seldom, to eradicate those of an opposite 
character. From this unrestricted communion flow the graces, 


the affections, the charms, the sanctities, the - charities, of 


life ; and as benignant Nature ever blesses the individual who 
contributes to the advancement of his species, from the same 
source is derived our purest, most exquisite, and most enduring 
happiness.” 

“T lay it down as a broad, incontrovertible axiom, that no 
married man has a right to belong toa club, and to become 
an habitual absentee from his home, indulging in hoggish 


influences of his offspring: and the neglected wife, thinking 
herself justified in seeking from others that society which is 
denied to her by her husband, is exposed to temptations and 
dangers, from which she cannot always escape without con- 
tamination. To overrate the conjugal and domestic misery 
now in actual progress, and all springing from this prolific 
source, would, I believe, be utterly impossible. How many 
married couples are there in the middling classes of society, 
the course of whose alienation and unhappiness might be 
traced out in the following order!— 

“ Huspanp. The club—a taste for French cooks, expen- 
sive wines, and sensual luxuries—fastidious epicurism—a dis- 
like of the plain meals which he finds at home, although the 
only ones adapted to his fortune and his station—confirmed ab- 
senteeism and clubbiem—hatred of the wife, who reproaches 
him for his selfish desertion—late hours—estrangement—pro- 
fligacy—misery ! 

“Wire. Natural resentment of neglect—reproaches—al- 
tercations—diminution of conjugal affection—dissipation, as a 
resource against the dulness of home—expensive habits—em- 
barrassment—total alienation of heart—dangerous connexions 
—infidelity—misery ! 

“Of this account-current, the items may vary, either in 
quality or sequence, but the alpha and omega will ever be the 
same. It will begin with the club, and end with misery.” 


COLLEGE—An institution where young men are apt to 
learn every thing but that which professes to be taught, al- 
though that which professes to be taught falls very short of 
what a modern gentleman ought to learn. As a type of the 
olden times, with all their unredeemed bigotry and prejudice, 
our colleges are sadly out of keeping with the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Their whole system is a specimen of the moral, as some 
of their structures are of the architectural gothic. Mark the 
opinion of no incompetent witness, since he was himself an Ox- 
ford collegian. 

“ Were there no public institutions for education, no system, 
no science would be taught, for which there was not some de- 
mand, or which the circumstances of the time did not render it 
either necessary or convenient, or at least fashionable to learn. 
A private teacher could never find his account in teaching 
either an exploded and antiquated system of a science acknow- 
ledged to be useful, or a science universally believed to be a 
mere useless and pedantic heap of sophistry and nonsense. 
Such sciences, such systems, can subsist nowhere but in those 
incorporated societies for education, whose prosperity and re- 
venue are, ina great measure, independent of their reputa- 
tion, and altogether independent of their industry. Were there 
|no public institutions for education, a gentleman, after going 

through, with application and abilities, the most complete 
course of education which the circumstances of the time were 
| supposed toafford, could not come into the world completely 
ignorant of every thing which is the common subject of con- 
versation among gentlemen and men of the world.”— Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Book 5. Chap. 1. Part 3. Art. 2. 

If our colleges be still the seats of learning, it can only be 
for the reason assigned in the old epigram— 





“ No wonder that Oxford and Cambridge profound, 
In learning and science so greatly abound, 

Since some carry thither a little each day, 

And we meet with so few who bring any away.” 


COMFORT—* Ah!” said a John Bull to a Frenchman— 
“ you have no such word as ‘comfort’ in your language.” —* I 


epicurism, while his wife and family are perhaps keeping| am glad of it,” replied the Gaul ;—* you Englishmen are 


Lent, that he may afford to feast. What hath he sworn to in 


slaves to your comforts, in order that you may master them.” 


his marriage-oath? Merely to maintain his;wife, and to make |'[‘here is some truth in this reproach. Perpetually toiling for 
her the mother of his children? No such thing; he hath money, with the professed object of being enabled to live com- 


sworn to forsake all others, and to cleave only unto her, until 


fortably, we sacrifice every comfort in the acquisition of a for- 








death shall part them. Is it consistent, either with the letter) tyne, in order that when we have obtained it, we may have an 


or the spirit of this vow, that he should deprive her of his 


| additional discomfort from our anxiety to preserve or increase 


society, and make a sort of concubine of his club! Is a virtu-| jt, Thus do we “loose by seeking what we seek to find.” 
ous, honourable, and accomplished wife to be treated like an| Qn the other hand, we may find a comfort where we never 
impure Dalilah, into wh@ge house her paramour sneaks in the| jooked for it; as, for instance, in a great affliction, the very 


dark, and skulks away again in the early morning? The little 


magnitude of which renders us insensible to all smaller ones. 


occasional bickerings, from which few married couples are| (Comfort, in our national acceptation of the word, has been sta- 
totally exempt, not unfrequently prove, under the soothing) ted to consist in those little luxuries and conveniences, the 
influences of children, and the pleasures of the domestic meal,| want of which makes an Englishman miserable, while their 
a renewal and confirmation of love ; but now, the sullen hus- possession does not make him happy. 


band escapes to his still more sullen club; he becomes embit- 
tered by feeding upon his own angry heart; a reconciliation 


COMMISERATION—Felonious.—There is a large class 


: F . : : in thi d jaded feelings 
is rendered every day more difficult; he begins to hate his| of idle people in this country, whose palled and j 

home; and his Bom ese absence is oe tele habitual. |can only be roused by some powerful See cs 
Meanwhile, the children lose the benefit of the father’s pre-|derive so much pleasure, that they the dia . yy They like a 
sence and example; the father, whose loss is of still more|the exciter, however undeserving 0 f eir pity. am rd - i 
mischievous import, is deprived of all the heart-hallowing murderer, because he relieves them for a momen 
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and assists in committing another — 
ing them to kill their greatest enemy—time. ve 
p Mena erry perverted sympathy which can only be = 
cited by criminals and malefactors, generally increasing - 1 
the enormity of their offences, and which Ihave i ag ye as 
the “ felonious commiseration,” may be compared to the dis- 
eased taste of certain epicures, who attach no value toa cheese 
while it is sound, but dote upon it when it becomes corrupt, 
rotten, and rank with all sorts of offensive abominations. 


lessness and ennui, 


COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE—are content to walk for life 
in the rut made by their predecessors, long after it, has become 
that they can 
ae iguesunee and darkness, but it saves them the trouble 


not see to the right or left. ‘This keeps! 


light and pleasant duty to perform, since the have but one 
to please, and in that ubject they seldom fail. Self-love, 
moreover, is the only love not liable to the pangs of jealousy, 
Pity! that a quick perception of our own deserts generally 
blinds us to the merits of others; that we should see more 
than all the world in the former instance, and less in the 
\latter ! In one respect, conceited people show a degree of dis. 
cernment, for which they deserve credit,—they soon become 
tired of their own company. Especially fortunate are they in 
another respect ; for while the really wise, witty, and beautiful, 
are subject to casualties of defect, age, and sickness, the ima- 
ginary possessor of those qualities wears a charmed life, and 
fears not the assaults of fate or time, since a nonentity is in. 
vulnerable. Even the really gifted, however, may sometimes 





become conceited. Northcote, the artist, whose intellectual 
| powers were — to his ep ep talent, = wis heaght 
> <NCY—A financial horizon, which recedes as we|it much easier for a man to be his superior than his equal, 
PPro gc ae is by no means of indefinite meaning. It being once asked by Sir een ee what he thought 
always signifies a little more than we possess. We are none of the Prince Regent, — a am — — with 
of us wealthy enough in our own opinion, although we may be him.”—* W hy, his Roy al ig ness says he knows you."— 
too much so in the judgment of others. Content is the best)“ Know me !—Pooh ! that’s all his brag. 
opulence, because it is the pleasantest, and the surest. — The 2 “ i - 
richest man is he who does not want that which is wanting to| CONGREGATION—A public assem age in a spiritual 
him ; the poorest is the miser, who wants that which he has. | theatre, where all the performers are professors, but where 
jvery few of the professors are performers. 
COMPLIMENT—A thing often paid by people who pay| “ Taking them one with another,” said the Rev. S— S—, 
nothing else :—the counterfeit coin of those who substitute the | “ I believe my congregation to be most exemplary observers 
form, fashion, and language of politeness, for its substance and of the religious ordinances ; for the poor keep all the fasts, 
its feeling. Throwing compliments, like dice, is a game of and the rich all the feasts.” This fortunate flock might be 
hazard, at which the incautious player may get nothing but a) matched with the crew of the A—— frigate, whose com- 
sharp rap on the knuckles. He who sports compliments, un- mander, Capt. R—, told a friend that he had just left them 
less he knows how to take a good aim, may miss his mark, and) the happiest set of fellows in the world. Knowing the cap- 
be wounded by the recoil of his own gun. Above all things, | tain’s extreme severity, his friend expressed some surprise at 
it is incumbent upon him to reflect, that even a blue-stocking | this statement, and demanded an explanation. “ Why,” said 
will look black at him, if he attempt to flatter her mental, at the disciplinarian, “I have just had nineteen of the rascals 
the expense of her personal attractions. At a dinner party in) flogged, and.they are happy that it is over, while all the rest 
Paris, an ugly and dull German baron, finding himself seated |are happy that they have escaped. 
between the celebrated Madame de Stael, and Madame Reca- 
mier, the belle of the day, whispered to the former—* Am I 
not fortunate, to be thus placed between beauty and talent! ”"— 
“ Not so very fortunate,” replied the offended authoress, “ since 
you possess neither one nor the other ™ ; ; 
“ Hélas ! le pauvre duc d’ Aumont !” exclaimed one of his 
female friends,—“* who would have thought that he would 
have been carried off so suddenly !—On the very morning of 
his death, he had played as usual with his parroquet and his 
monkey,— he had said, give me my snuff-box, brush this arm 
chair, let me see my new court dress;—in fact, he possessed i | i ) 
all his ideas and faculties with as much strength and vigour as) Terror of conscience, therefore, would seem to be the fear of 
ever he had done at the age of thirty.” What an unintended | infamy, detection, or punishment in this world, rather than in 
satire in these tender compliments. Not more so, however, |the next. Criminals, who voluntarily surrender themselves to 
than in the naif remark of a lady, when a censorious and con-| justice, and confess their misdeeds, are, doubtless, driven to 
ceited neighbour, vaunting of her good figure, boasted that|that act of desperation by their conscience ; but it is from a 
herself and her sister had always been remarkable for the beau-|dread of Jack Ketch, and the intolerableness of suspense. 
ty of their backs. “That is the reason, I suppose, that your ‘They would rather be hanged once in reality than every day 
friends are always so glad to see them.” A sarcasm may of-| in imagination. Pass a law that shall legalize their offences, 
ten wear the garb of a compliment, and be taken for one by jor let them be tried and acquitted, from some flaw in the in- 
the simple-witted. The Abbé Voisenon opce made a com-|dictment, and their minds will be wonderfully tranquillized. 
plaint that he was unduly charged with the absurd sayings of} How much safer a guide and monitor would ‘our conscience 
others. “ Monsieur [ Abbé,” replied D’Alembert, “onne préte become, if we adapted it to the immutable laws of God, 


of thinking or acting for themselves. 


CONSCIENCE—Something to swear by. 
being regulated by the opinion of the worl 
determinate standard of morality. Among the 
and Romans, suicide was a magnanimous virt us it is 
a cowardly crime. The Spartans taught their children to 
steal; we whip and imprison ours for the same act. No 
man’s conscience stings him for killing a single adversary in 
a duel, or scores in war, because these deeds are in accordance 
with the usages of society; but he may, nevertheless, be 
arraigned, perchance, for murder, at the bar of the Almighty. 


Conscience 
no very 
Greeks 


| 





"aux riches.” 


Not altogether unworthy of being recorded is the compli- 


ment attributed to a butcher at Whitby.—* This fillet of 


veal seems not quite so white as usual,” said a fair lady, 
laying her hand upon it.—* Put on your glove, Ma’am, and 
you will think otherwise,” was the complaisant reply. 


CONCEIT—Taking ourselves at our own valuation, gene- 
rally about fifty per cent. above the fair worth. Minerva 
threw away the flute, when she found that it puffed up her 
own cheeks; but if we cast away the flute now-a-days, it is 
only that we may take a larger instrument of puffing, by be- 
coming our own trumpeters. Empty minds are the most 
prone to soar above their proper sphere, like paper kites, which 
are kept aloft by their own lightness; while those that are 
better stored are prone to humility, like heavily laden vessels, 
of which we see the less the more richly and deeply they 
are freighted. The corn bends itself downward when its 
ears are filled, but when the heads of the conceited are filled 
with self-adulation, they only lift them up higher. 

Perhaps it is a benevolent provision of Providence, that we 
should possess in fancy those good qualities which are withheld 
from us in reality; for if we did not occasionally think well 
of ourselves, we should be more apt to think ill of others. 
Tt must be confessed, that the conceited and the yain have a 


instead of the fluctuating opinions of man, and were pene- 
trated with the great truth that, whatever may be our present 
feelings, there is an inevitable ultimate connexion between 
happiness and virtue, misery and vice. 


CONSERVATIVE—One who has evinced a good sense, 
that entitles him to our respect, by becoming ashamed of the 
word Tory. With the exception of the mere boroughmonger, 
whose sordid motives deserve no indulgence, every generous 
reformer will give credit to his conservative opponent for the 
same sincerity of feeling, and purity of purpose, that he 
himself professes and claims. yective and personalty 
| prove nothing on either side, but mentable want of g 
| taste and good argument. There is one party to which all 
aspire to belong, and whose characteristics none can mistake 
——that of the GenTLEMAN; not limiting this all-embracing 
appellation to the vulgar distinctions of rank and external 
appearance, but to the innate gentleness and liberality, which 
a peasant or an artisan may possess in as eminent a degree 
as a peerora prince. Let the reformer, whose victory is 
won, grace it by forbearance—let the conservative, whose 
further opposition is useless, disdain the guerilla warfare of 
faction. he former should now employ himself in realizizg 
the advantages he so confidently anticipated from his great 
measure ; the latter, in guarding against the dangers he not 
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THE TIN TRUMPET; OR HEADS AND TALES. 71 
less positively prognosticated. Gladly holding out the rightjanything but company. Despotie but civilized countries 

hand of fellowship to each other, both should unite in en-|such as France under the old monarchy, where the men 
deavouring to accomplish their mutual object—the advance-|having little or no share in the government, and being unem- 
ment, the glory, and the happiness of their common country. |bittered by party politics, throw their whole minds into social 

So shall old England, with improved institutions, renovated | intercourse, are the best adapted for conversational excellence. 
energies, and a united people, re-assert her proud preroga-|In England we have too much business, and too much politi- 
tive of teaching the nations how to live. cal acrimony to allow us either time or aptitude for the en- 
joyment of society in all its nonchalance, sprightliness and 
CONSOLATION — for unsuccessful authors. “ Many! vivacity ; while even the narrow bounds lett to us, are still 
works,” says Chamfort, ‘succeed, because the mediccrity of| further restricted by our pride, reserve, and exclusiveness. 
the author’s ideas exactly corresponds with the mediocrity of On these accounts English women are in general much bet- 
ideas on the part of the public.” Writers who fail in hitting ter conversationists than the men. In many families, the 
the present taste, are apt to appeal to posterity, which, even daughters have more cultivated minds than the sons, and will 
if it should ratify their fond anticipations, (a rare’ occurrence,)|discourse of literature and the arts, while their brothers can 
will only show that they have still failed, because they have talk of little but dogs and guns, a horse-race, or a boxing- 
gained an object which they did not seek, and missed that | match. Even upon politics, when they will discuss them, 
which they sought. Let him profess what he will, every} women are more philosophical than men, because their pas- 
man writes to be read by his contemporaries ; otherwise | sions and interests are not so deeply embarked. Not being 
why does he publish? It would be a poor compliment to a/ educated for the business of life, they are more dispassionate, 
Sportsman to say—‘ You have missed all the birds at which and are only the more agreeable for being ornamental instead 
you took aim, but you fire so well that your shot will be sure! of usefal. 

to hit something before they fall to the ground. He who} How incaleulably would the tone of conversation be im- 
professes to do without the living, and yet wants the sufirages! proved, if it offered no exceptions to the example of Bishop 
of the unborn, stands little chance of obtaining his election,| Beveridge: “I resolve never to speak of a man’s virtues to 
and is sure that he cannot enjoy it, even if he succeed. | his face, nor of his faults behind his back.” A golden rule! 
Few will possess such claims to celebrity as Kepler, the|the observation of which would at once banish flattery and 
German astronomer; and yet there was a sense of mortifi-|defamation from the earth. Conversation stock being a joint 
cation, as well as an almost profane arrogance, when, on the|and common property, every one should take a share in it; 
failure of one of his works to excite attention, he exclaimed, | and yet there may be societies in which silence will be our 
“My book may well wait a hundred years for a reader, since| best contribution. When Isocrates, dining with the King of 
God himself has been content to wait six thousand years | Cyprus, was asked why he did not mix in the discourse of the 
for an observer like myself.” |company, he replied, “* What is seasonable I do not know, 

and what I know is not seasonable.” 

CONTENT—A mental Will-o’-the-wisp, which all are| A brilliant talker is not always liked by those whom he has 
seeking, but which few attain. And yet every one might|most amused, for we are seldom pleased with those who have 
succeed, if he would think more of what he has, and less of| in any way made us feel our inferiority. “The happiest con- 
what he wants. Daily experience may convince us that those| versation,” says Dr. Johnson, “is that of which nothing is 
who possess what we covet, are not a jot more happy than/ distinctly remembered, but a general effect of pleasing im- 
ourselves; why then should we labour and toil in chasing! pression.”—* No one,” says Dean Locker, “ will ever shine 








disappoj t! How few feel gratitude for what they have,|in conversation, who thinks of saying fine things: to please, 
compa ose who pine for what they have not! Aut|one must say many things indifferent, and many very bad.” 
Cesar ulus is the prevalent motto: not to have every-| This last rule is rarely violated in society ! 


thing, is to have nothing. Like the famous Duke of Buck- . 
ingham, some are more impatient of successes, than othera| COQUETTE—A female general who builds her fame on 
are of reverses; by basking in the sunshine of fortune, they |her advances.—A coquette may be compared to tinder, which 
become sour, and turn to vinegar. lays itself out to catch sparks, but does not always succeed in 
lighting up a match. Men are perverse creatures; they fly 
that which pursues them, and pursue that which flies dea 
Forwardness, therefore, on the part of a female makes them 
draw back, and backwardness draws them forward. There 
will always be this difference between a coquette and a wo- 
Or, if this fail, let us call arithmetic to our aid, and Jearn|™man of sense and modesty, that while one courts every man, 
content from comparing ourselves and our lot with the many|eVery man will court the other. When the coquette settles 
who want what we possess, rather than with the few whol into an old maid, it is not unusual to see her as staid and for- 
possess what we want. mal as she was previously versatile :— 


“ Let this plain truth those ingrates strike, 

Who still, though bless’d, new blessings crave, 
That we may all have what we like, 

Simply by liking what we have.” 


CONTROVERSY—What a blessing to the world if it had ee 
exemplitied the dictum of Sir William Temple, that all such Gucaen ail ehiamaine toil , 
controversies as can never end, had much better never begin! Sent toe point, and fix at last.” 
ra the present moment, when the necessity of a Church re- ; 
formation is so generally discussed, it may not be uninterest- . 
ing to reprint the ened on the famous capneniay between Co and hy nd ee, ae, 
John Rainolds and one of his brothers, wherein each converted | the blindness, the fanatical fury with w . p> repe iW 
the other. these obnoxious acts was opposed, from the days of James IIT. 
to our own; the total oblivion into which their recent abroga- 
tion has already fallen; and the consequent proofs of their 
absolute nullity, as affecting the security of the Church, forms 
the bitterest satire upon the ignorance and intolerance of 
those who so long and so fiercely opposed their repeal. 


“In points of faith, some undetermined jars, 
Betwixt two brothers, kindled civil wars ; 
One for the Church’s reformation stood, 
The other held no reformation good. 
The points proposed, they traversed the field 
With equal strength; so equally they yield. COUNTERACTION—a balancing provision of nature, for 
As each desired, his brother cach subdues 5 the prevention of excess, whether in morals or mechanics. 
Yet such their faigh, that each his faith does lose. But for this salutary restraint, even our virtues would be 
oe ee pregeee. —_ heed ” pushed to a vicious extreme. Ilow many men do we encoun- 
Aad ya beth ecard, tonsese beth wen Che Cay. ter in society whose praises of their friends, when speaking 
As to religious controversy, we will set an example worthy | to their faces, would appear fulsome flattery, were it not qua- 
of all imitation, by saying Gutieg about it, per than to|lified by their disparagement of the same friends behind ware 
refer the curious in such matters, to the tomb of Sir Henry backs! Others there are whose warm offers of — = 
Wotton, in the chapel at Eton, whereon is the following in- such as do not need their aid, would myn pangnrae _ 
scription—*“ Hic jacet hujus sententie primus auctor:—Dis-|a fault, did we not invariably find that t tr, = pre 4 
putandi pruritus Ecclesie scabies.” ‘ Here lies the first au-|shy, and cautious where there is any pro rae 4 poate oth 
thor of this sentence :— The itch of disputation is the scab of | fessions being accepted. People may pod siheneniy aia 
the Church.” their vices, but their virtues, thanks to . ae be P ‘ 
ciple of counteraction, are seldom urged beyond the bounda- 


CONVERSATION—rational.—See Library.—Solitude—| ries of prudence. 
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COURAGE—The fear of being thought a coward.—The|a positive as well as a negative evil to the Church, by exclu. 
reverence that withholds us from violating the laws of God or! ding the conscientious and upright, while they admit the sub- 
man, is not infrequently branded with the name of cowardice. |servient and unscrupulous. ye hough some purposes of order 
The Spartans had a saying, that he who stood most in fear of and tranquillity,” says Paley, “ may be answered by the estab- 
the law, generally showed the least fear of an enemy. We) lishment of creeds and contessions, yet they are at all times 
may infer the truth of this dictum from the reverse of the attended with serious inconvenience: they check inquiry ; they 
proposition, for daily experience shows us that they who are| violate liberty ; they ensnare the consciences of the clergy, by 
the most daring in a bad cause, are often the most pusillani-| holding out temptations to prevarication. —Moral and Politi- 
mous in a good one. Bravery is a cheap and vulgar quality, 'cal Philosophy, b. vi. c. 10. . ‘ 
of which the highest instances are frequently found in the} The same writer notices another, and still more crying evil 
lowest savages, and which is often still more conspicuous in| to which they inevitably tend—* Creeds and Confessions, how- 
the brute creation, than in the most intrepid of the human| ever they may express the persuasion, or be accommodated to 
race. Equally signal were the courage and the candour of| the controversies or to the fears of the age in which they are 
the man of Amiens, who being driven to the gates of his own| composed, in ‘process of time, and by reason of the changes 
city, cried out, ‘ Come on, if you dare, cuckolds of Abbeville;)which are wont to take place in the judgment of mankind 
we are here four to one of you.” upon religious subjects, they come at length to contradict the 

actual opinions ot the Church, whose doctrines they profess 

COURT—* La Cour,” says La Bruyere, “ ne rend pas con-| to contain.” —Ibid. b. vi. c. 10, So that these tyrannical and 
tent ; mais elle empéche qu'on ne le soit ailleurs.” It there be useless shackles of the mind actually promote perjury or 
truth in this position, a luckless courtier must somewhat re- equivocation in the pastor, while they obstruct the progress of 
semble the showman’s amphibious animal—* who cannot live| knowledge and of Christianity among the flock !—What more 
on the land, and dies in the water.” can be added to show the necessity for their abolition ? 
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COUSIN—A periodical bore from the country, who, because} CRITICISM—Very often consists of measuring the learn- 


you happen to have some of his blood, thinks he may inflict the! ing and the wisdom of others, either by our own ignorance, or 
whole of his body upon you during his stay in town. We do a our as ae oo partialities ig rps 
mention his mind, because it is generally a nonenity. uvery one has heard of the mathematician who objected to 
" . , oe eet that his works proved nothing. Equally luminous 
CREATION—Lord of the.—An ephemeral insect, the slave) was the remark of the lawyer, who happened to catch the 
too often, of his own passions. If this magisterial worm con-| words—“a deed without a veer alg by the — in 
, . 7 * » —_6 > > —— Wy’ 
Gateot M cov covstel ty tho smn eal pulerion.cat-epyeesivetl” te the ssms caluaged ph io eacth of our ookisan 
consequently to have been made for the occupation and accom-| written ; but even this is better than the feeling of rancour and 
modation of fishes, rather than of human beings ; while no small | bitterness by which it is too often perverted from its legitimate 
portion of the earth is in the possession of wild beasts and| ends, and rendered subservient, by the most disingenuous acts, 
savages. If he considers his body, he will find it inferior, in|to the gratification of personal pique, or party malevolence. 
some of its most important functions, to many of the animals ;) As the devil can quote scripture for his purpose, so can the 
but if he look into his mind, he will instantly discover sufficient practised critic, by severing passages from their context, and 
vindication for the proud title he has assumed. By the study | placing them in a ridiculous or distorting light, make the most 
of Geology, he can throw back his existence into the remote| praiseworthy work appear to condemn itself. us un- 
eras, long before the creation of man. History makes him|tairly treated, may be compared to the laure there 
contemporary with all the celebrated nations of antiquity ;|is honour in the leaves, but poison in the extracf? 
speculation carries his life forward into an illimitable futurity;; Of much of our contemporary criticism, which consists 
Astronomy enables him to develope the lawsby which the uni-| rather in reviewing writers than writings, we may find a fair 
verse is governed, and to penetrate, as it were, into the secrets) type in the following passage from a letter of the celebrated 
of the Deity. Thus doth he conquer both time and space. Waller: “ The old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath pub- 
The beautiful and majestic earth is his footstool, he walks be-|lished a tedious poem on the fall of man ; if its length be not 
tween two eternities, God is everywhere round about him, a| considered as merit, it hath no other.” 
beatific ay is a _, by oe creature| Pepys, — ype Page — - na evar 
may justly term himse 1€ Lord of the creation. came to read it, it Is sosilly an abuse of the Presbyter knig 
going to the wars, that Tom ashamed of it ; ont bey and by, 
CREDULITY—An instinct of youth.—* The simple be-| meeting at Mr. Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it to Mr. Bat- 
lieveth every word, but the prudent man looketh well to his|tersby for 18d.” / There are living critics who seem to have 
going.” Prov. xiv. 15. Credulity diminishes as we gather wis-|caught the mantle of these sapient judges. 
dom by experience, and yet, even among the old and suspicious, 
it is probable that many falsehoods are believed, for a single 
truth that is disbelieved. The young having a constant ten- 
dency to welcome pleasant and repel disagreeable impressions, 
reject as long as they can the painful feeling of suspicion. 


Belief, like a young puppy, is born blind; and must swallow |tionists of all sorts. Whenever there is a cry that the State 
whatever food is given to it; when it can see, it caters for it- 


; is in danger, we may be confident that it is about to be ren- 
self. Or it may be better compared to the block of marble, and| dered more secure by some popular concession ; and when our 
Truth to the statue within it, at which we can only arrive by| ears are stunned by vociferations of the Church being in dan- 
perpetually cutting away the fragments that enclose and con-| ger, we may safely suspect that it is about to be fortified by 
ceal it. Asa good workman is known by the quantity of his| the removal of some act of intolerance, or the reform of some 
chips, so may a penetrative mind by the rubbish and heaps of] gross abuse. It is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
discarded credulity with which it is surrounded. Taking the | times, that this interested clamour, once so influential, is now 
whole world at the present moment, can it be said to believe a/little better than a brutum Sulmen. 

thousandth part of what it believed a thousand years ago? 





CRY—Conservative.—An imitation of the cunning rogue 
who calls out “ Pickpocket !”—in order that, by diverting our 
attention to others, he may effect his own escape with the 
plunder he has made. This is a favourite device with corrup- 








as rat bai 
CREED—Compulsory.—An Sieeetait ai italia as CUNNING—The simplicity by which knaves generally 


others in the same mould as our own, which is about as likely 


outwit themselves. As the ignorant and unsuspicious are 


mould @ 1 often protected b ir si $s 
to be successful as if a similar experiment were applied to the : tie ot Gian oS 


fa ft ety 
body. Hear the opinion of St. Hilary upon this subject—* It Gee” © be cet note ee 
is a thing equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are at 


e opinions among men. Wel|there is one straight line to which the ’ jations are 
plain them as arbitrarily. We S rogue’s devi 


present as many creeds as there are o 
make creeds arbitrarily, and ex 
can’t be ignorant that since the council of Nice, we have done 
nothing but make creeds. We make creeds every year, nay 
every morn: we repent of what we have done; we defend 
those that repent ; we anathematize those we have defended : 
we condemn the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
that of others ; and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, 
we have been the cause of one another’s ruin.”—(Ad Constant.) 

Creeds are doubly injurious in their operation; they occasion 


: . foiled by their dupli- 
city. It is not every rogue that, like a bowl, can gain his 
object the better by deviating from the straight line ; although 


very apt to conduct him. 


CURIOSITY—Looking over other people’s affairs, and 
overlooking our own. If a spy may be executed by the laws 
of war, surely a Paul Pry may be kicked or horsewhipped by 
the laws of society. There is no peace with such a mat, 
unless you declare war against him. Xenocrates, reprehend- 
ing curiosity, said, “It was as rude to intrude into another 
man’s house with your eyes, as with your feet.” 
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Among the many illustrations of female curiosity since the 
time of Bluebeard, there are few more amusing than the 
French anecdote of two Catholic young ladies, who tossed up 
which should confess to fornication, in order to learn the 
meaning of the word; while another bought a printed cata- 
logue of crimes, and confessed to so many, that the confessor’s 
hair stood on end, until she added Simony to the list. 


CUSTOM—A reason for irrational things, and an excuse 
for inexcusable ones. While we exercise our own judgment 
in all matters of importance, we should do well, in trifles, to 
conform, without inquiry, to existing modes. “ A froward 
retention of custom,” says Lord Bacon, “is as turbulent a 
thing as an innovation;” a dictum which we recommend to 
the special consideration of our Conservatives. Most shrewd 
and discreet was the advice of the old lady, who, on her first 
settlement at Constantinople, advised her children to conform 
strictly to the manners and customs of the inhabitants, adding 
— When people are in Turkey, they should live as turkeys 
lives.” Perhaps the power of custom was never more strongly 
exemplified than in the case of Ariosto’s hero, who was so 
habituated to fighting, that he went on combating, even after 
he was dead. 





“Il pover uomo che non se n’era accorto, 
Andava combattendo—ed era morto.” 


DAY AND MARTI” —Falsifiers of prophecy. Thirty 
years ago, our wiseacres predicted, that when all could read 
and write, we should find none to black our shoes. The day 
of evil has arrived: everybody can read and write; our shoes 
are not only better blacked than ever, but they are polished 
by comparatively polished people; our blacking-makers ac- 
quire fortunes, and build palaces, thus giving encouragement 
to other arts than the black one ; and it is even reported, that 
a London firm keeps a reguiar bard upon the establishment, 
to write poetical puffs. 


words :—* Sortez de ce monde comme vous y étes entré ; le 
méme passage que vous avez fait de la mort a la vie, sans 
passion et sans frayeur, refaites-la de la vie a la mort. Votre 
mort est une des préeces de ordre de univers ; une piece de 
la vie du monde. Si vous n’aviez la mort, vous me maude- 
riez sans cesse de vous en avoir privé.” 

“O Death, I bless thee !” exclaims Le Mercier, in a tone 
of bitter eloquence—* Thou shakest tyrants; thou reducest 
to dust those whom the world had flattered, and who made 
mankind their footstool. They fall, and we breathe more 
freely. Hope of the unfortunate! terror of the wicked! 
stretch out thine arm, and strike the persecutors of the earth. 
And ye voracious worms! my friends and my avengers! 
hasten in crowds to the feast of their crime-tattened car- 
casses !” 

He that wonld die sooner or later than he ought, is equally 
a coward. Cesar, when he heard of any sudden death, used 
to wish—* sibi et suis euthanasiam siimilem,” and he was 
right; for the aspect, the threats, and the bark, of death, are 
worse than his bite. 

The author of the following stanzas seems to have been of 
Cesar’s opinion :— 





“Oh! come not, thou skeleton king, in the garb 
Of a lingering sickness to summon thy prize, 
To hover above me with menacing barb, 
And dangle its ominous glare in mine eyes— 
For see! I have open’d my breast, that thy dart 
May be steadily aim’d at a resolute heart. 


“ Be the grass of the meadow my pillow of death, 
And the friends that surround it—the sea and the sky ; 
May the angel-wing’d breezes receive my last breath, 
‘o be borne to its heavenly giver on high !— 
Be the spot where I fall unprofaned by a tear, 
Save the dews of the night that descend on my bier.” 





Nevertheless, we have heard of a saucy knight of the 
shoulder-knot, who, on applying to the irascible Colonel 
B——, whilgshe was at his desk, for the vacant situation of 
valet, a rmission to state beforehand that he never 
touched , and inquired who was to do the black work ? 
—* That I do myself,” cried the Colonel, throwing the ink- 
stand in his face ;—“ and as you never touch a boot, I must 


make my boot touch you,”—with which words he kicked him 
down stairs, 






DEATH—The sleeping partner of life—a change of exis- 
tence.—This great and insolvable mystery, which we are ever 
flying from and running towards, is by no means the dofepev 
oAepirarey that our fancy sometimes represents it. To live 
is, in fact, to die, and to die is to live; for the body is the 
grave of the soul, and death the gate of life. If to expire be 


an evil, it is only a negative one, which might well be en-| rity, that w 

If it be a|raries. 
rod, it is like that of Aaron, which blossoms and bears the! moral right to discount the fi 
fruit of peace. Why should a long, be less pleasant than a| menting or corrupting the pre 


dured, since it terminates those that are positive. 


Death is the only subject upon which everybody speaks 
\and writes, without a possibility of having experienced what 
|he undertakes to discuss. Contempt of it is seldom real; it 
\is but the love of glory: many, besides Mirabeau, have dra- 
matized their own exits. Most consolatory is the reflection, 
that if this great consummation puts an end to the enjoy- 
\ments of some, it terminates the sufferings ofall. Death is a 
\silent, peaceful genius, who rocks our second childhood to 
\sleep in the cradle of the coffin. 

It is the proud prerogative of noble natures, that they 
retain their influence after death. The lamps which guided 
us on earth, become stars to light us from above, and the 
| beneficent may still claim our aspirations as the blessed ;—a 
— of apotheosis equally honourable to the living and the 

ead. 





DEBT—National.—Mortgaging the property of our poste- 
e may be better enabled to destroy our contempo- 
It may be questionable, whether any community has 
uture, for the purpose of’ tor- 
sent; to exhaust the resources 


short sleep? Post-natal, cannot differ from ante-natal uncon-|of many ages, that it may render the pugnacity and ambition 
sciousness: we were dead before we lived; ceasing to exist| of its own more extensively mischievous. Is there no limit 
is only returning to our former state, speaking always with |\to this right, or, rather, wrong; no check, but the frightful 


reference to this world. 


one of a national bankruptcy? If parliament, for instance, for 


It is what we are flying from, rather than fo, that often the purpose of raising a large loan, were to sell all our unborn 


makes us unwilling to sustain so “ violent a wrench from all children into slavery, would our offspring be legally bound to 
we love;” an argument which one of the fathers adduces as| submit to bondage ? and, if not, are there not limits to finan- 


an excuse for the bitterness of the world. 
mundus, et diligitur. 


c P “ Amarus est cial bondage? To a certain extent, the latter includes the 
Puta, si dulcis esset, qualiter amare-| former; for the person is often fettered where the purse is 


tur.” A French monarch being told, in his last moments, | crippled and straitened. 


that he would soon be a saint in heaven, exclaimed sorrow- 


Well is it that these questions should be discussed, for the 


fully, “I should have been quite content to remain King of) yniversal discontinuance of the funding system would be an 


France and Navarre.” 


“ Ah, David, David!” said Johnson to Garrick, who had 


incalculable blessing to the world, by cutting the sinews of 
war. While it lasts, however, let its engagements be sa- 


been showing him his house and grounds at Hampton,— credly observed. 


“these are the things that make a death-bed terrible!” Had 


he been reading in the Aleeste— 


“Ce sont les douceurs de la vic, 
Qui font les horreurs du trepas ;”— 


or Horace’s 


“ Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor, neque harum quas colis arborum, 
Te, preter invisos cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur!” 


Montagne makes nature address man in the following 


The injurious persons who maintain that the weight of our 
debt gives solidity to our political institutions, and that its 
increase only adds to our security, remind one of the sapient 
Justice, who, finding the ice begin to crack, as he was cross- 
ing the frozen Thames, cried out to his servant—* John, 
there seems to be some danger here; so, for our mutual 
safety, do prythee help me over on your back.” 

Speaking of the difference between laying out money in 
land, or investing it in the funds, it was said by Soame Je- 
nyns, that one was principal without interest, and the other 
interest without principal. 





DECEPTION—A principal ingredient in happiness.—Did 
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we possess the spear of Ithuriel, or could we realise the sug- 
gestion of Momus, we should gain a fearful loss. An enemy 
to education, when told that the schoolmaster was abroad, 
replied, “ 1 am very glad to hear it; I hope he will remain 
there!” A friend to his species will utter a similar aspiration 
respecting Truth, if he believes the popular saying, that she 
lies at the bottom of a well. Instead of regretting that we 
are sometimes deceived, we should rather lament that we are 
ever undeceived. But, alas! as Seneca says—* Nemo omnes, 
neminem omnes fefellerunt.”—None deceives all, and none 
have all deceived. 


ries, at least, the French presented the anomaly of a polished 
intellectual, enslaved people. Nay, they could record their 
degradation, and seem to glory in it. The terror of Europe, 
named par excellence, the Grand Monarque, was the puppet 
of an old woman, the widow of Scarron, the buffoon, whom 
he had clandestinely married. ‘The State is myself,” said 
Louis XIV.; an ebullition of despotism imitated in our own 
times by Napoleon; so besotting is the cup of unlimited 
power. In its self-punishing operation, it generally weakens 
the mind, until] the enslaver becomes a slave, either to a mis- 
tress or a favourite, if not to both. 

There is a natural connexion between despotic government 


DEDICATION—Inscribing to an individual that which, if}and depraved manners,—free governments and comparative 


it be worth encouragement, will find its best patron in the 
public. Kopp, the German, prefixed the following short, but 
pithy dedication to his Palwographia Critica:—* Posteris hoc 
opus, ab equalium meorum studiis forte alienum, do, dico, 
atque dedico.” Upon these occasions, one cannot help shar- 
ing the apprehension expressed by Voltaire, that the work 
may never reach the party to whom it is addressed ! 


DESCRIPTION—A living critic has laid it down asa rule, 
that no author can succeed in describing what he has not 
seen, forgetting that Dante was never in hell, nor Milton in 
Paradise; and that it is the highest praise of Shakspeare to 
have “ exhausted worlds, and then imaginéd new.” Inventive 
writers evince their talent by portraying the invisible and 


purity. Free institutions not only open to the rich higher 
land more worthy objects of ambition than the gratification of 
the senses, but operate as a wholesome restraint upon the 
upper ranks, by making them dependent, in some degree, on 
the good opinion of the lower classes. Where character is 
power, we have the best security for general morality. 

Perhaps the worst thing ever uttered by Madame de Stael, 
was her speech to the Emperor of Russia :—* Sir, your cha- 
racter is a constitution for your country, and your conscience 
its guarantee ;” nor is there a better kingly speech upon re- 
cord than his reply,—**Even if it were so, I should never be 
anything more than a lucky accident.” 


DESTINY—The scapegoat which we make responsible for 


non-existent, snatching a grace, not only beyond the reach of|all our crimes and follies; a necessity which we set down for 


art, but beyond the reach of nature. Little right had the 
critic in question to expect imagination in others, for it is ma- 
nifest that he possessed none himself. 


DESPONDENCY—Ingratitude to heaven, as cheerfulness 
is the best and most acceptable piety. H—, who is bilious, 
and hypochondriacal, may be termed a constitutional grum- 
bler. “If my future life,” he one day exclaimed, “ be only 
an unexecuted copy, an tnheard echo, an invisible reflection 
of the past, I wish it not to be prolonged. Running after 
happiness, is only chasing the horizon, or seeking the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and I am already 


“Tired of toiling for the chymic gold, 
That fools us young, and beggars us when old.’” 


invincible, when we have no wish to strive against it. 


DIET—The edibles and potables that we turn into blood 
and bone—the matter that we metamorphose into mind.— 
“ Sir,” said Bentley to one of his pupils, who had a predilec- 
tion for malt liquor—* if you drink ale you will think ale ;” 
and there was more truth in the averment than might at first 
sight be imagined, for body and mind must assimilate, toa 
certain extent, with that which sustains them. Look at the 
difference of disposition between the carniverous and grami- 
nivorous animals: the latter, who seem to be nature’s un- 


weaned favourites, are peaceful as the bosom es: they 





browse; the former, doomed to be constantly one an- 
other, and to live by blood and slaughter, are constitutionally 
savage and ferocious. Varieties of temperament in animals 


D— does not possess the talents of H—, but his bile is ne-|will often be found to have reference to the different food in 
ver deranged ; he has a fortunate organisation ; he is a hap-|which each race delights, and it is by no means improbable 


pier, and, so far, a wiser man. 


Like the bee, which extracts|that the national character of human societies may be modi- 


honey even from bitter flowers, he can derive cheerfulness | fied by their favourite diet. The taste of each, taking that 
from the most unpromising elements. Are his companions! word in its most extended acceptation, may be traceable to 


gloomy, disagreeable, silent,—he calls forth his own stores of 
pleasantness, and if he do not succeed in enlivening others, 


the palate. The suppleness and levity of the Italian may be 
derived from maccaroni and vermicelli; Dutch phlegm and 


which is but rarely the case,—for good humour and good spi-|obstinacy, from flat-fish, water-zootje and schiedam; German 


rits are often catching,—he finds cause for gratitude that he 


himself possesses a constant aptitude for the enjoyment of ex- 


acerbity, mysticism and melancholy, from sourkrout, sausages, 
and vin de grave ; the insubordination of the Irish peelers and 


istence, while so many are enacting the part of Terence’s|repealers, from potatoes; French levity and vivacity, from 
Heautontimorumenos. Is the scenery picturesque, it exalts|ragouts and champagne; and the solid but somewhat crude 


his admiration into rapture: is it flat and commonplace, it 


and uncivilized character of John Bull, from his feeding upon 


still possesses an interest for one who feels that every spot of|huge joints of underdone beef. 


ground, however unattractive, conduces to some benevolent 


Potables have a more immediate ‘effect upon the formation 


purpose of utility or enjoyment. Does the sun shine, its jo-|of character than edibles, because we like them better, and 


cund beams heighten his natural exhilaration, by lifling up 
his thoughts to the great Source of all light, solar as well as 
intellectual. Is it a rainy day, he sees the outstretched hand 
of the same beneficent Deity, guiding the clouds over the 
earth, that they may dispense fertility and gladness to the| with the liquor. 


creatures whom He has called into existence, and around 
whom He is for ever scattering blessings. 
H— may feel upon the occasion, but, for my own part, I 
would gladly give up whatever I may possess of talent and 
learning—(deem me not overweening, gentle reader! for, 
perchance, [ may reckon them as Indians do rupees—by the 
the lack)—I would give them all up, I repeat, to possess the 
happy disposition of D—. 


DESPOTISM—Allowing a whole people no other means 
of escape from oppression, than by the assassination of their 
oppressor. If tyranny be an unjustifiable liberticide, may not 
tyrannicide be termed justifiable homicide? We moot the 

int, without presuming to decide it. Despotism, neverthe- 
ess, has its advantages in a barbarous and ignorant country, 
where its evils are little felt. Peter the Great, of Russia, 
could hardly have accomplished so much in civilizing his 
subjects, if he had not been an absolute monarch. Even 
among a comparatively enlightened people, such is the force 
of habit, that a long-established despotism may continue una- 
bated, without being resented by its victims. For two centu- 


therefore sympathise with them more intimately: In vino 
veritas, saith the proverb: intoxication is thought to draw 
forth the real character; but this is a mistake; it creates 
instead of developing. Ebriety varies not with the man, but 
That of ardent spirits is fierce, maddening, 
and pugnacious; of strong beer, stupifying, and somniferous ; 


I know not how /of port and heady wines, fond, maudlin, hiccoughing, and 


heavy ; of champagne, gay, noisy, vivacious, shrieking, and 
saltatory. Ihave heard an old naval captain declare that, 
curing the late war, a complete change was produced in the 
manners of the petty officers, by Sir George Rose’s regula- 
tion, which substituted duty-free wines for their previous 
allowance of new rum and grog. When they had indulged a 
little too freely in the latter, (no very unusual occurrence) 
strife, blackguardism, and outrage too often ensued ; a similar 
excess in wine evaporated in laughter and hugging. “ Be- 
sides, Sir,” added my informant, “when we were drinking 
our wine, like gentlemen, we felt it incumbent upon us to 
behave accordingly.” Could anything more effectually con- 
firm the doctrine of Bentley? Perhaps the notion was first 
suggested by his classical studies, and a perusal of the speech 
wherein Silenus tells the Cyclop that if he eats the tongue of 
Ulysses, he will acquire all his eloquence. 


DILEMMA for the doctors.—Complaint having lately been 
made in a Yorkshire hospital, that an old Hibernian would not 
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submit to the prescribed remedies, one of the committee pro- 
ceeded to expostulate with him, when he defended himself by 
exclaiming—* Sure, your honour, wasn’t it a blister they 
wanted to put upon my back? and I only tould ‘em it was 
althegither impossible, for I’ve such a mighty dislike to them 
blisters, that put ’em where you will, they are sure to go agin 
my stomach.” 


DILEMMA—Logical—a verbal check-mate.—Aristotle 
wishing to refute the opinion of Protagoras, who maintained 





that there was nothing true in the world, argued thus:— 


“ Your proposition is either true or false ; if it is false we are} 


not, of course, bound to believe it: if it is true, there is such 
a thing as truth in the world, and consequently your proposi- 
tion is false.” These clinches were ence in great favour with 
the sophists and logicians, but they were never worth the 
pains bestowed upon them, and have deservedly fallen into 
oblivion. The puzzling instance given in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary under the word Dilemma, is recorded by Apuleius, as 
well as by Aulus Gallius in his Attic Nights. Our special 
pleading is the last remnant of these verbal quibbles, and the 
sooner it is exploded the better. The age of words is passing 
away, as well as the impostures and delusions to which they 
gave aspecies of sanction. Injustice, delay, and robbery will 
no longer be called law; tithes and bishoprics, Christianity ; 
rotten boroughs, representation; negro slavery, a mild and 
happy servitude; or public wrongs, private rights. In ex- 
ploding these verbal frauds it should be well understood that 
they may be still practised, if we can reduce the great enemy 
of mankind to a non plus, in imitation of the wily friar, who 
sold his soul to him upon condition that all his debts should be 


paid. Money was supplied in abundance, until he was extri-| 


cated from his difficulties; but when Satan came to claim the 
soul that was due to him, the friar answered, “ Begone, thou 
swindler! If I owe thee anything, I am not yet out of debt, 
and if I do not owe thee anything, why dost thou trouble me?’ 

Shrewd and quickwitted was the reply of the miser, who 
on being requested by a dervish to grant him a favour, said, 
“On one condition I will do whatever you require.” —* What 
is that ?”—« Never to ask me for any thing.” 


DINNER—A meal taken at supper time ; formerly consi- 
dered a means of enjoying society, and therefore moderate in 
expense, and frequent in occurrence ; now given to display 
yourself, not to gratify your friends; and inhospitably rare, 
because it is foolishly extravagant. 

John Bulwer, a quaint writer of the seventeenth century, 
especially recommends the following three dinner rules :— 
Stridor dentium—Altum silentium—Rumor gentium ; which 
has been humourously translated, “ Work for the jaws—A 
silent pause—Frequent Ha—has !” 


DISCIPLINE—Military.— That subordination which is 
maintained upon the continent by the hope of distinction, in 
England by the fear of the cat-o’-nine-tails. Nothing is so 
reluctantly abandoned by despots, whether kings, pedagogues, 
officers, or magistrates, as any oppressive cruelty, which they 
imagine to be connected with the maintenance of their autho- 
rity. A tyrant not only gratifies his malignity, but saves all 


of time, into a gem, and finally constituted that celebrated 
pearl which adorns the top of the Persian diadem. 


DISCOVERY—differs from invention. The former may 
be accidental, and only makes known that which had previ- 
ously existed; the latter implies creation, or, at least, a new 
combination of old materials. 

To surrender the fair honour of any discovery, by naming 
it after the reigning monarch, is an absurd act of syco- 
phancy, which the world has too much good sense to con- 

irm. No family ever deserved better of literature and 
science than the Medici; and yet the name of the Medicean 
stars, assigned by Galileo to the satellites of Jupiter, never 
travelled beyond the confines of Tuscany, and was quickly 
dropped even in that country. At a later date, when the 
planet Ceres was discovered by Piazzi, it received the 


| royal cognomen of Ferdinandea, an addition never recognised 


iby Europe, and now forgotten everywhere. Botanists have 
|very properly bestowed their own names, or those of their 
|friends, upon the new or exotic plants which they have dis- 
|covered or imported; nor is it easy to conceive a more 
|pleasing immortality than to descend to posterity, enshrined 
jin the petals of a flower, like Hyacinthus, or the supposed 
child-deity of India. Sir Anthony Ashley, who first planted 
‘them in this country, has a cabbage sculptured at his feet 
upon his monument; a much more honourable trophy than 
|all the herald’s mummery, or the emblems of military prowess. 
|A potatoe plant would have afforded the noblest crest for Sir 
Walter, were it not deemed more honourable to destroy our 
fellow-creatures in war, than to minister to their gratification 
|and support in peace. 

| 

| DISEASE—a new and fatal one.—During the prevalence 
of the cholera in Ireland, a soldier hurrying into the mess- 
room, told his commanding officer that his brother had been 
carried off two days ago by a fatal malady, expressing his ap- 
prehensions that the whole regiment would be exposed to a 
similar danger in the course of the following week. ‘ Good 
heavens !” ejaculated the officer, “ what then did he die of?” 
\* Why, your honour, he died of a Tuesday.” 


DISSENT—When upon honest conviction, a man rejects 
\the faith in which he has been educated, he at least affords 
a proof that he has inquired into its truth, which is by no 
means the case with nine-tenths of the religious world, who 
take up their father’s creed, like his name, as a mere matter 
of course. ‘He who has inquired, and come to a wrong 
conclusion,” says the pious Locke, “is in a more gracious 
state, in the sight of heaven, than he whois in the right faith, 
‘not having inquired at all !” 


DISSENTER—One who refuses the communion of the 
| English Church, under the fantastical notion that Christianity 
|may exist without a state religion—an enormously endowed 
priestly nobility—wealthy spiritual sinecures—pluralities and 
non-residence—overpaid drones—hunger-pinched workers— 
land all the other advantages that so happily characterise our 
‘established Church. Really these non-conformists are the 
most unreasonable people upon earth! Who but a captious 
| puritan would, for such trifling objections as these, undertake 


trouble of argument or proper management, by the use of| the burthen of supporting two churches, shut himself out from 
the whip, which may account for the disgraceful floggings|all the tempting flesh-pots of Egypt, from benefices, digni- 


still so prevalent in our schools, army and navy. ‘This rem- 
nant of a barbarous age must soon pass away, and if our 
flogging disciplinarians would pass away at the same time, 
we should all be gainers by their loss. The cat-o’-nine-tails 
must have as many lives as tails, or it never could have lasted 
s0 long. 


DISCONTENT—Being unhappy at the non-possession of 


\ties, rich revenues, college education, professorships, and the 
innumerable fat things that may be scrambled for within the 
golden pale of episcopacy! For such a perverse self-denial 
there is but one way of accounting; the man who practises 
it must be neither more nor less than conscientious !” 
Causes quite independent of discipline or doctrine must fur- 
nish a continual increase to the Dissenters. “ In an intellec- 
tual pursuit of the highest order, there is a rivalry between 








that, of which the possession would not make us happy. |two classes, one feeling itself dependent for success upon ta- 
Whence comes it that most men are satisfied with their|lents, zeal, piety, perseverance and good conduct; the other 


country, to whatever sufferings its climate may expose them, 
while few or none are satisfied with their lot? In the former 
instance, a man is on a par with his neighbours; in the 
latter, the mass being necessarily inferior to the few, pride 
makes them imagine that they are all too low, because 
they are not all at the top. : 

'o those who repine at the humbleness of their lot, without 
knowing to what eventual distinctions they may be destined, 
we recommend a perusal of the apologue with which Addison 
concludes one of his moral essays. A drop of water falling 
from the clouds into the ocean, became discontented with its 
insignificance, and complained that in the loss of its identity, 
it was in fact annihilated. In the midst of these murmurs, 
it was swallowed by an oyster, became converted, in process 





\being independent of all these stimulants, if they choose to 
‘disregard them, and supported in their office by the force of 
\law, by nominations of patrons, by succession, by simoniacal 
lor allowed purchase, by any power or preference, in short, 
| except that of their flocks. Yn such a contest for opinion and 
favour, putting differences of doctrine out of view, there can 
be little doubt which must ultimately prevail. The law will 
uphold the Church, and the people will uphold the chapels, 
until they become tired of supporting both, when they will 
determine on paying that clergyman alone, by whose services 
they benefit.” ‘Io this consummation have the Irish dissen- 
ters already been driven by spiritual oppression ; and as their 
English brethren are in a precisely similar predicament, it is 
not difficult to foresee that they will, ere long, do themselves 
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‘ustice. A plethora of dignities and wealth, com-|or, at least, a different state of being from our present exist- 
Sot wih en awe ef merits and followers, can never be ence. What are the prevalent dreams of persons born blind ! 
symptoms of longevity in any Church, however firmly it may | This subject has not excited inquiry, but it seems of a nature 


seem to be established. 


DISTINCTION—with a difference.—“I have no objec- 


to deserve it, as it might lead to some very curious results, 


Are forms and figures presented to them, either animate or 
inanimate, and if so, do they bear any resemblance to their 


tion,” said a leveller, “that the ranks below me should be originals! Everything thus flitting before the mind’s eye 


preserved just as they are now, but I wish to have none above 
me ; and that is my notion of a fair and perfect equality. 

An instance of the distinction without a difference was 
offered by the Irishman who, having legs of different sizes, 
ordered his boots to be made accordingly. His directions 
were obeyed ; but, as he tried the smallest boot on his largest 
leg, he exclaimed petulantly, “Confound the fellow! I or- 
dered him to make one larger than the other; and, instead of 
that, he has made one smaller than the other.” 


DISTINCTIONS—It is idle to talk of the abolition of dis- 
tinctions, for Nature herself has created them. A great and 
happy change however, is taking place in our estimate of 
these honours. Every day adds to our reverence of intrinsic, 
and diminishes our respect for extrinsic superiority. Patents 
of nobility, signed by the hand of God, are rising in general 
esteem, while those merely signed by the hand of a king are 
declining. Hereditary distinctions, whether of an exalting 
or degrading aspect, generally deteriorate their objects. It 
was once questioned, whether a villein, or serf, could enter 
heaven, and the very doubt rendered him unfit for it, just as 
the certainty of succeeding to honours often disqualifies their 
inheritor from wearing them becomingly. 


DISTRESS—Even when positive or superlative, is still 
only comparative. ‘ Such is the pressure of the times in our 
town,” said a Birmingham manufacturer to his agent in Lon- 
don, “that we have good workmen who will get up the inside 
of a watch for eighteen shillings.”—* Pooh! that is nothing, 
compared to London,” replied his friend ;—* we have boys 
here who will get up the inside of a chimney for sixpence !” 


DIVINITY—TIf the real divinity within our souls were not 
more pure and consoling than the false one which fanatics 
create, how deplorable would be the lot of human nature! 
Happily, we cannot altogether get rid of the internal God, 
even by worshipping an external demon. The mercy of the 
Heavenly Father is indefeasible; we may desert Him, but 
He will not utterly desert us. 


DRAM—A small quantity taken in large quantities by 
those who have few grains of sobriety, and no scruples of con- 
science. Horace Walpole records, that when one of his con- 
temporaries died, in consequence, as it was currently said, of 
an over-addiction to brandy, the escutcheon affixed to the 
house of the deceased exhibited the common motto of “Mors 
janua vite ;’ upon which a wag observed—* Surely there 
has been a mistake in this inscription: it should have been 
* Mors aqua vite.’” 


DRAMA—Modern.—Every sort of drama, except tragedy 
and comedy ;—such as melo-drama, hippo-drama, &c. 


DRAWING—This most moral of all accomplishments, as 
Goethe terms it, is, at the same time, the most delightful; 
almost endowing its possessor with an additional sense. A 
landscape is the silent voice of nature, speaking in forms and 
colours ; and the artist who can reduce these vocal visions to 
painted writing, has a companionship with the outward world, 
an enjoyment of its beauties, and a consequent sweetness in 
his communion with its great Creator, of the most hallowing 


must be a creation, not a recollection, to him who can only 
have gathered vague notions of form from the touch, and can 
have no idea of colour. The dreams of maniacs, could they 
be detailed, would supply matter for not less interesting spe- 
culation. We may imagine them to embody forth all that is 
gorgeous, magnificent, rapturous, and paradisiacal; or to 
evoke the most hideous and terrinic phantasmagoria, according 
to the different moods of their madness. Somnambulism, 
which may be termed an intermediate affection between 
dreaming and insanity, would also present many mental diag- 
nostics, of the most curious character, could we “ obsery- 
ingly distil them out.” 

it has been asserted by medical writers, who have attentive- 
ly considered the subject, that our senses and organs sink to 
sleep in the following succession :—lIst, the sense of sight; 
2d, the taste ; 3d, the smell; 4th, the hearing ;. 5th, the touch. 
The powers of the mind may, in the meantime, be inert, ac- 
tive or deranged, according to circumstances ; but they are 
never altogether coherent. The two principal theories of 
dreams suppose them to originate wholly in direct impressions 
on the senses during sleep; or to be ascribable to the suprema- 
cy of the mind, which, being unfettered by objects of sense, 
takesa wider range. According to this latter supposition, how 
inconceivably eccentric and illimitable may be its flight, when 
it is released from its earthy tegument, and revels in the 
boundles wilds of imagination, as a liberated balloon soars into 
the invisible empyreum ! 
To illustrate total absence of judgment in all these phan- 
tasms, Dr. Johnson usedto relate the following dream. He 
imagined himself to be engaged ina contest of wit, before a 
large literary party, with an adversary whose superior talents 
compelled him to retreat, filled with shame and mortification. 
“Had my judgment,” argued the Doctor, “ been as clear and 
active as my other mental powers, I should have recollected 
that my own head had furnished all the repartees of my sup- 
posed antagonist, and that I could not fail to be the victor, 
however the battle might terminate.” 
An exceedingly corpulent man, who had suffered much from 
the intense heat of summer, dreamt, one sultry night, that for 
the sake of cooling himself, he got out of his flesh, and sat in 
his skeleton, suffering the air to blow through his ribs; a mode 
of refrigeration which he found so delicious, that on awaking 
he could almost have cried, like Caliban, to fall asleep again. 


DRESS—External gentility, frequently used to disguise in- 
ternal vulgarity. Wise men will neither be the first to adopt 
a new fashion, nor the last to abandon an old one; for an af- 
fectation of singularity is only the desire to set, instead of fol- 
lowing, the mode. Eccentricity of appearance is the contempti- 
ble ambition of being personally known to those who do not 
know you by name. We may hold it slavish to dress according 
to the judgment of fools, and the caprice of coxcombs ; but are 
not we ourselves both, when we are singular in our attire! 
Mean, indeed, though, doubtless, very just, must be the self- 
opinion of that man, who can only hope to achieve distinction 
by the cut of his garments. The proverb tells us, to cut our 
coat according to our cloth ; but we are nowhere enjoined to 
cut out a character by a coat. 

Malvezzi says—‘i vestimenti negli animali sono molio 
securi segni della loro natura ; negli ucmini del lor ccrvello.” 
This may be illustrated by rags as well as finery. Socrates 


and enviable description. He who can thus read the face of told Antisthenes, who affected shabbiness, that he saw his pride 


peg or listen to her inaudible effusions, may indeed be said 
to fin 


“ Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


DREAMS—The invisible visions to which we are awake 
in our sleep; the life of death; the sights seen by the blind; 
the sounds heard by the deaf; the language of the dumb; the 
sensations of the insensible; a mystery which may afford us 
some vague notion of the undeveloped powers of the human 
mind, waiting, perhaps, the longer sleep of death, before they 
receive a full expansion. Objects thus presented to us can 
only be a wild combination, we are told, of those with which 
we have been previously conversant; but in these revelations, 
there seems to be an occasional apocalypse of another world, 


through the holes in his coat ; and the gay attire of the cox- 
comb only serves to prove the more clearly, that he is “@ 
leaden rapier ina golden sheath”—a cork leg in a silken 
stocking. 


_DRUNKENNESS—A beastly, detestable, and often pu- 
nished vice, in the ignorant lower orders, whose ebriety is 
thrust upon the public eye as they reel along the streets,—but 
softened into “a glass too much,” or being “ a little elevated,” 
when a well educated gentleman is driven home in his own 
carriage, in a state of insensibility, and put to bed by his own 
servants. The half-starved wretch, who finds in casual intoxi- 
cation meat, drink, clothing, fuel, and oblivion, may be fined, 
or put in the stocks, because he cannot afiord to conceal his 
offence ; but the bon vivant, whose habitual intemperance has 





none of these excuses, shall escape with impunity, because he 
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sins in a dining, instead of a tap-room. “A drunkard,” says 


Sir Edward Coke, “who is a voluntary madman, hath no|the booty from their grasp. It is remarkable too, that many 
privilege thereby ;”—but he should have added, except he be 


of the loving fathers who boast what great things they are 
a gentleman in station. To the credit of modern manners, it|thus doing for their offspring, are the last to do small things 
must be admitted that the two characters are now hardly ever |for them, refusing them the most trivial indulgence, ruling 
found united. them with a rod of iron, and making them at one time the 
stalking-horse, and at another the scape-goat of their own 
humours and propensities. Oh! how pleasant is it when the 
affectionate parent can in this manner throw a garb of good- 
ness over his evil passions, and sin with a safe conscience! 





give to them, when acquired, until the hand of death wrenches 


Droll, though not very logical or conclusive was the reply 
of the tipsy Irishman, who, as he supported himself by the iron 
railings of Merrion-square, was advised by a passenger to be- 
take himselfhome. ‘“ Ah, now, be aisy; I live in the square ; 
isn’t it going round and round, and when I see my own door 
come up, wont I pop into it in a jiffey ?” 


=Sauyrvew ys wr Bw owt U 


EAR—Pleasures of the.-—The most spiritual of all enjoy- 
ments, the least sensual of the senses. Where can its sensi- 
bilities be so well cultivated, and impart such a hallowing 
be accomplished by a pleasanter method than by plagiarising| character to delight, as amid the various and exquisite harmo- 
Mr. O’Connell’s oath,—videlicet, by falling in love, when you|nies of nature, the vocal fields, the rustling woods, the deep- 
may decline a challenge after the following fashion of one of| mouthed and sonorous sea? Let each of these pleasant sounds, 
our old amatory poets— as it falls upon the drum of the ear, be as a reveille, calling 

upon our thoughts to arise, and be wafted heavenward upon 

“°Tis not the fear of death or smart, the symphonious air. These are the feelings that make all 

Makes me averse to fight, music sacred. No wonder that the deaf are often morose and 

But to preserve a tender heart, dejected, while the blind, shut out as they are from the world, 

Not mine but Celia’s right. almost invariably draw in cheerfulness through the ear. 
“Then let your fury be supprest, 


, EATING and DRINKING—Supplying the lamp of life 
nn me, me — spare, . with cotton and oil. “The proverb’s somewhat musty,” but 
Whe Cali edhe psn to my breast, it cannot be too often repeated that we should “ eat to live, 

non Louin Ss mot these. not live to eat,” for if we make the stomach a cemetery of 
DUELLIST—A moral coward, seeking to hide the pusillani- ey Sa ee eee ee 
mity of his mind, by affecting a corporeal courage. In- 
stead of discharging a pistol, the resort of bullies and bravoes, 


the really brave soul will dare to discharge its duty toGod and | whether in this world or the next: for to make a god of your 
man, by refusing to break the laws of both. He is the true 


a : : belly, is to sell yourself to the devil. 
hero who can exclaim in the sublime language of Voltaire,“Je| Qne half of mankind pass their lives in thinking how they 
crains Dieu, cher Abner, et je n'ai d’auire crainte.” shall get a dinner, and the other in thinking what dinner they 
shall get; and the first are much less injured by occasional 
DULNESS—Do not see the present work.— I cannot fasts, than are the latter by constant feasts. 
exactly perceive the scope of your argument, and therefore I 
cannot adopt your opinion,” said a gentleman with whom Dr.| —CHO—The shadow of a sound—a voice without a mouth, 
Parr had been arguing. “ Then, Sir,” said the doctor, “I can} and words without a tongue. Echo, though represented as a 
only say that you have the dulness of lead without its mallea-| female, never speaks till she is spoken to, and at every repe- 
el Serjeant K having made two or three mistakes, | tition of what she has heard, continues to make it less, an 
while conducting a cause, petulantly exclaimed, “I seem to example recommended to the special imitation of chatter- 
be inoculated with dulness to-day.” ‘Inoculated, brother ?”| poxes and scandal-mongers. 
said Erskine, “I thought you had it in the natural way.” 


ECONOMY—A pauper without a parish, whom no one will 

DUMBFOUNDER—A verbal checkmate which incapaci-|own or adopt, unless compelled by necessity. It has long 

tates your adversary from making another move of his jaws. | since been driven out of every rich house, while the church- 

“I do not write for fools,” said a boastful and asinine pretender to| wardens and overseers take good care that it shall never be 
literature: “TI only wish to please those who have the same 


admitted into the poor-house. Government, after having long 
taste as myself, and to do this, every leaf that I produce must} turned a deaf ear to its remonstrances, must take it up, or the 
be full of point. Such being my feelings, what would you| government itself must break down.* 
have me give to the world?” “'Thistles!” replied a wag. 
Dr. Parr was celebrated for the unsparing severity with} EDUCATION—Modern—a_ game of cross purposes.— 
which he could deal out his dumbfounders, when the occasion |** Aujourdhui,” says Montesquieu, “nous recevons trots édu- 
justified their infliction. A flippant chatterer, after having | cations différentes ow contraires ; celle de nos péres, celle de 
spoken slightingly of the miracles, exclaimed, “ Well but,|nos maitres, celle du monde. ; Ce qu'on nous dit dans la 
Doctor, what think you of the mark of the cross upon the ass’s| derniere, renverse toutes les idées des premieres. Cela vient 
back, which they say indicates the precise spot where the ani-|en quelque partie, du contraste qu’il y a parmi nous, entre les 
mal was smitten by Balaam ?’”—“ Why, Sir,” replied the doc-|engagemens de la religion et ceux du monde, chose que les 
tor, “I say that if you had a little more of the cross, and a good | anciens ne connaissaient pas.” Every one’s experience and 
deal less of the ass, it would be much better for you.” Upon|observation must have confirmed the truth of this, averment. 
another occasion, a shallow smatterer tauntingly asked him| At five years of age, the father begins to rub the mother out 
why he did not write a book :—* Sir, I know a method by which |of his child; at ten, the schoolmaster rubs out the father; at 
I might soon write a very large one.” “ Ay, doctor ! how so?” |twenty, the college rubs out the schoolmaster; at twenty- 
“ Why, Sir, by putting in all that I know, and all that you do| five, the world rubs out all its predecessors, and gives us @ 
not know.” new education, till we are old.enough to take reason and reli- 
. |gion for our pastors, when we employ the rest of our lives in 
DUTY—Financially a tax which we pay to the public|unlearning all that we had previously learnt. The universe 
excise and customs; morally, that which we are very apt to| is the best university, for it teaches us to forget a great portion 
excise in our private customs. “Les hommes,” says Voltaire, |of what we have acquired at all the others. : asia 
“se piquent toujours de remplir un devoir qui les distingue.” | When most of our colleges and public schools were _ - \ 
If singularity be a distinction, they might easily attain it by ala knowledge of Latin and Greek was the oy ‘ — 
conscientious discharge of religious and moral duty. ratum, not only because the classics were the fashionable 
study, but because all learning and science, a 
DUTY—PARENTAL—Sometimes consists in making our |©T contemporary, was confined to bay og yee Phe, nt - 
children a stalking-horse for our own failings and vices. Of} !ars, moreover, ba — — va a scale t iapeneble, 
all the virtuous disguises which self-love is made to assume, | Object which ye Ch h now: : oe law and the law pro- 
the most accommodating, the most sanctimonious, the most | the Bible and the Church service, 
demure-looking, is the mask which gives to us the appearance " 
of loving others. *Had the author lived, he would doubtless have been gratified 
The avaricious man, the gambling speculator, the fraudu-|to find that this article—thanks to the patriotic exertions of the 
lent dealer have all the same plausible excuse; they are|Whig Government—was no —_— applicable, either to our paro- 
making fortunes for their children, which, however, they never | chial or national expenditure.—Ep. 
57 
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DUELLING—how to avoid.—This desirable immunity may 
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ceedings, as well as the mysteries of medicine, being locked 
up in that language. All this is now totally changed: the 
classics are accessible in a variety of excellent translations,— 
Literati publish in the language of their respective countries, 
—and the professions, with the solitary exception of medical pre- 
scriptions, which may be, and are, learnt by heart, without the 
least knowledge of Latin, are all carried onin English. And yet 
under circumstances diametrically opposite, our educational sys- 
tem remains precisely the same, and boys, at a costly sacrifice 
of toil and suffering, waste several of the most precious years of 
life in laying up stores for oblivion, in composing nonsense 
verses, Which they have the good sense to forget as rapidly 
as they can, and in acquiring a mere smattering of Latin and 
Greek, which not one ina hundred retains after he has em- 
barked in the business or pleasures of life. Nothing has so 
completely survived its original aims and intentions, and 
nothing therefore so imperatively demands a thorough reform, 
as our scholastic and collegiate establishments. Aware of 
this fact, the founders of the London University have given it 
a system much better adapted to the spirit and the wants of 
the times. Modern and foreign literature are cultivated under 
able teachers ; lectures are delivered ona variety of useful 
subjects, totally neglected at our old institutions ; and profes- 
sorships have been established for every branch of science 
with which an accomplished gentleman ought to be con- 
versant. 

It is remarkable, that while our sons continue to be edu- 
cated at our old colleges and public schools upon the same 
system that existed several hundred years ago, the tuition of 
our daughters has undergone a total change. For house- 


wifery, formerly the one thing needful, we have substituted | 


the accomplishments, which however ornamental and attrac- 
tive, are scarcely more enduring than the nonsense verses of 
the boy. After a ridiculous waste of money and time upon a 
French dancing-master, the pupil is told, upon her coming 
out, that as nothing is so vulgar as to dance, she must forget 
all her saltatory lessons, and walk through a Quadrille as 
quietly as possible. Ata not less costly outlay, she is taught 
by an Italian to sing a Bravura; but if colds, sickness, or time 
do not lay siege to her voice, she is sure to lose it when she 
marries, for few indeed retain their accomplishments after 
they have answered their purposes of procuring a husband. 
Thus successfully do they rival their brothers, by forgetting 
in two or three years, what it has required eight or ten to 
drill into them. 

As a proof how little a college education, even when it 
has been most successfully prosecuted, qualifies a man for 
the business and duties of the world, it has been ascertained 
that very few of those who take their degrees with the 

reatest eclat, have ever attained any subsequent eminence. 
n Archdeacon Wrangham’s Sertum Cantabrigiense—pri- 
vately printed, Malton, 1824, is a list of those who took 
honours at Cambridge from 1754 to 1823. Of two thousand 
nine-hundred names thus registered, hardly any in after life 
obtained the smallest distinction. Even of the seventy senior 
wranglers, very few became afterwards known. So much for 
the university tests of talent ! 

_ Even the partisans of the old system with all its cherished 
ineptitydes, are but the blind instruments for advancing that 
of which they would fain arrest the march. Rough-hew 
their purposes how they will, individuals, classes, nations, are 
all receiving an unconscious education, over which they 
have little control, from the divine Schoolmaster, who, look- 
ing upon the whole human race as his scholars, and genera- 
tions as his successive classes, is preparing us, by the gradual 
developement of our energies and talents, for that loftier 
position in the scale of existence, to which man is eventu- 
ally destined. 


EFFECTS—do not always result from causes, as many a 
lawyer, whose bill remains unpaid, knows to his cost. A 
suitor for the hand of a young lady at Harrowgate, had been 
= warned that she was of a violent and ungovern- 
able temper, but persisted in attributing the information to 


envy or mistake.—* At length,” said the lover, relating his 
mishap to a friend, “I got into an argument with my dear 
Maria about a mere trifle, when she so far forgot herself, 
in a moment of passion, as to throw a cup of tea in my 
face.” “And what was the effect ?” inquired his auditor.— 
“Oh! that completely opened my eyes !” 

“I was rather hot at the moment,” said a man when 
asked how he came to commit an assault, “and so I 
struck the fellow.” Here was an instance of an effect. be- 
fore a cause. Percussion generally produces heat, but in 
this case the heat produced the percussion. 


EFFEMINACY—Wearing moral petticoats. A masculine 
woman is much more endurable than an effeminate man; 
for, though both are abandoning their proper sphere, the 
former seeks to rise above, the latter to sink beneath it. 
There is an ambition about the one, which, though it may 
be offensive, does not move our scorn; whereas there is a 
pitiful meanness in the other, which always renders it con- 
temptible. . ; 

Even among our senators, we have ringleted effeminates, 
whom Nature, evidently designing them for barbers, sup- 
plied with ready-made blocks, giving them, at the same time, 
the tonsorial loquacity that enables them to speak to every. 
thing—except the point, and to cut everything—except a 
joke. Let them wield the comb, and leave the making of 
laws to others; let them braid their hair, aud cease to up- 
braid reformers; let them abstain from Parliament, over the 
doors of which should be inscribed the words of Ovid— 


“ Sint procul a nobis juvenes ut femina compti.” 


Let them perpend the following passage of Seneca—* Horum 
quis est, qui non malit rempublicam turbari, quam comam 
suam? qui non sollicitior sit de capitis sui decore, quam de 
salute generis humani?”—“ Which of these etieminates 
would not rather see the State thrown into disorder than 
his hair? Which of them is not more anxious about the 
becoming arrangement of his curls, than the welfare of the 
whole human race ?” 


EGOTISM—Suffering the private I to be too much in 
the public eye. We are offended at the arrogance of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey’s ego et rex meus ; but there is a species of egot- 
ism so dignified and noble, that in the elevation which it 
gives to our common nature, we loose all sense of indivi- 
dual presumption—Such is the character of the following 
passage from Milton :— ; : 

“For the world, I count it not as an inn but a hospital ; 
and a place not to live but to die in. The world that I re- 
gard is myself. It is mine own frame that I cast mine eye 
on; for the other, I use it but like my globe, and turn it 
round sometimes for my recreation. Men that look upon 
my outside, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do err 
in my altitude, for I am above Atlas his shoulders. The earth 
is a point, not only in respect of the heavens above us, but of 
that heavenly and celestial part within us. That mass of 
flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind. That sur- 
face that tells the heavens they have an end, cannot persuade 
me I have any. I take my circle to be above three hundred 
and sixty. Though the number of the arc do measure my 
body, it comprehendeth not my mind: whilst I study to find 
how I ama microcosm, or little world, I find myself some- 
thing more than the great. There is surely a piece of 
divinity to us—something that was before the elements, and 
owing no homage unto the sun. He that understands not this 
much, hath not his introductions or first lesson, and is yet 
to begin the alphabet of man.” 


ELECTION—General.—Hiring servants at a statute fair, 
which, however, will never be a fair statute, until it resumes 
its original triennial form. A general election, like varnish 
on a faded picture, draws out all the bright spots and favour- 
able tints of our common nature. How delightful to the phi- 
lanthropist to contemplate such a galaxy of purity and glory 
as is then radiant in a thousand speeches and advertisements. 
This is not the moment in which the old Member, who is 
desirous of remaining as a fixture at St. Stephen’s, should be 
taken at his own valuation; or when the new candidate should 
receive implicit credit for his pledges and promises. They 
who can no longer frank letters, now frank their own praises, 
which they convey to their constituents without any fear of 
their being overweight. The candidates, instead of wearing 
white robes, appear in white characters of their own giving ; 
they are all immaculate, impeccable. There is a general 
avalanche of snow-like purity of purpose, and the cardinal 
virtues are as common as vices at any other time. If we 
had annual parliaments we should soon reach the Milennium. 
Pity that men who always represent themselves so amiably in 
their speeches, should sometimes misrepresent themselves so 
lamentably in private, and their constituents in public life !— 
If the senatorial digyity could exempt from reproach, as well 
as from arrest, and the man.who cannot make laws for him- 
self, could legislate for a ‘pation, our House of Commons 
would be no common house. 


ELEVATION—of Station is very often accompanied with 





depression of spirits. Success disappoints us; we feel our- 
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selves out of our sphere, and sigh for the lost happiness of 
our humbler days. ‘ You see how languid the carp are,” 
said Madame de Maintenon to her friend, when looking into 
a marble fish-pond at Marly: “they are like me—they regret 
their mud.” 


ELOPEMENT.—Beginning in disobedience that which 
generally terminates in misery. 


EMBALMING—Making a flesh statue ;—eternalising a 
corpse ;—perpetuating the perishable with more pains than 
we take to save that which is immortal. 


ENDOWMENTS—Church. See Poison; but do not see 
the Bible. An old tradition bears, that when Constantine, 
the Emperor, first endowed the Church, a voice was heard 
from heaven, crying out, “This day is poison poured into 
her ?’—Whatever may be thought of the tradition, no one 
can doubt the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Wherever Religion has been the mother of Wealth, the 
daughter has invariably devoured the parent. 


ENNUI—A French word for an English malady, which 
generally arises from the want of a want, and constitutes the 
complaint of those who have nothing to complain of. By the 
equalising provisions of nature, the rich, idle, and luxurious, 
are thus brought down to the level of their seeming inferiors, 
and made to envy those who envy them. When this ugly 
Goliath haunts the mind, he is only to be subdued by exertion 
and occupation.—* Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” Au- 
thors have too much to do with printers’ devils, to be annoyed 
with blue devils. They may inflict, but they seldom suffer 
ennui. No exorcism for the spleen, and the vapours, like 
that of the Muse. When Bellerophon went forth to conquer 
the Chimera, he mounted Pegasus. 


ENTHUSIASM—That effervescence of the heart, or the 
imagination, which is the most potent stimulus of our nature, 
where it stops short of mental intoxication. ‘ Conscience,” 
says Madame de Stael, “is, doubtless, sufficient to conduct 
the coldest character into the road of virtue ; but enthusiasm 
is to conscience, what honour is to duty: there is in us a su- 
perfluity of soul, which it is sweet to consecrate to the beau- 
tiful, when the good has been accomplished. Our genius and 
our imagination require to be gratified in this world; and the 
law of duty, however sublime it may be, is not sufficient to 
make us taste all the wonders of the heart and the head.” 


ENVY—Punishing ourselves for being inferior to our 
neighbours. If, instead of looking at what our superiors pos- 
sess, we could see what they actually enjoy, there would be 
much less envy, and more pity, in the world. 

“ The envious man,” says St. Gregory, “is made unhappy, 
not by his own misfortunes, but by the successes of others ; 
and, on the other hand, he does not enjoy his own good for- 
tune so much as the misfortunes of his neighbours. “ Invidus 
non suis malis, sed alienis bonis infelix est ; et contra, non 
suo bono sed malis proximis felix.” Our affected contempt 
of greatness is only an envious attempt to lift ourselves above 
the great, and thus achieve an imaginary superiority. ‘Since 
we cannot attain grandeur,” says Montagne, “ let us take our 
revenge by abusing it.” 

The envy that grudges the successes for which it would 
want the courage to contend, was well rebuked by the French 
Marshal Lefévre. One of his friends, expressing the most 
unbounded admiration of his magnificent hotel, and exquisite 
cuisine, exclaimed, at the end of every phrase, ‘ Huw fortu- 
nate you are!” “I see you envy me,” said the Marshal; 
“but come, you shall have all that I possess at a much cheaper 
rate than I myself paid for it; step down with me into the 
court-yard, you shall let me fire twenty musket shots at you, 
at the distance of thirty paces, and if I fail to bring you down, 
all that I have is yours—What! you refuse!” said the Mar- 
shal, seeing that his friend demurred,—* know, that before I 
reached my present eminence, I was obliged to stand more 
than a thousand musket shots, and, sacre! those who pulled 
the triggers were nothing like thirty paces from me.” 


EPICURE—An epicure has no sinecure; he is unmade, 
and eventually dished by made dishes. Chaznpagne falsifies 
its name, when once it begins to affect his system ; his sto- 
mach is so deranged in its punctuation, that his colon makes 
a point of coming to a full stop; keeping it up late, ends in 
his being laid down early ; and the bon vivant who has been 
always hunting pleasure, finds at last, that he has been only 


whipping and spurring, that he might be the sooner in at his 
own death! 


EPITAPHS—Giving a good character to parties on their 
going into a new place, who sometimes had a very bad cha- 
racter in the place they have just left. For the de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum, it would be an improvement to substitute nil nisi 
verum ; since the fear of posthumous disrepute would be an 
additional incentive to living good conduct. No man could 
pass through a truth-telling church-yard, without feeling the 
full value of character. 

What can more impressively stamp the evanescency of 
man and all his works, than an epitaph on a whole nation, 
which shall afford nearly the sole evidence of its ever having 
existed? Such are the cinerary urns of the Etruscans, of 
whose history we have little other record than their tombs, 
and of whose literature few other remains than their alphabet. 
A whole empire stat nominis umbra! The signs have sur- 
vived the ideas of which they were the symbols: the chisel 
has outlasted the statue. Volterra, and other great Etruscan 
cemeteries, may be termed the skeletons of their cities. 

Few more appropriate epitaphs than the common Latin one 
of “ Sum quod eris, fui quod sis”—‘ I am what thou shalt be, 
I was what thou art.” 

Beloe, in his anecdotes, gives a good punning epitaph on 
William Lawes, the musical composer, who was killed by the 
Roundheads. 


“ Concord is conquer’d! In this urn their lies 

The master of great Music’s mysteries ; 

And in it is a riddle, like the cause, 

Will Lawes was slain by men whose Wills were Laws.” 


More witty than decorous was the epitaph composed in the 
reign of Henry II., for a Sir John Calfe, who died young.— 


“O Deus omnipotens, Vituli miserere Joannis, 
Quem mors prevenicns noluit esse bovem.” 


Sir Christopher Wren’s inscription in St. Paul’s Church— 
“ Si monumentum queris, circumspice”—would be equally 
applicable to a physician, buried in a churchyard ; both being 
interred in the midst of their own works. 

In the epitaph of Cardinal Onuphrio at Rome, there breathes 
a solemn, almost a bitter conviction of the vanity of earthly 
grandeur—* Hic jacet umbra, cinis—nihil.” Here lies a 
shadow—ashes, nothing. There is a great tenderness and 
beauty in the two lines found upon an ancient Roman tomb, 
supposed to be addressed by a young wife to her surviving 
husband : 


“ Immaturi peri, sed tu, felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos.” 


But a still more simple and affecting epitaph is the follow- 
ing, translated verbatim from a tomb at Montmartre, near 
Paris :—* To the memory of M. Jobart, a most excellent hus- 
band and father. His inconsolable widow still.continues to 
carry on the grocery business in the Rue St. Denis, No. 242, 
near the Cafe Chinois.” 


EQUAL—That which a man of talent will seldom find 
among his superiors. As the winds and waters, abrasion and 
gravitation are perpetually tending towards a physical equali- 
sation, by lowering mountains and filling up valleys, so, in 
the moral world, does the progress of social improvement gra- 
dually tend to equalise all ranks, by reducing the higher, and 
elevating the lower; a levelling process, equally conducive to 
the happiness and melioration of both. Civilisation is, in fact, 
a gravitation towards that happy medium which is the centre 
of attraction to the social circle. Almost every man isa loser 
by being elevated above the sphere to which he is habituated. 
When the Duke of Orleans proposed to make Fontenelle per- 
petual President of the Academy of Sciences, his reply was— 





“Take not from me, my Lord, the delight of living with my 
equals.” 


ERROR of calculation.—The life of nine-tenths of man- 
kind is a gross error of calculation, since they attach them- 
selves to the evanescent, and neglect the permanent, accumu- 
lating riches in a world from which they are constantly 
running away, and laying up no treasures in that eternity to 
which every day, hour, minute, brings them nearer and 
nearer. . 


or preju- 
fishness at 


ESPRIT DE CORPS—Is a omgeecte prey 
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dice; a feeling of clanship and confraternity ; 
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second hand, which induces us to prefer the members of our 
own club, guild, or coterie, not only to others, but to reason 
and justice. It prefers Plato to truth, even though Plato be 

rsonally unknown, provided he belongs to the same clique. 
Nationality is but esprit de corps on a large scale, selfishness 

read over the surface of a whole country ; and the propen- 
sity sometimes exhibits itself in still more extensive divisions. 
In hunting or baiting wild beasts, there is a strong feeling of 
humanity, or, rather, of inhumanity, against bestiality. We 
sympathise with the basest of our own species, rather than 
with the noblest of the animal race. Among ourselves, there 
is a sexual esprit de corps,—the men siding with the males, 
the women with the females; the single with the single, and 
the married with the married. Of this latter propensity ad- 
vantage was taken by an unfortunate Irishman, who, being 
arraigned for accidentally killing his wife, contrived, by ob- 
jecting to the bachelors, to procure a jury of married men, 
when he stated that the deceased, an habitual drunkard, had 
used the most insulting language at the moment of the fatal 
occurrence. This appeal came so completely home to the 
business and bosoms of his anditors, several of whom had not 
improbably been placed in similar circumstances, that they 
were presently agreed in their decision, when the foreman 
coming forward, and addressing himself to the Judge, ex- 
claimed, with a voice and look of great energy—* Please, 
my Lord, our vardict is—Sarved her right !” 


ESTATE—a landed one for all !—Terra Firma for my mo- 
ney. Well may it be called real property ; there is none other 
that deserves the name. What are public securities, as they 
are impudently termed? Ask the impoverished bond-holders 
of the South American States, or of Greece. Neither their 
new nor old governments, neither despotism nor republicanism, 
can give certain tangibility or visibility to that ghost of defunct 
money yclept a dividend. What will tithes soon be worth in 
England!—what they are now worth in Ireland. In ten years, 
the claim for tenths will be no more observed than are the ten 
commandments at present. What is the value of houses? It 
is notorious that they are everywhere falling, especially the 
very old ones; rents threaten to be all peppercorns; house 
owners will not get salt to their porridge, even if they distrain 
upon their tenants, and make quarter i a day without quar- 
ter. No—give me land. The man who walks upon his own 
estate carries himself erect, and plants his foot upon the ground 
with an air of confidence and consequence. 

Perhaps I feel this the more sensibly, because I have not a 
single acre in possession. Nothing, however, can prevent my 
succeeding toa small estate which I have lately been inspect- 
ing. It certainly possesses many advantages, being tithe-free, 
and the land-tax redeemed. In this snug retreat, which is per- 
fectly sequestered, you are res with wood, and yet 
close to a populous neighbourhood, to the parish church, and 
the high road. Its proprietor enjoys several privileges and ad- 
vantages : he pays no taxes, is exempt from serving in the mi- 
litia, or setting upon juries, his privacy is undisturbed by the 
impertinent intrusion of neighbours, he has no cares by day, 
and he is sure of a sound sleep at night. When a new occu- 
pant comes to take possession, he usually arrives in a coach and 
four, with numerous attendants, and he is not only received 
with bell-ringing, but the clergyman, and a portion of the 
parishioners, go out to meet him, and escort him home with 
much ceremony. The house, though it can hardly be called 
anything better than a mere country box, has so many recom- 
mendations, that there is no instance of an occupant quitting it, 
after he has once given it a fair trial. 

Readers ! whether gentle or simple, you need not envy me 
my expectations. A similar landed estate is entailed upon 
every one of you, and upon your children’s children. If you 
want a description of it, refer to Blair's poem of—* The 
Grave.” 

One of the Roman emperors wept that nothing could prevent 
the master of the wide world from being finally imprisoned in 
anurn. I would counsel some of our landed proprietors— 


“large-acred men, 
Lords of fat Evesham, and of Lincoln fen ”»— 


who, in the pride of their possessions, “bestride the narrow 
earth like a Colossus,” to cast their eyes downwards, if looking 
upwards will not teach them humility, and to reflect that their 
huge estates must inevitably shrink into six feet by two! 


ETYMOLOGY—Sending vagrant words back to their own 
parish. It was said of Menage, that in requiring every word 


to surrender its passport, he not only inquired whence it came, 
but whither it was going. 





An ancient grammarian tells us that the Greek word iw, to 
breathe, consists of alpha and omega, the first and last letters 
of the alphabet, because, to inspire and to expire, form the be- 
ginning and ending of man’s hfe. This isa fine instance of 
veregey mporepy, or putting the cart before the horse; the 
learned shilehagian having forgotten that men breathe before 
they speak, and that languages long preceded the time of Cad- 
mus and the invention of letters and alphabets. While upon 
the subject I may mention that the word sack is found in all 
languages, which a profound antiquary has explained, by 
suggesting that it was necessary to leave that primitive word, 
in order that every man, when he took his departure from the 
tower of Babel, might ask for his own bag. Titles of dignity, 
derived from age, seem also to have spread from the same root 
into a great variety of languages; our sir, signor, senator, and 
perhaps seneschal, being identical with the scheik, shah, and 
aga of the Orientals, and the schachem of the red Indians, 
Titles inferring superior age do not, however, always com- 
mand our respect, as, for instance, in the case of our London 
elder or aldermen. 

Somewhat far-fetched was the conceit of an erudite ety- 
mologist, who maintained that the term bag-pipe was ori- 
seule a Hebrew word, signifying a larger sort of sack- 
but, sack and bag being synonymous terms, and a butt being 
half a pipe. 

Learned philologists are very apt to imitate the ignorant 
butcher, who spent the whole morning in searching for the 
knife which he held in his mouth—a wild-goose chase, which 
has been eminently illustrated in their endless wanderings for 
the origin of the word danger, when it was difficult to stir a 
step without stumbling over its real etymology. We need not 
go any further back than the siege of Troy to discover it at 
once. After the capture of that city, by the well-known strata- 
gem of the wooden horse, an event with which every Roman 
became familiar, only twelve hundred years afterwards, 
through the writings of Virgil, it was customary to exclaim, 
whenever any fraud or trick was suspected, “* Danaos gerit ?” 
—* Are there any Greeks in this pretended horse ?””—mean- 
ing any cheat or imposture. The phrase was soon proverbial, 
and with the habitual indolence of the Italians, was eventually 
contracted into one word, by taking the initial syllable of each; 
so that whenever they smelt a rat, as we say in English, or 
anticipated any perils, they exclaimed, interrogatively, “ dan- 
ger?” Is it not almost incredible, that so obvious a deriva- 
tion shonld have been overlooked by the most acute of our 
etymologists? Henceforth let us hear no more of the butcher 
and his knife. 

In searching for the signification of words, we are not, how- 
ever, always to take them au pied de la lettre, or we might de- 
fine a hypocrite to be a judge of horses—a sycophant, as a fig- 
seer—a beldam, as a handsome lady—consideration, as a col- 
lection of stars—understanding, as a pair of shoes—and sin- 
cere, as unwaxed. Into these and similar errors, the enlighten- 
ed etymologist is in no fear of falling, for he will ever bear in 
mind the fundamental rule of his art, viz: to pay little attention 
to consonants and none to vowels. Why should letters obstruct 


him when he is considering things of such importance as 
words ? 


EXAGGERATION— intemperate. Diminishing by addition, 
as the word small is made smaller by appending two more let- 
ters to it Whena man asserts too much, whether in the 
shape of praise or censure, we take our revenge by falling into 
an opposite error, and believe too little. The same effect is 
often produced by that confusion of ideas or terms which is 
designated a bull. A Radical, inveighing against the rapacity 
of the clergy, gave it as his decided opinion, that if they had 
their own way, they would raise the tithes from a tenth to a 
twentieth. On the other hand, an intended diminution, by the 
same figure of speech, may amount to an exaggeration. “I 
have just met our old acquaintance Daly,” said an Irishman to 
his friend, ‘and was sorry to see he has almost shrunk away 
to nothing. You are thinand I am thin, but he is thinner than 
both of us put together.” Did the Hibernian sailor exaggerate 
or diminish, when, in describing the weather, he said, “ There 


ee little wind, but what there was, was uncommonly 
ig ag 


EXAMPLE.—It is much more easy to imitate bad example 
than good, because it has our saben inattention on its side. 
Perverse natures find a positive gratification in doing wrong. 
A man of this stamp, who was remarkably fond of pork, once 
expressed his regret that he had not been born a Jew, in order 
that he might enjoy the double pleasure of eating his favourite 














viand, and sinning at the same time. 
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EXTEMPORE—A premeditated impromptu. 





talking to them about herself, her complaints, and her pecca- 
dilloes. Men are precisely the same in the auricular con- 


EXCEPTIONS—prove every rule, as we are told, except 
the rule that “ every rule has its exception.” Nothing can be 
rendered more exceptionable than an exception, even when 
accompanied with an invidious eulogy. According to Saville, 
poets are the best of all authors—except prose writers. 
F—, defending a kind-hearted unmarried woman, whose 
character, however, was far from immaculate, exclaimed “Out 
of the pale of marriage and celibacy, I protest that I do not 
know a more respectable person.” Cases may occur where 
parties are not to be conciliated, either by their inclusion or 
exclusion. “ How many fools, including yourself, went to the 
lecture on phrenology !” demanded a collegian to his comrade, 





fessions of society, andalmost any girl may be sure of winning 
their affections, provided she be a patient and persevering lis- 
tener to their aches and annoyances, real or imaginary. This 
must be the secret reason why we often refuse to avail 
ourselves of the expedients which would effectually remove all 
our grievances, and which are too palpable to have escaped 
our notice. A lady, of delicate health, who loved to talk of 
‘her rheums and rheumatics, complained to S—— that she 
rarely went out to make purchases without catching cold, be- 
cause they never kept their shop-doors shut. “ My dear 
madam,” said S$ . * how easily you might avoid all this! 
—You should make it a rule never to go a shopping except on 








who, instead of answering the inquiry, took the term applied Sunday.” “ You sot of a fellow!” exclaimed a poor woman 
to him in high dudgeon. “ Well, then,” resumed his friend ;|to her husband: “ you are always at the pablic-house, getting 
“how many fools were there without reckoning yourself!” {drunk with hot purl, while I am at home with nothing to drink 
Under this head we may insert one of the very few jokes but cold water.”—Cold, you silly jade !” hiccoughed the hus- 
attributed to William Pitt. As Lord Warden of the Cinque! band, “why don’t you warm it!” 
Ports, he presided at a public meeting held in Dover, during| Strange, that neither of the females should have previously 
the war, for the purpose of raising a volunteer corps, when hit upon such obvious and satisfactory expedients! Infinitely 
the secretary, in drawing up the conditions on which they quick and apt in expedients, was the manager of a country 
were to be embodied, said to the chairman, “I suppose, sir, |theatre, who, when requested by a lady of rank in the neigh- 
that I am to insert the usual clause—not to serve out of the bourhood, to get up the play of Henry the VIIIth., regretted 
country.” Certainly, certainly,” smiled Pitt, “except in'that the state of his company would not allow it; but added 
case of invasion !” |that they could very well manage to perform the two parts 
_ Few will be unacquainted with Swift's saving clause, when, of Henry the IVth. which would come to exactly the same 
in his anxiety to promote the products and manufactures of the | thing. 
Irish, he recommended them to burn everything that came 
from England, except her coals. EYE-GLASS—A toy which enables a coxcomb to see 
others, and others to see that he is a coxcomb. 
EXCULPATION—A satisfactory one. “ My good friend !” aR rey 
exclaimed an enraged author, who had been lampooned and} FABLES—Giving human intellects to brutes, in imitation 
libelled in a review, “I have strong reason to suspect that I of nature, who sometimes gives brute intellects to men. 
have received this stab in the dark from that rascal M “e 
—* Make your mind perfectly easy,” said his friend ; * M 
is the last man to give you a stab in the dark; first because | . 
he always held you in light estimation, and, secondly, because} FAITH.—If all the innumerable false and forgotten faiths, 
I know him to be a fellow, who would not stick at anything.” |and all the myriads of men who have contentedly died in their 
Ingenious enough, though, perhaps, not literally true, was belief, after having spent a long life in hating or persecuting 
the excuse of the day-boarder, who, being asked one morning | those who disbelieved them, could be presented at once to our 
why he came to school so late, replied that, owing to the hard apprehension and sight, what a lowering impression would it 
frost and the slipperiness of the ground, he had taken two give of human reason, and how forcibly would it inculcate 
steps backwards for one step forwards. “In that case,” in- humility as to our own opinions and toleration towards the 
quired the master, “ how did you manage to get here at all ?”’ opinions of others !—And this would be the genuine feeling of 





FACE—the silent echo of the heart. 
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—“ Oh, sir! I turned about and came the other way.” 


EXCUSE.—Confessing our faults by attempting to excuse 
them—Qui s’excuse s’accuse. Good intentions, with which, | 
according to Wesley, hell is paved, are no defence of evil | 
actions. We have all of us pleas and evasions enough not 


Christianity, for the scriptures assure us, more than once, that 
the Lord “ ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 


FALSE POINTS.—The author who pays more attention 
to the manner than the matter of his writings, and excites an 
expectation by his studied conceits and antitheses, which is 


only for leaving undone what we ought to have done, but for not justified by the subject or the sentiment, may be compared 


doing what we ought not to have done. 


to an ill-trained dog, which by stopping to make a false point 


A gentleman, who had just put aside two bottles of capital| where there are no birds, only makes game of his master. 
ale to recreate some friends, discovered, just before dinner, Punning writers are comical dogs of this sort, who often raise 
that his servant, a country bumpkin, had emptied them both. |our expectation, but seldom enable us to bring down a thought, 


“Scoundrel !” said the master, “ what do you mean by this?” 
“Why, sir, I saw, plain enough, by the clouds, that it were 
going to thunder, so I drank up the yale at once, lest it should 
turn sour, for there’s nothing I do abominate like waste.” 
Fuseli, when he failed in any of his serious caricatures, used 
to complain that nature put him out: and the sluttish house- 
maid, when scolded for the untidiness of the chambers, ex- 
claimed, “I’m sure, the rooms would be clean enough, if it 
were not for the nasty sun, which is always showing the dirty 
corners. 


EXPEDIENTS—Remedies for half our pains and sorrows, 
did we but know how to find and to apply them. There must, 
certainly, be a charm in enacting the part of Jaques—in having 
“a cue for villanous melancholy,” anda “sigh like Tom 9’ Bed- 
lam.” Whether it be that our self-love is gratified by excit- 
ing sympathy, or our vanity by being made the subject of 
conversation, it is unquestionable that we cling to our little 
ills and ailments as if they conferred a sort of distinction. 
Never could I enurely agree with the pensive poet when he 
exclaims— 


“Go! you may call it madness, folly, 
You shallnot chase my griefs away, 

There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not if I could be gay.” 


But I can accord with the French writer, who affirms, that a 
woman always finds her physician and confessor the most de- 
lightful companions in the world, because she is constantly 
PART 11,—no, 46, - 58 


lor put anything into our memory-bag. There are dull dogs, 
lon the contrary, who weary you by beating about the bush, 


‘and who seem to make a point of never making a point, even 
though they .* surrounded by numerous coveys of intel- 

lectual game. ‘The writings of Jeremy Bentham constitute a 
|well-stocked preserve of valuable thoughts, entrenched in 
‘such a chevaux de frise of crooked, crabbed, and impene- 
'trable language, that nobody can get at them. Some one 
isaid of his stile that it was a five-barred gate with spikes at 
top, and furze bushes on either side. It is not any known 
tongue, it is Benthamese, or perhaps a variet of those that 
‘sprung up in the hotbed of Mr. Irving’s chapel. One cannot 
\defend its obscurity, as Balzac did that of Tertullian, by saying 
\that it resembles the darkness of polished ebony, which throws 
‘a certain splendour around. Through such impediments, few 
‘men would think of forcing their way, any more than of 
breaking their teeth with a hickory nut for the sake of the 

kernel. : ; 

e@ There are conversational dogs, who by making a dead point, 
‘as if they were about to start a bon-mot, will induce you to 
cock your ear and prepare for an explosion of laughter; after 
which they leave you miserably in the lurch. Of this a 
notable instance was afforded by the late facetious Jack 
Taylor, who became somewhat forgetful towards the close of 
his career. “ Did I ever tell you,” he inquired, “of a famous 

ood thing I once said to Du B——? He was alluding to my 
Keone occupation of an oculist, in which he said it was no 
wonder I had failed, since a man must have been blind indeed 
|before he would apply to me.—Well, Sir, that was very good; 
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but I blew him completely to atoms by a retort I made. I 
can’t recollect just now what it was, but you may depend 
upon it, my dear friend, it was a most capital thing, and made 
a great laugh at the time !” 

‘A man must be reduced to great straits before he can think 
of living upon the good things he has forgotten. 


FAME—Literary.—Being partially known to-day and uni- 
versally forgotten to-morrow. ‘To what does this posthumous 
existence amount! At most it is but a question of one small 
link in the circular chain of eternity. He who writes ina 
modern language, is but the suicide of his own fame: scrib- 
bling on the sand what the next wave of time will obliterate; 
he gets a short respite, not a pardon from oblivion! Every 
thing is incessantly passing away, the physical and the moral, 
the corporeal and the intellectual;—the very elements of 
nature are subject to decay. Not that this would affect 
as an author, for in his writings there is little or nothing of 
nature. In one sense they are eternal—* For he who reads 
them, reads them to no end.” Literary fame is more easily 
caught than kept. If you do nothing you are forgotten, and 
if you write and fail, your former success is thrown in your 
teeth. He who has a reputation to maintain has a wild beast 
in his house, which he must constantly feed, or it will feed 
upon him. So indifferent was Fontenelle to fame and repu- 
tation of all sorts, that he is recorded to have said, “ If [ had 
a paper in my bureau, the disclosure of which would make 
my name infamous and detestable for ever, I would not take 
the trouble to destroy it, provided I could be quite sure that it 
would never appear in my lifetime.” This is pushing indiffe- 
rence into a heartless misanthropy. What can a man have 
cared for others, who cared so little for himself? 





FANATIC—A religicnist, whose irreligious gloom and 
intolerance are generally ascribable to disease, either bodily 
or mental. We are told in Scripture, not to be as the hypo- 
crites, who disfigure their faces; but the sour miserables, 
who go groaning and scowling about this beautiful and cheerful 
world, it they do not literally infringe the precept, seem to 
steep their countenances in vinegar, as if to preserve them 
from contagion, and, wearing their hearts in their looks, 
frown both upon God and man. They are the order of men, 
of whom Lord Bacon says, that they “ bring down the Holy 
Ghost in the shape of a vulture or a raven, instead of in the 
likeness of a dove; and hang from the bark of a Christian 
Church the flag of a bark of pirates and assassins.” They 
appear to think with their spleen, write with their gall, and 
pray with their bile; no wonder, therefore, that they are 
perpetually canting about “ the beauty of sickness.” It is at 
these seasons that the new light flashes upon their cracked 
sculls; so true is the averment of Waller, that— 


“ The soul’s dark cottage, patter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new lights thro’ chinks which time has made :” 


and the wittier observation of Swift, that—“ When our earthly 
tabernacles are disordered and desolate, shaken and out of 
repair, the spirit delights to dwell within them; as houses 
are said to be haunted when they are forsaken and gone to 
decay.” The countenances acquired by the mistaken endea- 
vours of these men to insure themselves against the fires of 
the next world, remind one of the brazen Gorgons and chi- 
meras nailed upon our houses, as insurance-plates against fire 
in this world. Some, like the Phoenix, tell us that they ore 
seeking regeneration amid flames and agony; some, like the 
Pelican, are emblems of the tortures they inflict upon their 
own breast. 


Fanaticism’s flame arises, 

Like a volcano’s, by surprises, 

Forctells its coming by a grumbling 

Or inward motion, stir and rumbling, 
Breaks out at length, and roars hubbubish, 
Throwing up endless loads of rubbish, 
With gleams that only show the gloom, 
And heat that serves but to consume; 8 
And when its baleful sulphurous light 
Has shed around a withering blight, 

The fierce, but evanescent flashes, 

Subside again in smoke and ashes. 


FANATICISM—The daughter of ignorance, and the 
mother of infidelity. Like every other excess, fanaticism 
provokes a reaction ; the cold fit of spiritual sickness succeeds 
the hot one; and the patients forgetting that the reverse of 
wrong is not always right, swing to the eontrary extreme of 











profligacy and irreligion. Our English puritans, with their 
ascetical bigotry, generated the profane licentiousness of 
Charles the Second’s reign, just as the intolerant spirit, and 
invidious splendours of the French Hierarchy, provoked that 
anti-religious fanaticism which swept away both the throne and 
the altar. These are examples from which our Irvingites and 
our bench of bishops might equally draw instruction, if the 
voice of the past were not as an unknown tongue to both 
parties. 


FASHION—A power as invisible and as despotic as the 
grand Llama of Thibet. It is said she is a goddess, but no one 
has ever seen her face, though all aspire to be acquainted 
with her Proteus forms. Her mandates, of which the origin 
is utterly unknown, are nevertheless understood and commu- 
nicated by some inscrutable instinct, and obeyed with a still 
more inexplicable and uninquiring submission. The rich and 
the independent are the most eager to become her abject 
slaves; and as spaniels are the most fawning, when worst 
treated, so do her votaries delight in their idol, in proportion 
as her reign is tyrannical, her fancies capricious, and her 
tastes preposterous. In the service of this fickle and ungrate- 
ful despot, who casts off her most faithful followers, unless 
they will blindly conform to her ever-changing vagaries, the 
timid and delicate willingly encounter pain, the indolent in- 
convenience and labour, the parsimonious expense. Many 
leave the tradesman and the tax-gatherer unpaid, that they 
may voluntarily tax themselves to supply offerings to this 
mysterious goddess, who finds her strongest supporters among 
the weak, her most faithful adherents among the inconstant, 
her warmest admirers among those who admire nothing but 
themselves. One would not object to the prevalent notion 
that whatever is fashionable is right, if our rulers of the mode 
would contrive that whatever is right should be fashionable. 


FAVOURITES—Persons undervalued by the many be- 
cause they are overvalued by one. Hatred, however, of 
favourites is only the love of favour. We dislike them, not 
because they are unworthy of their elevation, but because we 
ourselves cannot attain it. Even where their demerits may 
justify our censure, it proceeds from envy rather than an ab- 
stract sense of rectitude. In like manner the justice which 
we refuse to great men when living, and willingly concede 
to them after death, does not emanate from our love of their 
virtues, but from our hatred of those who have succeeded to 
their high offices. We are not less liberal of our praise when 
it can do no good, than of our abuse when it can annoy and 
injure. For an exemplification of this double injustice, we 
may refer to some of our critics. In proportion as they low- 
ered an author beneath his fair standard while living, they 
will raise him above it after death, in order to make his sur- 
vivors look little. Their generosity is all posthumous: they 
tear the laurels from your head to hang them on your tomb ; 
they pick your pocket to pay you in post obits; your winding- 
sheet is the only one with which they find no fault; they 
ee your death, and then do their best to make you 
ive. 

“La faveur,” says La Bruyere, “ met Thomme au dessus 
de ses égaux, et sa chute au dessous.” 


FEAR—A real evil often created by the anticipation of an 
imaginary one. As we can but be frightened when the dan- 
ger arrives, our previous terrors are but so much unnecessary 
addition to the annoyance. They who are most afraid of a 
cold, or the cholera, are the most likely to catch them: so it 
is with many other evils, mental as well as bodily. Like the 
nettle, they only sting the timid ; grasp them firmly and they 
are innocuous. Fly from them and they pursue you ; face 
them and they are gone. “The fear of ill exceeds the ill we 
fear,” and there are circumstances in which men have been 
known to rush headlong into danger, in order to get rid of the 
intolerable apprehension of it. This is to be terrified out of 
terror.—Fear is a prodigious magnifier, especially where it 
has been excited by any unusual object. No traveller ever 
saw a small wolf; no landsman ever experienced a gale at 
sea that did not appear to be a tornado: everything is compa- 
rative. Fear, in short, makes us imitate the silly wheatear, 
who flies into the fowler’s snare, in order to avoid the shadow 
of a passing cloud. There are occasions, however, upon 
which no man should fear Fear, for it is the most potent of 
moralists, 

What anchorites—as my punning friend T. H. justly ob- 
serves—we all became in England, when our stomachs were 
literally turned by the fear of the cholera. Esculent vegeta- 








bles were pronounced uneatable—even the tailors foreswore 
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cabbage: people looked black upon green-peas, and eschewed \the conclusion, she declared that she had done her best, but 
with horror the sallads they once chewed with pleasure. As added, that to represent Calypso properly, one should be 
to fruits, it was fruitless to put them on the table: the dessert! young and handsome. “Not at all,” said an old General, 
was deserted; every apple was a forbidden one; currants wishing to be very polite, “your ladyship is a proof to the 
were no longer current; it was dangerous to pare a pear, and contrary ; nothing could look better from the further end of 
still more so to pine for pine. Some forsook their French the Saloon, and nothing could be better acted: as to youth 
wines, and took to port, as the only safe harbour; others gave and beauty, the distance supplies all that.” ‘In that case, 
up their spirits at the very moment when they most wanted General! I wonder that you do not always keep at a dis- 
to keep them up; and a few paid more than usual attention tance,” was the retort. 
to their temper, because they had been cautioned against 
everything liable to turn sour. ; FLOWERS—The terrestrial stars that bring down heaven 
An inveterate dram-drinker being told that the cholera | to earth, and carry up our thoughts from earth to heaven :— 
with which he was attacked was incurable, and that he would the poetry of the Creator, written in beauty and fragrance. 
speedily be removed toa world of pure spirits, replied, “ Well, | 


° ¢ OF pr 8, 1 “ He who does not love flowers,” says Ludwig Tieg, a Ger- 
that’s a comfort at all events, for it’s very difficult to get any | man writer, “ has lost all fear and Jove of God.” Another 
ange ehaghe : - , : 

in this world.” German author defines woman as something between a 


. , {flower and an angel. 
FEE—Doctor’s.—Often the purchase-money for that which 
the vendor cannot sell. See Fee Simple. A certain Escula- FOOL—Th ‘ 

- Pa Sh : s—The Dandy reader may please to see Looking 
Feceived it one morning from patient whom he had been £l@ss Folly, nevertheless, has found other defenders than 
long attending, affected to be searching about very earnestly ‘he aut —t the —— i. a for it _ been — 
upon the floor. “What are you looking for, Doctor ?” in-|atamed Dy & mosern writer, thet mene Sut & fel wil 
ane Po age 2 Na A my fee,” was the reply; “ not 2ttempt to live without folly, and that the greatest of all 

‘ ‘ ; pce ge ec 
finding it in my hand, I suspect I must have dropped og aoe os Pango ae oe ‘It aoe - = ae Gee Se 

“No, Doctor,‘no; you have made a small mistake; it is y|Commnntes; Re was never guilty <t Give aneusanty. 

who have dr d it!” , 
sates FORGIVENESS—is not always the noblest revenge for 
FEUDALISM—Holding lands by tenure of military ser-|@" ‘Jury, since it may proceed from spite, rather than from a 
vice, and thus perpetuating war and usurpation. The spirit generous forbearance. I never used revenge,” says Lord 
and principles of the feudal system being that of the many for | Herbert, of Cherbury,—*as leaving it alway to God, who, 
the few, its main pillars are the supremacy of the sword— the less I punish mine cnameaee, will inflict so much the more 
primogeniture—hereditary nobility—and despotic monarchy. | Punishment on them.” Perhaps his lordship had been read- 


. Such are the distinguishing features of the dark ages. The|!mg the 25th chapter of Proverbs, where it is said, “If 


spirit of the present era is federalism, commerce, peace, the thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, and if he 
principle of the few for the many, and the attainment of the be thirsty, give him water to drink, for then shalt thou heap 
greatest possible happiness for the greatest possible number, ©@ls of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee. 
which is silently but sorely leading to the modification of pri-| This may be questionable morality, but it is at all events 
mogeniture, the probable suppression, at no distant period, of better todo good.with a bad motive, than evil with a good 
hereditary legislators, and the encompassinent of limited mo- | O2€; for a virtuous action may benefit many, whereas a 
narchy with republican institutions. England, France, Spain, | WTOng feeling can only implicate the single individual from 
and Portugal, are assuming the federal form, while the north-| whom it emanates. In the former case, tea, the example may 
ern states of Europe retain the feudalism, which they were be imitated without the unworthy impulse ; as in the latter 
the first to inflict upon the south. it may be followed without the redeeming incitement. 


FICTION—Works of.—Among other objections to these} FORTUNE.—A blind goddess, who sometimes bestows 
fascinating productions, it has been urged that they create a/her smiles upon fools, in order to reconcile men of sense to 
habit of feeling pity or indignation, without affording us an her frowns; and often runs from the proud, to revisit the 
opportunity to relieve distress, or resist oppression, and by |wretched.—A man of fortune is one who is so unfortuna e 
thus awakening our sympathies to imaginary claims, dispose jas to be released from the necessity of employment for the 
them to slumber when called upon by real ones. ‘The heart, mind, and exercise for the body, the two great constituents 
it is argued, may be softened till it is hardened, as there are of health and happiness; who has everything to fear and 
metals which acquire a greater induration the oftener they nothing to hope; and who consequently pays in anxiety and 
are melted. This ingenious theory is more plausible than| ennui more than the value of his money. Fortune is painted 
true. All our benevolent sympathies will be corroborated by |blind, in order to show her impartiality; but when she 
exercise, even when not called forth by any real object, as the cheers the needy with hope, and depresses the wealthy 
archer will strengthen his arm by the practice of shooting|with distrust, methinks she confers the richest boon on the 
into the air, and the soldier by engaging in sham-fights learns! poorest man, and injures those upon whom she bestows her 
how to conduct himself in real ones. To suppose that fig-| favours. . 
ments weaken our susceptibility to facts, is to imagine that! Te colimus, Fortuna, Deam, is, nevertheless, the motto to 
dreams will unfit us for waking realities, and that smoke is!almost every man’s conduct, however he may disclaim the 
more tangible than solids. If the maintainer of this theory confession with his lips; and few have a more ready ex- 
will request some kind friend to throw at his head the most cuse for their homage than the Grecian sage, who being 
pathetic volume ever written, it may safely be predicted that asked why philosophers always ran after rich men, while 
the shadew, if it misses him, will make a less sensible impres-|tich men never courted philosophers, replied, ‘ Because the 
sion upon his feelings, than the substance, if it hits him. latter know that they want money, while the former do not 
know that they want wisdom.” Who so independent of the 
FLATTERY—Sce Flummery.—The hocus-pocus non- blind goddess as the ruined gamester, when he exclaimed, 
sense with which our ears are sometimes cajoled, in order after a run of ill luck, “ O spiteful Fortune! you may make 
that we may be more effectually bamboozled and deceived.'me lose as much as you please, but I defy you to make me 
Unbounded is the respect and politeness with which the prac-| pay !”’ . : 
tised adulator throws dust in your eyes, when he wants to! Dryden evinces no great respect for this deity, when he 
pick your pocket, or to make a fool of you. A man’s flattery, exclaims— 
to be really good, ought not only to be as keen as his sword, | * : 

but as polished. By no means is it so easy a weapon to wield gr a — is to fools rae 4 

= many age imagine: it is like a flail, b pee 1 Ben ¢ wise are always masters of thcir own. 

adroitly used, will box your own ears, instead of tickling Y : ? 

those of the corn. Let it be taken for granted, that while) FFORTUNE-TELLER—a pickpocket, discerning enough 
. Many women will accept a compliment to their beauty at the to limit his or her depredations to gulls and simpletons, 
expense of their understanding, very few will relish a compli-,The girl who told the gipsy by whom she had been promised 
ment to their talents if it derogate from their personal charms. a large fortune, that she might deduct another sixpence, 
Lady G——, whose ten lustres have somewhat dimmed the provided she would realize her prediction, and pay over the 
lustre of her attractions, consented in a Parisian party to as- remainder of the money at once, little dreamt that she was 
sist in getting up an extemporaneous Proverbe, and to appear translating a thought of old Eunius, the Roman voet, who 
as Calypso. In answer to the compliments she received at says, speaking of fortune-tellers— 


| 
| 
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“ Quibus divitias pollicentur, ab iis drachmam petunt, 
De divitiis deducant drachmam, redda +t cetera.” 








to friendship; for our pride will ever | ey us to lower the 
value of the gift by diminishing that of the donor. Ingratitude 


: “aati is an effort to recover our own esteem, by getting rid of our 
It is remarkable that in our aspirations after wealth, we . : f e g 
never betake ourselves to the wealthy, who might be the esteem for our benefactor, whom we look*upon as a sort of 


most likely to communicate the secret of ils acquisition; 


toothdrawer, that has cured us of one pain by inflicting 


but rather lend ourselves to the delusions of the ragged and another. 


the starving, whose poverty is the surest proof that they are 


As friendship must be founded on mutual esteem, it cannot 


i n icious ; for w i 
totally ignorant of the magnum arcanum. One must have long exist among the v ’ e soon find ill company to 


the ears of Midas to listen to those who pretend to possess 


his touch. 


be like a dog, which dirts those the most whom he loves the 
best. After Lady E. L., and her female companion, had defied 
public opinion for some time, her ladyship was obliged to say 


‘ ’ . —‘ Well now, my dear friend, we must part forever : for you 
FOX-HUNTING—Tossing up for lives with a fox, and oe ee 
running the risk of being in at your own death, instead of have no character left, and I have not enough for two. 


that of the animal you are pursuing. A fox-hunter lays a 
very this we —— wen Tahion ase’ poohibined by choice of friends, as of food. Many who like their game to be 
? J 


mal’s tail. 


FRIENDS.—There may be the same vitiated taste in the 


, . 3 ; high and rank, seem to choose their associates for the same 
the magistrates, if not by law: there is a society for the} © big “Spee ‘ . 

prevention of cruelty to animals, the secretary of which cg: wien Paco =» _ Breer thg. 3 poe 
evinces a laudable activity in punishing drovers, coachmen, og Ag ar eg id y qj ure 
and carmen, who are unmerciful towards their cattle; but| "Fe! by forming inconsiderate and incongruous attach- 


gentlemen may kill and mangle game, and put stags, hares, 
and foxes, to a lingering and cruel death, without molestation 
or impeachment. This may appear an unjust and invidious 
distinction ; but it must be recollected, that the plebeians 
are naturally ignorant, and torment their animals to urge 
them forward, or with some other appearance of excuse ; 
whereas the gentry are, or ought to be, well-informed, and 
perpetrate their various cruelties solely for their own pastime 
and amusement! 

If a fox-hunter possess the accompaniments of being a toper 
and a gambler, he may be said to pass his mornings in running 
through other people’s estates, and his nights in running 
through his own. 


ments—a union, as Cowper wittily observes— 


“ Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates, 
Which unavoidably creates 
The thoughts of conflagration. 


A fashionable friend is one who will dine with you, game 
with you, walk or ride out with you, borrow money of you, 
escort your wife to public places—if she be handsome, stand 
by and see you fairly shot, if you happen to be engaged ina 
duel, and slink away and see you fairly clapped into prison, if 
you experience a reverse of fortune. Such a man is like the 
shadow of the sun-dial, which appears in fine weather, and 
vanishes when there comes a rainy day. 

People are always pleased with those who partake pleasure 


FREETHINKER.— This word, by a strange abuse of| With them; and hence there is a maudlin sympathy among 


terms, has come to be synonymous with a libertine and a 
contemner of religion, whereas the best sccurity, both for 
morality and piety, isa perfect freedom of thought. If it be a 
reproach to be a freethinker, it must be a merit to think like a 
slave; and mental bondage, always more degrading than 
that of the body, must be more honourable than the liberty 
of both! The right of examining when we ought to be- 
lieve, is the foundation of Protestantism, and to deny it, is 
to revert to the Popish claim of infallibility. We may as well 
suppose a man can reason without thinking at all, as reason 
without thinking freely ; and it has been maintained, even 
by dignitaries of the Church, that a verbal, uninquiring as- 
sent even to a truth, is less meritorious than the conscien- 
tious error which is the result of patient investigation. If 
thought is to be restricted, or excluded altogether from the 
consideration of the most important of all subjects, it neces- 
sarily follows, that idiots, and irrational beings, are as compe- 
tent to decide upon them as the most enlightened philosophers ; 
a reductio ad absurdum, which we commend to the attention 
of the mind-chainers. Those are the real freethinkers, using 
the word in its most invidious sense, who imagine that the 
unshackled exercise of man’s noblest and most distinguishing 
attribute, can ever lead to any other results than a still more 
deep, and more soul-felt conviction of the greatness, goodness, 
and glory of its divine Giver. For myself, I desire no better 
epitaph, in this respect, than the words of Juvenal— 


. 
* Civis erat qui libera posset 
Verba animi proferre, ct vitam impendere vero.” 


FRIEND—Real.—One who will tell you of your faults 
and follies in prosperity, and assist you with his hand and heart 
in adversity. — See Phenix, and Unicorn. 

Strange as it may sound, we are sometimes rather disposed 
to choose our friends from the unworthy than the worthy ; 
for though it is difficult to love those whom we do not es- 
teem, it is a greater difficulty to love those whom we esteem 
much more than ourselves. A perfect friendship requires 

uality, even in virtue. He who has merited friends, will 
seldom be without them; for attachment is not so rare as 
the desert that attracts and secures it. 

Some there are, who with an apparent zeal, vindicate their 
friends from all their little peccadilloes, whitewash them as 
carefully as they can, and then knock them on the head by 
lamenting their addiction to some gross impropriety. This 
resembles the conduct of the Roman priests, who, when an 
ox was not completely white, chalked over the dark spots, 
and leading him up to the altar, made him an immediate sacri- 


brother topers,—but this is fellowship, not friendship. Never 
was the term more thoroughly desecrated than by the heart- 
less Horace Walpole, who, in one of his letters, says, “ If one 
of my friends happens to die, I drive down to St. James’s Coffee 
House, and bring home a new one.” 


FURNITURE—Inanimate society. i like appropriate 
emblems in furniture, though I would not adopt the pedantry 
of Mr. Hope in its full extent, and make every joint stool, by 
its classical or hieroglyphical mysteries, puzzle the head in- 
stead of supporting the body. Where pleasant associations 
can be awakened,—and I would admit none of a contrary tend- 
— should not our chairs, tables, and sideboards be 
made to enhance the attractions and the resources of home, by 
ministering to a refined taste, and stimulating the imagina- 
tion? To study how every decoration may express an em- 
blem, and even to pun in marble, by sculpturing horses’ heads 
beside a bust of Philip, because that word signifies, in Greek, 
a lover of horses, is a pitiful conceit ; but it is pleasant never- 
theless, to impart to mahogany some of the properties of mind, 
to lift upholstery out of its materiality, and make it the medium 


for conveying the fancy through the whole range of time and 
space. 


FUTURITY—What we are to be, determined by what we 
have been.—An inscrutable mystery, of which we can only 
guess at a solution, by referring to the past and the present.— 
These assure us, by millions of incontestable proofs, that the 
benevolent Creator sympathises with our happiness; then he 
must sympathise still more tenderly with our sufferings. To 
suppose that He would'scatter all sorts of delights around us 
in this evanescent world, and yet doom the great mass of man- 
kind to everlasting anguish in the next, is an irreconcileable 
contradiction. The earth, upon which we are merely flitting 
passengers, is everywhere enamelled with flowers, equally 
exquisite for varied beauty and perfume, but useless, except 
for the purpose of diffusing pleasure; and yet our eternal abode 
is to be horrent with fire and agony! The best way of com- 
bating the terrors with which superstition has darkened futu- 
rity, is to appeal from the unknown to the known, from the 
unseen to the visible, from imaginary torment to real enjoy- 
ment, from the frightfulness and the stench of Tophet to the 
beauty of a tulip, and the fragrance of a rose. 


GALLOWS—A cure without being a prevention of crime. 


It is calculated, that since the suspension of bank payments, 
800 human beings have been executed for forgery alone! In 


f the year 1832, an important improvement was effected in our 
ce. 


penal code, by the entire repeal of the punishment of death, as 








Favours, and especially pecuniary ones, are generally fatal] it regarded five classes of criminals, 
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It is curious to observe how, in all cases, the good sense and 


gins by being a dupe, speedily becomes a knave, and generally 


humanity of the public outstrip those of judges and legislators, | ends his career as a pauper. A dicebox, like that of Pandora, 


who, being generally both hardened and blinded by habit, 
neither feel for the criminal, nor see the iniquity of the law. 
Singular inconsistency! that many of the same clear-sighted 
and kind-hearted people, who rail against the severity of 
our code, as utterly inconsistent with the special injunctions 
and mild spirit of Christianity, will still subject those who dif- 
fer from them in matters of faith to all the damnatory clauses 
of their vindicative creed. They are religiously bent upon 
mitigating every code but the religious, and would alleviate 
the punishment of all offenders, except those who have com- 
mitted the irremissible crime of differing from them in opinion. 


is full of all evils, with a deceitful Hope at the bottom, which 
generally turns into Despair. There is but one good throw 
upon the dice, which is, to throw them away. 


GENTUS—A natural aptitude to perform well and easily 
that which others can do but indifferently, and with pains. 
Locke has exploded the theory of innate ideas. The mind of 
a newly-born infant is as a new mirror, which with a capacity 
to reflect all objects, is, in itself, objectless. There is nothing 
innate or original in either case, except the capacity to reflect, 
which will vary according to the peculiar construction of the 


And yet, what are the comparatively painless three or four| mind or the mirror; some presenting objects with a true or a 


minutes of hanging, toan eternity of exquisite anguish? Oh! 
why will not men adopt the healing, the consolatory, the bless- 
ed and blessing spirit of Christianity, instead of the occasional 
bitterness of its letter? why will they not read the universe, 
instead of the perversions and anathemas of gloomy fanatics, 
and believe, that in a future state the doom, even of the guilty, 
will be measured by the wisdom, the justice, the mercy of the 
Creator, rather than by the misdeeds of the creature ? 


GAME LAWS.—Acts passed for the careful protection of 
birds and beasts, and the ruthless proscription of human be- 
ings. If these barbarous enactments, instead of proceeding 
from the mere caprices of tyranny, were governed by any- 
thing like principle and common sense, we might venture to 
ask, why one sort of wild beast or bird should be pronounced 
game in preference to another !—why pigeons, and plovers, 
and weazels, should not receive that appellation, as well as 
pheasants, partridges, and hares!—why, in short, the Squire- 
archy should not, in imitation of King a jay a total inter- 
dict upon all the winged, as well as four-footed creatures ; 
while such of them as are fond ofangling, claimed all the fishes 
as their exclusive privilege and property. There are no natural 
distinctions. If they havea right in one instance, they have a 
right in all, and the fere nature must have been meant by 
heaven for the sole enjoyment and amusement of sportsmen and 
country gentlemen, who have the least need of them, and, 
therefore, the least claim to them. It was once made felony to 
steal a hawk; and he whotook its eggs, even in his own grounds, 
was liable to imprisonment for a year and a day, besides a fine 
at the King's pleasure. Hawking is no longer an amusement 
of the gentry, and therefore, this barbarous law has been 
repealed ; but how horrible, that the lives and liberty of the 
commonalty should thus depend upon the fashion of a day, and 
the occasional pastimes of that narrow class, who dub them- 
selves the gentry. What remains of our game laws is con- 
ceived in the same atrocious spirit, and is too monstrous to 
endure much longer against the growing knowledge of the 
people, and a reformed Parliament. 
In the dark ages, when rude warriors could find no other 
employment in peace than to make field sports serve as a sort 
of apprenticeship to the arts of war, there might be some ex- 
cuse for an eager addiction to them; but in these days, when 
even the Squirearchy can read and write, when, besides the 
whole unlimited range of intellectual pursuit, they may com- 
mand exercises and amusements of all sorts, when some have 
magisterial functions to discharge, and all may occupy them- 
selves in works of local charity, and parochial or county utili- 
ty, to affirm that they have no resources and no inducement tc 
reside upon their estates, if they may not worry poor hares to 
death, and mangle and destroy partridges, is to stultify them- 
selves, to confess that they are at once weak, and cruel, and 
and utterly worthless members of society. 
Then comes the pithy question, why our rural districts 
should be disturbed, demoralised, and stained with blood ; why 
the fields of the industrious husbandman should be overrun and 
damaged, and his fences broken down ; why the crops of the 
farmer should be wasted by the depredations of game, against 
whose ravages it is punishable to defend himself! why our 
prisons and transport-ships should be crowded with victims, in 


false,.with a beautifying or a discoloured and unbecoming hue; 
while others will enlarge, diminish, distort, or absolutely re- 
verse the forms presented to -them. These different tenden- 
cies of minds, originally idealess, constitute the diversities of 
human character, or form what is commonly called genius. 


GHOSTS.—There is more meaning and philosophy than at 
first sight appears in Coleridge’s answer to Lady Beaumont, 
when she asked him whether he believed in ghosts—* O no, 
Madam, I have seen too many to believe in them.” He had 
sense enough to see that his senses had been deceived. 


GLORY—Military. Sharing with plague, pestilence, and 
famine, the honour of destroying your species; and participat- 
ing with Alexander's horse the distinction of transmitting 
your name to posterity. 


GLUTTONY—Pope’s line— 
“ Is there no help then, Helluo, bring the jowl,”* 


was suggested by what Atheneus records of Philoxenus, the 
Dithyrambic poet, who, having nearly completed, at one meal, 
an enormous polypus, was seized with convulsive spasms, and 
being told his last hour was at hand, exclaimed—* Since 
Charon and Atropos are come to call me away from my deli- 
cacies, it is best to leave nothing behind, so bring the remain- 
der of the polypus.” According to the same veracious author, 
Cambles, being given to gastromargism, ate up his wife, and 
in the morning, found her hands in his throat! Many a poor 
man now-a-days, when he finds the hands of his shrewish wife 
in his throat, would be glad to dispose of the rest of her body 
after the fashion of Cambles. 


GNATS—*“ To what base uses may we not return!” ex- 
claims Hamlet,—* Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay,” 
&c. Itis a humiliating fact, which cannot be denied; but, on 
the other hand, there are many forms of matter, which, in 
their decomposition, arc as much elevated, as the ingredients 
of Cesar’s body were temporarily degraded. Gnats, for in- 
stance, and other annoying insects devoured by birds, are ulti- 
mately converted into music; their importunate buzzings being 
bnt an inharmonious prelude, or tuning of instruments for the 
warbling of the nightingale, the cheerful song of the thrush, 
and the full concert of the winged choristers, who turn the 
summer air into melody. Our own daily food, ministering to 
the spirit of which the body is only the shrine, may be su- 
blimised into wit, wisdom, and poetry. In the economy of na- 
ture, there is a perpetual interchange of life and death, of mind 
and matter. We draw existence and intellect from the earth; 
we return to it, and contribute, by resolving into our first ele- 
ments, to supply life and intellect to our successors. 


GOETHE —said that he considered no work complete, un 
lessit involved some mystery which the author left unexplained, 
for the express purpose of stimulating the curiosity and the 
faculties of the reader. In this confession we have a key to 
his Faust, to much of the Kantian philosophy, and to a portion 
of the German literature in general. The mystical—the ob- 


order to afford occasional pastime to a sporting Squirearchy,|scure—the enigmatical, where there is no real riddle to be 
who stand self-convicted as the idlest, the most unfeeling, the] solved, as in the case of Faust, Coleridge’s Christabel, and 


least meritorious class of the whole community ? 

The good sense and humanity of the lower orders have in- 
duced them to forego bear and badger-baiting altogether ; bull- 
baiting and cock-throwing are falling fast into desuetude, and 
most of their other cruel pastimes are discontinued ; an im- 
provement which, it is to be hoped, will not be altogether 
thrown away upon those patrician sportsmen, who ought to 
have set the example which they are now called upon to follow. 


similar productions, are so much sheer impertinence, and one 
feels a contemptuous pity for those laborious CEdipi, who puzzle 
their brains in endeavouring to solve the imaginary enigma of 
a sham Sphynx. German writers and readers seem to find a 
delight in thus stultifying each other, but it is foreign to the 
plain, straightforward, intelligible, useful, matter-of-fact cha- 
racter of England,—and therefore is it, that German literature 
will never become popular among us. Gostae—the Shaks- 
peare and Voltaire of Germany, is little known in this country, 








GAMING—See Beggar and Suicide.—The gamester be- 
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[except by his Werther and his Faust. 
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GOOD—in things evil. 


“ There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


“ So with equal wisdom and good-nature, does Shakspeare 
make one of his characters exclaim—Suffering gives strength 
to sympathy. Hate of the particular may have a foundation in 
love for the general. The lowest and most wilful vice may 
plunge deeper out of a regret of virtue. Even in envy may be 
discerned something of an instinct of justice, something of a 
wish to see universal fair-play, and things ona level.” Leight 
Hunt, from one of whose delightful papers in the Indicator this 

sage is extracted, might easily have expanded his idea, and 
illustrated it by further examples ; for while body and soul re- 
tain their alliance, their joint offspring will ever bear a like- 
ness to either parent. *'The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together ; our virtues would be proud if our 
faults whipped them not; and our crimes would despair if they 
were not cherished by our virtues.” To begin with the lat- 
ter ;—what we call patriotism, is often a blind and mischievous 
prejudice against other nations, rather than an enlightened 
preference of our own. Love is as often sensual as sentimen- 
tal. Parental affection, where it is not instinctive, is only re- 
flected self-love. Charity not seldom proceeds from pride, from 
our desire to get rid of an uneasy sensation, or from the hope 
of being repaid with usurious interest what we “lend to the 
Lord.” Dispensing justice may spring from the thirst of 
domination over our fellow creatures ; and religion itself, even 
when sincere, may be instigated by that selfish regard to fu- 
ture reward, which has been termed—other-worldliness. 

As our virtues are tainted occasionally by degrading asso- 
ciations, so may our vices be mingled with redeeming ones. 
Conjugal poo | and the hatred of a rival, spring from the 
intensity of our love. Revenge, which, like envy, is an in- 
stinct of justice, does but take into its own hands the execu- 
tion of that natural law which preceded the social. Avarice 
is only prudence and economy pushed to excess; intempe- 
rance has its source in fellowship and hospitality ; and waste- 
ful extravagance springs from an unregulated generosity. 
These considerations are not urged to encourage moral Pyr- 
thonism and doubt ; still less to confound the barriers of right 
and wrong; but to inculcate humility as well as forbearance, 
to teach us that we should neither be too overweening in esti- 
mating our own virtues, nor too severe in condemning the 
failings of others. 








GOODNESS—A synonyme for Deity. “When all the 
good of a system,” says G. L. Le Sage, of Geneva, “ can 
easily be traced to general principles, and when all the evils 
appear to be exceptions, closely connected with some good, 
the excess being evidently, though, perhaps, but in a small 
degree, on the side of good, the contriver must be regarded 
as beneficent.” If the existence of pain and evil render 
it difficult for a reflecting man to be an optimist, there is 
no reason why he should not, at all events, be an agathist. 
It is an observation of Dr. Johnson, that as the greatest liar 
tells more truth than falsehood,.so may it be said of the worst 
man, that he.does more good than evil. 

* When a common soldier,” observes Adam Smith, “is 
ordered upon a forlorn hope, his courage, and his sense of 
duty, will make him march to his doom with alacrity; but 
how few are philosophers enough to imitate this brave devo- 
tion, when they are ordered out upon the forlorn hope of the 
universe.” The moral courage that will face obloquy in a 

cause, is a much rarer gift than the bodily valour that 
will confront death in a bad one. 

With a double vigilance should we watch our actions, 
when we reflect, that good and bad ones are never childless; 
and that, in both cases, the offspring goes beyond the parent, 
—every good begetting a better, every bad a worse. 


GOOSE—A bird, and word of reproach, but I know not 
why. M. de Cottu, the French jurist, who came to this 
country to digest our laws and onr dinners, and who pro- 
nounced our cuisine to be fade et bornée, records, with an 
affectation of delicate disgust, that even at decent tables he 
had often seen a goose !—Gadso! I can easily believe it, if he 
sat opposite the mirror. Why this calumniated fowl should 
be a byeword for ridicule in our discourse, or an object of 
abomination at polite tables, is an enigma, which it might 
puzzle CEdipus to solve. Every one knows that the Roman 
State was saved by the cackling of geese; a hint which has 
by no means been thrown away upon some of our own short- 
witted and long-winded senators. Among the Romans, the 





ander and his spouse were a favourite and a fashionable dish ; 
oe learned commentators maintain, that the particular brood 
to which the commonwealth was so much indebted was pre. 
served, as well as all its immediate descendants, with the ut- 
most care; a circumstance which must have been much de- 
plored by the epicures of that day, since it became impossible 
to have a Capitol goose for dinner. Then, as now, the little 
giblets were thought great delicacies, and good livers deemed 
the livers good, as appears by the following extract from 
Francis’s Horace, b. ii. sat. 8 :— 


“ And a white gander’s liver, 
Stuff’d fat with figs, bespoke the curious giver.” 


Whence, also, we may see that their epicurism extended 
even to the colour. A modern white gander is a rara avis, 
Queen Elizabeth was cutting up a goose, when she learnt 
that the Spanish armada had been cut up by a Drake. Why, 
then, should a bird, ennobled by so many historical, and en- 
deared by somany culinary recommendations, be treated with 
scorn and contumely! If the reader sympathise with the 
writer in wishing to see some zealous, though tardy repara- 
tion, made by a featherless biped to the biped who supplies us 
with feathers, he will peruse with a kindred complacency 
and indulgence the following 


ODE TO A GOOSE, 
Written after dinner on the Feast of St. Michael. 


STROPHE I. 


O sirp most rare! although thou art 
Uncommon common on a common, 
What man or woman 
Can in one single term impart 
A proper name for thee ?—An ancient Roman 
Would answer—* Anser.” Sure I am, that no man 
Knowing thy various attributes, would choose 
To call thee Goose ! 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


No, Goose! thou art no Goose. Well stuff’d with sage 
And titillating things, both dead and living, 
For ever art thou giving 
Solace to man in life’s brief pilgrimage. 


EPODE I. 


Jove’s eagle wielding the avenging thunder, 
Is but a folio hawk, a bird of plunder. 
Minerva’s owl, 
(Both are foul fow! !) 
Shunning the light, should ne’er have been preferr’d 
To rank as Wisdom’s bird.— 
As for the young and stately swan, 
A Scottish lawyer is the man 
To sing its praises. 
Jam no writer to the cygnet—so, 
Avoiding further periphrases, 
For thee alone, O Goose! my verse shall flow. 


STROPHE II. 


O bird of Morpheus! half our lives are sped, 
(Ay, and the happiest too) upon a bed 
Stuff'd with thy feathers. On thy breast 
Thou hushest us to rest, 
As if we were thy goslings, 
Till we forget life’s hubble-bubble, 
Its toil and trouble, 
Its crossings and its jostlings, 
And borne in dreams to empyrcan latitudes, 
Revel in ecstacies and bright beatitudes. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Churls that we are! what snoozing hum 
Ascends to thee ?—what peans, what adorings ? 
Our mouths, perchance, are open, but they’re dumb : 
Our sole harangues 
Are nasal twangs, 
And all our gratitude consists of snorings. 


EPODE ll. 


Bird of Apollo! worthy to pluck grass 
On the Parnassian mountain, 
Beside the classic fountain 
Of Hippocrene, what Muse with thee can class, 
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To whose inspiring wing we owe 
All that the poets past have writ; 
From whose ungather’d wings shall flow 
All our whole store of future wit? 
Well may’st thou strut, 
Proud of thy pens uncut, 
Which shall cut jokes, 
In afler times, for unborn folks ;— 
Well may’st thou plume thyself upon thy plumage—all 
Is erudite and intellectual, 
Each wing a cyclopedia, fraught 
With genius multiform, a word of thought! 
Ah! when thou putt’st thy head 
Beneath that wing to bed, 
In future libraries thou tak’st a nap, 
And dream’st of Paternoster Row, mayhap! 
What are they dreaming of, that they forget 
(The publishing and scribbling set) 
To apotheosise thee, Goose ! 
As the tenth Muse ? 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


And then the darling driblets, 
That constitute thy giblets, 
Whether in soup or stew’d, 
O! what delectable and dainty food! 
Full of my subject (‘twas my dinner dish,) 
No wonder that I feel all over goosy, 
Fired with what Braham calls entusimusy, 
So much so, I could almost wish, 
If fate were nothing loath, 
To be a Goose instead of man. 
“ Be doubly happy on thy present plan,” 
(Methinks the reader cries,) 
“ And thank the favouring destinies, 
“ For now thou’rt both!” 


GOUT—Sometimes the father’s sin visited upon the child, 
but more often the child of our own sins visiting its father. 
A man of the latter stamp once asked Abernethy what he 
should do to avoid the infliction —* Live upon a shilling a 
day—and earn it,” was the reply, at once pertinent and im- 
pertinent. 


GOVERNMENT—According to Milton, it should be the 
first object in a representative commonwealth, “ To make the 
people fittest to choose, and those chosen fittest to govern.” 
According to the Conservatives, the people should be de- 
frauded, as much as possible, of the elective franchise, in or- 
der that an oligarchy may the more easily defraud them of 
everything else. A despotic government is an inverted cone, 
resting upon a point, and liable to be toppled down by the 
smallest movement. A popular government is a pyramid, 
the firmest and most enduring of all forms. 

Government, as a science, has by no means kept pace with 
the advancement of other arts. It might be expected, that 
legislatures, like individuals, although headstrong, violent, 
and passionate, in the outset of their career, would become 
mild, moderate, and wise in their old age; but experience 
does not justify this inference. In human nature, there are 
two leading principles, or motives of conduct,—the hope of 
reward, and the fear of punishment; but most governments 
either address themselves exclusively to the latter, or if they 
bring the former into operation, they begin at the wrong end, 
showering titles, ribands, emoluments, honours, and distinc- 
tions upon the upper classes, who should be taught to consider 
virtue as its own reward, while the lower orders are only at- 
tempted to be influenced by pains, penalties, and terror. 

Were the art of government left to its official functionaries, 
it would probably be stationary, even in England; but it is 
fortunately pushed. forward on the road of improvement by 
public opinion, the power of which, developing itself through 
a free press, is becoming every day more manifest and irre- 
sistible. If there be truth in the vor populi vor Dei, this 


These, however, will be deemed the notions of a vision- 
ary ; a beau ideal, for the realization of which good men may 
sigh, while practical ones will smile compassionately, and re- 
fer the experiment to the millennium. 


GRATITUDE.—If this be justly defined as “a lively 
sense of benefits to come,” ingratitude is so far preferable, 
that it is free from hypocrisy and sordid motives, and re- 
leases the benefactor as well as the benefited. If the one be 
a calculating virtue, the other is at least a frank vice. 
Great ingratitude cannot be common, because great bene- 
ficence is rare, and its alleged frequency, therefore, is often 
a pretext trumped up by the parsimonious to save their 
pockets. ‘T’o be deterred by such a plea from practising 
charity, when we have the means, is to commit towards 
heaven the very offence which we are imputing to our 
fellow-creatures. Besides, one man’s ingratitude is not ano- 
ther man’s ingratitude. Beneficent people are rarely grate- 
ful ; they look upon common favours like common politeness, 
as a matter of course. An apparent gratitude may some- 
times be the sharpest revenge. Sir Charles Sedley, when 
he joined the Prince of Orange, said of King James the 
Second—“ He has made my daughter a Countess, and I 
will show my gratitude by endeavouring to make his a 
Queen.” It will be recollected, that Sedley’s daughter, 
created Countess of Dorchester, was James’s mistress, and 
that the Prince of Orange’s wife, afterwards Queen Mary, 
was James’s daughter. 


GRAVE.—The gate through which we pass from the 
visible to the invisible world. 


“ GRAVITY”—says Rochefoucauld, “ is a mystery of the 
body, invented to conceal the defects of the understanding.” 


GRIEFS—are like the beings that endure them,—the little 
ones are the most clamorous and noisy ; those of older growth, 
and greater magnitude, are generally tranquil, and some- 
times silent. Our minds are like ill-hung vehicles; when 
they have little to carry, they raise a prodigious clatter,— 
when heavily laden, they neither creak nor rumble. 


GRUMBLERS— Who are perpetually publishing the 
maltreatment they have experienced, excite but little sym- 
pathy; for, without going the length of Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim, it may safely be maintained, that there is nothing 
which people in general bear with more equanimity than the 
misfortunes of their neighbours. It is natural that those 
who feel themselves aggrieved, should give vent to com- 
plaint; but it is equally so, that their hearers should at 
length listen to the catalogue of their wrongs with indiffe- 
rence. 


“If you are treated ill and put on, 
°Tis natural to make a fuss ; 
To sce it and not care a button, 
Is just as natural for us. 
Like people viewing, at a distance, 
Two persons thrown out of a casement, 
Ali we can do for your assistance, 
Is to afford you our amazement :— 
For an impartial looker-on 
In such disasters never chooses ; 
*Tis neither Tom, nor Will, nor John,— 
*Tis the phenomenon amuses.”* 


Not to enjoy all the innocent happiness we can, is so far 
impious, that it is defrauding the Creator of that purpose in 
our creation, which we may consider to be the most con- 
genial to the divine nature. 


HABIT—A second nature, which often supersedes the 


must be the best, the most legitimate, the most hallowed of frst. The habit which enables one man to dispense with 
all authority. Every man has a voice in the formation of] nocessaries, may render superfluities indispensable to another. 


that public opinion, which confers the privileges, without in- 
curring the dangers, of universal suffrage. Some, it is true, 
have more weight than others, but it is the superior influence 
of talent and information, a much better element of repre- 
sentation than property, upon which the elective franchise 


is usually based. Government will have attained its perfec- 


Extremes touch; he who wants no favours from fortune, 
may be said to have obtained the very greatest that she can 
bestow, in realizing an independence which no changes or 





* Hall Stevenson’s Works, vol. i. p. 120; a writer already for- 


tion when the people, being universally educated and compe-| gotten, although he died so lately as 1785. His — a Pd 
tent to judge, and the press being untaxed and unfettered, |jmitation of Fontaine, deriving their sole interest from the politics 


so as to give power and certainty to their voice, the rulers of|of the day, and the indelicacy of his “Crazy Tales, 


” in imitation 


the State, my while they govern, and following while|of Chaucer and Prior, have hurried his productions into a quick 


they seem to 
of the national will. 


ead, shall be merely the official mouthpieces |oblivion, spite of the marvellous case 0’ 


f his versification, which has 





rarely been equalled. 
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ace, 
reverses can diminish. What king or conqueror can say as|that even when men bear their real hardships with tolerable 


h? 

The late Sir W——r S—~—g, as he hurried along the 
streets of London, had contracted a habit, whenever he met 
any of his numerous acquaintance, of saluting them with a 
passing bow, a touch of the hat, and the words—* Sir, | 
wish you a very good morning.” As High Sheriff of a 
county, it once became his duty to attend the execution of 
a criminal, when, having seen that all the preliminary ar- 
rangements were complete, and that his services were no 
longer needed, he bowed, and touched his hat to the culprit, 
whose cap was already over his face, and took leave of him 
with his habitual—* Sir, I wish you a very good morning !” 

A friend of the author’s, who had purchased a post-obit, 
dependent on the life of an elderly female, being asked, 
some years afterwards, whether he had yet come into pos- 
session, replied—* Oh no!—and I have quite given it up; 
for the old cat has now acquired such a habit of living, 





that I do not suppose she could die if she would.” It must 
be confessed, that this obstinate habit is the very last that we 
resign. 


HAPPINESS—A blessing often missed by those who run 
after pleasure, and generally found by those who suffer pleasure 
to run after them. 
farthest off when we imagine we can grasp it, and nearest 
to us when it appears to be at a distance. The most effectual 
way to secure it to ourselves, is to confer it upon others. 

St are either so miserable or so happy as they are 
thought, for the mind soon habituates itself to its moral at- 
mosphere, whether rough or gentle. If there be nodifference 
between possessing a thing, and ot wishing for it, happiness 
may be best attained by indifference ; at all events there is 
a greater approximation than is generally supposed, between 
those whose have lost, and those who retain their happiness; 
since the former are always hoping to recover, what the latter 
are always fearing to be deprived of. 

Pyrrhus, denying the reality of any beatitude, maintained 
that life and death were equal, and when asked why he did 
not seek the grave, since existence was so little attractive, 
replied, “ Because both are indifferent to me.” 

In the progress of time and general improvement, the 
aggregate of human enjoyment may be incalculably increased, 
without diminishing the stock of comparative discontent ; for 
as we measure our portion in life not by our superiority to our 
predecessors, but by our inferiority to our contemporaries, we 
forget abstract benefits in relative disadvantages. Notwith- 
standing this drawback, human happiness must be constantly 
augmenting. As civilization advances, every peasant enjoys 
luxuries and securities from which nobles and monarchs were 
formerly debarred. That there is much less misery and 
suffering in the world than formerly, is incontestably proved 
by the remarkable increase in the mean duration of life, while 
the years thus added to our span, derive a double value from 
the almost universal diffusion of the means of enjoying them. 

As important disappointments do but rarely occur, and yet 
many men are unhappy during the greater part of their lives, 
it is evident that they must fret their spirit about trifles. The 
pe secret of cheerfulness and content is not to be annoyed 

petty thwartings, and not to aspire to unattainable objects. 

hildren are always happy, because they are always pursuing 
trifles of easy acquisition. 

Exaggerating the misery of mankind is a species of impiety, 
because it is an oblique reflection on the benevolence of the 
Deity. If man had been made involuntarily happy, he would 
have been without motives to exertion, and would have lost 
that noblest species of felicity which arises from the virtuous 
and successful developement of his faculties. If virtue, more- 
over, always ensured happiness, while vice entailed inevitable 
misery, we should lose one of the strongest arguments for a 
future state of retribution. 


_ HARDSHIPS—Pleasures when they are self-imposed, 
intolerable grievances when they are required by our duty. 
What sportsman ever complains of fatigue, what card-player 
of sedentariness, what angler of solitude and dulness, what 
bookworm of confinement, what miser of poverty, what lover 
of slavery !—Ay, but these annoyances may be endured with 
patience, because they are voluntary. Well, and what pre- 
vents us from performing with an equal good will the tasks 
enjoined by our station in Jife, and which all our ill will 
cannot enable us to avoid! We conquer our fate when we 
— to it cheerfully. Vain repinings only serve to agera- 
vate it. 


So prone, however, are we to discontent and complaint, 


Like a Will-o’-the-wisp, it is sometimes | . 


composure, they are apt to invent imaginary ones, to which 
they cannot submit with any degree of patience. 


HARMONY—Musical.—A_ sensual pleasure, which, jn 


well regulated minds, seldom fails to produce moral results. 


Hark ! to the voice of yonder sour 
And gloomy monitor, who cries— 
“ Why do you waste life’s flecting hour 
In idle songs and melodies ? 
The tongue that sings—the hands that play, 
Shall soon be mute and cold in death, 
And ye who listen to the lay 
As soon shall yield your parting breath.” 


But hark ! I hear an angel’s voice— 
“ Mortals !” exclaims the dulcet chant, 
“Sing ! and with instruments rejoice, 
For music is a heavenly grant. 
’T was meant to charm your cares away, 
The thoughts to raise—the heart to mend, 
And hallow’d thus, in slightest lay 
Attains a high and moral end.” 


He who has a spirit of harmony in his nature will exhibit 
it in every other direction, as well as in that of music. There 
will be a pleasing concord and consentaneousness in all his 
thoughts, words, and actions. As the sound of music enables 
him to walk in a sustained and regular step over uneven 
ground, so will the moral harmony of his nature, responding 
to the unheard music of the spheres, or in other words, to the 
voice of God, speaking by his revelations, empower him to 
pursue the right way with a steady and orderly step, amid all 
the quicksands and inequalities of his life’s pilgrimage. 


HEAD—A bulbous excrescence, of special use to many as 
a peg for hanging a hat on—as a barber's block for supporting 
wigs—as a target for shooting at when rendered conspicuous 
by a shining helmet—as a snuffbox or a chatterbox—as a 
machine for fitting into a halter or guillotine—as a receptacle 
for freaks, fancies, follies, passions, prejudices, predilections— 
for anything, in short, but brains. 


HEALTH—Scee Temperance—Exercise and virtue as often 
as you can, and the doctor as seldom as you can. ‘The mind's 
health is the best security for that of the body— Qui medice 
vivit miseré vivit. 


HEART—According toa French author, those men pass 
the most comfortably through the world, who have a good 
digestion and a hard heart ; the former preserving them from 
all the annoyances of dyspepsia, and the latter from those 
painful feelings to which the compassionate and the sympa- 
thising are perpetually subject. Such a man, indeed, may 
have fewer pains, but can he enjoy any pleasure, except the 
vulgar ones of sense! He that possesses a susceptible heart, 
has an inexhaustible mine of sweet emotions. Let him 
cherish its tenderness, and guard, above all things, against 
those outpourings of envy or uncharitableness, which ievi- 
tably harden the heart, as the foam exuded by testaceous 
animals encrusts into shell. 


HEREDITARY DISTINCTIONS—Bestowing personal 
rewards and honours without the smallest regard to personal 
qualifications, or even to flagrant dis-qualifications. The 
winner ofa title generally deserves it; he who succeeds to it, 
even though he may deserve nothing but to lose it, is allowed 
to signalize his demerit by retaining all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of rank. Frederic of Prussia knew better. In 
the hopeful project of propagating procerity, he compelled his 
grenadiers to marry giantesses, intending to recruit his body- 
guards with their offspring; but when he found that the 
children fell short of the parents’ standard, he refused to enroll 
them, and either placed them in the regiments of the line, or 
made them drummers and fifers. If we ejected, in like 
manner, from our House of Lords, the sons who fell short of 
the mental stature by which the winners of their title had 
achieved distinction, there would be a certainty of our pos- 
sessing a more enlightened upper house; but, alas! there 
might also be a chance of our having none at all! 

Fame, titles, and wealth, the great incentives to patriotism, 
virtue, and exertion, have a signal moral effect on the whole 
nation when they are bestowed upon those who have merited 
them. Their example, thus rendered conspicuous to al), 
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and lofty deeds. But when the distinctions thus honourably |omission. His lordship however, who had an acute misappre- 


achieved are rendered hereditary, the whole process is re- 
versed, and the result is often positively demoralising, both 


hension where his pocket was in danger, affected to receive all 
these innuendoes in a different sense, and at length, seeking 


upon the inheritor and the spectators. Already possessing all |to turn the conversation to the war in which we were then en- 


the public rewards of merit, and feeling not the smallest 
motive for exertion, the hereditary gobleman naturally sinks 
into indolence, even if he do not abandon himself to dissolute 
courses ; while the inferior classes of society, seeing all the 
recompences of excellence heaped upon the slothful and the 
depraved, feel the distinctions of right and wrong confounded 
in their minds, and conclude that vice has as good a chance 
for attaining eminence as virtue. We must recollect, too, 
that the beneficial example of the original achiever of the 
title, supposing it to have been honourably earned, operate, 
but for one life, or rather for a portion of it, while this demo- 
ralising influence can only cease with the extinction of the 
family. Doubtless there are many noblemen, and more 
probably in England than in any other country, who instead 
of making their titles their honour, are an honour to their 
titles, and who have each a much higher merit than that of 
being “the tenth transmitter of a foolish face ;” but though 
we are glad to see such a man in possession of honours, we 
should respect him more, had he earned his distinctions instead 
of inheriting them. 

As to making a man, whether knave, dotard, or idiot, for 
there are no disqualifications, a hereditary legislator, the very 
term involves an absurdity, at which nothing but its familiar- 
ity prevents our laughing.—What should we say to an here- 
ditary poet or philosopher, or a member of the House of Com- 
mons? Our history scarcely affords a single instance of a 
name continuing illustrious beyond two generations at the 
most, after which the glory of the ancestor often serves but to 
signalize the degeneracy of the descendant. 

“ But,” says a grave reader in spectacles, “if men could 
not transmit their titles and honours, they would be much less 
solicitous to earn them, and thus we should lose the noblest 
incentive to noble deeds.” My dear Sir, as Dr. Johnson once 
said to Boswell,—clear your mind of cant. Many heroes, be- 
sides Lord Nelson, having no sons to care about, knew when 
they were seeking distinctions, that they would bequeath them 
to relatives whom they positively disliked. Ifa man be so in- 
different to fame and reward, as not to exert himself for his 
own sake, depend upon it, he will never do it for the sake of 
his son. Our love of offspring, is only self-love at second- 
hand: and it is never powerful enough to supersede the first. 
That man would be quite satisfied with titles and honours for 
life, is incontestably proved by the eagerness with which the 
proudest of our aristocracy struggle for ribands, and orders, 
and appointments about the Court, which are not transmissible 
to descendants. We do not find that the Scotch and Irish 
peers of parliament set the less value on that distinction, be- 
cause it expires with the life of the individual, or the dissolu- 
tion of parliament. 

In former times, an order of nobility was a barrier against 
the encroachments of the Crown; in the present, it is more 
frequently an impediment to the progress, improvement, and 
just rights of the commonalty; coming between the king and 
the people, as has been remarked by Champfort, much in the 
o manner as the hound comes between the hunter and the 

lare. 

When Locke exploded the theory of innate ideas, there 
should have been an end to the system of innate distinctions. 
Many wise, and good, and liberal-minded men are nevertheless 
strenuous advocates for the maintenance of an hereditary nobi- 


gaged, abruptly exclaimed, “1 wonder what has become of the 
French fleet !”—* Just at present, my lord,” replied his wag- 
gish persecutor, “1 believe it is, like ourselves, confined to 
tL 

A sportsman, who during the shooting season had gone to 
pass a week with his friend in the country, on the strength of 
a general invitation, soon found, by a gentle hint, that he 
would have done better to wait for a special one. “I saw 
some beautiful scenery,” was the visiter’s first remark,—-* as I 
came to-day by the upper road.” ‘ You will see some still 
finer,” was the reply, “as you go back to-morrow by the lower 
one. 


HISTORY—The Newgate calendar of kings and rulers, 
which finds no materials in the happiness or virtue of states, 
and is therefore little better than a record of human crime and 
misery. It may be doubted whether we should tempt children 
to become misanthropes, by perusing it too early. At a more 
mature age they may beneficially distinguish the momentary 
triumph of crime, from the eternal lot of virtue. To form an 
opinion of human nature from a perusal of history, is like judg- 
ing of a fine city by its sewers and cess-pools. 


HOLIDAYS—The Elysium of our boyhood: perhaps the 
only one of our life. Of this truth Anaxagoras seems to have 
been aware. Being asked by the people of Lampsacus, before 
his death, whether he wished to have any thing done in com- 
memoration of him,—*Yes,” he replied; “let the boys be 
allowed to play on the anniversary of my death.” “ Men are 
but children ofa larger growth,” and, in this working-day 
country, where we have neither half holidays enough, nor 
even enough half-holidays, it might be well if some patriot 
would bequeath to the whole labouring community a legacy 
similar to that of Anaxagoras. 


HOPE—Though sometimes little better than the deferring 
of disappointment, is, nevertheless, a compensation for many 
of life’s painful realities. Its fruition terminates its enjoyment; 
but why should we complain that expectation renders us more 
happy than possession, since the former is a long-enduring 
pleasure, and the latter only a brief regret !—A presentiment 
of coming gladness is the suinmit of terrestrial felicity. Hope, 
however, is a better dependence, at the outset, than at the close 
of our career. To use the language of Lord Bacon, it is a 
good breakfast but an idle supper. 

All wings—like a cherub, Hope builds upon nothing, floats, 
self-supported, like the clouds, catching every flitting ray of 
the sun, and can raise itself to heaven, even by clinging to a 
film or gossamer. If there be any truth in the poet’s aver- 
ment, that ; 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 
who shall say that man is unhappy ? 


HORSE—An article in the sale of which you may cheat 
your own father without any imputation upon your honesty, or 
your sense of filial duty. Dr. Burnet, having good reason for 
disposing of his nag, got upon its back, and rode it up and 
down, without succeeding, however, in concealing its defects. 
“* My good doctor,” said the expected purchaser, “ when you 


lity, asserting it to be consonant to the order and intentions of| want to take me in, you should mount a pulpit, not a horse.” 


nature. Upon this intricate question, I agree with Rumbold, 
the Roundhead maltster of Charles the Second’s time, who 
said that he should firmly believe in the divine origin of here- 
ditary distinctions, when he saw one class of men born with 
saddles on their backs, and another class with whips and spurs, 
all ready to ride them. 


HETERODOX Y—is another man’s doxy—whereas Ortho- 
doxy is a man’s own doxy. The definition Is an old one, but it 
might be difficult to give a new one which should be more 
accurate. Hales defines heresy and schism as religious scare- 
crows :—they might be efficient ones formerly, but now-a-days 
they will scare few birds except gulls and dotterels. 


_ HINT—A jog on the mental elbow.—Lord M., a Scottish 
judge, well known for his penurious habits, being compelled 
to give a dinner to the barristers upon circuit, and having ne- 
glected to order any claret, with which they had been accus- 
tomed to be regaled on such occasions, Harry Erskine en- 
deavoured by several oblique hints to make him sensible of the 


HOUR-GLASS.—Everything, we are told, has its hour, 
and an hour-glass offers no exception to the rule; its period 
of utility is but a short one. The sands gradually wear and 
file away the aperture through which they pass, at the same 
time that they themselves are constantly diminishing their 


faster through the enlarged opening, and the machine, turn it 
which way you will, becomes deranged and useless. So it is 
with the state machine; by struggling against the restraints 
of the monarchical or oligarchical principle, the people do but 
too often enlarge and extend its capacity, while they weaken 
and wear out themselves, until the proper and useful balance 
between the two is entirely destroyed. All governments, 
therefore, however well poised at first, have as constant a 
tendency towards derangement as the hour-glass. The ba- 
lance may be restored in either case, by diminishing the 
power that has been enlarged, and extending that which has 
been lessened in the wear and tear of years—this is Reform. 
Or you may wait till the machine is obliged to be turned 

















particles by friction and collision, so that they flow faster and | 
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topsy-turvy and thrown into total disorder, or dashed to pieces 
—this is Revolution. 





HOUSEKEEPING—regular. When Sheridan, by the 
assistance of his friends, was installed in a house in Saville 
Row, he boasted to one of his relations how comfortably and 
regularly he was living, so much so, that every thing went 
on like clock-work.—“ That I can easily believe,” was the 
reply, “it goes on by tick! tick! tick!” 


HUMANITY—is much more shown in our conduct to- 
wards animals, where we are irresponsible, except to heaven, 
than towards our fellow-creatures, where we are restrained 
by the laws, by public opinion, and by fear of retaliation. 
The more defenceless and humble the creature, the greater 
is the merit of treating it kindly, since our tenderness must 
spring from a high principle or a feeling heart. Show me 
the man that is a lover of animals, and I will answer for his 
philanthropy. F 

How retined and considerate was the humanity of the mas- 
ter butcher, who, in defending his drover for inflicting a tre- 
mendous blow upon the eye of an ox, exclaimed, *“* What 
harm could he do by striking the beast over the head, where 
it does not injure the meat !” : 


HU MILITY—The best evidence of real religion, as arro- 
gance, self-conceit, and pretension, are the infallible criteria 
of a Pharisaical devotion. 


As the best laden branches bend 
To earth with an augmented press, 
So do the fruits of virtue tend 
To bow our hearts in humbleness ; 
While the vain Pharisce, inflate 
With all the puff’d and windy state, 
That owes to emptiness its birth, 
Like a balloon, a void inside, 
Without—all varnish, pomp, and pride, 
Only seeks Heaven to be descried, 
Admired and gazed at from the earth — 
What though the sound and sane Divine 
Neglecled lives, forgotten dies, 
While sects and devotees combine 
To puff some bigot to the skies ; 
A diamond’s still a precious stone 
Although upon a dunghill cast, 
And worthless dust, though upwards blown 
Retains its vileness to the last. 


That false humility, which only stoops to conquer, and 
prostrates itself that it may rise with the more certainty, may 


be compared to bottled beer, which is laid flat in order that it 


may get up. As the soil which is richest in precious ores, 


generally presents the most barren surface, so genuine humi- 
lity, proud of nothing but the consciousness of virtue, “ Dis- 


dains to wear the prize she loves to win.” 


HUNGER.—That which gives the poor man his health 
and his appetite, and the want of which often afflicts the rich 
with satiety and disease. 

HUNTINGDON.—The author of “ The Bank of Faith,” 
however strange and unauthorized may have been his doc- 
trine, seems to have entertained most orthodox notions as to 
the proper purposes of a flock, and the great objects of the 
Spiritual Shepherd, if we may judge by the following pas- 
“ Who, but a fool, when God has used a shepherd to 
call a flock together, would lead that flock from post to pillar 
on purpose to shear them, and give the wool to men whom I 
know not whence they be? Bless my God! these board-men 
have taught me better things. I keep my flock at home, and 
shear them for my own profit.” 


HYPOCHONDRIA.—The imaginary malady with which 
those are taxed who have no real one. 


HYPOCRISY—may assume the mask of vice as well as of 
virtue. Such is the vanity of some men, that they would ra- 
ther be notorious, and even infamous, than unnoticed. Lord 
Byron sometimes pretended to be more profligate than he 
really was, in order, as he affirmed, that he might ingratiate 
himself with the women! Satirizing the sex is, generally, 
spitting against the wind, which blows back in our own face, 
which we vainly spirt forth against it. It has been said of 
hypocrites, that they go to the Devil’s abode by the road of 
Paradise; but this, at all events, evinces a better taste than 


tr, 
road that can be selected. If it gives us a more favourable 
opinion of the Devil, to believe that he is not so black as he 
is painted by others, it should deepen our contempt for certain 
pseudo-human devils, when we learn that they are not s0 
black as they paint themselves. 
There is much hypocysy in affecting to give up the plea. 
sures of the world, from religious motives, when we on| 
withdraw from it because we find a greater gratification in 
the pleasures cf retirement. 
“« My dear children,” said an old rat to his young ones, 
“the infirmities of age are pressing so heavily upon me, that 
I have determined to dedicate, the short remainder of my days 
to mortification and penance, in a narrow and lonely hole 
which I have lately discovered: but let me not interfere with 
your enjoyments ; youth is the season for pleasure ; be happy 
therefore, and only obey my last injunction—never to come 
near me in my retreat. God bless you all!” Deeply af. 
fected, snivelling audibly, and wiping his paternal eyes with 
his tail, the old rat withdrew, and was seen no more for seve- 
ral days, when his youngest daughter, moved rather by filial 
affection, than by that curiosity which has been attributed to 
the sex, stole to his cell of mortification, which turned out to 
be a hole, made by his own teeth, in—an enormous Cheshire 
cheese ! 


IDLENESS—Hard work for those who are not used to it, 
and dull work for those who are. Idleness is a moral leprosy, 
which soon eats its way into the heart and corrodes our hap- 
piness, while it undermines our health. Nothing is so hard 
to do, as to do nothing. ‘The hypochondriacal Countess, who 
“envies every cinder-wench she sees,” is much more to be 
pitied than the toiling drudge, who, “sighs for luxury and 
ease.” 

Idleness is costly without being a luxury. Montagne al- 
ways wound up the year’s account of his expenses with the 
following entry: ‘ Item—for my abominable habit of idle- 
ness—a thousand livres.” 

Idlers may deserve our compassion, but few things are 
more misplaced than the contempt lavished upon them as use- 
less members of society ; sometimes such scorn is only masked 
envy ; where it is real, it is wrong. All rich idlers may be 
termed the representatives of former industry and talent; 
they must either have achieved independence by their own 
exertions or by those of their ancestors, for almost all wealth 
can be traced back to labour, or genius, or merit, of some sort. 
And why do the revilers of the idle, labour and toil with such 
perseverance !—that they may imitate those whom they 
abuse, by acquiring an independence and becoming them- 
selves idle. ‘I'he sight of luxurious ease is the best stimulus 
to exertion. ‘To suppose that the pleasure of overtaking is 
greater than that of pursuing the game, may be a mistake, 
but it is a beneficial one, and keeps society from stagnating. 
Rich idlers are the advancers of civilization, the best encou- 
ragers of industry—the surest patrons of literature and the 
arts. Nor is there anything invidious in their good fortune, 
for every one may aspire to rival or surpass it, which is not 


the case with hereditary distinctions. 

We toil for leisure only to discover, when we have suc- 
ceeded in our object, that leisure is a great toil. How quickly 
would the working-classes be reconciled to what they term 
the curse of compulsory occupation, if they were doomed, 
only for a short time, to the greater curse of compulsory 
idleness! Quickly would they find, that it is much better to 
wear out than to rust out. 


IDOL—What many worship in their own shape, who would 
be ashamed to do so in any other. 


_ IMAGINATION—dreams of.—An atonement for the mise- 
ries of reality. Philosophers in all ages have delighted in 
appealing from this incorrigible world to a creation of theit 
own, where all the evils to which mankind are subjected, 
should be rectified or mitigated. It was with this feeling that 
Plato, after the death of Socrates, wrote his Atlantis. Tacitus, 
shocked at the profligacy and subjection of his countrymen, 
endeavoured to shame them by holding up to their imitation 
the wisdom, virtue and liberty of the German forests. Sit 
Thomas More transported himself from the tyranny of Henry 
VIII. into Utopia. Harrington established the republican go 
vernment, for which he panted, in his Oceana; and Montesquiet 
developed his own benevolent views in his fabulous history 
the Troglodytes. 


IMPRESSIONS—first.—Are sometimes involuntarily be- 








to journey towards the same destination by the most revolting 


trayed.—Much of the spectator’s mind may be gathered by 
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his almost unconscious exclamation when he encounters any 
novel and striking sight, or is thrown into strange and unex- 
pected situations, which have as sure an effect as wine, in 
eliciting the truth. Running against a surprise, is like run- 
ning against a post,—it forces the breath out of your mouth, 
before you have time to consider how you shall modulate it. 
Pope, the actor, who was a great epicure, ejaculated in a 
transport, on his first catching the prospect from Richmond Hill 
—“ A perfect haunch by heaven!” One of the French Savans, 
after risking his life in penetrating into the square chamber of 
the great Egyptian pyramid, had no sooner ascertained its di- 
mensions, by holding up his torch, than he cried to his com- 
panion.—* Quel emplacement pour un Billard !” 


IMMORTALITY—of modern authors.—Drawing in imagi- 
nation upon the future, for that homage which the present re- 
fuses to pay :—at best a protracted oblivion. A poet, however 
illustrious in his day, is like the statue set up by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the feet of which were of clay. A living language is 
a painting, perpetually changing colour, and then perishing; a 
dead one is as a marble statue—always the same. Even this 
distant reversion of fame is denied to a modern, for there is lit- 
tle chance that the English tongue of the nineteenth century 
should live as a dead language after it is dead as a living one. 
Some vainglorious author boasted that his poems would be read 
when those of Pope and Dryden were forgotten. “ But not 
till then,” added a bystander. 


INDIGESTION—INDUSTRY.—Two things which were 
never before found united. 


INCONSISTENCY—the only thing in which men are con- 


to those beneath us in station, without considering’ whether it 
be applicable in any other sense. Many men may be our su- 
periors without being our equals ; and many may be our nomi- 
nal inferiors to whom we are by no means equal. 

Inferiority, in others, whether of rank, fortune or talent, 
never offends, because it conveys a silent homage to our self- 
love. ‘This is the secret of condescension in the great. 


INNOVATION—The unanswerable objection urged 
against all improvement. We have already quoted the dictum 
of Bacon—that a froward retention of custom is as turbulent 
a thing as an innovation. This was not the opinion of Ignatius 
Loyola, who in order to avoid any innovation in the shape of 
his boot, after having fractured his leg, ordered a considerable 
part of the bone to be sawed off, thus proving himself to be a 
conservative of the true discriminating stamp. ‘To say that 
all new things are bad, is to say that old things were bad in 
their commencement, for the most ancient were once new; 
and whatever is now most firmly established was once innova- 
tion, not even excepting Christianity itself. Even Moses 
sometimes altered his own laws, and others were introduced 
into the religious ordinances of the Jews long after his death. 
“ The last chapters of Ezekiel contain a representation of a 
more pure and holy service imparted to the prophet in a vi- 
sion; and we cannot suppose that they would account anything 
sinful among the improvements of divine worship.”* The 
forms of our Christian Church are of human institution, and 
therefore liable to original error, while they must necessarily 
require a new adaptation to the changes in the times, unless we 
follow Loyola's plan, and cut the world soas to fit the Church, 
instead of fitting the Church to the world. Who would like 
to live under our political government, such as it was when 








sistent. We are certainly compounded of two contrary na-| 
tures, impelling us, under different circumstances and influ-| 
ences to actions apparently irreconcilable. To this must it) 


our “ venerable Church establishment” was founded? And if 
the former has required a constant series of improvements in 
the course of centuries, are we ‘ov believe that experience and 


be attributed that the gravest and most saturnine, will some-| greater enlightenment can add nothing to the perfect excel- 
times indulge in fits of jocularity,a fact which T. H. would|lence of the latter !—*I would only ask,” said Lord Bacon, 
otherwise explain, but in my opinion with too strict a leaning |two hundred years ago, “ why the civil state should be purged 
towards anatomy, by referring it to man’s possessing a funny ‘and restored by good and wholesome laws, made every third 
bone and an os humerus. The stupidest person I ever knew, or fourth year in parliament assembled, devising remedies as 
a mere sensualist, a gourmand, and a gourmet, composed one |fast as time breedeth mischief; and contrariwise, the ecclesi- 
of the prettiest little poems Iever read. Scaiiger said that he|astical state should still continue upon the dregs of time, and 
would rather have written Horace’s Ode—* Quem tu, Mel-| receive noalteration!” Are no additional alterations required 
pomene,” than be made King of Arragon; and for my own since Lord Bacon’s time? Unquestionably they are, and 
part, I would rather have indited the following stanzas, than|such have been the sentiments of the most eminent and pious 
be promoted to the Laureatship ! men who have considered the subject. Hooker, in_ his 

That my friend, a dull, plodding fellow, whose great busi-|‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” maintains broadly that—* Neither 
ness it had hitherto been to eat, drink, and sleep, should spread |God- being the author of laws, nor his committing them to 
his fancy’s wings, and indulge in a poetical flight, is perhaps|scripture, nor the continuance of the end for which they were 
less marvellous, than that the first and only essay of his muse, | instituted, is reason sufficient to prove they are unchangeable.” 


should exhibit a tenderness so touching, combined with aspira- 
tions so delicate and ethereal. But we must not tantalise the, 
reader by withholding from him any longer our author’s 





LOVE SONG, 


What mistress half so dear as mine, 

Half so well dress’d, so pungent, fragrant, 
Who can such attributes combine, 

To charm the constant, fix the vagrant ? 
Who can display such varied arts, 

To suit the taste of saint and sinner, 
Who go so near to touch their hearts, 

As thou, my darling, dainty dinner ? 


Still my breast owns a rival queen, 
A bright-eyed nymph, of sloping shoulders, 
Whose ruddy cheeks and graceful mien, 
Entrance the sense of all beholders. 
Oh! when thy lips to mine are press’d, 
What transports titillate my throttle! 
My love can find new life and rest, 
In thee, and thee alone, my bottle! 


INDEPENDENCE—the boast of—is a trait of vulgarity, 
and sometimes of insincerity, since professors are not always 
performers. In reality we are all more independent than is 
generally imagined, for the whole world can neither take from 
us what nature has given, nor give us what nature has denied. 


_ INFALLIBILITY—To adopt the doctrines of a pretended 
infallible church, in order that you may be free from doubt and 
error, is like putting out your eyes because you cannot find 
your way, or have been misled by a Jack-o’-Lantern. 


INFERIORS—A term which we are ever ready to apply 


Was not the reformation an innovation, and have not the clergy, 
ever since, been virtually though not literally changing our 
Calvinistical articles, by giving them an Armenian interpreta- 
tion! How well does this illustrate the remark of a church 
dignitary: ‘ Creeds and confessions,” says Dr. Paley, “ how- 
ever they may express the persuasion or be accommodated to 
the controversies or to the fears of the age in which they are 
composed, in process of time, and by reason of the changes which 
are wont to take place in the judgment of mankind upon,religious 
subjects, they come at length to contradict the actual opinions 
of the church whose doctrines they profess to contain.’’{ 

Let us advance from an archdeacon, for authority some- 
times carries more weight than an argument, and hear what 
a Bishop says, “The innovations introduced into our re- 
ligious establishment at the reformation were great and 
glorious for those times; but some Surther innovations, are 
yet wanting, (would to God they may be quietly made !) to 
bring it to perfection.”’} Fate 

Another Bishop confesses that, “ it pleased God in his un- 
searchable wisdom to suffer the progress of this great work, 
the Reformation, to be stopped in the midway, and the effects 
of it tobe greatly weakened by many unhappy divisions among 
the reformed.”’|| 

Many other of the brightest ornaments of our Church have 
maintained the necessity of a further reformation. Tillotson, 
Patrick, Tennison, Kidder, Stillingfleet, Burnet, all en- 
deavoured to effect it, but in vain. The best friends of the 
Church will be most anxious that the living successors of 





*Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, by Michaelis, v. i. p. 30. 

+ Third Book, section 10. : 

t Moral and Political Philosophy, b. vi. c. 10. . 

§ Dr. Watson’s, Bishop of Llandaff, Misc. Tracts, vol. ii. p. 17. 

|| Dr. Louth’s, afterwards Bishop of London, Visitation Sermon, 
1758. 
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these pious men may inherit their sentiments, and be so 
Q i ou 


successful in carrying them into execution ; especially when) 
they recollect that the cry of innovation is totally inapplicable. |t 
The word signifies change by the introduction of novelty, 





there at this season.” “ Ay—hum—do ye!—and no 
bt you be come now from—”—* Right again, Sir; { live 
here.” “Oh, ay, do ye? But I see it be a London shay? 


pray, Sir, is there anything stirring in London!” “Yes; 


i s F other chaises, and carriages of all sorts.” “ Ay, a 
whereas the proposed alterations are mostly a return, or an plenty of ot . g : y, ay, 
approach to the wrianitive forms and discipline of the Christian | of course ; but what do folks say!” “Their prayers every 


hurch. 


Sunday.” 


“That is not what I mean; I wish to know 


whether there is anything new and fresh?” “ Yes, bread 

INSCRIPTIONS—Monumental.—What a strange people and herrings.” “ Anan! you be a queer chap. Pray, Muster, 
are the Americans! Instead of setting up splendid cenotaphs may I ask your name!” =“ Fools and clowns call me ‘muster; 
for kings and heroes, the oppressors or the destroyers of their| but I am, in reality, one of the frogs of Aristophanes, and 
species, they erect inonuments to the benefactors of mankind, | my genuine name Is Brekekekex Koax. Drive on, postilion,” 


containing no other inscription than the name of the de- 
ceased, and the improvement or discovery for which he was 
celebrated. 


INSTINCT— Animal.—The exertion of mental power, 


At Charleston, in South Carolina, there is a/ without the exercise of reason or deliberation :—the implanted 


monument, made after the model of that of Scipio at Rome, | principle that determines the will of brutes, and is generally 


with the following inscription— 


“ Eli Whitney, 
The Inventor of the Cotton Gin.” 


\limited to the great objects of nature—self-preservation, the 


procurement of food, and the continuance of the species, 
An intelligent being, having a motive in view for the per. 


formance of any particular operation, will set about it either 


The superficial reader who may never have heard of similarly to others, or in a different mode, according to 
this useful machine, and who cannot clear his mind from the| circumstances, his views and powers of action being almost 


ludicrous or ignoble associations connected with the word, will| 


infinitely varied; but irrational beings never deviate from 


smile, perhaps, as he peruses it; but let us hear the opinions | the instincts with which they are born, and which are adapted 


of an American judge upon the subject. 

“ How few of the inscriptions in Westminster Abbey could 
be compared with that! Who is there, that, like him, has! 
given his country a machine, the product of his own skill, 
which has furnished a large part of its population, from child- 
hood to old age, with a lucrative employment; by which) 
their debts have been paid off; their capitals increased ;| 
their lands trebled in value. It may be said, indeed, that this 
belongs to the physical and material nature of man, and ought| 
not to be compared with what has been done by the intellectual 
benefactors of mankind,—the Miltons, the Shakspeares, and | 
the Newtons. But is it quite certain that anything short of 
the highest intellectual vigour—the brightest genius—is suf- 
ficient to invent one of these extraordinary machines? Place 
a common mind before an oration of Cicero and a steam) 
engine, and it will despair of rivalling the latter as much) 
as the former; and we can by no means be persuaded that 
the peculiar aptitude for combining and applying the simple 
powers of mechanics, so as to produce these marvellous ope-' 
rations, does not imply a vivacity of imagination, not inferior | 
to that of the poet and orator. And then, as to the effect 
on society, the machine, it is true, operates, in the first in- 





to their particular economy. Hence, animals are stationary, 
while man is progressive. Beavers construct their habitations, 
birds their nests, bees their hive, and the spider its web, 
with an admirable ingenuity; but the most sagacious of 
them cannot apply their skill to purposes beyond the sphere 
of their particular wants, nor do any of them improve, in 
the smallest degree, on their predecessors. Exactly as they 
respectively built at the time of creation, so will they con- 
tinue to build until the end of the world. To illustrate the 
contrary tendency, and the progressiveness of man in his habi- 
tations, we should compare a Hottentot’s kraal with St. 
Peter’s or St. Paul’s. . 

INSTINCTS—Human.—Natural prejudices, to reject the 
influence of which, in the education of youth, is, itself, one of 
the most unreasonable of prejudices. “ Why should we 
scruple,” asks Mrs. Barbauld, * to lead a child to right opi- 
nions, in the same way by which nature leads him to right 
practices! He may be left to find out that mustard will bite 
his tongue, but he must be prejudiced against ratsbane.” 


INSTITUTIONS—must be fitted to the different ages of 


stance, on mere physical elements, to produce an accumulation the world’s mind, just as his clothes are altered and adjusted 
and distribution of property. But do not all the arts of civili-| to the different ages of an individual’s body. When we have 
zation follow in the train ! and has not he who has trebled the outgrown either, they should be cast aside; unless we wish 
value of the land, created capital, rescued the population from | our movements to be cramped, or that which restrains them 


the necessity of drudgery, covered a waste with plenty; has 
he not done a service to the country of the highest moral 
and intellectual character! Prosperity is the parent of civi- 
lization and all its refinements; and every family of pros- 
perous citizens, added to the community, is an addition of so 
many thinking, inventing, moral and immortal natures.” 
These are the words of Mr Justice Johnson, of South 
Carolina, and I will not injure their effect by a single oom- 
ment beyond the expression of a hope, that as we have be- 
n a similar course in this country, by setting up a statue to 
Varr, the inventor or perfector of the steam engine, we may 
continue in this career, and only erect public monuments to 
those who have really deserved well of their country. 


INQUISITIVENESS. — An itch for prying into other 
people’s affairs, to the neglect of our own;—an ignorant 
hankering after all such knowledge as is not worth know- 
ing ;—a Curiosity to learn things that are not at all curious. 
People of this stamp would rather be put to the question, 
than not ask questions; silence is torture to them. A ge- 
nuine quidnunc prefers false news to none; he piques him- 
self upon having the very first information of things that 
never happened. It is supposed that the Americans have at- 


tained the greatest art in parrying inquisitiveness, because | 


they are more exposed to it; but a well-known civic wag, 
at a late period of political excitement, maintained a de- 
fensive colloquy with a rustic inquisitive, which could hardly 
have been excelled by any Transatlantic performer. In tra- 
velling post, he was obliged to stop at a village to replace 
a horse’s shoe, when the Paul Pry of the place bustled up to 
the carriage window, and, without waiting for the ceremony 
of introduction, exclaimed—*“ Good morning, Sir !—horse cast 
a shoe, I see—I suppose, Sir, you be going to—” Here he 
paused, expecting the name of the place to be supplied ; but 
the citizen answered—* You are quite right, Sir; [ generally 


to be violently rent asunder. 

Institutions may be compared to certain fruits: when 
unripe, no storm disturbs them; when ripe, a puff will blow 
them down. What have they to expect when they are 
rotten? The answer will be found in Schedule A of the Re 
form Bill. 


INTOLERANCE.—Being irreligious for the sake of reli- 
gion, and hating our fellow-creatures, out of a pretended love 
of their Creator. Intolerance has more lives than a cat; you 
cannot even starve Jt to death. Deprive its right hand of its 
cunning, by taking away the sword wherewith it smote inf- 
dels; its nostrils of the soul-rejoicing odour of a roasting 
heretic; its ears of the delightful groans of imprisoned ot 
tormented noa-conformists ; its heart of what it best loved, in 
Corporation and Test Acts, and Catholic disabilities, it will 
still pick up its crumbs of comfort, and contrive to subsist 
upon the remaining modicum of religious pains and penalties 
or of legal punishments for the freedom of opinion. A 
while thus employed, the fiend Intolerance boasts of her 
godlike qualities, and especially of her marvellous liberality. 
Supported by jails and judges, she employs the sword of law 
(not justice) to clip the wings of thought, and then compla- 
cently exclaims to her mutilated victim—* Behold! you at 
free as the air—you may fly whithersoever you please: who 
so liberal, so generous, so tolerant, as I?” 


_ IVY.—A vegetable corruptionist, which, for the purpose of 
its own support, attaches itself, with the greatest tenacity, 
that which is the most antiquated and untenable, an the 
fullest of holes, flaws, and imperfections. 


JEALOUSY.—Tormenting yourself, for fear you should be 
tormented by another. “ Why,” asks Rochefoucauld, “ does 
not jealousy, which is born with love, always die wit it: 
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THE TIN TRUMPET; O 


He would have found an answer to this question, had he 
reflected that self-love never dies. Jealousy is the greatest 
of misfortunes, and excites the least pity. 





JEWS—the modern—are proofs, we are told, of the truth 

of Christianity. Are they not at the same time, proofs of the 
want of Christianity in those who profess, without feeling, its 
charitable doctrine ? as the Scriptures, when they enjoin love 
of our neighbour, carefully warn us to put the most enlarged | 
construction upon the word, it is difficult to reconcile the 
virulent denunciations, and the incentives to scorn and hatred 
of the Jews, which so many of the clergy infuse into their 
sermons, either with Christianity, good taste, or right feeling. 
Our Saviour was a Jew; the greater portion of the Bible is 
Jewish; the ten commandments, which constitute the basis 
of our morality, are Jewish. Why, then, should we dislike 
our fellow-subjects, and spiritual half-brethren, because they 
happen to be Jews, more even than we hate Turks and 
Pagans, who are utter aliens and infidels? All persecution is 
demoralizing, and the Jews have been long exposed to its 
worst species,—that of public prejudice, aggravated by civil 
and other disabilities. Abolish all religious pains, penalties, 
and distinctions, and this oppressed race will quickly become 
elevated in the moral, as well as in the political scale. 
_ What a picturesqueness do these descendants of Abraham 
impart to the otherwise monotonous surface of society! Far 
and wide do we travel, to behold the inanimate mouldering 
remains of Greece and Rome; while in the Israelites, our 
neighbours and fellow-townsmen, we may contemplate the 
living ruins of a nation still more ancient and illustrious. 
Who can survey their adust complexions, oriental physiogno- 
mies, and dark-flowing beards, converting them into unfaded 
portraits of the old scripture characters, without being carried 
back, in imagination, to the crowded streets of Solyma, and 
the glories of King David ? 

There are moral points of view, also, in which they cannot 
be contemplated without exciting respect and admiration in 
every candid mind. For eighteen hundred years, under per- 
secutions more relentless all unremitting than the world ever 
witnessed, have they clung to their ancient faith with an 
indomitable and unparalleled heroism. Martyrdom is com- 





paratively nothing ;—death, the affair of a moment, is easily 
confronted ;—but the life-long death of continual oppression, 
scorn, and hatred, all which might be avoided by the utte- 
rance of a single word, none but a high-principled soul can 
endure. Their inflexible tenacity, in this respect, presents a 
grand, I had almost said a sublime spectacle. “ But they are 
so sordid,” objects blind Prejudice. You have made them so, 
may be replied, by leaving no other career open to them, but 
that of money getting. Besides, they are not sordid, where 
any principle or duty prompts them to be otherwise. While 
we ourselves are forming societies to compel a due observance 
of the Sabbath, on the part of Christian tradesmen, the Jews, 
a whole people of traders and dealers, already debarred from 
the seventh day of the week, spontaneously deprive them- 
selves of another, from a sense of religious duty. The poor- 
est, the most starving of their tribe, shuts up his miserable 
shop on the Saturday, and willingly sacrifices a sixth part 
of his income upon the altar of his religion. Are such men 
to be taunted by the sanctified dealers and traders, who can- 
a refrain from transacting business, even on an annual Fast- 
ay? 

By the necessity under which they labour, of submitting to 
test oaths and declarations, opposed to their conscience, the 
Jews are excluded from the common privileges of citizenship, 
from the learned professions, and other channels of honourable 
distinction; all in manifest contravention of that principle of 
our reformed constitution, which declares, that religious 
difference shall not form any ground of civil disability. And 
yet we are not persecutors! What odious cant ! 


JOKES—The cayenne of conversation, and the salt of life. 
“ A joke’s prosperity,” says Shakspeare, “lies in the ear of 
the hearer ;” and indeed it is sometimes exceedingly difficult 
to pronounce whether it be a good one or a bad one, risibly 
speaking, for a bon mot may be too witty to be pleasant, or at 
least to elicit laughter; while a poor pleasantry, by the help 
of some ludicrous turn, or expression, or association of ideas, 
may provoke cachinnation,@ gorge déployée. Nay, there are 
Cases, in which a joke becomes positively good from its being 
80 intolerably bad, and is applauded, in the inverse ratio of its 
merit, as the greatest honours are sometimes showered upon 
men who have the least honour. The admiration excited by 
the highest order of wit is — serious, because it sets 
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the Hebrew faith, without embracing that of the Christians, 
and yet endeavoured to make both parties subservient to his 
selfish views, that he resembled the blank leaf between the 
Old and New Testament, belonging to neither, and making a 
cover of both. Noone would laugh at this; it is exactly that 
description of wit which has been defined “ an unexpected 
association of apparently dissimilar ideas, exciting pleasure 
and surprise.” Lord Byron was once asked by a friend, in 
the green room of Drury Lane Theatre, whether he did not 
think Miss Kelly’s acting in the “ Maid and the Magpie” 
exceedingly natural!—“I really cannot say,” replied his 
lordship ; “ I was never innocent of stealing a silver spoon,” 
This is drollery rather than wit, and excites our laughter, 
without claiming any portion of our admiration. 

One of our poets, a remarkably cadaverous-looking man, 
recited a poem, descriptive of a country walk, in which the 
following couplet occurred :— 


“ The redbrcast, with his furtive glance, 
Comes and looks at me askance ;”— 


upon which a wag exclaimed—“ Gad ! if it had been a car- 
rion-crow, he would have stared you full in the face ;” a re- 
mark so humourous and unexpected, that it was received 
with a unanimous shout of laughter. Here the absurdity of 
the idea, if it did not amovut to wit, was something better, 
or, at all events, more stimulative of the risible faculties. 


JUDGMENT.—A faculty of which wy few people have 
enough to discover that they want more. In forming a judg- 
ment of each other, the sexes usually proceed upon the 
falsest and most deceitful grounds. Ifa woman be struck by 
a man’s exterior, she invariably thinks well of his morals and 
his talents: gain her love, and you secure her esteem; she 
judges of everything by the impression made upon herself, 
and in the credulity that prompts her to believe what she 
wishes, is easily led away by her confiding and affectionate 
nature. Men, sexually speaking, are still more blind and 
rash in their judgment, or, rather, in their total want of it. 
If they are smitten by a pretty face, they inquire no further, 
and ask but one question—Will you have me? They marry 
the face, of which the beauty is to last, perhaps, for one year 
only—at most for ten,—and they know little or nothing of the 
mind with which they are to be associated until death. In 
balancing the respective motives of the sexes, the advantage 
is, as usual, all on the side of the females. Both are precipi- 
tate, and both wrong ; but women are misled by their trust 
and their affections, while men fall into the same error from 
the influence of their passions and their senses. If any of 
my male readers doubt this judgment, let them doubt their 
own. 


KING.—According to the doctrine of despots and their 
worshippers, the hereditary proprietor of a nation ;—accord- 
ing to reason, its accountable first magistrate. Monarchs are 
the spoilt children of fortune ; and, like the juvenile members 
of the class, are often wayward, peevish, and ill at ease. We 
talk of being “as happy as a king ;” but which of us is not 
happier,—at least, in love and friendship, the great sweeten- 
ers of life? There is no courtship in Courts. A king goes a 
wooing in the person of his privy counsellors; marries one 
whom he never saw, in order to please the nation, of which 
he is the ruler, only to be its slave; and is generally cut off 
from those domestic enjoyments that constitute the highest 
charm of existence. Friendship cannot offer him a substitute, 
for equality is its basis; and he who wears a crown Is at once 
prevented by station, and prohibited by etiquette, from indulg- 
ing in any communion of hearts. Truly he ought to be ex- 
empted from all other taxes, since he pays quite enough for 
his painful pre-eminence. 

A wise man, however well qualified to shine in courts, will 
seldom desire to share their dangerous splendour. Diogenes, 
while he was washing cabbages, seeing Aristippus approach, 
cried out to him—* If you knew how to live upon cabbages, 
you would not be paying court toa tyrant.”—“If you knew 
how to live with kings,” replied Aristippus, “ you would not 
be washing cabbages.” ; 

“Of all kinds of men,” says a French writer, “God is 
least beholden to kings; for he does the most for them, and 
they the least for him.” And yet the patriot king, who con- 
fers happiness upon a whole nation, must render a more ac- 
ceptable service to the Deity than any other mortal can 
proffer. 


KISSES—admit of a greater variety of character than per- 





us thinking. It was said of a crafty Israelite, who deserted 
PART 11.—no. 46. 60 


haps even my female readers are aware, or that Joannes Se- 
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cundus has santed Eight basial diversities are mentioned 
in Scripture; viz.—The kiss of 


Salutation, Sam. xx. 41. 
Valediction, Ruth ii. 9. 
Reconciliation, 2 Sam. xiv. 33. 





1 Thess. v. 26. 


Subjection, Psalms ii. 12. 
Approbation, | Proverbs ii. 4. 
Adoration, 1 Kings xix. 18. 
Treachery, Matt. xxvi. 49. 
Affection, Gen. xlv. 15. 





“Come, thick nigh, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold! hold!” 











LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Artificial nature: the 
finest of the fine arts. He who lays out grounds and gardens, 
calling new beauties into existence, not only for his own 
gratification, but for that of his contemporaries and successors, 
is exercising a benevolent power which makes him a species 





But the most honourable kiss, both to the giver and receiver, 
was that which queen Margaret of France, in the presence of 
the whole Court, impressed upon the lips of the ugliest man 
in the kingdom, Alain Chartier, whom she one day found 
asleep, exclaiming to her astonished attendants—* I do not 
kiss the man, but the mouth that has uttered so many charm- 
ing things.” Ah! it was worth while to be a poct in those 
ays. 


KITCHEN.—The burial-place of the epicure’s health and 
fortune.—* What a small kitchen !” exclaimed Queen Eliza- 
beth, after going over a handsome mansion.—* It is by having 
so small a kitchen, that I am enabled to keep so large a 
house,” replied its owner. 


KNOWLEDGE.—A molehill removed from the mountain 
of our ignorance. Where shall we discover a finer illustra- 
tion of disinterestedness than the outcry raised against the 
taxes on knowledge by Alderman , Who can never be 
affected by the impost. To call the newspaper stamp, how- 
ever, a tax upon knowledge, is to term the duty upon gin a 
tax upon provisions. Away with the former, nevertheless, in 
order that men of respectability and talent may enter into the 
arena, and compete with the authors of the illegal penny and 
twopenny publications. If danger be apprehended from the 





of creator. Like all the pure and simple pleasures, this is an 
‘enjoyment which rewards itself, and retains its attraction 
‘under all circumstances, and at every period of life. The 
; word Paradise is synonymous with garden, and the Elysium 
jof the ancients consisted of sylvan fields. Happy the man 
|who can secure a living apotheosis, amid the beatitudes of a 
terrestrial garden! 

LANGUAGES—in several instances have derived their 
names froma single word. Sismondi writing on the litera. 
ture of the Trouveres, says, “ The Provengal was called the 
Langue d’Oc, and the Wallon the Langue d’ Oil, or d’ Oui, 
from the affirmative word of each language, as the Italian 
was then called the Langue de Si, and the German the 
Langue de Ya.” Not only to a whole language, but toa 
whole life may the word yes give its colour and character, as 
many an unhappy wife has found to her cost. 
| Language, which is the uniting bond and the very medium 
| of communion between men, is at the same time by the great 
‘variety of tongues, the means of severing and estranging 
|nations more than anything else. In this respect it may be 
compared to the Ourang-outang, which according to the tra- 
velling showman, “ forms the connecting link which separates 
mankind from the human race.” 








LAUGH—a horse.—The sorry hack upon which buffoons 


darkness or perversion of the popular mind, what security so| and jesters are fain to ride home, when they want to make a 


effectual as that of enlightening and guiding it? 


How pre-| retreat, and are at a loss for any other conveyance. Such 


posterous to clamour against the poison, and interdict the an-| Merry Andrews save their credit as the Romans did their 


tidote! If the people will endanger their own constitution, 


‘Capitol, by the cackling of geese. To succeed in this object 


and that of the country, by plucking sour apples from the for-| all expedients are considered fair; to win the laugh, is to win 


bidden tree of knowledge, the only way to cure them of their 
propensity, is to allow them free access to a sweeter and bet- 
ter fruit. “ What will be the best method of saving this 
small beer from depredation?” said a lady to her butler.— 
a placing a cask of strong beer at the side of it,” was the 

A knowledge of useful things, of which others are ignorant, 
is never considered an excuse for an ignorance of trifles that 
are generally known. 

Atter a scholar has attained a certain age, no knowledge 
that you can let in upon his mind will do him any harm. Cat- 
tle may be admitted into an orchard, to graze it after the 
trees are grown up, but not when they are young. 

Partial instruction may be a partial evil, ; 
knowledge, however high the standard, will never take the 
poor out of their sphere. Elevating the lower, without de- 
~~" the upper classes, it will be an unmixed good to 

oth. But if knowledge be power, will not its universality 
give a dangerous ascendency to the multitude! No—for the 
few will be still wiser than the many. The most ignorant 


willthen run the greatest risk. Ina general illumination, it is | 


mo 


KNOWLEDGE—of the world. The fancied wisdom of 
those whose reflections are created by a mirror. There is a 
class of persons who think they evince prodigious penetration 
into the human heart, when they ascribe every action to the 
worst possible motives, taking it for granted that all men are 
sordid, profligate, or designing, all women dissipated, thought- 
less, and inconstant. his misanthropical ignorance they 

resume to term knowledge of the world. So it may be, but 


it is of that world only which is comprised in their own per- 
sons. 


LAMPS.—When these were brought in at night, the 
ancient Greeks used to salute them with the words Xaupe quae 
¢as—Salve amica lux !—The human owls of modern times 
when the intellectual light is spreading around them, are so 
far from hailing it with a blessing, that they retire to their 
cells and lurking places, and hoot at it as a pestilent innova- 
tion. While stabbing at the liberties and happiness of inan- 
kind, they would rather cry out, with Macbeth,— 


ut universality of 


“_ the unlighted windows that are pelted and broken by the | 


the battle; if you cannot, therefore, check-mate your adversary 
by reasoning, dumb-found him by your superior learning, or 
surpass him in the brilliancy of your wit, knock him down by 
a poor pun, the worse the better; set the example of a hearty 
laugh, for this is catching, though wit is not, and make your 
escape while the company are exercising their risible mus- 
cles; they will generally be with you, for they like to seea 
conqueror capsized. The late Jack Taylor, of pleasant 
memory, who was no mean proficient in thus turning the 
tables upon his opponent, when he found himself losing, has 
recorded one of his exploits. Te was rapidly losing ground 
5 a literary discussion, when the opposite party exclaimed, 





“ My good friend, you are not such a rare scholar as you ima- 
gine; you are an every day man.” “ Well, and you area 
\weak one,” replied Taylor, who instantly jumped upon the 
| back of a horse laugh, and rode sterenrmen & over his prostrate 
conqueror. 


| LAUGHTER.—A faculty bestowed exclusively upon man, 
jand one which there is, therefore, a sort of impiety in not 
i We may say with Titus, 
\that we have lost a day if it have passed without laughing. 
| The pilgrims at Mecca consider it so essential a part of their 
devotion, that they call upon their prophet to preserve them 
|from sad faces. “ Ah!” cried Rabelais, with an honest pride, 
|as his friends were weeping around his death bed, “ if I were 
|to die ten times over, I should never make you cry half so 
much as I have made you laugh.” “ Risu inepto res ineptior 
nulla est,” says an anti-risible reader; but if laughter be 
genuine, and consequently a means of innocent enjoyment, 
can it be inept! 


| exercising as frequently as we can. 





LAW—English—see Hocus Pocus, and Chicanery. The 
following character, or rather sentence of condemnation was 
pronounced upon it, by one well acquainted with his subject— 
the lecturer over the reimains of the late Jeremy Bentham. 
In answer to the question, what is this boasted English law, 
which, as we have been told for ages, renders us the envy 
and admiration of surrounding nations, he replies, “ The sub- 
stantive part of it, whether as written in books or expounded 
by judges, a chaos, fathomless and boundless; the huge and 
monstrous mass being made up of fiction, tautology, techn 
cality, circuity, irregularity, and inconsistency; the adminis- 
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trative part of it, a system of exquisitely contrived chicanery ; 
a system made up of abuses; a system which constantly 
places the interest of the judicial minister in opposition to his 
duty; so places his interest in opposition to his duty, that in 
the very proportion in which it serves his ends, it defeats the 
ends of justice ; a system of self-authorized and unpunishable 
depredation ; a system which encourages mendacity, both by 
reward and punishment ; a system which puts fresh arms into 
the hands of the injurer, to annoy and distress the injured ; in 
a word, a system which maximises delay, sale, and denial of 
justice.” And yet, what an outcry was raised by the disin- 
terested reverers of our time-hallowed institutions, when Lord 
Brougham attempted to sweep some of the filth from the mere 
margin of this sink of iniquity. His reforms were too rough, 
forsooth. They would have him cleanse the Avgean stable 
with a white cambric handkerchief. 

Most lawsuits are a juggle, whose sole object seems to be 
the plunder of both plaintiff and defendant by the prolongation 
of their quarrel. “Strange,” says Old Fuller in his “ Wor- 
thies,” “that reason continuing always the same, law, 

rounded thereon, should be capable of so great alteration.” 
t is not grounded upon reason, but upon the artifices of petti- 
foggers, and therefore its perversions and metamorphoses are 
infinite. In Republica corruptissima plurime leges. When 
Justinian compiled his Institutes, the writings on the civil 
Jaw alone amounted to many cael loads. Ours may be 
reckoned by ship loads, and the money annually expended 
upon law and lawyers, (not upon justice) may be counted by 
millions. Such is the magnitude and vitality of this hundred 
headed Hydra, that we may well doubt the power of Lord 
Brougham to crush it, even though he dip his arrows in the 
monster’s gal]. Hercules as he is, he will find it difficult to 
outlaw the lawyers. 


LAW YERS—vgenerally know too much of laa to have a 
very clear perception of justice, just as divines are often too 
deeply read in theology, to appreciate the full grandeur and 
the proper tendencies of religion. Losing the abstract in the 
concrete, the comprehensive in the technical, the principal in 
its accessories, both are in the predicament of the rustic, who 
could not see London for the houses. 

It has been invidiously said, that lawyers pass their time in 
taking advantage of their contemporaries; but if we may 
credit the authority of Foote, they sometimes outwit the un- 
dertaker even after their death. ‘That facetious person being 
once summoned into the country, by the relatives of a respec- 
table practitioner, to whom he had been appointed executor, 
was asked what directions should be given respecting the 
funeral? “* What may be your practice in the country,” said 
the wag, “I do not exactly know; but in London, when a 
Jawyer dies, his body is disposed of in a very cheap and simple 
manner, We lock it up ina room over night, and by the 
next morning it has always totally disappeared. Whither it 
has been conveyed we cannot tell to a certainty ; but there is 
invariably such a strong smell of brimstone in the chamber, 
that we can form a shrewd guess at the character of the con- 
veyancer.” 


LEARNING—very often a knowledge of words, and an 
ignorance of things; a common act of memory, which may 
be exercised without common sense. A mere scholar is 
generally known by his unacquaintance with everything but 
languages, which have so filled his head, that they have left 
room for nothing else. Ile mistakes the steps for the temple 
of Minerva; the shrine for the goddess herself; and is as 
proud of his mind’s empty purse, as if there were money in 
it! Pedantry’s jargon will no more improve our understand- 
ings, than the importunate clink of a smoke-jack, will fill our 
bellies. The elaborate triflings of scholiasts and commen- 
tators, the jingling sophistries of logic, and what has been 
technically termed the learning of the schools, all of which 
were so many antidotes to sound sense and reflection, may 
well be thrown overboard, when many a member of our 
Mechanics’ Institutes, possesses use‘ul knowledge that might 
puzzle a whole convent of college monks. 

Of all learning the most .difficult department is to un- 
learn. Drawing a mistake or prejudice out of the head, 
is as painful as drawing a tooth, and the patient never 
thanks the operator for the ‘ demptus per vim mentis gratis- 
simus error.” No man likes to admit that his favourite opi- 
nion (perhaps the only child of his mind, and cherished ac- 
cordingly) is an illegitimate one. Sluggish intellects are 
ever the most obstinate, for that which it has cost us much 
to acquire, it costs us much to give up; and the older we 
get, the more tenaciously we cling to our errors, as those 
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weeds are most difficult to eradicate that have had the longest 
time to root themselves. Harvey could find no physician, 
turned of forty, who would admit the circulation of the blood. 
Numbers of these quadragenarian owls are now to be found 
in every profession, while we have Jesuits enough of all ages, 
who sigh for the suppressed Inquisition, whenever a political 
or religious Galileo promulgates any truth that threatens to 
interfere with established falsehoods. These buzzards have 
yet to acquire the most useful of all learning—that of un- 
learning. 


LIARS—Verbal forgers—stiflers of truth, and murderers 
of fact. They will sometimes attempt to conceal their fail- 
ing by affecting a scrupulous adherence to veracity. B—, 
who rarely shamed the Devil, once said of his friend, “ Jack 
is a good fellow, but, it must be confessed, he has his fail- 
ings. I am sorry to say so, but I will not tell a lie for 
any man. Amicus Jack—sed magis amica veritas,—I love 
my friend, but I love truth still more.” “My dear B—,” 
said a bystander, laying his hand upon his shoulder—* I 
never expected that you would have preferred a perfect 
stranger to an old acquaintance.” 

The ci-devant civic dandy, who, from his rising in the east 
and setting in the west, or, perhaps, from his want of personal 
beauty, quasi lucus 4 non lucendo, had acquired the nick- 
name of Apollo, once received a visit from a peer, whose 
propensity to fibbing is well known. “I find,” said his lord- 
ship, who is apt to mistake inpertinence for jocularity, “that 
you are going to the fancy-ball to-night, and I presume you 
will appear in the character of Apollo.” “I had some such 
idea,” replied . “and Lam glad your lordship has called, 
because you can now accompany me as my lyre.” 





LIBEL—Law of—a libel upon the law. Even under the 
tyranny of some of the Roman emperors, there seems to 
have been a greater latitude of speech and writing than is 
permitted by the laws of modern England. Adverting to 
the reigns of Trajan and Aurelius, Tacitus says—* Rara 
temporum felicitate, ubi sentire que velis, et que sentias 
dicere licet.” “ By the rare happiness of those days you might 
think what you wished, and speak as you thought.” 


LIBELLERS— Literary bravos, supported by illiterate 
cowards. If the receiver of stolen goods be worse than 
the thief, so must the purchaser of libels be more culpable 
than their author. As the peruser of a slanderous journal 
would write what he reads, had he the talent, so the actual 
maligner would become a malefactor, had he the opportunity 
and the courage. “ Maledicus a malefico, nisi occasione, non 
differt,’ says Quintilian. ‘le who stabs you in the dark, 
with a pen, would do the same with a pen-knife, were he 
equally safe from detection and the law.” 

A libeller’s mouth has been compared to that of a vol- 
cano—the lighter portions of what it vomits forth are dissi- 
pated by the winds; the heavier ones fall back into the throat 
whence they were disgorged. The aspersions of libellers 
may, perhaps, be better compared to fuller’s earth, which, 
though it may seem to dirt you at first, only leaves you more 
pure and spotless, when it is rubbed off. 


LIBRARY—A precious catacomb, wherein are embalmed 
and preserved imperishably, the great minds of the dead who 
will never die. 

“In the library of the world,” says Champfort, “men have 
hitherto been ranged according to the form, the size, and 
the binding. The time is coming when they will take rank 
and order according to their contents and intrinsic merits.” 


LIFE—A momentary convulsion between two tranquil 
eternities;—an avenue to death, as death is the gate that 
opens to a new and more enduring life. Our tables and 
bills of mortality, within the last hundred years, show a re- 
markable and unprecedented increase in the average dura- 
tion of human life; while our capacities for taking advantage 
of this prolonged term have, at least, been doubled within 
the terin mentioned. The existence of a rational and im- 
provable creature, is not to be measured by years and 
months, but by ideas and sensations—by what we can see, 
enjoy, learn, and accomplish during our pilgrimage upon 
earth, in which point of view every educated individual, is 
asa Methuselah when compared to his remote ancestors. Look 
how we have conquered space and time, and all the elements 
that surround us, making an impalpable vapour, in England 
alone, perform the work of many millions of men, and thus 





leading us to the cheering hope that iron and steam may even- 
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tually supersede, to a considerable degree, the employment 
of human and animal bones and muscles, so that the meanest 


disparage this fond infatuation, for all its tendencies are eleva. 
ting. He who has passed through life without ever being jn 





artizan may have leisure for recreation and the culture of his| love, has had no spring-time—no summer in his existence; 


mind. Consider how the pangs of separation are diminished 


‘his heart is as a flowering plant which hath never blown— 


and the affections solaced, by those facilities of rapid travelling | never developed itself—never put forth its beauty and its per. 
which may be said to have almost brought the uttermost ends fume—never given nor received pleasure. 


of the earth together, and to have made each nation partici-, 


pate in the advantages of all. Easy is it now for any man or 
woman to be a literal cosmopolitan. A week takes us to 
St. Petersburgh—four weeks to Grand Cairo—a few months 
to the East Indies, or to any part of the world. — 

It is the activity of the mind, not the functional vitality of 
the body, that constitutes life. By the enlargement of our 
ideas, and the general diffusion of knowledge, consequent 
upon our increased powers of locomotion and comparison, 
we may condense a whole existence into a narrow compass 
of time, and enjoy a dozen such lives as were passed by the 
most enlightened of our ancestors. 
as this state of being has become, how many are compelled 
to throw away life for a livelihood, et propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas. Nevertheless, their mere vitality, even in 
spite of their discontents, is an inexhaustible source of gratifi- 
cation, and might be rendered much more so, would they 
but contemplate it in the proper light. “ Enjoy thy existence,” 
says Jean Paul Richter, “ more than thy manner of existence, 
and let the dearest object of thy consciousness be the con- 
sciousness of life.” 

Though nothing is so closely allied as life to death, no two 
things are so utterly different from each other. 

The ancient Egyptians considered every part of the universe 
to be endowed with an inherent life, energy and intelligence; 
worshipping the active phenomena of nature, without discrimi- 
nating cause from effect. They believed the elements them- 


selves to be animated; and why should they not be !—All of 
them have motion and a voice—the great constituents of vi-| defeated and the oppressed. 


tality ; and, if not themselves alive, they are all instinct with 
life. 

Life has been compared to tragedy, comedy, and farce. It 
was reserved for Talleyrand to consider it as a one act piece. 
“T know not why the world calls me a wicked man,” said 
Rulhiere, “ for I never, in the whole course of my life, com- 





And yet, doubly precious | 


| The love of our youth, like Kennel coal, is so inflammable, 
‘that it may be kindled by almost any match ; but if its transient 
blaze do not pass away in smoke, its flame, too bright and 
/ardent to last long, soon exhausts and consumes itself. The 
love of our maturer age is like coke, which, when once ignited, 
burns with a steady and enduring heat, emitting neither smoke 
|nor flame. . 

| No wonder that we hear so much of the sorrows of love, for 
|there is a pleasure even in dwelliug upon its pains.—Revelling 
|in tears, its fire, like that of Naphtha, likes to swim upon 
water. 

Lovers must not trust too implicitly to their visual organs, 
| A tender swain once reproached his inamorata with suffering 
‘a rival to kiss her hand, a fact which she indignantly denied, 
\—* But I saw it.”"—* Nay, then,” cried the offended fair, “| 
}am now convinced you do not love me, since you believe your 
eyes in preference to my word.” 


LUCK—Good and bad, is but a synonyme, in the great ma- 
| jority of instances, for good and bad judgment. The prudent, 
the considerate, and the circumspect, seldom complain of their 
ill luck; but I should shrewdly suspect the discretion of the 
grumbler, who protested that Fortune always made clubs or 
jspades trumps, when he had not a single black card in his 
| hand ; and that even when he fell backwards he was sure to 
break his nose. 

LUXURY—The conqueror of conquerors—the consumption 
of states—the dry-rot of the constitution—the avenger of the 
Poverty, conquest, wealth, luxu- 
ry, decay ; such is the Round-Robin history of the world— 





“ Sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur, orbem.” 


Mandeville’s position, that private vices are public benefits, 


mitted more than one act of wickedness.”—* But when will|and that individual luxury, even when pushed to a faulty 


this act be at an end?” asked Talleyrand. 


LIGHT—the new. It was said of Burns, that the light which | 
led him astray, was light from heaven ; a false and unguarded | 
assertion, for no light from heaven can ever lead man astray. 
The spiritual new Tight is a Jack-o’-lantern, which sometimes 
lures its followers into quagmires and pit-falls; or it may be 
the glitter of gold, and the dazzling lustre of worldly great-| 
ness, by which they are lighted to dignities and high places. 
Of this latter we will cite an instance from the life of Andrew | 
Melville, by Dr. M’Crie :—* When Cowper was made Bishop | 
of Galloway, an old woman, who had been one of his pa- 
rishioners, and a favourite, could not be persuaded that her mi- 
nister had deserted the Presbyterian cause. Resolved to satisfy 
herself, she paid him a visit at the Canongate, where he had 
his residence, as Dean of the Chapel Royal. The retinue of 
servants, through which she had to pass, staggered the good 
woman’s confidence, and being ushered into a room, where the 
bishop sat, she exclaimed—‘ Oh, Sir, what's this !—and ye ha’ 
really left the guid cause, and turned prelate !"—‘ Janet!’ said 
the bishop, ‘I have got a new light on this subject.—‘ So I 
see,’ replied Janet; ‘ for when ye was at Perth, ye had but ae| 
candle, and now ye h 
light.’” 





LIGHT—Like the circulating blood, which returns to the! 


heart, is supposed to return to the sun, after having performed | 


the functions for which it was emitted from that body. Even 
so will the soul, our intellectual light, return to its divine 


source, when released from the body, to whose y s 
ron eigd cr boc y, to whose earthly purposes 


_ LITERATI—May be divided into two classes—those who 
live to study, and those who study to live; the former, tending 
to elevate literature, and the latter, to degrade it. The first 
generally survive their own death ; the last often die and are 
forgotten in their lifetime, for that which is written for the day 
must expire with it. 

LOV ER—See Lunatic. A man, who, in his anxiety to 
obtain possession of another, has lost possession of himself. 
Lovers are seldom tired of one another's society, because they 
are always speaking of themselves. Let us not, however, 


excess, is a public advantage, cannot be maintained ; for 
nothing that is injurious to one, can be good for many. 


MAGNANIMITY—Is as often littleness as greatness of 
mind. There is a cheap species, which prompts us to feel 
complacently towards our enemy when he has enabled us to 
make a happy repartee. 

We forgive him all his previous attempts to lower us, be- 
cause he has unintentionally furnished us with a momentary 
triumph; so completely does our love of self predominate, 
even over our dislike of others. ‘The more cruelly we have 
mauled our poor vanquished opponent, the more tenderly do 
we regard him ; and if we have well nigh blown him to atoms, 
we feel as if we could never again injure a hair of his head. 
As there is no magnanimity so cheap, there is none so grati- 
fying as this, for we like to purchase our virtues on good terms. 
One of Sheridan’s creditors, after having long and vainly 
dunned him, at length suggested, that if he could not dis- 
charge the principal of the debt, he might, at least, pay the 
interest. “No,” said the wag; “ it is not my interest to pay 
the principal, nor my principle to pay the interest.” Though 
he had previously hated the man for his vulgar importunity, It 


a’ got twa before ye.—That’s your new | is recorded that he took him into favour from that moment, 


and actually defrayed the amount of his bill, a rare instance of 
preference, considering that he seldom discharged any debt 
till he paid that of nature. 

Pleasant enough was the magnanimity of the person who, 
being reproached with not having revenged himself of a caning 
he had received, exclaimed, “ Sir, I never meddle with what 
passes behind my back !” 


MAN—An image of the Deity, which occasionally acts 4s 
if it were anxious to fill up a niche in the temple of the Devil. 
The only creature which, knowing its mortality and immortali- 
ty, lives as if it were never to die, and too often dies as if it 
were never to live:—the soul being gifted with reason, the 
only one that acts irrational :—the nothing of yesterday—the 
dust of to-morrow. Man is a fleeting paradox, which the ful- 
ness of time alone can explain; a living enigma, of which the 
solution will be found in death. 


MARRIAGE—A state of which it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe the great happiness, for two reasons;—first because it 
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would be superfluous to those who are in the enjoyment of its 
blessings; and secondly, because it would be impossible to 
those who are not. 

Habituated as we are to the association of doves with loves, 
it seems startling to learn, on the authority of Pliny, that the 
Romans considered the hawk a bird of particularly good omen 
in marriage, because it never eats the hearts of other birds ; 
thus intimating that no differences or quarrels, in the mar- 
riage state, ought ever to reach the heart. 

The difficulty of effecting marriages, in these times of ex- 
pensive establishments, is one of the great evils of our social 
system, and the principal source of corrupt manners. Mal- 
thus’s prudential restraint is actively operative among the 
middling, and utterly neglected by the lower classes; hence 
the predominance of celibacy in the one, and of a redundant 
population and consequent pauperism, in the other. 

“ Marriage,” says Dr. Johnson; “is the best state for a 
man in general; and every man is a worse man, in proportion 
as he is unfit for the married state.” It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether another of his positions could be maintained— 
“ that marriages in general would be as happy, and often more 


The Regent of France, intending to go to a masquerade in 
the character of a lackey, and expressing an anxious wish to 
remain undetected, the Abbé Dubois, suggested that this ob- 
ject might easily be attained, if he would allow him to go as 
his master, and to give him two or three kicks before the 
whole company. This was arranged accordingly, but the 
pretended master applied his foot so rudely and so often, that 
the Regent was fain to exclaim, “Gently, gently, Monsieur 
lAbbe! you are disguising me too much!” 


MASTER.—Being our own master, means that we are at 
liberty to be the slave of our own follies, caprices, and pas- 
sions. Generally speaking, a man cannot have a worse or 
more tyrannical master than himself. As our habits and 
luxuries domineer over us, the moment we are in a situation 
to indulge them, few people are in reality so dependent as the 
independent. Poverty and subjection debar us from many 
vices by the impossibility of giving way to them: when we 
are rich and free from the domination of others, we are cor- 
rupted and oppressed by ourselves. There was some philoso- 
phy, therefore, in the hen-pecked husband, who being asked 


so, if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due| why he had placed himself so completely under the govern- 
consideration of character and circumstances, without the|ment of his wife, answered, “To avoid the worse slavery of 
parties having any choice in the matter.” being under my own.” 

In the pressure that now weighs upon all persons of limited 
fortune, sisters, nieces, and daughters, are the only comimodi-| MEDICAL-PRACTICE.—Guessing at Nature’s intentions 
ties that our friends are willing to bestow upon us for nothing,|and wishes, and then endeavouring to substitute man’s. 
and which we cannot afford to accept, even gratuitously. It 
seems to have been the same, at a former period, in France. 
Maitre Jean Picard tells us that, when he was returning 
from the funeral of his wife, doing his best to look disconso- 
late, such of the neighbours as had grown up daughters and 
cousins came to him, and kindly implored him not to be incon- 
solable, as they could give him a second wife.—* Six weeks 
after,” says Maitre Jean, “I lost my cow, and, though I really 
grieved upon this occasion, not one of them offered to give 
me another.” 

It has been recorded by some anti-connubial wag, that 
when two widowers were once condoling together, on the re- 
cent bereavement of their wives, one of them exclaimed, with 
a sigh, ‘“* Well may I bewail my loss, for I had so few differ- 
ences with the dear deceased, that the last day of my mar- 
riage was as happy as the first.”—‘ There I surpass you,” 
said his friend, “for the last day of mine was happier !” 


MELANCHOLY—Ingratitude to Heaven.— 


O impious ingrates! cast your eyes 
On the fair earth—the seas—the skies, 
And if the vision fail to prove 

A Maker of unbounded love ;— 

If in the treasures scattered wide, 

To guests of earth, and air, and tide; 
If in the charms, with various zest, 
To every sense of man addressed, 

Ye will not see the wish to bless 
With universal happiness, 

Nor judge that mortals best fulfil 

A bountiful Creator’s will, 

When, with a cheerful gratitude, 
They taste the pleasures He has strew’d, 
What can avail the wit, the sage, 

The love of man, the sacred page, 
When, by such evidence assail’d, 


MARTYR—That which all religions have furnished in Your Ged and all His works have fail’d ! 


about equal proportions, so much easier is it to die for religion 
than to live for it. Our high church conservatives cry out,) 4. 9 good antidote to gloom ticipati os totin 
with a lusty voice, “Touch not that which has been ce- 8 g y anticipations, We should @ 
mented by +f e blood of the holy martyrs!” Why, these very of us do well to recollect the saying of Sir Thomas More, 
martyrs, whose devotedness proves nothing but their sincerity, 
died in the cause of reform; and yet their example is cited 
as a warning against it! If their blood appeal to us at all, it , 
may rather be supposed to cry out against the monstrous) MEMORY.—Rouchefoucauld says, “ Every one complains 
abuses of that Christianity, for whose cause they became|of his memory, no one of his judgment.” And why! Be- 
martyrs. cause we consider the former as depending upon nature; and 
the latter upon ourselves. Alleged want of memory is a 
MASQUERADE.—A synonyme for life and civilised so-|most convenient refuge for our self-love, since we can always 
ciety. There are two sorts of masquerade, simulation, or| throw it as a cloak over our ignorance. It is astonishing how 
pretending to be what you are not: and dissimulation, or con-|much people are in the habit of forgetting what they never 
cealing what you are, and we are all mummers under one or| knew. ; 
the other of these categories, excepting a few performers at| “Strange,” says the same writer, “that we can always 
the two extremes of life those who are above, and those|remember the smallest thing that has happened to ourselves, 
who are beneath all regard for appearances. As a secret|and yet not recollect how often we have repeated it to the 
consciousness of their defects is always prompting hypocrites|same person.” ws : 
to disguise themselves in some assumed virtue, the only way| It is a benevolent provision of nature, that in old age the 
to discover their real character, is to read them backwards,| memory enjoys a second spring—a second childhood, and that 
like a Hebrew book. while we forget all passing occurrences, many of which are 
Many masqueraders on the stage of real life, betray them-| but painful concomitants of old age, we have a vivid and de- 
selves by overacting their part. With religious pretenders|lightful recollection of all the pleasures of youth, Manya 
this is more especially the case, and for an obvious reason, |graybeard, who seems to be lost in vacancy. as he sits silently 
they increase the outward and visible sign, in proportion as|twidling his thumbs, is in fact chewing the mental end of past 
they feel themselves deficient in the inward and spiritual | happiness, and enjoying a tranquil gratification, which young- 
grace. Can we wonder at their sanctimonious looks, and pu-|sters might well envy. : 
ritanical severity? Even when they flounder and fail in Objects become. shadowy to the bodily eye, as they are 
their hypocrisy, they would persuade us that their very|more remote, but to the mental eye of age, the most distant 
blunders proceed from a heavenly impulse. They remind|are the most distinct. A man of eighty may forget that he 
one of the fat friar, who being about to mount his mule, called|was seventy, but he never forgets that he was once a boy. 
upon his patron saint to assist him, and gave such a vigorous| Who can doubt the immortality of the soul, when we see that 
spring at the same time, that he fell over on the other side,|the mind can thus pass out of bodily decrepitude into a state 
when he exclaimed with an air of complacency, “ Hallo! the|of rejuveniscence? for this process amounts to a Palingenesia 
good saint has helped me too much !” —a partial new birth out of a partial decease, preparatory to 
So difficult is it to avoid overacting our part, that we can-|a total resurrection out of total dissolution. 
not always escape this error, when we are agents and acces- 
saries, instead of principals, in imposing upon the world. 





“If evils come not—then our fears are vain, 
And if they do,—fear but augments the pain.” 




















MINDS.—Large ones, like pictures, are seen best at a 
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distance. Their beauties are thus enhanced, and their ble-|and from a proper point of view, shall be full of grace, beauty, 
mishes concealed,—a process which is reversed by a close| harmony, and proportion. 

inspection. This is the reason, to say nothing of envious 
motives, why we generally undervalue our contemporaries, 


MISER.—One who, though he loves himself better than 
and overrate the ancients. 


all the world, uses himself worse ; for he lives like a pauper 
in order that he may enrich his heirs, whom he naturally 

MIRROR.—John Taylor relates in his Records, that having | hates, because he knows that they hate him, and sigh for his 
restored sight to a boy who had been born blind, the lad was | death. In this respect, misers have been compared to leeches, 
perpetually amusing himself with a hand-glass, calling his which, when they get sick and die, disgorge, in a minute, the 
own reflection his little man, and inquiring why he could blood they have been so long sucking up. La Bruyere tersely 
make it do everything that he did, except shut its eyes. A says—“ Jeune on conserve pour la vieillesse: vieux on 
French lover, making a present of a mirror to his mistress, épargne pour la mort.” _ 
sent with it a poetical quatrain, which may be thus para-| Pithy enough was the reply of the avaricious old man, who, 
phrased :— being asked by a nobleman of doubtful courage what pleasure 
he found in amassing riches which he never used, answered 
—*“ Much the same that your Lordship has in wearing a 
sword.” 

Perhaps the severest reproach ever made toa miser, was 
uttered by Voltaire. Ata subscription of the French Academy 
for some charitable object, each contributor putting in a louis 
But the following old epigram, on the same subject, is in a d'or, the collector, by mistake, made a second application toa 
much finer strain :— |member, noted for his penuriousness.—“1 have already paid,” 
lexclaimed the latter, with some asperity.—“I beg your 

pardon,” said the applicant: “I have no doubt you paid; | 
‘believe it, though I did not see it.”—* And I saw it, and do 
not believe it,” whispered Voltaire. 


“ This mirror my object of love will unfold, 
Whensoe’er your regard it allures :— 
Oh! would, when I’m gazing, that I might behold 
On its surface the object of yours!” 


“ When I revolve this evanescent state, 
How ficeting is its form, how short its date ; 
My being and my stay dependant still, 
Not on my own, but on another's will ; 
Task myself, as I my image view, 
Which is the real shadow of the two.” 


| 
| 
| MISFORTUNE—Is but another word for the follies, 
blunders, and vices, which, with a greater blindness, we 
; & 
attribute to the blind goddess, to the fates, to the stars, to any 
MISADVENTURE—As well as Mischance and Misfor- one, in short, but ourselves, Our own head and heart are the 
tune, are all the daughters of Misconduct, and sometimes the heaven and earth which we accuse, and make responsible for 
mothers of Goodluck, Prosperity, and Advancement. ‘To be all our calamities. ; 
thrown upon one’s own resources, is to be cast into the very, The prudent make the reverses by which they have been 
lap of fortune ; for our faculties then undergo a developement, overthrown supply a a “4 “— — of — fallen 
and display an energy, of which they were previously unsus-| fortunes, as the lava which has destroyed a house often fur- 
ceptible. "Our sais are like certain yall and lei, nishes the materials for rebuilding it. Fools and profligates, 
which must be crushed before they evince their vigour, and 0n the contrary, seek solace for their troubles, by plunging 
put ots their virtues. Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff _ —— and — pleasures, as the wounded buffalo rolls 
manufacturer, originally kept a small tobacconist’s shop at himself in the mud. 
Limerick. One night, his house, which was uninsured, atone The misfortune of the mischievous and evil-minded, is the 
oe eo ground. As he ones agency ruins | good fortune of the oe a See ~ guilty, : = 
on the following morning, in a state bordering on despair, |5 ss of the innocent : pity, therefore, the former, 1s, 
some of the poor neighbours, groping among rd iene al some sort, to injure the latter, and to destroy the effect of the 
what they could find, stumbled upon several canisters of un-| great moral lesson afforded by both. Let us keep our sympa- 
coneonaed, but net ened +o — a a. and found it! a the ae - the good. in 6a dak in ee 
so grateful to their noses, that they loaded their waistcoat; Al! men might be better reconciled to their fate, f they 
secinte with the spoil. Lundy Foot, roused from his stupor, | Would recollect that there are two species of misfortune, at 
at length imitated their example, and took a pinch of his own which we ought never to repine;—viz: that which we can, 
property, iy he was instantly struck by the superior pun- and that which we cannot, remedy ;—Tegret being, in the 
gency and flavour it had acquired from the great heat to| former case, unnecessary, in the latter, unavailing. 
which it had been exposed. Treasuring up eis valuable| The same vanity which leads us to. assign our misfortunes 
hint, he took another house in a place called Black Yard, and or misconduct to others, prompts us to attribute all our 
preparing a large oven for the purpose, set diligently about the | lucky chances to our own talent, prudence, and forethought. 
eee of ot Ma teted connate, which scon became = a — of the fates or stars when we ~ gm _ 
widely-known as Black Yard snuff; a term subsequently|and everything goes on prosperously. So deeply-rooted in 
corrupted into the more familiar word—Blackguard, Lundy |our nature is the tendency to make others responsible for 
Foot, making his customers pay literally through the nose, | Our own misdeeds, that we lapse into the process almost un- 
raised the price of his production, took a larger house in| consciously. When the clergyman has committed a pecca- 
 cmeapett nt ultimately made a handsome fortune by having | dillo, he is doubly severe towards his congregation, and does 
en ruined. vicarious penance in the persons of his flock. Men scold 
. ; there children, servants, and dependants, for their own errors; 
MISANTHROPE.—Quite unworthy of Goethe’s genial coachmen invariably punish their horses after they themselves 
- — mind is his misanthropical remark, that “each have made any stupid blunder in driving them; and even 
of us, the best as well as the worst, hides within him some-|children, when they have tumbled over a chair, revenge 
thing, some feeling, some remembrance, which, if it were themselves for their awkwardness, by beating and kicking 
known, would make you hate him.” More consonant would | the impassive furniture. Wine, the discoverer of truth, some- 
it have been to truth, as well as to an enlightened spirit of times brings out this universal failing in a manner equally 
humanism, had he reversed the proposition, and exclaimed, in|Signal and ludicrous. An infant being brought to christen 
the words of Shakspeare— to a country curate, ata time when he was somewhat over- 
come by early potations, he was unable to find the service of 
Baptism in the book; and, after fumbling for some time, 
peevishly exclaimed—* Confound the brat! what is the matter 
on ; with it! I never, in all my life, knew such a troublesome 
w’s observation, “that every man ‘knows something | child to christen !” 
worse of himself than he is sure of in others,” savours not of 
a oo / that doubly-beneficial feeling which in- MISSIONS—Religious.—An attempt to produce, in dis- 
Roch fon Ii my humility, and universal charity. tant and unenlightened nations, an uniformity of opinion on 
dl etoucauld, and misanthropical writers of the same/|subjects upon which the missionaries themselves are at fierce 
weg oe succeed in giving any man, of a generous and and utter variance ; thus submitting an European controversy 
Hy wd agp an unfavourable opinion of human nature.| of 1800 years to the decision of a synod of savages. Where 
_ b e — of tapestry, who always behold the wrong|the missionary begins with civilising and reclaiming the 
posi y! : a pe = see nothing but unfinished outlines, | people among whom he is cast, he cannot fail to improve their 
con hg os 8, — 1 ends, and glaring defects, and yet) temporal condition, and he is likely to contribute to theit 
P portrait which, to those who contemplate it in front,| spiritual welfare ; neither of which objects can be attained 


“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out !” 
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by the hasty zealot, who commences by attempting to teach 
the five points of Calvinism to barbarians unable to count 
their five fingers. 

There is no reason to suppose, that the rapid conversion of 
the whole world to Christianity forms any part of the 
scheme of Providence, since, in eighteen centuries, so little 
comparative progress has been made towards its accomplish- 
ment, Still less shall we be warranted in concluding, that 
all those who remain in spiritual darkness will be eternally 
shut out from the mercy of their Creator, if we duly perpend 
the spirit of the Scriptures—* The Gentiles which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law.” 
Rom. ii. 14.—* God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him.” Acts x. 34, 35.—“If there be a 
willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he hath not.” 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
And St. Paul seems to intimate that the Lord will accom- 
plish his own work of conversion in his own time—* I will 
put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts. And they shall not teach every man his neighbour, 
and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest.” Heb. viii. 
10, 11. 

It is to be feared, that the conduct of the Europeans among 
savage nations, especially if we recollect the horrors of the 
slave trade, will plead much more powerfully than the 
Gospel precepts of our missionaries. Even where our ex- 
ample has not nullified our doctrine, it is difficult to adapt 
the Jatter to the capacities of barbarians. We learn from 
* Earle’s Residence in New Zealand,” that when some of the 
missionaries were expounding the horrors of Tophet and 
eternal fire, their auditors exclaimed—* We will have nothing 
to say to your religion. Such horrid punishments can only 
be meant for white men. We have none bad enough among 
us to deserve them; but, as we have listened to you pa- 
tiently, perhaps you will give us a blanket !” 


MODERATION—Religious. An unattainable medium, 
since the world seems to be divided between the enthusiastic 
and the indifferent, or those who have too much and those 
who have too little devotion. One party make religion their 
business ; the other make business their religion. ‘l'wo com- 
mercial travellers meeting at an inn near Bristol, and conver- 
sing upon spiritual subjects, one asked the other whether he 
belonged to the Wesleyan Methodists. ‘ No,” replied the 
man of business—what little I do in the religious way is in 
the Unitarian line.” 


MONASTERY—A house of ill-fame, where men are 
seduced from their public duties, and fall naturally into 
guilt, from attempting to preserve an unnatural innocence. 
“ It is as unreasonable for a man to go into a Carthusian Con- 
vent for fear of being immoral, as tor a man to cut off his 
hands for fear he should steal. When that is done, he has no 
longer any merit, for though it is out of his power to steal, he 
may all his life be a thief in his heart. All severity that does 
not tend to increase good or prevent evil, is idle.” 


MONEY—A very good servant, but a bad master. It 
may be accused of injustice towards mankind, inasmuch as 
there are only a few who make false money, whereas money 
makes many men false. We hate to be cheated, not so 
much for the value of the commodity, as, because it makes 
others appear superior to ourselves. Being defrauded would 
be nothing, were it not so galling to be outwitted. Crates, 
the Greek philosopher, left his money in the hands of a friend, 
with orders to pay it to his children in case they should be 
fools; for, said he, if they are philosophers, they will not 
want it. Money is more indispensable now than it was 
then, but, still, a wise man will have it in his head rather than 
his heart. 


MORALITY—Keeping up appearances in this world, 
or becoming suddenly devout when we imagine that we may 
be shortly summoned to appear in the next. 


MORAL CHOLERA-—* It is easier,” says St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, “to contract the vices of others than to impart 
to them our own virtue; just as it is easier to catch their 
diseases than to communicate to them our own good health.”* 





* Facilius est vitium contrahere quam virtutem impertire 3 quem- 
admodum facilius est morbo alieno infici, quam sanitatem largiri. 


Our anxiety to avoid bodily infection can only be exceeded 
by our total indifference to that which is mental. There 
is a moral, as well as a physical cholera, and yet, while we 
are frightened to death at the approach of the one, we volun- 
tarily expose ourselves, during our whole life, to the attacks 
of the other. One of our jails was lately emptied because it 
contained a single case of Asiatic cholera; all the rest are 
kept crowded, until the patients, labouring under moral 
cholera, shall have corrupted the whole mass of their fellow 
prisoners. It seems to be the object of these institutions 
to propagate and disseminate the miasmata of vice, instead 
of preventing their circulation. Such of our malefactors as 
have the disease, in the natural way, are employed to in- 
oculate the others, and then we wonder that there is a plague 
in the land. If an offender have broken one of the command- 
ments, we guard against a repetition of the crime by sending 
him to a place where he not only learns to break the other 
nine, but to break prison also, when he presently begins to 
exercise his newly-acquired knowledge upon the community. 
We hang and transport rogues on a large scaie, but we 
produce them on a still. more extensive one. 


MOTHERS.—Four good mothers have given birth to four 
bad daughters:—Truth has produced hatred ; Success, pride ; 
Security, danger; and Familiarity, contempt. And, on the 
contrary, four bad mothers have produced as many good 
daughters, for Astronomy is the offspring of astrology ; Chy- 
mistry of alchemy; Freedom, of oppression; Patience, of 
long-suffering. 


MOUNTAINEERS—are rarely conquered, not so much 
on account of the facility for defence afforded by their craggy 
heights, as from their hardier habits and greater patriotism. 
In the rich lowlands, art becomes the principal pursuit; art 
leads to riches and luxury, and these to enervation and sub- 
jection. On the high and barren places, man’s occupations 
render him more conversant with nature, an intercourse 
which inseparably attaches him to “the mountain nymph— 
sweet Liberty.” When in danger of being worsted, High- 
landers are renovated, like Anteus, by a touch of their native 
earth; and so might we, when attacked by the cares and 
sickliness of money-getting and money-spending, if we would 
only quit our crowded cities, take a walk in the fields, and 
touch the earth. When the leafiess and embittering metro- 
polis turns our moral honey into gall, we may always reverse 
the process by straying amid the flowers of the country. 


MOUTH—A useless instrument to some people, in its 
capacity, by the organs of speech, of rendering ideas audi- 
ble ; but of special service to them in its other capacity of 
rendering victuals invisible. 


MUSES—the.—Nine blue-stocking old maids, who seem 
to have understood all arts except that of getting husbands, 
unless their celibacy may be attributed to their want of mar- 
riage portions. ‘These venerable young ladies are loudly and 
frequently invoked by poetasters, writers in albums and an- 
nuals, and other scribblers; but, like Mungo in the farce, 
each of them replies, “ Massa, massa!—the more you call, 
the more me wont come.” One of our tourists, at Paris, ob- 
serving that there were only statues of eight muses on the 
Opera House, which was then incomplete, inquired of a la- 
bouring mason what had become of the ninth. “ Monsieur, 
je ne vous dirois pas,” replied the man ;—* mais probable- 
ment elle s’amuse avec Apollon!” An English operative 
would hardly have given such an answer. A gentleman 
once expressed his surprise that, in so rich a literary country 
as England, the Muses should not attain their due honours. 
“Impossible !” cried a whist-playing old lady: “ They are 
nine, and of course cannot reckon honours.” 





MUSIC.—* Music, like a man himself, derives all its dig- 
nity from its subordination to a loftier and more spiritual 


power. When, divorcing itself from poetry, it first sought to 
be a principal instead of an accessory, to attach more import- 
ance to a sound than to a thought, to supersede sentiment by 
skill, to become, in short, man’s play-fellow, rather than his 
assistant teacher, a sensual instead of an intellectual gratifi- 
cation, its corruption, or at least its application to less enno- 
bling purposes, had already commenced. As the art of mu- 
sic, strictly so called, was more assiduously cultivated, as it 
became more and more perplexed with complicated intrica- 
cies, only understood by a few, and less and less an exponent 
of the sunple feelings and sentiments that are intelligible to 





all, it may be said to have lost in general utility and value, 
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it vai j j ly dissolv- | which we need the less wonder, if we remember the confes. 
SS eaeee | bes para wage hen to sion of the pious Baxter, that, in order to awaken an interest 
it its chief interest and influence.” ‘in his congregation, he made it a rule, in every sermon, to 
So entirely do I agree with the writer from whom the say something that was — _ capacity. ’ 
above extract is taken, that I have often rode back after a) There is a glorious epoch o' fa existence, wherein the 
morning concert, to my residence in the country, that I might comprehensible appears common r insipid, and in abandon. 
enjoy the superior pleasures of natural music. It was upon ing ourselves to the enthusiasin o' imagination, we attain a 
such an occasion, while strolling in the fields, that my middle state between despair and deification i—a beatific 
thoughts involuntarily arranged themselves, as the novelists ecstacy, when the spirit longs to fly upw ard—when the finite 
sav, into the following stanzas: yearns for the infinite, the limited in intellect for the omni- 
> ” \scient, the helpless for the omnipotent, the real for the impos- 
I sible. _Thus to flutter above the world, on the extended 
J |wings of fancy, is to be half a deity. And yet the forward. 
' springing and ardent mind, which, running a-head of its con- 
temporaries, stands upon the forehead of the age to come, 
jonly’renders itself the more conspicuous mark for obloquy and 
lassault. Like a Shrovetide cock, tethered to the earth, it 
'can but partially raise itself, when it again sinks down, amid 
ithe sticks and stones of its crue] persecutors. 


There’s a charm and zest when the singer thrills 
The throbbing breast with his dulcet trills, 
And a joy more rare than the sweetest air 
Art ever combined, 
When the poct enhances, 
By beautiful fancies, 
The strain, and entrances 
Both ear and mind. 
Thy triumph, O music! is ne’er complete, 


NAMES.—The character of different eras may, toa cer- 
Till the pleasures of sense and of intellect meet. 


|tain extent, be discovered by the various ways in which our 
ambitious nobility, and others, have endeavoured to achieve 
Il. an enduring celebrity. When chivalry was the rage, they 
Ji i 3 e poor unknow |gave their names to new inventions in arms and armour: 
jane ae ee dary great ao now-a-days, they court notoriety by standing godfathers to 
In diamonds and plumes, who fill the rvoms isome new fashion in clothes and cookery, and eclipsing all 
Of some grand abode, competitors in their coats, cabs, and castors. A ducal Camp- 
And think that a guinea, bell, whose ancestors were always spilling hot blood, endea- 
To hear Paganini \vours to win celebrity in another way, by inventing an Ar- 
Or warbling Rubini, igyle for preserving hot gravy; a Sandwich embalms his 
_ Is well bestow'd; name between two slices of bread and ham; a Pembroke im- 
Since then, only then, they the pleasures share mortalises himself in a table; a Skelmersdale goes down to 
Of science, voice, instrument—equally rare. future ages, like an Egyptian divinity, in a chair; a Standish, 
lll surpassing the bottle conjuror, creeps into an inkstand, by 
' which means “ he stil] keeps his memory BLACK in our souls;” 
a Stanhope expects to be wheeled down to posterity, by har- 
nessing his name toa gig of a peculiar construction ; a Peter- 
1 |sham, hitting upon the easiest device by which he could 
_, Until evening dim: |prove to after ages that he wore a head, gives his title to a 
ag ny raped ait |hat. Another nobleman, clarum et venerabile nomen, one 
Geral agee ~ y Sindh ’ |who was said to have driven all the tailors into the suburbs, 
And painted by Him, by compelling them to live on the skirts of the town, wraps 
Who suspended its blazing lamps on high, |up his name in the mummy-cloth of a Spencer, and secures a 
And its ceiling formed of the azure sky. |long-enduring fame by inventing a short coat. 
. It is not generally known, that names may be affected, and 
IV. even completely changed, by the state of the weather. Such, 
Oh! what can compare with the concert sublime however, 1s unquestionably, the case. The late Mr. Suet, the 
When waters, earth, air, all in symphony chime ; actor, going once to dine about twenty miles from London, and 
The wind, herds, and bees, with the rustle of trces, being only able to get an outside place on the coach. arrived 
Varied music prolong ; in such a bedraggled state, from an incessant rain, and so mut. 
On the spray as it swingeth, fled up in great coats and pocket-handkerchiefs, that his friend 
Each bird sweetly singeth, gon poe 2 a Are you Suet ”—*«No!” replied 
The sky-lark down flingeth jthe wag—* I'm dripping /” 
A torrent of peta Contracting a “a sometimes lengthens the idea. Kean 
Till the transports of music, devotion, and love, ‘mentions an actor of the name of Lancaster, whom his com- 
Waft the rapturous soul to the regions above. jrades usually called Lanky, for shortness. 


But the peasant at home, in gratuitous boon, 
Has an opera dome and orchestral saloon, 
With melody gay from the peep of day 


| 

MUSICIANS—Machines for producing sounds; human ine NEGRO—A human being treated as a brute, because he is 
struments, generally so completely absorbed by their own art, black, by inhuman beings, and greater brutes, who happen to 
that they are either iguorant of all others, or undervalue them. be white. The Ethiopians paint the devil white; and they 
In a company at Vienna, where the conversation was nearly have much better reason for making him look like a European, 
engrossed by the praises of Goethe, Catalini exclaimed, with than we have for giving him an 
great naiveté, “ Who is this Goethe ! I have never heard any " 
of his music!” A poor German composer being introduced) NOBLEMAN—One who is indebted to his ancestors for a 
to Mozart, whom he considered the greatest man in the name and an estate, and sometimes to himself, for being un- 
world, was so overcome with awe, that he dared not lift his worthy of both. It was said of an accomplished and amiable 
eyes from the ground, but remained, for some time, stammer- Earl, who was weak enough to be alwavs boasting his title and 
ing, “Ah, Imperial Majesty! Ah, Imperial Majesty!” In his birth—« What a pity he is a nobleman; he really deserves 
the same spirit Cafarielli, when told that Farinell had been to have been born a commoner.” ' 
made a sort of Prime Minister in Spain, replied, “ No man 
deserves it better, for his voice is absolutely unrivalled.” * } 


African complexion. 


my pene seo and PLURALITIES—The ae 
" = : . curities for an effectual Church Reform. “These scandalous 
MYSTERY.—To him who has been sated and disappointed practices,” says Bishop Burnet, “ are sheltered among us by 
by = seme oho _ ee a is . eos — many colours of law; whereas the Church of Rome, from 
J e inscrutable. ants stretch out wh ; her- 
their hands for the moon; children delight in out whence we had these and many other abuses, has freed he 


- zzles and self this i y just re- 
riddles, even when they cannot discover their solution; and ro eh re tac ame hye se —- 


’ ‘ roach. This is so shameful a profanation of holy things, that 
the children of a larger growth desire no better employ- Renght to be treated with detention and horror. Do such 
ment than to follow their the Ee? however it may lead them men think on the vows they made at their ordination, on the 
astray. The mystery of the yptian hieroglyphics was a rules in the Scriptures, or on the nature of their functions, oF 
frequent source of idolatry ; the type being taken for the pro- that it is a cure of souls! How long, how long shall this be 
totype, — leeks and onions received the homage originally the peculiar disgrace of our Church, which, for aught I know, 
name their divine Giver. The attractive mystery of is the only Church in the world that tolerates it !"—Hist. of 
ing’s unknown tongues has engendered a fanaticism, at Ais Own Times, p. 646. 
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When, by an official return to Parliament, the great extent 
of these scandalous abuses was first made known to Lord 
Harrowby, “it struck me,” says he, “ with surprise—I could 
almost say with horror.” Alas! when temporal peers are 
horror-struck by the scandals that are tolerated and practised 
by their spiritual teachers! 

Many ecclesiastics, particularly from Ireland, whose influ- 
ence or command of money has procured them a handsome 
tithe income, and who are leading idle and luxurious lives, at 
places of fashionable resort, either in England or upon the 
Continent, without ever dreaming of their flock, except as to 
the best mode of fleecing them, boast, nevertheless, of being 
staunch supporters of the Church. Verily it must be as its 
buttresses, rather than its pillars, since they are never seen 
inside the sacred building. The Rev. Dr. Eneuanp, of H ‘ 
as one of his parishioners very logically remarked, is the only 
divine who has a valid excuse for non-residence, and always 
employing curates, since we have the authority of Lord Nelson 
for asserting, that “ENGLAND expects every man to do his duty.” 

It is related of Philip of Narni, that he once preached a 
sermon upon non-residence, before Pope Gregory XV., which 
had the eflect of driving thirty Bishops to their respective 

diocesses the day after. Alas! we have few preachers and no 
bishops of this stamp in Protestant England. 





NONSENSE—Sense that happens to differ from our own, 
supposing that we have any. If matter and mind, blending 
together in two incoherent substances, form the connecting 
link that separates physics from metaphysics, the real from the 
imaginary, and the visible from the unapparent, it follows as a 
precursive corollary, that the learned comments of the scholi- 
asts, the dogmas of theologians, and the elaborate treatises of 
the Byzantine historians, can never be recognised as evi- 
dences of a foregone conclusion. Statistics and algebra, as well 
as logic and analogy, equally rebut the inference that in a case 
of so complicated a nature, the deposition of a mere functionary 
can be received as the spontaneous evidence of a compulsory 
principal. Cases may doubtless arise, where legal deductions, 
drawn from federal rather than from feudal institutes, will va- 
ry the superstructure upon which the whole theory was based ; 
but in the present instance, such objections must be deemed 
rather captious than analytical. On the whole it is presumed 
that the reader, who has carefully perused and reconsidered 
our arguments, will be at little loss to understand the nature 
of the word, of which we have written this clear and explana- 
tory definition. Should he, however, not be satisfied, he is re- 
ferred to Voltaire’s Galimathias, beginning “ Un jour qu'il 
Saisoit nuit,” &c. 


NON SEQUITUR—A grammatical Adam, being a rela- 
tive without an ante-cedent:—something that is apropos to 
nothing, and comes after without following from. Of this 
figure there are various sorts; but the most common form is put- 
ting the cart before the horse, or taking the effect for the cause. 
The industrious, prudent, and enlightened people of this coun- 
try have thriven and grown great and rich, not always in con- 
sequence of good, but in spite of bad government. Their na- 
tive shrewdness and energy have enabled them to triumph 
over impediments, political, fiscal, and commercial, which 
would have completely crushed a less active and enterprising 
nation. When, therefore, they are desired to reverence the 
mis-governed and the unreformed institutions, to which alone 
they are told to consider themselves indebted for all the ad- 
vantages they enjoy, one cannot help recalling the non sequitur 
of the Carmelite Friar, who instanced as a striking proof of the 
superintendence and goodness of Providence, that it almost 
invariably made a river run completely through the middle of 
every large city. Somewhat akin to this instance of navveté 
was the reply of the Birmingham boy, who being asked whether 


historian, “sine armis, neque arma sine stipendiis, neque 
stipendia sine tributis haberi queunt.” 

| In the two extremes of life we have the most acute sense 
\of novelty. ‘To the boy all is new: to the old man, when this 
|world no longer offers variety or change, is presented the 
most stimulating of all novelties—the contemplation of a new 
existence. 

Shakspeare “ exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ;”” 
but this is a privilege conceded to none but the chosen sons of 
genius. Common writers can only become original, when 
they have exhaused nature, by becoming unnatural. Like a 
mountebank at a fair, they surprise our attention by their 
extravagance, but they cannot keep it. We shrug our shoul- 
ders, and forget them. Many are the writers, nevertheless, 
who prefer a momentary fool’s cap to a distant laurel. 


NOVEMBER—The period at which most Englishmen take 
leave of the sun for nine months, and not a few of them for 
ever. A demure Scottish lady having been introduced to the 
Persian ambassador when in London, exclaimed with an in- 
credulous air, “Is it possible that ye are such idolators in 
Persia as to worship the sun?’ “ Yes, madam,” was the 
reply, “ and so you would in England, if you ever saw him.” 





OATH—Legal. Making the awful and infinite Deity a 
party to all the trivial and vulgar impertinences of human 
life: an act of profanation equally required from a church- 
warden and an archbishop, from a petty constable and the 
chief justice of England. “ Let the law,” says Paley, “ con- 
tinue its own functions, if they be thought requisite; but let 
it spare the solemnity of an oath, and, where it is necessary, 
from the want of something better to depend upon, to accept 
a man’s word or own account, let it annex to prevarication 
penalties proportionable to the public consequence of the 
offence.” 

Where they are made a test of religious belief, for the 
purpose of excluding any class of our fellow-subjects from 
their civil rights, oaths, being equally opposed to Christianity, 
policy, and justice, ought to be totally and finally abolished. 
He who first devised the oath of abjuration, profligately 
boasted that he had framed a test which should “ damn one 
half of the nation, and starve the other ;’—a vaunt well worth 
the consideration of those who have placed themselves within 
the first clause of his prophecy. 

To the utterance of oaths, as execrations, a practice equally 
hateful for its blasphemy and vulgarity, there seems to be 
little other inducement than its gratuitous sinfulness, since it 


communicates no pleasure, and removes no uncasiness, neither 
elevates the speaker, nor depresses the hearer. “Go,” said 


Prince Henry, the son of James I., when one of his courtiers 


swore bitterly at being disappointed of a tennis match—* Go! 
all the pleasures of earth are not worth a single oath.” 


OBEDIENCE—MILITARY—Must be implicit and un- 
reasoning. ‘“ Sir,” said the Duke of Wellington to an officer 
of engineers, who urged the impossibility of executing the 
directions he had received, “ I do not ask your opinion, I gave 
you my orders, and I expect them to be obeyed.”. It might 
have been difficult, however, to yield a literal obedience to 
the adjutant of a volunteer corps, who, being doubtful whether 
he had distributed muskets to all the men, cried out—* All 
you that are without arms will please to hold up your hands.” 





| ODOURS—Bad—the silent voice of nature, made audible 
‘by the nose. The worst may, in some degree, be sweetened 
‘to our sense, by a recollection of the important part they per- 
form in the economy of the world. Those emitted by dead 
animals, attract birds and beasts of prey from an almost in- 


some shillings, which he tendered at a shop,. were good, | credible distance, who not only soon remove the nuisance, but 


answered with great simplicity, “ Ay, that they be, for I seed 
father make ’em all this morning.” 


NOVELTY—What we recover from oblivion, We can 
fish little out of the river Lethe that has not first been thrown 
into it. The world of discovery goes round without advancing, 
like a squirrel in its cage, and the revolution of one century 
differs but little from that of its predecessor. New performers 
mount the stage, but the pieces and its accompaniments re- 
main pretty much the same. Trumpets and taxes are the 
characteristics of the present wra. No security without im- 
mense standing armies, without pay, no pay without taxes. It 
Is a grievance which we cannot avoid, and of which, therefore, 
it were as well to say nothing; but if Tacitus is not silent on 
the subject, who canbe? “ Neque quies gentium,” says that 

PART I1.—no. 47. 61 


convert it into new life, beauty, and enjoyment. Should no 
such resource be at hand, as 1s often the case in inhabited 
countries, the pernicious effluvia disengaged from these de- 
caying substances, occasion them to be quickly buried in the 
eround, where their organised forms are resolved into che- 
mical constituents, and they are fitted to become the food of 
vegetables. The noxious gas 1s converted into the aroma of 
the flower, and that which threatened to poison the air, affords 
nourishment and delight to man and beast. enema mie thus 
converted into plants, and plants again become anima a 
change of form and not extinction—or, rather, —— ni 
the sake of reproduction, being the system of ——-. ~ 
verized human bones are now largely imported into Englan 


for manure, and the corn thus raised will again be eventually 
reconverted into human bones. 
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OLD AGE—need not necessarily be felt in the mind, as in 
the body ; time’s current may wear wrinkles in the face that 
shall not reach the heart: there is no inevitable decrepitude 
or senility of the spirit, when its tegument feels the touches 
of decay. We sometimes talk of men falling into their 
second childhood, when we should rather say that they have 
never emerged from their first, but have always been in an 
intellectual nonage. Vigorous minds very rarely sink into 
imbecility, even in extreme age. Time seems rather to drag 
them backwards, to their youth, than forwards towards seni- 
lity. Like the Glastonbury thorn, they flower in the Christ- 
mas of their days. Hear how beautifully the venerable | 








Yes, I am old ;—but as I press 
The vale of years with willing feet, 
Still do I find lite’s sorrows less, 
And all its hallow’d joys more sweet; - 
Since time, for every rose he snatches, 
- Takes fifly thorns, with all their scratches. 


My wife—God bless her! is as dear 
As when I plighted first my truth ; 
I feel, in every child’s career, 
The joys of renovated youth: 
And as to Nature—I behold her 
With fresh delight as I grow older. 


. vapour and mist. My bosom feels youthfully agitated by - 


Goethe, in the Dedication to the first part of Faust, abandons 
himself to this Palingenesia. 

“Ye approach again, ye shadowy shapes, which once, in 
the morning of life, presented yourselves to my troubled view! 
Shall I try, this time, to hold you fast! Do I feel my heart} 
still inclined towards that delusion? Ye press forward! well) 
then, ye may hold dominion over me as ye arise around out of 


Yes, I am old ;—and death bath ta’en 
Full many a friend, to memory dear ; 

Yet, when I die, *twill soothe the pain 
Of quitting my survivors here, 

To think how all will be delighted, 

When in the skies again united! 





Yes, I am old ;—experience now, 

That best of guides, hath made me sage, 
And thus instructed, I avow 

My firm conviction, that old age, 
Of all our various terms of living, 
Deserves the warmest, best thanksgiving ! 


magic breath which atmospheres your train. 

“Ye bring with you the images of happy days, and many 
loved shades arise ; like to an old, half-expired tradition, rises 
First-love with Friendship in their company. The pang is 
renewed ; the plaint repeats the labyrinthine, mazy course of| 
life, and names the dear ones who, cheated of fair hours by | 
fortune, have vanished away before me. | «OLD MEN”—says Rochefoucauld, “like to give good 

“They hear not the following lays—the souls to whom I |advice, as a consolation for being no longer in a condition to 
pers the first. Dispersed = the friendly throng—the first | give a bad example. May we not turn the dictum of the 
cence Sa Re. fs Hace eget yocell De iar against himself, and infer that he gave us all his bad 

—s Bs 4 S my heart sicK; advice from a contrary feeling !—Well may the portrait be 
and all that in other days rejoiced in my song—if still living, | dark, when the misanthrope draws from himself !” 
strays scattered through the world. ‘ 

“ And a yearning, long unfelt, for that quiet, pensive, Spirit-| OMEN —The imaginary language of heaven speaking by 
realm seizes me. "Tis hovering even now, in half-formed}.jons, An oracle is the same, speaking by human tongues, 
tones, my lisping lay, like the £olian harp, A tremor seizes} pyt both have now become unk If we wish to know who 
me: tear follows tear; the austere heart feels itself growing | pelieyes in this Latin word, we met get our Latin answer by 
mild and soft. WhatI have, I see as in the distance; and\ reading it backwards ; 
what is gone, becomes a reality to me.” ) 


What a cordial is this apoclypse of youth to all “grave and} QpINION—A capricious tyrant, to which many a free- 
ae — —Why should any of us doubt that the! porn Briton willingly binds hiinself a slave. Deeming it of 
if w —y = eae ome © a the body loses ground ! ‘much more importance to be valued than valuable ;—holding 
ae “Giur tan — — yester a. = is to ponvens uF) opinion to be worthier than worth, we had rather stand 
por De els po! while - : eee Bc | well in the estimation of others, even of those whom we do 

+] 5] - = > ° ’ : is. 
ceive and bear children, we may be assured that nature a esteem, than of ourselves. ‘This is, indeed, the 
to preserve its full vitality and power. 

Privation of friends by death, is the greatest trial of old! The greater the importance we attach to our opinions, the 
age ; for, though new ones may succeed to their places, they | greater our intolerance, which is wrong, even when we are 
cannot replace them. For this, however, as for all other | right, and doubly so when we are in error ; so that persecution 
sorrows, there is a consolation. When we are left behind, | tor opinion’s sake, can never be justifiable. Our own expe- 
and feel as exiles upon earth, we are reconciled to the idea of rience might teach us better, for every man has differed, at 
quitting it, and yearn for that future home, where we shall be| various times, from himself, as much as he ever has differed 
united to our predecessors, and whither our survivors will|at any one time from others. 
follow us. ’ Suffering others to think for us, when Heaven has sup- 

Old age is still comparative, and one man may be younger | plied us with reason and a conscience for the express purpose 
at eighty, than another at forty. “Ah! madam!” exclaimed |of enabling us to think for ourselves, is the great fountain of 
the patriarch Fontenelle, when talking to a young and beau-|all human error. “There cannot,” says Locke, “ be a more 
tiful woman—* if I were but fourscore again!” — dangerous thing to rely on than the opinion of others, nor 

How powerful is sympathy! the mere mention of this|more likely to mislead one; since there is much more false- 
anecdote has sent me courting to the muse, and has thrown | hood and error among men than truth and knowledge ; and 
into verse what I had intended further to say on the sub-|if the opinions and persuasions of others, whom we know 
ject of and think well of, be a ground of assent, men have reason to 
be heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papists in 
Spain, Protestants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden.”* 

Were a whole nation to start upon a new career of educa- 
tion, with mature faculties, and minds free from prepossessions 
or prejudices, how much would be quickly abandoned that 
is now most stubbornly cherished! If we have many opr 
nions, in our present state, that have once been proscribed, it 
is presumable that we cling to many more which future gene 
rations will discard. The world is yet in its boyhood—pet- 
haps in its infancy ; and our fancied wisdom is but the babble 
of the nursery. However quickly we may take up an error, 
we abandon it slowly. As a man often feels a pain in the 
leg that has been long amputated, so does he frequently 
yearn towards an opinion after it has been cut off from his 
mind,—so true is it that 


“ He that’s convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 
So wedded are some people to their own notions, that they 
will not have any persons for friends, or even for servants, who 


“ Meanness that soars, and pride that licks the dust.” 


OLD AGE. 


Yes, I am old ;—my strength declines, 
And wrinkles tell the touch of time, 
Yet might I fancy these the signs 
Not of decay, but manhood’s prime ; 
For all within is young and glowing, 
Spite of old age’s outward showing. 


Yes, I am old ;—the ball, the song, 

The turf, the gun, no more allure ; 
I shun the gay and gilded throng: 

Yet, ah! how far more sweet and pure 
Home's tranquil joys, and mental treasures, 
Than dissipation’s proudest pleasures! 


Yes, I am old ;—Ambition’s call,— 
Fame, wealth, distinction’s keen pursuit, 
That once could charm and cheat me—all 
Are now detected, passive, mute. 
Thank God! the passions and their riot 
Are barter’d for content and quiet. 











* On the Human Understanding, l. iv. c. xv. 
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do not entertain similar views. Lord L makes a point 
of strictly cross-questioning his domestics, as to their religious 
ané political faith, before he engages them. While residing 
on his Irish estates, a groom presented himself to be hired, 
resolving, beforehand, not to compromise himself by any in- 
considerate replies. “What are your opinions?” was the 
peer’s first demand. “ Indeed, then, your lordship’s honour! 
1 have just none at all at all.” “ Not any! nonsense !—you 
must have some, and I insist upon knowing them.” “ Why, 
then, your honour’s glory, they are for all the world just the 
same as your lordship’s.” “Then you can have no ohjection 
to state them, and to confess frankly what is your way of 





thinking.” “Och! and is it my way of thinking you mane 
by my opinions !—Why, then, I am exactly the same way 
of thinking as Pat Sullivan, your honour’s gamekeeper, for, 
says he to me, as I was coming up stairs, Murphy, says he, 
I’m thinking you'll never be paying me the two-and-twenty 
shillings I lent you, last Christmas was a twelvemonth. Faith! 
says I, Pat Sullivan! I’in quite of your way of thinking.” 


OPTIMISM—A devout conviction that, under the govern- 
ment of a benevolent and all-powerful God, everything con- 
duces ultimately to the best in the world he has created, and 
that mankind, the constant objects of his paternal care, are in 
a perpetual state of improvement, and increased happiness. 
This is a great and consoling principle, the summary of all 
religion and all philosophy, the reconciler of all misgivings, 
the source of all comfort and consolation. To believe in it, 
is to realize its truth, so far as we are individually concerned; 
and indeed it will mainly depend upon ourselves, whether 
or not everything shall be for the best. Let us cling to the 
moral of Parnell’s hermit, rather than suffer our confidence 
in the divine goodness to be staggered by the farcical exag- 
gerations of Voltaire’s Candide. If the theory of the former 
be a delusion, it is, at Jeast, a delightful one; and, for my 
own part—“ malim cum Platone errare, quam cum aliis 
recté sentire”—where the error is of so consolatory and ele- 
vating a description. 

An optimist may be wrong, but presumption and religion are 
in his favour ; nor can we directly pronounce anything to be for 
final evil, until the end of all things has arrived, and the whole 
scheme of creation is revealed to us. ‘ Does not every archi- 
tect complain of the injustice of criticising a building before 
it is half finished !—Yet, who ean tell what volume of the 
creation we are in at present, or what point the structure of 
our moral fabric has attained !—Whilst we are all in a 
vessel that is sailing under sealed orders, we shall do well 
to confide implicitly in our governmeat and Captain.”* 


ORDINATION—Investing a man with ecclesiastical au- 
thority, that he may point out the way to the other world, and 
surround.ng him, at the same time, it he be an Episcopalian, 
with all the temptations of this world, in order that his 
preaching and his practice may differ as widely as possible. 

Every man, upon taking deacon’s orders, is admonished 
that “the deacons must be grave, not given to filthy lucre.” 
He solemnly declares his belief, that he is “ inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost, to take upon him the office and ministra- 
tion,” and that he is “truly called according to the will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” He undertakes the duty of “ search- 
ing for the sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish, that 
they may be relieved with the alms of the parishioners or 
others.” And yet how many are there (we speak chiefly of 
the clerical absentees of Ireland) who, merely contemplating 
the Church as a worldly corporation, not differing from 
others, except in its superior opulence, privileges, and en- 
dowments, enter upon that most sacred and august stage 
as an arena whereon they are to struggle for fat livings, 
golden stalls, rich prebends and deaneries, and opulent 
bishoprics! What are the speculative doubts of philosophers, 
compared to the practical unbelief and unchristianity of such 
examples ? 

Modern times furnish few imitators of the celebrated 
Robert Boyle, who, being pressed by Lord Clarendon to enter 
into orders, with an almost certainty of obtaining distinctions 
in the Church, declined the offer—* not feeling within him- 
self,” as he assured Bishop Burnet, “any motion or tendency 
of mind which he could safely esteem a call from the Holy 
Ghost, and so not venturing to take holy orders, lest he 
should be found to have lied unto it.” The resolution of 
this illustrious philosopher was a happy one for the world, 
and perhaps for himself. 

ORIGINALITY — Unconscious or undetected imitation. 





* Ed. Review, L. 309. 


Even Seneca complains, that the ancients had compelled 
him to borrow from them what they would have taken from 
him, had he been lucky enough to have preceded them, 
“Every one of my writings,” says Goethe, in the same 
candid spirit, “has been furnished to me by a thousand dif- 
ferent persons, a thousand different things: the learned and 
the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, infancy and age, have 
come in turn, generally without having the least suspicion 
of it, to bring me the offering of their thoughts, their facul- 
ties, their experience: often have they sowed the harvest I 
have reaped. My work is that of an aggregation of human 
beings, taken from the whole of nature; it bears the name of 
Goethe.” 

It is in the power of any writer to be original, by deserting 
nature, and seeking the quaint and the fantastical; but lite- 
rary monsters, like all others, are generally short-lived. 
* When I was a young man,” says Goldsmith, “ being anxious 
to distinguish myself, I was perpetually starting new pro- 
positions; but I soon gave this over, for I found that gene- 
rally what was new was false.” Strictly speaking, we may 
be original without being new: our thoughts may be our 
own, and yet common-place. 


ORTHODOXY—Says a reverend writer, will cover a 
multitude of sins, but a cloud of virtues cannot cover the want 
of the minutest particle of orthodoxy: whatever you do, be 
orthodox. Nevertheless, it might be easily shown, that all 
Christian churches have suffered more by their zeal for ortho- 
doxy, and by the violent methods taken to promote it, than 
from the utmost efforts of their greatest enemies. 


Ps and Qs. —-The origin of the phrase “ Mind your P s and 
Qs is not generally known. In ale-houses, where chalk 
scores were formerly marked upon the wall, or behind the 
door of the tap-room, it was customary to put these initial 
letters at the head of every man’s account, to show the num- 
ber of pints and quarts for which he was in arrears; and we 
may presume many a friendly rustic to have tapped his neigh- 
bour on the shoulder, when he was indulging too freely in 
his potations, and to have exclaimed, as he pointed to the 
score, “ Giles! Giles! mind your Ps and Qs.” 

When Toby, the learned pig, was in the zenith of his po- 
pularity, a theatrical wag, who attended the performance, 
maliciously set before him some peas; a temptation which 
the animal could not resist, and which immediately occa- 
sioned him to lose his cue. The pig exhibiter remonstrated 
with the author of the mischief on the unfairness of what he 
had done, when he replied, that his only wish was, to see 
whether Toby knew his P's from his Q's, 


PANACEA—Advertised.—See Poison. There would be 
little comfort for the sick, either in body or mind, were there 
any truth in the averment, that philosophy, like medicine, has 
plenty of drugs and quack medicines, but few remedies, and 
hardly any specifics. So far from admitting this discouraging 
statement, a panacea may be prescribed, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, will generally prevent, and rarely fail to 
alleviate, most of the evils that flesh is heir to. The follow- 
ing are the simple ingredients :—occupation for the mind, ex- 
ercise for the body, temperance and virtue for the sake of 
both. This is the magnum arcanum of health and happiness, 
Half of our illness and misery arises from the perversion of 
that reason which was given to us as a protection against 
both. We are led astray by our guide, and poisoned by our 
physician. 


PARENT.—It may be doubted, whether a man can fully 
appreciate the mysterious properties, and the thought-ele- 
vating dignity of his nature, until, by becoming a parent, he 
feels himself to be a creator as well as a creature. The 
childless man passes through life like an arrow through the 
air, leaving nothing behind that may mark his flight. A 
tombstone, stating that they were born and died, is the sole 
brief evidence of existence, which the mass of bachelors can 
transmit to the succeeding generation. But the father feels 
that he belongs to the fuare, as well as the resent ; he has, 
perhaps, become a permanent part and parce of this .aajesti- 
cal world “till the great globe dissolve ; for his descendants 
may not impossibly make discoveries, or effect reforms, that 
shall influence the destiny of the whole human race, and thus 
immortalize their name. These may be baseless dreams, 
fond and doating reveries, but, like all the aspirations con- 
nected with sur offspring, they serve to soothe and meliorate 
the heart, while they send the delighted spirit into the future, 
wreathed with laurels, and mounted upon a triumphal car of 





glorious hopes. 
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PARTRIDGE—A bird to which the Squirearchy are so} 


t they will shoot, trap, and transport 


strangely attached, tha : 
ure of destroying it them- 


their tellow-creatures for the pleas 
selves. 


PARTY-SPIRIT—A species of mental vitriol, which we 
bottle up in our bosoms, that we ay squirt it against others ; 
but which, in the meantime, irritates, corrodes, and poisons 
our own hearts. Personality and invective are not only 
proofs of a bad argument, but of a bad arguer; for politeness 
is perfectly compatible with wit and logic, while it enhances 
the triumph of both. By a union of courtesy and talent, an 
adversary may be made to grace his own defeat, as the sandal 
tree perfumes the hatchet that cuts itdown. Cesar’s soldiers 


fought none the worse for being scented with unguents, nor | 


will any combatant be weakened by moral suavity. The bit- 
terness of political pamphlets, and newspaper writing, so far 
from acting as a tonic, debilitates and dishonours them. 
furious pamphleteer, on being reproached with his unsparing 
acrimony, exclaimed, * Burke, and Curran, and Grattan, have 
written thus, as well as I.” “ Ay,” said his friend, “ but have 
you written thus as well as they!” Political writers and 
orators must not mistake the rage, the mouthing, and the 
contortions of the Sibyl for her inspiration. 


PASSIONS.—Were it not for the salutary agitation of the 
passions, the waters of life would become dull, stagnant, and 
as unfit for all vital purposes as those of the Dead Sea. It 
should be equally our object to guard against those tempests 
and overflowings which may entail mischief, either upon our- 
selves or others ; and to avoid that drowsy calm, of which the 
sluggishness and inertia are inevitably hostile to the health 
and spirits. In the voyage of life, we should imitate the an- 
cient mariners, who, without losing sight of the earth, trusted 
to the heavenly signs for their guidance. 


gulated by a light trom above! 

St. Evremond compares the passions to runaway horses, 
which you must tame by letting them have their run; a pe- 
rilous experiment, in which the rider may break his neck. 
Much better to restrain and conquer them before they get 
head; for if they donot obey, they will be sure to command, you. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE—succeeding to that doctrine 


A| 


Happy the man, | 
the tide of whose passions, like that of the great ocean, is re-| 


| 

PEN—The silent mouthpiece of the mind, which gives 

ubiquity and permanence to the evanescent thought of a mo- 
‘ment. 
PERSECUTION—Disobeying the most solemn injunctions 
of Christianity, under the sham plea of upholding it. How 
admirable the humility of the spiritual persecutor, when he 
kindly condescends to patronire the Deity, to assist Omnisci- 
ence with his counsels, and lend a helping hand to Omnipo- 
tence! In such an attempt, the failure is generally as signal 
as the folly, the cruelty, and the impiety; for martyrs, like 
certain plants, spring up more stubbornly, the more you endea- 
vour to crush and trample them down. ‘The rebound is always 
proportioned to the percussion, the recoil to the discharge. 
To conquer fanaticism, you must tolerate it: the shuttlecock 
of religious difference soon fal]s to the ground, when there are 
no battledores to beat it backwards and forwards. 

Power should never be given to any class, as religionists; 
for morality, and even humanity, are but sorry securities 
against the promptings of that heartless monster, bigotry, 
Hence the danger of what is called an established religion, or, 
in other words, of a religion wielding the sword of the civil 
| magistrate—the source of persecution in all creeds, and all 
ages. ‘It was the state religion of Rome that persecuted the 
| first Christians."—* Who was it that crucitied the Saviour of 
the world for attempting to retorm the religion of his country! 
The Jewish priesthood.—W ho was it that drowned the altars 
of their idols with the blood of Christians, for attempting to 
jabolish Paganism! The Pagan priesthood.—Who was it that 
|persecuted to flames and death those who, in the time of 
| Wickliffe and his followers, laboured to reform the errors of 
|Popery! The Popish priesthood.—W ho was it, and who is it, 
that both in England and in Ireland, since the reformation-- 
, but I check my hand, being unwilling to reflect upon the dead, 
or to exasperate the living.”* 
| ‘It was the state religion in this country that persecuted the 
| Protestants ; and since Protestantism has been established, it 
|is the state religion which has persecuted Protestant dissenters. 

Is this the fault principally of the faith of these Churches, or 
of their alliance with the State! No man can be in doubt for 
jan answer.”f 

| The clergy, indeed, are apt to tell us, that they require zo 
|further favour for their doctrines and discipline, than a fair 
and impartial inquiry ; and this is perfectly true, so long as 


of passive obedience, which was once so strenuously incul-| they are satisfied with the results of the inquiry; but should 
cated, promises to be not less efficient as a public weapon, the contrary be the case, the luckless investigator is liable to 
than the helplessness of woman is often found to be in private be retuted by the Canon Law, and the irresistible arguments 
life. This formidable, though negative power, may be com- of fine, pillory, and imprisonment. This is freedom of inquiry 
pared to a snowball,—the more you push against it, the| with a vengeance ! 
greater it becomes ; it continues giving way betore you, until | 

it finally comes to a stand still, conquers your strength, and) PESSIMISTS—Moral squinters, who being incapable of a 
defies your utmost endeavours to move it. The Quakers| straightforward view, “imagine that penetration is evinced by 
were the first to discover this important secret; the Catholic) universal suspicion and mistrust ; who hope, perhaps, to exait 
tithe-payers of Ireland are now acting upon it; the English | themselves by degrading others ; who discredit every thing that 
dissenters are betaking themselves to it in the question of] is noble, believe all that is base; who would persuade their 
Church-rates ; and it threatens to be the common resort of| hearers, that the pure wholesome temple of moral beauty and 
the whole people, wherever there is a grievance to be re-| virtue, is a lazar-house of noisome corruption and festering 
dressed, for which they are compelled to take the remedy into| abomination. A more false and pestilent treason against hu- 
their own hands. _ nature, a more impious profanation of the divinity of 
goodness that is within us, a more self-condemning calumny 
_PATRIOTISM—Too often the hatred of other countries! upon the world, it is not easy to conceive ; and yet, upon this 
disguised as the love of our own ; a fanaticism injurious to the| paltry, mischievous basis, have weak-headed and bad-hearted 
character, and fatal to the repose of mankind. In the subjects | men, in all ages, not only contrived to obtain a reputation for 
of small states, it is more especially odious, for they must | shrewdness and sagacity, but sometimes have been enabled to 
hate nearly the whole of their fellow-creatures, Were the | distress, with painful misgivings, those nobler spirits, who 
world under the domination of one monarch, patriotism would| would wish to sympathise with fellow-creatures, in the fullness 
bea virtue. Let us view it as under the government of one] of love and charity, and to believe themselves surrounded with 
celestial king ; let us consider the children of our common congenial hearts and kindred souls.” 

Father, whatever be their creed or country, as our brethren, 
and the narrow feeling of patriotism will soon expand into the 
nobler and more exalted principle of an all-embracing human- 
ism. Most delightful is it to contemplate the friendly inter- 
course now in active operation between the people of different 
countries, and more especially between those of France and 
England. There is rapidly springing up a holy alliance of 


PHILANTHROPY—Was not ill-defined by Cicero, when 
he says, alluding to the purposes of man’s creation—*, Ad 
tuendos conservandosque homines, hominem natum esse. 
| Homines hominum causa sunt generati, ut ipsi inter se alii 
\aliis prodesse possint. Hominem, nature obedientem, homini 
nocere non posse.” 





nations, not of kings, and a European public opinion, from 
which the philanthropist may confidently anticipate the con- 
trolling of governments, the diminished frequency of wars, 
the improvement of the human race, and the completion of 
what a benevolent Providence has designed for the destiny of 
man. 

Public opinion, when it has once ascertained its own power, 
will direct, while it seems to obey; as a vessel, while it ap- 
pears to be governed by the elements, is, in fact, compelling 
them to conduct her into the desired port. 





Why was man made with wide-spreading arms, except, a8 
Dryden beautifully supposes— 


“ To satisfy a wide embrace ?” 
The only way we can evince our gratitude to our great 


Creator and Benefactor, for all that he has given us, is to be as 





* Miscellaneous Tracts, by the Bishop of Llandaff, vol. ii. 
+ Dymond’s “Church and the Clergy.” 
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useful as we can to his creatures, and “ to love our neighbour 
as ourselves.” 

“T fear,” said a country curate to his flock—‘ when I ex- 
plained to you in my last charity sermon, that Philanthropy was 
the love of our species, you must have understood me to say 
specie, Which may account for the smallness of the collection. 
You will prove, | hope, by your present contributions, that you 
are no longer labouring under the same mistake.” 


PHYSICIANS—Always cherish a sneaking kindness for 
cooks, as more certain and regular purveyors of patients than 
plague and pestilence; and there is this advantage in their 
advice, that no two of them agree, so that the taste of an inva- 
lid may always be accommodated. ‘“ Are you out of sorts,” 
says Montaigne, “ that your physician has denied you the en- 
joyment of wine, and of your favourite dishes !—Be not uneasy; 
apply to me, and I engage to find you one of equal credit, who 
shall put you under a regimen perfectly opposite to that set- 
tled by your own adviser.” 

Blunt, and even rude, as he sometimes was, our countryman, 
Abernethy, would not have hazarded so unfeeling a speech as 
is recorded of Andrea Baccio, the celebrated Florentine phy- 
sician. Being called on to attend a woman of quality, he felt 
her pulse, and asked her how old she was.—She told him, 
“about four score.”—* And how long would you live?” de- 
manded the surly practitioner, quitting her hand, and making 
the best of his way out of the house. 

Physicians may well smile at the many jokes and malicious 
pleasantries of which they are the butt, for they must share 
the consciousness of their patients, that there is no greater 
benefactor to his species than the successful practitioner. No 
wonder that such men received divine honours in the olden 
times, since they seem to approximate to the attributes of the 
gods.—* Neque enim ulld alid re homines propius ad Deos 
accedunt, quam salutem hominibus dando.” 


PHYSIOGNOMY—Reading the handwriting of nature 
upon the human countenance. If a man’s face, as it is pre- 
tended, be like that of a watch, which reveals without, what 


The biscuits now are wiped and dried, 
When squalling voices utter, 

“ Look! look ! a toad has got astride 
Our only pat of butter !” 


Your solids in a liquid state, 
Your cooling liquids heated, 

And every promised joy by fate 
Most fatally defeated ; 

All, save the serving men are sour’d, 
They smirk, the cunning sinners ! 

Having, before they came, devour’d 
Most comfortable dinners. 


Still you assume, in very spite, 
A grim and gloomy gladness, 
Pretend to laugh—affect delight— 
And scorn all show of sadness.— 
While thus you smile, but storm within, 
A storm without comes faster, 
And down descends in deaf’ning din 
A deluge of disaster. 


Tis sauve qui peut ;—the fruit dessert 
Is fruitlessly deserted, 

And homeward now you all revert, 
Dull, desolate, and dirtied, 

Each gruffly grumbling, as he cyes 
His soaked and sullen brother, 

“ If these are Pic-nic pleasantries, 
Preserve me from another !” 


“PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”—The hero of this popular 
and pious allegory, as has been justly observed by Mr. Dunlop, 
in his * History of Fiction,”—* is a mere negative character, 
without one good quality to recommend him. There is little 
or no display of charity, beneficence, or even benevolence, 
during the whole course of his pilgrimage. The sentiments 
of CurisTIan are narrow and illiberal, and his struggles and 
exertions wholly selfish.” 

In proof of the latter part of this imputation, mark with 





it conceals within, silence itself is no security for our thoughts, 
for a dial tells the hour as well asa clock. If, in addition to 
this self-betrayal, the suggestion of Momus could be realized, 
and a window be placed in our bosoms, so that * he who runs 
may read,” the best of us might well change colour, for many 
a heart would look black when it was read. 


PIC-NIC—The most unpleasant of all parties of pleasure. 


If sick of home and luxuries, 
You want a new sensation, 

And sigh for the unwonted ease 
Of unaccommodation,— 

If you would taste, as amateur, 
And vagabond beginner, 

The paintul pleasures of the poor, 
Get up a Pic-nic dinner. 


Presto! "tis done—away you start, 
All frolic, fun, and laughter, 

The servants and provision cart 
As gaily trotting after. 

The spot is reach’d, when all exclaim 
With many a joyous antic, 

“ How sweet a scene !—I’m glad we came! 
How rural—how romantic !” 


Pity the night was wet !—but what 
Care gipsies and carousers ? 
So down upon the swamp you squat 
In porous Nankeen trousers.— 
Stick to what sticks to you—your seat, 
For thistles round you huddle, 
While nettles threaten legs and feet, 
If shifted from a puddle. 


Half starved with hunger—parch’d with thirst, 
All haste to spread the dishes, 
When lo! ’tis found, the ale has burst 
Amid the loaves and fishes 
Over the pie, a sodden sop, 
The grasshoppers are skipping, 
Each roll’s a sponge, each loaf a mop, 
And all the meat is dripping. — 


Bristling with broken glass, you find 
Some cukes among the bottles, 

Which those may eat who do not mind 
Excoriated throttles. 


what a heartless indiflerence to everything but himself, he 
abandons his wife and family.—-‘* Now he had not run far 
from his own home, but his wife and children, perceiving it, 
began to cry afier him to return, but the man put two fingers 
into his ears, and ran on, crying Life! Life! Eternal Life! 
So he looked not behind him, but fled towards the middle of 
the plain.” 

So uniform are the results of fanaticism, even when engen- 
dered by different views of religion, that a precisely similar 
trait is related of the Catholic, St. Francis Xavier. “It is 
well,” says Sir Walter Scott, speaking of his general cha- 
racter, as given by Dryden, “that our admiration is qualified 
by narrations so shocking to humanity, as the account of the 
Saint passing by the house of his ancestors, the abode of his 
aged mother, on his road to leave Europe for ever, and con- 
ceiving he did God good service in denying himself the 
melancholy consolation of a last farewell."—Life of Dry- 
den, p. 338. 


PLAGIARISTS—Purloiners, who filch the fruit that 
others have gathered, and then throw away the basket. 


PLEASING ALL PARTIES.—This hopeless attempt 
usually ends by pleasing none, for time-servers neither serve 
themselves nor any one else. As the endeavour involves a 
contemptible compromise of principle, it is generally despised 
by the very parties whom we seek to conciliate. What 
opinion can we have of a man who has no opinion of his own? 
—A neutral, we can understand and respect; but a Janus- 
faced double-dealer, who affects to belong to both sides, will 
not be tolerated by either. His fear of giving offence is the 
greatest of all offences. Of this, a ludicrous instance was 
afforded at the time of the riots, in 1780, when every one was 
obliged to chalk “ No Popery” upon the wall of his house, in 
order to protect it from violence.—Delpini, the clown, parti- 
cularly anxious to win “ golden opinions from all sorts of 
men,” since his benefit was close at hand, scrawled upon his 
house, in large letters— No Religion.” 


PLEASURES.—See Will-o’-the-wisp. Some, like the 
horizon, recede perpetually as we advance towards them; 
others, like butterflies, are crushed by being caught. Plea- 
sure unattained, is the hare which we hold in chace, cheered 
on by the ardour of competition, the exhilarating cry of the 
dogs—the shouts of the hunters—the echo of the horn—the 
ambition of being in at the death. Pleasure attained, is the 
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tia 
same hare hanging up in the sportsman’s larder, worthless, |cess in this object! Why, the prudential restraint which 
disregarded, despised, dead. : prevents improvident matches, is in full operation throughout 
The keenest pleasures of an unlawful nature are poisoned the whole of the middling and upper Classes, without bein 
by a lurking seli-reproach, ever rising up to hiss at us, like a|felt as an oppression, and without any increase of immorality, 
snake amid the flowers— |Even if their temporary celibacy were to increase one vice of 
ithe lower orders, it would diminish fifty others, by improvin 
\their circumstances, and removing the temptations of want 
‘and destitution. Pauperism is the hot-bed of crime, and good 
|circumstances are the best security for good conduct. 
while there is a secret consolation, even in the heaviest cala-| 
mity, if we feel that it has not been incurred by ourown! POPULARITY—The brightness of a falling star,—the 
misconduct. Upon this subject the great and golden rule is, | fleeting splendour of a rainbow,—the bubble that is sure to 
so to enjoy present, as that they may not interfere with future burst by its very inflation. The politician who, in these 


oe 


medio de fonte Jeporum, 
Surgit aliquid amari ;” 





pleasures. Burns has happily compared sensual pleasure to 


“ Snow that falls upon a river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever.” 


POETRY.—The music of thought conveyed to us in the 
music of Janguage:—the art of embalming intellectual beauty, 
a process which threatens to be speedily enrolled, together 
with the Egyptian method of immortalizing the body, among 
the sciences which are lost. 

The harmony of the works of nature is the visible poetry of 
the Almighty, emblazoned on the three-leaved book of earth, 
sea, and sky. 

If Hayley could talk, even in his days, of—“ the cold blank 
bookseller’s rhyme-freezing face,’ what would he say in ours, 
when we have seen Crabbe, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
condemned to an involuntary silence; Moore, the first lyrical 
writer of the age, “ vir nulla non donandus lauru,” one whose 
very soul is poetry, driven to the ungenial toil of Biography; 
and Southey, not only necessitated to waste his fine poetical 
talents and kindly feelings in the fierce arena of criticism 
and politics, but absolutely obliged to consult the public taste, 
or rather the total want of it, by discontinuing the Laureate 
odes! 

Absurd as it was to expect a rational answer from T. H., 
I ventured to ask him how it came that all our best poets 
were obliged to write prose!—‘ Because poetry is prose- 
scribed,” was his reply. 


POINT—One good one.. So various are the estimates 
formed of us by our fellow-creatures, that there never, per- 
haps, existed an individual, however unpraiseworthy, who 
was not acknowledged to have one good point in his charac- 
ter, though it by no means follows, that this admission is 
always to be taken as a compliment. A gentleman, travel- 
ling on a Sunday, was obliged to stop, in order to replace one 
of his horse’s shoes. The farrier was at church; but a vil- 
lager suggested, that if he went on to Jem Harrison's forge, he 
would probably be found at home. This proved to be true, 
when the rustic who liad led the horse to the spot exclaimed— 
“ Well, I must say that for Jem—for it is the only good point 
about him—he do never go to church !” 


POLITENESS—of the person exhibits itself in elegance 
of manners, and a strict adherence to the conventional torms 
and courtesies of polished life. Politeness of the heart con- 
sists in an habitual benevolence, and an absence of selfishness 
in our intercourse with society of all classes. Each of these 
may exist without the other. 


POOR LAWS*—Premiums upon idleness and improvi-| 


dence—reversing the moralising effect of the prudential re- 
straints, and of the domestic affections, as devised for the 
welfare of society by the wisdom of God, through the instru- 
mentality of a demoralising system, invented by the folly ot 
man. Our poor laws, mn a the industrious support the 
indolent, the moral the profligate, and the prudent the impro- 
vident, are not only dissuasions from good, but stimulants, to 
evil, by encouraging selfishness, recklessness, and inconside- 
rate marriages, and thus perpetuating pauperisin, misery, and 
vice. This mischievous system tends inevitably to impoverish 
the rich, without enriching the poor; but in the harm thus 
done to both classes, the latter are by far the greatest suffer- 
ers,—their industry being paralysed, their affections seared, 
their minds demoralised, and their poverty confirmed. 

What cruelty! exclaims some sanctimonious anti-Malthu- 
sian, to discourage the marriages of the lower orders, and 
what scandalous immorality would be the consequence of suc- 





* How far the author might have modified this article, had he 
lived to witness the reeent modification of the Poor Laws, it is im. 
possible to way — Ee 


junatic times, hopes to adapt himself to all the changes of 
public opinion, should qualify for the task, by attempting to 
|make a pair of stays for the moon, which assumes a new form 
and figure every night. 


POPULATION.—The proportion between the sexes seems 
to be governed by a general and permanent law, which, 
doubtless, keeps them at the standard best adapted for human 
happiness. Wherever accurate registers are kept, we know 
that the number of males born exceeds the females; the ratio 
being between fifteen to fourteen, and twenty-five to twenty- 
four. In England and Wales, from 1810 to 1820, they were 
as sixteen to fifteen, very nearly the same as in France. 
And yet, partly owing to the greater longevity of females— 
to the loss of male life in the military and naval service, or in 
unwholesome manufactures,—to emigration, and other cir- 
cumstances, it is found, throughout Europe, that the females 
exceed the males. In this uniformity of the laws of popula 
tion, we behold a new and gratifying proof of a superintend- 
ing Providence—of a common Father, who, making no dis- 
tinctions of clime or religion, of rank or station, subjects the 
whole family of mankind to the same paternal control. 


POSSIBLE.—In order to effect the utmost possible, we 
must be careful not to throw away our strength in straining 
after the impossible, and the unattainable, lest we exemplify 
the fable of the dog and the shadow. “Search not into the 
things above thy strength.” 


| 
} 


“Sors tua mortalis; non est mortale quod optas. 


POSTHUMOUS GLORY—A revenue payable to our 
ghosts; an ignis fatuus; an exhalation arising from the ashes 
and corruption of the body; the glow-worm of the grave; a 
Jack-o'-lantern, of which a skeleton is the Jack, and the lan- 
tern a dark one; protracted oblivion; the short twilight that 
survives the setting of the vital sun, and is presently quenched 
in the darkness of night. ‘ Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,” 
may be said of our fame, as well as of our frame: one is buried 
very soon after the other. When the rattling earth is cast 
upon our coffin, it sends up a hollow sound, which, after a few 
faint echoes, dies, and is buried in oblivious silence. That 
fleeting noise is our posthumous renown. Living glory is the 
advantage of being known to those whom you don't know;— 
posthumous glory is enjoying a celebrity from which you can 
derive no enjoyment, and enabling every puppy in existence 
to feel his superiority over you by repeating the old dictum, 
that a living dog is better than a dead lion, or by quoting from 
— I like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter 

rath!” 


| 
' 


| POSTS and PLACES.—It was a complaint of D'Alem- 
bert. that men so completely exhausted their industry in can- 
vassing for places, as to have none left for the performance of 
their duties. Query—Have public men improved in this 
respect since the days of D’Alembert! 


POVERTY.—To the generous-minded, it is the greatest 
evil of a narrow fortune that they must sometimes taste the 
humiliation of receiving, and can rarely enjoy the luxury ¢ 
conferring benefits. None can feel for the poor so well as the 
poor, and none, therefore, can so well appreciate the painful: 
ness of being unable to relieve the distress with which they 
#0 keenly sympathise. 

Riches, it was once observed, only keep out the single ¢ 
of poverty. True! was the reply—but how much goo! 
they let in! Whatever may be the talents of a poor ma 
they will not have their fair share of influence; for few © 
respect the understanding that i of so little advantage to 
owner, and still fewer is the number of thase who w 
the abilities that have made a fool rich, Nevertheless, ther 
are many chances in thvour of the euflerers under ime 
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»even where it is most due, though we sometimes claim it the|looks one way and rows another. 
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sity ; for, if Necessity be the mother of Invention, Poverty is|an opinion for a principle, or a truth, and thus running the 
the father of Industry; and the child of such parents has a|risk of perpetuating error, by making another man’s folly the 
much better prospect of achieving honours and distinction| guide of your wisdom. Had the precedent of one age always 
than the rich man’s son. Chief Justice Kenyon once said to} been a rule for the next, the world would have been station- 
a wealthy friend, who asked his opinion as to the probable|ary, and we should never have emerged from barbarism. If 
success of his son at the Bar, “ Let him spend his own for-| this slavish adherence to former decisions gave us a fixed and 
tune forthwith; marry, and spend his wife’s, and then he may | immutable system, there would be some compensation for its 
be expected to apply with energy to his profession. teing a wrong one; but the glorious uncertainty of the law, 

' based as it is upon precedent, has passed into a byeword. A 
PRACTICE—Does not always make perfect. Curran,|weathercock, even when it has become so rusty that it will 
when told by his physician, that he seemed to cough with|not traverse, may occasionally point in the right direction; 
more difficulty, replied, “ That is odd enough, for I have|but one that hangs so loosely as to be perpetually shuffling 
been practising all night.” and veering, without reference to the quarter whence the 
wind blows, can only serve to puzzle and mislead. 










































































PRAISE—That which costs us nothing, and which we 
are, nevertheless, the most unwilling to bestow upon others, 





PRECEPT—without example, is like a waterman who 
What avails the know- 
tnore fur ourselves, the less we deserve it; not reflecting that|ledge of good and evil, if we do what we ought to avoid, and 
the breath of self-eulogy soils the face of the speaker, even as|avoid what we ought todo! A direction post may point out 
the censer is dimmed by the smoke of its own perfume. the right road, without being obliged to follow it; but human 
Which of us would desiderate the expressive silence re-| finger posts, especially teachers and preachers, have not the 
commended by Scaliger as the most appropriate compliment|same privilege. When a inan’s life gives the lie to his 
to Virgil! “De Virgilio nunquam loquendum ; nam omnes | tongue, we naturally believe the former, rather than the lat- 
omnium laudes superat.” Few people thank you for praising|ter. Pharisaical professions are but as a tinkling cymbal; 
the qualities they really possess; to win their hearts, you|we cannot listen patiently to the voice of the hypocrite, 
must eulogise those in which they are deficient. As this is|charm he never so wisely ; but there is a silent eloquence in 
the most subtle of all flattery, so is it the most acceptable. | the morality of a whole life, that is irresistible. Precept and 
In general, we have little reason to be grateful to those who| example, like the blades of a pair of scissors, are admirably 
speak the strict truth of us, and we are the more bound to ac-|adapted to their end, when conjoined: separated they lose 
knowledge the kindness of those who flatter us by agreeable|the greater portion of their utility. Tertullian says, that 
falsehoods. Stratonice, the bald wife of Seleucus, gave six|even our writings blush when our actions do not correspond 
hundred crowns to a poet, who extolled the beauty and pro-| with them. Ought not this inconsistency rather to produce a 
fusion of her hair. One thing I would counsel to authors—| contrary effect, and to prevent our writings from being read ? 
never to make any allusion to themselves. If from sheer mo-| He who teaches what he does not perform, may be com- 
desty, they speak disparagingly of their own works, their| pared to a sun-dial on the front of a house, which instructs the 
averments are set down for gospel ; if they assume the small-| passenger, but not the tenant. “ Equidem beatos puto,” says 
est modicum of merit, their claim is cited as an instance of| Pliny, “ quibus Deorum munere datum est, aut facere scri- 
inordinate vanity. Silence is sapience. benda, aut legenda scribere ; beatissimos veré quibus utrim- 
The best praise which you can bestow on an author, or an|que. Happy are they to whom the gods have given the 
artist, is to show that you have studied and understand his| power, either to perform actions worthy to be recorded, or 
works. When Augustin Caracci pronounced a long dis-|to write things worthy to be read: happier still are they in 
course in honour of the Laocoon, all were astonished that his} whom both powers are united.” 
brother Annibal said nothing of that celebrated chef-d’-euvre. 
Divining their thoughts, the latter took a piece of chalk, and) PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN—whose early intellectual 
drew the group against the wall as accurately as if he had it|developement is often the harbinger of a premature decay, 
before his eyes; a silent panegyric, which no rhetoric could|may be compared to Pliny’s Amygdala, or almond tree, of 
have surpassed. | which the early buds and immature fruits were cut off by the 
“Our praise of beginners,” says Rochefoucauld, “ often| frosts of spring. 
proceeds trom our envy of those who have already succeeded.” 
This is a secret well known to critics; but they do not seem 
to be aware that sincerely to praise merit is, in some degree, 
to share it. 














PRESS—The steam engine of moral power, which, di- 
rected by the spirit of the age, will eventually crush impos- 
ture, superstition, and tyranny. The liberty of the press is 
the true measure of all other liberty, for all freedom without 

PRAYER-BOOKS—answer many useful purposes, besides| this must be merely nominal. To stifle the nascent thought, 
that of being carefully laid on the drawing-room table every |is a moral infanticide, a treason against human nature. What 
Sunday morning. Were it not for these little manuals, peo-|can a man call his own, if his thought does not belong to him ? 
ple would have nothing to hold before their faces at church,| King Hezekias is the first recorded enemy to the liberty of 
when they are gaping, or ogling their neighbours, or quizzing | the press: he suppressed a book which treated of the virtues 
a new bonnet in the next pew. But the most appropriate, |of plants, for fear it should be abused, and engender maladies; 
praiseworthy, and important object to which a prayer-book|a shrewd and notable reason, well worthy of a modern Attor- 
can be applied, is its enabling you to afford incontestible proof) ney-general. 
that you keep a man-servant, when you enter the house of ; a 
God to forswear the pomps and vanities of this wicked world.| PRIDE.—* My brethren,” said Swift in a sermon, “ there 
I have known ladies of all ages who could carry, for any dis-|are three sorts of pride—of birth, of riches, and of talents. I 
tance, a pet poodle, weighing twenty-nine pounds and twelve shall not now speak of the latter, none of you being liable to 
ounces; but I have seldom known a female of any age who, | that abominable vice.” 
having a man-servant, could carry a prayer-book, weighing| If we add to our pride, what we cut off from less favourite 
four ounces and four pennyweights, from the church-door to} faults, we are merely taking our errors out of one pocket to 
the door of her pew. As there is a great inconvenience in) put them into another. 
crowding the aisles with lacqueys, going and returning, both) 











at the commencement and the end of service, | would propose 
that all ladies should either carry their own prayer-books, or 
lock them up in their pews; and that those who are entitled 
to that pious distinction, should have a large label upon their 
backs, inscribed, “1 keep a footman.” By this measure we 
should avoid the inconvenience of which | have complained, 
while the fair label-bearers, carrying their footman at their 
back, instead of having him always in their head, would still 
obtain due credit for that Christian humility and devout sense 
of the proper objects of church-going, which are so clearly 
evidenced by the display of a handsome man, in 4 hand«ame 
blue livery, with crested buttons, crimeon collar and facings, 
tufted shoulder knots, long worsted tags, and silken tassels! 


PRECEDENT—euthority of Substituting « deca oF 


PRIESTHOOD.—When the word of God, chained up in 
the Latin tongue, was a sealed book to the public; when the 
mere ability to read entitled a man to the privilegium clericale; 
when the nation, steeped in ignorance, and consequently in 
superstition, looked up to the clergy as the means ot salvation, 
and the sole depositary of that learning and knowledge which 
are always worldly power; we can understand why their 
authority should be almost unlimited, and little marvel, that, 
like all despotiam, it should be grossly abused. The laws, of 
which the clergy then had the chief enactment, having exempt- 
ed them from almost every personal duty, they attempted a 
total exemption from almost every secular tie. “ But, as the 
overflowing of waters,” «ays Sir Edward Coke, “doth many 
times make the river to lose ite proper channel, eo, in times 
past, ceclesiastical persons, seeking to extend thew liberties 
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bapent their due bounds, lost those which of right belonged to 
m.” 


Of these perversions and usurpations the most grievous were 
abolished by the Reformation; which, however, effectually 
—— for the corraption, and final unpopularity of the 

harch, when it bequeathed to it a spiritual nobility, tithes, 
pluralities, wealthy sinecures, and non-residence. In morals, 
piety, and learning, the clergy, as a body, are not only unex- 
ceptionable, bat most exemplary ; and yet, in the most reli- 
— country in the world, they are confessedly not so popu- 

r as they ought to be. Why! Because, instead of being 
a-head of the people, as has always hitherto been the case, 
they are only on a par with them in general information, and 
occasionally behind them in the desire of improvement, in 
liberality, and in the spirit of the age, the only articles whereof 
some of their body do not seem anxious to take tithe. This cen- 
sure must not be passed without excepting many distinguished 
individuals, to whose enlightened views the writer is proud to 
do justice. A substitution for the obnoxious tithes, and a re- 
form of the Church abuses, may restore to the clergy all their 
lost influence and poptlarity, nor yet encroach upon that de- 
cent and sufficing provision, beneath which, or above which, 
no minister can long preserve the respect-of his flock. Upon 
the aggregate property of the Church none seek to make 
inpoad, but all must feel that it would be much better secured 
by a more equal distribution, and by a timely reform, which, 
in order to ensure its friendly spirit, ought to emanate from the 
Church itself. 


PRIMOGENITURE—Disinheriting a whole unoffending 
family, in order that the accident of an accident, viz., the eldest 
son of an eldest son, very possibly the last in merit, though the 
first in birth, may be endowed with the patrimony of his 
brothers and sisters, each of whom may exclaim— 


“Sum pauper, non culpa mea, sed culpa parentum, 
Qui me fratre meo non genuere prius.” 


Equally opposite to nature, reason, morality, and sound policy, 
this barbarous remnant of the doctrine which maintains the 
many to be made for the few, not the few for the many, has 
been a pregnant source of private as well as public corruption. 
The father whose estate is entailed has lost much of his moral 
influence over his childrén, being equally unable to reward 
the duty and affection of the juniors, or to control and punish 
the excesses of his heir, whose independence too often occa- 
sions himto be prematurely extravagant, profligate, and unfi- 
lial. Numerous and notorious are the family feuds thus engen- 
dered, for Primogeniture destroys all the ties of consanguinity. 
An observant foreigner has noticed, that the English ‘aristo- 
cracy, generally alienated from their eldest son, dote, never- 
theless, on their eldest grandson, because they see in him an 
avenger of their wrongs, and the future tormenter of him by 
whom they themselves have been tormented. What a revolt- 
ing picture of perverted affection ! 

or are the social and fraternal feelings less distorted. 
With what a calm heartlessness will an elder son, rolling in 
wealth and luxury, see his brothers struggling with poverty, 
nor feel himself bound to offer them the Teast assistance! “TI 
must live,” sorrowfully exclaimed a poor cadet, when soliciting 
a small loan from the heir of a rich family. “Je n’en vois pas 
la nécessité,” was the brother’s reply; and his unfeeling re- 
jection of the suit was abundantly justified by that law of Pri- 
mogeniture, which has completely superseded the law of na- 
ture. So much for its corrupting effects upon private life. 

That it is not less demoralising in a public point of view, 
is established by the fact, that our aristocracy, for ages past, 
have had no other means of providing for their younger 
sons, than by making them state paupers, and procuring 
them pensions, sinecures, civil or military appointments, and 

laces in the colonies or the Church; so that they have a 
ee interest in upholding abuses of every description, and 
in monopolizing for their own order, and by an undue influence, 
those employments which ought to be open to merit, and to 
candidates of every class. hat can we then expect from an 
unreformed House of Lords? Primogeniture, as a constitu- 
ent element of nobility, begins in injustice, continues by ac- 
quiescence, and is perpetuated by habit, until at last, the hoar 
abuse shakes the gray hairs of antiquity at us, and gives itself 
out for the wisdom of ages. 

“Tt is a fact highly honourable to the character of the 
French nation, that when De Villele attempted to revive the 
‘ droit d’ainesse,’ there were amongst the numerous petitioners 
against the measure, the names of many who would have 
benefited by the change, but who paid less regard to their 


own interest than to the suggestions of natural affection. 
They were too noble-minded to barter the rights and honour 
of their brothers for wealth or worldly distinction. The same 
feelings of justice and generosity have distinguished the 
citizens of Virginia, where, when the paternal estate has 
been bequeathed entire to the eldest son, he has frequently 
been known to divide it equally among his brothers and 
sisters. In both these cases an opposite conduct would have 
been censured by public opinion, and would have incurred a 
degree of odium which is to be found in those countries only 
where the natural instinct of justice is not perverted by 
luxury, and the sympathies and charities of life are pure 
and unsullied. ow different is the picture which the 
mother country would present to the eye of the indignant 
North American! The portions of our younger nobility, 
like the wages of our peasantry, are made out of a poor- 
rate; pride and poverty are encouraged by the same policy, 
and the gentleman and the labourer are equally paupers.” 
—Englishman’s Magazine. 

It has been urged, that the abolition of primogeniture and 
entail would rapidly pauperise the land, by its continual sub- 
division into smal! allotments. But it is already pauperised, 
where it is not fattened into disease; for the few are as 
much too rich, as the many are too poor; and if that be the 
best system which confers the greatest happiness upon the 
greatest number, a more equal distribution of the general 
wealth would surely be an improvement for all. The fine 
arts might suffer, for want of wealthy patrons ; but the useful 
arts would receive an impulse from the greater diffusion of 
competency; and what would be gained in the latter di- 
rection might we'l atone for the loss in the former. - A nation 
may pay too dear for the arts. It is, doubtless, fine to talk 
of an Augustan era, and Augustus himself was said to boast 
that he had found Rome of brick, and left it of marble; but 
if he had added, as in truth he might, that he had found 
Rome free, and had left it enslaved, what patriot would not 
have felt the city dishonoured by its architectural honours ? 

The constant reports, in our papers, of Jaw-suits between 
relations, mostly originating in the unjust system of Primoge- 
niture, reminds one of Malherbe, when he was reproached for 
being always at law with his family. ‘“ With whom, then,” 
he asked, “* would you have me be at variance? The Turks 
and Muscovites will not quarrel with me.” 

It was well said by one whose elder brother, a dissolute and 
unhappy man, had been vaunting the extent of the family 
estate—‘“ I should envy you for what you have, did I not pity 
you for what you are.” The same, when once walking with 
his senior, suddenly seized his arms, hurried him on, and ex- 
claimed, with a look of pretended alarm—* Away! away ! 
your life is in danger—save_ me from'the entailed estate !” 
—at thé same time pointing toa board set up in an old gravel- 
pit, with the following inscription—* Any one may shoot 
rubbish here.” ‘'T. H. is made responsible for the truth of 
this anecdote, though it may possibly be as old as the vene- 


rable Josephus Molitor. 


PROMULGATION—The most essential part of a law, 
and one, nevertheless, which is the most completely neglected, 
hundreds and thousands of poor wretches having been punished 
under enactments of whose existence they were utterly ig- 
norant. ‘ You are rather hard upon the canine race, unless 
they can read,” said a foreigner, “ for I see written up in 
various places, “ All dogs found in these grounds will be 
shot.” Our laws are still harder upon the human race, for, 
though the quadrupeds cannot read, we presume them to have 
owners who can, and who will keep them out of danger; 
whereas the biped, even if he be able to spell, has no warn- 
ing set up to put him on his guard,—and if he cannot, has no 
pastor or master who will apprise him of his danger. We 
have declared it illegal to set steel traps, and spring-guns in 
unenclosed grounds; and yet we thickly plant those mur- 
derous weapons, under the name of Acts of Parliament, in 
the highways and thoroughfares, heeping the people in the 
dark, as if on purpose to entrap the greater number of them. 
It has been objected, that they would not understand the 
Acts if they were placed before their eyes. Then they are 
not bound to obey them. Reason, justice, and humanity pro- 
claim, that no enactment, especially a penal one, can be 
obligatory if it be utterly unintelligible. The barbarous jar- 

n in which they are now written, should make way for 

revity. and plain English. It might be well if a summary 
or digest of every law affecting the people were printed for 
circulation, and affixed to every church door. It might be 
better still, if every clergyman were obliged to recapitulate 
and comment upon it from the pulpit. € are not always 
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sure that, by expounding the laws of God, the preacher can 
show us the way to heaven; but by explaining the laws of 
man, there is little doubt that he might prove a very valuable 
guide to the poor in their earthly pilgrimage. 


PROPHECIES—the—were never meant as a Moore’s 
Almanac, or as riddles for every blind C&dipus to guess at; 


rainy day comes, for which over-cautious niggards have 
been long providing, Fortune often delights to take them 
by the head and shoulders, afd thrust them into the middle 
of the shower. ; 

When thus limited to self-interest, prudence is inferior to 
the instinct of animals, which is sometimes generous and 
disinterested. Calculation, the first attribute of Reason, 


and yet a = rarely passes withdut some new version of|should never render us incapable of the first of the virtues 


the Book of Revelations, ingeniously adapted to the gazettes 
and current events of the period, by the half-crazy enthusiasts 
who seem to have succeeded to the old dabblers in judicial 
astrology. Vanity and self-love persuade these modern seers, 
not only that the era to which they belung—that insignificant 
and fleeting point of time called the present—must be the all- 
important one shadowed forth by the inspired writers, but that 
they must be the chosen instruments to establish the connexion 
between the Apocalypse and last Saturday's newspaper. 
This year’s expounder regularly falsifies the last, but, as 


“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 


new ones constantly arise, who being, if possible, still more 
peremptory and still more wrong than their predecessors, en- 
tangle themselves with the first little horn, and the second 
little horn, and are generally left in a dilemma between the 
two. 

This gipsy-like irreverence should be discountenanced by 
all sober Christians. The Apostle tells us that—* the things 
of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God :”—and ‘it 
cannot be for edification to see the interpreters warring with 
eaci other, as well as with the sacred volume, and thus en- 
couraging the scoffer, while they bewilder the devout in- 
quirer. 


PROSELYTISM—Self-love, seeking to make converts to 
our own opinion, disguised as the love of God, seeking to 
win votaries to the true faith. If all religions were to be en- 
gaged in this pursuit, and all have an equal right, the crusades 
would be renewed, and the whole world would soon become 
an arena for theological strife. 

A Frenchwoman, who had married a Lutheran, made an 
offer to her patron Saint, for the purpose of procuring her 
husband’s conversion to Catholicism. While she was waiting 
the effect of her prayers and donations, the good man fell sick 
and died, upon which the grateful wife exclaimed—* Ah! 
there is no Saint like the holy St. Catherine. She has 
graciously given me even more than I asked!” 

A traveller, who had resided some time in Southern 
Africa, being asked whether the missionaries had been suc- 
cessful in civilizing the natives, replied—* So much so, that I 
have known hundreds of negroes, who thought no more of 
lying, drinking, or swearing, than-any European whatever.” 


PROSPERIT Y— indurates ; adversity intenerates. The 


—a sacrifice of self. The head must not be allowed to 
predominate over the heart. An expansive humanism, which 
is only a more enlarged calculation, would confirm the 
Scripture injunction, and teach us to love our neighbour 
as ourself. 

Over-caution and over-preparation not seldom defeat their 
own object. Washington Irving tells us of a Dutchman, 
who, having to leap a ditch, went back three miles, that he 
might have a good run at it, and found himself so completely 
winded, when he arrived at it again, that he was obliged 
to sit down on the wrong side to recover his breath. Reculer 
pour mieux sauter is only advisable when the 2 spe 
bears a due proportion to the thing to be perform 

All, however, must admire the prudence and caution of the 
banker’s clerk in America, in giving evidence on a trial for 
forgery. ‘* When I do hold the check this way, it do look 
slick like the handwriting of Malachi Hudson;—when I do 
hold it that way, it’s not at all like Malachi’s signature, so 
that upon the whole I should say it’s about middling.” 


PUBLIC OPINION.—Is a river which digs its own bed. 
We may occasionally moderate or quicken its course, but it is 
very difficult to alter it. 


PUFFING—A species of cozenage and trickery much re- 
sorted to by the venders of quack medicines, blacking, novels, 
and other trash, for the purpose.of gulling the public and 
cajoling them into a purchase of their wares. The abettors 
of this derogatory practice maintain that, so far as literature 
is concerned, it is an act of self-defence against the abuse of 
Reviews.—* What!” they exclaim, “is a bane to exist 
without its antidote? are malevolence, scurrility, perversion, 
and all the captious chicaneries of corrupt hypercriticism, to 
have undisputed possession of the literary field? are authors, 
ex necessitate, such nefarious felons as not to be allowed 
benefit of clergy? Nature, where she plants a vegetable 
poison, generally provides an antidote, so in the world 
she causes sympathies to spring up by the side of antipathies. 
Extremes, moreover, have an inherent tendency towards each 
other; the pessimist makes the optimist: and thus it is that 
the unfairness, the bitterness, the rancour of reviewers have 
generated those much more excusable failings, if such they 
may be termed, of superlative, fulsome, high-flown pane- 
rics.” 
oy. Be it observed, that in all these mutual malpractices, 
acting and re-acting with aggravated effect upon each other, the 





human heart is like a featherbed—it must be roughly handled, 
well shaken, and exposed to a variety of turns, to prevent its 
becoming hard and knotty. Not without good reason does 
our liturgy instruct us to pray for divine protection “ in the 
hour of wealth,” for Satan, 


“ —. wiser than before, 
Now tempts by making rich, not making poor :” 


and our dangers and trials invariably increase with our pros- 
perity. Then comes the withering discovery that opulence 
is not happiness, for the shadows that surround us are in- 
variably the darkest when the sun of our fortune shines the 
most brightly. Very often, too, we are only the more ridi- 
culous, as well as unhappy, for being tossed in Fortune’s 
blanket, and elevated above the heads of our fellows, a pro- 
cess which often turns our own. It matters little to be worth 
money, if we are worth nothing else. 


PROVINCIALISM.—There is a provincialism of mind 
as well as of accent—a nationality of counties. Manners 
make the man, and localities tend to*make the manners. 
The character of a whole people may be homogeneous, though 
compounded of many opposite ingredients; as spirit and 


water, sugar and acid, are necessary to the integrity of| 


punch, 


author has no share; he has parted with his copyright, has no 
interest in the conflict, and can find no more pleasure in being 
made the shuttlecock between the black and white battledore, 
than would a well-dressed gentleman in oa alternately 
jostled by a miller and a chimney-sweeper. Philautical hy- 
perboles are not less ridiculous and offensive than vain, for we 
may be assured that the more we speak of ourselves in super- 
latives, the more will others speak of us in diminutives; and 
the less we put ourselves forward, the more will the public 
be disposed toadvance us.— Prefulgebant Cassius et us 
eo ipso quod eorum effigies non visebantur,’ says Tacitus.” 

It must be confessed that the publisher, when, by constant 
puffing, he spreads and diffuses the leaves of his favourite book, 
and purifies the peccant humours of the critical world, has 
before him the example of nature, who, by a similar process, 
unfolds the vegetable leaves, and disperses the foulness and 
ill-humours of the atmosphere. Even should the amiable en- 
comiast undesignedly bring grist to his own mill, surely he is 
not more culpable than the miller, who confessedly lives by 
puffs, and yet pursues his avocation without impeachment : 
so true is it that one man may steal a horse, while another 
must not look over the hedge! Both evils will work out their 
own cure, and puffing the most speedily, if there be any truth 
in the dictum, that 


“ Praise undeserved is censure in disguise ;” 


PRUDENCE.—Is of relative merit, according to its degree |or, that 


and the necessity for its exercise. It should.no more be = 


minently noticeable in the conduct of a prosperous man, 


prudery in the demeanour of a virtuous woman. When the 


cules, 
Sinee nothing blackens like the ink of fools.” 





PART 11.—no. 47. 


__.* A vile encomium doubly ridi 
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Sheridan, in “ The Critic,” has described the puff-collusive, 
which is not yet by any means extinct :— 

“ If booksellers, now-a-days, do not venture to recommend 
their publications upon the ground of their indelicacy, they 
seruple not to attract readers by openly setting forth the 
personality and scandalous nature of the work they are puffing, 
thus etwring to a yice which is the stigma m—~ opprobrium 
of the day, adducing as a merit that which ought to condemn 
the book with every right-thinking and right-feeling reader, 


and perverting public morals by an unblushing substitution of 


for right. ‘ That’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in him that uses it. Ob, reform it altogether!” 


PUN—A verbal equivocation. If the highest legitimate 
wit be only a play upon ideas; why may we not tolerate a 
play upon words, which are the signs of ideas? Such a recre- 
ation is at least dabbling in the elements of wit, whereas a 
starch and formal gravity is an evidence of nothing but dul- 
ness. It is much easier to condemn a good pun than to make 
one, and Dr. Johnson evinced his envy rather than his con- 
tempt, when. he associated punsters and pick-pockets.—We 
are seldom angry with that which we really despise. 


PUNISHMENTS—being meant for prevention, not re- 
venge, should be so regulated—“ ut pena ad paucos, metus 
ad omnes perveniat.”—W ise is that maxim which says, “ Non 
minus turpe + multa supplicia, medico multa 
Sunera ;” and yet we have only lately made the discovery in 
a that hanging is the very worst use that a man can 

it to. 

me writers have thought that the state should be not less 
solicitous to recompense good deeds, than to punish evil ones; 
but, perhaps, it is better not to disturb the moralising impres- 
sion, that virtue is its own best reward. The noblest actions 
too, would instantly become liable to a tainting suspicion of 
motives, if the virtues were to be scheduled, and remunerated 
according to a fixed tariff. Experience has shown us to what 
infamous purposes the rewards for the apprehension of male- 
factors have been perverted by trading informers, and other 
dealers in blood money. 

Disproportionate punishments are attended with five evils: 
they deter prosecutors from coming forward—they draw 
attention to the crime—awaken pity for the criniinal—excite 
hatred of the law—and occasion the magnitude of the temp- 
= to offence to be measured by the magnitude of the pu- 
nishment. 


PURITANISM—The innocence of the vicious—external 
sanctimony, assumed as a cover for internal laxity. When- 
ever we smell musk or other pungent perfumes, we may fairly 
suspect that the wearer must have some strong effluvium to 
conquer; and where we observe a Pharisaical display of 
pru ery and piety, we shall seldom err in pronouncing that it 
1s the disguise of some wolf in sheep’s clothing. A nice-man, 
according to Swift, is a man of nasty ideas; and a pretender 


to superior purity will often be found much dirtier than his 


neighbours. Some of these Pharisees will occasionally betray 
themselves by over-acting their part. “I never saw such an 
indelicate gentleman as that at the opposite house!” ex- 
claimed a young female saint, “ he must have seen that I did 
not choose to pull down the blind, and yet he has been 
watching me the whole time I have been changing my dress.” 
Two damsels, of the same puritanical stamp, encountering Dr. 
Johnson, shortly after the publication of his Dictionary, com- 
plimented him on his having omitted all the gross and objec- 
tionable words. ‘ What, my dears!” said the doctor, “ have 
you been looking out for them already ?”’ 


PURGATORY—One of the few inventions of priestcraft 
that almost deserves to be true; for a medium was wanting 
between the.two extremes of perdition and salvation. Infinite 


and eternal torment for offences committed in a few brief 


years of existence, appeared so irreconcileable with the divine 
attributes, that purgatory, as an intermediate and terminable 
state of punishment, was invented at a ve 
the Church, Harmless and reconciling in theory, it soon 
became practically perverted by the clergy into a device for 
the extortion of mass-money, under the pretext of shorteni 
its duration. Had this abuse been corrected, and the sup 
benefits of tory extended equally to the poor and the 
rich, our Church Reformers would, perhaps, have done well 
to leave this consolatory doctrine as they found it. Jt may 
not have the clear warranty of Scripture, but how much did 
they leaye untouched, which was equally unsanctioned by 
divine authority! Quevedo, in his Visions, tells us, that an old. 


ry early period of 


Spanish nobleman once met his coachman in purgatory, when 
the latter exclaimed—“O master, master! what can ever 
have brought so good a catholic as you into this miserable 
place !—* Ah, my worthy Pedro! I am justly punished for 
spoiling that reprobate son of mine. But you, who were ever 
such a sober, steady, well-conducted man, what can have 
brought you hither ?’— Ah, master, master!” snivelled 
Pedro, “ I am brought here for being the father of that repro- 
bate son of yours !” 


QUAKER.— If external rites,” Archbishop Tillotson 
affirms, “ have eat out the heart of religion in the Church of 
Rome, religion should seem to have made the deepest im- 
pression on the Quakers, who are the most averse from exter- 
nal ceremonies and observances, and are therefore hated by 
the formalists of all churches.” That no honours might 
be wanting to this truly Christian sect, they have been digni- 
fied by the abuse of Cobbett, who, in allusion to their dress, 
and their rejection of the ceremony of baptism, terms them, 
in ror Billingsgate, “a set of unbaptized, buttonless black- 
guards!” 4 

Many have admired and eulogised the mild creed, the uni- 
versal charity, the fraternal love, the well-directed industry, 
the moral rectitude, the commercial probity, the strict vera- 
city, the general amiability, of these religionists, among whom 
are to be found no malefactors, no beggars, no infamous mem- 
bers of any sort, and who imagine that they best prove them- 
selves to be good Christians, by being good subjects, good 
neighbours, good men. But how indiscreet, how dangerous, 
nay, how immoral, is such eulogy! What! can we forget 
that they arrogantly presume to be pious and virtuous, with- 
out paying tithes; that they dare to have a church, not 
only without sacraments, but even without a priesthood ; and 
that they constitute the best organised and most harmonious 
religious society in the world, not only without a spiritual 
aristocracy, but even without a head? What profanation, 
too, that they should consider marriage a simple civil, con- 
tract, should solemnize it as such, and yet never offer to the 
public a single instance of adultery or divorce! What a pes- 
tilential example is all this, and how injurious to true, primi- 
tive, unadulterated Christianity, as it is maintained and illus- 
trated in our venerable Established Church!! Let us hear 
no more of the quakers, unless it be for the purpose of pro- 
scribing and persecuting them! 


“ QUARRELS—would never last long,” = Rochefou- 
cauld, “if the fault were only on one side.” The Spanish 
proverb, which tells us to beware of a reconciled friend, in- 
culcates an ungenerous suspicion. In the case of lovers, we 
have the authority of Terence for affirming that—4mantium 
ira amoris redintegratio est; and many are the instances 
among friends, where a momentary rupture has only served 
to consolidate the subsequent attachment, as the broken bone, 
that is well set, usually becomes stronger than it was before. 


QUIBBLE—QUIRK—QUIDDET.—See Law Proceed- 
ings. “True!” cried a lady, when reproached with the in- 
consistent marriage she had made: “I have often said I never 
would marry a parson, or a Scotchman, or a Presbyterian; but 
I never said I would not marry a Scotch Presbyterian par- 
son.” 

Roger Kemble’s wife had been forbidden to marry an actor, 
and her father was inexorable at her disobedience; but, after 
having seen her husband on the stage, he relented, and for- 

ve her, with the observation of, “ Well, well, I see you 

ve not disobeyed me after all; for the man is not an actor, 
and never will be an actor.” 


QUID PRO QUO.—Every one has heard the reply of 
Montague Matthew, when he was spoken to for Matthew 
Montague,—that there is a great difference between a chest- 
nut horse and a horse chestnut; but this seems to have been 
forgotten, nevertheless, by an unlucky wight, who, being 
engaged to dine at the Green Man at Dulwich, desired to be 
‘driven to the Dull Man, at Greenwich, and lost his dinner by 


a 4 ' 

: H. observed of the mate of a Whitby merchant ship, 
who could do nothing without his quid, that he had classical 
authority for “ Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset agen- 
dum.” 


RAILLERY—Has been compared to a light which dazzles, 
but does not ‘burn: this, however, depends on the skill with 
which it is managed; for many a man, without extracting its 
brilliance, may burn his fingers in playing with this danger- 
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ous pyrotechnic. Pleasant enough to make game of your 
friends, by shooting your wit at them, but if your merry ban- 
tering degenerates into coarse and offensive personality, no- 
body will pity you, should you chance to be knocked down by 
the recoil of your own weapon. He who gives pain, however 
little, must not complain should it be retorted with a dispro- 
portionate severity; for retaliation always adds interest in 
paying off old scores, and sometimes a very usurious one. 

ags should recollect, that the amusement of fencing with 
one’s friends is very different from the anatomical process of 
cutting them up. 

A coxcomb, not very remarkable for the acuteness of his 
feelings or his wit, wishing to banter a testy old gentleman, 





and to use our reason, in order to the attaining that persua- 
sion. 
Well would it have been for sound and rational theology, 
had controversial writers always attended to the dictum of 
another learned and pious divine, who affirms, “That which 
has not reason in it, or for it, is man’s superstition, and not Te- 
ligion of God’s making.”—Dr. Whichcote’s Sermons, p. 117. 
Prohibiting the exercise of this faculty, in matters of = 
nion, is but an imitation of the Papists, who will not allow the 
senses to be judges in the case of transubstantiation. Strange! 
that instinct, which is the reason of animals, is to be allowed 
to the feathered, and not to the featherless bi These irra- 
tionalists seem to think, that the intellectual faculties of man 


who had lately garnished his mouth with a complete set of|are like hemlock and henbane, poisonous to the human, but 


false teeth, flippantly inquired,—* Well, my good Sir! I have 
often heard you complain of your masticators—pray, when do 
you expect to be again troubled with the tooth-ache?”— 
“When you have an affection of the heart, or a brain fever,” 


not to the feathered race—Hyosciamus et cicula homines 
perimunt, avibus alimentum prebent. Reason, however, 
does us all yeoman’s service in the defence of anything un- 
reasonable. When Paley was asked why he always kept his 


was the reply. Not less ready and biting was the retort of|horse three miles off, he replied, “ For exercise.” ‘“ But you 


the long-eared Irishman, who, being banteringly asked,— 
“ Paddy, my jewel! why don’t you get your ears cropped? 
They are too large for a man!” replied—* And yours are too 
smal! for an ass.” 

A well-known scapegrace, wishing to rally a friend who 
had a morbid horror of death, asked him, as they were passing 
a country church during the performance of a funeral, whether 
the tolling bell did not put him in mind of his latter end. 
“ No; but the rope does of your’s,” was the caustic reply. 


REASON—The proud prerogative which confers on man 
the exclusive privilege of acting and conversing irrationally. 
No man is opposed to reason, unless reason is opposed to him; 
to protest against it, is to confess that you fear it, and they 
who interdict its use, on account of the danger of its abuse, 
tay as well build a house without windows, for fear the 
lightning should enter it, or put out their eyes, lest they 
should go astray. To give reasons against the employment 
of reason, is to refute yourself, and to close up your mind till 
it resembles the bower described by Shakspeare,— 


“ Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter.” 


And yet we have theologians, who, proscribing the exercise 
of man’s distinguishing and most noble attribute, in the most 
exalted object to which it can be directed—the contemplation 
of the Deity, and the study of his revealed will,—would con- 
fine human nature, in its highest aspirations, to mere animal 
instincts. Surely this is a triple treason; first, against the 
majesty of God; secondly, against the dignity of his human 
image; thirdly, against the writings he inspired. In various 
places do the Scriptures themselves repudiate this degrading 
doctrine. St. Paul desires us to “prove all things;” and 
St. Peter, in his first epistle, expressly says, “ Be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you.” iii. 15. And as we are 
elsewhere told that the letter killeth, how are we to discover 
the saving spirit, except by the exercise of our intellectual 
faculties? ‘To imagine that the Bible is opposed to reason, is 
to impugn its veracity. Mark the opinion of the pious Locke 
upon the subject: “ No mission can be looked on to be divine, 
that delivers anything derogating from the honour of the one, 
only, true, invisible God; or inconsistent with natural religion, 
and the rules of morality; because God, having discovered to 
men the unity and Majesty of his eternal Godhead, and the 
truths of natural religion and morality by the light of reason, 
he cannot be supposed to back the contrary by revelation; for 
that would be to destroy the evidence and use of reason, with- 
out which, men cannot be able to distinguish divine revelation 
from diabolical imposture.”’* 

And to the same purport, Bishop Burnet, in his “ Exposition 
of the 19th Article,” tells us, “ that if we observe the style 


never ride.” “That is the reason why I keep him at such a 
distance, for I get all the exercise of the walk.” 

Still more ingenious was the _ of the schoolboy, whose 
companion thought it absurd that Homer should describe Vul- 
can as being a whole day in falling from the clouds to the 
earth. “Nay,” argued the acute youth, “this shows his 
close adherence to nature; for you can hardly expect Vulcan 
to fall as fast as anothér man, when you recollect that he was 
lame.” His lameness being the consequence of his fall, it 
must be confessed, that there was unreasonableness enough 
in this reason to satisfy the most zealous irrationalist. 


REFORM—An adaptation of institutions to circumstances 
and knowledge, or a réstoration to the original purposes, 
from which they have been perverted, demanded as a right 
by those who are suffering wrongs, and only denied and 
abused by those who have been fattening upon abuse. The 
real Conservatives are the Reformers, the real revolutionists 
are the corruptionists, who, by opposing quiet, will compel 
violent change. When the ultras, and men of this class, 
whose long misrule, and denial of justice, have inflamed the 
public mind, charge the Reformers with having thrown the 
whole country into a blaze, thus accusing the extinguisher of 
being the firebrand, one is reminded of the incendiary, who, 
in order to avoid detection, turned round and collared the 
foreman of the engines, exclaiming, “Ha, fellow! have I 
caught you? This is the rascal who is first and foremost at 
every fire—seize him! seize him!” There is no Reform Bill 
in Turkey,—no factious opposition,—no free press,—no two- 
penny trash,—yet, in no country are revolutions so frequent. 

Reform, however, to be useful and durable, must be gradual 
and cautious. To those radical gentry of the movement 
party, who would be always at work, without calculating the 
mischief or the cost of their vaunted improvements, I recom- 
mend the consideration of the following anecdote :—The cele- 
brated orator Henley advertised, that, in a single lecture, he 
would teach any artisan, of ordinary skill, how to make six 
pair of good shoes in one day ;—nay, six-and-twenty pair, 
provided there was a sufficiency of materials. The sons of 
Crispin flocked in crowds, willingly paying a shilling at the 
door, to be initiated in such a lucrative art, when they beheld 
the orator seated at a table, on which were placed six pair of 
new boots. “Gentlemen!” he exclaimed, “nothing is so 
simple and easy as the art which I have undertaken to teach 
you. Here are a new pair of boots,—here are a large pair of 
scissors ;—behold ! I cut off the legs of the boots, and you 
have a new pair of shoes, without the smallest trouble ; and 
thus may they be multiplied, ad infinitum, supposing always 
that you have a sufficiency of mater-als. 


REFORMATION.—* The freedom for which our first Re- 
formers contented, did not include any freedom of dissent 
from the Athanasian Creed. Grotius and Lardner, and Locke 


and method of the Scriptures, we shall find in them all over a|and Newton, those great and pious men, who were an honour 
constant appeal to men’s reason, and to their intellectual facul-|to human nature, and the most illustrious advocates of Chris- 


ties. Ifthe mere dictates of the Church, or of infallible men|tianity, would have been adjud 


by the first Reformers, as 


had been the resolution and foundation of faith, there had been|well as by the Catholics, by Cranmer and Knox, as well as 
no need of such a long thread of reasoning and discourse, as|by Bonner and Beaton, to be worthy of death in the present 
both our Saviour used when on earth, and the Apostles used | world, and of everlasting misery in the world to come. The 


in their writings. We see the way of authority is not taken, | mart 


of Servetus in Geneva, and of Joan Bocher in 


but explanations are offered, proofs and illustrations are England, are notable instances of the religious freedom 
brought, to convince the mind; which shows that God, in the] which prevailed i oy pore and primitive state of the Protes- 


clearest manifestation of his will, would deal with us as with) tant churches.” —. BD. 
rational creatures, who are not to believe, but on persuasion;} The reformation was not a struggle for religious 


vol. xxvii. p.-165. 
ew, Vi Pp. ecto 





* Posthumous Works, p. 226. 


but for Protestant Intolerance, instead of Catholic intolerance ; 
and the struggle of modern Christians should be for eman- 
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cipation from all intolerance. To every man thus en 
may we not piously ejaculate, “ Dii tibi dent que velis !” 


RELIGION—Fashionable.—Going to Church; making 
devotion a matter of public form and observance between man 
and man, instead of a governing principle, or silent commu- 
nion between the heart and its Creator ;—converting the ac- 
cessory into the principal, and mistaking the symbol and sti- 
mulant of pious inspiration for the inspirer ;—worshipping the 
type, instead of the archetype ;—being visibly devout, that is 
to say, when anybody sees you. 


RELIGION—General.—An: accidental inheritance, for 
which, whether it be good or bad, we deserve neither praise 
nor censure, provided that we are sincere and virtuous. 

Let us not, however, be mistaken. Far be it from us to as- 
sert, that men should be indifferent to the choice of religion, 
still less that all are alike. We maintain only, that in the 
great majority of instances, little or no choice is allowed ; and 
it is our object to inculcate that humility as to our own opi- 
nions, and that toleration for others, in which the most devout 
are very apt to be the most deficient. 


* Religion is the mind’s complexion, 
Govern’d by birth, not self-election, 
And the great mass of us adore 
Just as our fathers did before, 
“or should we, then, ourselves exalt Y 
or what we casually inherit, 
Or view, in others, as a fault, 
What, in ourselves, we deem a merit?” 


The religion that renders good men gloomy and unhappy, 
can scarcely be a true one, Dr. Blair says, in his Sermon on 
Devotion, “ He who does not feel joy in religion, is far from 
the kingdom of heaven.” Never can a slavish and cowering 
fear afford a proper basis for the religion of so dignified a 
creature as man, who, in paying honour, must feel that he 
keeps his honour, and is not disunited from himself, even in 
his communion with God. Reverence of ourselves is, in fact, 
the highest of all reverences; for, in the image of the Deity, 
we recognise the prototype; and thus elevated in soul, we 
may humbly strive to imitate the divine virtues, without pride 
or presumption. Religion has been designated as the love of 
the good and the fair, wherever it exists, but chiefly when 
absolute and boundless excellence is contemplated in “ the 
first good, tirst perfect, and first fair.” With this feeling in 
their hearts, the virtues could never wander from the right 
faith; and yet, how many good men seek it amid the dry spi- 
nosities nod tortuous labyrinths of theology! It wasa homely 
saying of Seldon, “that men look after religion, as the 
butcher did after his knife, when he had it in his mouth.” 

Even a sincere religion may be unconsciously mixed up 
with carnal impulses; for when we cannot bring heaven down 
to earth, we are very apt to take earth up to heaven. That 
ardent adoration of the Virgin Mary, which has procured for 
Catholicism the not inappropriate designation of the Marian 
Religion, was derived probably from the days of chivalry, 
when a sexual feeling impassioned the worship paid to the 
celestial idol, and a devout enthusiasm sanctified the homage 
offered to the earthly one. These spiritual lovers would have 
done well to perpend the fine saying of the philosopher, 
Marcus Antoninus—*Thou wilt never do anything purely 
human in a right manner, unless thou knowest the relation it 
bears to things divine; nor anything divine, unless thou 
knowest all the relations it has to things human.” 


RELIGION—Pure and. undefiled before God and the 
Father.—We have placed this last, because it is the last that 





Those repartees are the best which turn your adversary’s 
weapons inst himself, as David killed Goliah with his own 
sword. Abernethy, the celebrated surgeon, finding a large 
pile of paving stones opposite to his door, on his returning 
home one afternoon in his carriage, swore hastily at the pa- 
viour, and desired him to remove them. “Where will I take 
them to!” asked the Hibernian. “'To hell!” cried the cho- 
leric surgeon. Paddy leant upon his rammer, and then looking 
up in his face, said with an arch smile, “ Hadn't I better take 
them to heaven !—sure they’d be more out of your honour’s 
way.” 


REPLY—a ready one. “Carnivorous animals,” said a 
collegian to the Rev. 8S. S——, “are always provided with 
claws and talons to seize their prey ; hoofed animals are inva- 
riably graminivorous. Is it, therefore, consistent with the 
analogies of nature to describe the devil when he goes about 
seeking whom he may devour, as having a cloven foot?” 
“ Yes,” replied the divine; “ for we are assured, on scriptural 
authority, that all flesh is grass.” Few better replies are 
upon record than that of young De Chateauneuf, to whom a 
bishop once said, “If you will tell me where God is, I will 
ive you an orange t” “If you will tell me where He is not, 
will give you two,” was the child’s answer. 


REQUEST—a modest one. When the Duke of Ormonde 
was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in Queen Anne’s 
reign, one of his friends applied to him for some preferment, 
adding, that he was by no means particular, and was willing 
to accept either a Bishopric, or a regiment of Horse—or to be 
made Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. This, how- 
ever, is surpassed by Horace Walpole’s anecdote of a humane 
jailor in Oxfordshire, who made the following application to 
one of his condemned prisoners. “ My good friend! I have a 
little favour to ask of you, which from your obliging disposi- 
tion, I doubt not you will readily grant. You are ordered for 
execution on Friday week. I have a particular engagement 
on that day: if it makes no difference to you, would yousay 
next Friday instead ?” 


RESOLUTION.—He who sets out by considering all ob- 
stacles well—non obstantibus quibuscunque, has half-accon- 
plished his purpose, for the difficulty in human affairs is more 
often in the mind of the undertaker, than in the nature of the 
undertaking. With this feeling, and the nil actum reputans 
dum quid superesset agendum,—nothing is impossible. 


RESPECTABILITY.—Keeping up appearances, paying 
your bills regularly, walking out now and then with your wife, 
and going occasionally to church. On the trial of a murderer, 
a neighbour deposed that he had always considered him a 
person of the highest respectability, as he had kept a gig for 
several years. ‘This could only have occurred in England, 
where it is held that a man who is worth money, must be a 
man of worth. 


RETIREMENT—from business. A mistake in those who 
have not an occupation to retire to, as well as from. Such 
men are never so well or so happily employed, as when they 
are following the avocation which use has made a second 
nature to them. The retired butcher in the neighbourhood of 
Whitby, must have found idleness hard work, when he gave 
notice to his friends, that he should kill a lamb every Thurs- 
day, just by way of amusement. 


RETORT-COURTEOUS.—“ I said his beard was not cut 
well; he was in the mind it was; this is called the retort- 


enters into the contemplation of the numerous classes of corteous,” says one of the characters in Shakspeare ; but this 


Christians, most of whom are too busy in fashioning some 
fantastical religion of their own, to seek for it in the Scrip- 
tures. The devout and rational reader is referred to the 


lucus a2 non lucendo, does not come up to our modern idea of 
the term, which should involve some portion of the sharpness 
or smartness of a repartee. Lord G——, who is vehemently 


twenty-seventh verse of the first chapter of James. And if suspected of being descended from Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 


he still harbour a doubt which be the works of the flesh, and 


since he never opens his mouth without fibbing, made some 


which of the Spirit, let him peruse St. Paul’s Epistle to the disparaging statement at White’s concerning one of the mem- 


Galatians, chap. v. ver. 19—26, 
REPARTEE.—A smart rejoinder, which, when given 


bers. The party implicated, who happened to overhear him, 
came up to his accuser, and said emphatically, “ My Lord, you 
have made an assertion,” inferring as a matter of course, that 


impromptu, even though it should be so hard a hit as to merit he had uttered a falsehood. It is impossible to imagine 


the ee of a knock down blow, bgpade pr stand excused, 
partly from the ready wit it implies, 
ways bearing the semblance of self-defence. When time, 


more polite, and yet more cutting way of giving the lie. 


partly from its al-| Two of the guests at a public dinner having got into an 


altercation, one of them, a blustering vulgarian, vociferated, 





however, has been taken to concoct a retort, and an opportu-|“ Sir, you are no gentleman!” “ Sir, said his opponent in a 


nity sought for launching it, not only does it lose all the praise 
of extemporaneous qvic 
revenge rather than of repartee. 


calm voice, and with a derisive smile,—* you are no j 


but-it assumes a character os) 2m and Jiteral instances of the 


retoyt-courteous. 
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There are retorts uncourteous, which can only be justified 
by the occasion. Talleyrand being pestered with importunate 
questions by a squinting man, concerning his broken leg, 
replied, “It is quite crooked,—as you see.” 

H.C , a keen sportsman, proyoked by a cockney horse- 
man who had ridden over two of his hounds, could not forbear 
swearing at him for his awkwardness. “Sir!” said the of- 
fender, drawing up both himself and his horse, and assuming 
a very consequential look, “I beg to inform you, that I did not 
come out here to be damned.”—“ Why then, Sir, you may 
go home and be damned.” 

“Ah! Dr. Johnson,” exclaimed a Scotchman, “ what 
would you have said of Buchanan, had he been an English- 
man?” “ Why, Sir,” replied Johnson, “I should not have said 
of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, what I will now 
say of him as a Scotchman, that he was the only man of genius 
his country ever produced.” 





REVENGE.—A momentary triumph, of which the satis- 
faction dies at once, and is succeeded by remorse; whereas 
forgiveness, which is the noblest of all revenges, entails a 
perpetual pleasure. - It was well said by a Roman Emperor, 
that he wished to put an end to all his enemies, by converting 
them into friends. 


REVIEW.—A work that overlooks the productiops it pro- 
fesses to look over, and judges of books by their authors, not 
of authors by their books. 


REVIEW—retrospective. When we cast a Parthian 
glance backwards, and embrace in one far darting retrospect 
our whole existence, divided as it has been into infancy, boy- 
hood, manhood, and old age, each a sort of separate life, from 
the variety of thoughts, feelings, and events that it comprises, 
what a long, long course of time seems to be condensed into 
the mental operation of a single moment. The period from 
our own birth to the present hour, appears more extensive 
and eventful than all that has preceded it, even from the 
birth of the world; so different is the impression made by 
time experienced, and time imagined. In the former case, 
the view is broken by a succession of land-marks, each throw- 
ing back the distance, and giving to the whole the semblance 
of covering a much larger space than it really occupies. In 
the latter, we are gazing over an objectless sea, where the 
horizon is brought nearer to us for want of any standard by 


Peace, idiots,—peace! and both have done,— 
Each kiss his empty brother, 

For Genius scorns a he like one, 
And dreads a friend like t’other. 


Should any of the fraternity, nevertheless, feel disposed to 
notice this little work, they will please to consider themselves 
among the honourable exceptions alluded to in the commence- 
ment of this article. We scorn to truckle to any man for the 
poor honours of “ full blown Bufo,” but candour, is candour ! 


RHETORIC.—Appealing to the passions instead of the 
reason of your auditors, and claiming that value for the work- 
manship, which ought to be measured by the ore alone. An 
orator is one who can stamp such a value upon counterfeit 
coin as shall make it pass for genuine. Pitt was a rhetori- 
cian, or rather declaimer, of this sort, and unfortunately, we 
are now paying in sterling. coin for his Birmingham flash 
money. ‘ 


RICHES—are seldom really despised, though they may 
be vilipended upon the principle of the fox, who imputed 
sourness to the unattainable grapes. We cannot well attach 
too much value: to a competency, or too little to a superfluity, 
but we may and do err in generally defining the former as a 
little more than we already possess. Riches provide an anti- 
dote to their bane, for though they encourage idleness, they 
will purchase occupation, by change of scene, variety of com- 
pany, pastimes of all sorts, and by that noblest employment of 
any, the exercise of beneficence. Robinson Crusoe might de- 
spise riches—so may a savage; but.no sane and civilised man 
will hold them in contempt. 

“If you live,” says Seneca, “according to the dictates of 
nature, you will never be poor; if according to the notions of 
the world, you will never be rich.” 


RIGHTS—and constitutional improvements are generally 
the results of a struggle, for no wrong makes a voluntary sur- 
render; it must be met, fought, and conquered. Liberty has 
seldom been brought into the world without a convulsion. 
Treason and rebellion are terrible afflictions, but they gave 
us Magna Charta in one age, and in another the Constitution 
of 1688. ‘Tyranny and abuse never imitate the well-bred 
dog, who walks quietly down'stairs, just as he sees prepara- 
tions are making for kicking him down, They wait for the 


which to measure its remoteness. History is the shadow of|application of the foot, and are kicked twice as far as was 


time; life its substance, and they bear the same relation to 
one another, that the dim twilight does to the up-risen and 
visible sun. It is in vain to talk to men of throwing their 
minds into the past, or into the future, you may as well bid 
them leap out of themselves, or beyond their shadow. The 
present is all in all tous. As to.the past ages, and those 
which are to come, “ De non apparentibus et non existenti- 
bus eadem est ratio.” 


_REVIEWER.—With certain honourable exceptions, a _re- 
viewer is one who, either having written nothing himself, or 
having failed in his own literary attempts, kindly undertakes 
to decide upon the writing of others. “ Let those teach others, 
who themselves excel,” was the maxim of former times, but 
in the march of no-intellect, we have reversed all this: the 
dunce wields the magisterial rod, the ass sits in the profes- 
sor’s chair, and both are severe, because they have found it 
much more easy and pleasant not to like, than to do the like. 
Hi pre ceteris alios liberits carpere solent, qui nil proprium 
ediderunt :—those men are most disposed to depreciate others, 
who have done nothing themselves. Such a critic contem- 
plates a book, as a carpenter views a tree, not to weigh the 
time and contrivance that have been required for its produc- 
tion, not to admire its just proportions, or the beauty of its 
leaves, not to consider what pleasure or advantage it may 
bestow upon others, if left to flourish and expand, but merely 
to calculate how he himself may best turn it to account, by 


first intended. Had the boroughmongers conceded repre- 
sentation to three or four of the large towns, they would not 
have been all consigned to schedule A, and smothered in 
their own rottenness. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION.—Horace Walpole in 
his Letters mentions a sceptical bon-vivant, who, upon being 
urged to turn Roman Catholic, objected that it was a religion 
wee | so many fasts, and requiring such implicit faith :— 
“ You give us,” he observed, “ too little to eat, and too much 
to swallow.” 


SABBATH—observance of. The Americans are before 
us in sound opinions on this subject. In the report of the 
House of Representatives upon petitions for the prohibition of 
the conveyance of the mail on the Sabbath, the proposition is 
broadly laid down, that questions of religious obligation lay 
out of the province of legislation. It says, “ The principles of 
our government do not recognise in the majority any autho- 
rity over the minority, except in matters which tegard the 
conduct of man to his fellow-men.” And it defines the duty 
of the representative “to guard the rights of man—not to 
restrict the rights of conscience.” e here quote the 


passage. 

“Religious zeal enlists the strongest prejudices of the 
human mind, and, when misdirected, excites the worst 
sions of our nature under the delusive pretext of doing God 


undermining, overthrowing, and cutting it up. As to the|service. Nothing so infuriates the heart to deeds of rapine 
poor author, he is merely used as a stalking-horse, behind|and blood. Nothing is so incessant in its toils, so persevering 
which the critic levels at the surrounding game, giving his| in its determinations, so —e in its course, or ene 8 


steed a lash or two as he ends his diversion. 


ous in its consequences. 


he equality of rights 


| on . ~ by 
Messieurs the Reviewers! you are like Othello, not for|the constitution may bid defiance to mere political tyrants, 
your black looks, nor because of your smothering the innocent|but the robe of sanctity too often glitters to deceive. The 


in their own sheets, but because, “ your occupation’s gone.” | constitution regards 


the conscience of the Jew as sacred as 


Having found out the motives both of puffers and abusers, the|that of the Christian, and gives no more authority to ta 
te are no more to be deterred from purchasing a clever| measure affecting the conscience of a solitary ondveideal than 


by the latter, than cajoled into buying a stupid one by|that of a whole community. That re 
of a wel 


tive who would 


the former. Parodying the words | known epigram, | violate this principle, would lose his delegated character, and 





we may therefore exclaim :— 





forfeit the confidence of his constituents. If Congress shall 
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declare the first day of the week holy, it will not convince 
the Jew nor the Sabbatarian. It will dissatisfy both, and, 
consequently, convert neither. Human power may extort 
vain sacrifices, but Deity alone can command the affections 
of the heart. If Congress shall, by the authority of the law, 
safiction the measure recommended, it would constitute a 
legislative decision of a religious controversy, on which even 
Christians themselves are at issue. However suited such a 
decision may be to an ecclesiastical council, it is incompatible 
with a republican legislature, which is purely for political, 
and not religious purposes.” 

Josephus records, that when God was determined to punish 
his chosen le, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who, while 
they were breaking all his other laws, were scrupulous obser- 
vers of that one which required them to keep holy the Sab- 
bath-day, he suffered this hypocritical fastidiousness to become 
their ruin ; for Pompey, knowing that they obstinately refused 
even to defend themselves on that day, selected it for a general 
assault upon the city, which he took by storm, and butchered the 
inhabitants with as little mercy as he found resistance. 

“ Pleasant but wrong,” was the naiveté of the little urchin, 
who, on being brought before a istrate for playing marbles 
on Sunday, and sternly asked,—* ou know, sirrah, where 
those little boys go to, whoare wicked enough to play marbles 
on Sunday ?” replied v innocently,“ Yes, your vorship, 


some on ’em to the Common, some on ’em gues down 
by the river side.” 


SACRIFICES.—Killing and burning the harmless to save 
the hurtful, so that the Jess innocent men become, the more 
they destroy innocent animals. What must have been Solo- 
mon’s opinion of his own sins, and those of his people, when, at 
the consecration of the temple, he offered a sacrifice of 22,000 
oxen, and 120,000 sheep !—Ovid was clear-sighted enough to 
see the folly of the heathen system of sacrifice, and there is a 
remarkable conformity between his— 


“Non bove mactato celestia numina gaudens, 
Sed que prestanda est, et sine teste, fide” — 


and sundry passages in the New Testament. The priesthood 
made no very heavy sacrifice when they gave up their share of 
slaughtered animals for tithes, offerings, and other pecuinary 
oblations. 


SANCTUARY.—The abuse of impunity, arising originally 
from the abuse of legal severity ;—two evils aggravating, in 
the endeavour to correct, each other. All local privileges, the 
remnants of this ancient compromise, should be abolished. 
We need no other sanctuary than mild laws impartially ad- 
ministered. The king being the first magistrate of the State, 
and, as the head of the Church, the guardian of the public mo- 
rals, why should the verge of his court enable debtors to defy 
their just creditors, and to defraud honest tradesmen with im- 
Funity 3 Why should Peers, or Members of the House of 

mmons, perverting their honour into a source of dishonour, 
violate the laws which themselves have made, and set 
themselves above pecuniary responsibility by their freedom 
from arrest! How these ving have Seon abused, is well 
known :—why they should be still retained, is by no means 
so manifest. 


SATIRE.—A glass in which the beholder sees every body’s 
face but his own. 

SAW.—A sort of dumb alderman which os through. a 
great deal by the activity of its teeth—N. B. A bona-fide 


alderman is not one of the “ wise saws” mentioned by Shak- 
speare, at least in “ modern instances.” 


SCANDAL.—What one half the world takes a pleasure in 
inventing, and the other half in believing. 


SCANDALOUS REPORTS—says Boerhaave, are sparks, 
which if you do not blow them, will go out of themselves. 
They have, perhaps, been better compared to volcanic explo- 
sions, of which the lighter portions are dispersed by the winds, 
while the heavier fall back into the mouth whence they were 
ejected. Our scandalous journals, professedly dealing in per- 
sonality and abuse, have been justly termed opprobrinm of 
the age; but it is some consolation to know, that or none 
of them have di the liberal cause. The conservatives 
have the di it of their support; the Reformers, all the 
honour of their enmity. Nuisances as they are, it is, perhaps, 
wise not to molest them, but to let them die of their own 


stench. Prosecutions for libel, avail little against men of 
straw, and as to persona] chastisement, the rogues— 


“ Have all been beaten till they know, 
What wood the cudgel’s of by the blow ; 
Or kick’d, until they can tell whether, 
A shoe.be Spanish or neat leather.” 


SCEPTICISM.—“ The dogmatist,” says Watts, “is sure 
of every thing, and the sceptic believes nothing.”—Both are 
likely to be wrong, but we need not impute wrong motives to 
either. Scepticism may be assumed as an excuse for immo- 
rality: but Faith also may be assumed as a substitute for good 
works. T'o say that the doubters are all profligates, and the 
orthodox all hypocrites, would be equally removed from truth 
and liberality. As the worldly temptations all lean towards an 
acquiescence in received opinions, those who profess them, 
should be the last to suspect the motives, those who differ 
from them. Both may be good Christians, if they will but 
think each other to be such, 


SCHISM.—* The restraining of the Word of God, and the 
understanding of men, from that liberty wherein Christ and 
the Apostles left them, is, and hath been the only fonntain 
of all the schisms of the Church, and that which makes them 
immorta] ;—the common incendiary of Christendom, and that 
which tears in pieces, not the coat, but the bowels and mem- 
bers of Christ, Ridente Turca nec dolente Judeo.”—(Chilling- 
worth’s Religion of Protestants, part i. p. 152.) 


SCIENCE—presents this advantage to its cultivator—that 
he may always hope for progression, whereas the arts, at least 
the ornamental ones, move in a perpetual Round Robin, the 
demand for novelty constantly requiring that even the most 
faultless perfection should be superseded by something new, 
which, of necessity, must be something inferior. Were 
Phidias, Virtruvius, and Raphael to revive, they would find 
that the world has retrograded in statuary, architecture, and 
painting ;—but could Leibnitz or Newton, revisit us, they 
would be amazed at our advances in mathematics and general 
science. 


SCULPTURE.—The noble art of making an imperishable 
portrait in marble or bronze. There are various ways of con- 
templating these exquisite productions of genius. We ma 
be delighted by the beauty of a statue, amazed by the triump 
of manual dexterity, which it exhibits, or we may be interested 
in its associations with the past or the future. Or there is a 
Utilitarian and economical way of considering the matter, 
which was well illustrated by two artisans, when Chantry’s 
bronze statue of George the Fourth was first exhibited,“ What 
a lot o’penny pieces all this here copper would have made,” 

ed one.”—* Ay, never mind, Jack!” said his compa- 
nion, pointing at the figure—* it will cost a deal less to keep 
he, than it does to keep the live un!” 

A contemporary writer has asked, why we attach so little va- 
lue to the wax figures in the perfumers’ shops, which approach 
much nearer to nature than the most elaborate marble bust ; 
but he must have forgotten that all works of art are estimated 
in the mingled ratio of their difficulty, utility, and permanence, 
not by their mere similitude to the object imitated. “ You 
would not value the finest head cut out upon a carrot,” said 
Dr. Johnson. Here he was right, but he was wrong when he 
added that the value of statuary was solely owing to its diffi- 
culty; for its durability, we might almost say its perpetuity, 
gives it an almost immeasurable advantage over a perishable 
painting. 


SEA—the. Three-fourths of what we might call the 
earth—the dwelling-place of whales, walruses, porpoises, 
seals, sailors, and other monsters. 

Strange that we often lose our way in travelling by land, 
where we have only to follow our nose, pursue the high roads 
chalked out for us,.and read the sign posts set up for our 
guidance ; while in traversing the pathless deep, with none 
to ask, and no sea-marks to direct, with nothing to peruse but 
the blank main and the illegible sky, a vessel seldom fails, 
however long and remote may be her voyage, to steer direct 
into her destined harbour. This is the proudest victory of 
science ; the greatest triumph of man over the elements. 
The little round compass is the ring that marries the most 
distant nations to each other. Commerce is the parent of 
civilisation ; the coasts and ports of a country will be always 
found more polished than the — i The sea, there- 
fore, shall ever receive the homage my profound respect, 
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but I cannot admire it- Hunt has justly defined it as a great,|Lee, “Is it not easy to write like a madman, as you do?” 
monotonous idea. So little do I like it, that I care not to| No; but it is very easy to write like a fool, as you do.” 


dwell upon it, even with my pen. 


SECRETS.—A secret is like silence—you cannot talk 
about it, and keep it; it is like money—when once you know 


SETTLER—Tom Hood, in one of his delightful Comic 
Annuals, has an engraving of a colonist meeting a settler in 
the form of an infuriated lion, who with bristling mane seems 


there is any concealed, it is half discovered. “ My dear Sgr to give the stranger a qr down his throat. 
ble, 


Marphy !” said an Irishman to his friend, “ why did you be- 
tray the secret I told you?” “Is it betraying you call it? 
Sure, when I found [ was’nt able to keep it myself, did’nt I 
do well to tell it somebody that could?” 


SECTS.—Different clans of religionists, the very variety 
and number of which should inculcate mutual respect and 
toleration, instead of hatred, and that odious self-worship, 
which many people imagine to be worship of the Creator. 


Embracing those whom Europe holds, 
The Christian catalogue unfolds 
Abont a hundred different sects, 
And due indulgence it should teach 
To every follower of each ; 
If for a t he reflects, 
The chances are against his own, 
Just as one hundred are to one., 





e may encounter a less formidable, but equally conclusive 
settler, without stirring from our own fire-sides, and afford a 
proof at the same time, that a bad thing put into the mouth 
will sometimes bring a good thing out of it. An epicure, 
while eating oysters, swallowed one that was not fresh. 
“ Zounds, waiter !” he ejaculated, making a wry face, “ what 
sort of an oyster do you call this?” “ A native, Sir,” replied 
the wielder of the knife. “A native !—J call it a settler, so 
you need not open any more. What's to pay ?” 


SCHOOLS.—It may be questioned, whether the separa- 
tion of brothers and sisters from each other, and of both from 
their parents, by sending them to school, be not injurious to 
domestic morals, and therefore hurtful to all parties. That 
scholars may derive many advantages from attending public 
or private institutions cannot be denied; but their residence 
should be at home, for such would seem to be the intention of 
nature ; and the constant intercourse of parents and children 


SELF-LOVE.—Thinking the most highly of the individual|cannot be otherwise than mutually beneficial. Men should 


that least deserves our regard. The self-love of most men 
consists in pleasin 


be fathers of their sons’s minds as well as bodies. Whatever 


g themselves, but there are some cases|a youth may lose in the classics, by being educated altogether 
where it displays itself in pleasing others. In neither is it|at home, he will 


in in morality, and the family affections; 


altogether to be condemned, for our sensibilities maybe too| while he will pick up, by what may be termed insensible edu- 
weak, as well as too strong, and they who feel little for them-|cation, more general knowledge than will be generally pos- 
selves, will feel little or not at all for others. Nothing can|sessed by an Etonian or Harrow boy of twice his age. Latin 
be more different than fortitude and insensibility; the one|and Greek are worth having, but not if they cost more than 
being a noble principal, the other a mere negation; and yet|their value. The licentious intrigues of Heathen gods, and 


they are often confounded. 


the loose morality of Pagan writers, are not the safest reading 
at that period of life, when evil impressions are the most 


SERMONS.—Sometimes theological opiates—sometimes| easily made, and the most difficult to eradicate. What is the 
religious discourses, attended by many who do not attend to| value of mere eee There ought to be a satisfactory 
them, and when published, purchased by many who do not| answer to this question, for a whole life is often given for its 
read them. It is in vain to expect much eloquence or origi-|acquirement. And after all, it is not the knowledge locked 
nality in these productions ;—first, because most clergymen|up in the learned languages ; it is not the treasure, but the 


have a horror of novelty, lest it should be deemed unorthodox: | casket ; not the nut, 


t the shell, upon which our classical 


and, secondly, because they want all motive for the bold and|students crack their critical teeth. Bowing down to the 
full developement of their talents. To rise above the regular|shrine, not to the divinity, what wonder that we so rarely 
routine of the pulpit, will neither improve their present posi-|hear of a learned Theban or senior wrangler after he quits 
tion, nor add to their chances of future preferment ; for the|his monkish Alma Mater. He knows nothing, does nothing, 


ruling church powers, jealous of all enthusiasts, and still more /thinks of nothing, by which the world may 


benefited sr 


so of original thinkers, had much rather promote a weak re-|enlightened. Modern History—the British Constitution— 
snectable man, who will submit to be led, than a strong-| Political Economy—General Science, have found, but a small 
minded zealous divine who might aspire to lead—and, per-|part of his education, for they are not noticed by the com- 


haps, to innovate ! 


mentators, either upon Lycophron’s Cassandra, or the Prome- 


“ How comes it,” demanded a clergyman of Garrick—|theus Vinctus. If only one half of the time lavished upon the 
“that I, in expounding divine doctrines, produce so little|dead languages had been devoted to philosophical researches, 
effect upon my congregation, while you can so easily arouse| many a scholar, who is now forgotten, might have left behind 
the passions of your auditors by the representation of fiction ?”|him an imperishable name. Since the days of the illustrious 
The answer was short and pithy. “ Because I recite false-| Robert Boyle, few of our patricians have distinguished them- 
hoods as if they were true, while you deliver truths as if they | selves in the higher sciences, or as experimental! philosophers, 


were false.” 


Boyle, it must be confessed, had an advan was never 
at college ; no more were Newton, Maclaurin, Wallis, Simp- 


SERVANTS—Liveried deputies, upon whose tag-rag-and-| son, Napier; nor, in our own more immediate times, Sir Hum- 
bobtail shoulders we wear our own pride and ostentation;/phrey Davy, and some of our most eminent philosophers. 


household sinecurists, who invariably do the less, the less they 
have to do; domestic drones, who are often the plagues, and 


SCHOOLMASTER—A dealer in boys and birch; often 


not seldom the mastérs of their masters. Many who have/jan academical tyrant, who in his utter guste of proper 
e 


now become too grand for — liveries, and will not shoulder | man 


to be distinguished from those|and then treats them worse for being intractable. Cudgel.a 
tter looks and figures, and more 


the shoulder-knot, are on 
whom they serve by their 


‘ 


ment, renders his victims intractable by maltreatment, 


little jackass as often as you will, and if he survives 


magisterial air. Let no man expect to be well attended in a|cruelty, he will only end with being a great jackass. Many 
large establishment; where there are many waiters, the|of our pedagogues, ever ready to ply the birch and the ferula, 
master is generally the longest waiter. A Grand Prior of|make no allowance for natural pany Ae talent, while they 


France, once abusing Palapret for beating his lackey, he re-| will often terrify a lad of good abilities, 


plied in a 


tt weak nerves, into 


« Zooks, Sir, he deserves it; I have but this|an asinine stupidity. The boys from whom they gather their 


one, and yet am every bit as badly served as you who have/ harvest, they seem to consider as so much corn, which must 


twenty.” 


be threshed and knocked about the ears before any grains of 
sense can be extracted; or perhaps they liken them to walnut 


SET-DOWN—That species of rebuke familiarly termed a| trees, which shower down their fruit in return for being — 
> 


set-down, when it has been merited by the offending party 





,|beaten. “The schoolmaster’s joy is to fog say 
st ati 


and is inflicted without an undue severity, is generally very|since when a hundred years have elapsed, 


acceptable to every one but its object. 
after having en Zé 
time with himself and his petty ailments, observed to 
Parr, that he could never go out without catchi 


stamp, who imagined himse’ 





An empty coxcomb,|the favourite pastime of our pedagogues, who 
ttention of th ny for some|that boys, as well as syllabubs, are to be raised phy ir 
vanes other rcs Dr. Snape col fishes may make their way when steered by the 
cold in his} tail; but when we attempt to 
head. “No wonder,” cried the doctor, pettishly, “ you al-| similar 
ways go out without anything in it.” Another of the same) line. 
to be a poet, once said to Nat.|hardens and depraves those 


seem to think 


ide or impel y rs by a 
ess, we only r St oupile or of achiie their right 
lation, whether ils or o iers, invari 

: whe it seeks to reclaim. 
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nothing is a thorough reform so!much wanted as in some of 
our old-fashioned seminaries and teachers. A 

An empty-headed youth omce boasted that he had been to 
two of the most celebrated schools in England. “ Sir,” said 
a bystander, “you remind me of the calf that sucked two 
cows.” “ And what was the consequence!” “Why, sir, he 
was.@ very great calf.” 


SCOTCHMEN.—The inhabitants of every country except 
their own. “No wonder,” says Dean Lockier, “that we 
meet with so many clever Scotchmen, for every man of that 
country, who has any sense, leaves it as fast as he can.” 


SCOTT,—Sir Walter.—T wenty-two bad poets have already 
written epitaphs upon this celebrated author. What a gain 
would it be to the world if Sir Walter were now writing 
theirs! 


SHOOTING THE LONG-BOW.—Stretching a fact till 
you have made it as long as you want it. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s tastes have descended to some of our modern no- 
bility, for he tells us in his Auto-biography, “ The exercises I 
chiefly used, and most recommended to my posterity, were, 
riding the great horse and fencing. I do much approve like- 
wisé of shooting in the long-bow.” . So does our ingenious 
contemporary, Lord G . who never suffers himself to be 
outstripped in the marvellous. The Marquis of H—— had 
engaged the attention of a dinner party, by stating that he 
had caught a pike, the day before, which weighed nineteen 
pounds, “Pooh!” cried Lord G——, “that is nothing to 
the salmon I hooked last week, which weighed fifty-six 

nds.” “ Hang it,” whispered the Marquis to his neigh- 

r, “I wish I could catch my pike again; I would add ten 
pounds to him directly.” 


SICKNESS—without reference to the religious impres- 
sions it is calculated to awaken, is well worth enduring, now 
and then, not only for the pleasure of convalescence, but that 
we may learn a due and grateful sense of the blessing of} 
health. ‘Every recovery,” says Jean Paul Richter, “is a 
palingenesia, and bringing back of our youth, making us love 
the earth, and those that are on it, with a new love.’ 


SIDE WIND ATTACK.—The not uncommon custom of 
lting a friend, after he has left the company, seems to have 
eo rived from the practice of the ancient tribes, who 
erected a monument to a departed hero, by throwing stones 


upon him. 


SILENCE.—A thing which it is often difficult to keep, in 
exact proportion as it is dangerous not to keep it. So frail 
that we cannot even speak of it without breaking it, and yet 
as easily and as completely to be restored as it was destroyed, 
few people understand the use, or appreciate the value of this 
mysterious quality. All men when they talk, think that they 
are conferring pleasure upon others, because they feel it 
themselves; but none suspect that the same object may some- 
times be more effectually obtained by their silence. A good 
listener is much more rare than a good talker, because the 
conversation of general society seldom fixes the attention, 
and thus in the hopelessness of curing the evil, we aggravate 
it. “When I go into company,” said L——, “I am com- 

Hed to become as great a chatterbox as the rest, because I 
fad rather hear my own nonsense than that of other people.” 
“ After all,” observed his niece one day, when he was twittin 
her. with her loquacity—“ I know many men who tal 
more than women:”—* Ay,” was the reply, “ more to the 
yo ole was once overturned in a carriage with his niece, 
who, finding after all her screams, that she had received no 
hurt, asked her uncle how, in such an imminent danger, he 
could have preserved so perfect a silence. ‘“ Because I was 
tolerably sure that death would not be frightened away by my 
making a noise.” 

Socrates, when a chatterbox applied to him to be taught 
rhetoric, said that he must pay double the usual price, because 
it would first be necessary to teach him to hold his tongue. 
We may be sometimes gainers by veya difficalt art, 
even at a festive meeting. “ Silence,” exclaimed an epicure 
to some noisy guests, “ you make so much noise that we don’t 
know what we are eating.” 





SILK.—The refuse of a reptile, employed to give distinc- 
tion and dignity to the lord of the creation. the 
king’s counsel in his silk 


caterpillar in its coccoon, with the 








gown, and in adjusting the claims of the rival worms, the 
palm of ingenuity must be conceded to the former, because it 
spins and fashions its own covering, whereas the latter can 
only spin out the thread of empty elocution, and weave a web 
of sophistry. The Abbé Ra x 4 calls silk, “ouvrage de ce 
ver rampant, qui habille Phemine de feuilles @arbres éla- 
borées son sein.” Hear how the pompous Gibbon gives 
the same information. “I need not explain that silk is ori- 
ginally spun from the bowels of a caterpillar, and: that it 
composes the golden tomb, whence a worm emerges in the 
form of a butterfly.” There is an Arabian proverb which 
conveys the same fact in a much more ar and poetical 
form. “With patience and perseverance, the leaf of the 
mulberry tree becomes satin.” 


SLANDERER.—A person of whom the Greeks showed a 
due appreciation, when they made the word synonymous with 
devil. Slanderers are at all events economical, for they make 
a little scandal go a great way, and rarely open their mouths, 
except at the expense of other people. We must allow that 
they have good excuse for being defamatory, if it be their 
object to bring down others to their own level. It may be 
further urged in their extenuation, that they are driven to 
their trade by necessity; they filch the fair character of 
others, because they have none of their own; and with this 
advantage, that the stolen property can never be found upon 
them. There is a defence also for their covert and cowardly 
mode of attacking you, for how can you expect that back- 
biters should meet you face to face? Nay, they have even a 
valid plea for being so foul-mouthed, considering how often 
they have been compelled to eat their own words. Hang 
them! let us do the fellows justice! 


SLAVE-DRIVER.—A white brute employed to coerce 
and torture black men. Old Fuller calls Negroes, “ images 
of God carved in ebony.” May we not say of their white 
task-masters, that they are images of the devil carved in 
ivory ? 


SNUFF.—Dirt thrust up the nostrils with a pig-like snort, 
as a ‘sternutatory, which is not to be sneezed at. ‘The mo- 
ment he has thus defeated his own object, the snuffling snuff 
taker becomes the slave of a habit, which literally brings his 
Nose to the grindstone; his Ormskirk has seized him as St. 
Dunstan did the devil,.and if the red hot pincers could occa- 
sionally start up from the midst of the rappee, few persons 
would regret their embracing the proboscis of the offender. 
Lord Stanhope has very exactly calculated that in forty years, 
two entire years of the snuff-taker’s life will be devoted to 
tickling his nose, and two more to the agreeable processes of 
blowing and wiping it, with other incidental circumstances. 
Well would it be if we bestowed half the time in making 
ourselves agreeable, that we waste in rendering ourselves 
offensive to our friends. Society takes its revenge by de- 
ciding, that no man would thrust dirt into his head, if he had 
got anything else in it. 


SOCIETY.—If persons would never meet except when 
they have something to say, and if they would always separate 
when they have exhausted their pleasant or profitable topics, 
how delightful, but alas! how evanescent would be our social 
assemblages. 


SOLDIER.—A man machine, so thoroughly deprived of its 
human portion, that at the breath of another man machine, it 
will blindly inflict or suffer destruction. Divested of his 
tinsel trappi his gold lace, feathers, music, and the glitter 
of the false glory with which it has been attempted to dazzle 
the world as to his real state, it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more humiliating, than the condition of a soldier. 

Nothing so much shows the triumph of opinion and usage 
over fact, of the conventional over the abstract, as that a pro- 
fession, apparently somuch at variance with all their feel- 
ings, should be chosen b tlemen of independence, hu- 
manity, and reflection. No ing is more redeeming to our 
common nature than that such men, placed in a 50 
expressly calculated to make them both slavish and tyranni- 
cal, should generally preserve their good qualities from con- 
tamination. sap characters so honourable, <4 Sentient 
so courteous, few companions so agreeable as a Bri cer ; 
but this is not in consequence, but in spite of his being in the 
army. Why he ever entered it, we presume not to inquire, 
but we are bound to believe that his motive was not less ra- 
tional and amiable than that of the affectionate Irishman, who 
enlisted in the seventy-fifth regiment, in order to be near his 
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brother, who was a corporal in the seventy-sixth.—( Vide Jo- 
sephus Molitor.) 


SPECULATION.—A word that sometimes begins with its 
second letter. 


SPELLING—BAD— is sometimes the best, as in the case 
of the Beer sender, who wrote over his shop door, “ Bear sold 
here,” manifestly implying, as was observed by my friend 
T. H——,, that it was his own Bruin. Not less ingenious 
was the device of the quack doctor, who announced in his 
printed handbills, that he could instantly cure, “the most ob- 
stinate aguews,” thus satisfactorily proving that he was no 
conjuror, and did not attempt to cure them by a spell. 


SPINSTER.—An unprotected female, and of course a fine 


subject for exercising the courage of cowards, and the wit of 
the witless. 


STEAM.—Strange that there should slumber in yonder 
tranquil pond, a power so tremendous, that could we con- 
dense and direct its energies, it might cleave the solid earth 
in twain, and yet so gentle that it may be governed, and ap- 

lied, and set to perform its stupendous miracles by a child! 

he discovery that water would resist being boiled above 212 
degrees, has conferred upon England its manufacturing su- 
premacy, and will eventually produce changes, both moral 
and physical, of which it is difficult to limit the extent, One 
bushel of coals, properly consumed, will raise seventy millions 
of pounds weight a foot high. The Menai Bridge, weighin, 
four millions of pounds, suspended at a medium height of 1 
feet, angie have been raised where it is, by seven bushels of 
coals, . Dupin estimates the steam engines of England to 
possess a moving power equivalent to that of 6,400,000 men 
at the windlass. And this stupendous agent is at present 
only in its infancy ! 


STOMACH.—The epicure’s deity. Buffon gave it as his 
deliberate conviction, that this portion of our economy was 
the seat of thought, an opinion which he seems to have 
adopted from Persius, who dubs it a master of arts, and the 
dispenser of genius. So satisfied are we of its reflecting dis- 
position, that we call a cow, or other beast with two stomachs, 
a ruminating animal par excellence. To judge by the quan- 
tity they eat, we might infer some of our own species to have 
two stomachs; but when we listen to their discourse, we find 
it difficult to include them in the class of ruminating animals. 


STONE—The philosopher’s. The folly of those who have 
inherited Midas’s ears without his touch. A_ will-o’-the- 
wisp, however, does not always lead us into quagmires; in 
running after shadows we sometimes catch substances, and 
in following illusions overtake the most valuable realities. 
The pursuit of the philosopher’s stone has by no means been 
avain one. Alchymy has given us chemistry, and we are 
indebted to the astrologers for the elucidations of the most 
difficult problems in astronomy. The clown, who in running 
to catch a fallen star, stumbled, and kicked up a hidden trea- 
sure, has found many an unintentional imitator among scien- 
tific visionaries and stargazers. Perhaps more has been 
gained by long and her seeking the quadrature of the 
circle, the longitude, and perpetual motion, than would have 
arisen from immediate success. Morals, too, have their philo- 
sopher’s stone, in other shapes than those of Plato’s Atlantis, 
or More’s Utopia; and it is healthy to chace such chimeras, 
if it were only for the sake of air and exercise, in an at- 
mosphere of purity. Many real virtues may be acquired by 
straining after an imaginary and unattainable perfection. 
Orede quod habes, et hebes. When a thing is once believed 
possible, it is half realized. 


STONE—to pelt with. Dr. Magee affirms, that the Ro- 
man Catholics have a Church without a religion;—the Dis- 
senters, a religion without a Church;—the Establishment, 
both a Church and a religion. .“ This is false,” observes 
Robert Hall of Leicester; “ but it is an excellent stone for a 
clergyman to pelt with.” 


STUPIDITY—is often more apparent than real ; it may 
be indisposition rather than incapacity. The human mind is 
not like logic—the major does not always contain the minor ; 
and men who feel themselves fit for great things, cannot 
always accomplish little ones. Claude Lorraine was dis- 
missed by the pastry-cook to whom he had been apprenticed, 
for sheer stupidity. The difficulty did not consist in bringing 
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his mind up, but in bri ef it down to the manufacture of 
buns and tartlets. eB 


STYLE.—To have a good style in writing, you should 
have none ; as perfect beauty of face consists in the absence 
of any predominant feature. Mannerism, whether im writing 
or painting, can never be a merit. Swift is right when he 
decides, that “ Proper words in proper places, make the true 
definition of a good style.” 

“* He who would write well,” says Roger Ascham, ‘“ must 
follow the advice of Aristotle,—to speak as the common 
people speak, and to think as the wise think.” Style, how- 
ever, is but the colouring of the piéture, which should always 
be held subordinate to th a “We may well oo te 
Tertullian his iron»style,” says Balzac, “ when we recollect 
what excellent weapons he has out of this iron, for the 
defence of Christianity, and the defeat of the Marcionites and 
Valentinians.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—private. Paying your creditors by 
taxing your friends; an approved method for getting rid of 
both. any years ago a worthy and well-known Baronet, 
having become embarrassed in his circumstances, a Subscrip- 
tion was set on foot by his friends, and a letter, soliciting 
contributions, was addressed to the late’ Lord Erskine, who 
immediately despatched the following answer :— 


“ My dear Sir John, 


I am in general an enemy to Subscriptions of this nature’; 
first, because my own finances are by no means in & flou- 
rishing -plight; and secondly, because epee? A assistance, 
thus conferred, must be equally painful to the donor and the 
receiver. As I feel, however, the sincerest gratitude for your 
public services, and regard for your private worth, I have 
great pleasure in subscribing—(Here the worthy Baronet, 
big with expectation, turned over the leaf, and finished the 
perusal of the note, which terminated as follows:)—in sub- 


scribing myself, : 
“ My dear Sir John, 
- . 
Yours very ge eee 


SUGGESTION—A friendly one. A man who had had his 
ears cuffed in a squabble, without resenting the affront, bein 
shortly afterwards in a party, and in want of a pinch of snuff, 
exclaimed, “I cannot think what I have done with my box; 
it is not in either of my pockets.”——“ Try your ears,” said a 
bystander. 


SUPERSTITION—as Plutarch has well observed, is much 
worse than atheism, since it must be less offensive to den 
the existence of such a deity as Saturn, than to admit his 
existence, and affirm, that he was such an unnatural monster, 
as even to devour his own children. 

Archbishop Tillotson says, “ According as men’s notions of 
God are, deck will their religions be; if they have gross and 
false conceptions of God, their religion will be absurd and su- 
perstitious. If men fancy God to be an ill-natured Being, 
armed with infinite power, who takes delight in the mise: 
and ruin of his creatures, and is ready to take all advantages 
against them, they may fear him, but they will hate him, and 
they will be apt to be such towards one another, as they fancy 
God to be toward them; for all religion doth naturally in- 
cline men to imitate him whom they worship.”—Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 181. 

“ Atheism,” observes a Christian philosopher, “leaves a 
man to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to repu- 
tation; all which may be guides to an outward moral virtue, 
though religion were not; but superstition dismounts'’ all 
these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of 
men.”—(Bacon’s Essays, p. 96.) In point of fact, the mis- 
representation of a deity, leads immediately to the denial of 
his existence; a result which has not esca) the acuteness 
of Plutarch. “The atheist,” says that writer, “ contributes 
not in the least to superstition ; but superstition, having given 
out so hideous an idea of the Deity, has frightened many into 
the utter disbelief of any such he iag gy ong they think it 
much better, nay, more reasonable, that there should be no 
deity, than one whom they see more reason to hate and 
abominate, than to love, honour, and reverence. Thus in- 
considerate men, shocked at the deformity of ig Bs ear 
run directly into the opposité extreme of atheism, heedlessly 
skipping over true piety, which is the golden mean between 
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How certainly should we avoid the degrading superstition 
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of demonism, did we but act upon the following position of 
Archbishop Tillotson :—* Every man is, in some degree, 
potene of the divine nature, feels that in himself, which 

e conceives to be in God; so that this man does experience 
what others do but talk of;—he sees the image God in 
himself, and is able to discourse of him from an inward sense 
and feeling of his excellency.” —(Sermons, vol. iii. p. 42.) 
If we thus behold the Deity reflected in our own hearts, no 
wonder that the religion of the good man should be rational 
and cheerful, and that of the bad man superstitious and gloomy. 
How foreibly does the latter recall the in on’s 
noble essay—* Of Unity in Religion,” where he says—* It 
was a great blasphemy when the devil said, ‘I will ascend, 
and be like the Highest ;’ but it is greater blasphemy to per- 
sonate God, and bring him in, sa —‘ I will descend, and 
be like the Prince of Darkness.’ Surely this is to bring down 
the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of a dove, in the sha 
of a vulture, or raven; and to set out of the bark of the Chris- 
tian Church a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins,” 


SUPPER.—A receipt for indigestion, and a sleepless night. 
A Spanish proverb, says—A little in the morning is enough; 
enough at dinner is but little; a little at night is too much. 
This agrees pretty nearly with the Latin dictum— 


Pone gule metas, ut sit tibi longior etas, 
Esse cupis sanus ?—Sit tibi parca manus. 


SYMPATHY.—A sensibility, of which its objects are 
sometimes insensible. It may be perilous to discourage a 
feeling, whereof there is no great superabundance in this 
selfish and hard-hearted world; but even of the little that 
exists, a portion is frequently thrown away. Such is the 
power of adaptation in the human mind, that those who seem 
to be in the most pitiable plight, have often the least occasion 
for our pity. A city damsel, whose ideas had been Arcadian- 
ised by the perusal of pastorals, having once made an excursion 
toa distance of twenty miles from London, wandered into the 
fields in the hope of discovering a bona fide live shepherd. 
‘To her infinite delight, she at length encountered one, under 
a hawthorn hedge in full blossom, with his dog by his side, 
his crook in his hand, and his sheep round about him, just as 
if he were sitting to be modelled in china for a chimney orna- 
ment. To be sure, he did not exhibit the azure jacket, jessa- 
mine vest, pink Fw inexpressibles, peach-coloured stock- 
ings, and golden buckles of those faithful portraitures. This 
was mortifying; still more so, that he was neither particu- 
larly young nor cleanly ; but, most of all, that he wanted the 
x Hac, accompaniment of a pastoral reed, in order that 
he might beguile his solitude with the charms of music. 
Touched with pity at this privation, and lapsing, uncon- 
sciously, into poetical language, the civic damsel exclaimed— 
“Ah! gentle shepherd, tell me where’s your pipe ?”—“ I left 
it at home, Miss,” replied the clown, scratching his head, 
** cause I ha’nt got no baccy.” 

A benevolent committee-man of the Society for superseding 
the necessity of climbing boys, seeing a sooty urchin weeping 
bitterly, at the corner of a street, asked him the cause of his 
distress ;—“ Master has been using me shamefully,” sobbed the 
sable sufferer ;—* he has been letting Jem Hudson go up the 
chimney at No. 9, when it was my turn! He said it was too 
high, and too dangerous for me, but I’ll go up a chimney with 
Jem Hudson any day in the year; that’s what I will !” 

There is a local sympathy, however, in which we cannot 
well be mistaken, and which it is lamentable not to possess ; 
for that man—to use the words of Dr. Johnson— is little to 
be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” 

Even the most obdurate and perverse natures cannot always 
resist the power of sympathy. Indecorous as it is, we must 

uote Lord > sari, ae observation on the celebrated 
énélon ;—* He is a delicious creature ; I was forced to get 
away from him as fast as I possibly could, else he would have 
made me pious.” As a profane man may be pleased with 
piety, so may a wise one be occasionally pleased with folly, 
sympathy with the pleasures of others. 

Most misplaced and mischievous of all, is that spurious 
sympathy, by which some of our journalists and novel writers 
seek to enlist our feelings in the cause of the basest inale- 
factors. “To make criminals the object of a sentimental 
admiration, and of a sort of familiar attachment; to hold u 
as a hero the treacherous oct w des whose life has been 
in profligacy, merely because, at his death, he displays 
a firmness which scarcely ever deserts the vilest, is a ma ~ 


unworthy of literary talents, as it is unfit for cultivated and 
liberal minds.”—Ed. Review, vol. xl. p. 202. 


TALKERS—Great—not only do the least, but generally 
say the least, if their words be weighed, instead of reckoned. 
He who labours under an incontinence of speech, seldom gets 
the better of his ccinplaint ; for he must prescribe for him- 
self, and is sure of having a fool for his physician. How 
many a chatterbox might pass for a wiseacre, if He could 
keep his own secret, and put a drag chain, now and then, 
upon his tongue. The largest minds have the smallest 
opinion of themselves; for their knowledge impresses them 
with humility, by showing the extent of their ignorance, and 
this discovery makes them taciturn. Deep waters are still ; 
wise men generally talk little, because they think much: 
feeling the annoyance of idle loquacity in others, they are 


Pe| cautious of falling into tiie same error, and keep their mouths, 


shut, when they cannot open them to the purpose. 

Small wits, on the contrary, are usually great talkers. 
Uttering whatever comes uppermost, and everything being 
superficial, their shallowness makes them noisy, and their 
confidence offensive. If we might perpetrate, at the same 
time, a pun and paradox, we should affirm, that the smaller 
the calibre of the mind, the greater the bore of a perpetually 
open mouth. Human heads are like hogsheads—the emptier 
they are, the louder report they give of themselves. The 
chatterbox, according to the Italians, “ parla prima e pensa 
poi ;” but we have specimens in this country, who never 
think, either before or after. The clock of their word-mill 
is heard, even when there is no wind to set it going, and no 
grist to come from it. 

M. de Bautré, being in the antichamber of Cardinal 
Richelieu, at the time that a great talker was loudly and 
incessantly babbling, begged im to be silent, lest he 
should annoy the Cardina . Why do you wish me not to 
speak ?” asked the chatterbox ;—“I talk a good deal, but I 
talk well.” “ Half of that is true,” said M. de Bautré. 


TALENT.—What we want in natural abilities may gene- 
rally and easily be made up in industry ; as a dwarf may 
keep pace with a giant, if he will but move his legs a 
little faster. “Mother!” said the Spartan boy, going to 
battle, “ my sword is too short.” ‘ Add a step to it,” was 
the reply. 


TASTE.—A quick and just perception of beauty and de- 
formity in the works of nature and art. 


TAVERN.—A house kept for those who are not house- 
keepers. 


TEST ACTS.—Devices for letting in the unscrupulous 
and irreligious, and for excluding the conscientious and 
the pious. All churches have had them, and all have found 
them eqnally inefficacious. Requiring a man to receive the 
Sacrament, and thus profane a sacred ordinance, as a quali- 
fication for the ‘proper discharge of a civil office, is about 
as germane to the matter, as if you were to stipulate that 
your dairymaid should go through the process of being vacci- 
nated, as a security for her making good butter, and never 
attempting to injure your cow. 

They who imagine that a particular form of test, because 
it succeeds perfectly well in one instance, must be equally effi- 
cacious in all, without reference to the circumstances of the 
case, or the materials upon which the experiment is to be 
made, fall into the same mistake as the simple country girl, 
who, having seen a laundress spit upon a flat iron, to as- 
certain whether it were too hot, spat in her smoking porridge, 
to see whether it would burn her mouth. 


fa dP aaron sca pe source of delusion and 
bigotry to those particularly clear-sighted people, who prefer 
the letter which Killeth, to the spirit. which giveth life. 


From drugs intended to impart 
Relief to sickness, care, and pain, 
The chymist, with transmutive art, 
Extracts a poison and a bane. 
So does the bigot’s art abuse 
The sacred page of love and life; 
And turn its sweet and hallowed use . 
To deadly bitterness and strife. 


As purblind or short-sighted elves 





Measure their glasses by themselves, 
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And deem those spectacles most true 
Which suit their own distorted view, 
So every weak, fanatic creature 
Makes of himself a Bible-meter ; 
Chooses those portions of the word 
Which with his blindness best accord, 
And closes up his darken’d soul 
Against the spirit of the whole. 


Learn this, ye flounderers in the traps 
Of insulated lines and scraps,— > 
Though all the texts of Scripture shoot. 
Like hairs within a horse’s tail, 
From one consolidated root, 
Where beauty, strength, and use prevail, 
Singly, they’re fit, like single hairs, 
Only for springes, nets, ard snares.* 


not quite so unceremoniously, since the time of Henry VIII. 
Waste lands for the purpose of removing the obstacle to their 
improvement, were exempted by a statute of Edward VI. from 
all tithe for seven years. Madder, on account of the expense 
of its cultivation, been relieved altogether from this pay- 
ment... In Scotland, as it is well known, tithes were entire 

aboli by a very pious. monarch, Charles I., who sets forth 
in the preamble to his famous.Decret Arbitral, that it is “ ex- 
pedient for the wath oans of the realm, the better providing of 
kirks and stipends, and the establishment of schools and other 
pious uses, that.each proprietor shall haye and enjoy his own 
teind (tithe) ; and therefore decrees that all teinds shall be va- 
lued and sold, according to certain rules for making the esti- 
mate ; which was ratified in Parliament by the act 1633, cap. 
17.” However sacred, therefore, may be the Church’s claims 
and rights, they have been repeatedly ees or encroach- 


, : a ‘ : ed upon when the common weal required the infringement. 
Tertullian gives the best advice upon this subject when he : 2 : 
says— We ought to interpret Scripture, nct by the sound of The most eminent and pious men in all ages have been op- 


words, but by the nature of things.”— Malo te ad sensum rei, 


quam ad sonum vocabuli exerceas. 


posed to this mode of supporting the clergy. Wickliff repeat- 
edly asserts that the spirit of Christianity was wounded by cle- 
rical endowments; and that venom was poured into the Church, 


THEOLOGY—Controversial—is to religion what law is on the very day which first invested her ministers, as such, 


to justice—e science which darkens by its illustrations, and 


with the rights of property. Archdeacon Paley, who can 


misses its ot ect in its over anxiety to attain it. If truth Gandly, be, considered sntiscadiy to A intereste of ‘tie 
2 rr red unfriend| the rea rests. 
may be called the sun of religion, controversial theology is Church, says, “ Of all institutions adverse to cultivation and 


assuredly its Will-o’-the-wisp. 


improvement, none is so noxious as that of tithes. They area 


é : ‘ tax not only upon industry, but upon that industry which feeds 
Theology—says Le Clerc, is subject to revolutions as welll mankind, an that species of exertion which it is the aim of 
as empires, but though it has undergone considerable changes, 


yet the humour of divines is much the same. 


TIME.—The vehicle 


all wise laws to cherish and promote.” 
When any attempt is made tocorrect the evils of this impo- 


t carries everything into nothing. litic and vexatious impost, without injury to existing rights, a 


We talk of spending off time, as if it were so mach in-|°Y of robbery and py a incontinently raised by the very 


terest of a perpetual annuity; whereas we are all living |Past" who value their 


jocks, as if they were Merino sheep, 


upon our capital, and he who wastes a single day, throws solely for the sake of the fleece.- And after all, who have 


away that which can never be recalled or recovered. 


TINDER.—A thin rag—such for instance as the dresses 
of modern females, intended to catch the sparks, raise a flame, 


and light up a match. 


the clergy themselves? Originally, they admits in 
Book of the Church, c. vi. “ The whole was received into 
common fund, for the fourfold purpose of supporting the 
clergy, repairing the church, ene poor, and entertain- 
ing the pilgrim and stranger.” are the parties that 


cs such unblushing alienators, not to say usurpers of tithe, 
as 


TITHES—being a remuneration for a particular service, |h*¥® Preverted this fund from its origina! pious uses, and tarned 


: p : r 
ought not only to be — proportioned to the talent and in- it all into their own pockete} 
ut to be subject to regulation like 


dustry of the performer, 


? 


lergy were not the first 
instigators of this abuse, they are at all events the greatest 


any other salary, where the duty is improperly ee or Fiatthe by, it nek Cane ayer ye Saas ane, Oe St. 


altogether omitted.. To pretend that tithes are a 


lute 
property, is a mere*fiction. If they were like an estate, 


atthew’s injunction—“ Freely Zz have received, freely give.” 
The opinion that every man should be allowed, not only to 


. J, s choose his own religion, but to contribute as he thinks pro 
why do, men complain, ofthe scacal of pluralitis or towards the support ofthe pestor, whose duties fhe exacts, 
three or four estates, or of simoniscal contracts for lands a mee y Dr. Adam Menith,.as well es other en- 


and houses? Except by consent of ano 


, the tithe-owner 


lightened and devout philosophers, and has been successfully 


has no property whatever, for the landholder, if he please, carried into papesine by A vast. empunrr-the United States of 


may refuse to cultivate the soil, and then the former has no America. To plead 


at the voluntary system in England 


interest in it, and the assumed property of tithe is pro would net adeqenely supper: Ge \aerem,.09,t0 give up the 


tempore annihilated. 
hat tithes are sacred, and inalienable is another fiction 


Church, by admitting that it has no hold upon the affections 
of the people ; and that the Catholics and Dissenters have so 


If the assertion were true, they would still belong, of right, much more zeal in the cause of religion, as to contribute both 
I. 


to the Roman Catholic clergy, from whom Henry VI 


wrested 


to the established system and their own, while the Episcopa- 


them, with very little form of law. In point of fact, they have liane would. pot, .qvon.winintnie. ane: priomihesd, UANEGT Spee 


been repeatedly made the subject of Jegislative interference, 


compulsion. A spiritual institution, which, after so man 


and from a very early period, as will be seen by the following centuries of power and wealth, would immediately fall to the 


extract : 
“ William the 


und, unless propped up by force of law, is surely self-con- 


Conqueror and his Clergy.—With such|?°m2"- 


enormous riches at their disposal, they became unduly power- To render tithes at all consistent with policy-end: justice, 


ful; and William, jealous of that power, and suspicious o' 


their fidelity, reduced all their lands to the common tenure gre maps: of the -paey 


they should only be imposed to support the religion of the 
le. Where the contrary is the 


: ; - - case, as is signally exemplified in Ireland, such an impost is 
of knights’ service and barony—(equivalent to reducing a naan wan mitt 
freehold to a lease for fourteen years, subject to be renewed an oppeerssom #2. cnwarmntnlie and: irritating, thet: waenn 


at the pleasure of the real owner.) The prelates were re- little wonder af the national auinay: ond distas 


of which 


; it has been the fruitful source. In no way, however,are the 
quired to take an oath of fealty, and to do homage to the|,.:.4: souent misshiovens 
king, before they could be admitted to their temporalities, and canting. slergy saqwainhie: Ss:tap fond aoe —_ 


they were also subject to an attendance before the king in his hous.of Sineyenner Sn. Denginnd 4m ire 


. They have found, 


sp a M ~< iow - in var his a with their knights a = Tight that Ps a = ys Seeethe 
and quota of soldiers, and to perform all other services inci- : its efficacy— ‘earth 
dent to feudal tenures. The clergy remonstrated most bitterly makernos if thingies bane lest tne i Ge thosthaeh ? 


— this new revolution, equalled only by the revolution] jogition for these blood-stained tithes, at least in Ireland. 
whi ve centuries after- Wh 


ich took place in church propert 
wards; but 


illiam, like Henry Vill, was inexorable, and|,.; : 
consigned to prison or banishment all who opposed his will.” Will pat. Saneren tn 40m. Serena oan 


and its peace and prosperity, let us have some quick .com- 


en assailed by the legislature, it is to be hoped that they 
pport once experi- 


, enced in France, the annals of which country assure us that 

—From Baine’s History of the County Palatine of Lancaster.|in the year 793, the ears of corn were all pes er substance, 

Pi the bial matte ee — saute rege on wean and demons where heard in the air, proclaiming that th hed 
claim the right of sitting in the House of Peers. the 

om og ae legally alienated ‘ir abolished; though te tee teen ae Po oe ATEnEe: ae CL, ST tho 


reluctance of the people to the payment of tithes!—-St. Foix 





* Versified from Dr. Donne. 


who relates this story, asks, “how did the devils come to in- 
terest themselves so warmly in behalf of the priesthood !” 
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It is maintained by some, that in 
ee or that they solely affect the 
firmed by one writer, that the agricultural interestin general, 
desire their conservation. My friend T. H., who will have his 
joke, however serious ony the subject,or pitiful the pun it 
elicits,—asserts, that the hen of this impost falls upen the 
farmer, and that if he be really in favour of the tithe, it must 
be for the same reason that the Mahometan respects Mecca— 
because it is the burial-place of his prophet. 


TITLES of BOOKS.—Decoys to cate! rchasers.— 
There can be no doubt that a happy name to k i ean 
agreeable appearance to a man; but if in either case the final 
do not answer to the first impression, will not our disappoint- 
ment add tothe severity of our judgment* “ Let me succeed 
with my first impression,” the bibliopolist will cry, “and I ask 
no. more. The public are welcome to end with condemning, 
if they will only begin with buying. Most readers, like the 
Tuft-hunters at college, are caught by titles.” How incon- 
sistent are our notions of morality! No man of honour would 
opena letter that was not addressed to him, though he will not 
scruple to open a book under the same circumstances. Col- 
ton’s “Lacon” has gone through thirteen editions, and yet it is 
addressed “ro THOSE WHO THINK.” Had the author substi- 
tuted for these words “ those who think they are thinking,” it 
might not have had so extensivea sale, although it would have 
been directed to a much larger class. He has shown address 
in his address. 


land the tithes are no 
lord : wnay, it is af- 


TOLERATION.—Being wise enough to have no difference 
with those who differ from us. The mutual rancour of con- 
flicting sects is inversely as their distance from each other ; 
no one hating a Jew ora Pagan half so much asa fellow 
Christian, who agrees with him in all but one unimportant 
point. 





If a Hindoo or Mahometan philosopher were to contemplate 
five hundred different sects of Christians, spitting fire a 
eternal perdition at each other, in flagrant defiance of the very 
Seriptures which they profess to teach and obey, would he not 
be tempted to exclaim—‘“ Unhappy men! ye are all likely to 
be equally right in your denunciations, for when ye condemn 
each other, ye condemn yourselves !” 


Fain would the bard on all impress 
The hatred of intolerance, 
Teach them their fellow men to bless, 
Whatever doctrines they advance, 
Bid every fierce contending sect 
Humble its passions, and reflect, 
That real Christians love the souls 
Of those by whom their own are doom’d, 
As frankincense perfumes the coals 
By which it is itself consumed. 


TOMB.—A house built for a skeleton: a dwelling of 
sculptured marble, provided for dust and corruption: a monu- 
ment set up to perpetuate the memory of—the forgotten. 


TONGUE.—The mysterious membrane that turns thought 
into sound. Drink is its oil—eating its drag chain. 


TRAGEDY—is preferred to comedy—(unless it be the 
comédie larmoyante ;)—and novels with a distressing conclu- 
sion, to those which end happily, because they occasion a 
greater excitement. By nature, we are all more acutely sen- 
sible of pain than pleasure, and can therefore sympathize more 
intensely with the former than the latter. All persons like 
strong sensations, and the novel-reading world in particular, 
consisting mostly of male or female idlers of the better class, 
little conversant with real miseries, fly for a relief from the 
monotony and mental stagnation of tranquil life, to the stimu- 
lus of fictitious distress. Their sympathy with imaginary 
happiness is too tame to deserve the name of an emotion. 


TRIALS.—Moral ballast, that often prevents our capsizing. 
Where we have much to , God rarely fails to fit the 
back to the burthen ; where we caive nothing to bear, we can 
seldom bear ourselves. The burthened vessel may be slow 
in reaching the destined port; but the vessel without ballast, 
becomes so completely the sport of the winds and waves, that 
there is danger of her not reaching it at all. 


TRIFLES—amay be not only tolerated but admired, when we 
respect the trifler. Little things—it has been said, are only 
valued when coming from him who can do great things. It has 

affirmed that trifles are often more absorbing than matters 


been 


of importance ; but this can only be true when said of a trifler 
—of a mean mind pursuing mean objects. Mirabeau main- 
tains that morality in trifles, is always the enemy of morality 
in things of importance; a position not less untrue than dan- 
gerous; for it is precisely in trivial affairs that a delicate 
sense of honour and rectitude is most certainly exhibited, as 
we throw up a feather and not a stone to scertain the direc- 
tion of the wind. 


TRUTHS.—Many a truth is like a wolf which we hold by 
the ears—afraid to'let it escape, and yet scarcely able to re- 
tain it. And why should we let it go, if it be likely to worry 
or annoy our neighbour? ‘To promulgate truth with a mali- 
cious intention, is worse than to infringe it with a benevolent 
one, inasmuch as a pleasant deception is often better than a 
painful reality. It was a saying of the selfish Fontenelle, 
that if he held the most important truth, like a bird in his 
hand, he would rather crush it than let it go. Lessing, the 
German, on the contrary, found such a delight in the investi- 
gation of truth, that he professed his readiness to make over 
al] claim as its discoverer, provided he might still be allowed 
to pursue it. Nor can we wonder at his holy ardour, for to 
follow-truth to its source, is to stand at the footstool of God. 


UGLINESS—An advantageous stimulus to the mind, that 
it may make up for the deficiencies of the body. Medusa’s 
head was carried by Minerva ; and it will generally be found, 
that as beauty remains satisfied with exterior attractions, 
plainness strives to recommend itself by interior beauty. Ta- 
lent and amiability, which are more loveable than mere love- 
liness, will always impart a charm.to their possessor, as the 
wani of them will render even a Venus unattractive. Coun- 
tenance or moral beauty, the reflection of the soul, is as supe- 
rior to superficial comeliness, as mind is to matter. It isa 
halo, which indicates the mens divinior, and will win wor- 
shippers, however unadorned may be the shrine whence it 
emanates, for she who looks good cannot fail to be good- 
looking. 


UMBRELLA.—An article which, by the morality of so- 
ciety, you may steal from friend or foe, and which, for the 
same reason, you should not lend to either. 


UNIFORMITY—Religious.—A chimera, not less unat- 
tainable than identity of taste, or consimilarity of face, form, 
and stature. And why should we believe that God, being 
recognised as he is, by all nations, should delight in consen- 
tameousness as to the mode of worship, when the whole genius 
of the world, both moral and physical, evinces a design to in- 
troduce the gieatest. possible diversity into every department 
of creation? Vafieties of doctrine are but modifications of 
So ae creation, under the influence of the religious prin- 
ciple. 


The gems of soul that God hath set 
In frames of silver, gold, and jet, 
Tinged by their tegument of clay, 
May shed a varicolour’d ray ; 
. Yet, like the rainbow’s motley dyes, 
Unite, and mingle in the skies. 

Man, like the other plants of earth, 
Takes form and pressure from his birth; 
And since, in various countries, each 
Prays in a different form of speech, 
Why may not God delight to view 
Variety of worship too ;— 

All to one glorious source address’d, 
Although in different forms express’d ? 
The vast orchestra of the earth 

Millions of instruments displays ; 
But when its countless sounds go forth, 

To hymn the same Creator’s praise, 
The mighty chorus swells on high, 

In one accepted harmony. 


USURY—Law of.—Punishing a man for making as much 
as he can of his money, although he is freely allowed to make 
as much money as he can. Usury (ab usu eris) is rent for 
money, as rent is usury for land. ‘ P 
_ VANITY—like laudanum, and other poisonous medicines, 
is beneficial in small, though injurious in large quantities. 
No man, who is not pleased with himself, even ina 
sense, can please others; for it is the belief of his own grace 
that makes him graceful and gracious. If it be a recom- 
mendation to dress our, minds to the penesentes, and to 
render ourselves as agreeable as possible, why should it be @n 
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objection to bestow the same pains upon personal appearance ! 
Dress often influences character; for the man whose well- 
regulated mind has a due sense of propriety and fitness, will 


could it be credited that helpless, lonely, infirm, and suffering 
old women,—for such were generally reputed to be witches, 
—if they had obtained command over the powers of light or 





train himself from the outside inwards, and act up to his ex-|darkness, would not exercise it for their own benefit and re- 
ternals. Our present uniformity, and plainness of attire, have |lief, before they thought of directing it to the good or evil of 
given a monotony to character, and lowered the general |others? A wretched creature, from mere malignity, is sup- 
standard of manners. Who can look upon a cloth sleeve and | posed to inflict injuries upon her neighbours; and yet these 
drab trousers with the elevating feelings inspired by embroi-| identical parties scruple not to provoke her terrible malice to 
dered silk and the dangling sword, which, in determining the|the utmost, by bringing her to a painful and ignominious 
rank, conferred, to a certain degree, the sentiments and the |death, from which her puissant ally, Satan, can do nothing to 
demeanour of a gentleman? When men, too, wore different| save her. Was ever such a tissue of glaring impossibilities ! 
dresses according to their age, they naturally adapted their | Apuleius, who was accused of magic, availed himself of this 
deportment and conversation to their attire, which tended still | argument—* Sin verd, more vulgari, cm isti ié magum 


further to produce individual consistency, and general variety. 


existimant, qui communione loquendi cum Dits immortalibus, 


As old and young now wear the same habiliments, there is as|ad omina que velit, incredibili quadam vi, contingere polleat ; 


little difference in their manners as in their coats; a same- 


ido miror cur accusare non timuerint quem posse tantum 


ness which cannot be right in one direction, and may be |fatentur.” 


wrong in both. 


James the First, as it is well known, wrote a treatise on 
Demonology ; the large-minded Bacon countenanced witch- 


VERSE.—There seems to be no peculiar adaptation of the|craft; Sir Matthew Hale thanked God, upon his knees, that’ 
rhythm or verse to the subject, whether grave or gay, which|he had lived to condemn sorcerers to death; the lawyers, 
custom and association may not conquer. The French Alex-|quoting from the Malleus Maleficarum, stickled as stoutly as 
andrine, in which Racine composed his tragedies, and Vol-|\usual for the maintenance of the old law, and the wisdom of 
taire his Henriade, is the burlesque verse of the English.jour ancestors; while the clergy, citing the Bible, and the 


Compare the following, or any line of the Phédre— 


“ D'un mensonge—aussi noir—justement—irrité,” 


witch of Endor, stigmatized, as infidels and athéists, those 
who objected to the burning of all old women known to be 
partial to black cats, or suspected of taking nocturnal rides 
through the air, upon an enchanted broomstick. If it had not 


and its rhythm will be found nearly identical with this, from|been for the efforts of unprofessional teachers, the common 


Anstey’s Bath Guide— 


“For his wig—had the lack—a cathartic—to meet.” 


On the contrary, the French burlesque verse is nearly the 


same as the hefoic ten syllable verse of the English. 


people would still remain plunged in a Serbonian bog, of the 
darkest ignorance and superstition. Truly they are much 
indebted to their pastors and masters! 


WAGS AND WITS.—Lamps that exhaust, themselves in 
giving light to others. Their gibes, their gambols, their 


; , = 49 so) their flashes of merriment, their puns and bon-mots, 

VICE.—Miscalculation ; obliquity of moral vision ; tempo- and bright, and sharp, and pointed Boar Dh 5 are but as so many 
rary madness. A single vice, thrown aside only because it) swords, which, the oftener they are drawn forth, do but the 
was worn out, is often considered a valid set off against all|.,oner wear out the scabbard. It is much easier to make 
those that we still retain. Heaven, it is said, rejoices over 


one penitent sinner, more than over ninety and nine that have 
never erred ; but it is not written that one sin, by which we 
have been abandoned, is to give us acquittance for the ninety 
and nine that we continue to practise. And yet there are 
many who seem to imagine, that squeamishness upon a single 
point will give them warrant for a want of scruple upon all 
others. Brissot, to whose writings and conduct the horrid 


others forget time, than to prevail on old Chronos to forget 
us. The fétes to which a man of wit is invited, only afford 
an excuse to the fates for shortening his thread. He finds it 
is no joking; his stomach and his convivial reputation fail him 
at once; his jests die because he cannot digest; so many 
good things have g’)e into his mouth, that none can come out 
of it; and the fellow of mark and likelihood, without whom 


; laughter-lovi t 
massacres of the Tuileries, on the 10th of August, 1792, me panty wen Se ee 


have been principally ascribed, exclaimed, in defending him- 


assured of constant coruscations and cachinnations, becomes 


. is left to hi 
self to Dumont,—“ Look at the extreme simplicity of my protic s Aekentnte b  oeege bom gam peme y be m 


dwelling, and see whether you can justly reproach me with 
dissipation or frivolity. For two years I have not been near 
a theatre!” the man whose starch morality will not allow him 
to witness tragedies at a playhouse, may surely be allowed to 


perpetrate them on the stage of real life! 


It may be doubted, whether vice be so effectually repressed 
by the fear of future, as of immediate punishment. Jack 
etch exercises a more potent influence than the devil; for 


obscure lodging, to digest, if he can, his own indigestions, to 
be taken by the hand by no one but the gout, and to try soli- 
tary conclusions with the grim sergeant—death. An old 
joke, especially if it be very little of its age, is a bad thing, as 
the readers of this work must often have exclaimed; but an 
old joker is a sad thing, as many a facetious ancient has found 
to his cost. 


none can doubt the existence of the former, while evil men WANTS.—Suicides and self-destroyers. Man’s bodily 
have a strong motive to be sceptical as to the existence and|¥@Nts have been the great stimulus to all the arts, sciences, 
avenging power of the latter. The hope of future reward and discoveries, which have elevated him to his present civili- 
is the best consolation to the good under affliction; but the|Z#tion. The nakedness, helplessness, and necessities of the 
belief that virtue and vice are their own reward and punish-|~ bare forked animal,” combined with the amazing powers 
ment, even in this world, will moralise many from a sense of|*"4 lofty aspirations of his reason, have enabled him to be- 
interest, who might not have been so certainly reclaimed by a| COM the true lord of the creation, to conquer the elements 


sense of duty. 


by which he is surrounded, and to make them minister not 
only to the removal of his minutest wants, but to the suppiy 


VULGARITY—is not found in uncivilized life, because, in of his most superfluous inxuries. Had he been born with the 
that state, there is little difference of rank, and less of man- fur coat, or al stomach of a bear, he would have remained a 
ners; nor is it, ina civilized country, a deficiency of polite- brute, or at best a savage. 


ness or refinement, as compared -with the most polished 


classes ; for a peasant may be a gentleman, and a peer a| 'WAR.—National madness. An irrational act confined to 


rational beings; the pastime of kings and statesmen, the curse 


vulgarian. rhe: 

Vulgarity of manners may co-exist with a polished mind,|of subjects. Admitting the social instinct of man, Montes- 
and urbanity with a vulgar one: the union of both consti-|quieu was not afraid to confess, that the state of war s 
tutes the gentleman, whatever may be the grade in which it| With that of society ; but this desolating truth, which H 


is found. 


has abused to praise the tranquillity of despotism, and Rous- 
seau, to celebrate the superior independence of savage life, is 


WITCHCRAFT —telief in.—A reproach to reason, and a| with the philosopher the sacred and salutary plea for govern- 
monument of folly and atrocity, composing part and parcel of ment and laws, which are an armistice between states, and a 
the wisdom and humanity of our ancestors. The most ma-|treaty of perpetual peace between citizens. 


gical circumstances attending imputed ic, is the apparent 
: mw geod ny the guitios igi WHIGS—In power, are often Tories, as Tories, out of 


impossibility of its being believ 


cated, whether witches or witchfinders. ‘Sorcery was a con-| power, are Whigs. The public may well say with Mercutio, 
venient crime to fix upon those who had no other; but how|“ A plague on both your houses,” having found, to ‘their cost, 
64 
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that whichever party comes in, they are sure to be losers, and 


“C’est pour le peuple une chose moins aigre, 
D’entretenir un gras, que d’ engraisser un maigre.” 


When, in the history of this country, we see one party driven 
out for incapacity, and their opponents claimimg the reins of 
government as a matter of course, although they had not long 
before been expelled for a similar incompetency, we are re- 
minded of the argumentative answer of the Irish peasant,— 
“ Paddy, do-you know how to drive ?”—* Sure I do; never a 
better coachman in all Connaught. Wasn’t it I who upset 
our honour into a ditch two years ago?” As the present 
higs, however, who have given us Reform, have made abun- 
dant atonement for the errors of their predecessors, they 
should be free from any reproach that may attach to the name. 
It has now merged into the more noble one of Reformers, and 
so long as they continue to direct their power to the same 
patriotic and beneficial ends, no lover of his country will wish 
to see them dispossessed of it. As to the Tories, they have 
confessed every thing laid to their charge, by acknowledging 
the very name to be so odious, that they have been fain to 
betake themselves to an alias. 


WHISKERS.—“I cannot imagine,” said Alderman H—, 
“why my whiskers should turn gray, so much sooner than 
the hair of my head.” “ Because you have worked so much 
more with your jaws than your brains,” observed a wag. 


WINDMILLS.—Machines which are only kept going by 
being perpetually puffed, in which respect they bear a pointed 
resemblance to certain authors. The latter raise the wind 
by increasing their sale, whereas the former diminish their 
sail as the wind increases. 


‘ WISDOM OF OUR ANCESTORS.—The experience of 
the inexperienced, and the superior knowledge of the igno- 
Old women in pantaloons, who object to the smallest 


rant. 
reform in our antiquated establishments, because they suited 
our forefathers, recall to memory the debate in the aasembly 


of the Sorbonne upon the propriety of ordering new table- 
“ What !” exclaimed a gray-bearded ductor, the con- 


cloths. 
servative of the college, “are we wiser than our grandfathers ? 


Are not these the identical cloths of which they so long 
made use ?’—* Yes,” said another, “and that is the reason 


why they are completely worn out.” 


_ WIT—Consists in discovering likenesses—judgment in 
detecting differences. Wit is like a ghost, much more often 
talked of than seen. To be genuine, it should have a basis 
apeeeiy. otherwise it degenerates into mere 
or instance, when Swift says,—* A very little 
wit is yalued in a woman, as we are pleased with a few 
or when Voltaire remarks, 
eas are like beards; women and young men have 
none.” ~ This is a random facetiousness, if it deserve that 
term, which is equally despicable for its falsehood and its 


of truth and a 
flippancy ; as, 


7 


words ’ 


joken plain by a parrot 
that * 


facility. | 


Where shall we discover that rarer species of wit, which, 
like the%wine, bears the more clusters of sweet grapes the 
oftener it is pruned; or like the seven-mouthed Nile, springs 
the faster‘from the head, the more copiously it flows from the 


’ 


niouth ¢ 


The sensations excited by. wit are destroyed, or at least im- 
paired, if-it excites the stronger emotions, or even it it be 
connected: with purposes of utility and improvement. We 
where it is bitter, as the Sardinians did when 
they had tasted of their venomous herb; but this is the risi- 
bility of the muscles, allied to convulsion, rather than to 


may. laugh 


intellectual pleasure. 

You way sometimes show that 
own wits about you, by thinking 
Mee Mrs. M‘Gibbon was 

ve 


have not 


that 


her that a woman had called to 


your 
other people have. 
paring to act Jane Shore, at 
rpool, her dresser, an rant country girl, informed 
uest two box orders, be- 
cause she and her daughter had walked four miles on purpose 
to see the play. “ Does she know me ?” inquired the mistress. 





of the human species, according to the pecans the re- 
deeming portion of humanity, according to politer fact and 
experience. Woman is a treasure of which the profligate 
and the unmarried, can never appreciate the full value, for 
he who possesses many does not possess one. Malherbe 
says in his Letters, that the Creator may have repented the 
creation of man, but that He had no reason to repent having 
made woman?.. Who will deny this: and which of us does 
not feel, though in due subjection to a holier religion, the de- 
votion of Anacreon, who, when he was asked, why he ad- 
dressed so many of his hymns to women, and so few to the 
deities ? answered, “ Because women are my deities.” 
In England the upper classes are generally so much occu- 
pied with public affairs, or with local and magisterial duties, 
to say nothing of the uncongenial sports of the field, that 
women are obliged to associate with frivolous danglers and 
idlers, to whose standard they necessarily lower their minds 
and their conversation. ‘To appear a blue-stocking, subjects 
a female to certain ridicule with those coxcombs who adopt 
the silly notion of Lessing, “ that a young lady who thinks, 
is like a man who rouges,” and who maintain-that she should 
address herself, not to the sense, but to the senses of her 
male companions. Politics have thus tended to effect a men- 
tal dissociation of the sexes, the jealousy of dunces to trivia- 
lize the conversational intercourse that still subsists, and 
women whose unchecked: intellectual energies would be 
“ Dolphin-like, and show themselves above the element they 
move in,” are compelled to bow to this subjection, unless they 
have the courage to set up for blue-stockings—and old 
maids. Were their supremacy to effect no change in the 
present general character of the sex, I believe the world 
would be an incalculuble gainer by making them lords of 
their lords, and committing to them the sole direction of all 
affairs, both national and domestic. As some of our most 
distinguished sovereigns have been females, is it unreasonable 
to conclude that we should ensure permaneat good govern- 
ment for the whole human race, by acknowledging the sove- 
reignty of the sex? 

To the French must be assigned the honour of the following 
just encomium, “ Sans les femmes les deux extrémités de la 
vie seraient sans secours, et le milieu sans plaisirs.” 


WORDS.—Sometimes signs of ideas, and sometimes of the 
want of them. When so many are coining new words, it 
is a security against a superfluous supply to know that old 
ones are occasionally lost. An Eton scholar, whose facul- 
ties had been bemuddled with the spondees and dactyls of 
prosody, having got out of nominal into real nonsense verses, 
carried up a soi-disant Latin epigram to his master. After 
reading it over two or three times very carefully, the peda- 
gogue exclaimed, “I cannot find any verb here.” “ That 
is the reason that I brought it to you,” said the boy with 
great naiveté, “I thought you might perhaps tell me where 
it was.” 


WORDSWORTH.—The cheerful piety of this writer, 
his penetrative wisdom, most profound when it appears the 
most simple, and his ennobling aspirations, all modulated into 
the most exquisite music of which our language is susceptible, 
touch a chord, as we are reading him, with which every heart 
may be proud to beat in unison. Not in cities, not in colleges, 
nor even in ‘the solitary cell, can his writings be properly 
appreciated. We should wander forth with them to the 
fields and groves, where we may imbibe the kindred in- 
fluences of nature, and hold communion with the Creator 
through the medium of the beauty and magnificence He hath 
every where created ; until the hallowed and invigorated soul, 
throwing off all its petty cares and misgivings, effuses itself in 
a serene delight. To feel the poems of Wordsworth, we 
should peruse them with the fresh air of heaven blowing 
round about us, amid the scenes that he pictures, where we 
may compare the face of nature with its reflection in the 
printed. mirror before us; where we may acknowledge the 
presence aud the influence of that a. Spirit which 
he loves to evoke, and yielding ourselves to the devout reveries 
he has so described, may ually sink into— 


“that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 





“ Not at all,” was the reply. “ What a very odd request!” : : 

‘ Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
exclaimed Mrs. MG.—Hes the good woman her facul- And ores the motion of var bonnie blood, 
ties about her ?’—“ I think she have, Ma’am, for I see she 


ha’ got summut tied up in a red silk handkercher.” 


WOMAN,.—An exquisite proluction of nature, between 
a rose and an angel, according to a German poet ; the female 


Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul; 

While with a heart made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep sense of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 
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WORLD—the.—A great inn, kept in a perpetual bustle 
by arrivals and departures: by the going away of those who 
have just paid their bills (the debt of nature,) and the coming 
of those who will soon have a similar account to settle :—De- 
cessio pereuntium, et successio periturorum. 


WRITING—Painting invisible words—giving substance 
and colour to immaterial thought, enabling the dumb to talk 
to the deaf. 


WRONG—may be aggravated without any increase of 
evil doing, as good may be diminished without any abatement 
of actual beneficence. “ Joyful remembrances of wrong ac- 
tions,” says Jean Paul, “are their half repetitions, as repent- 
ant remembrances of good ones are their half abolishment. 
In law, the intention, not the act, constitutes the crime; and 
in the moral law, virtue should be measured by the same 
standard. 


YAWNING—Opening the mouth when you are sleepy, 
and want to shut your eyes; an infectious sensation very pre- 
valent during the delivery of a tedious sermon, or the perusal 


of a dull novel, but never experienced when reading a work 
like the present! 


YEARS—of discretion. The young and giddy reader is 
requested to see—Greek Calends. 


YOUTH—A magic lantern, that surrounds us with illu- 
sions which excite pleasure, surprise, and admiration, what- 
ever be their nature. The old age of the sensual and the 
vicious is the same lantern without its magic—the 
broken, and the illusions gone, while the exhausted lamp, 
threatening every moment to expire, sheds a ghastly glare, 


> not upon a fair tablecloth, full of jocund associations, but upon 


what appears to be a dismal shroud, prepared to receive our 
remains. 

And now, gentle reader, or rather may I call you simple, 
if you have waded through this strange farrago, here will I 
bring it to a close, hoping by its example the better to impress 
upon you the pithy precept, that all our follies and frivolities, 
all our crude and undigested notions, all our “bald and dis- 
jointed talk,” should, like this little volume, terminate with— 

OUTH. 





POETICAL SELECTIONS. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR AT BABYLON. 


Brnotp the king in his banquet hall, 

With columns outstretching far and wide, 
From the statue of Bel at the western wall, 
A ponderous idol, grim and tall, 

To the figured sun in the east descried, 

Whose rays of gold 

In their centre hold 
An altar crown’d with a blazing light, 
Never extinguish’d by day or night. 


The feast was o’er, but along the board 
Sparkled the flagons in lengthen’d line, 
While swart Egyptian slaves outpour’d 
Into cups of agate the Shiraz wine. 
Merrily laugh’d . 
The guests as they quaff’d, 
And ever and aye, when their mirth was mute, 
Softly stole o’er the perfumed air 
The music of sackbut, cornet, and flute, 
Blended with voices rich and rare. 


And the brazen trumpets at intervals 

Blew up a flourish that shook the walls, 
Tantara-ra! Tantara-ra ! 

When the revel rout gave a choral shout, 
“‘ Nebuchadnezzar the Great! Huzza!” 


And the king went up to a platform high, 
Which none but himself might walk upon, 
Whose window gave to the gazer’s eye 
The glories of mighty Babylon. 
Beneath were the terraced gardens—dight 
With cluster’d re mare of flowers, 
And cool cascades, which height to height 











Sparkled and flash’d, as they downwards dash’d, 


Till they plunged in the broad Euphrstes below, 

Churning to foam its majestic flow. 

And the king on the topmost slope espied 
In the pleasant shade, .by a cyprus made, 

His loved and beautiful Median bride ; 

And he knew the sound of her dulcimer, 

For none of her ladies play’d like her, 

And her voice—as a seraph’s musical, 
Chaunted the praise of her monarch lord ; 
And well did its triumph strain aceord 

With the pean peal’d from the banquet hall, 
Tantara-ra! ‘Tantara-ra ! 

“ Nebuchadnezzar the Great! Huzza!” 


While the setting sun’s unclouded beams 
Gilded its temples, towers, and streams, 
Again on the.city the king looked out, 
Girded with triple walls about, 

Turreted walls that might stand the shocks 


‘Of war like a ridge of rooted rocks, 


While every battlement, fort, and keep, 
Was circled by ditches wide and deep,— 
The graves of those 
Who should come as foes, 
To disturb the fortress’s dread repose. 
Its hundred gates of brass he beheld, 
Its palaces vast, 
Which their shadows cast 
On the flood that beneath them proudly swell’d, 
And the tower of Belus, whose ramparts high, 
Frowning aloft in the sapphire sky, 
Upheaved a colossal statue of Bel, 
Holding a star : 
And a scimitar, 
As the god and guard of the citadel. 
Tantara-ra! Tantara-ra ! 
“ Nebuchadnezzar the Great !—Huzza !” 


On the vast metropolis gazing thus, 
His ears were fill’d with the minged din 
Of the nations multitudinous 
Crowded its spreading walls within. 
Ard every gate was a garrison’s post, 
Where a part he saw of that countless host 
Of disciplined bands and sa hordes, 
Who, if he but nodded, with ish’d swords 
Would ravage the state, 
And seal the fate 
Of the mightiest earthly potentate.— 
The sense of his grandeur and martial might 
Fired his soul with a banghty delight, 
And aloud he cried, 
In his triumph’s pride, 
With « swelling bosom and nostrils wide : 
“Is it not Babylon this, which I 
Have built for the might of my majesty ? 
Am I not lord of the earth,—my rod 
Potent as that of a sceptred god? 
Assyria, Persia, Palestine, 
Egypt, Pheenicia, all are mine; 
onarchs and nations my fiat await ; 
Am I not Nebuchadnezzar the Great?” 


And the king had a wish, ere the day was o'er, 
To ride to the river’s palmy shore, 
Where the shade of trees, 
And the evening breeze, ~ 
A coolness gave to the sultry sky: 
So down he stept from his platform high, 
Mounted his Arab, and sallied out, 
With his court and his guard encircled about ; 
The clattering made 
By their cavalcade 
Astounding the streets of Babylon, 


As with neighing pom ed on, 
For the Farm + a 
While in air they clash’d, 

And the trumpets and s shouted anon— 


Tantara-ra ! Tantara-ra ! 
“ Nebuchadnezzar the Great !—Huzza!” 


Such was the ery and the clangour, when 


A meadow the reached by the river's shore, 


With willows be palm-trees tufted o’er, 
In whose shade sat a band of harass’d men, 





ee 


—— 
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With folded hands and a sadden’d eye, 
Heaving at times a heavy sigh ;— 
The woes of each 
Were too deep for speech, 
They were the Jews in captivity ! 
Their backs to the Belus tower they turn’d, 
Whose impious walls they loath’d and spurn’d ; 
For the sacred vessels and relics divine, 
At Zion snatch’d from Jehovah’s shrine, 
Were garner’d there for the use profane 
Of Bel and his sacrilegious train ; 
And they faced the west, for ’twas joy to them 
Even to look towards Jerusalem.— 
As they caught the sound 
Of the waters round, 
They thought of the Jordan’s hallow’d stream, 
While the bulwarks tall 
On the city wall, 
Awaken'd many a thrilling dream 
Of Salem’s towers, and the temple, where 
They never again should meet in prayer.— 
As such yearnings stole 
To each captive’s soul, 
The pounaest and firmest their grief confess’d 
By glistening eyes and a heaving breast ; 
While elders and prophets rung by the stress 
Of age and of exiled wretchedness, 
Suffer’d their tears, as they wept amain, 
To fall on their flowing beards like rain. 


Nebuchadnezzar in sport exclaim’d, 
As he check’d his steed in their cool retreat, 
“ Men of Judah, I hear you are famed 
For your music rare, and your voices sweet. 
Sing me a song of Sion, that I 
May judge of your boasted minstrelsy.”— 
His court, when their master’s wish they saw, 
As if to show that his will was law, 
Suddenly startled the placid sky 
With the trumpet’s clang and the choral cry— 
Tantara-ra! Tantara-ra! 
“ Nebuchadnezzar the Great !—Huzza!” 


The captives awhile sat still and mute, 
Till slowly rising, one of their band, 
In accents plaintive but resolute, 
Thus replied to the king’s command— 
“ We have no hearts for melody. Behold! 
Our harps are on the weeping willows hung; 
In a strange land—far from our Shepherd’s fold, 
To Sion’s songs we cannot tune our tongue. 
If [ forget thee,—Oh Jerusalem ! 

In weal or woe,—may this right hand be shorn 
Of all its cunning,—and may God condemn 

My cleaving tongue to speechlessness forlorn !” 
“ Where ?” cried the’king,—and a scornful smile 
Play’d on his leering lips the while,— 
“ Where was Jehovah of Israel, 

When, filling its streets with slaughter dire, 
I took by assault its citadel, 

Ravaged its holy of holies with fire, 
And as captives bore to Euphrates’ shore 
You and your tribe with thousands more 1?” 
Taunting them thus, with gibes and jeers, 
And stinging with impious mocks their ears, 
The monarch, loud laughing, dash’d away, 
With his long cavalcade an oy array, 
Their echoes far o’er the thrilling river, 
Making its reeds and its rushes quiver 

With Tantara-ra! Tantara-ra ! 

“ Nebuchadnezzar the Great !—Huzza!” 


Then the Jews fell down on their kness, and all 
Lifting their hands to the city wall, 
With flashing eye and impassion’d tone, 
Denounced this indignant malison :— 
“ Daughter of Babylon, receive our curse ! 
Wasted with misery, and captive led, 
May ruin sieze thee,—and thy woes be worse 
han all that thou hast heap’d on Sion’s head ! 
Blessed be he who shall avenge our groans, 
Blessed be he who in his fury just 
Shall dash thy very infants on the stones, 
And level all thy glories with the dust !” 





i they sat, and in silence wept 
ill the moonlight gleam’d upon Babylon’s towers, 
And touched with silver its streams and bowers ; 
When back to their prison they musing crept, 
Sooth’d with the thought that their anguish deep 
Would be lost awhile in oblivious sleep, 
And not without hope that a blissful dream 
Might waft them in fancy home, to sport 
In Jehosophat’s vale by the Cedron’s stream, 
Or to pray in the Temple’s hallow’d court. 


POESY. 


Wuen kindling ruby in the goblet glances 
Beneath the flash of joyous eyes, 
And the heart madly in the bosom dances 
To music of mirth’s revelries ;— 
When wit, like lightning shoots, and peals of laughter 
Round us with joyous thunders roll, 
Still, still, a fear of sorrow to come after 
Will steal within, and sting the soul. 


By trembling silence when the nymph confesses 
A mutual joy at love’s first kiss ;— 
When with pwd blushing timidness she blesses 
Our arms, and steeps the soul in bliss ;— 
When cherubs form around their angel mother 
A halo of domestic joy, 
A dread still lurks, that some dark change may smother 
Love’s light, and all our hopes destroy. 


When the rapt miser gloats upon his treasure, 
Feasting his eyes and heart with gold ;— 

When on the hero’s ear that throbs with pleasure 
The shouts of victory are roll’d ;— 

When patriots dare a tyrant’s frown undaunted, 
And nations freed their saviours bless, 

The miser, hero, patriot, still are haunted 
With thoughts of fortune’s fickleness. 


But when a poet revels in the visions 
Of tuneful sounds and fancies high, 
When his quick-springing thoughts, like wing’d magicians, 
Conjure sweet phantoms as they fly, 
Then, then, in present transports unsuspicious 
Of all the future may present, 
He gives his spirit up to a delicious 
And rapturous abandonment. 


O Poesy, thou soul enchantress gifted 
To break the bondage of our birth, 
Bidding the soul, upon thy wings uplifted, 
Create a paradise on earth, 
If in the crowded and resistless pourers 
Of prayers for thine inspiring aid, 
I—I, the lowest, last of thy adorers, 
Might with a single smile be paid ; 


*T were all I ask :—let other temples, gladden’d 
With laurel wreaths their pride proclaim, 
With wildering Hippocrene be others madden’d, 
Or more intoxicating fame ;— 

Enough for me, if, in my humble bower, 

By men unseen, to fame unknown, 

The fond enthusiast, glorying in thy power, 
Sings like the birds, for joy alone. 


How exquisite, in summer noons, to enter 
A silent, moist, fresh-smelling grove, 
And haunt the mellow twilight of its centre, 
Lost in the dreams that poets love.— 
How thrilling by the tuneful stream to wander, 
Fann’d by a beak-resounding breeze, 
Or in the roaring of the tempest ponder 
On Nature’s mighty mysteries. 


How awful by the thought-inspiring ocean 

To list its everlasting roll, 

And feel as if its undulating motion 

Upheaved the heaven-attracted soul. / 
When winter howls without, and snow-storms slanting 
Against our pane, enshroud the earth, 

Then magic Poesy, thy powers enchanting 





Can give ideal landscapes birth. 
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Then are we snatch’d from naked rattling branches, 
From murky and inclement skies, 
To vales Elysian, where Apollo launches 
Light o’er a leafy Paradise. 
Then do we realise old classic stories, 
Gods, nymphs, and fawns resume their lives, 
Delos and Tempe boast their former glories, 
And Pan in Arcady revives. 


O Poesy, thou minister of gladness, 
At the soft touching of whose hand 

Old age and sickness, poverty and sadness, 
Are charm’d, as by a magic wand ; 

While for thy humblest votary thou dost cater 
Delights that poets only know, 

Let me, thro’ thee adore the great Creator, 
From whom all gifts, all blessings flow ! 


ASSOCIATION. 


L 


Lire—death—are links of one unbroken chain ;— 
Heirs to each other interchangeably, 

All things now dead have lived—will live again, 
And all that lives was dead—again will die. 


IL. 


Earth has been sown with generations,—grass ~ 
Is but past life, of present life the prop ;— 

We eat—drink—sleep—into our graves we pass, 
And form for the unborn a future crop. 


Til. 


Things human—vegetable—animal, 

Exchange their forms as death renews their birth ; 
Let us then own, and love as brethren, all 

The products of our common mother—Earth. 


Iv. 


Tis this Promethean thought that vivifies 
And humanises all the forms we see, 

Bidding them wake new sympathies, and rise 
Above their dull materiality. 


Vv. 


Our ancestors are in the corn and trees ; 
The living fields are fertilised by death ; 

The dust was human once, and every breeze 
That blows around us has been human breath. 


vi. 


O ye departed beauties, turn’d to clay! 
Who wept or laugh’d in long-forgotten hours, 
Methinks your tears, and smiles, and bright array, 
Live in the dewy and the sunny flowers. 


Vil. 


Even the beasts are kin to us; we trace 

Their blood in ours ; and therefore should earth’s Lord, 
The father, not the tyrant of the race, 

To their whole family his love accord. 


Vitl. 


The life they share—in flight already swift, 
Coming from God, and meant to be enjoyed,— 
Is far too precious, too divine a gift, 
To be in sport or wantonness destroy’d. 


1x. 


Association makes the whole world kin :— 
O’erleaping time and space, its magic power 
Can bring the future and the past within 
The scope and feeling of the present hour. 


x. 
O sun, and moon, and stars, and painted skies ! 
O sea and earth, with your enchanting sights ! 
How much more ly do I sympathise | 
With your resplendent glories and delights, 
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xi. 


When I reflect that all within the tomb 
Once shared the raptures ye awake in me, 

And that ye still shall gladden and illume 
Myriads of human creatures yet to be. 


xi. 


Since, then, in nature, every changeful form 
Its ae with man can prove, 

Let the whole world, to our affections warm, 
Be one united family of love ;— 


xill. 


Of love, sublimed and hallow’d by the thought 
That all created things, from star to sod, 

Are brooded over by the power that wrought 
Light, life, and love—our common father—Gop ! 


THE MILK-MAID’S SONG. 


: 


“ A GRACELEss h !” was mother’s word, 
Was ever such vulgar language heard ‘— 
Graceless!—why, haven’t I been to pray, 
For the last six Sundays, twice a day, } - 
Since I wore Mr. Spragg’s present—my new 
Straw bonnet, with ribbons of red and blue ?— 
It’s so becoming, has such an air ! 
No wonder the folks should nudge and stare.— 
Hussy, forsooth ! 


Il. 


He’s a gentleman traveller, Mr. Spraggs, 
Who has Eau de Cologne in his enbdhctngs; 


His hair is always perfumed and cur!l’d, 
His hands are the whitest in all the world, 
He walks on his toes, and picks his way, 
Yet his boots are clean’d afresh every day ; 
While his silver snuff-box and diamond ring, 
Prove Mr. Spraggs to be quite the thing.— 
Hussy, forsooth ! 
III. 


Mother calls me idle ;—why, didn’t I rise 
Last Monday before she open’d her eyes, 
And steal to the orchard gate to say 
“Good bye, Mr. Spraggs,” when he went away ? 
He kiss’d me but once, but ’twas better than two 
Of Robin’s smacks ;—then he sigh’d adieu, 
Mounted his saddle- breathed my name, 
And spurr’d his mare, for she’s rather lame.— 
Hussy, forsooth ! 


IV. 


He tells me a handsome face like mine 
In London will make me a lady fine! 
So mother herself cannot call me rash, 
If I go up to town just to cut a dash. 
Pll drive round the —~ in my qwn tax’d cart, 
With 5 pl — y not vane the horses start, 
A pink parasol, a spic-and-span 
New swandown muff, and an ivory fan.— 
Hussy, forsooth ! 


v. 


Lauk! while I’ve been dreaming, that wicked cow 
Has kick’d down the milk ! what’ll mother say now ? 
And there goes Robin—O hateful sight ! 
Arm in arm with that odious Sally Wright ! 
Give her up, dear Robin, and Mr. Spraggs 
May ride to old Nick on his saddle ~ ine 
If you'll only come back I will name the day, 
And never shall mother nor you have to say 
I’m a hussy, forsooth! 
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THE AGONIES OF MYSTERY. 
A sounpD !—a sound !—a sound ! 
Startles the sultry summer noon ; 
Above—beneath—around, 
Rushing, as if the winds of June 
Were breath of language, and the sunbeams each 
Had found a lightning mouth, 
East—west—north—south, 
Into the farthest spheres to dart their speech. 
The thrilling universe in silence hung 
On that appalling tone, 
For it was felt and known 
That the sun spoke with a miraculous tongue. 





“ Hear me, O Lord! hear, hear ! and give reply 
Unto my prayer of agony, 

For I can bear no more these fierce, acute, 
Impatient yearnings ; and my soul, 
Maddened beyond control, 

Bursts into voice, because al] nature’s mute. 

Why to this flaming centre am I chain’d, 
The fount of day and light, 

Yet ignorant and dark as night 
Of the great end for which I was ordain’d? 
did I spring from chaos,—when 
Shall I return into its den, 

Quench’d in the dust of worlds, till all around 

Be, as at first—a formless, void profound ? 

Why do the circling planets still unfurl 
Their shining hemispheres, until I feel 
My sicken’d senses reel 

With their monotonous incessant whirl ? 

Why, when exhaustion pales my rays, 
And [ seem fainting on my funeral pyre, 
Do comets rush from other founts of fire, 

Replenishing my blaze, 

As if in proof that I am doom’d 

To flame eternal, yet be unconsumed ? 
Oh! be no longer dumb, 

Thou, whose sensorium 
Is the infinitude of time and space. 
Creator ! speak my final fate, 
Or light and order uncreate, 
And let black chaos fill my vacant place.” 
O’er the wide world the noisy noon 
Was silent, hush’d, and still as death, 
As if all nature held her breath, 
By wonder plunged into a sudden swoon. 
Short was the seapens struggling Earth was first 
To break the spell, and rouse the sky, 
As with a penetrative cry 
Her hoarded sorrows into language burst. 


“Creation’s Lord! hear! hear! 

Oh, give reply unto my passionate prayer, 

And tell me why my sphere, 

Form’d with a skill so exquisite—so fair 

In all the pomp of radiant sky, 

And elemental majesty, 

Revolves in the mysterious pageant 
Fashion’d from chaos by thy mighty hand? 

Why do I wheel around the sun 
With an exactitude that never errs? 

When will my giddy course be run? 
What does earth mean? what means the universe? 
Madden me not with ignorance, but say 
Why was I form’d—when shall I pass away ?” 


Silence return’d—deep, solemn, strange 
Until the moon, the stars, and planets flaming 
Far beyond telescopic range, 


Thrill’d boundless space with voices, each exclaiming, 


“ Madden me not with i , but sa 
Why was I forma —shen shall I pus aimy ” 


Again no sound throughout all space ; 
But soon the myriad human ~ : 
Of earth, and every other living sphere, 
In their soul’s simultaneous vent, 
Pierc’d the wide-echoing firmament 
With loud unanimous cries of—“ Hear, oh, hear! 








In pity to us, Lord! 
Di this most abhorr’d 
Uncertainty—reveal, reveal the cause, 
Why, when our reason’s light, 
And astronomic might, 
Can penetrate the universe's laws, 
We still are left in darkness dense 
As to the moral world’s design, 
Which seems, to our benighted sense, 
At variance with thine attributes divine? 
Why do pain, vice, and wrong torment us still ? 
All-good, thou canst not wish them to endure: 
All-mighty, nothing can withstand thy will, 
A wish, a thought, would all our sufferings cure. 
Solve this tormenting mystery ;—why, why, 
Gifted with reason, form’d like thee, 
And heirs of Immortality, 
Live we in darkness like the beasts that die? 
Madden us not with ignorance, but say . 
Why was man form’d—when will he pass away? 








Again o’er these miraculous prayers and cries 
Silence her empire won, 
When suddenly the sun 
Turn’d pale, and trembled ; earth, moon, stars, and skies, 
Wan in the ghastly blight 
Of that unnatural light, 
Stood fix’d in awe, each shivering in its zone. 
O’er all the living spheres, 
Mankind, with thrilling ears, 
Hiding, their faces, on their knees fell prone; 
or, lo! a voice sonorous, clear, 
That shook aJt nature’s heart with fear, 
From every quarter of the heavens broke,— 
It was the Lord who spoke! 
“ Sun, moon, and earth, 
—— planets, comets, stars !—obey 
The laws assign’d ye at your birth, 
Till with eternity ye pass away— 
Enough to know, that He whose might r 
First bade ye roll, still guides your flight.” 
“ Lord of creation, reason, and free will, 
Attempt not, man! my secrets to explore ; 
Must your high gifts and attributes be still 
Not prachon Sensiahn, but claims for more ? 
More knowledge would be fatal; bear your doom, 
Nor, moth-like, seek the light that would consume. 
Reflecting how thy favour’d race 
Still wins a higher, nobler place, 
Emerging from the past, like day from night, 
ceive thy present rich excess 
In freedom, knowledge, happiness, 
As earnest of a future still more bright. 
I am around thee ever, guide and guard, 
Heaven is before thee—seek that bourne—discard 
The wish to know what nature has conceal’d ; 
Lift not her sacred veil, but wait, 
Submissive to your fate, 
Till, in time’s fulness, all shall be reveal’d.” 





Brief silence wrapp’d creation—when, 
From sun, moon, planets, man, and skies, 
Thro’ space’s farthest boundaries, 

Sounded these words, with reverent accord, 
“Thy holy will be done, O Lord! 
Amen! Amen! Amen!” 


THE DOWNS. 


Hey! for the Downs with their outlines vast, 
Where the eyes may the far horizon sweep, 
Nor an object meet, as around them cast, 
But the graes, the sky, and the distant deep. 
My steed with a gladsome lightness bounds, 
Sail mit caine Go Seay Sk 
And away we hie, to the mingled sounds 
Of the lark, and the wind, and the distant surf, 
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Fresh is the air, and the hues are bright, 
Tn beauty unrivall’d, above, beneath, 
As the clouds and the sun give shade and light 
To the golden gorse, and the tinted heath. 
My barb bounds high, but within my breast 
My heart is leaping with wilder glee. 
For it feels with a deep and thrilling zest, 
The glories of earth, and sky, and sea. 


il. 


These are the scenes where a Spirit reigns, 

In whose presence the yearning soul expands, 
For all is primeval, and all remains 

As it came from the great Creator’s hands. 
Oh! where can a holier joy be known, 

As we bound over the trackless silent sod, 
Than to feel that we traverse a world of our own, 

All apart from man,—all alone with God ! 


MUSINGS IN THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 


May can build nothing worthy of his Maker: 
From royal Solomon’s stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain!- | 


It. 


The wondrous world which He himself created, 
Is the fit temple of creation’s Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praises pour’d.— 
Il. 


Its altar—earth, its roof the sky untainted ; 
Sun, moon, and stars the lamps that give it light, 
And clouds by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright. 


Iv. 


Its choir all vocal things, whose glad devotion 
In one united hymn is heavenward sped, 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouth’d ocean, 
Its organ dread. 


Vv. 


The face of nature its God-written bible, 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, —— or libel 
ts loving lore. 


Vi. 


Hence learn we that our Maker, whose affection 
Knows no distinction—suffers no recall, 
Sheds his impartial favour and protection 
Alike on all. 


Vil. 


Thus by divine example do we gather, 
That every race should love alike all others, 
Christian—Jew—Pagan, children of one Father, 
All, all are brothers. 
vill. 
Conscience, heaven’s silent oracle, th’ assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast, 
Sternly condemns th’ impenitent transgressor 
To live unblest. 
1x. 


The pious and the virtuous, tho’ assaulted 
By fortune’s frown, or man’s unjust decrees, 
Still in their bosoms find a pure, exalted, 
Unfailing peace. 
x. 


Hence do we learn that harden’d vite is hateful, 
Since heaven pursues it with avenging rod, 
While goodness, self-rewarded, must be grateful 

To man and God. 





xi 


O thou most visible but unseen teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere ! 
O thou most audible, but unheard preacher ! 
W hose sermons clear— 


xIL. 
Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if when I kneel, 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal ? 
xml. 


If in the temple thine own hand hath fashion’d, 
*Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to thee, with thrilling heart empassion’d, 


My gratitude ; 
XIV. 


If in thy present miracles terrestrial, 
Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneel’d, 
New proofs of the futurity celestial 
To man reveal’d; 


Xv. 


If fearing Thee, I love thy whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 


Thou wilt! Thou wilt! 


THE VOYAGER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


IL. 


WueEn I float becalm’d in the southern spheres, 
And the heavens are reflected clear and true, 
Till the sea like a gleaming glass appears, 
Between two hemispheres bright and blue ; 
When the waves are hush’d, and there’s silence deep 
O’er the cloudless sky and unruffled main, 
When all nature seems to have sunk to sleep, 
And the sailors of idle rest complain, 
I share not their listless dull ennui, 
For my thoughts still turn, my beloved, to thee! 


It. 
When my bark is stunn’d in its wildering flight, 
O’er the madden’d deep, by the thunder’s crash, 
And the summer noon would be dark as night, 
Save for the lightning’s ghastly flash,— 
When the sail is torn from the broken mast, 
When the rudder’s gone, and no boat on deck, 
And my shuddering comrades shrink aghast 
As the surges sweep o’er the driving wreck, 
My yearning heart still clings to thee, 
In that perilous hour of agony. 


iil. 


By the Baltic shores when the blue eyed maid, 
As fair and fresh as her native snows, 

On a couch-like sledge, in her furs array’d, 
Assails my heart with her cheek of rose ; 

When with raven locks, and with orbs of jet, 
In the spicy shade of some Indian grove, 

The languishing, light-clad, fond brunette, 
By her wiles would win the wanderer’s love ; 

From fair and dark I am equally free, 

My heart has no passion except for thee. 


Iv. 


And why are my venturous sails unfurl'd 
In each fearful wild of the faithless main, 
And why in the harbours of either world 
Do | strive fickle fortune’s smile to gain ? 
*Tis for peace I toil, for repose I roam, 
In the hope that my hard-earn’d gold at last 
May win me some fair domain at home, 
ere the truant may final anchor cast ; 
And tempting no more uncertain aon, 
ee ¢ 


May devote his life, my beloved, to th 





ae 
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THE DEFORMED ARTIST. 


IN FOUR CANTOS, 


CANTO I. 


L 


In a small northern moor-encircled town, 

Dwelt Adam Langdale ; gaunt, ill-favour’d, thin, 
His supercilious and habitual frown 

Was only changed for a Sardonic grin ; 
Or if he smiled, he seemed to force 
His very nature from its course, 
For his mind’s features were in strict coherence 
With his repulsive personal appearance. 


A scholar in a rude, unletter’d place, 
His scorn of others foster’d self-conceit, 
And al] his disappointments he would trace 
To fortune’s malice—ever prone to treat 
With frowns the wise—with smiles the fool, 
In spite of which pride-saving rule, 
Untutor’d by the salvo he invented, 
Most querulous he was, and discontented. 


It. 


Talents like his—he argued—well deserved 
A better fate ;—but when he reasoned thus, 

He reckon’d not how widely he had swerved 
From prudence in his course capricious, 

Pursuing ill-digested schemes 

Till all his overweening dreams 

Sunk in a country town’s obscure existence, 

A druggist’s calling, and a mere subsistence. 


Iv. 


His subtle, quick, and penetrative head 
Soon.master’d every study he pursued, 
But his cold heart, uncultivated—dead, 
With love of kind was wholly unimbued, 
Appearing to contract and wane 
With each expansion of the brain, 
Even as the moon grows hourly less resplendent, 
As the developed sun obtains the ascendant. 


Vv. 


The thought of Momus was no more a dream 

To the keen dart of his Ithuriel eye, 
For he imagined, in conceit extreme, 

That in each human breast he could desery— 
As thro’ a window—every art 
And secret working of the heart, 
Where he saw ing—such was his averment— 
But odious passions in perpetual ferment. 


vi. 


If naught but selfishness, moroseness, pride, 
And discontent were to his vision shown, 

Perchance in that delusive glass he spied 
Not other hearts reflected, but his own. 

Thus, when his fellow men he drew 

In every hateful point of view, 

Deform’d, distorted, stain’d, and tainted, 

Like other misanthropes—himself he painted. 


vil, 


All moral worth he doubted and despised 
As rank hypocrisy, loving to cry, 

Whene’er some generous deed was eulogised, 
“T’faith !—a clever piece of quackery ! 

How the poor dupes and gulls, who sing 

His praises now, reproach would fling, 

If this most Pharisaical pretender 

Of his true motives an account would render !” 


Vill. 


Debarred by this sad creed from the delights 
m. . head — aoa he courted the less pure 
joyments of his sensual appetites, 
A humble but fastidious chews; 





And e’en this baser pleasure brought 

A new discomfort in the thought, 

That the poor luxuries his means afforded 
Were common-place, contemptible and sordid. 


Ix. 


Objections and distasteful looks were all 

His grace at meals, for seldom did his cheer 
Content his palate most fantastical : 

Or if the food were faultless—he would sneer 
In bitter spirit—*“ O how rare! 
One decent dish! what sumptuous fare ! 
While my rich neighbours revel unrestricted 
In banquets which to me are interdicted.”— 


x. 


Excess, tho’ mean, brings sickness and its ills, 
E’en to the poor Apicius of a shop, 

And Adam vainly flew to drugs and pills 
To whet his appetite—his strength to prop.— 

[ll health begot ill-temper—these 

Increased by mutual sympathies, 

Made him a Valetudinarian pallid, 

Peevish and wayward—slovenly and squalid.— 


XL. 


Yet he possess’d one blessing, constant, pure, 
Which, had he known its value, might suffice 

To reconcile him to his lot obscure, 
And make his poor abode a Paradise.— 

It was a,generous-hearted wife, 

More lothg than belov’d—whose life 

(Tho’ she was oft ill-used, ever ill-mated) 

Was to her husband’s welfare dedicated. 


xIl. 


Selected from a humble, lonely farm, 

In Langdale’s better days and better health, 
Jane had enjoy’d the luxury and charm 

Of means that by comparison were wealth, 
Giving her all her heart’s desire, 
In social cheer and smart attire, 
Joys which more keenly flatter’d her ambition, 
From contrast with her former poor condition. 


XII. 


Loving like woman, gratitude in her 

Was proof against ingratitude in him, 
And most submissively would she defer 

To churlish harshness and capricious whim, 
Anxious by yielding to repress, 
And soothe his peevish way wardness ;— 
Nothing, in short, could make her swerve or falter 
From the pledged oath she utter’d at the altar. 


xiv. 


“T took him”’—she would reason to herself,— 
“ For every change that circumstance might bring, 
For better or for worse, in worldly pelf, 
In health, condition, temper, everything ;— 
And shall this compact be forgot, 
Because misfortunes are his lot? 
No !—'tis my duty rather to redouble 
Whatever cares may mitigate his trouble.” 


xv. 


Tho’ he might hurt her feelings, nothing e’er 
Could lessen her respect for him—the wife 
Still in her spouse beheld a scholar rare, 
And a born gentleman, reduced in life.— 
Thus taking pride in him, altho’ 
All other pride was now laid low, 
ee ee wrought upon her 
To hold him still in undiminished honour.— 


Xvi. 


How true it is that a benignant God 
To the severest burthens fits the back ? 
For Jane, without a murmur, kiss’d the rod, 
And when her moody hypochondriac 
Seem’d only moved to new excess 
By ali her patient tenderness, 
She would retire—and find a consolation 





In praying for his peace and restoration.— 
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XviIt. 


His comfort being all in all ;—to her 

No Jabour irksome that might give him ease, 
Like a hired menial, would she minister, 

Even to his palate’s morbid phantasies, 
Reading “ The perfect Cook”—for store 
Of better culinary lore, 
And, with a hand obedient to his wishes, 
Herself concocting all his favourite dishes. 


XVIII. 


Extravagant for him,—in all beside 

She pratised an economy severe, 
Adapted to the means their shop supplied, 

And thus they pass’d their life, from year to year, 
Like many others, doom’d to toil, 
With small reward for much turmoil ; 
But—thanks to Jane’s good management, contriving, 
’Mid all their struggles, to obtain a living. 


XIX. 


This couple had an only child—a boy, 
Held by each parent in contrasted view, 
The mother’s darling and her dearest joy, 
To the proud father an annoyance new; 
For, though he could not truly plead 
One filial failing or misdeed, 
Yet his paternal feelings all were blunted, 
Because his son grew up crook-back’d and stunted. 


xx. 


While yet a child in arms, an awkward maid 
Had let him fall,—his spine received a warp, 

And though his face was comely, it displayed, 
That physiognomy peculiar—sharp, 

And undefinable—from whence, 

Apart from other evidence, 

We know at once the features are assorted 

Unto a frame disfigured and distorted. 


xxi. 


Too often in a father’s love we find 

Self-love reflected back and misapplied : 
Joying to see his lineaments or mind 

Stamped in his children,—while inherent pride 
Gives its whole impulse and direction 
To that which he miscalls affection, 
The fairest daughter is his favourite ever, 
And of his sons the tallest or most clever. 


XXII. 


A higher instinct Nature has implanted 
In the disinterested mother’s breast, 

Who gives most tenderness where most is wanted, 
And ever cherishes and loves the best 

Those who are suffering from innate 

Misfortune, or some chance of fate,— 

The bodily or mentally deficient, 

The blind, sick, lame, deformed, and ill-conditioned. 


XXIII. 


Thus, when the disappointed Adam turn’d, 
With feelings hurt, from his disfigured child, 

’ The brooding mother more intensely yearn’d 
With truth and love, exclaiming in a mild 

And soothing voice, “ My son, my son! 

Though sire—friends—kindred thou hast none, 

Be not dejected, but encouraged rather, 

For I will be to thee, friends, kindred, father!” 


XXIV. 


From this maternal vow no lapse of years, 
No change, no crisis, could her soul entice, 

And the dear object of her hopes and fears, 
Richly rewarded her self-sacrifice,— 

For Herbert—so the boy was named— 

In his developed mind proclaimed 

Judgment and talents, solid, if not splendid, 

With virtues of the highest order blended. 


xXXvV. 


Most happily, indeed, was he embued 

With the best gifts each parent could supply, 
The father’s intellect, acute and shrewd, 

The mother’s gentle amiability,— 


With either’s failing unallied, 
His talents bred not spleen and pride, 
While his habitual deference and meekness 
Sprung neither from timidity nor weakness.— 
XXVI. 
With a devoted mother’s love content, 
The sire’s enstrangement saddened not the child, 
For blithe and buoyant was his temperament, 
Slow to take umbrage, quickly reconciled.— 
Even his crooked back, as yet, 
Had never wakened one regret; 
For in bis home sequestered it invited . 
Small observation, and no taunts excited. 
XXVII. 
But, startling was the change, when first at school 
He stood the butt of fifty mocking boys, 
The bolder shouting jibes and ridicule 
Close to his ear, with unrelenting noise, 
Vying which best should imitate 
His hump—his stunted form—his gait ; 
While the more timid mimick’d at a distance, 
And not one champion came to his assistance. 


XXVIII. 


Then did a crushing sense of his distortion, 
Wither his heart, and flush his burning cheek, 
He felt himself a monster—an abortion, 
A frightful thing of scorn—he could not speak. 
Aghast and overwhelmed he stood 
In a soul-sick. disquietude, 
Wishing, while sudden tear-drops gush’d unbidden, 
That he could sink—and be forever hidden.— 


XXIX. 


This cowardice—for so they deem’d it, gave 
Encouragement to the tormenting throng ;— 

But Herbert—though most peaceable, was brave, 
And no submitter to insulting wrong.— 

His gentle sympathies were 

Converted to indignant gall, 

Till, in an access of ungoverned feeling, . 

He struck his foremost foe, and sent him reeling. bs 


XXX. 


“A ring! a ring!” each eager urchin cries :— 
*T was formed instanter, and our youngster fought 
With an antagonist of double size, 
In pugilistic practices well taught. 
Such odds could no one long confront, 
And yet our Tyro bore the brunt 
Most manfully, until he lay extended, 
With strength exhausted—and the fight was ended. 


XXXL. 


When he recovered power and breath, he burst 
Into the master’s room—detailed the assault, 
And was chastised for having been the first 
To strike a blow—a never-pardoned fault. 
Thus early did he make the sad 
Discovery, that he must add - 
To hostile school-fellows, the fresh disaster 
Of a tyrannic, undiscerning master. 


XXXII. 


Annoyance new and bitterer contempt 
Pursued “the Hunch-back’d tell-tale” more and more, 
And rarely for an hour was he exempt 
From all that persecution, small but sore, 
Which boys, to cruei mischief wrought, 
By petulance and want of thought, 
Pour on the scape-goat, who must bear the sallies 
Of their oppression, wantonness, and malice. 


CANTO II. 


XXXII. 
HEaRT-WITHERED at the misery, he turn’d 
To her whose love was now his only hope, 
Stating, in “ thoughts that breathed and words that burn’d,” 





The wrongs and woes with which he had to cope; 
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And she, although her harder mate 

Wish’d to leave Herbert to his fate, 

Flew, with a heart for once exacerbated, 
And snatch’d him from the tyranny he hated. 


XXXIV. 


At home henceforward was he kept, and taught 
Beneath a mother’s eye, now doubly dear, 

But his few wretched days at school had wrought 
A revolution in his mental cheer ; 

Filed was his former happy mood, 

He shrunk from sight, loved solitude, — 

And, with a sense of deep humiliation, 

Bewail’d his scorn-provoking mal-formation. 


xXXXvV. 


Perchance it is this irritating ating, 
When cripples feel inferior to their kind, 


Which sometimes makes them—like our “ crook-back’d king,” 


Thwart and disnatured in the cognate mind ; 
But no injustice could pervert 
Our Herbert’s gentle heart—though hurt 
That its fond yearnings should be unrequited, 
Still were its pure affections all unblighted. 


XXXVI. 


Oh! how he loved his mother more and more, 
And her whole sex, for that dear woman’s sake; 
Oh! how he loved his spaniel, who forbore, 


Although he track’d his heels, to mock his make. 


And, oh! with what delight intense, 

Did he abandon soul and sense, 

To Nature's worship—finding solace sweetest 
Where his unseen seclusion was completest. 


XXXVII. 


Here would he sit, in meditative dream, 
Admiring earth below and heaven above, 

In grateful worship of that Judge supreme 
Who maketh not distinctions in His love, 

But wills the plain or fair elect, 

The stunted, crooked, or erect, 

As they have best discharged their several duties, 

Without regard to blemishes or beauties. 


XXXViiIl. 


“ My soul” (‘twas thus he would soliloquize) 
“ Shares not the body’s tortuous defect, 

And they who view my form with scornful eyes, 
May yield me still compulsory respect, 

If in my temper, talents, mind, 

And general conduct, they can find 

Merits and virtues, in such large proportion, 

As may outweigh my personal distortion.” 


XXXIX. 


Inspired as well as solaced, by the thought, 
"Ye gave to study all his willing soul, 

While in his mental discipline he wrought 
Over himself so perfect a control, 

That he grew up—self-tutor’d thus, 

Without scholastic stimulus, 

Doubly accomplish’d in the rare completeness 

Of shining talents and ingenuous sweetness. 


xL. 


True, he was melancholy still—intent 
To fly and hide from vulgar observation, 
For the deep sense of his disfigurement 
Pursued him still with sore humiliation ; 
But in his humbled heart, instead 
Of angry bitterness, it bred 
A firm resolve—in spite of form and features— 
To win the favour of his fellow creatures. 


xLi. 


Now must this painful trial be essay’d, 

Now must he quit his solitary haunts, 
For it was time to fix upon a trade, 

And shun his father’s supercilious taunts, 
Who often ask’d, with frowning look, 
“ What! will you live upon your book ? 
When will you cease this profitless existence, 
And make exertions for your own subsistence ?” 


XLII. 


Ne’er would the youth have tempted this reproach, 
Could he have fix’d what calling should be tried, 
But he determined never to encroach 

On the small gains his father’s shop supplied. 
No—fortune’s favours he would court 

Not solely for his own support, 

But in the hope of finally relieving 

His parents from their penury aggrieving. 


XLIIl. 


While yet a boy, by native genius taught, 

He painted landscapes with a facile hand, 
And lately had attempted portraits—fraught 
With merits supernatural, when scann’d 

By his fond mother’s gossip crew, , 

Nor view’d without applauses due, 

When better critics, and less partial neighbours, 
Were judges made of his precocious labours. 


XLIVv. 


Here, in the very art that he preferr’d, 

He thought a decent living might be made; 
For portrait-painting, he had often heard, 
However bad, is seldom badly paid : 

And he believed that zeal intense, 

Combined with equal diligence, 

Might make at least a partial compensation 
For all his want of artist’s education. 


XLV. 


Altho’ no better project he supplied, 

His sire received it with derisive scorn: 

“ Let him not paint himself”’—he coldly cried— 
“ And he may daub all fcols of woman born. 
Them he may turn and twist at will, 

Making the plainest plainer still, 

And, ten to one—whatever their grimaces— 
Their minds will still be uglier than their faces.” 


XLVI. 


How different were the feelings of his mate ! 
Believing—(and what fond maternal heart 

Such dear delusion can repudiate *) 

That he would win distinction in his art, 

She practised now a double thrift, 

And of her savings made a gift 

To Herbert—for the purchase of whatever 

He wanted to advance his fix’d endeavour. 


XLVII. 


Great was the progress made at small expense: 
Six months he studied in the country town: 

Books and engravings, zeal and diligence, 
Finished our young aspirant for renown, 

Who now began—tho’ not without 

A modest diffidence and doubt, 


To dub himself in print a portrait painter. 
XLVIII. 


His mother’s portrait, placed for public view 
In the shop window, with his name and price, 
Was an advertisement that daily drew 
Some to admire and some to criticise: 
But still, whichever set prevail’d, 
Its wondrous likeness none assail’d, 
For truly he had painted con amore, 
Inspired by filial love, and hope of glory. 


XLIX. 


Low prices, blended with the happy skill 
Of so commingling flattery with truth, 
As to improve the face or form, and still 
Retain the iikeness, quickly brought our youth 
Employment arple,—while his pay, 
Tho’ small, accruing day by day, 
Began his lowly spirit to embolden, 
And fill futurity with visions golden. 


L. 
“ Soh !” he soliloqtised with honest pride— 
“ The stunted Hunchback—unsubdued by fate, 
Spite of what niggard Nature has denied, 





May still surpass the comely and the strait.— 




















— Fs 





(For as the time approach’d his hopes grew fainter,) 
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It was my first, my dearest dream, 

To win my fellow men’s esteem, 

Let me then ply my art, and gather honey ; 

For what commands respect so much as money ?” 


Li. 


The pleasin — = that his disfigurement, 
Redeemed by talent, might be noticed less, 
Was heightened by a happy poem sent 
Anonymously to the local press, 
Which—when it had received the meed 
> Fame’s admiring tongue decreed— 
e own’d, not less confused at the confession, 
Than if he had acknowledged a transgression. 


Lit. 


This new distinction proved a new delight, 
By which his muse was foster’d and sustain’d,— 
He painted—wrote—and as the years took flight, 
Fresh honours for maturer tasks obtain’d, 
Until, in time, he lost the shame 
Of his deformed and stunted frame, 
And felt himself, with such endowments gifted, 
Above his personal distortion lifted.— 


LUI. 


Sweet was the thought that he had now subdued 
Nature’s disgrace by honourable art ; 

In which conviction dear his earlier mood 
Of cheerfulness revisited his heart,— 

The more, when in his mother’s eye 

Glisten’d the tear of ecstacy, 

As she commingled praises and caresses, 

While e’en his sire took pride in his successes. 


LIV. 


And so he flourish’d, rich in such renown 
As a small rural circle could allow, 

Rich in the earnings which dispell’d the frown 
Of penury from either parents’ brow, 

Richer than al] in that calm joy, 

Without disturbance or alloy, 

Which spoke of peace and reconciliation 

Both with himself—and with the whole creation. 


LV. 


Too soon, alas! this happy mood was chased !— 
Among the sitters for their portraits came 
A farmer’s daughter—perilously graced 


With charms that might the coldest heart inflame. 


Well therefore might their frequent view 

Fire our admiring artist, who 

Was made more sensitive by his profession 

To forms of grace, and beauty’s soft impression. 


LVL. 


Altho’ some envious freckles marr’d her fair 
Complexion soft, yet dimpled cheeks of rose, 

Blue beaming eyes, luxuriant auburn hair, 
And laughing lips one never wish’d to close 

(Except to kiss them)—they displayed 

Teeth in such even whiteness laid, 

Join’d to a form symmetrically ample, 

Of Saxon beauty gave a happy sample. 


LVIl. 


Indulged in all her whims (what only child 
Can, without detriment, this trial meet ?) 
Susan was somewhat petulant and wild, 
Nor altogether free from self-conceit ; 
But she was cordial, , and gay, 
Leughing her merry hours away, 
Partly to show her teeth’s unrival’d whiteness, 
And partly from her heart’s vivacious Jightness. 


LVIII. 


When we record that Herbert—hapless youth ! 
me enamour’d of this rural rose, 

The reader, smiling, will impeach our truth; 

For ’tis a common error to sup’ 

That the ill-favour’d and deform’d, 

By Nature’s sympathies unwarm’d, 

Cannet by any passion be o’ertaken, 

Which they appear unfitted to awaken. 


LXIx, 


Tho’ they may love, and wither, and despond, 
Feeling the most what they can least excite, 

We only laugh at their affections fond, 
As if their heart had forfeited its right 

To human feeling.—Strange mistake ! 

And cruel too—for thus we make 

Accidents; blemishes, or Nature’s blindness, 

A plea for man’s additional unkindness. 


Lx. 


Spite of this notion,—we repeat the fact,— 
Herbert fell over head and ears in love; 

Nor knew his danger till his heart was rack’d 
With all the torments that the jealous prove ; 

For he soon found, to his dismay, 

That there were rivals in his way, 

And one, least —— her good opinion, 

Who seem’d most likely to be Susan’s minion. 


LXI. 


This was Miles Grey, his school antagonist, 
With whom fate doom’d him to contend again. 

Tall, handsome, rattling, foremost on the list 

Of boon companions, confident and vain, 

Miles, we are sorry to confess, 

Was not less fitted for success, 

From his attempt to quit his proper station, 

And shine in rakishness and dissipation. 


LX, 


When our young farmer should haye traced the rounds 
Of his own fields,—attired in gallant plight, 
He spurr’d his bit of blood to cheer the hounds, 
And seldom miss’d the race-course, or the fight ; 
Where, with th’ initiated set, 
He gloried to carouse and bet, 
Tho’ subjected to constant cheats and crosses, 
Quarrelings, frauds, and ill-afforded losses. 


CANTO IIL 


LXIIL. 


How many women make the same mistake 
In different ranks! Excited by the hope 
To fix the rover and reform the rake, 
Whose gay career has had the wildest scope, 
They turn, with coldness unconceal’d 
From well-conducted men, and yield 
Their hearts most readily to the victorious 
Don Juan, whose bad name is most notorious. 


LXIV. 


Susan, as Herbert saw, was not exempt 
From this infatuation—* yet,” he cried, 
“ «Faint heart ne’er won fair lady !'—I’ll attempt 
To make her mine; and if my suit’s denied, 
I'll urge her, as a friend sincere, 
To check her perilous career, 
And not prefer the profligate and shameless 
To suitors good and true, whose lives are blameless.” 


LXV. 


He made the attempt—proclaimed with proud delight 
The flattering prospects opening to his view, 

Mourn’d his disfigurement and want of height, 
But hoped, that as his mind was strait and true, 

He might, by gratitude and love, 

A not unworthy husband prove, 

Would she but listen kindly to his offer, 

And take the hand which he presumed to proffer. 


LXVI. 


Scarcely could Susan keep her countenance 
Till he had ended, when she laugh’d outright, 
Exclaiming, as she viewed herself askance, 





“ What ! am I grown so old, or such a fright, 
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That I must throw myself away 

Upon a hunchback !—prythee, say, 

Do you propose to me in sober sadness, 

Or are you smitten with a sudden madness ?”’ 


LXvIil. 


“ Mad ! mad !” cried Herbert, in a wild’ring storm 

Of passion, from the fair one’s presence rushing ; 
Loathing himself and his accursed form, 

Flouted with laughter, hated, scorn’d,—a crushing 
Sense of commingled wrong and wo 
Inflamed his soul, as, to fro, 
In the lone fields for many hours he wander’d, 
And bitterly on his rejection ponder’d. 


LXVIII. 


Thus roaming until sunset, he beheld 
Miles Grey and Susan walking arm in arm, 
As lovers fond :—his jealous bosom swell’d,— 
But when he heard them laugh, a new alarm 
Fill’d him with rage ;—his woes, perchance, 
Excited this exuberance. 
He writhed, and swore, while thus exacerbated, 
To quit a dwelling-place which now he hated. 


LXIx. 


Next dawn he fled, and to his mother wrote 
The secret of his disappointed heart, 

With vows henceforward solely to devote 
His love, and time, and talents to his art ; 

Hoping, in this pursuit of pelf, 

To serve his parents, soothe himself, 

And thus retrieve, in more propitious places, 

His mortifying sorrows and disgraces. 


Lxx. 


Fortune seem’d eager to dispel his gloom ;— 
Where’er he went, thro’ many a northern town, 

Fresh sitters crowded to his painting room, 
Filling his purse, and spreading his renown. 

He raised his price—still sitters came ;— 

He doubled it—’twas just the same. 

In England nothing half so much entices 

As bold pretension, and expensive prices. 


LXXI. 


Herbert, however, from pretence was free ; 
His merits were with modesty allied, 
Although he thought himself at libert 
To make the most of fortune’s ayeling tide, 
Since every gain, and smile of fate, 
Seem’d, in his present morbid state, 
A sort of reconciling compensation 
For his defective stature and formation. 


LXXII. 


Desiring for his purse at least to get 

The homage which his person ne’er could win, 
It was his pride—we own it with regret— 

To make parade of wealth :—his diamond pin 
A Nabob might have worn ;—his dress 
Display’d both care and costliness ;— 
And no patrician exquisite could cluster 
Rings on his fingers of more brilliant lustre. 


LXXil, 


Becoming with jorne. peseonnge more bold, 
A four-wheel’d chaise display’d his arms and crest ; 
Time pass’d—his gains augmented, and, behold! 
A lacquey sat beside him, gaily dress’d. 
Exulting in this state, he cried, 
At times, with undissembled pride, 
“ Well! Susan yet may mourn her predilection 
For ruin’d Grey, and grieve for my rejection !” 


LXXIVv. 


Still half his profits to his mother went, 
That her own wants and cares might be removed, 
And that her ampler table might present 
The little luxuries his father loved. 
Moved by a delicate respect, 
He never'sent these sums direct 
To his unkindly sire, whose alienation 
Might, for the giver, hate the obligation. 








LXXV. 


Thus eighteen months had ’d ; his heart still burn’d 
For Susan, but his dark despondency 

Success had chased away—and now he yearn’d 

Once more, beneath his mother’s loving eye, 

For a few days to dwell at home; 

Then on another tour to roam, 

In hopes to make his parents, by his labours, 

As independent as their proudest neighbours. 


LXXVIL. 


While his horse rested, on his southern way, 
He walked one morning to a haggard spot, 
Where, in wild chaos and confusion lay 
Crag and abyss, with here and there a plot, 
*Mid granite masses bare and stern, 

Of mossy turf or nodding fern, 

Attempting, with the smile of yagatinn, 

To cheer the gloom of frowning desolation. 


LXXVILI. 


Over this mountainous and rocky scene 

Burst suddenly a thunder-shatter’d cloud, 
When down thro’ ev’ry gorge, and torn ravine, 
Rush’d a fierce cataract with roarings loud, 
Leaping and foaming in its track, 

Like a bewilder’d maniac, 

And gath’ring fury from each fall and mally 
Till it plunged headlong in the flooded valley. 


LXXVIII. 


Enough it was the senses to astound, 

To listen to that hideous din unquell’d, 

The torrent’s ceaseless shout—the muffled sound 
Of stones enormous by the steam propell’d, 
The fiend-like shriekings of the blast, 

The crash of falling crags—and last, 
O’erpowering all—the stunning burst of thunder, 
Threatening to split the solid earth asunder. 


LXXxIx. 


The rocks reverberated back the howl], 

The valleys echoed it in bellowings deep, 
While cloud to cloud replied with fainter grow], 
Starting the far horizon from its sleep. 

And now, from other masses burst, 

A peal more awful than the first ; 

Again the sky was riven, and from its gashes 
Leap’d the live lightning in terrific flashes. 
LXXX. 


Seem’d it to Herbert as he mark’d this sad 
Havoc where peace so lately held her reign, 
That nature must have suddenly gone mad, 

Or that the storm was gender’d in his brain. 
But, when he could no more deny 
Its terrible reality, 
He felt the greatness of the God whose fiat 
Might—through all worlds—restore chaotic riot. 


LXXXI. 


Clearing away as quickly as it broke, 

The storm dispersed—the azure sky was seen, 
In the bright rays the hills began to smoke, 

And spanning half the hemisphere serene, 
Its nearer point a rainbow dipp’d 
Into a hanging wood, and tipp’d 
The glistening leaves with all the rich and tender 
Varieties of a prismatic splendour. 


LXXXII. 


Fourth from the rock, whose overhanging brow 
Had shelter’d him, did Herbert now emerge, 

When thro’ a narrow cleft he saw below, 
Gently down sloping from the craggy verge, 

A small oasis, green and bright, 

Which seem’d the haunt on the delight 

Of vocal birds ; for all the air was ringing, 

After the storm, with their triumphant singing. 


LXXXIll. 


At the same time a figure was espied, 
Stealing along the confines of the dell, — 
Whose skulking air and peering eyes implied 
Some covert aim—perhaps some purpose fell. 
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Alone, and in a district drear, ; 
Which might excuse mistrust and fear, 
Herbert, not courting any needless danger, 


Drew back, and watched the motions of the stranger. 


LXXXIVv. 


While thus he gazed, the man began to pl 

With nets and call-birds his aes Gesleoy> 
Hence all his stealth; but this discovery 

No favourable change in Herbert made, 
For of all crafts that bear the die 
Of human inhumanity, 
The summer bird-catchers he thought invested 
With cruelties the most to be detested. 


LXXxXxv. 


“The hawk (he cried) with an instinctive aim 
Sustains his own by taking others breath ;— 

The fowler kills for sport—a barb’rous game, 
Althongh he mostly deals an instant death ;— 

But, in his cage, the songster dies 

A thousand deaths for one demise, 

For even fancy cannot paint a rougher 

Change than the wretched prisoner must suffer. 


LXXXVI. 


“ What anguish to resign the summer bowers, 
The joys of freedom, and of social cheer, 

The boundless sky, the sunshine, and the flowers, 
For a close dungeon—solitary—drear !— 

Of which the irons, that contro 

His flight, must pierce his very soul, 

As we may gather from the groans he utters, 

Not heard—but seen in his convulsive flutters. 


LXXXVII. 


‘* Nor are these torments all; for some, bereft, 
Pine for their mates with all a widow’s grief, 

While others mourn their callow broodlings left 
To cry for food till death shaJl bring relief; 

And a third class, more hapless still, 

Amid this aggravated ill, 

Must struggle with the instinct of migration— 

The very clime a new incarceration. 


LXXXVIII. 


“O horrid, heartless cruelty! for mere 
Amusement to inflict so sad a fate, 

And for a moment’s pleasure to our ear, 
A whole life’s pleasures to annihilate, 

Making the songster’s gift his curse, 

And thus presuming to reverse ~ 

God’s will—who meant these glorious musicians 

All lands to gladden on their wandering missions. 


LXXXIX. 


“Thank Heaven! 1 never shot a bird—I ne’er 
Thought recreation gave me warrant just 
For blotting music—beauty—joy from air, 
And changing them to torture—silence—dust. 
Viewing all life as God’s own breath, 
I could not deal a wanton death; 
But better kill than see your victim languish, 
Doom’d to a cage’s never-ceasing anguish. 


xc. 


“Tt is not music to my harrow’d ears, 
The wail of captives through their prison bars; 
But melodised despair and vocal tears, ds win 
Whose discord with my thrilling heart-strings jars. 
Yes, there appears to me a ban 
And fearful malison on man, 
In every cry of these immured bewailers, — 
To Heaven appealing ’gainst their cruel jailors.” 


CANTO IV. 


xcl. 


Sucu being his impressions, he could never 
See the bird-casshess at their art employed, 
Without some furtive or overt endeavour 
To render al] their machinations void.— 
PART I1.—no, 48, 





Their plottings he would circumvent, 

Or, by some seeming accident, 

Would scare the prey the moment it was getting 
Within the reach of the insidious netting. 


XcIt, 


He did so now, and saw a flock of birds 
Fly the impending danger; but his aim 
Had not escaped the snarer, who, with words 
And looks of menace, from his covert came. 
It was Miles Grey !—he swore an oath, 
Struck Herbert suddenly, and both 
Were at the very moment of their meeting 
Exchanging rapid blows for mutual greeting. 


XCIll, 


Not such the difference between each foe, 
As when at’school they last engaged in war, 
Herbert was now a man—in stature low, 
But with an arm alert and muscular ; 
His mind incited by the strong 
Sense of his rival’s former wrong, 
And by the thought, that in a spot so lonely, 
He fought for life, perchance, not conquest only. 


xciv. 


Habitual intemperance, combined 
With each excess of a licentious will, 
The strength of Grey had deeply undermined, 
While a blind rage destroyed his boasted skill, 
So that when first his fury’s vent, 
And vigorous assaults were spent, 
He fell repeatedly, each new prostration 
‘Threat’ning the battle’s loss and termination. 


xcVv. 


At length he lay inert, as if unmann’d, 
And all unable to renew the strife ; 

But when his victor stoop’d with helping hand, 
To raise him up—the villain drew a knife, 

And struck him with exulting yell :— 

As Herbert, staggering backwards fell, 

His base assailant rose, and disappearin, | 

Down a dark glen, was lost to sight and hearing. 


XxcvI. 


Herbert essay’d to follow, but his strength 
Was waning quickly with his flowing blood ; 
A fainting fit ensued, and when at length 
His consciousness return’d, beside him stood 
An aged pedlar, who applied 
A bandage to his wounded side, 
And bore him up, until, by his assistance, 
He reached a cottage, though at trying distance.— 


XCvIl. 


Here he was kindly tended, and at dark 

Appeared a country surgeon, who declared, 

With many a sage and erudite remark, 

That tho’ the wound was deep, the knife had spared 
The vital parts—three weeks, perhaps, 

(Four at the utmost) might elapse, 

When he might travel home, unless a fever 

Or inflammation baffled their endeavour. 


xcvVIil. 


Meanwhile the news of this atrocious act 

Was bruited abroad o’er hil] and dale, 

And ere three days the culprit, closely track’d, 
Was seized, examined, and immured in jail. 
By Herbert’s bed a magistrate 

Took notes of all he had to state, 

Then bound him over in due time to tender 
Such evidence as might convict the offender. 


xCIx. 


Spite of the surgeon’s prophecy, six weeks 
Were slowly wasted in that cottage lone, 
Before the patient, whose discoloured cheeks 
Betrayed the sufferings he had undergone, 
Could safely travel homewards, though 

He meant to move by stages slow, 

In his own chaise, attended by his servant, 





Who waited on him with a zeal most fervent. 
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c. 


Forgive him, reader! if his bosom yearn’d 
ith pride as he regained his native town, 
To think that he—the little hunchback spurn’d, 
An artist now of credit and renown, 
Came back in triumph, with good store 
Of gold, and certainty of more, 
Driving his chaise, while John beside him seated, 
The glories of his equipage completed. 


cL. 


Yet from his proper heart he strove to hide 
The very vanity that swelled its sphere ; 
“ Tis not to gratify myself,” he cried, 
“* But to delight my friends and parents dear ; 
And most my mother, who is best 
Entitled to indulge the zest 
Of seeing all her flattering predictions 
Proved to be facts and not o’erweening fictions.” 


cli. 


It chanced, that, as he reached his native place, 
Susan beheld him enter, and confess’d 
By her astonished start, and flushing face, 
The various feelings struggling in her breast. 
“Well!” she exclaim’d in deep amaze, 
“ His liveried groom and four wheel’d-chaise 
Are not, as I imagin’d, all ideal, 
But manifest to sense—substantial—real. 


CII. 


“ How pale he looks, poor fellow ! yet his air 

(As well it may) appears more self-possess’d. 
He’s strikingly improved, I do declare ! 

And then so nicely and genteelly dress’d ! 
How much he’s changed !—unless my sight 
Deceives me, he has gained in height, 

And his defect of figure, once so staring, 
Is certainly not half so mark’d and glaring.” 


civ. 


How far the chaise and servant might affect 

This flattering estimate, we will not say :— 
Mix’d motives guide us all, and few detect 

The secret springs of which they feel the sway. 
Susan believed that naught beside 
Simple politeness was her guide, 
When morning saw her to the Langdales going, 
To pay a visit which had long been owing. 


cv. 


After congratulations warm and high, 

On his return in such‘a prosp’rous state, 
But most of all on his recovery 

From an assault so fell and desperate, 
She ventured, with a blush, to say 
“ Where is the miscreant—Miles Grey ? 
What is his punishment? I hope his sentence 
Will work his reformation and repentance.” 


cvL 


“T learn” —was the reply—* that he sat sail 
Last Wednesday for New York.”—* How fled he hence ?” 

Demanded Susan—* Did he ’scape from jail ?” 
“ No, he was freed for want of evidence. 

Feeling no wish to prosecute, 

Or follow out a vengeful suit, 

I stopp’d all law proceedings and advances, 

And paid my forfeited recognisances.”— 


cvil. 
“ Amazement! what inexplicable aim 
lar a course pursue?” 


Bote = 
* One”—repli erbert, “ which the world 

But which should never be condemned by on 4 — 
I view’d him not like other men,— 
~* 4 your —— lover when , 
“ My lover!” Susan interposed—* my lover ! 
That girlish preference has long toon over. 





CVIII. 

“ When his true character stood all 
I spoke to him no more.—In dee 

O’erwhelm’d with debt, and fearful 
He finally absconded from the 


confess’d, 
disgrace, 
of arrest, 


Since when he has pursued, I hear, 

A reckless vagabond career, 

Furtively prowling round rves and covers 
With poachers, bird-catchers, and other rovers.” 


crx. 


“ Susan! I never heard of this event. 

For aught I knew, you might have been his wife, 
And thinking the disgrace and punishment 

Which fell on him might sadden all your life, 

I swore I would not lift a hand 

To fix on Grey a felon’s brand. 

I hated him—that fact 1 will not smother, 

But not so deeply as I loved another.”— 


cx. 


“ Was it for me, then ?’—falter’d Susan—*“ me, 

- By whom you were rejected—scorn’d—betray’d— 
That you could set the hated rival free 

Who level’d at your heart his deadly blade ! 

O generous Herbert! where, oh where, 

Shall I find language to declare ” 

She paused, contending with her bosom’s throbbing, 
Then burst into a fit of tears and sobbing. 





cxiL. 


Embolden’d by this gush of tenderness, 

And the kind feelings in her heart that swell’d, 
Herbert the lucky moment seized to press 

His suit once more; and she, who now beheld 
Her lover’s figure in his mind, 

So noble, manly, and refined, 

Consented to be his with fresh outgushes 

Of gratefu! tears, and agitated blushes. 


CXIl. 


Yes, she, the admired of all beholders—she 

For whom a score of rustic swains had sigh’d, 
Won by his truth and magnanimity, 

Gladly became the hunchback’d artist’s bride : 
Ay, and a prouder, happier wife, 

Or one who less, in after life, 

Her choice repented, you would ne’er discover, 
Where you to scrutinize the kingdom over. 


CXIII. 


And who enjoys felicity more pure 

Than her delighted spouse !—For his thwart form 
What cares he now !—Of competence secure, 

And bless’d with Susan and her love, his warm 
And reconciled affections find 
Recipients in all human kind, 
And while dispensing kindness to his neighbours, 
He gathers blessing from his loving labours. 


CxIv. 


Oh! it was touching when I saw them last, 
To mark him brooding o’er his infatit son, 
And supplicate the nurse to hold it fast, 
Lest it should fall, as he himself had done ; 
While Susan cried, in tender tone, 
“ Oh! let him but in mind alone 
Resemble thee, thou best of human creatures ! 
And little shall I weigh his form or features.” 


cCXv. 


Yet there is one more deeply bless’d than they, 
Tho’ her beatitude be calm and mild ;— 

*Tis Herbert’s mother, who will, day by dey 
Gaze on the parents, and their lovely child, 

Until the tears of rapture seek 

Their course adown her furrow’d cheek, 

When she will steal away, and lowly kneeling, 

In warm thanksgivings vent her bosom’s feeling. 


CXVI. 


How well has Shakspeare said, “ there is a soul 
Of goodness in things evil,”—for the cold 
And ru father felt the soft control 
Of Herbert’s love, and bounties manifold ; 
Bounties that often had the force 
To make him whisper in remorse, 
“ T have not earn’d his friendship—he should rather 





place ; 


Show hatred than regard for such a father.” 
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CXxvVil. 


Yet every filial favour was bestow'd 
With such a delicate discerning tact, 
And his affectionate demeanour show’d 
Such mark’d respect in every word and act, * 
That, by aegrons, the sire could feel 
A pride in sharing Herbert’s weal ; 
His renovate affections daily turnin 
To that dear son with more parental yearning. 


CXVIIL. 


Becoming, too, thro’ Herbert, reconciled 
Unto his fellow-men, he cast aside 

Much of his sour misanthropy, compiled 
Of disappointed hopes and sullen pride, 

And bent his cold, unsocial will 

To meetings with his neighbours;—still 

An unattractive man, tho’ much amended, 

Not wholly liked, nor wholly unbefriended. 


CxIx, 


Whence came this change of fate—the blessings whence, 


Which a whole family could thus redeem, 
Exalting them to peace and competence, 
From discontent and penury extreme? 
Fortune bestow’d on them no prize 
In any of life’s lotteries ; 
What, then, the causes which this change effected !— 
A broken back, and lover’s suit rejected! 


cCxx. 


If it be true that blessings, when abused, 
Become a curse, what daily proofs arise 
That crosses and misfortunes, rightly used, 
And well improved, are blessings in disguise. 
Yes, they who wisely regulate, 
May —- the severest fate; 
For an all-gracious Deity reproveth 
With kindly aim, and whom He chasteneth, loveth. 


STANZAS. 


1. 


Lire! thou bright flash between the infinitudes 
Of posthumous and antenatal gloom ; 
Life! thou identity of different moods, 
Whose thread but ties the cradle to the tomb,— 
Oh! how have saint and sinner, sage and Vandal, 
Conspired to bait thee with abuse and scandal ! 


Il. 


In one thing thy accusers never vary,— 

Thou’rt brief and wretched—an establish’d charge ; 
Yet both the cynic and volaptuary 

Have time upon thy shortness to enlarge, 
Finding it sweet to mourn life’s want of sweetness, 
And wasting fleeting breath to prove its fleetness. 


Ill. 


Turn where we will, we meet the same morose 
Complaints of evanescency and wo, 

Some are malignant, others lachrymose; 
But all consider life a deadly foe— 

A scapegoat, to be cursed.and vilipended 

By every tongue and pen,—by none defended. 


Iv. 


What! is it little to exchange the night — 
Of nothingness for sun-lit earth and skies? 
Little! to taste the strange and keen delight 
Of life’s most sweet and thrilling mysteries? 
Life—in whose every stage content and gladness 
O’erbalance still its suffering and sadness. 
v. 
Oh! who can e’er forget that glorious prime 
mere existence was delight supreme, 
When the young world, a changeful pantomime, 
Was an enchanted and enchanting dream!— 





Mirth, sunshine, fragrance, birds, a flowery wild wood, 
Such is the recollection of our childhood. 


Vi 


And manhood, though its smiles be dashed with care, 
Whose bitter only zests the sweeter hours, 
Are not its duties an enjoyment rare 
When pressing forward, with developed powers, 
Weclaim the meed of virtuous endeavour, 
Or seek a name that shall endure for ever ? 


VIL. 


Even old age, so feared and so maligned, 
Has pleasures which our earlier grasp elude,— 
Tranquillity, respect, content of mind, 
And a heart-soothing, pious gratitude, 
As from the loopholes of retreat it gazes 
On the world’s vortex, safe from all its mazes. 


Vit. 


Yes, life for each division of its course 
Has separate charms as well as joys for all ; 
Are not the senses an o’erflowing source, 
Whose lawful pleasures are perpetual, 
Or changed, as fancy prompts, for the enhancement 
Of intellect’s unlimited entrancement ? 


1x. 


What sweetness, too, in the embosomed train 
Of fond affections that our being bless ! 
The ties of kindred, love’s empassioned reign, 
Friendship’s consolings, home’s true happiness !— 
Pleasures which nature bountifully proffers 
Alike to those of full or empty coffers. 


x. 


And what a palace for creation’s lord, 

Wherein to taste life’s banquet, rich and rare! 
Sun, moon, and stars, its festal lamps afford, 

The winds and birds make music in the air, 
And for its pictures, earth, sea, sky, have blended 
Their various beauties in profusion splendid. 


xi. 


But what are all the privileges, rights, 
And glories, of a fleeting world like this; 
What its most pure and exquisite delights ; 
Compared to that eternity of bliss, 
Perfect in kind, and endless in endurance, 
Of which a well-spent life is the assurance ? 


xi. 


For life itself, thus loftily endow’d 
With present certainties, and future hopes, 
For life itself, apart from every mode 
Prefigured by our fancied horoscopes, 
For life, with life’s conditions unconfounded, 
All, all, should feel a gratitude unbounded ! 


xIIl. 


Into the vale of years now sinking fast, 

And forced, when young, to fill a toilsome round, 
Through life’s successive stages have I pass’d 

By birth unaided, and by wealth uncrown’d ; 
Yet all by happiness have been attended, 
And on my heart have blessings still descended. 


xIv. 


For these I thank Thee, God! by night and day ; 
And when Thou sendest death to close mine eyes, 
Unmurmuring will I Thy will obey, 
In humble hope and trust again to rise, 
And share those mercies still, O gracious Maker! 
Of which on earth Thou madest me a partaker. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue deep and general interest with which every detail 
connected with Lord Byron has been received by the public, 
induced the writer to publish he: Conversations with him. 
She was fora long time undecided as to adopting this measure, 
fearful that, by the invidious, it might be considered as a 
breach of confidence; but as Boswell’s and Mrs. !’iozzi’s dis- 
closures, relative to Dr. Johnson, were never viewed in this 
light, and as f.ord Byron never gave, or implied, the slightest 
injunction to secrecy, she hopes that she may equally escape 
such an imputation. 

The many pages suppressed, filled with poems, epigrams, 
and sallies of Lord Byron, in which piquancy and wit are more 
evident than good-nature, bear testimony, that a wish to avoid 
wounding the feelings of the living, or to cast a darker shade 
over the reputation of the dead, has influenced the writer much 
more than the desire to make an amusing book; and she trusts, 
that in portraying Lord Byron, if she has proved herself an 
unskilful, she incurs not the censure of being considered an 
unfaithful, limner. 


_ Genoa, April 1st, 1823.—Saw I ord Byron for the first 
time. The impression for the first few minutes disappointed 
me, as | had, both from the portraits and descriptions given, 
conceived a diferent idea of him. I had fancied him taller, 
with a more dignified and commanding air; and I looked in 
vain for the hero-looking sort of person with whom I had so 
long identified him in imagination. His appearance is, how- 
ever, highly prepossessing ; his head is finely shaped, and the 
forehead open, high, and noble; his eyes are gray and full of! 
expression, but one is visibly larger than the other; the nose 
is large and well shaped, but from being a little too thick, it 
looks better in profile than in front-face : his mouth is the most 
remarkable feature in his face, the upper lip of Grecian short- 
ness, and the corners descending; the lips full, and finely cut. 
In speaking, he shows his teeth very much, and they are white 
and even; but I observed that even in his smile—and he 
smiles frequently—there is something of a scornful expression 
in his mouth that is evidently om and not, as many sup- 
pose, ected. This particularly struck me. His chin is 

arge and well shaped, and finishes well the oval of his face. 
He is extremely thin, indeed so much so that his figure has 
almost a boyish air; his face is peculiarly pale, but not the 
paleness of ill-health, as its character is that of fairness, the 
fairness ofa dark-haired person—and his hair (which is getting 
rapidly gray) is of a very derk brown, and curls naturally: he 
uses a good deal of oil in it, which makes it Jook still darker. 
His countenance is full of expression, and changes with the sub- 
ject of conversation; it gains on the beholder the more it is 
seen, and leaves an agreeable impression. | should say that 
melancholy was its prevailing character, as 1 observed that 


as the conversation was gay and playful—it appeared to linger 
but for a moment on his lip, which instantly resumed its 
former expression of seriousness. His whole appearance is 
remarkably gentlemanlike, and he owes nothing of this to his 
toilet, as his coat appears to have been many years made, is 
much too large—and all his garments convey the idea of having 
been purchased ready-made, so ill do they fit him. There isa 
gaucherie in his movements, which evidently proceeds from 
the perpetual consciousness of his lameness, that appears to 
haunt him; for he-tries to conceal his foot when seated, and 
when walking, has a nervous rapidity in his manner. He is 
very slightly lame, and the deformity of his foot is so little 
remarkable that I am not now aware which foot it is. His 
voice and accent are peculiarly agreeable, but effeminate— 
clear, harmonious, and so distinct, that though his general tone 
in speaking is rather low than high, not a word is lost. His 
manners are as unlike my preconceived notions of them as is 
his appearance. I had expected to find him a dignified, cold, 
reserved, and haughty person, resembling those mysterious 
personages he so loves to paint in his works, and with whom 
he has been so often identified by the good-natured world; but 
nothing can be more different; for were I to point out the 
prominent defect of Lord Byron, I should say it was flippancy, 
and a total want of that natural self-possession and dignity 
which ought to characterise a man of birth and education. 

Albaro, the village in which the Casa Saluzzo, where he 
lives, is situated, is about a mile and a half distant from Genoa ; 
it is a fine old palazzo, commanding an extensive view, and 
with spacious apartments, the front looking into a court-yard 
and the back intothe garden. The room in which Lord Byron 
received us was large, and plainly furnished. A_ small 
portrait of his daughter Ada, with an engraved portrait 
of himself, taken from one of his works, struck my eye. Ob- 
serving that I remarked that of his daughter, he took it down, 
and seemed much gratified when I discovered the strong re- 
semblance it bore tohim. Whilst holding it in his hand, he 
said, “I am told she is clever—I hope not; and above all, I 
hope she is not poetical: the price paid for such advantages, 
if advantages they be, is such as to make me pray that my 
child may escape them.” 

The conversation during our first interview was chiefly 
about our mutual English friends, some of whom he spoke of 
with kind interest. T. Moore, D. Kinnaird,and Mr. EjEllice 
were among those whom he most distinguished. He expressed 
himself greatly annoyed by the number of travelling English 
who pestered him with visits, the greater part of whom he had 
never known, or was but slightly acquainted with, which ob- 
liged him to refuse receiving any but those he particularly 
wished to see: “But,” added he, smiling, “they avenge 
themselves by attacking me in every sort of way, and there is 
no story too improbable for the craving appetites of our slander- 
loving countrymen.” 

Before taking leave, he proposed paying us a visit next day; 
and he handed me into the carriage with many flattering ex- 
pressions of the pleasure our visit had procured him. 

April 2d.—We had scarcely finished our déjeuné @ la four- 
chette this day when Lord Byron was announced: he sent up 
two printed cards in an envelope addressed to us, and soon 
followed them. He appeared still more gay and cheerful than 
the day before—made various inquiries about all our mutual 
friends in England—spoke of them with affectionate interest, 
mixed with a badinage in which none of their little defects 
were spared ; indeed candour obliges me to own that their de- 
fects seemed to have made a deeper impression on his mind 
than their good qualities (though he allowed all the latter), by 
the gute with which he entered into them. 

e talked of our mutual friend Moore, and of his “ Lalla 
Rookh,” which he said, though very beautiful, had disappointed 
him, adding, that Moore would go down to posterity by his 
Melodies, which were all perfect. He said that he had never 
been so much affected as on- hearing Moore sing some of them, 

rticularly “ When first 1 met thee,” which, he said, made 

im shed tears: “ But,” added he, with a look full of archness, 
“it was after I had drunk a certain portion of very potent white 
—_ As he laid a peculiar stress on the word affected, I 
smiled, and the sequel of the white brandy made me smile 
again: he asked me the cause, and I answered that his obser- 
vation reminded me of the story ofa lady offering her condo- 
lence toa poor Irishwoman on the death of her child, who 
stated that she had never been more affected than on the 
event: the poor woman, knowing the hollowness of the com- 
pliment, answered, with al] the quickness of her country, 
“Sure, then, ma’am, that is saying a great deal, for you were 





when any observation elicited a smile—and they were many, 


always affected.” Lord Byron laughed, and said my @ 
was very wicked; but I maintained it was very just. He 
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spoke much more warmly of Moore’s social attractions as a 
companion, which he said were unrivalled, than of his merits 
as a poet. 

He offered to be our cicerone in pointing out all the pretty 
drives and rides about Genoa; recommended riding as the 
only means of seeing the country, many of the fine points of 
view being inaccessible, except on horseback ; and he praised 
Genoa on account of the rare advantage it possessed of having 
so few English, either as inhabitants or birds of passage. 

I was this day again struck by the flippancy of his manner 
of talking of persons for whom I know he expresses, nay, for 
whom I believe he feels a regard. Something of this must 
have shown itself in my manner, for he laughingly ebserved 
that he was afraid he should Jose my good opinion by his 
frankness ; but that when the fit was on him he could not 
help saying what he thought, though he often repented it 
when too late. 

He talked of Mr. . from whom he had received a visit 
the day before, pfaised his looks, and the insinuating gentle- 
ness of his manners, which, he observed, Jent a peculiar charm 
to the little tales he repeated: he said that he had given him 
more London scandal than he had heard since he left England ; 
observed that he had quite talent enough to render his malice 
very piquant and amusing, and that his imitations were admi- 
rable. ‘How can his mother do without him?” said Byron; 
“with his espiéglerie and malice, he must be an invaluable 
coadjutor; and Venus without Cupid could not be more dé- 
laissée than _— without this her legitimate son.” 

He said that he had formerly felt very partial to Mr. : 
his face was so handsome, and his countenance so ingenuous, 
that it was impossible not to be pre ssed in his favour; 
added to which, one hoped that the of such a father could 
never entirely degenerate: “he has, however, degenerated 
sadly,” said Byron, “ but as he is yet young he may improve; 
though, to see a person of his age and sex so devoted to gossip 
and scandal, is rather discouraging to those who are interested 
in his welfare.” : 

He talked of Lord ——; praised his urbanity, his talents, 
and acquirements; but, above all, his sweetness of temper and 
good-nature. “Indeed I do love Lord »” said Byron, 
“though the pity I feel for his domestic thraldom has some- 
thing in it akin to contempt. Poor dear man! he is sadly 
bullied by Milady ; and, what is worst of all, half her tyranny 
is used on the plea of kindness and taking care of his health. 
Hang such kindness! say I. She is certainly the most im- 
perious, dictatorial person I know—is always én reine ; which, 
by the by, in her peculiar position, shows tact, forshe suspects 
that were she to quit the throne she might be driven to the 
antechamber; however, with all her faults, she is not vindic- 
tive—as a proof, she never extended her favour to me until 
after the little episode respecting her in ‘English Bards ;’ nay 
more, I suspect I owe her friendship to it. gers persuaded 
me to suppress the passage in the other editions. After all, 
Lad has one merit, and a great one in my eyes, which 
is, that in this age of cant and humbug, and in a country—I 
mean our own dear England—where the cant of Virtue is the 
order of the day, she has contrived, without any great resem- 
blance of it, merely by force of—shall I call it impudence or 
courage t~——not only to get herself into society, but absolutely 
to give the law to her own circle. She passes, also, for being 
clever; this, perhaps owing to my dulness, I never discovered, 
except that she has a way, en reine, of asking questions that 
show some reading. The first dispute I ever had with Lady 
Byron, was caused by my urging her to visit Lady ; and, 
what is odd enough,” laughipg with bitterness, “ our first and 
last difference was caused by two very worthless women.” 

Observing that we appeared surprised at the extraordinary 

frankness, to cal] it by no harsher name, with which he talked 
of his ci-devant friends, he added :—* Don’t think the worse of 
me for what I have said: the truth is, I have witnessed such 
gross selfishness and want of feeling in Lady , that I can- 
not resist speaking my sentiments of her.”—I observed: 
“ But are you not afraid she will hear what you say of her?” 
—He answered :—“* Were she to hear it;she would act the 
amiable, as she always does to those who attack her; while 
to those who are attentive, and court her, she is insolent 
yond bearing.” ' 
.. Having sat with us above two hours, and expressed his 
wishes that we might prolong our stay at Genoa, he promised 
to dine with us the following Thursday, and took his leave, 
laughingly apologizing for the length of his visit, adding, that 
he was such a recluse, and had-lived so long out of the world, 
that he had quite forgotten the usages of it. 

He on all occasions professes a detestation of what he calls 
cant ; says it will banish from England all that is pure and 























good; and that while peuple ate looking after the shadow, 
they lose the substance.of goodness; he says, that the best 
mode left for conquering it, is to expose it to ridicule, the only 
weapon, added he, that the English climate cannot rust. He 
appears to know everything that is going on in England ; 
takes a great interest in the London gossip; and while pro- 
fessing to read no new publications, betrays, in various ways, 
a perfect knowledge of every new work. 


* April 2d, 1823. 
‘Ss MY DEAR LORD, 


“Isend you to-day’s (the latest) (alignani. My banker 
tells me, however, that his letters from Spain state, that two 
regiments have revolted, which is a great vex, as they say in 
Ireland. I shall be very glad to see your friend’s journal. He 
seems to have all the qualities requisite to have figured in 
his brother-in-law’s ancestor’s Memoirs. I did not think him 
old enough to have served in Spain, und must have 
myself badly. On the contrary, he has all the cir of a Cupi- 
don déchainé, and promises to have it for some tine to come. 
I beg to present my respects to Lady B——, and ever am 
your obliged and faithful servant, 

“ Nogex Byron.” 


When Lord Byron came todine with us on Thursday, he 
arrived an hour before the usual time, and appeared in —_ 
spirits. He said that he found the passages and stairs filled 
with people who stared at him very much; but he did not 
seem vexed at this homage, for so it certainly was meant, as 
the Albergo della Villa, where we resided, being filled with 
English, all were curious to see their distinguished country- 
man. He was very gay at dinner, ate of most of the dishes, 
expressed pleasure at partaking of a plum pudding, @ l'An- 
glaise, made by one of our English servants; was/helped twice, 
and observed, that he hoped he should not shock us by —_ 
so much: “But,” added he, “the truth is, that for severa 
months I have been following a most abstemious régime, 
living almost entirely on vegetables; and now that I see a good 
dinner, I cannot resist temptation, though to-morrow I shall 
suffer for my gourmandise, as I always do when I indulge in 
luxuries.” He drank a few glasses of champagne, saying, that 
as he considered it a jour de féte, he would eat, drink, and be 


merry. 

He talked of Mr. , who was then our Minister at 
Genoa. “H »” said he, “is a thorough good-natured and 
hospitable man, keeps an excellent table, and is as fond of 
things as I am, but has not my forbearance. I received, some 
time ago, a paté de Perigord, and finding it excellent, I deter- 
mined on sharing it with H ; but here my natural 
selfishness suggested that it would be wiser for me, who had 
so few dainties, to keep this for myself, than to give it to 
, who had so many.” After half an hour's debate 
between selfishness and generosity, which do you think,’, (turn- 
ing to me) “carried the point!”—TI answered, “ Generosi 
of course.” —* No, by Jove!” said he, “ no such thing; sel 
ness in this case, as in most others, triumphed: I sent the 
paté to my friend I! , because I felt that another dinner 
off it would play the deuce with me; and so you see after all, 
he owed the pété more to selfishness than generosity.” Seeing 
us smile at this, he said: “ When you know me better, you 
will find that I am the most selfish person in the world; I have, 
however, the merit, if it be one, of not only being perfectly 
conscious of my faults, but of never denying them ; this 
surely is something, in this age of cant and hypocrisy.” 

The journal to which Lord Byron refers was written by one 
of our party, and Lord Byron, having discovered its existence, 
and expressed a desire to peruse it, the writer confided it to 
him.* 

















4 * * cd * 


“ April 14th, 1823. 
“MY DEAR LORD, 

“T was not in the way when your note came. I have onl 
time to thank you, and to send the Galignani’s. My face is 
better in fact, but worse in appearance, with a very pee 
aspect; but I expect it to be well ina day ortwo. I w 
subscribe to the Improving Society. 

“Yours in haste, but ever, 
“ Nort Byron.” 





* See Moore’s Life, vol. ii. p. 686, 4to edition. Here also follow 
several letters in Moore’s Byron. 
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* April, 22d, 1823. 


“T received your billet at dinner, which was a good one— 
with a sprinkling of female foreigners, who, I dare say, were 
very agreeable. I have formed a sullen resolution about 

ntations, which I never break (above once a month,) I 
t ged ————— to dispense me from being introduced, and 
intrigued for myself a place as far remote as possible from his 
fair guests, and very near a bottle of the best wine to confirm 
my misogyny. After coffee, I had accomplished my retreat as 
far as the hall, on full tilt towards your thé, which I was very 
eager to partake of, when I was arrested by ——-—— re- 
ame that I would make my bow to the French Ambassa- 
ress, who it seems isa Dillon, Irish, but born or bred in 
America ; has been ae and is a blue, and of course entitled 
to the homage of all persons who have been printed. I re- 
turned, and it was then too late to detain Miss P over 
the tea-urn. I beg you to accept my regrets, and present my 
regards to Milady, and Miss’P , and Comte Alfred, and 
believe me ever yours, 
“ Nort Byron.” 


“ April 23d, 1823. 
“MY DEAR LORD, 


“] thank you for quizzing me and my ‘learned Thebans.’ 
I assure you, my notions on that score are limited to getting 
away with a whole skin, or sleeping quietly with a broken 
one, in some of my old Glens where I used to dream in my 
former excursions. I should prefer a gray Greek stone over 
me to Westminster Abbey; but I doubt if I shall have the 
luck to die so happily: lease of my ‘ body’s length’ is all 
the land which I should covet in that quarter. 

“What the Honourable Dug* and his Committee may de- 
cide, I do not. know, and still less what I may decide (for I 
am not famous for decision) for myself; but if I could do any 
good in any way, I should be happy to contribute thereto, and 
without ¢clat. I have seen enough of that in my time, to 
rate it at its value. I wish you were upon that Committee, 
for L think you would set them going one way or the other; 
at present they seem a little dormant. I dare not venture to 
dine with you to-morrow, nor indeed any day this week; for 
three days of dinners during the last seven days, have made 
me so head-achy and wulky, that it will take me a whole Lent 
to subside again into anything like independence of sensation 
from the pressure of materialism. * * * * But I shall 
take my chance of finding you the first fair morning for a 
visit. Ever yours, 


“ 








“ Nort Byron.” 
“ May 7th, 1823. 
“wy DEAR LORD, 


“1 return the oe, degre will form a new light to lighten 

the Irish, and will, I hope, be duly appreciated by the public. 

have not returned Miledi’s verses, Sones I am not aware 

the error she mentions, and see no reason for the altera- 

tion; however, if she insists, I must be conformable. I write 
in haste, having a visiter. 

“ Ever yours, very truly, 
“ Nort Byron.” 


-“ May 14th, 1823. 
“MY DEAR LORD, 

“I avize you that the Reading Association have received 
numbers of English publications, which you may like to see, 
and as you are a Member should avail yourself of early.. I 
have just returned my share before its time, having kept the 
books one day in of five, which latter is the utmost al- 
lowance. The rules obliged me to forward it to a Monsieur 
G——,, as next in rotation. If you have anything for Eng- 
land, a gentleman with some law papers of mine returns there 
to-morrow (Thursday,) and would be happy to convey any- 
thing for you. Ever yours, and truly, 


P.S. I i nar Lad 
«Pp. est you to present my compliments to Lady 
Blessington, Miss Power, and Comte D’Orsay.” 

“ May 23d, 1823. 


“MY DEAR LORD, 
“I thought that I had answered_your note. I ought, and 
beg you to excuse the omission. I should have called, but I 
thought my chance of finding you at home in the environs, 
greater than at the hotel. * * * * I hope you will not 





* His abridgment for Douglas Kinnaird. 


take my not dini 
but the truth is, ae my 
habits, and I feel the effect of them in this warm weather for 
some time after. I am sure you will not be angry, since I 
have already more than sufficiently abused your hospitality, 
+. 

thousand francs for the steed in question, as I have to undergo 
considerable expenses at this present time, and I sup that 
will not suit you. I must not forget to pay my Irish Subscrip- 
tion. 
Miss P——. Ever yours, 


terposition of Mrs. 
ness! He declares that he left no means untried to effect a 


with you again after so many dinners, ill; 
t your are too luxurious for 


* * * 


I fear that I can hardly afford more than two 
My remembrances to Miledi, and to Alfred, and to 
“ Noe. Byron.” 


“ May 24th, 1823. 
“MY DEAR LORD, 
“T find that I was elected a Member of the Greek Commit- 


tee in March, but did not receive the Chairman’s notice till 


and this by mere chance, and through a private 


a + 

hand. am doing all I can to get away, and the Committee 
and my friends in England seem both to approve of my going 
up into Greece; but i 

hampered and put me out of spirits, and still keep me in a 
vexatious state of uncertainty. 
day, but the water was still chilly, and in diving for a Genoese 
lira in clear but deep water, I imbibed so much water through 
my ears, as gave me a megrim in my head, which you will 
probably think a superfluous ay. 


meet here with obstacles, which have 
I began bathing the other 


“ Ever yours, obliged and truly, 


“ Noet Byron.” 


In all his conversations relative to Lady Byron, and they 


are frequent, he declares that he is totally unconscious of the 


cause of her leaving him, but suspects that the ill-natured in- 
harlemont led to it. It is a strange busi- 


reconciliation, and always adds with bitterness, “ A day will 


arrive when J.shall be avenged. »I feel that I shall not live 
long, and when the grave has closed over me, what must she 


feel!” All who wish well to Lady Byron must desire that she 
should not survive her husband, for the all-atoning grave, that 
"aes oblivion to the errors of the dead, clothes those of the 
iving in such sombre colours to their own too-late awakened 
feelings, as to render them wretched for life, and more than 
avenges the real or imagined wrongs of those we have lost 
for ever. 

When Lord Byron was praising the mental and personal 
qualifications of Lady Byron, I asked him how all that he now 
said agreed with certain sarcasms supposed to bear a reference 
to her, in his works. He smiled, shook his head, and said 
they were meant to spite and vex her, when he was wounded 

irritated at. her refusing to receive or answer his letters; 
that he was not sincere in his implied censures, and that he 
was sorry he had written them; but notwithstanding this re- 
gret, and all his good resolutions to avoid similar sins, he 
might on renewed provocation recur to the same vengeance, 
though he allowed it was petty and unworthy of him. Lord 
Byron speaks of his sister, Mrs. Leigh, constantly, and always 
with strong expressions of affection ; he says she is the most 
faultless person he ever knew, and that she was his. only 
source of consolation in his troubles on the tion. 

Byron is a great talker; his flippancy ceases in a téte-d-téte, 
and he becomes sententious, abandoning himself to the sub- 
ject, and seeming to think aloud, though his language has the 
appearance of stiffness, and is quite opposed to the trifling 
chit-chat that he enters into when in general society. I at- 
tribute this to his having lived so much alone, as also to the 
desire he now professes of applying himself to prose writing. 
He affects a sort of Johnsonian tone, likes very much to be 
listened to, and seems to observe the effect -he produces on his 
hearer. In mixed society his ambition is to ap the man 
of fashion; he adopts a light tone of badinage and_persiflage 
that does not sit gracefully on him, but is always anxious to 
turn the subject to his own personal affairs, or feelings, which 
are either lamented with an air of melancholy, or dwelt on 
with playful ridicule, according to the humour he happens to 
be in. . 

A friend of ours, Colonel M——, having arrived at Genoa, 
ap much of his time with us. Lord Byron soon discovered 

is, and became shy, embarrassed in his manner, and out of 
humour. The first time I had an + opportasity of king to 
him without witnesses was on the to Nervi, on back, 
when he asked me if I had not observed a great change in 
him. I allowed that I had, and asked him the cause; and he 
told me, that knowing Colonel M——, to be a friend of Lady 
Byron’s, and believing him to be an enemy of his, he expected 
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that he would endeavour to influence us against him, and 
finally succeed in depriving him of our friendship; and that 
‘this was the cause of his altered-manner. I endeavoured, and 
at length succeeded, to convince him that Colonel M was 
too good and honourable a man to do anything spiteful or ill- 
natured, and that he never spoke ill of him; which seemed to 
gratify him. He told me that Colonel M——’s sister was the 
intimate and confidential friend of Lady Byron, and that through 
this channel I might be of great use to him, if I would use my 
influence with Colonel M——, to make his sister write to 
Lady Byron for a copy of her portrait, which he had long been 
most anxious to possess. Colonel M——, after much entreaty, 
consented to write to his sister on the subject, but on the ex- 
press condition that Lord Byron should specify on paper his 
exact wishes; and I wrote to Lord Byron to this effect, to 
which letter I received the following answer. I ought to add, 
that in conversation I told Lord Byron that it was reported 
that Lady Byron was in delicate health, and also that it was 
said she was apprehensive that he intended to claim his 
daughter, or to interfere in her education: he refers to this in 
the letter which I copy.* 

Talking of literary women, Lord Byron said that Madame 
de Stael was certainly -the cleverest, though not the most 
agreeable woman he had ever known. “She declaimed to 
you instead of conversing with you,” said he, “never pausing 
except to take breath ; and if during that interval a rejoinder 
was put in, it was evident that she did not attend to it, as slie 
resumed the thread of her discourse as though it had not been 








interrupted.” This observation from Byron was amusing|) 


enough, as we had al] made nearly the same observation on 
him, with the exception that he listened to, and noticed, any 
answer made to his reflections. ‘“ Madame de Staél,” con- 
tinued Byron, “was very eloquent when her imagination 
warmed, (and a very little excited it;) her powers of imagi- 
nation were much stronger tham her reasoning ones, perhaps 
owing to their being much more frequently exercised; her 
language was recondite, but redundant; and though always 
flowery, and often brilliant, there was an obseurity that leit 
the impression that she did not perfectly understand what she 
endeavoured to render intelligible to others. She was always 
losing herself in philosophical disquisition, and once she got 
entangled in the mazes of the labyrinth of metaphysics; she 
had no clue by which she could guide her path—the imagina- 
tion that led her into her difficulties could not get her out of 
them; the want of a mathematical education, which might 
have served as a ballast to steady and help her into the pert 
of reason, was always visible, and though she had great tact 
in concealing her defeat, and covering a retreat, a tolerable 
“logician must have always discovered the scrapes she got into. 
Poor dear Madame de Staél! I shall never forget seeing her 
one day, at table with a large party, when the busk (I believe 
you ladies call it).of her corset forced its way through the top 
of the corset, and would not descend though pushed by all the 
force of both hands of the wearer, who became crimson from 
the operation. After fruitless efforts, she turned in despair to 
the valet de chambre behind her chair, and requested him to 
draw it out, which could only be done by his passing his hand 
from behind over her shoulder, and across her chest, when, 
with a desperate effort, he unsheathed the busk. Had you 
seen the faces of some of the English ladies of the party, you 
would have been like me, almost convulsed ; while Madame 
Temained perfectly unconscious that she had committed any 
solecism on la décence Anglaise. Poor Madame de Stael 
verified the truth of the lines— 


Qui de son sexe n’a pas l’esprit, 
De son sexe a tout le malheur. 


She thought like a man, but, alas! she felt like a woman; as 
witness the episode in her life with Monsieur Rocca, which 
she dared not avow, (I mean her marriage with him,) because 
she was more jealous of her reputation as a writer than a 
woman, and the faiblesse de ceeur, this alliance proved she 
had not courage to affiche. A friend of hers, and a compatriot 
into the bargain, whom she believed to be one of the most 


adoring of her worshippers, gave me the following epi- 
grams :— 





* Here follow the letters in Moore’s Journal, p. 644—6. 


SUR LA GROSSESSE DE MADAME DE STAEL. 


Quel esprit! quel talent! quel sublime génie! 
En elle tout aspire a l’immortalité ; 

Et jusqu’a son hydropisie, 

Rien n’est perdu pour la postérité. 


PORTAIT DE MADAME DE STAEL. 


Armande a pour esprit des momens de délire, 
Armand a pour vertu le mépris des appas: 

Elle craint le railleur que sans cesse elle inspire, 
Elle évite l’amant que ne la cherche pas : 
Puisqu’elle n’a point l’art de cacher son visage, 
Et qu’elle a la fureur de montrer son esprit, 

Il faut la défier de cesser d’étre sage 

Et d’entendre ce qu’elle dit. 


“The giving the epigrams to me, a brother of the craft of 
authors, was worthy of a friend, and was another proof, if 
proof were wanting, of the advantages of friends: 


No epigram such pointed satire lends 
As does the memory of our faithful friends. 


I have an exalted opinion of friendship, as you see. You look 
incredulous, but you will not only give me credit for being 
sincere in this opinion, but one day arrive at the same conclu- 
sion yourself. ‘Shake not thy jetty locks at me:’ ten years 
ence, if we both live so long, you will allow that Iam right, 
though you now think me a cynic for saying all this. 
dame de Stael,” continued Byron, “ had peculiar satisfaction 
in impressing on her auditors the severity of the persecution 
she underwent from Napoleon: a certain mode of enraging 
her, was to appear to doubt the extent to whi¢h she wi 
it to be believed this had been pushed, as she looked on the 
persecution as a triumphant proof of her literary and political 
importance, which she more than insinuated Napoleon feared 
might subvert his government. This was a weakness, but a 
common one. One half of the clever people of the w 
lieve they are hated and persecuted, and the other half 
gine they are admired and beloved. Both are wrong, and 
both false conclusions are produced by poe t that 
vanity is the strongest which believes in the hatred and pre- 
secution, as it implies a belief of extraordinary superiority to 
account for it.” 
I could not suppress the smile that Byron’s reflections ex- 
cited, and, with his usual quickness, he i felt the ap- 
plication 1 had made of them to himself, for he blushed, and 
half angry, and half laughing, said :—“ Oh! I see what you 
are smiling at; you think that I have describe’ my own case, 
and proved myself guilty of vanity.” Tallowed that I thought 
so, as he had a thousand times repeated tome, that he was 
feared and detested in England, which I never would admit. 
He tried various arguments to prove to. me that it was 
vanity, but a knowledge of the fact, that made him believe 
himself detested: but I, continuing to smile, and look incredu- 
lous, he got really displeased, and said :—* You have such a 
provoking memory, that you compare notes of all one’s diffe- 
rent opinions, so that one is sure to get into a scrape.” Byron 
observed, that he once told Madame de Stael that he consider- 
ed her “Delphine” and “Corinne” as very dangerous produc- 
tions to be put into the hands of young women. I asked him 
how she received this piece of candour, and he answered :—~ 
“Oh! just as all such candid avowals are received—she never 
forgave me for it. She endeavoured to prove to me, that eu 
contraire, the tendencies of both her novels were superemi- 
nently moral. I begged that we might not enter on ‘ Del- 
phine,’ as that was hors du ion, (she was furious at this,) 
but that all the moral world thought, that her representing all 
the virtuous characters in ‘Corinne’ as being dull, common- 
place, and tedious, was a most insidious blow aimed at virtue, 
and calculated to throw ‘it into the shade. She was so excited 
and impatient to renee refutation, that it was only by my 
volubility I could keep her silent. She interrupted me every 
mmoment by gesticulating, exclaiming—* Quel idée!’ * Mon 
Dieu! * ez donc !’ * Vous m’impatientez /’—but I con- 
tinued saying how dangerous it was to inculcate the belief 
that genius, talent, acquirements, and accomplishments, such 
as Corinne was represented to possess, could not preserve a 
woman from becoming a victim to an unrequited passion, and 
that reason, absence, and female pride were unavailing. 


*T told her that merge wou eg orn: if not a 
as an excuse for violent passions, young ladies w 
i inati exalté, and that she had much to answer for. 








1 
Had you seen her! I now wonder how I had courage to go 
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on; but I was in one of my humours, and had heard of her 
commenting on me one day so I determined to pay her off. 
She told me that I, above all people, was the last person that 
ought to talk of morals, as nobody had done more to deteri- 
orate them. I looked innocent, and added, I was willing to 

lead guilty of having sometimes represented vice under al- 
uring forms, but so it was generally in the world, therefore 
it was necessary to paint it so; but that I never represented 
virtue under the sombre and disgusting shapes of dulness, se- 
verity, and ennui, and that I always took care to.represent 
the votaries of vice as unhappy themselves, and entailing un- 
happiness on those that loved them; so that my moral was 
unexceptionable. She was perfectly outrageous, and the more 
so, as F appeared calm and in earnest, though I assure you it 
required an effort, as I was ready to laugh outright at the idea 
that J, who was at that period considered the most mauvais 
sujet of the day, should give Madame de Staél a lecture on 
morals; and I knew that this added to her rage. 1 also knew 
she never dared avow that J had taken sucha liberty. She 
was, notwithstanding her little defects, a fine creature, with 
great talents, and many noble qualities, and had a simplicity 
quite extraordinary, which led her to believe everything 
ple told her, and consequently to be continually hoax 
which I saw such proofs in London. Madame de Staél it was 
who first lent me ‘Adolphe,’ which you like so much: it is 
very clever, and very affecting. A friend of hers told me, 
that she was supposed to be the heroine, and I, with my aima- 
ble franchise, insinuated as much to her, which rendered her 
furious. She proved to me how impossible it was that it 
could be so, which I already knew, and complained of the 
malice of the world for supposing it possible.” 

Byron has remarkable penetration in discovering the cha- 
racters of those around him, and he piques himself extremely 
on it: he algo thinks he has fathomed the recesses of his own 
mind; but he is mistaken: with much that is little (which he 
suspects) in his character, there is much that is great, that he 
does not give himself credit for: his first impulses are always 
good, but his temper, which is impatient, prevents his acting 

the cool dictates of reason; and it appears to me, that in 
judging himself, Byron mistakes temper for character, and 
takes the ebullitions of the first for the indications of the na- 
ture of the second. He declares that, in addition to his other 
failings, avarice is now established. 

This new vice, like all the others he attributes to himself, 
he talks of as one would name those of an acquaintance, in a 
sort of deprecating, yet half-mocking tone ; as much as to say, 
you see | know all my faults better than you do, though I 
don’t choose’to correct them: indeed, it has often occurred to 
me, that he brings forward his defects, as if in antici 
some one else exposing them, which he would not like; as, 
though he. affects the contrary, he is jealous of being found 
fault with, and shows it in a thousand ways. 

He affects to dislike hearing his works praised or referred 
to; I say affects, because I am sure the dislike is not real or 

; as he who loves praise, as Byron evidently does, in 
other things, cannot dislike it for that in which he must be 
conscious it is deserved. He refers te his feats in horseman- 
ship, shooting at a mark, and swimming, in a way that proves 
he likes to be complimented on them; and nothing appears to 


ive him more satisfaction than being considered a man of 


ion, who had great success in fashionable society in Lon- 
don, when he resided there. He is peculiarly compassionate 
to the poor. I remarked that he rarely, in our rides, passed a 
mendicant without giving him charity, which was invariably 
bestowed with gentleness and kindness; this was still more 
observable if the person was deformed, as if he sympathised 
with the object. 
Byron is very fond of Eocsiving, and of hearing what is 
ing on in the London ionable world: his friends keep 
im au courant, and any little scandal amuses him very much. 
I observed this to him one day, and added, that I thought his 
mind bad been too great to descend #o such trifles! he laugh- 
ed, and said with mock gravity, “Don’t you know that the 
trunk of an elephant, which can lift the most derous 
weights, disdains not to take up the most minute? This is the 
case with my great mind (laughing anew,) and you must al- 
low the simile is worthy the subject. Jesting apart, I do like 
a little scandal—I believe all English people do. An Italian 
lady, Madame Benzoni, talking to me on the prevalence of this 
taste my compatriots, observed, that when she first 
knew the English, she thought them the most spiteful and 
ill-natured people in the world, from hearing them constantly 
repeating evil of each other ; but having seen various amiable 
traits in their characters, she had arrived at the conclusion, 
that they were not naturally méchant ; but that living in a 


, of 


tion of! 


country like England, where severity of- morals punishes so 
heavily any dereliction from propriety, each individual, to 
-prove personal correctness, was compelled to attack the sins 
of his or her acquaintance, as it furnished an opportunity of 
expressing their abhorrence by words, instead of proving it by 
actions, which might cause some self-denial to themselves, 
This,” said Byron, “ was an ingenious, as well as charitable 
supposition ; and we must all allow that it is infinitely more 
easy to decry and expose the sins of others than to correct our 
own; and many find the first so agreeable an occupation, that 
it precludes the second—this, at least, is my case.” 

“Phe Italians do not understand the English,” said Byron; 
“ indeed, how can they? for they (the Italians) are frank, sim- 
ple, and open in their natures, following the bent of their in- 
clinations, which they do not believe to be wicked; while the 
English, to conceal the indulgence of theirs, daily practise 
hypocrisy, falsehood, and uncharitableness; so that to one er- 
ror is added many crimes.” Byron had now got on a favourite 
subject, and went on decrying hypocrisy cant, mingling 
sarcasms and bitter observations on the false dalioney of the 
English. It is strange, but true as strange, that he could not, 
or at least did not, distinguish the distinction between cause 
and effect, in this case. ‘The respect for virtue’will always 
cause spurious imitations of it to be a and what he calls 
hypocrisy is but the respect to public opinion that induces 
people, who have not courage to correct their errors, at least 
to endeavour to conceal them; and Cant is the homage that 
Vice pays to Virtue.* We do not value the diamond less be- 
cause there are so many worthless imitations of it, and Good- 
ness loses nothing of her intrinsic value because so many wish 
to be thought to possess it. That nation may be considered 
to the most virtue where it is the most highly appre- 
ciated; and that the least, where it is so little understood, that 
the semblance is not even assumed. 

About this period the Duke of Leeds and family arrived at 
Genoa, and passed a day or two there, at the same hotel where 
we were residing. Shortly after their departure, Byron came 
to dine with us, and expressed his mortification at the Duke’s 
not having called on him, were it only out of respect to Mrs. 
Leigh, who was the half-sister of both. This seemed to an- 
noy him so much, that I endeavoured to point out the inutility 
of ceremony between people who could have no two ideas in 
common ; and observed, that the géne of finding oneself with 
people of totally different habits and feelings, was ill repaid 
by the respect their civility indicated. Byron is a person to 
be excessively bored by the constraint that any change of sys- 
tem would occasion, even for a day; but yet his amour propre 
is wounded by any marks of incivility or want of respect he 
meets with. Poor Byron! he is still far from arriving at the 
philosophy that he aims at and thinks he has acquired, when 
the absence or presence of a person who is iadifferent to him, 
whatever his station in life may be, can occupy his thoughts 
for a moment. 

I have observed in Byron a habit of attaching importance 
to trifles, and, vice versd, turning serious events into ridicule; 
he is extremely superstitious, and seems offended with those 
who cannot, or will not, partake this weakness. He has fre- 
quently touched on this subject, and tauntingly observed to 
me, that I must believe myself wiser than him, because I was 
not superstitious. I answered, that the vividness of his ima- 
gination, which was proved by his works, furnished a sufficient 
exeuse for his superstition, which was caused by an over- 
excitement of that faculty; but that J, not being blessed by 
the camera lucida of imagination, could have no excuse for 
the camera oscura, which | looked on superstition to be. This 
did not, however, content him, and I am sure he left me with 
a lower opinion of my faculties than before. To deprecate 
his anger, I observed that Nature was so wise and good that 
she gave compensations to all her offspring: that as to him 
she fad given the brightest gift, genius; so to those whom 
she had not so distinguished, she gave the less brilliant, but 
rhaps as useful, gift of plain and unsophisticated reason. 
his did not satisfy his amour propre, and he left. me, evi- 
dently displeased at my want of superstition. Byron is, I be- 
lieve, sincere in his belief in supernatural appearances; he 
assumes a grave and mysterious air when he talks on the sub- 
ject, which he is fond of doing, and has told me some extra- 
ordinary stories relative to Mr. Shelley, who, he assures me, 
a implicit a in nee _ ano a me — Mr. 

elley’s spectre had appeared to a lady, ing ina en, 
and he seemed to lay great stress on this. Though some of 
the wisest of mankind, as witness Johnson, shared this weak- 








* Rochefoucault. 
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ness in common with Byron, stil] there is something so un- 
usual in our matter-of-fact days in giving way to it, that I was 
at first doubtful that Byron was serious in his belief. He is 
also superstitious about days, and other triflin things,—be- 
lieves in lucky and unlucky days,—dislikes undertaking any- 
thing on a Friday, helping or being helped to salt at table, 
spilling salt or oil, letting bread fall, and breaking mirrors; 
in short, he gives way to a thousand fantastical notions, that 
prove that even lesprit le plus fort has its weak side. Hav- 
ing declined riding with Byron one day, on the plea of going 
to visit some of the Genoese palaces and pictures, it furnished 
him with a subject of attack at our next interview; he de- 
clared that he never believed people serious in their admira- 
tion of pictures, statues, &c., and that those who expressed 
the most admiration were “ Amatori senza Amore, and Cono- 
scitori senza Cognizione.” I replied, that as I had never 
talked to him of pictures, I hoped he would give me credit for 
being sincere in my admiration of them: but he was in no 
humour to give one credit for anything on this occasion, as he 
felt that our giving a preference to seeing sights, when we 
might have passed the hours with him, was not flattering to 
his vanity. I should say that Byron was not either skilled in, 
or an admirer of, works of art; he confessed to me that very 
few had excited his attention, and that to admire these he had 
been forced to draw on his imagination. Of objects of taste 
or virti he was equally regardless, and antiquities had no in- 
terest for him; nay, he carried this so far, that he disbelieved 
the possibility of their exciting interest in any one, and said 
that they merely served as excuses for indulging the vanity 
and ostentation of those who had no other means of exciting 
attention. Music he liked, though he was no judge of it: he 
often dwelt on the power of association it possessed, and de- 
clared that the notes of a well-known air could transport him 
to distant scenes and events, presenting objects before him 
with a vividness that quite banished the present. Perfumes, 
he said, produced the same effect, though less forcibly, and, 
added he, with his mocking smile, often make me quite senti- 
mental. 

Byron is of a very suspicious nature; he dreads imposition 
on all points, declares that he foregoes many things, from the 
fear of being cheated in the purchase, and is afraid to give way 
to the natural impulses of his character, lest he should be 
duped or mocked. This does not interfere with his charities, 
which are frequent and liberal; but he has got into a habit 
of calculating even his most trifling personal expenses, that is 
often ludicraus, and would in England expose him to ridicule. 
He indulges in a self-complacency when talking of his own 
defects, that is amusing; and he is rather fond than reluctant 
of bringing them into observation. Ile says that money is 
wisdom, knowledge, and power, all combined, and that this 
conviction is the only one he has in common with all his coun- 
trymen. He dwells with great. asperity on an acquaintance 
to whom he lent some money, and who has not repaid him. 

Byron seems to take particular pleasure in ridiculing senti- 
ment and romantic feelings ; and yet the day after will betray 
both, toan extent that appears impossible to be sincere, to 
those who had heard his previous sarcasms: that he is sincere, 
is evident, as his eyes fill with tears, his voice becomes tre- 
mulous, and his whole manner evinces that he feels what he 
says. All this appears so inconsistent, that it destroys sym- 
pathy, or if it does not quite do that, it makes one angry with 
oneself for giving way to it for one who is never two days of 
the same way of thinking, or at least expressing himself. He 
talks for effect, likes to excite astonishment, and certainly 
destroys in the mind of his auditors all confidence in his sta- 
bility of character. This must, I am certain, be felt by all 
who have lived much in his society ; and the impression is not 
satisfactory. 

Talking one day of his domestic misfortunes, as he always 
called his separation from Lady Byron, he dwelt in a sort of 
unmanly strain of lamentation on it, that all present felt to be 
unworthy of him; and, as the evening before, I had heard this 
habitude of his commented on by persons indifferent about his 
feelings, who even ridiculed his making it a topic of conver- 
sation with mere acquaintances, I wrote a few lires in verse, 
expressive of my sentiments, and handed it across the table 
round which we were seated, as he was sitting for his portrait. 
He read them, became red and pale by turns, with anger, and 
threw them down on the table, with an expression of coun- 
tenance that is not to be forgotten. The following are the 
lines, which had nothing to offend; but they did offend him 
deeply, and he did not recover his temper during the rest of 

Stay. 


And canst thou bare thy breast to vulgar eyes? 





And canst thou show the wounds that rankle there ? 
PART 1.—no. 49. 67 


Methought in noble hearts that sorrow lies 
Too deep to suffer coarser minds to share. 


The wounds inflicted by the hand we love, 

(The hand that should have warded off each blow,} 
Are never heal’d, as aching hearts can prove, 

But sacred should the stream of sorrow flow. 


If friendship’s pity quells not real grief, 
Can public pity soothe thy woes to sleep ?— 
No! Byron, spurn such vain, such weak relief, 
And if thy tears must fall—in secret weep. 


He never appeared to so little advantage as when he talked 
sentiment: this did not at all strike me-at first; on the 
contrary, it excited a powerful interest for him; but when he 
had vented his spleen, in sarcasms, and pointed ridicule on 
sentiment, reducing all that is noblest in our natures to the 
level of common every-day life, the charm was broken, and it 
was impossible to sympathise with him again. He observed 
something of this, and seemed dissatisfied and restless when 
he perceived that he could no longer excite either strong 
sympathy or astonishment. Notwithstanding all these con- 
tradictions in this wayward, spoiled child of genius, the 
impression left on my mind was, that he had both sentiment 
and romance in his nature ; but that, from the love of displayin 
his wit and astonishing his hearers, he affected to despise a 
ridicule them. 

From this period we saw Lord Byron frequently; he met 
us in our rides nearly every day, and the road to Nervi became 
our favourite promenade. While riding by the sea-shore, he 
often recurred to the events of his life, mingling sarcasms on 
himself with bitter pleasantries against others. He dined 
often with us, and sometimes came after dinner, as he com- 
plained that he suffered from indulging at our repasts, as ani- 
mal food disagreed with him. He added, that even the excite- 
ment of society, though agreeable and exhilarating at the time, 
left a nervous irritation, that prevented sleep or occupation for 
many hours afterwards. 

I once spoke to him, by the desire of his medical adviser, 
on the necessity of his accustoming himself to a more nutri- 
tious regimen; but he declared, that if he did, he should get 
fat and stupid, and that it was only by abstinence that he felt 
he had the power of exercising his mind. He complained of 
being spoiled for society, by having so long lived out of it ;-and 
said, that though naturally of a quick apprehension, he latterly 
felt himself dull and stupid. The impression left on my mind 
is, that Byron never could have been a brilliant person in 
society, and that he was not formed for what generally is under- 
stood by that term: he has none of the “small change” that 
passes current in the mart of society; his gold is in — and 
cannot be brought into use for trifling expenditures; he, how- 
ever, talks a good deal, and likes to raconter. 

Talking of people who were great talkers, he observed that 
almost all clever people were such, and gave several examples: 
amongst others, he cited Voltaire, Horace Walpole, Johnson, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and Madame de Staél. “ But,” said he, 
“my friend, Lad . would have talked them all out of 
the field. She, I suppose, has heard that all clever people are 
great talkers, and so has determined on displaying, at least, 
one attribute of that genus; but her ladyship would do well 
to recollect that all great talkers are not clever people—a 


truism that no one can doubt who has been often in her so- 
> ” 








.” continued Byron, “ with beaucoup de ridi- 
cule, has many essentially fine qualities; she is independent 
in her principles—though, by-the-by, like all Independents, 
she allows that privilege to few others, being the veriest tyrant 
that ever governed Fashion’s fools, who are compelled to 
shake their caps and bells as she wills it. Of al] that coterie,” 
said Byron, “ Madame de , after Lady . was the 
best ; at least I thought so, for these two ladies were the only 
ones who ventured to protect me when al] London was crying 
out against me on the separation, and they behaved coura- 
geously and kindly ; indeed Madame de defended me 
when few dared to do so, and I have always remembered it. 
Poor dear Lady ! does she still retain her beautiful 
cream-coloured complexion and raven hair? I used to long 
to tell her that she spoiled her looks by her excessive anima~- 
tion; for eyes, tongue, head, and arms were all in movement 
at once, and were only relieved from their active service by 
want of respiration. I shall never forget when she once com- 
plained to me of the fatigue of literary occupations; and I, in 
terror, expected her ladyship to propose ing to me an epic 
poem, tragedy, or at least a novel of her composition, when 
lo! she displayed to me a very richly-bound album, half filled 
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with printed extracts cut out of newspapers and magazines, 
which she had selected and pasted in the book ; and I (happy 
at being let off so easily) sincerely agreed with her that lite- 
rature was very tiresome. I understand that she has now ad- 
vanced with the ‘ march of intellect,’ and got an album filled 
with MS. poetry, to which all of us, of the craft, have contri- 
buted. I was the first; Moore wrote something, which was, 
like all that he writes, very sparkling and terse; but he got 
dissatisfied with the faint praise it met with from the husband 
before Miladi saw the verses, and destroyed the effusion: I 
know not if he ever hassupplied their place. Can you fancy 
Moore paying attention to the opinion of Milor on poesy! 
Had it been on racing or horse-flesh he — have been right ; 
but Pegasus is, perhaps, the only horse of whose paces Lord 
could not be a judge.” 





Talking of fashionable life in London, Lord Byron said that 


there was nothing so vapid and ennuyeux. “The English,” 
said he, “ were intended by nature to be good, sober-ininded 
poopie, and those who live in the country are really admirable. 

saw a good deal of English country life, and it is the only 


Guemehie impression that remains of our mode of living ; but 


of London, and exclusive society, [ retain a fearful recollection. 
Dissipation has need of wit, talent, and gaiety to prevent re- 


flection, and make the eternal round of frivolous amusements 


; and of these,” continued Byron, “ there was a terrible 


ack in the society in which I mixed. The minds of the En- 
giish are formed of sterner stuff. You may make an English 
woman (indeed Nature does this) the best daughter, wife, and 
mother in the world ; nay, you may make her a heroine ; but 
nothing can make her a genuine woman of fashion ! And yet 


this latter réle is the one which 

wishes to act. Thorough-bred Eno 
Byron, “are the most distinguishe 
i inable. 
of fashion, 
their fashionable ease and nonchalance into brus 
outrage on all the bienséances. 


légéreté of the French, without any of 
glerie and politesse. 


them, neglecting their own dignified characters.” 


“ Madame de Staél,” continued Lord Byron, “ was forcibly 
struck by the factitious tone of the best society in London, and 
wished very much to have an opportunity of judging of that 
of the second class, She, however, had not this opportunity, 

t, as I think it would have justified her expecta- 
gland, the raw material is generally good ; it is 
the over-dressing that injures it ; and as the class she wished 
to study, are well educated, and have all the refinement of 
civilization without its corruptien, she would have carried 
Lord Grey and his family 
were the personification of her beau idéal of perfection, as | 
must say they are of mine,” continued Byron, “ and might 
serve as the finest specimens of the pure English patrician 
breed, of which so few remain. His uncompromising and un- 
compromised dignity, founded on self-respect, and accom- 
panied by that certain proof of superiority—simplicity of man- 
er mild and matron 
graces, her whole life offering a model to wives and mothers 
proud of, and a few such would 


which I 
tions. In 


away a favourable impression. 


ner and freedom from affectation, with 


—really they are people to be 
reconcile one to one’s species.” 


One of our first rides with Lord Byron was to Nervi, a vil- 
situated, and each 


ts. 
They were all familiar to him, and he failed not to point them 


out, but in very sober terms, never allowing anything like 
enthusiasm in his expressions, though many of the views 


lage on the sea-coast, most romanticall 
turn of the road presenting various pe 


beautiful 


mi nt have excited it. 


is appearance on horseback was not advantageous, and he 
seemed aware of it, for he made many excuses for his dress 
wo oe meetin rovargrne A “ em 
with various trappings, in way of cavesons, martin 
and Heaven knows how many other (to me) unknown vom. 
tions. The saddle was @ la hussarde with holsters, in which 
he always carried pistols. His dress consisted of a nankeen 
jacket and trousers, which appeared to have shrunk from 
washing; the jacket embroidered in the same colour, and 
with three rows of buttons; the waist very short, the back 
very narrow, and the sleeves set in as they used to be ten or 
fifteen years before ; a black stock, very narrow ; a dark-blue 


and equestrian appointments. His horse was literal! 


r preference, she always 
lish gentlewomen,” said 
and lady-like creatures 
Natural, mild, and dignified, they are formed to 
be placed at the heads of our patrician establishments; but 
when they quit their congenial spheres to enact the leaders 
s dames a lu mode, they bungle sadly; their 
gaiety degenerates into levity—their hauteur into incivility— 
ie—and 
their attempts at assuming les usages du monde into a positive 
In short, they offer a coarse 
caricature of the airy flightiness and capricious, but amusing, 
their redeeming exp 


And all this because they will perform 
parts in the comedy of life for which nature has not formed 


velvet cap with a shade, and a very rich gold band and large 
gold tassel at the crown; nankeen gaiters, and a pair of blue 
spectacles, completed his costume, which was anything - but 
becoming. This was his general dress of a morning for 
riding, but I have seen it changed for a green tartan plaid 
jacket. He did not ride well, which surprised us, as, from 
the frequent allusions to horsemanship in his works, we ex- 
ted to find him almost a Nimrod. It was evident that he 
Fad pretensions on this point, though he certainly was what I 
should call a timid rider. When his horse made a false step, 
which was not unfrequent, he seemed discomposed ; and when 
we came to any bad part of the road, he immediately checked 
his course and walked his horse very slowly, though there 
really was nothing to make even a lady nervous. Finding 
that I could perfectly manage (or what he called bully) a very 
highly-dressed horse that I daily rode, he became extremely 
anxious to buy it; asked me a thousand questions as to how I 
had acquired such a perfect command of it, &c. &c. and en- 
treated, as the greatest favour, that I would resign it to him 
as a charger to take to Greece, declaring he never would 
part with it, &c. As I was by no means a bold rider, we 
were rather amused at observing Lord Byron's opinion of my 
courage ; and as he seemed so anxious for the horse, i agreed 
to let him have it when he was to embark. From this time 
he paid particular attention to the movements of poor Mame- 
luke (the name of the horse), and said he should now feel con- 
fidence in action with so steady a charger. 
During our ride the conversation turned on our mutual 
friends and acquaintances in England. Talking of two of 
them, for one of whom he professed’a great regard, he de- 
clared laughingly that they had saved him from suicide. See- 
ing me look grave, he added, ~ It is a fact, I assure you: I 
should positively have destroyed myself, but I guessed that 
or would write my life, and with this 
fear before my eyes, I have lived on. I know so well the 
sort of things they would write of me—the excuses, lame as 
myself, that they would offer for my delinquencies, while they 
were unnecessarily exposing them, and all this done with the 
avowed intention of justifying, what, God help me! cannot be 
justified, my unpoetical reputation, with which the world can 
have nothing todo! One of my friends would dip his pen in 
clarified honey, and the other in vinegar, to describe my ma- 
nifold transgressions, and as I do not wish my poor fame to be 
either preserved or pickled, I have lived on and written my 
Memoirs, where facts will speak for themselves, without the 
editorial candour of excuses, such as ‘ we cannot excuse this 
unhappy error, or defend that impropriety !'—the mode,” con- 
tinued Byron, “in which friends exalt their own prudence and 
virtue, by exhibiting the want of those qualities in the dear 
departed, and by marking their disapproval of his errors. 1 
have written my Memoirs,” said Byron, “to save the necessity 
of their being written by a friend or friends, and have only 
to hope they will not add notes.” stk 
I remarked, with a smile, that at all events he anticipated 
his friends by saying beforehand as many ill-natured things 
of them as they could possibly write of him. He laughed,and 
said, “* Depend on it we are equal. Poets (and I may, I sup- 
pose, without presumption, count myself among that favoured 
race, as it has pleased the Fates to make me one,) have no 
friends. On the old principle that ‘union gives force,’ we 
sometimes agree to have a violent friendship for each other. 
We dedicate, we bepraise, we write pretty letters, but we do 
not deceive each other. In short, we resemble you fair ladies, 
when some half dozen of the fairest of you profess to love each 
other mightily, correspond so sweetly, call each other by such 
pretty epithets, and laugh in your hearts at those who are 
taken in by such appearances.” Y 
I endeavoured to defend my sex, but he adhered to his 
opinion. I ought to add that during this conversation he was 
very gay, and that though his words may appear severe, there 
was no severity in his manner. The natural flippancy of 
Lord Byron took off all appearance of premeditation or bit- 
terness from his remarks, even when they were acrimonious, 
and the impression conveyed to, and left on my mind was, 
that for the most part they were uttered more in jest than in 
earnest. They were however sufficiently severe to make me 
fee] that there was no safety with him, and that in five minutes 
after one’s quitting him on terms of friendship, he could not 
resist the temptation of showing one up, either in conversa- 
tion or by letter, though in half an hour after he would put 
himself to oe inconvenience to render a kindness to the 
person so shown up. 
I remarked, that in talking of lite productions, he 
seemed much more susceptible to their defects, than alive to 
their beauties. As a proof, he never failed to remember some 
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quotation that told against the unhappy author, which he re- 
cited with an —— ora mock-heroic air, that made it 


very ludicrous. 
citing; but this 1am sure proceeded from an affectation of 
not sympathizing with the general taste. 

April —. Lord Byron dined with us to-day. During din- 
ner he was as usual gay, spoke in terms of the warmest com- 
mendation of Sir Walter Scott, not only as an author, but as 
aman, and dwelt with apparent delight on his novels, de- 
claring that he had read and re-read them over and over 
again, and always with increased pleasure. He said that he 
quite equalled, nay, in his opinion surpassed, Cervantes. In 
any st Sir Walter’s private character, goodness of heart, 
&c., Lord Byron became more animated than I had ever 
seen him; his colour changed from its general pallid tint to 
a more lively hue, and his eyes became sory never had he 
appeared to such advantage, and it might easily be seen that 
every expression he uttered proceeded from his heart. Poor 
Byron !—for poor he is even with all his genius, rank and 
wealth—had he lived more with men like Scott, whose open- 
ness of character and steady principle had convinced him that 
they were in earnest in their goodness, and not makin, 
believe, (as he always suspects good people to be,) his lite 
might be different and happier. 

Byron is so acute an observer that nothing escapes him; all 
the shades of selfishness and vanity are exposed to his search- 
ing glance, and the misfortune is, (and a serious one it is to 
him,) that when he finds these, and alas! they are to be found 
on every side, they disgust and prevent his giving credit to 
the many good qualities that often accompany them. _He 
declares he can sooner pardon crimes, because they proceed 
from the passions, than these minor vices, that spring from 
selfishness and self-conceit. We had along argument this 
evening on this subject, which ended, like most arguments, 
by leaving both of the same opinion as when it commenced. 
I endeavoured to prove that crimes were not only injurious 
to the perpetrators, but often ruinous to the innocent, and 
productive of misery to friends and relations, whereas selfish- 
ness and vanity carried with them their own punishment, the 
first Gepriving the person of all sympathy, and the second expos- 
ing him toridicule, which to the vain isa heavy punishment, but 
that their effects were not destructive to society as are crimes. 

He laughed when! told him that having heard him so often 
declaim against vanity, and detect it so often in his friends, I 
began to suspect he knew the malady by having had it him- 
self, and that I had observed through life, that those persons 
who had the most vanity were the most severe against that 
failing in their friends. He wished to impress upon me that 
he was not vain, and gave various proofs to establish this; but 
I produced against him his boasts of swimming, his evident 
desire of being considered more un homme de société than a 
poet, and other little examples, when he laughingly pleaded 
guilty, and promised to be more merciful towards his friends. 

We sat on the balcony after tea: it commands a fine view, 
and we had one of those moonlight nights that are seen only 
in this country. Every object was tinged with its silvery 
lustre. In front were crowded an uncountable number of ships 
from every country, with their various flags waving in the 
breeze, which bore to us the sounds of the as various languages 
of the crews. In the distance we enjoyed a more expanded 
view of the sea, which reminded Byron of his friend Moore’s 
description, which he quoted : 


The sea is like a silv’ry lake. 


The fanale casting its golden blaze into this silvery lake, and 
throwing a red lurid reflection on the sails of the vessels that 
pe near it; the fishermen, with their small boats, each 

ving a fire held in a sort of grate fastened at the end of the 
boat, which burns brilliantly, and by which they not only see 
the fish that approach, but attract them; their scarlet caps, 
which all the Genoese sailors and fishermen wear, adding 
much to their picturesque appearance, all formed a picture 
that description falls far short of; and when to this are joined 
the bland odours of the richest and rarest flowers, with which 
the ‘balconies are filled, one feels that such nights are never 
to be forgotten, and while the senses dwell on each, and all, 
a delicious melancholy steals over the mind, as it reflects 
that, the destinies of each conducting to far distant regions, a 
time will arrive when all now before the eye will appear but 
as a dream.* 

This was felt by all the 


; y ;.and after a silence of many 
minutes, it was broken by 


yron, who remarked, “ What an 


and the scenery now before us? but, no! most probably there 
we should not feel as we do here; we should fall into the 


he pathetic he always burlesqued in re-|same heartless, loveless apathy that distinguishes one half of 


our dear compatriots, or the bustling, impertinent importance 
to be considered _— bon ton that marks the other.” 
Byron spoke with bitterness, but it was the bitterness of a 
fine nature soured by having been touched too closely by those 
who had lost their better feelings through a contact with the 
world. After a few minutes’ silence, he said, “ Look at that 
forest of masts now before us! from what remote parts of the 
world do they come! o’er how many waves have they not 
passed, and how many tempests have they not been, and may 
again be exposed to! how many hearts and tender thoughts 
follow them! mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts, who 
perhaps at this hour are offering up prayers for their safety.” 
While he was yet speaking, sounds of vocal music arose; 
national hymns and barearoles were sung in turns by the dif- 
ferent crews,‘and when they had ceased, “God save the King” 
was sung by the crews of some English. merchantmen lying 
close to the pier. This was a surprise to us all, and its effect 
on our feelings was magnetic. Byron was no less touched 


g|than the rest; each felt at the moment that tie of country 


which unites all when they meet on a far distant shore. When 
the song ceased, Byron, with a melancholy smile, observed, 
“ Why, positively, we are all quite sentimental this evening, 
and J—J who have sworn against sentimentality, find the.old 
leaven still in my nature, and quite ready to make a fool of 
me: ‘Tell it not in Gath,’ that is to say, breathe it not in 
London, or to English ears polite, or never again shall I be 
able to enact the stoic philosopher. Come, come, this will 
never do, we must forswear moonlight, fine views, and above 
all, hearing a national air sung. Little does his gracious Ma- 
jesty Big Ben, as Moore calls him, imagine what loyal sub- 
jects he has at Genoa, and least of all that I am among their 
number.” 
Byron attempted to be gay, but the effort was not success- 
ful, and he wished us good night with a trepidation of manner 
that marked his feelings. And this is the man that I have 
heard considered unfeeling ! How often are our best qualities 
turned against us, and made the instruments for wounding us 
in the most vulnerable part, until, ashamed of betraying our 
susceptibility, we affect an insensibility we are far 
sessing, and, while we deceive others, nourish in secret the 
feelings that prey only on our own hearts! 
It is difficult to judge when Lord Byron is serious or not. 
He has a habit of mystifying, that might impose upon many ; 
but that can be detected by examining his physiognomy ; 
a sort of mock gravity, now and then broken by a malicious 
smile, betrays when he is speaking for effect, and not giving 
utterance to his real sentiments. If he sees that he is de- 
tected, he appears angry for a moment, and then laughingly 
admits that it amuses him to hoax people, as he calls it, and 
that when each person, at some future day, will give their 
different statements of him, they will be so contradictory, that 
all will be doubted,—an idea that gratifies him exceedingly! 
The mobility of his nature is extraordinary, and makes him 
inconsistent in his actions as well as in his conversation. He 
introduced the subject of La Contessa Guiccioli and her fa- 
mily, which we, of course, would not have touched on. He 
stated that they lived beneath his roof because his rank as a 
British peer afforded her father and brother protection, they 
having been banished from Ravenna, their native place, on 
account of their politics. He spoke in high terms of the 
Counts Gamba, father and son; he said that he had given the 
family a wing of his house, but that their establishments were 
totally separate, their repasts never taken together, and that 
such was their scrupulous delicacy, that they never would ac- 
cept.a pecuniary obligation from him in all the difficulties en- 
tailed on them by their exile. He represented La Contessa 
Guiccioli as a most amiable and lady-like person, perfectly 
disinterested and noble-minded, devotedly attached to him, and 
possessing so many high and estimable qualities, as to offer an 
excuse for any man’s attachment to her. He said that he had 
been passionately in love with her, and that she had sacrificed 
everything for him; that the whole of her conduct towards him 
had been admirable, and that not only did he feel the 
personal attachment to her, but the highest sentiments of es- 
teem. He dwelt with evident complacency on her noble birth 
and distinguished connexions,—advantages to which he at- 
taches great importance. I never met any one with so de- 
cided a taste for aristocracy as Lord Byron, and this is shown 
in a thousand different ways. 

He says the Contessa is well educated, remarkably fond of, 


evening, and what a view! Should we ever meet in the|and well read in, the poetry of her own country, and a tolera- 











atmosphere of London, shall we not recall this evening, 





ble proficient in that of France and England. In his praises 
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of Madame Guiccioli, it is quite evident that he is sincere, 
and I am persuaded this is his last attachment. He told me 
that she had used every effort so get him to discontinue ‘ Don 
Juan,” or at least to preserve the future cantos from all im- 
pure passages. In short, he has said all that was possible to 
impress me with a favourable opinion of this lady, and has 
convinced me that he entertains a very high one of her him- 
self. 

Byron is a strange mélange of good and evil, the predomi- 
nancy of either depending wholly on the humour he may 
happen to be in. His is a character that Nature totally un- 
fitted for domestic habits, or for rendering a woman of refine- 
ment or susceptibility happy. He confesses to me that he is 
not happy, but admits that it is his own fault, as the Contessa 


of frankness as unnecessary as it is rare. Incontinence of 
speech is his besetting sin. He is, I am persuaded, incapable 
of keeping any secret, however it may concern his own ho- 
nour or that of another; and the first person with whom he 
found himself téte-d-téte would be made the confidant without 
any reference to his worthiness of the confidence or not. This 
indiscretion proceeds not from malice, but I should say, from 
want of delicacy of mind. To this was owing the publication 
of his “ Farewell,” addressed to Lady Byron,—a farewell that 
must have lost al] effect as an appeal to her feelings the mo- 
ment it was exposed to the public—nay, must have offended 
her delicacy. 

Byron spoke to-day in terms of high commendation of 
Hepe’s “ Anastasius;” said that he wept bitterly over many 


Guiccioli, the only object of his love, has all the qualities to| pages of it, and for two reasons,—first, that he had not writ- 


render a reasonable being happy. 
observation he had made, that I feared La Contessa Guiccioli 
had little reason to be satisfied with her lot. He answered, 


“Perhaps you are right; yet she must know that I am sin-|in wit and talent, as in true pathos. 


[ observed, apropos to some |ten it, and, secondly, that Hope had; for that it was necessary 


to like a man excessively to pardon his writing such a book— 
a book, as he said, excelling all recent productions, as much 
He added, that he would 


cerely attached to her; but the truth is, my habits are not/have given his two most approved poems to have been the 
those requisite to form the happiness of any woman: I am|author of “ Anastasius.” 


worn out in feelings; for, though only thirty-six, I feel sixty 


From “ Anastasius” he wandered to the works of Mr. Galt, 


in mind, and am less capable than ever of those nameless at-| praised the * Annals of the Parish” very highly, as also “The 


tentions that all women, but, above all, Italian women, require. 


I lke solitude, which has become absolutely necessary to me;|said had affected him very much. 


Entail,” which we had lent him, and some scenes of which he 
“The characters in Mr. 


am.fond of shutting myself up for hours, and, when with the|Galt’s novels have an identity,” added Byron, “that reminds 
person I like, am often distrait and gloomy. There is some-|me of Wilkie’s — 


thing I am convinced (continued Byron) in the poetical tem- 


As a woman, I felt proud of the homage he paid to the ge- 


—— that precludes happiness, not only to the person who|nius of Mrs. Hemans, and as a passionate admirer of her po- 
it, but to those connected with him. Do not accuse me|etry, I felt flattered, at finding that Lord Byron fully sympa- 


of vanity because I say this, as my belief is, that the worst|thised with my admiration. 
may share this misfortune in common with the best.|strong @islike to the Lake school of 


e has, or at least expresses, a 
ts, never mentions 


The way in which I account for it is, that our imaginations | them i in ridicule, and he and I nearly quarrelled to-day 


being warmer than our hearts, and much more given to wan-| because I 


der, the latter have not the power to control the former: 


efended poor Keats. 
On looking out from the balcony this morning with Byron, 


hence, soon after our passions are gratified, imagination again|I observed his countenance change, and an expression of deep 


takes wing, and, finding the insufficiency of actual indulgence | sadness steal over it. 


After a few minutes’ silence he pointed 


beyond the moment, abandons itself to all its way ward fancies, |out to me a boat anchored to the right, as the one in which his 
and during this abandonment becomes cold and insensible to|friend Shelley went down, and he said the sight of it made 


the demands of affection. 


This is our misfortune, but not our|him ill.— You should have known Shelley,” said Byron, “to 


fault, and dearly do we expiate it; by it we are rendered in-|feel how much I must regret him. He was the most gentle, 
capable of sympathy, and cannot lighten, by sharing, the pain|most amiable, and /east worldly-minded person I ever met; 
we inflict. Thus we witness, without the power of allevi-|full of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other men, and pos- 


ating, the anxiety and dissatisfaction our conduct occasions. 


We are not so totally unfeeling as not to be grieved at the|it is admirable. 


sessing a degree of genius, joined to a simplicity, as rare as 
He had formed to himself a beau idéal of all 


unhappiness we cause; but this same power of imagination|that is fine, high-minded, and noble, and he acted up to this 


transports our thoughts to other scenes, and we are always so| ideal even to the very letter. 
much more occupied by the idea] than the present, that we|nation, but a total want of worldly-wisdom. 


forget all that is actual. 


It is as though the creatures of an-|thing like him, and never shall again, I am certain. 


He had a most brilliant imagi- 
I have seen no- 
I never 


other sphere, not subject to the lot of mortality, formed a fac-|can forget the night that his poor wife rushed into my room 


titious alliance (as all alliances must be that are not in all 


at Pisa, with a face pale as marble, and terror impressed on 


respects equal) with the creatures of this earth, and, being|her brow, demanding, with all the tragic impetuosity of grief 
exempt from its sufferings, turned their thoughts to brighter|and alarm, where was her husband! Vain were all our efforts 
regions, leaving the partners of their earthly existence to suf-|to calm her; a desperate sort of courage seemed to give her 
feralone. But, let the object of affection be snatched away by | energy to confront the horrible truth that awaited her ; it was 


death, and how is all the pain ever inflicted on them avenged!|the courage of despair. 
The same imagination that led us to slight, or overlook their|the stage so powe 


sufferings, now that they are for ever lost to us, 
their estimable qualities, and increases tenfold the 
we ever felt for them— 


Oh! what are thousand living loves, 
To that which cannot quit the dead? 


How did I feel this when Allegra, my daughter, died! While 


nifies| it often presents itself to my memory. 
ection |of the catastrophe, but the vividness of her terror communi- 


I have seen nothing in tragedy on 
1, or so affecting, as her appearance, and 
I knew nothing then 


cated itself to me, and I feared the worst, which fears were, 
alas! too soon fearfully realized. 

“ Mrs. Shelly is very clever, indeed it would be difficult for 
her not to be so; the daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Godwin, and the wife of Shelley, could be no common person.” 

Byron talked to-day of Leigh Hunt, regretted his ever hav- 


she lived, her existence never seemed necessary to my happi-|ing embarked in the “ Liberal,” and said that it had drawn a 
ness; but no sooner did I lose her, than it appeared to me as|nest of hornets on him; but expressed a very good opinion of 


if I could not live without her. 


Even now the recollection is|the talents and principle of Mr. Hunt, though, as he said, 


most bitter; but how much more severely would the death of|“ our tastes are so opposite, that we are totally unsuited to 


‘Teresa afflict me with the dreadful consciousness that while I|each other. 


He admires the Lakers, I abhor them; in short, 


had been soaring into the fields of romance and fancy, I had|we are more formed to be friends at a distance, than near.” 
left her to weep over my coldness or infidelities of imagina-|I can perceive that he wishes Mr. Hunt and his family away, 


tion. Kt is a dreadful proof of the weakness of our natures, 


It appears to me that Byron is a person who, without reflec- 


that we cannot control ourselves sufficiently to form the hap-|tion, would form engagements which, when condemned by 

piness-of those we love, or to bear their loss without agony.” |his friends or advisers, he would gladly get out of without 

The whole of this conversation made a deep impression on|considering the means, or, at least, without reflecting on the 

my mind, and the countenance of the speaker, full of earnest-| humiliation such a desertion must inflict on the persons he had 

ness and feeling, impressed it still more strongly on my me-|associated with him. He oe me the idea of a man, who, 
i 


mory. Byron is right; a brilliant imagination is rarely, if|feeling himself in such a 
a warm heart; but on this latter de- 


ever, accompanied 


lemma, would become cold and 
racious to the parties with whom he so stood, before he 


un 
pends the happiness of life; the other renders us dissatisfied had mental courage sufficient to abandon them. I may be 


with its ordinary enjoyments. 


wrong, but the whole of his manner of talking of Mr. Hunt 


He is an extraordinary person, indiscreet to a degree that gives me this impression, though he bas not said what might 


is surpri 


surprising, exposing his own feelings, and entering into de-|be called an unkind word of him. 
tails of those of others, that ought to be sacred, witha degree 





Much as Byron has braved public opinion, it is evident he 
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has a great deference for those who stand high in it, and that 
he is shy in attaching himself publicly to persons who have 
even, however undeservedly, fallen under its censure. His 
expressed contempt and defiance of the world reminds me of 
the bravadoes of children, who, afraid of darkness, make a 
noise to give themselves courage to support what they dread. 
It is very evident that he is partial to aristocratic friends; he 
dwells with complacency on the advantages of rank and sta- 
tion, and has more than once boasted that people of family are 
always to be recognised by a certain air, and the smallness 
and delicacy of their hands. 

He talked in terms of high commendation of the talents 
and acquirements of Mr. Hobhouse; but a latent sentiment of 
pique was visible in his manner, from the idea he appeared to 
entertain that Mr. Hobhouse had undervalued him. Byron 
evidently likes praise: this is a weakness, if weakness it be, 
that he partakes in common with mankind in generalgbut he 
does not seem aware that a great compliment is implied in the 
very act of telling a man his faults—for the friend who under- 
takes this disagreeable office must give him whom he censures 
credit for many good qualities, as well as no ordinary portion of 
candour and temper, to suppose him capable of hearing the re- 
capitulation of his eo, = Byron is, after all, a'spoiled child, 
and, the severe lessons he has met with being disproportioned 
to the errors that called them forth, has made him view the 
faults of the civilized world through a false medium; a sort 
of discoloured magnifying-glass, while his own are gazed at 
through a concave lens. All that Byron has told me of the 
frankness and unbending honesty of Mr. Hobhouse’s charac- 
ter has given me a most favourable impression of that gen- 
tleman. 

Byron gave me to-day a MS. copy of verses, addressed to 
Lady Byron, on reading in a newspaper that she had been ill. 
How different is the feeling that pervades them from that of 
the letter addressed to her which he has given me! a lurking 
tenderness, suppressed by a pride that was doubtful of the re- 
ception it might meet, 1s evident in one, while bitterness, un- 
compromising bitterness, marks the other. Neither were 
written but with deep feelings of pain, and should be judged 
as the outpourings of a wounded spirit, demanding pity more 
than anger. I subjoin the verses, though not without some 
reluctance. But while to the public they are of that value 
that any reasons for their suppression ought to be extremely 
strong, so, on the other hand, I trust, they cannot hurt either 
her feelings to whom they are addressed, or his memory by 
whom they are written :—to her, because the very bitterness 
of reproach proves that unconquerable affection which cannot 
but heal the wound it causes: to him, because who, in the 
shattered feelings they betray, will not acknowledge the grief 
that hurries into error, and (may we add in charity !) atones 
for it. 


TO * * * *® * 


And thou wert sad—yet I was not with thee; 
And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near; 
Mcthought that joy and health alone could be 
Where i was not—and pain and sorrow here! 
And is it thus ?—it is as I foretold, 

And shall be more so; for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold, 
While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 

We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after-silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life. 


I am too well avenged !—but ’twas my right: 
Whate’er my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 

Nor did Heaven chouse go near an instrument. 


Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 
Hast been of such, ’twill be accorded now. 
Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of sleep!— 
Yes! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 
For thou art pillow’d on a curse too deep ; 
Lou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a wo as real! 
I have had many foes, but none like thee ; 
For ’gainst the rest myself I could defend, 
And be avenged, or turn them into friend; 
But thou in safe implacability 
Hadst nought to dread—in thy own weakness shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 
And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare— 
And thus upon the world—trust ir thy truth— 


On things that were not, and on things that are— 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 

A monument, whose cement hath been guilt! 
The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 

And hew’d down, with ai unsuspected sword, 
Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 
Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 
Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 

For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 

The early Truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still walk beside thee—but at times, 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 

Equivocatigns, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 
Of Prudence, with advantages annex’d— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, and the end is won— 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done! 


It is evident that Lady Byron occupies his attention con- 
tinually; he introduces her name frequently ; is fond of recur- 
ring to the brief period of their living together; dwells with 
eee me | on her personal attractions, saying, t 

not regularly handsome, he liked her looks. He is very n- 
quisitive about her; was much disappointed that I had never 
seen her, nor could give any account of her appearance at 
present. In short, a thousand indescribable circumstances 
have left the impression on my mind that she occupies much 
of his thoughts, and that they appear to revert continually to 
her and'‘his child. He owned te me, that when he reflected 
on the whole tenour of her conduct—the refusing any explana- 
tion—never answering his letters, or holding out even a hope 
that in future years their child might form a bond of union be- 
tween them, he felt exasperated against her, and vented this 
feeling in his writings; nay more, he blushed for his own 
weakness in thinking so often‘and so kindly of one who cer- 
tainly showed no symptom of ever bestowing a thought on 
him. The mystery attached to Lady Byron’s silence has 
piqued him, and kept alive an interest that, even now, appears 
as lively as if their separation was recent. There is some- 
thing so humiliating in the consciousness that some dear ob- 
ject, to whom we thought ourselves necessary, and who occu- 
pies much of our thoughts, can forget that we exist, or at least 
act as if she did so, that I can well excuse the bitterness of 
poor Byron’s feelings on this point, though not the published 
sarcasms caused by this bitterness; and whatever may be the 
sufferings of Lady Byron, they are more than avenged by 
what her husband feels. 

It appears to me extraordinary, that a person who has given 
such interesting sketches of the female character, as Byron 
has in his works, should be so little au fait of judging femi- 
nine feeling under certain circumstances. He is surprised 
that Lady Byron has never relented since his absence from 
England ; but he forgets how that absence has been filled up 
on Kis part. I ventured to suggest this, and hinted that, per- 
haps, had his conduct been irreproachable during the first 
years of their separation, and unstained by any attachment 
that could have widened the breach between them, it is possi- 
ble that Lady Byron might have become reconciled to him ; 
but that no woman of delicacy could receive or answer letters 
written beneath the same roof that sheltered some female 
favourite, whose presence alone proved that the husband 
could not have those feelings of propriety or affection towards 
his absent wife, the want of which constitutes a crime that all 
women, at least, can understand to be one of those least par- 
donable. How few men understand the feelings of women! 
Sensitive, and easily wounded as we are, i to call up 
pride to support us in‘trials that always léave fearful marks 
behind, how often are we compelled to assume the semblance 
of coldness and indifference when the heart inly bleeds; and 
the decent composure, put on with our visiting garments to 
appear in public, and, like them, worn for a few hours, are 
with them laid aside; and all the -dreariness, the heart con- 
suming cares, that woman alone can know, return to make us 
feel, that though we may disguise our sufferings from others, 
and deck our countenance with smiles, we cannot deceive 
ourselves, and are but the more miserable from the constraint 





And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth— 


we submit to! A woman only can-understand a woman’s 
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heart—we eannot, dare not, complain—sympathy is denied 
us, because we must not lay yore the wounds that excite it; 
and even the most legitimate feelings are too sacred in female 
estimation to be exposed—thus while we nurse the grief “that 
* lies too deep for tears,” and consumes alike health and peace, 
a man may with impunity express all, nay, more than he feels 
—court and meet sympathy, while his leisure hours are 
cheered by occupations and pleasures, the latter too often 
such as ought to prove how little he stood in need-of compas- 
~ ao for ro vices, 
stated something of this to Lord Byron to-day, apropos to 
the difference between his position and that of his wife. He 
tried to prove to me how much more painful was his situation 
than hers ; but I effected some alteration in his opinion when 
I had fairly placed their relative positions before him—at least 
such as they appeared to me. I represented Lady Byron to 
him separating in early youth, whether from just or mistaken 
motives for such a step, from the husband of her choice, after 
little more than a brief year’s union, and immediately after 
that union had been cemented by the endearing, strengthen- 
ing tie of a new-born infant! carrying with her into solitude 
this fond and powerful remembrancer of its father, how much 
must it have cost her to resist the appeals of such a pleader! 
—wearing away her youth in almost monastic seclusion, her 
motives questioned by some, and appreciated by few—seeking 
consolation alone in the discharge of her duties, and avoiding 
all external demonstrations of a grief that her pale cheek and 
solitary existence are such powerful vouchers for! Such is 
the portrait I gave him of Lady Byron—his own I ventured 
to sketch as follows. 

I did not enter into the causes, or motives, of the separation, 
because [ know them not, but I dwelt on his subsequent con- 
duct :—the appealing on the separation to public sympathy, 
by the publication of verses which ought only to have met the 
eye of her to whom they were addressed, was in itself an out- 
rage to that delicacy, that shrinks from, and shuns publicity, 
so inherent in the female heart. He leaves England,—the 
climate, modes, and customs of which had never been conge- 
nial to his taste,—to seek beneath the sunny skies of Italy, 
and all the soul-exciting objects that classic land can offer, a 
consolation for domestic disappointment. How soon were the 
broken ties of conjugal affection replaced by less holy ones! 
I refer not to his attachment to La Contessa Guiccioli, because 
at least it is of a different and a more pure nature, but to those 
degrading liaisons which marked the first year or two of his 
residence in Italy, and must ever, from their revolting coarse- 
ness remain a stain on his fame. It may be urged that disap- 
pointment and sorrow drove him into such excesses; but ad- 
mitting this, surely we must respect the grief that is borne in 
solitude, and with the most irreproachable delicacy of conduct, 
more than that which flies to gross sensualities for relief. 

Such was the substance, and I believe nearly the words I 
repeated to him to-day; and it is but justice to him to say 
that they seemed to make a deep impression. He said that 
if my portrait of Lady Byron’s position was. indeed a faithful 
one, she was much more to be pitied than he; that he felt deeply 
for her, but that he had never viewed their relative situations 
in the same light before; he had always considered her as 
governed wholly by pride. 

I urged that my statement was drawn from facts; that, of 
the extreme privacy and seclusion of her life, ever since the 
separation, there could be no doubt, and this alone vouched 
for the feelings that led to it. ‘ 

He seemed pleased and gratified by the reflections I had 
made, insensibly fell into a tone of tenderness in speaking of| 
Lady Byron, and pressed my band with more than usual cor- 
diality. On bidding me good bye, his parting words were, 
“ You probe old and half-healed wounds, but though you give 
pain, you excite more healthy action, and do ‘yg 

His heart yearns to see his child; all children of the same 
age remind him of her, and he loves to recur to the subject. 

Poor Byron has hitherto been so continually occupied with 
dualng on, and analyzing his own feelings, that he has not 
reflected on those of his wife. He cannot understand her ob- 
serving such a total silence on their position, because he could 
not, and cannot, resist making it the topic of conversation 
with even chance associates: this, which an impartial ob- 
server of her conduct would attribute to deep feelings, and a 
sense of delicacy, he concludes to be caused by pride and 
want of feeling. We are always prone to judge of others by 
ourselves, which is one of the reasons why our judgments are 
in genera] so erroneous. Man may be judged of by his species 
en masse, but he who would judge of mankind in the aggre- 
gate, from one specimen of the genus, must be often in error, 


Lord Byron told me to-day, that’ he had been occupied in 
the mere making his will; that he had left the bulk of his 
fortune to his sister, as, his daughter having, in right of her 
mother, a large fortune, he thought it unnecessary to increase 
it; he added, that he had left La Contessa Guiecioli £10,000, 
and had intended to have left her £25,000, but that she had 
suspected his intentions, and urged him so strongly not to do 
so, or indeed to leave her anything, that he had changed the 
sum to £10,000. He said that this was one, of innumerable 
instances, of her delicacy and disinterestedness, of which he 
had repeated proofs; that she was so fearful of the possibility 
of having interested motives attributed to her, that he was 
certain she would prefer the most extreme poverty to incurring 
such a suspicion. I observed, that were I he, I would have 
left her the sum I had originally intended, as, in case of his 
death, it would be a flattering proof of his esteem for her, and 
she hadyalways the power of refusing the whole, or any part 
of the bequest she thought proper. It appeared to me, that 
the more delicacy and disinterestedness she displayed, the 
more decided ought he to be, in marking his appreciation of 
her conduct. He appeared to agree with me, and 
many encomiums on La Contessa. 

He talked "to-day of Sir Francis Burdett, of whose public 
and private character he entertains the most exalted opinion. 
He said that it was gratifying to behold in him the rare union 
of a heart and head that left nothing to be desired, and dwelt 
with evident pride and pleasure on the mental courage dis- 
played by Sir Francis in befriending and supporting him, 
when so many of his professed friends stood aloof, on his sepa- 
ration from Lady Byron. The defalcation of his friends, at 
the moment he most required them, has made an indelible im- 
pression on his mind, and has given him a very bad opinion 
of his countrymen. I endeavoured to reason him out of this, 
by urging the principle that mankind, en masse, are every- 
where the same, but he denied this, on the plea that, as civili- 
sation had arrived at a greater degree of perfection in Eng- 
land than elsewhere, selfishness, its concomitant, there flou- 
rished so luxuriantly, as to overgrow all generous and kind 
feelings. He quoted various examples of friends, and even 
the nearest relations, deserting each other in the hour of 
need, fearful that any part of the censure heaped on some less 
fortunate connexion might fall on them. I am unwilling to 
believe that his pictures are not overdrawn, and hope I shall 
always think so— 


Where ignorance is bliss, "tis folly to be wise. 


“ Talking of friends,” ‘said Byron, “* Mr. Hobhouse has been 
the most impartial, or perhaps (added he) unpartial of all my 
friends; he always told me my faults, but I must do him the 
justice to add, that he told them to me, and not to others.” I 
observed that the epithet impartial was the applicable one; 
but he denied it, saying that Mr. Hobhouse must have been 
unpartial, to have discerned all the errors he had pointed out; 
“but,” he added, laughing, “I could have told him of some 
more which he had not discovered, for even, then, avarice had 
made itself strongly felt in my nature.” 

Byron came to see us to-day, and appeared extremely dis- 
composed ; after half-an-hour’s conversation on indifferent 
subjects, he at length broke forth with, “Only fancy my 
receiving to-day a tragedy dedicated as follows—* From 





George to George Byron!’ This is being cool with a 
vengeance. I never was more provoked. How stupid, how 
ignorant to pass over my rank! -I am determined not to read 
the t 


edy ; for a man capable of committing such a solecism 
in g breeding and common decency, can write nothing 
worthy of being read.” We were astonished at witnessing 
the annoyance this circumstance gave him, and more than 
ever convinced, that the pride of aristocracy is one of the 
peculiar features of his character. If he sometimes forgets 
his rank, he never.can forgive any one else’s doing so; and 
as he is not naturally dignified, and his. propensity to flip- 
pancy renders him still less so, he often finds himself in a false 
position, by endeavouring to recover lost ground. We en- 
deavoured to console him by telling him that we knew 
Mr. George a little, and that he was clever and agree- 
able, as also that his passing over the title of Byron was meant 
as a compliment—it was a delicate preference shown to the 
renown accorded to George Byron the poet, over the rank 
and title, which were adventitious advantages, ennobled a 
the possessor, but that could add nothing to his fame. All 
our arguments were vain; he said, “this could not be the 
man’s feelings, as he reduced him (Lord Byron) to the same 
level as himself.” {t is strange to see a person of such bril- 








and this is Byron’s case. 


liant and powerful genius sullied by such incongruities. 
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parvenu than the calm rey | of an ancient aristocrat. It is 


Were he but sensible how much the Lord is overlooked in 
the Poet he would be less vain of his rank: but as ‘it is, this 
vanity is very prominent, and resembles more the pride of a 


also evident that he attaches importance to the appendages of 
rank and station. “The trappings of luxury, to which a short 
use accustoms every one, seem to please him; he observes, 
nay, comments upon them, and oh! mortifying conclusion, 
appears, at least for the moment, to think more highly of their 
possessors. As his own mode of life is so extremely simple, 
this seems the more extraordinary ; but everything in him is 
contradictory and extraordinary. Of his friends he remarks, 
“ this or that person is a man of family, or he is a parvenu, 
the marks of which character, in spite of all his affected gen- 
tility, break out in a thousand ways.” We were not pre- 
pared for this; we expected to meet a man more dis to 
respect the nobility of genius than that of rank; but«we have 
found the reverse. In talking of Ravenna, the natal residence 
of La Contessa Guiccioli, he dwells with peculiar compla- 
cency on the equipage of her husband; talks of the six black 
carriage-horses, without which the old Conte seldom moved, 
and their spacious palazzo; also the wealth of the Conte, and 
the distinguished connexions of the lady. Hé*describes La 
Contessa as being of the middle stature, finely formed, exqui- 
sitely fair, her features perfectly regular, and the expression 
of her countenance remarkable for its animation and sweet- 
ness, her hair auburn, and of great beauty. No wonder, then, 
that such rare charms have had power to fix his truant heart; 
and, as he says that to these she unites accomplishments and 
amiability, it may be concluded, as indeed he declares, that 
this is his last attachment. He frequently talks of Alfieri, 
and always with enthusiastic admiration. He remarks on the 
similarity of their tastes and pursuits, their domesticating 
themselves with women of renk, their fondness for animals, 
and, above all, for horses; their liking to be surrounded by 
birds and pets of various descriptions, their passionate love of 
liberty, habitual gloom, &c. &c. In short, he produces so 
many points of resemblance, that it leads one to suspect that 
he is a copy of an original he héis long studied. 

This, again, proceeds from a want of self-respect; but we 
may well pardon it, when we reflect on the abuse, calumny, 
envy, hatred, and malice, that, in spite of all his genius, have 
pursued him from the country that genius must adorn. 

Talking of Alfieri, he told me to-day, that when that poet 
was travelling in Italy, a very romantic, and, as he called her, 
téte montée Italian Principessa, or Duchessa, who had long 
been an enthusiastic admirer of his works, having heard that 
he was to within fifty miles of her residence, set off to 
encounter him ; and having arrived at the inn where he so- 
journed, was shown into a room where she was told Alfieri 
was writing. She enters, agitated and fatigued,—sees a very 
good-looking man seated at a table, whom she concludes must 
be Alfieri, throws herself into his arms,—and, in broken words, 
declares her admiration, and the distance she has to come to 
declare it. In the midst of the lady’s impassioned speeches, 
Alfieri enters the room, casts a glance of surprise and hauteur 
at the pair, and lets fall some expression that discloses to the 
humbled Principessa the shocking mistake she has made. 

The poor Secretary (for such he was) is blamed by the lady, 
while he declares his innocence, finding himself, as he says, 
in the embraces ofa lady who never allowed him even a mo- 
ment to interrupt her, by the simple question of what she 
meant! Alfieri retired in offended dignity, shocked that any 
one could be mistaken for him, while the Principessa had to 
retrace her steps, her enthusiasm somewhat cooled by the 
iInistake and its consequences. 

Byron says that the number of anonymous amatory letters 
and portraits he has received, and all from English ladies, 
would fill a large volume. He says he has never noticed any 
of them; but it is evident he recurs to them with compla- 
cency. 

He talked to-day of a vee different kind of letter, which 
appears to have made a profound impression on him; he has 
promised to show it to me; it is from a Mr. Sheppard, inclos- 
ing him a prayer offered up for Byron, by the wife of Mr. Shep- 
pard, and sent since her death. He says he never was more 
touched than on perusing it, and that it has given him a better 
opinion of human natare. . 

The following is the copy of the letter and prayer, which 

Lord Byron has permitted me to make. 


“TO LORD BYRON. 


“Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821. 

“MY LORD, 

“ More than two years since, a lovely and beloved wife was 
taken from me, by lingering disease, after a very short union. 
She possessed unvarying gentleness and fortitude, and a 

so retiring as rarely to disclose itself in words, but so influen- 
tial as to produce uniform benevolence of conduct. In the last 
hour of life, after a farewell look on a lately-born and only 
infant, for whom she had evinced inexpressible affection, her 
last whispers were, ‘ God’s happiness !—God’s happiness ! 

“ Since the second anniversary of her decease, f have read 
some ag ng which no one had seen during her life, and which 
contain her most secret thoughts. I am induced to communi- 
cate to your Lordthip a passage from these papers, which 
there is no doubt refers to yourself, as I have more than once 
heard the writer mention your agility on the rocks at Hastings. 


**Oh, my God, I take encouragement from the assurance 
of thy word, to pray to Thee in behalf of one for whom I have 
lately been much interested. May the person to whom I 
allude (and who is now, we fear, as much distinguished for 
his neglect of Thee as for the transcendent talents thou hast 
bestowed on him), be awakened to a sense of his own danger, 
and led to seek that peace of mind in a proper sense of reli- 
gion, which he has found this world’s enjoyment unable to 
procure! Do Thou grant that his future example may be 
productive of far more extensive benefit than his past conduct 
and writings have been of evil; and may the Suu of Right- 
eousness, which we trust will, at some future period, arise on 
him, be bright in proportion to the darkness o/ those clouds 
which guilt has raised around him, and the ba’m which it be- 
stows, healing and soothing in proportion to the keenness of 
that agony which the punishment of his vices has inflicted on 
him! May the hope that the sincerity of my own efforts for 
the attainment of holiness, and the approval of my own love 
to the Great Author of religion, will render this prayer, and 
every other for the welfare of mankind, more cacious,— 
cheer me in the path of duty; but, let me not forget, that 
while we are permitted to animate ourselves to exertion 
every innocent motive, these are but the lesser streams whi 
may serve to increase the current, but which, deprived of the 
grand fountain of good, (a deep conviction of inborn sin, and 
firm belief in the efficacy of Christ’s death for the salvation of 
those who trust in him, and really wish to serve him,) would 
soon dry up, and leave us barren of every virtue as before.— 
Hastings, July 31, 1814.’ 


“ There is nothing, my Lord, in this extract which, in a 
literary sense, can at all interest you; but it may, perhaps, 
appear to you worthy of reflection how deep and expansive a 
concern for the happiness of others the Christian faith can 
awaken in the midst of youth and prosperity. Here is a 

tical and splendid, as in the expostulatory ho of 

lamartine ; but here is the sublime, my Lord ; for this inter- 
cession was offered, on your account, to the supreme Source 
of happiness. It sprang from a faith more confirmed than 
that of the French poet, and from a charity which, in combi- 
nation with faith, showed its power unimpaired amidst the 
languors and pains of approaching dissolution. I will hope 
that a prayer, which, I am sure, was deeply sincere, may not 
always be unavailing. 

“It would add nothing, my Lord, to the fame with which 
your genius has surrounded you, for an unknown and obscure 
individual to express his admiration. of it. I had rather be 
numbered with those who wish and pray, that ‘ wisdom from 
above,’ and ‘ peace,’ and ‘ joy,’ may enter such a mind. 

“ Joun SHEPPARD.” 


before he consigned it to me to copy, and with a voice tremu- 
lous from emotion, and seriousness of aspect that showed 
how deeply it affected him, he observed, “ Before IT had read 
this prayer, I never rightly understood the expression, so often 
used, ‘ The beauty of holiness.’ This prayer ‘and letter has 
done more to give me a good opinion of religion, and its pro- 
fessors, than all the religious books I ever read _— : 

“ Here were two most amiable and exalted minds offering 
prayers and wishes for the salvation of one considered by three 
parts of his countrymen to be beyond the pale of hope, and 
charitably doomed to everlasting torments.. The religion that 
prays hopes for the erring is the true rel and the 
only one that could make a convert of me; I date (cons 











tinued Byron) my first impressions against religion to having 


On reading this letter and prayer, which Byron did aloud, - 
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witnessed how little its votaires were actuated by any true 
feeling of Christian charity. Instead of lamenting the disbe- 
lief, or pitying the transgressions (or at least the consequences) 
of the sinner, they at once cast him off, dwell with acrimony 
on his errors, and, not content with foredooming him to eter- 
nal punishment hereafter, endeavour, as much as they can, to 

er his earthly existence as painful as possible, until they 
have hardened him in his errors, and added hatred of his spe- 
cies to their number. Were all religious people like Mr. 
Sheppard and the amiable wife he has lost, we should have 
fewer sceptics: such examples would do more towards the 
work of conversion than all that ever was written on the 
subject. 

“When Religion supports the sufferer in affliction and 
sickness, even unto death, its advantages are so visible, that 
all must wish to seek such a consolation; and when it speaks 
peace and hope to those who have strayed from its path, it 
softens feelings that severity must have hardened, and leads 
back the wanderer to the fold; but when it clothes itself in 
anger, denouncing vengeance, or shows itself in the pride of 
superior righteousness, condemning, rather than pitying, all 
erring brothers, it repels the wavering, and fixes the unre- 

ntant in their sins. Such a religion can make few converts, 
Dut may make many dissenters to its tenets; for in religion, 
as in everything else, its utility must be apparent, to encourage 
people to adopt its precepts ; and the utility is never so evident 
as when we see professors of religion supported by its conso- 
lations, and willing to extend these consolations to those who 
have still more need of them—the misguided and the erring.” 

They who accuse Byron of being an unbeliever are wrong: 
he is sceptical, but not unbelieving; and it appears not un- 
likely to me that a time may come when his wavering faith 
in many of the tenets of religion may be as firmly fixed as is 
now his conviction of the immortality of the soul,—a convic- 
tion that he declares every fine and noble impulse of his nature 
renders more decided. He is a sworn foe to Materialism, 
tracing every defect to which we are subject, to the infirmities 
entailed on us by the prison of clay in which the heavenly 
spark is confined. Conscience, he says, is to him another proof 
of the Divine Origin of Man, as is also his natural tendency 
to the love of . A fine day, a moonlight night, or any 
other fine object in the phenomena of nature, excites (said 
Byron) strong feelings of religion in all elevated minds, and 
an outpouring of the spirit to the Creator, that, call it what we 
may, is the essence of innate love and gratitude to the Divi- 


nity. 

There is a seriousness in Byron’s manner, when he gets 
warmed by his subject, that impresses one with the truth of 
his statements. e observed to me, “I seldom talk of reli- 
gion, but I feel it, perhaps, more than those who do. I speak 
to you on this topic freely, because I know you will neither 
laugh at, nor enter into a controversy with me. It is strange, 
but true, that Mrs. Sheppard is mixed up with all my reli- 
gious aspirations: nothing ever so excited my imagination, 
and touched my heart, as her prayer. I have pictured her to 
myself a thousand times in the solitude of her chamber, struck 
by a malady that generally engrosses all feeling for self, and 
those near and dear to one, thinking of, and praying for me, 
who was deemed by all an outcast. Her purity—her blame- 
less life—and the deep humility expressed in her prayer— 
render her, in my mind, the most interesting and angelic 
creature that ever existed, and she mingles in all my thoughts 
of a future state. I would give anything to have her portrait, 
though perhaps it would destroy the beau idéal I have formed 
of her. What strange thoughts pass through the mand, and 
how much are we influenced by adventitious circumstances! 
The phfase lovely, in the letter of Mr. Sheppard, has invested 
the memory of his wife with a double interest; but beauty 
and goodness have always been associated in my mind, be- 
cause, through life, I have found them generally go together. 
I do not talk of mere beauty (continued Byron) of feature or 
complexion, but of expression, that looking out of the soul 
through the eyes, which, in my opinion, constitutes true 
beauty. Women have been pointed out to me as beautiful 
who never couldhave interested my feelings, from their want 
of countenance, or expression, which means countenance ; and 
others, who were little remarked, have struck me as being capti- 
vating, from the force of countenance. A woman's face ought 
to be like an April day—susceptible of change and variety ; 
but sunshine should often gleam over it, to replace the clouds 
and showers that =: obscure its lustre,—which, poetical 
description apart (said Byron,) in sober prose means, that 
good-humoured smiles ought to be ready to chase away the 


that is finest in our natures, and the soothers of all that is 
turbulent and harsh. Of what use, then, can a handsome 
automaton be, after one has got acquainted with’a face that 
knows no change, though it causes many? This is a style of 
looks I could not bear the sight of for a week; and yet such 
are the looks that pass in society for pretty, handsome, and 
beautiful. How beautiful Lady C was! She had no 
great variety of expression, but the predominant ones were 
purity, calmness, and abstraction. She looked as if she had 
never caused an unhallowed sentiment, or felt one,—a sort of 
‘moonbeam on the snow,’ as our friend Moore would describe 
her, that was lovely to look on.—Lady A. F was also 
very handsome. It is melancholy to talk of women in the 
past tense. What a pity, that of all flowers, none fade so soon 
as beauty! Poor Lady A. F has not got married. Do 
you know, I once had some thoughts of her as a wife; not 
that I was in love, as people call it, but I had argued myself 
into a belief that I ought to marry, and meeting her very often 
in society, the notion came into my head, not heart, that she 
would suit me. Moore, too, told meso much of her good 
qualities, all which was, I believe, quite true, that I felt 
tempted to propose to her, but did not, whether tent mieux or 
tant pis, God knows, supposing my proposal accepted. No 
marriage could have turned out more unfortunately than the 
one I made,—that is quite certain; and, to add to my agree- 
able reflections on this subject, I have the consciousness that 
had I possessed sufficient command over my own wayward 
humour, I might have rendered myself so dear necessary 
to Lady Byron, that she would not, could not, have left me. 
It is certainly not very gratifying to my vanity to have been 
planté after so short a union, and within a few weeks after 
being made a father,—a circumstance. that one would suppose 
likely to cement the attachment. I always get out of temper 
when I recur to this subject; and yet, malgré moi, I find 
myself continually recurring to it.” 

Byron is a perfect chameleon, possessing the fabulous quali- 
ties attributed to that animal, of taking the colour of whatever 
touches him. He is conscious of this, and says it is owing to 
the extreme mobilité of hismature, which yields to present 
impressions. It appears to me, that the consciousness of his 
own defects renders him still less tolerant to those of others,— 
this perhaps is owing to their attempts to conceal them, more 
than from natural severity, as he condemns hypocrisy, more 
than any other vice—saying it is the origin of all. If vanity, 
selfishness, or mundane sentiments, are brought in contact 
with him, every arrow in the armoury of ridicule is let fly, 
and there is no shield sufficiently powerful to withstand them. 
If vice approaches, he assails it with the bitterest of satire ; 
but when goodness appears, and that he is assured it is sincere, 
all the dormant affections of his nature are excited, and it is 
impossible not to observe, how tender and affectionate a heart 
his must have been, ere circumstances had soured it. This 
was never more displayed than in the impression made on 
him by the prayer of Mrs. Sheppard, and the letter of her 
husband. It is also evident in the generous impulses that he 
betrays on hearing of distress or misfortune, which he endea- 
vours to alleviate; and, unlike the world in general, Byron 
never makes light of the griefs of others, but shows commise- 
ration and kindness. There are days when he excites so 
strong an interest and sympathy, by showing such undoubtable 
eal of good feeling, that every previous impression to his 
disadvantage fades away, and one is vexed with oneself for 
ever having harboured them. But, alas! “the morrow 
comes,” and he is no longer the same being. Some disagree- 
able letter, review, or new example of the slanders with which 
he has been for years assailed, changes the whole current of 
his feelings—renders him reckless, Sardonic, and as unlike 
the Byron of the day before, as if they had nothing in common, 
—nay, he seems determined to efface any good impression he 
might have made, and appears angry with himself for having 
yielded to the kindly feelings that gave birth to it. After 
such exhibitions, one feels perplexed what opinion to form of 
him; and the individual who has an opportunity of seeing 
Byron very often, and for any length of time, if he or she 
stated the daily impressions candidly, would find, on reviewi 
them, a mass of heterogeneous evidence, from which it wou 
be most difficult to draw a just conclusion. The affectionate 
manner in which he speaks of some of his juvenile companions 
has a delicacy and tenderness resembling the nature of woman 
more than that of man, and leads me to think tnat an extreme 
sensitiveness, checked by coming in contact with persons in- 
capable of appreciating it, and ffections chilled by finding a 
want of sympathy, have repelied, but could not eracidate, the 
seeds of ness that now often send forth’ blossoms, and, 
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with culture, may yet produce precious fruit. 
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I am sure, that if ten individuals undertook the task of de- 
scribing Byron, no two, of the ten, would agree in their ver- 
dict respecting him, or convey any portrait that resembled the 
other, and yet the description of each might be correct, ac- 
a to his or her received opinion; but the truth is, the 
chameleon-like character or manner of Byron renders it dif- 
ficult to portray him; and the pleasure he seems to take in 
misleading his associates in their estimate of him increases 
the difficulty of the task. This extraordinary fancy of his has 
so often struck me, that I expect to see all the persons who 
have lived with him giving portraits, each unlike the other, 
and yet all bearing a resemblance to the original at some one 
time. Like the pictures given of some celebrated actor in his 
different characters, each likeness is affected by the dress and 
the part he has to fill. The portrait’of John Kemble in Cato 
resembles not Macbeth nor Hamlet, and yet each is an accu- 
rate likeness of that admirable actor in those characters; so 
— changing every day, and fond of misleading those whom 

e suspects might be inclined to paint him, will always appear 
different from the hand of each lrausée. ¥ 

During our rides in the vicinity of Genoa, we frequently 
met several persons, almost all of them English, who evidently 
had taken that route purposely to see Lord Byron. ‘ Which 
is he?” “That’s he,” I have frequently heard whispered as 
the different ps extended their heads to gaze at him, while 
he has turned to me—his pale face assuming, for the moment, 
a warmer tint—and said, “‘ How very disagreeable it is to be 
so stared at! If you knew how I detest it, you would feel how 
great must be my desire to enjoy the society of my friends at 
the Hotel de la Ville, when I pay the price of passing through 
the town,and exposing myself to the gazing multitude on the 
stairs atidein the antechambers.” Yet there were days when 
he more pleased than displeased at being followed and 
stared at. ‘All depended on the humour he was in. When 
gay, he attributed the attention he excited to the true cause— 
admiration of his genius; but when in a less good-natured 
humour, he looked on it as an impertinent curiosity, caused 
by the scandalous histories circulated against him, and re-|to my view, (my own forming a prominent object in the pic- 
sented it as such. " ture,) and the other active, when I play my part in the drama 

He was peculiarly fond of flowers, and generally bought a|of life, as if impelled by some power over which I have no 
large bouquet every day of a gardener whose grounds we|control, though the consciousness of doing wrong remains. It 

. He told me that he liked to have them in his room,|is as though Ihad the faculty of discovering error, without 
though they excited melancholy feelings, by reminding him|the power of avoiding it. How do you account for this!” I 
of the evanescence of all that is beautiful, but that the me-|answered, “ That, like all the phenomena of thought, it was 
lancholy was of a softer, milder character, than his general} unaccountable; but that contemplation, when too much in- 
feelings. dulged, often produced the same effect on the mental faculties 

Observing Byron one day in more than usually low spirits, | that the dwelling on bodily ailments effected in the physical 

I asked him if anything painful had occurred. He sighed | powers—we might become so well acquainted with diseases, 
deeply, and said—* No, nothing new; the old wounds are still/as to find all their symptom¢ in ourselves and others, without 
unhealed, and bleed afresh on the slightest touch, so that God| the power of preventing or curing them; nay, by the force of 
knows there needs nothing new. Can I reflect on my present} imagination, might end in the belief that we were afflicted 
position without bitter feelings? Exiled from my country by a| with them to such a rs iad as to lose all enjoyment of life, 
species of ostracism—the most humiliating to a proud mind,| which state is termed hypochondria; but the hypochondria 
when daggers and not shells were used to ballot, ee which arises from the belief in mental diseases is still more 
mental wounds more deadly and difficult to be healed than all|insupportable, and is increased by contemplation of the sup- 
that the body could suffer. Then the notoriety (as I call what} posed crimes or faults, so that the mind should be often relaxed 
you would kindly name fame) that follows me, precludes the} from its extreme tension, and other and less exciting subjects 
privacy I desire, and renders me an object of curiosity, which| of reflection presented to it. Excess in thinking, like all 
is a continual source of irritation to my feelings. I am bound, | other excesses, produces re-action, and add the two words ‘tuo 
by the indissoluble ties of marriage, to one who will not live} much’ before the word thinking, in the two lines of the admi- 
with me, and live with one to whom I cannot give a legal/rable parody of the brothers Smith— 
right to be my companion, and who, wanting that right, is 
ee in a position humiliating to her and most painful to me. 
ere the Contessa Guiccioli and I married, we should, Tam 
sure, be cited as an example of conjugal happiness, and the 
domestic and retired life we lead would entitle us to respect ; 
but our union, wanting the legal and religious part of the ce- 


“ With all my faults,” said Byron one day, “and -they are, 
as you will readily believe, innumerable, 1 have never tra- 
duced the only two women with whom I was ever domesti- 
cated, Lady Byron and the Contessa Guiccioli. Though I 
have had, God knows, reason to complain of Lady Byron’s 
leaving me, and all that her desertion entailed, I defy malice 
itself to prove that I ever spoke against her ; on the contrary, 

I have always given her crake: oe the many excellent and 
amiable qualities she possesses, or at least possessed, when I 
knew her; and I have only to regret that forgiveness, for real, 
or imagined, wrongs, was not amongst their number. Of the 
Guiccioli, I could not, if I would, speak ill; her conduct to- 
wards me has been faultless, and there are few examples of 
such complete and disinterested affection as she- has shown 
towards me all through our attachment.” 

I observed in Lord Byron a candour in talking of his own 
defects, nay, a seeming pleasure in dwelling on them, that I 
never remarked in any other person: I told him this one day, 
and he answeted, “ Well, does not that give\you hopes of my 
amendment?’ My reply was, “No; [ fear, by continually re- 
capitulating them, you will get so accustomed to their exist- 
ence, as to conquer your disgust of them. You remind me of 
Belcour, in the ‘ West Indian,’ when he exclaims, ‘ No one sins 
with more repentance, or repents with less amendment than I 
do.’” He laughed, and said, “ Well, only wait, and you will 
see me one day beconie all that J ought to be; Iam deter- 
mined to leave my sins, and not wait until rk aes me: I 
have reflected seriously on all my faults, and that is the first 
step towards amendment. Nay, [ have made more progress 
than people give me credit for; but, the truth is, I have such 
a detestation of cant, and am so fearful of being suspected of 
yielding to its outcry, that I make myself appear rather worse 
than better than 1 am.” 

“You will believe me, what I sometimes believe myself, 
mad,” said Byron one day, “when I tell you that I seem to 
have two states of existence, one purel contemplative, during 
which the crimes, faults, and follies of mankind are laid open 


Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, , 
And nought is everything, and everything is nought; 


and, instead of parody, it becomes true philosophy.” 

We both laughed at the abstract subject we had fallen upon; 
remony of marriage, draws on us both censure and blame.|and Byron remarked, “ How few would guess thé pndral ¥0. 
She is formed to make a good wife to any man to whom she| pics that occupy our conversation !” I added, “Tt may not, per- 
attached herself. She is of retirement-—is of a most af-| haps, be very amusing, but at all events it is better than scan- 
fectionate disposition—and noble-minded and disinterested to}dal.” He shook his head, and said, “ All subjects are good in 
the highest degree. Judge then how mortifying it must be) their way, provided they are sufficiently diversified; but scan- 
to me to be the cause of placing her in a false position. All|dal has something so piquant,—it is a sort of cayenne to the 
this is not thought of when people are blinded by passion, but) mind,—that I confess T like it, particularly if the objects are 
when passion is replaced by better feelings—those of affection, | one’s particular friends.” 
friendship, and confidence—when, in short, the liaison has all} “Of course you know Luttrell,” said Lord Byron. “He is 
of marriage but its forms, then it is that we wish to give it], most agteeable member of society, the best sayer of good 
the respectability of wedlock. ft is painful (said Byron) ‘to| things, and the most epigrammatic conversationist [ ever met: 
find oneself growing old without— there is a terseness, and wit, mingled with fancy, in his ob- 

servations, that no one else and no one so peculiar! 
understands the apropos. is ‘ Advice to Julia’ is pointed, 
witty, and full of observation, showing in every line a know- 
ledge of society, and a tact rarely met with. *Then, unlike 
I feel this keenly, reckless as I appear, though there are few/all, or most other wits, Luttrell is never obtrusive, even the 
to whom I wou a choicest bon mots are only brought forth when perfectly ap- 

PART 11.—no. 49. 


that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 
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plicable, and then are given in a tone of good breeding which | tated sensibility, and mistaken views of all the common occur- 
enhances their value.” rences they encounter.” 

“ Moore is very pulling in. a choice or chosen society} Lord Byron dined with us to-day: we all observed that he 
(said Byron); with lord mp dipper he shines like a|was evidently discomposed: the dinner and servants had no. 
diamond, and thinks that, like that precious stone, his bril-|sooner disappeared, than he quoted an attack against himself 
liancy ‘should be reserved pour le beau monde. Moore has a|in some newspaper as the cause. He was very much irri- 
happy disposition, his temper is good, and he has a sort of|tated—much more so than the subject merited,—and showed 
fire-fly imagination, always in movement, and in each evolu-|how keenly alive he is to censure, though he takes so little 
tiom-displaying new brilliancy. He has not done justice to|pains to avoid exciting it. This is a strange anomaly that I 
himself in living so much in society; much of his talents are| have observed in Byron,—an extreme susceptibility to censo- 
frittered away in display, to support the character of ‘a man/|rious observations, and a want of tact in not knowing how to 
of wit about town,’ and Moore was meant for something bet-|steer clear of giving cause to them, that is extraordinary. He 
ter. Society and genius are incompatible, and the latter can | winces under castigation, and writhes in agony under the in- 
rarely, if ever, be in close or frequent contact with the former, | fliction of ridicule, yet gives rise to attack every day. Ridi- 
without degenerating: it is otherwise with wit and talent, |cule is, however, the weapon he most dreads, perhaps, because 
which are excited and brought into play by the friction of] it is the one he wields with most power ; I observe he is 
socicty, which polishes and sharpens both. I judge from per-|sensitively alive to its slightest approach. It is also the 
sonal experience ; and as some portion of genius has been at-| weapon with which he assails all; friend and foe alike come 
tributed to me,J suppose I may, without any exttaordinary|under its cutting point; and the laugh, which accompanies 
vanity, quote my ideas on this subject. Well, then, (con-|each sally, as a deadly incision is made in some vulnerable 
tinued Byron,) if I have any genius, (which I is pro-| quarter, so little accords wifh the wound inflicted, that it is 
blematical,) all E can say is, that J have always it fade |as though one were struck down by summer lightning while 
away, like snow before the sun, when I have been living {admiring its brilliant play. : 
much in the world. My ideas hecame dispersed and vague,| Byron likes not contradiction: he waxed wroth to-day, be- 
I lost the power of concentrating my thoughts, and became|cause I defended a friend of mine whom he attacked, but 
another being: you will perhaps think a better, on the prin-|ended by taking my hand, and saying he honoured me for the 
ciple thdt any change in me must be for the better; but no—| warmth with which I defended an absent friend, adding with 
instead of this, I became worse, for the recollection of former|irony, “ Moreover, when he is not a poet, or even prose 
mental power remained, reproaching me with present inabi-| writer, by whom you can hope to be repaid by being handed 
lity, and | increased the natural irritability of my nature. It|down to posterity as his defender.” 
must be this consciousness of diminished power that renders} “I often think,” said Byron, “that I inherit my violence 
old people peevish, and, I suspect, the peevishness will be in|and bad temper from my poor mother—not that my father, 
proportion to former ability. Those who have once accus-|from all I could ever learn, had a much better; t it is 
tomed themselves to think and reflect deeply in solitude, will|no wonder I have such a very bad one. As long as I can 
soon begin to find society irksome ; the small money of con-|remember anything, I suseibenn being subject to violent 
versation will appear insignificant, after the weighty metal | paroxysms of rage, so disproportioned to the cause, as to sur- 
of thought to which they have been used, and like the man|prise me when they were over, and this still continues. I 
who was exposed to the evils of poverty while in ion 
of one of the largest diamonds in the world, which, from its 
size, could find no purchaser, such a man will find himself in 
society unable to change his lofty and profound thoughts into 
the conventional small-talk of those who surround him. But, 
bless me, how I have been holding forth! (said Byron.) Ma- 
dame de Staél herself never declaimed more energetically, or 
succeeded better, in ennuyant her auditors than I have done, 
as I perceive you look dreadfully bored. I fear I am grown 
a sad proser, which is a bad thing, more erpecially after —_~ 
been, what I swear to you I once heard 4 iacy call me, a 































cannot coolly view anything that excites my feelings; and 
once the labing devil in me is roused, I lose all command of 
myself. I do not recover a good fit of rage for days after : 
mind, I do not by this mean that the ill-humour continues, as, 
on the contrary, that quickly subsides, exhausted by its own 
violence ; but it shakes me terribly, and leaves me low and 
nervous after. Depend on it, people’s tempers must be cor- 
rected while they are children; for not all the good resolu- 
tions in the world can enable a man to conquer habits of ill- 
humour or rage, however he may regret having given way to 
them. My poor mother was generally in a rage every da . 
The whole of my tirade ee have been comprised |and used to render me sometimes almost frantic; particularly 
in the simple statement of my belief that genius shuns society,|when, in her passion, she reproached me with my personal 
and that, except for the indulgence of vanity, society would|deformity, I have left her poem to rush into solitude, 
be well disposed to return the compliment, as they have little} where, unseen, I could vent the rage and mortification I en- 
in common between them. ~~ dured, and curse the deformity that I now began to consider 
“ Who would willingly possess genius? None, I am per-|as a signal mark of the injustice of Providence. Those were 
suaded, who knew the misery it entails, its temperament pro-|bitter moments: even now, the impression of them is vivid in 
ducing continual irritation, destructive alike to health and|my mind; and they cankered a heart that I believe was na- 
happi what are its advantages ’—to be envied, /turally affectionate, and destroyed a temper always disposed 
hated, and persecuted in life, and libelled in death. Wealth|to be violent. It was my feelings at P= that sug- 
may be pardoned (continued Byron,) if its possessor diffuses it pened the idea of ‘The Deformed T formed.’ - I often 
liberally; beauty may be forgiven provided it is accompani back on the days of my childhood, and am astonished at 
by folly ; talent may meet with toleration if it be not of a very | the recollection of the intensity of my feelings at that period ; 
superior order, but genius can hope for no mercy. If it be of|—first eee are indelible. My poor mother, and after 
a stamp that insures its currency, those who are compelled to} her my schoolfellows, by their taunts, led me to consider my 
receive it will indemnify themselves by finding out a thou-|lameness as the greatest misfortune, and I have never been 
sand imperfections in the owner, and as they cannot fee able to conquer this feeling. It requires great natural good- 
his elevation, will endeavour to reduce him to their level by|ness of disposition, as well as reflection, to conquer the cor- 
dwelling on the errors from which genius is not exempt, |roding bitterness that deformity engenders in the mind, and 
‘and which» forms the only point of resemblance between | which, while preying on itself, sours one towards all the world. 
them. We hear the errors of men of genius continually|I have read, that where personal deformity exists, it may be 
brought forward, while those that belong to mediocrity are|always traced in the face, however handsome the face may 
unnoticed; hence people conclude that errors peculiarly ap-|be. I am sure that what is meant by this is, that the con- 
rtain to genius, and that those who boast it not, dre saved| sciousness of it gives to the countenance an habitual expres- 
From them. Happy delusion! but not even this belief can/sion of discontent, which I believe is the case; yet it is too 
induce them to commiserate the faults they condemn. It is|bad (added Byron with bitterness) that, because one had a de- 
the fate of genius to be viewed with severity instead of the| fective foot, one cannot have a perfect face.” 
indulgence that it ought to meet, fiom the gratification it] He indulges a morbid feeling on this subject that is extra. 
dispenses to others; as if its endowments could preserve the| ordi , and that leads me to think it has a powerful ef- 
from the alloy that marks the nature of mankind. | fect in ing his character. As Byron had said that his own 
Who can walk the earth, with eyes fixed on the heavens, pe had led to his writing “ The Deformed Transformed,” 
without often stumbling over the hinderances that intercept|I ventured to remind him that, in the advertisement to that 
the path? while those who are intent only on the beaten road |drama, he had stated it to have been founded on the novel of 
esca Such is the fate of men of genius: elevated over|“*The Three Brothers.” He said that both statements were 
the herd of their fellow-men, with thoughts that soar above|correct, and then changed the subject, without giving me an 
be eearerne of; nels. Soteaner oneness Be wancer es eg opportunity of questioning him on the unacknowledged, but 
&.-~ gtamble when treading the mazes of ordinary life, with irri-| visible, resemblances between other of his works and that ex- 
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traordinary production. It is possible that he is unconscious |or ridicule, it is no less tenacious. He observed on the plea- 
of the plagiary of ideas he has committed; for his reading is|sure he felt at meeting people with whom he could go over 
so desultory, that he seizes —— which, in passing through old subjects of interest, whether on persons or literature, and 
the glowing alembic of his mind, become so embellished as to|said that nothing cemented frie ip or companionship so 
lose all identity with the original crude embryos he had adopt-|strongly as having read the same books and known the same 
ed. This was proved to me in another instance, when a book le. 
that he was constantly in the habit of looking over fell into| I observed that when, in our rides, we came to any fine 
my hands, and I traced various meee marked by his pencil | point of view, Byron paused, and looked at it, as if to impress 
or by his notes, which gave me the idea of having led to cer-|himself with the recollection of it. He rarely praised what 
tain trains of thought in his works. He told me that he rarely|so evidently pleased him, and he became silent and abstracted 
ever read a page that did not give rise to chains of thought, | for some time after, as if he was noting the principal features 
the first idea serving as the original link on which the others|of the scene on the tablet of his memory. He told me that, 
were formed,— from his earliest youth, he had « passion for solitude ; that the 
sea, whether in a storm or calm, was a source of deep interest 
to him, and filled his mind with thoughts. “An acquaintance 
F of mine,” said Byron, laughing, “ who is a votary of the lake, 
I have observed, that, in conversation, some trifling remark|or simple school, and to whom I once expressed this effect of 
has often led him into long disquisitions, evidently elicited by | the sea on me, said that I might in this case say that the ocean 
it; and so prolific is his imagination, that the slightest spark|served me as a vast inkstand: what do you think of that as a 
can warm It. poetical image? It reminds me of a man who, talking of the 
Comte Pietro Gamba lent me the “Age of Bronze,” with|effect of Mont Blanc from a distant mountain, said that itre- 
a request that his having done so should be kept a profound} minded him of a giant at his toilet, the feet in water, and the 
secret, as Lord Byron, he said, would be angry if he knew it. | face prepared for the operation of shaving. Such observations 
This is another instance of the love of mystification that|prove that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is only one 
marks 7 in trifles as well as in things of more import-|step, and really make one disgusted with the simple school.” 
ance. hat can be the motive for concealing a published | Recurring to Ane scenery, Byron remarked, “ That as artists 
book, that is in the hands of all England? filled their sketch-books with studies from Nature, to be made 
Byron talks often of Napoleon, of whom he is a great ad-| use of on after-occasions, so he laid up a collection of images 
mirer, and says that what he most likes in his character was}in his mind, as a store to draw on when he required them, and 
his want of sympathy, which proved his knowledge of human|he found the pictures much more vivid in recollection, when 
nature, as those only could ts sympathy who were injhe had not exhausted his admiration in expressions, but con- 
happy ignorance of it. I told him that this carried its own|centrated his powers in fixing them in memory. The end and 
punishment with it, as Napoleon found the want of sympathy |aim of his life. is to render himself celebrated: hitherto his 
when he most required it, and that some portion of what he|pen has been the instrument to cut fis road to renown, and it 
affected to despise, namely, enthusiasm and sympathy, would/has traced a brilliant path; this, he ‘ainks, has lost some of 
have saved him from the degradations he twice underwent |its point, and he is about to change it for the sword, to carve 
when deserted by those on whom he counted. . Not all Byron’s|a new road to fame. Military exploits occupy much of his 
expressed contempt for mankind can induce me to believe that | conversation, and still: more of his attention; but even on this 
he has the feeling; this is one of the many little artifices|subject there is never the slightest ¢lan, and it appears extra- 
which he condescends to make use of to excite surprise in his|ordinary to see a man about to engage in a chivalrous, and, 
hearers, and can only impose on the credulous. e is vexed |according to the opinion of many, a Utopian undertaking, for 
when he discovers that any of his little ruses have not suc-}which his habits peculiarly unfit him, without any indication 
ceeded, and is like a spoiled child who finds out he cannotjof the enthusiasm that lead men to embark in such careers. 
have everything his own way. Were he but sensible of his| Perhaps he thinks with Napoleon, that “Il n’y a rien qui re- 
own powers, how infinitely superior would he be, for he would | froidit, comme |’énthousiasme des autres ;” but he is a 
see the uselessness, as well as unworthiness, of being arti-|coldness has in general a sympathetic effect, and we are less 
ficial, and of acting to support the character he wishes to|disposed to share ‘the feelings of others, if we observe that 
a sa misanthrope, which nature never intended him for,|those feelings are not as warm as the occasion seems to re- 
and which he is not and never will be. I see a thousand in-| quire. 
stances of good feeling in Byron, but rarely a single proof of} There is something so exciting in the idea of the greatest 
stability; his abuse of friends, which is continua!, has always| poet of his day sacrificing his fortune, his occupations, his en- 
appeared to me more inconsistent than ill-natured, and as if|joyments,—in short, offering up on the altar of Liberty all the 
indulged in more to prove that he was superior to the par-|immense advantages which station, fortune, and genius can 
tiality friendship engenders, than that they were unworthy of] bestow, that it is impossible to reflect on it without admira- 
exciting the sentiment. He has the of displaying his|tion; but when one hears this same person calmly talk of the 
knowledge of human nature, and thinks this knowledge more| worthlessness of the people he proposes to make those sacri- 
proved by pointing out the blemishes than the perfections of|fices for, the loans he means to advance, the uniforms he in- 
the subjects he anatomizes. Were he to confide in the effect|tends to wear, entering into petty details, and always with 
his own natural character would produce, how much more ree te sang froid, one’s admiration evaporates, and the action 
would he be loved and respected; whereas, at present, those | loses all its charms, though the real merit of it still remains. 
who most admire the genius will be the most py eg in| Perhaps Byron wishes to show that his going to Greece is 
the man. The love of mystification is so strong in Byron, that|more an affair of principle than feeling, and, as such, more 
he is continually letting } a mysterious hints of events in his/entitled to respect, though perhaps less likely to excite warmer 
past life: as if to excite curiosity, he assumes, on those occa-| feelin However this may be, his whole manner and con- 
sions, @ look and air suited to the insinuation yas if it|versation on the subject are calculated to chill the admiration 
has excited the curiosity of his hearers, he is satisfied, looks|such an yy ought to create, and to reduce it to a more 
still more mysterious, and changes the subject; but if it fails|ordinary standard. 
to rouse curiosity, he becomes evidently discomposed and| Byron is evidently in delicate health, brought on by starva- 
sulky, stealing sly glances at the person he has been endea-|tion, and a mind too powerful for the frame in which it is 
vouring to mystify, to observe the effect he has produced. On/|lodged. He is obstinate in resisting the advice of medical 
such occasions I have looked at him a little maliciously, and|men and his friends, who all have re nted to him the dan- 
laughed, without asking a single question; and I have often gerous effects likely to ensue from his present system. He 
succeeded in making him laugh too at those mystifications, |declares that he has no choice but that of sacrificing the body 
manquée as I called tiem. Byron often talks of the authors|to the mind, as that when he eats as others do he gets ill, and 
of the “ Rejected Addresses,” and always in terms of unqua-|loses all power over his inteljectual faculties; that animal 
lified praise. He says that the imitations, unlike all other|food engenders the appetite of the animal fed upon, and he 
imitations, are full of genius, and that the “Cui Bono” has|instances the manner in which boxers are fed as a proof, 



























Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise. 


some lines that he should wish to have written. “ Parodies,” | while, on the contrary, a regime of fish and bles served 
he said, “always gave a bad impression of the original, but in|to arte existence without pampé it. . Laffected to think 
the ‘Rejected Malirosses’ the reverse was the fact ;” and he|that his excellence in, and fondness of, swimming, arose from 


quoted the second and third stanzas, in imitation of himself, his continually living on fish, and he appeared disposed to ad- 
as admirable, and just what he could have wished to write on mit the prs until, being no longer able to support my 
a similar subj His memory is extraordinary, for he can gravity, laughed aloud, which for the first minute discom- 
Tepeat lines every author whose works have pleased him ; | posed him, though he ended by ee, in the laugh, 
and in reciting the passages that have called forth his censure|and said,— Well, Miladi, after this never accuse me 
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any more of mystifying ; you did take me in until you laugh- 
ed.” Nothi: gratifies him so much as being tad that he 
grows thin. This fancy of his is pushed to an almost childish 


extent; and hefrequently asks—* Don’t you think I get thin- 
ee any person so thin as I am, who 
‘was not ill?” He says he is sure no one could recollect him 
were he to go to England at present, and seems to enjoy this 
thought very much. 

ron affects a perfect indifference to the opinion of the 
werld, yet is more inflaenced by it than most le,—not in 
‘his conduct, but in his dread of, and wincing under its cen- 
sures. He was extremely agitated by his name being intro- 
duced in the P trial, as having assisted in making up the 
match, and showed a degree of irritation that proves he is as 
susceptible as ever to newspaper attacks, notwithstanding his 
boasts of the contrary. This susceptibility will always leave 
him at the mercy of all who may choose to write against him, 
however insignificant they may be. 

I noticed Byron one day more than usually irritable, though 
he endeavoured to suppress all symptoms of it. After various 
sarcasms on the cant and hypocrisy of the times, which was 
always the signal that he was suffering from some attack made 
on him, he burst forth in violent invectives against America, 
and said that she now rivalled her mother country in cant, as 
he had that morning read an article of abuse, copied from an 
American newspaper, alluding to a report that he was goi 
to reside there. e had seen the article, and that it 
might have escaped his notice, but unfortunately he had pe- 
tused it, and its effects on his temper were visible for several 
days after. He said that he was never sincere in his praises 
of the Americans, and that he only extolled their navy to pique 
Mr. Croker, There was something so childish in this avowal, 
that there was no keeping a serious face on hearing it; and 
Byron smiled himself, like a petulant spoiled child, who ac- 
knowledges having done something to spite a playfellow. 

Byron is a great admirer of the poetry of Barry Cornwall, 
which, he says, is full of imagination and beauty, possessing 
a refinement and delicacy, that, whilst they add all the charms 
of a woman’s mind, take off none of the force of a man’s. He 
expressed his hope that he would devote himself to tragedy, 
saying that he was sure he would become one of the first 
writers of the day. 

Talking of marriage, Byron said that there was no real 
happiness out of its pale. “If people like each other so well,” 
said he, *‘ as not to be-able to live asunder, this is the only tie 
that can ensure happiness—all others entail misery. put 
religion and morals out of the question, though of course the 
misery will be increased tenfold by the influence of both ; but, 
admitting persons to have neither (and many such are, by the 
good-natured world, supposed to exist,) still liaisons, that are 
not cemented by marriage, must produce unhappiness, when 
there is refinement of mind, and that honourable fierté which 
aceompanies it. The humiliations and vexations a woman, 
under such circumstances, is ex to, cannot fail to have a 
certain effect on her temper and spirits, which robs her of the 
charms that won affection; it renders her susceptible and sus- 
picious; her self-esteem being diminished, she becomes doubly 
Jealous of that of him for whom she lost it, and on whom she 
depends; and if he has feeling to conciliate her, he must sub- 
mit to a slavery much more severe than that of marriage, 
without its respectability. Women become exigeante, always 
in proportion to their consciousness of a decrease in the atten- 
tions they desire; and this very exigeance accelerates the 
flight of the blind god, whose ap) the Greek proverb 
says, are always made walking, but whose retreat is flying. 
I once wrote some lines expressive of my feelings on this su 
ject, and you shall have them.” He had no sooner repeated 
the first line than I recollected bering Gp verses in my pos- 

Kinnaird 





session, having been allowed to copy them by Mr. D. 
the day he received them from Lord Byron. The 
are the verses :-— 
~ Composed Dec. 1, 1819. 

Could Love for ever 

Run like a river; 

And Time’s endeavour 

Be tried in vain; 


No other pleasure - 


We'd hug the chain. 


Then, for this reason, 
Let’s love a season ; 
But let that season be only Spring. 


When lovers parted 

Feel broken-hearted, 

And, all hopes uiwarted, 
Expect to cie; 

A few years older, 

Ah! how much colder 


They might behold her 
For whom they sigh. 
When link’d together, 


Through every weather, 
We pluck Love’s feather 
From vut his wing, 
He’ll sadly shiver, 
And droop for ever, 
Without the plumage that sped his spring. 
for 


Shorn of the piumage which sped his spring.] 


Like Chicfs of Faction 
His life is action, — 
A formal paction, 

Which curbs his reign, 
Obscures his glory, 
Despot no unio 
Such territory 

Quits with disdain. 
Still, still advancing, 
With banners glancing, 
His power enhancing, 

He must march on: 
Repose but cloys him, 
Retreat destroys him ; 

Love brooks not a degraded throne ! 


Wait not, fond lover! 
Till years are over, 
And then recover 

As from a dream ; 
While each bewailing 
The other’s failing, 
With wrath and railing 

All hideous seem ; 
While first decreasing, 
Yet not quite ceasing, 
Pause not till teazing 

All passion blight: 
If once diminish’d, 
His reign is finish’d,— 

One last embrace then, and bid good night ! 


So shall Affection 
To recollection 
The dear connexion 
Bring back with joy} 
You have not waited 
Till, tired and hated, 
ane passion sated, 
to cloy. 
Your'last eiiribes 
Leave no cold traces,— 
The same fond faces 
As through the past ; 
And eyes, mirrors 
Of your sweet errors, 
Reflect but rapture; not least, though last ! 


True separations 
Ask more than patience; 
What desperations 
From such have risen ! 
And yet remainin 
What is’t bat chaining 
Hearts which, once waning, 
Beat "gainst their prison ? 
Time can but cloy. love, 
a use destroy ber 
winged boy, Love, 
aera 
ou it tortare, 
Lee p : shorter, 
To wean, not wear out your joys. 


They are so unworthy of the author, that they are merely 
ven as proof that the greatest genius can sometimes write 

verses ; as even Homer nods. I remarked to Byron, that 
the sentiment of the poem differed with that which he had 





a in dying, 
Love plomes ie wee 





just given me of marriage: he laughed, and said, “ Recollect, 
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the lines were written nearly four years ago; and we grow 
wiser as we grow older: but mind, i still say, that I only ap- 

e marriage when the persons are so much attached as 
not to be able to live asunder, which ought always to be tried 
by a year’s absence before the irrevocable knot was formed. 
The truest picture of the misery unhallowed liaisons pro- 
duce,” said Byron, “is in the ‘ Adolphe’ of Benjamin Con- 
stant. I told Madame de Staél that there was more morale 
in that book than in all she ever wrote; and that it ought 
always to be given to every young woman who had read ‘ 
rinne,’ as an antidote. Poor De Staél! she came down upon 
me like an avalanche, whenever I told her any of my amiable 
truths, sweeping everything before her, with that eloquence 
that always overwhelmed, but never convinced. She how- 
ever, soul, believed she had convinced, whenever she 
silenced an oy ge an effect she generally produced, as 
she, to use an Irish phrase, succeeded in bothering, and 
ducing a confusion of ideas that left one little able or vilkeg 
to continue an argument witheher. I liked her daughter very 
much,” said Byron: “ I wonder“will she turn out literary !— 
at all events, ey she may not write, she possesses the 
power of judging e writings of others; is highly educated 
and clever; but I thought a little given to systems, which is 
not in F naw op the fault of young women, and, above all, 
young F'rench women.” 

One day that Byron dined with us, his chasseur, while we 
were at table, demanded to speak with him: he left the room, 
and returned in a few minutes in a state of violent agitation, 
are with anger, and looking as I had never before seen him 

k, though I had often seen him angry. He told us that 
his servant had come to tell him that he must pass the gate 
of Genoa (his house being outside the town) before half-past 
ten o'clock, as orders were given that no one was to be 
allowed to pass after. This order, which had no personal 
reference to him, he conceived to be expressly levelled at 
him, and it rendered him furious: he. seized a pen, and com- 
menced a letter to our minister,—tore two or three letters 
one after the other, before he had written one to his satisfac- 
tion ; and, in short, betrayed such ungovernable rage, as to 
astonish all who were present: he seemed very much dis- 
posed to enter into a personal contest with the authorities; 
and we: had some difficulty in persuading him to leave the 
business wholly in the hands of Mr. Hill, the English Minis- 
ter, who would arrange it much better. 

Byron’s appearance and conduct, on this occasion, forcibly 
reminded me of the description given of Rousseau: he de- 
clared himself the victim of persecution wherever he went; 
said that there was a confederacy between all governments 
to pursue and molest him, and uttered a thousand extrava- 
gances, which proved that he was no longer master of him- 
self. I now understood how likely his manner was, under 
any violent excitement, to give rise to the idea that he was 
deranged in his intellects, and became convinced of the truth 
of the sentiment in the lines— 


Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


The next day, when we met, Byron said that he had re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation from Mr. Hill, and then 
asked me if I had not thought him mad the night before:— 
“T assure you,” said he, “I often think myself not in my 
right senses, and this is perhaps the only opinion I have in 
common with Lady Byron, who, dear sensible soul, not only 
nought me mad, but tried to persuade others into the same 

lef.” 

Talking one day on the difference between men’s actidns 
and thoughts, a subject to which he often referred, he ob- 
served, that it frequently happened that a man who was capa- 
ble of superior powers of reflection and reasoning when alone, 
was trifling and common-place in society. “On this po'nt,” 
said he, “1 speak feelingly, for I have remarked it of myself, | 
and have often longed to know if other people had the same 
defect, or the same consciousness of it, which is, that while in 
solitude my mind was occupied in serious and elevated reftec- 
tions, in society it sinks into a trifling levity of tone, that in 
another would have called forth my disapprobation and dis- 
gust. Another defect of mine is, that I am so little fastidious 
in the selection, or rather want of selection, of associates, that 
the most stupid men satisfy me quite as well, nay, perhaps 
better than the most brilliant; and yet all the time they are 
with me I feel, even while descending to their level, that 
they are unworthy of me, and what is worse, that we seem 
in point of conversation so nearly on an equality, that the 
effort of letting myself down to them costs me nothing, though 


J 


my pride is hurt that they.do not seem more sensible of the 
escension. When I have sought what is called good 
society, it was more from a sense of propriety and keeping 
my station in the world, than from any pleasure it gave me, 


liant and clever of my acquaintances, by <Soorerms some 
trait of egoism, or futility, that I was too egoistical futile 
to pardon, as I find that we are least disposed to overlook. the 
defects we are most prone to. Do you think as I do on this 
int?” said Byron. I answered, “ That as a clear and spot 
ess mirror reflects the brightest images, so is goodness ever 
most prone to see good in others; and as a sullied mirror 
shows its own defects in all that it reflects, so does an impure 
mind tinge all that passes through it.” Me gs laughingly 
said, “ That thought of yours is pretty, just, which 
etty thoughts are not, and I siull pop it into my next poem. 
ut how do vou account for this tendency of mine to trifling 
and levity in conversation, when in solitude my mind is really 
occupied in serious reflections!” J answered, “That this 
was the very cause—the bow cannot remain always bent; 
the thoughts suggested to him in society were the reaction 
of a mind strained to its bent, and reposing itself after exer- 
tion; as also that feeling the inferiority of the persons he 
mixed with, the great powers were not excited, but lay i 
mant and supine, collecting their force for solitude.” 1 
opinion pleased him, and when [| added that great writers 
were rarely good talkers, and vice versd, he was stiJl more 
gratified. He said that he disliked every-day topies of con- 
versation; he thought it a waste of time; but that if he met 
a person with whom he could, as he said, think aloud, and 
give utterance to his thoughts on abstract subjects, he was 
sure it would excite the energies of his mind, and awaken 
sleeping thoughts that wanted to be stirred up. “I like to 
go home with a new idea,” said Byron; “ it sets my mind to 
work; I enlarge it, and it often gives birth to many others; 
this one can only do in a téte-d-téte. 1 felt the advantage of 
this in my rides with Hoppner at Venice; he was a good 
listener, and his remarks were acute and original; he is be- 
sides a thoroughly good man, and I_ knew he was in earnest 
when he gave me his opinions, But conversation, such as 
one finds in society, and, above all, in English society, is as 
uninteresting as it is artificial, and few can leave the best 
with the consolation of carrying away with him a new 
or of leaving behind him an old friend.” Here he la at 
his own antithesis, and added, “ By Jove, it is true; you 
know how people abuse or quiz each other in England, the 
moment one is absent: each is afraid to. go. away before the 
other, knowing that, as is said in the ‘School for Scandal,’ he 
leaves his character behind. It is this certainty that excuses 
me to myself, for abusing my friends and acquaintances in 
their absence. I was once accused of this by an ami intime, 
to whom some devilish good-natured person had repeated 
what I had said of him; I had nothing for it but to plead 
guilty, adding, ‘you know you have done the ‘same by me 
fty times, and yet you see I never was affronted, or liked the 
you the less for it ;’? on which he laughed, and we were as 
good friends as ever. Mind you(a favourite phrase of Byron’s) 
never heard that he had abused me, but I took it for 
and was right. So much for friends.” 

I remarked to Byron that his scepticism as to the sincerity 
and durability of friendship argued very much against his ca- 
pability of feeling the sentiment, especially as he admitted 
that he had not been deceived by the few he had confided in, 
consequently his opinion must be founded on self-know! 

This amused him, and he said that he verily believed that his 
knowledge of human nature, on which he had hitherto prided 
himself, was the criterion by which I judged so unfavourably 
of him, as he was sure I attributed his opinion of mankind 


to his perfect knowledge of self. When in spisits, he 
liked badinage very much, and nothing seemed to please him 
more than being considered as a mauvais sujet: he disclaimed 


the being so with an air that showed he was far from being 
offended at the suspicion. Of love he had notions : 
he said that most people had le @ aimer, that with 
this besoin the first person who in one’s way 

one. He maintained that those who the 

gination, poets for examplé, were most likely to be constant 
in their attachments, as with the beau idéal in their heads, 


with which they identified the object of their attachment, 

had nothing to desire, and viewed their mistresses 

the brilliant medium of fancy, instead of the common one of 
the eyes. “A poet, therefore,” said Byron, “ endows the per- 
son he loves with all the charms with which his mind is stored, 
and has no need of actual beauty to fill up the picture. Hence 
he should select a woman who is rather good-looking than 





for 1 have been always disappointed, even in the most bril- 


eo 
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beautiful, leaving the latter forthose who, having no imagi-) Byron has often laughed at some repartie or joke inst 
nation, require actual beauty to satisfy their tenant! And after| himself, and, after a ro eutection; gat taigty ta it; 
all,” said he, “ where is the actual beauty that can come up|bat was always soon appeased by a civil apology, though it 
to the bright ‘imaginings’ of the poet? where can one see|was clear that he disliked anything like ridicule, as do most 
women that equal the visions, half-mortal, half-angelic, that| people who are addicted to play it off on others; and he cer- 
people his fancy? Love, who is painted blind (an allegory that|tainly delighted in quizzing and ridiculing his associates. 
proves the uselessness of beauty,) can supply all deficiencies|The translation of his works into different languages, how- 
with his aid; we can invest her whom we admire with all the|ever it might have flattered his amour as an author, 
attributes of loveliness, and though time steal the roses/never failed to enrage him, from the injustice he considered 
from her cheek, and the lustre from her eyé, still the original {all translations rendered to his works. I have seen him furi- 
beau idéal remairis, filling the mind and intoxicating the soul|ous at some pai in the French translation, which he 


with the ee gs presence of loveliness, I flatter my-/ pointed out as proof of the impossibility of the translators un- 
self that my Leila, Zuleika, Gulnare, Medora, and Haidee will derstanding the original, and he exclaimed, “Il traditore! Il 
r 


always vouch for my taste in beauty: these are the bright|traditore!” (instead of Il traduttore !) vowing vengeance 
creations of my fancy, with rounded forms, and delicacy ofjagainst the unhappy traducers as he called them.” He de- 
limbs, nearly so incompatible as to be rarely, if ever, united ;|clared that every translation he had seen of his poems had so 
for where, with some rare exceptions, do we see roundness of|destroyed the sense, that he could not understand how the 
contéur accompanied by lightness, and those fairy hands and| French and Italians could admire his works, as they professed 
feet that are at once the type of beauty and refinement. I|todo. It proved, he said, oe low an ebb modern poetry 
like to shut myself up, close my eyes, and fancy one of the| must be in both countries. “French poetry he detested, and 
creatures of my imagination, with taper and rose-tipped fin-| continually ridiculed: he said it was discordant to his ears. 
gers. playing with my hair, touching my cheek, or resting its) Of his own works, with some exceptions, he always spoke 
ittle snowy-dimpled hand on mine. I like to fancy the fairy|in derision, saying he could write much better, but that he 
foot, round and pulpy, but small to diminutiveness, peeping | wrote to suit the false taste of the day; and that if now and 
from beneath the drapery that half conceals it, or moving in|then a gleam of true feeling or poetry was visible in his pro- 
the mazes of the dance. I detest thin women; and unfortu-|ductions, it was sure to be followed by the ridicule he could 
nately all, or nearly all plump women, have clumsy hands and | not suppress. Byron was not sincere in this, and it was only 
feet, so that I am obliged to have recourse to imagination for|said to excite surprise, and show his superiority over the rest 
my beauties, and there I always find them. I can so well un-|of the world. It was this same desire of astonishing people 
derstand the lover leaving his mistress that he might write to| that led him to depreciate Shakspeare, which I have frequently 
her,—I should leave mine, not to write to, but to think of her,|heard him do, though from various reflections of his in con- 
to dress her up in the habiliments of my ideal beauty, invest-|versation, and the general turn of his mind, I am convinced 
ing her with all the charms of the latter, and then adoring the| that he had not only deeply read, but deeply felt the beauties 
idol I had formed. You must have observed that I give my|of our immortal poet. 
heroines extreme refinement, joined to great simplicity and| I do not recollect ever having met Byron that he did not, in 
want of education. Now, refinement want of education | some way or other, introduce the subject of Lady Byron. The 
are incompatible, at least I have ever found them so: so here| impression left on my mind was, that she continually occupied 
again, you see, I am forced to have recourse to imagination ;| his thoughts, and that he most anxiously desired a reconcilia- 
and certainly it furnishes me with creatures as unlike the so-| tion with her. He declared that his marriage was free from 
phisticated beings of civilized existence, as they are to the every interested motive; and if not founded on love, as love 
still less tempting, coarse realities of vulgar life. In short, I| is generally viewed, a wild, engrossing and ungovernable pas- 
am of opinion that poets do not require great beauty in the|sion, there was quite sufficient liking in it to have insured 
objects of their affection; all that is necessary for them is a| happiness had his temper been better. He said that Lady 
‘strong and devoted attachment from the object, and where this| Byron’s appearance had pleased him from the first moment, 
exists, joined to health and good temper, little more is re-|and had always continued to please him; and that, had his 
quired, at least in early youth, though with advancing years| pecuniary affairs been in a less ruinous state, his temper would 
men become more exigeants.” Talking of the difference be-|not have been excited, as it daily, hourly was, during the brief 
tween Jove in early youth and in maturity, Byron said, “that,| period of their union, by the demands of insolent creditors 
like the measles, love was most dangerous when it came late| whom he was unable to satisfy, and who drove him nearly out 
in life.” of his senses, until he lost all command of himself, and so for- 
Byron had two points of ambition,—the one to be thought) feited Lady Byron’s affection. “I must admit,” said he, “that 
the greatest poet of his day, and the other a nobleman and|I could not have left a very agreeable impression on her mind. 
man of fashion, who could have arrived at distinction without} With my irascible temper, worked upon by the constant at- 
the aid of his poetical genius. ‘This often produced curious) tacks of duns, no wonder that I became gloomy, violent, and, 
anomalies in his conduct and sentiments, and a sort of jealousy|I fear, often personally uncivil, if no worse, and so disgusted 
of himself in each separate character, that was highly amusing) her; though, had she really loved me, she would have borne 
to an observant spectator. If poets were talked of or eulo-| with my infirmities, and made allowance for my provocations. 
gized, he refe to the advantages of rank and station as|I have wfitten to her repeatedly, and am still in the habit of 
commanding that place in society by right, which was only| writing long letters to her, many of which I have sent, but 
accorded to genius by sufferance; for, said Byron, “ Let au-| without ever receiving an answer, and others that I did not 
thors do, say, or think what they please, they are never con-|send, because I despaired of their doing any good. I will 
sidered as men of fashion in the circles of haut ton, to which|show you some of them, as they may serve to throw a light 
their literary reputations have given them an entrée, unless|on my feelings.” The next day Byron sent me the letter 
they happen to be of high birth. How many times have Ijaddressed to Lady Byron, which has already appeared in 
observed this in London; as also the awkward efforts made by|“ Moore’s Life.” He never could divest himself of the idea 






















- authors to trifle and act the fine gentleman like the rest of the| that she took a deep interest in him; he said that their child 


herd in society. Then look at the faiblesse they betray in| must always be a bond of union between them, whatever lapse 
running after great people. Lords and ladies seem to possess, | of years or distance might separate them; and this idea seemed 
in their eyes, some power of attraction that I never could dis-|to comfort him. And yet, notwithstanding the bond of union 
cover; and the eagerness with which they crowd to balls and|a child was supposed to form between the parents, he did not 
assemblies, where they are as déplacés as ennuyés, all con-|hesitatc to state, to the gentlemen of our party, his more than 
yersation at such places being out of the question, might lead indifference towards the mother of his illegitimate daughter. 
one to think that they the heated atmospheres of such| Byron’s mental courage was much stronger in his study than 
scenes as hot-beds to their genius.” If men of fashion|in society. In moments of inspiration, with his pen in his 
were ‘praised, Byron dwelt on the futility of their pursuits, hand, he would have dared public opinion, and aughed to 
their ignorance en masse, and th ity of talents to give|scorn the criticisms of all the litterati, but with reflection 
lustre to rank and station. In chaht, he ¢ seemed to think that|came doubts and misgivings ; and though in general he was 
the bays of the author ought to be entwined with a coronet to| tenacious in not changing what he had once written, this te- 
render either valuable, as, singly, ap fe not sufficiently |nacity proceeded more from the fear of being thought a 
attractive; and this evidently arose his uniting, in his/ mental cou than from the existence of the quality itse 
own person, rank and genius. I recollect once laughingly | This also on his actions as well as his writings; he 
telling him that he was fortunate in being able to Sieber was the creature of impulse; never reflected on the ble 
himself a poet amongst lords, and a lord ae poets. Hel or probable results of his conduct, until that conduct a 
seemed doubtful as to how he should take parody, but|down censure and calumny on him, when he shrunk with 
ended by laughing also. ‘ may, “ frightened at the sounds himself had made. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 455 
This sensitiveness was visible on all occasions, and extended |life, I can scarcely, by raking up the dying ombers of affec- 
to all his relations with others: did his friends or associates|tion in that same heart, excite even a temporary flame to 
become the objects of public attack, he shrunk from the asso-| warm my chilled feelings.” Byron mourned over the lost 
ciation, or at least from any public display of it, disclaimed | feelings of his youth, as we regret the lost friends of the same 
the existence of any particular intimacy, though in secret he| happy period; there was something melancholy in the senti- 
felt good-will to the persons, I have witnessed many exam-|ment, and the more so, as one saw that it was sincere. He 


ples of this, and became convinced that his friendship was|often talked of death, and never with dread. He said that its 
much more likely to be retained 


those who stood well in|certainty furnished a better lesson than all the phuosophy. of 
the world’s opinion, than by those who had even undeservedly |the schools, as it, enabled us to bear the ills of life, which 
forfeited it. I once made an observation to him on this point,|would be unbearable were life of unlimited duration, He 
which was elicited by something he had said of persons with | quoted Cowley’s lines— 
whom I knew he had once been on terms of intimacy, and . 
which he wished to disclaim: his reply was, ‘* What the deuce O Life! thou weak-built isthmus, which doth proudly rise 
good can I do them against public opinion? I shall only injure Up betwixt two eternities ! 
myself, and do them no service.” I ventured to tell him, that 


. » 
this was precisely the system of the English whom he decried;|as an admirable description, and said they often recurred to 
and that self-respect, if no better feeling operated, ought to|his memory. He never mentioned the friends of whom Death 
make us support in adversity those whom we had led to be-| had deprived him’ without visible emotion: he loved to dwell 
lieve we felt interested in. He blushed, and allowed I was|on their merits, and talked of them with a tenderness as if 
right; “though,” added he, “ you are singular in both senses|their deaths had been recent, instead of years ago. Talki 

of the word, in goo opinion, as I have had proofs; for at the|of some of them, and deploring their loss, he observed, wi 

moment when | was assailed by all the vituperation of the|a bitter smile, “ But perhaps it is as well that they are gone; 
press in England at the separatior a friend of mine, who had |it is less bitter to mourn their deaths than to have to regret 


written a complimentary passage to me, either by way of de-|their alienation; and who knows but that, had they lived, they 
dication or episode (I forget which he said,) suppressed it on|might have become as faithless as some others that I have 
finding public opinion wae hard against me: he will pro-|known. Experience has taught me that the only friends that 
bably produce it if he finds the quicksilver of the barometer |we can call our own—that can -know no change—are those 
of my reputation mounts to beau fixe ; while it remains, as at) over whom the grave has closed: the seal of death is the only 
present, at variable, it will never see the light, save and ex-|seal of friendship. No wonder, then, that we cherish the 
cept I die in Greece, with a sort of demi-poetic and demi- memory of those who loved us, and comfort ourselves with 
heroic renommée attached to my memory.” the thought they were unchanged to the last.. The regret we 

Whenever Byron found himself in a difficulty,—and the/feel at such afflictions has something in it that softens our 
occasions were freqvent,—he had recourse to the example of| hearts, and renders us better. We feel more kindly disposed 
others, which induced me to tell him that few people had so|to our fellow-creatures, because we are satisfied with our- 
much profited by friends as he had; they always served “ to|selves—first, for being able to excite affection, and, secondly, 
point a moral and adorn a tale,” being his illustrations for all|for the gratitude with which we repay it,—to the memory of 
the errors to which human nature is heir, and his apologetic|those we have lost; but the regret we prove at the alienation 
examples whenever he wished to find an excuse for unpoetical|or unkindness of those we trusted loved, is so mingled 
acts of worldly wisdom. Byron rather encouraged than dis-| with bitter feeli that they sear the heart, dry up the foun- 
couraged such observations; he said they had novelty to re-|tain of kindness in our breasts, and disgust us with human 
commend them, and has even wilfully provoked their recur-|nature, by wounding our self-love in its most vulnerable part— 
rence. Whenever I gave him my opinions, and still oftener|the showing that we have failed to excite affection where we 
when one of the party, whose sentiments k of all the/had lavished ours. One may learn to bear this uncomplain- 
ceaie honour, delicacy, and generosity of the beau idéal| ingly, and with outward calm; but the impression is indelible, 
of the 


tic character, expressed his, Byron used to say,/and he must be made of different materials to the generality 
“Now Br a Utopian system of the good and beautiful uni 


;|}of men, who does not become a cynic, if he become nothing 
Lord B. ought to have lived in the heroic ages, and if all man-| worse, after once suffering such a disappointment.” 
kind would agree to act as he feels and acts, I agree with you| I remarked that his early friends not given him cause 
we should all be certainly better, and, I do believe, happier|to speak feelingly on this subject, and named Mr. Hobhouse 
than at present; but it would surely be absurd for a few—and|as a proof: he answered, “ Yes, certainly, he has remained 
to how few would it be limited—to set themselves up ‘doing| unchanged, and I believe is unchangeable ; and, if friendship, 
as they would be done by,’ against a million who invariably|as most people imagine, consists in telling one truth—unvar- 
act vice versd. No; if goodness is to become @-la-mode,—|nished, ee eet truth—he is indeed a friend; yet, hang it, 
and I sincerely wish it were possible—we must have a fair|] must be candid, and say I have had many other, and more 
start, and all begin at the same time, otherwise it will be like ble, proofs of Hobhouse’s friendship than the truths he 
exposing a few naked and unarmed men against a multitude] always told me; but the fact is, I wanted him to sugar them 
in armour.” Byron was never de bonne foi 


; in giving such}over a little with flattery, as nurses do the plone given to 
opinions; indeed the whole of his manner betrayed this, as it| children; and he never would, and therefere 


have never felt 
was playful and fall of plaisanterie, but still he wanted the|quite content with him, though, au fond, I respect him the 
accompaniment of habitual acts of disinterested generosity to| more for his candour, while I respect myself very much less 
convince one that his practice was better than his theory. He|for my weakness in disliking it. a 

was one of the many whose lives prove how much more effect} “William Bankes is another of my early friends. He is 
ex has than precept. All the elements of good were] very clever, very original, and has a fund of information: he 


combined in his nature, but they lay dormant for want of emu-|is also very good-natured; but he is not much of a flatterer. 
lation to excite their activity. He was the slave of his 


a pas-|How unjust it is to accuse you ladies of loving flattery so 
sions, and he submitted not without violent, though, alas! un-|much; I am quite suré that we men are quite -as_much “ad- 
successful, struggles to the chains they imposed; but each /dicted to it, but have not the amiable candour, to show it, as 
day brought him nearer to that age when reason triumphs|you all do. Adulation is never disagreeable when addressed 
over passion—when, had life been spared him, he would have | to ourselves, though let us hear only half the same.degree of 
subjugated those unworthy tyrants, and asserted his empire|it addressed to another, and we vote the addresser a parasite, 
over that most rebellious of all dominions—self. and the addressed a fool for swallowing it. - But even 
Byron never wished to live to be old; on the contrary, I| we may doubt the sincerity or the judgment of the y 
have frequently heard him express the hope of dying young ;|the incense is nevertheless » as it proves we must 
I remember his quoting Sir William Temple's opinion,—|be of some importance to induce him to take the trouble-of 
that life is like wine; who would drink it pure must not draw| flattering us. There are two things that we are 


. . . . * all i 
it to the dregs,—as being his way of thinking also. He said,|to take, and never think we can have too much of pote ; 
it was a mistaken idea that passions subsided with age, as they 















; 4 Bysce)— ony and flattery; and the more we have of the 
only and not for the better, Avarice usurping the| first more we are likely to get of the second, as far as I 
pew by Love, and Suspicion filling up that of Con-|have observed, at all events in England, where I have seen 


1 “ And this,” continued Byron, “ is what age and ex-| wealth excite an attention and 
perience brings us. No; let me not live to be old: give me| valour would fail to meet with. 
youth, which is the fever of reason, and not age, which is the| “TI have frequently remarked (said Byron,) that in no coun- 
palsy. Iremember my youth, when my heart overflowed with |try have I eons pre-eesmente so universally followed by envy, 
affection towards al] w showed any symptom of liking to-| jealousy, and all uncharitableness, as in ; those whe 
wards me; and now, at thirty-six, no very advanced period of|axe deterred by shame from openly attacking, endeavour to. 


respect that virtue, genius, or 
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depreciate it, by holding up mediocrity to admiration, on the 
same principle that women, when they hear the beauty of an- 
other justly extolled, either deny, or assent with faint praise, 
to her claims, and lavish on some merely passable woman the 
highest encomiums, to prove they are not envious. The 
English treat their celebrated men as they do their climate, 
abuse them amongst themselves, and defend them out of 
amour propre, if attacked by strangers. Did you ever know 
a person of powerful abilities really liked in England? Are 
not the persons most popular in society precisely those who 
have no qualities to excite envy ? Amiable, good-natured peo- 
ple, but negative characters; their very goodness (if mere 
good-nature can be called goodness) being caused by the want 
of any Pores excellence, as white is produced by the ab- 
sence of colour. People feel themselves equal, and generally 
think themselves superior to such persons; hence, as they 
cannot wound vanity, they become popular; all agree to praise 
them, because each individual, while praising, administers to 
his own 'self-complacency, from his belief of superiority to him 
whom he praises. Notwithstanding their faults, the English, 
(said Byron,) that is to say, the well bred and well educated 
among them, are better calculated for the commerce of society 
than the individuals of other countries, from the simple cir- 
cumstance thot they listen. This makes one cautious of what 
one says, and prevents the hazarding the mille petits riens 
that escape when one takes courage from the noise of all 
talking together, as in other places; and this is a great point 
gained. In what country but England could the epigram- 
matic repartées and spiritual anecdotes of a Jekyll have flou- 
rished? Place him at a French or Italian table, supposing him 
au fait of the languages, and this, our English Attic bee, could 
neither display his honey nor his sting; both would be useless 
in the hive of drones around him. St. Evremond, I think it 
is, who says that there is no better company than an English- 
man who talks, and a Frenchman who thinks; but give me 
the man who listens, unless he can talk like a Jekyll, from 
the overflowing of a full mind, and not, as most of one’s ac- 
quaintances do, make a noise like drums, from their emptiness. 
An animated conversation has much the same effect on me as 
champagne—it elevates and makes me giddy, and I say a 
thousand foolish things while under its intoxicating influence: 
it takes a long time to sober me after; and I sink, under re- 
action, into a state of depression—half cross, half hippish, and 
out of humour with myself and the world. I find an inter- 
esting book the only sedative to restore me to my wonted 
calm; for, left alone to my own reflections, I feel so ashamed 
of myself—vis-d-vis to myself—for my levity and over-excite- 
ment, that al] the follies I have uttered rise up in judgment 
against me, and I am as sheepish as a schoolboy, after his first 
degrading abandonment to intemperance.” 

“ Did you know Curran? (asked Byron)—he was the most 
wonderful person I ever saw. In him was combined an ima- 
gination the most brilliant and profound, with a flexibility and 
wit that would have justified the observation applied to ——, 
that his heart was in his head. I remember his once repeat- 
ing some stanzas to me, four lines of which struck me so 
much, that I made him repeat them twice, and I wrote them 
down before I went'to bed: , 


While Memory, with more than Egypt's art 
Embalating all the sorrows of t' e heart, 

Sits at the altar which she raised to wo, 

And fecds the source whence tears eternal flow! 


I have caught myself repeating these lines fifty times; and, 
strange to say, they suggested an image on memory to me, 
with which they have no sort of resemblance in any way, and 
yet the idea came while repeating them; so unaccountable 
and iacomprehensible is the power of association. My thought 
wts—Memory, the mirror which affliction dashes to the earth, 
andjlooking down upon the rs pe only beholds the re- 
flection multiplied.” He seemed pleased at my admiring his 
idea.* I told him that his thoughts, in comparison with those 
of others, were eagles brought into competition with sparrows. 
As an example, | gave him my definition of Memory, which I 
said resembled a telescope bringing distant objects near to us. 
He said the simile was good; but | added it was mechanical, 
instead of poetical, which constituted the difference between 
excellence and mediocrity, as between the eagle and sparrow. 





* E’en asa Weoken mirror which the glass 
In every fragment pra ag” and mw 
A thousand im of one that. was, 
ne Childe Harold, Canto iii. St. 33. 


This amused him, though his politeness refused to admit the 
verity of the comparison. 

Talking of tact, Byron observed that it ought to be added 
to the catalogue of the cardinal virtues, and that our happi- 
hess frequently depended more on it than all the acegedited 
ones. “A man (said he) may have prudence, temperance, 
justice, and fortitude: yet wanting tact may, and must, render 
those around him uncomfortable (the English synonyme for 
unhappy ;) and, by the never-failing retributive justice of Ne- 
mesis, be unhappy himself, as all are who make others so. I 
consider tact the real- panacea of life, and have observed that 
those who most eminently possessed it were remarkable for 
feeling and sentiment; while, on the contrary, the persons 
most deficient in it were obtuse, frivolous, or insensible, To 
possess tact it is necessary to have a fine perception, and to 
be sensitive ; for how can*we know what will pain another 
without having some criterion in our own feelings, by which 
we can judge of hist Hence, I maintain that our tact is al- 
ways in proportion to our sensibility.” 

Iking of love and friendship, Byron said, that “ friendship 
may, and often does, grow into love, but love never subsides 
into friendship.” 1 maintained the contrary, and instanced 
the affectionate friendship which replaces the love of married 
people; a sentiment as tender, though less passionate, and 
more durable than the first. He said, “You should say more 
enduring ; for, depend on it, that the good-natured passive- 
ness, with which people submit to the conjugal yoke, is much 
more founded on the philosophical principle of what can’t be 
cured must be endured, than the tender friendship you give 
them credit for. Who that has felt the all-engrossing passion 
of love (continued he) could support the stagnant calm you 
refer to for the same object? No, the humiliation of discover- 
ing the frailty of our own nature, which is in no instance more 
proved than by the short duration of violent love, has some- 
thing so painful in it, that, with our usual selfishness, we feel, 
if not a repugnance, at least an indifference to the object that 
once charmed, but can no longer charm us, and whose pre- 
sence brings mortifying recollections; nay, such is our injus- 
tice, that we transfer the blame of the weakness of our own 
natures to the person who had not power to retain our love, 
and discover blemishes in her to excuse our inconstancy. As 
indifference begets indifference, vanity is wounded at both 


sides; and though good sense may induce people to support 
and conceal their feelings, how can an affectionate friendship 
spring up like a eo from the ashes of extinguished 

sion?’ I am afraid that the friendship, in such a case, would be 


as fabulous as the pheenix, for the recollection of burnt-out 
love would remain too mortifying a memento to admit the 
successor, friendship.” 1 told Byron that this was mere so- 
phistry, and could not be his real sentiments; as also that, a 
few days before, he admitted that passion subsided into a bet- 
ter, or at least a more durable feeling. I added, that persons 
who had felt the engrossing love he described, which was a 
tempestuous and selfish passion, were glad to sink into the re- 
freshing calm of milder feelings. and looked back with com- 
placency on the storms they had been exposed to, and with 
increased sympathy to the person who had shared them. The 
community of interest,-of sorrows, and of joys added new links 
to the chain of affection, and habit, which might wear away 
the gloss of the selfish passion he alluded to, gave force to 
friendship, by rendering the persons every day more necessary 
to each other. I added, that dreadful would be the fate of 
persons, if, after a few months of violent passion, they were 
to pass their lives in indifference, merely because their new 
feelings were less engrossing and exciting than the. old.— 
“Then (said Byron,) if you admit that the violent love does, 
or must, subside in a few months, and, as in coursing, that we 
are mad for a minute to be melancholy for an hour, would it 
not be wiser to choose the friend, I mean the person most cal- 
culated for friendship, with whom the long years are to be 
spent, than the idol who is to be worshippel r some months, 
and then hurled from the altar we had raised to her, and left 
defaced and disfigured by the smoke of the incense she had 
received? I maintained that as the idols are chosen nearly 
always for their personal charms, they are seldom calculated 
for friendship; hence the disappointment that. ensues, when 
the violence of passion has abated, and the discovery is made 
that there are no solid qualities to replace the passion that hes 
away with the novelty that excited it. When a man 
chooses a friend in a woman, he looks to her powers of con- 
versation, her mental qualities, and agreeability; and as these 
win his regard the more they are known, love often takes the 
feo of friendship, and certainly the foundation on which he 
ilds is more likely to be lasting; and, in this case, I admit 
thet affection, or, as you more prettily call it, tender friend- 
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sex as the other. 


A man, convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still— 


nious, as well as ingenuous in my defence. 


for neither will bear a too close inspection. 
of a hundred fights in his cotton nigh 
infirmities of human. nature, and there is 


may last for ever.” Lreplied that I believe the only {dreadful to think of—this thought alone would lead the veri- 
ence in our opinions is, that I denied that friendship could | est clod of animated clay that ever existed to aspirations after 
not succeed love, and that nothing could change my opinion. | immortality. The difference between a religious and irre- 
“I suppose (said Byron) that a woman, like 


ligious man (said Byron) is, that the one sacrifices the present 
to the future; and the other, the future to the present.” I 
observed, that grovelling must be the mind that can content 
itself with the present ; even those who are occupied only 
with their pleasures find the insufficiency of it, and must have 


so that all my fine commentaries on my text have been use-/something to look forward to in the morrow of the future, so 
less; at all events, I hope you give me credit for being inge-|unsatisfyimg is to-day of the nt! Byron said that he 
Clever men (said| agreed with me, and added, “The belief in the immortality 
Byron) commit a great mistake in selecting wives who are|of the soul is the only true panacea for the ills of: life.” 
destitute of abilities; I allow that une. femme savante is apt} _“ You will like the Italian women (said Byron), and I ad- 
to be a bore, and it is to avoid this that people run into the| vise you to cultivate their acquaintance. ‘They are natural, 
opposite extreme, and condemn themselves to pass their lives| frank, and good-natured, and have none of the affectation, 
with women who are incapable of understanding or appreci-|petitesse, jealousy and malice, that characterisé*our more 
ating them. Men have an idea that a clever woman must be| polished countrywomen. This gives a raciness to their ideas 
disputative and dictatorial, not considering that it is only pre-|as well as.mapners, that to me is peculiarly pleasing; and [ 
tenders who are either, and that this applies as much to one/ feel with an Italian woman as if she was a full-grown child, 
Now, my beau idéal would be a woman| possessing the buoyancy and playfulness of infancy with the 
with talent enough to be able to understand and value mine, | deep feeling of womanhood ; none of that conventional ma- 
but not sufficient to be able to shine herself. Al] men with|”iérisme that one meets with from the first patrician circles 
" pretensions desire this, though few, if any, have courage to|in England, j _ styled the marble age, so cold and polished, 
avow it: I believe the truth is, that a man must be very con-|to the seco: e 
scious of superior abilities to endgge’the thought of having a|is given of the unpenetrated and impenetrable mysteries of 
rival near the throne, though that rival was his wife; and as|the first. Where dulness, supported by the many, silences 
it is said that no man isa hero to his valet-de-chambre, it may | talent and originality, upheld > the few, M 
be concluded that few men can retain their position on the|used to say, that our great balls and assemblies of hundreds 
pedestal of genius vis-d-vis to one who has been behind the|in London, to which all flocked, were admirably calculated to 
curtain, unless that one is unskilled in the art of judging, and | reduce all.to the same level, and were got up with this inten- 
consequently admires the more because she does not under-|tion. In the torrid zone of suffocating hundreds, mediocrity 
stand. Genius, like greatness, should be seen at a distance,|and excellence had equal chances, for neither could be re- 
Imagine the hero|marked or distinguished; conversation was itmpracticable, 
subject to all the|reflection put hors de combat, and common sense, by universal 
end of his subli-|accord, sent to Coventry; so that after a season in 


third coteries, where a course of caricature 


, Madame de Staél 


mity,—and see a poet whose works have raised our thoughts|one doubted one’s own identity, and was tempted to ym 
above this sphere of common every-day existence, and who, | the lines in the child’s book, ‘If I be not I, who can I be? 
Prometheus-like, has stolen fire from heaven to animate the|So completely were one’s faculties reduced to the conventional 
children of clay,—see him in the throes of poetic labour, blot-|standard. The Italians know not this artificial state of so- 
ting, tearing, rewriting the lines that we suppose him to have| ciety; their circles are limited and social; they love or hate; 


poured forth with Homeric inspiration, and, in the intervals,|but then they ‘do their hati 
eating, drinking and sleeping, like the most ordinary mortal,|them are allowed a distinguish 


ntly ;’ the clever 
place; the less endow: 


and he soon sinks to a level with them in our estimation. 1|admires, instead of depreciating, what he cannot attain; and 
am sure (said Byron) we can never justly appreciate the works|all and each contribute to the general stock of hap 


of those with whom we have lived on familiar terms. I have|Misanthropy is unknown in Italy, as are 


many of the other 


felt this myself, and it applies to poets more than all other| exotic passions, forced into flower by the hot-beds of civilisa- 


writers. They should live im solitude, rendering their pre-| tion; and yet in moral England you will hear 
sence more desired by its rarity; never submit to the grati-|their horror of the freedom a 


people 


Italians, 


fication of the animal appetite of eating in company, and be| whose errors are but as the weeds that a too warm sun brings 
as distinct in their general habits, as in their genius, from the| forth, while ours are the stinging-nettles of a soil rendered 


common herd of mankind.” He laughed heartily when he|rank by its too 


great richness. Nature is all-powerful in 


had finished this speech, and added, “I have had serious} {taly, and who is it that would not prefer the sins of her exu- 


thoughts of anne up a little code of instructions for my |berance to the crimes of art? 


brethren of the cra 


and meet 
I don’t think my friend Moore would| them with their own warmth and frankness, and ancwer for 
adopt it, and he, perhaps, is the only exception who would be | it you will leave those whom you sought as 


“ acquaintances, 
privileged to adhere to his present regime, as he can certainly | friends, instead of, as in England, scarcely retaining as ac- 
pass the ordeal of dinners without losing any of his poetical|/quaintances those with whom you +had started in life as 


reputation, since the brilliant things that come from his lips|triends. Who ever saw in Italy the 
tions bursting asunder all the ties of 1 


reconcile one to the solid things that go into them.” 


and dearest rela- 


“ We have hail ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ ‘ Pleasures of Memgry,’| worldly and interested motive? And yet this so frequently 
‘Pleasures of Imagination,’ and ‘ Pleasures of Love.’ I won-|takes place in England, that, after an absence of a year or 
der that no one has thought of writing Pleasures of Fear (said|two, one dare hardly inquire of a sister after a a 
Byron.) It surely is a poetical subject, and much might be] brother after a brother, as one is afiaid to be told—not that 
made of it in good hands.” I answered, “ Why do you not|they are dead—but that they have:cat each other, x 
undertake it?” He replied, “Why, I have endeavoured “I ought to bean excellent comic writer (said Byron), if it 
through life to make believe that I am unacquainted with the|be true, as some assegt, that melancholy 

ion, so I must not now show an intimacy with it, lest I|in comedy, and gay Ve: e in tragedy; 
accused of cowardice, which is, I believe, the only charge| make, by that rule, a first-rate tragic writer. -have known, 
that has not yet been brought against me. But, joking apart,|among amateur authors, some of the gayest persons, whose” 
it would be a fine subject, and has more of the true sublime | compositions were all of a melancholy turn; andjfor myself, 
than any of the other passions. I have always found more|some of my nearest approaches to comic have been written 
difficulty in hitting on a sabject than in filling it up, and so I| under a deep depression of spirits. This is str but so is 
dare say do most people; and I have remarked that I never|all that appertains to our strange natures; and we 





2] 


analyze the anomalies in ourselves or others, the more incom- 


could make much of a subject suggested to me by another. 
I have sometimes dreamt of subjects and incidents (continued P 
he), nay nearly filled ap an outline of a tale while under the 
influence of P| 


anything. Dreams are strange things; and here, again, is| medical 

one of the incompreh lities of m «te I cond tell you pa — ng the pulsations of his heart, 

extraordinary +hings of dreams, and as true as ext inary, | have 1 ‘movem 

but you would laugh at my superstition. Mine arte always|tinued, would produce disease. So it is with the 

troubled and di ble; and one of the most fearful thoughts|nature of man; our exat ‘ 
venanday mind during moments of gloomy scepti-| definitive conclusions, and often ray see a o 


ers 





that ever c 


cism, has been the ibility that the last sleep may not be|feeling, that increases the anomalies 
dreamless. Donon ont endless dream of horror—it A too|aecount. We know that we iive (con 
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rehensible they 
ess 


I believe (continued Byron) the 
the better, at least I am sure those 
eep, but have found it too wild to work up into| that reflect the least are the happiest. I once heard a clever 


man say, that if a person were to occupy himself a 
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live and to suffer are, in my opinion, synonymous. We know 
also that we shall die, though the how, the when, and the 
where, we are ignorant of ; the whole knowledge of man can 
pierce no farther, and centuries revolving on centuries have 
made us no wiser. I think it was Luther who said that the 
human mind was like a drunken man on horseback—prop it 
on one side, and it falls on the other: who that has entered 
into the recesses of his own mind, or examined all that is ex- 
posed in the minds of others, but must. have discovered this 
tendency to weakness, which is generally in proportion to the 
strength in some other faculty. Great imagination is seldom 
accompanied by equal powers of reason, and vice versd, so 
that we rarely possess superiority in any one point, except at 
the expense of another. It is surely then unjust (continued 
Byron, laughing,) to render poets responsible for their want of 
common sense, since it is only by the excess of imagination 
they can arrive at being poets, and this excess debars reason ; 
indeed the very circumstance of a man’s yielding to the vocation 
of a poet ought to serve as a voucher that he is no longer of 
sound mind.” 

Byron always became gay when any subject afforded him 
an opportunity of ridiculing poets; he entered into it con 
amore, and generally ended by some sarcasm on the profes- 
sion, or on himself. He has often said, “ We of the craft are 
all crazy, but Z more than the rest; some are affected 
gaiety, others by melancholy, but all are more or less touched, 
though few except myself have the candour to avow it, which 
I do tospare my friends the pain of sending it forth to the 
world. This very candour js another proof that I am not of 
sound mind (continued he), for people will be sure to say how 
far gone he must be, when he admits it; on the principle that 
when a belle or beau owns to thirty-five, the world gives them 
credit for at least seven years more, from the belief that if we 
seldom speak the truth of others, we never do of ourselves, at 
least on subjects of personal interest or vanity.” 

Talking of an acquaintance, Byron said,—* Look at " 
and see how he gets on in the world—he is as unwilling to do 
a bad action as he is incapable of doing a good: fear prevents 
the first, and méchanceté the second. The difference between 

and me is, that"I abuse many, and really, with one or 
two exceptions, (and, mind you, th are males,) hate none ; 
and he abuses none and hates many, if not all. Fancy—in the 
Palace of Truth, what good fun it would be, to hear him, 
while he believed himself uttering the most honied compli- 
meats, giving vent to all the spite and rancour that has been 
nt up in his mind for years, and then to see the person -he 
~ been so long flattering hearing his real sentiments for the 
first time: this would be rare fun! Now, I would appear to 
great advantage in the Palace of Truth,” continued Byron, 
“though you look ill-paturedly incredulous; for while I 
thought I was vexing friends and foes with spiteful speeches, 
I should be saying good-natured things, for, au I have 
no malice, at least none that lasts beyond the moment.” Ne- 
ver was there a more true observation: Byron’s is a fine na- 
ture, spite of all the weeds that may have sprung up in it; 
and I am convinced that it is the excellence of the poet, or 
rather let me say, the.effect of that excellence, that has 
duced the defects of the man. In proportion to the admira- 
tion one has excited; has been the severity of the censure 
bestowed on the other, and often most unjustly. ‘The world 
has burnt incense before the poet, and re art te on the 
head of the man.. This has revolted and driven him out of 
the pale of social life: his wounded pride has avenged itself, 
by painting his own portrait in the most sombre colours, as if 
to give a still darker picture than has yet been drawn by his 
foes, while glo in forcing even from his foes an admira- 
i his genius as has been their disapproba- 
c ad his errors met with more mercy, 
he might have been a less grand poet, but he would have 
_been a more estimable man ; the that is now dormant in 
his nature would have been forth, and the evil would 
at Se ae ree blast that or rose de- 
stroys its thorns, w often remain, sole remem- 
brancer of the flower they grow near; and so it is with some 
by unkindness, we can only 

destruction has made visible. 
his friend, La Comte Pietro 
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him ; sensible, mild, and amiable, devotedly attached to Lord 
B., and dreaming of glory and Greece. He is extremely 
good-looking, and Lord Byron told us hé’ resembled his sister 
very much, which I dare say increased his partiality for him 
not a little. , 

Habit has a strong influence over Byron: he likes routine, 
and detests what he calls being put out of his way. He told 
me that any infringement on his habitual way of living, or 
passing his time, annoyed him. Talking of thin women, he 
said that if they were young and pretty, they reminded him 
of dried butterflies; but if neither, of spiders, whose, nets 
would never catch him were he a fly, as they had nothi 
tempting. A new book is a treasure to him, provided it is 
really new ; for having read more than perhaps any man of his 
age, he can immediately discover a want of originality, and 
throws by the book in disgust at the first wilful plagiary he 
detects. - 

Talking of Mr. Ward,* Lord Byron said—* Ward is one 
of the best-informed men I know, and, in a (éte-d-téle, is one 
of the most agreeable companions, He has great originality, 
and, being tres distrait, it adds to the piquancy of his observa- 
tions, which are sometimes somewhat trop naivelé, though 
always amusing. This naiveté of his is the more piquant 
from his being really a good-natured man, who unconsciously 
thinks aloud. Interest on a subject, and I know no 
one who can talk better. His expressions are concise without 
being poor, and terse and epigrammatic without being af- 
fected. He can compress (continued Byron) as much into a few 
words as any one I know; and if he gave more of his atten- 
tions to his associates, and less to himself, he would be one of 
the few whom one could praise, without being compelled to 
use the conjunction but. ard has bad health, and unfortu- 
nately, like all valetudinarians, it occupies his attention too 
much, which will gechebly bring on a worse state,” continued 
Byron, “ that of confirmed egoism,—a malady, that, though 
not to be found in the catalogue of ailments to which man 
is subject, yet perhaps is more to be dreaded than, all that 
are.” 


I observed that egoism is in general the malady of the 
aged ; -and that, it appears, we become occupied with our own 
existence in proportion as it ceases to be interesting to others. 

“ Yes,” said Byron, “on the same principle as we see the 
plainest people the vainest,—nature giving them vanity and 
self-love to supply the want of that admiration the? never can 
find in others. oo therefore pity and forgive the vanity of 
the ugly and deformed, whose sole consolation it is; but the 
handsome, whose good looks are mirrored in the eyes of all 
around them, should be content with that, and not indulge in 
such egregious vanity as they give way to in general. But 
to return.to Ward,” said Byron, “and this is not apropos to 
vanity, for I never saw any one who has less. He.is not pro- 
perly appreciated in England. The English can better un- 
derstand and enjoy the bons mots of a bon vivant, who can at 
all times set the table in a roar, than the neat répliques of 
Ward, which, exciting reflection, are more likely to silence 
the rabble-riot of intemperance. They. like better the person 


pro-| who makes them laugh, though often at their own expense, 


than he who forces them to think,—an operation which the 
mental faculties of few of them are calculated to 
that poor Ward, finding himself undervalued, sin 
and this, at the long run, is. dangerous :— 


For well we know the mind, too finely wrought, 
Preys on itself, and is o’erpower’d by thought. 


“There are many men in England of superior abilities, 
(contined Byron,) who are lost from the hebits and inferiority 
of their associates. Such men, finding that they cannot raise 
their companions to their level, are but too apt to let them- 
selves down to that of the persons they live with; and hence 
many a man condescends to be merely a wit, and man of 
pleasure, who was born for better things. Poor Sheridan 
often played this character in society; but he maintained his 
superiority over the herd, by having established a literary and 

itical reputation ; and as I have heard him more than once 
say, when his jokes have drawn down plaudits from compa- 
nions, to whom, of an evenipz at least, sobriety and. sadness 
were alike unknown,—‘ It is some.-consolation, that if I set 


rform : so 
into self, 


and this was muttered while under the influence of wine, and 


to his own mind for the prefanation it was 


if apologizi 
felt the had offered to it at the moment. Lord 


“He|A—ley is a ae 298 companion, (said Byron,) brilliant, 
said he, “as I know| Witty, and play 


; he can be irresistibly comic whea he 








* Now Lord Dudley. 
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pleases, but what could he not be if he pleased? for he has|there was, men think their own superiority so acknowledged, 
talents to be anything. I lose patience when I see such a|that they listen without humiliation to the gentler, I don't say 
man throw himself"&way; for there are plenty of men, who| weaker, sex: There is one exception, however, for I confess 
could be witty, brilliant, and comic, but who could be nothing|I could not stand being lectured by Lady ——; but then she 
else, while he js all these, but could be much more. How]|is neither of the weak nor gentle sex—she'is a nondescript,— 
many men have made a figure in public life, without half his|having all the faults of both sexes, without the virtues of 
abilities! © But indolence and the love of pleasure will be the|either.» Two lines in the ‘ Henriade,’ describing Catherine de 


bane of A~—-y, as it has been of many a man of talent be-| Medicis, seem made for Lady —— (continued Byron)— 
fore.” 


The more I see of Byron the more am I convinced that all 
he says and does should be judged more leniently than the 
sayings and doings of others—as his proceed from the impulse 
of the moment, and never from premeditated malice. He 
cannot resist expressing whatever comes into his mind; and 
the least shade of the ridiculous is seized by him at a glance, 
and portrayed With a facility and felicity that must encoura 
the propensity to ridicule, which is inherent in him. All the 
malice of his nature has lodged itself on his lips and the fin- 
gers of his right hand—for there is none I am persuaded to be 
found in his heart, which has more of good. than most people 
give him credit for, except those who have lived with him on 

abits of intimacy. He enters into society as children do 
their play-ground, for relaxation and amusement, after his 
mind har >>°n strained to its utmost stretch, and that he feels 
the nec ssity of unbending its Ridicule is his play; it 
amuses bir perhaps the more that he sees it amuses others, 
and much . its severity is mitigated by the boyish glee, and 
laughing sportiveness, with which his salliesare uttered. All 
this is felt when he is conversing, but unfortunately it cannot 
be conveyed to the reader: the narrator would therefore de- 
precate the censure his sarcasms may excite in the memory 
of the smiles and gaiety that palliated them when spoken. 

Byron is fond of talking of Napoleon; and told me that his 
admiration of him had much increased since he had been in 
Italy, and witnessed the stupendous works he had planned 
and executed. “To pass through Italy without thinking of 
Napoleon, (said he,) is like visiting Naples without looking 
at Vesuvius.” Seeing me smile at the comparison, he added 
—* Though the works of one are indestructible, and the other 
destructive, still one is continually. reminded of the power of 
both.” “ And yet (said I) there are days, that, like all your 
other favourites, Napoleon does not escape censure.” “ That 
may be, (said Byron,) but I find fault, and quarrel with Napo- 
leon, as a lover does with the trifling faults of his mistress, 
from excessive liking, which tempts me to desire that he had 
been all faultless; and, like the lover, I return with renewed 
fondness after each quarrel. Napoleon (continued Byron) 
was a grand creature, and though he was hurled from his 
pedestal, after having made thrones his footstool, his memory 
still remains, like the colossal statue of the Memnon, though 
cast down from its seat of honour, still bearing the inefface-|thongh it is but by my faults; and I confess it gratifies me. 
able traces of grandeur and sublimity, to astonish future ages. | Apropos to Cupid—it is strange (said Byron) that the ancients, 
When Metternich (continued Byron) was depreciating the|in their mythology, should represent Wisde.a by a Woman, 
genius of Napoleon, in a circle at Vienna where his word was|and Love by a boy! how do you account for this? I confess I 
a law and his nod a decree, he appealed to John William|have little faith in Minerva, and think that Wisdom is, per- 
Ward, if Bonaparte had not been greatly overrated.—Ward’s|haps, the last attribute I should be inclined to give woman ; 
answer was as courageous as admirable. He replied, that|but then I do allow, that love would be more suitably repre- 
‘Napoleon had rendered past glory doubtful, and future fame|sented by a female than a male; for men or boys feel not the 
impossible.’ This was expressed in French, and such pure| passion with the delicacy and purity that women do; and this 
French, that all present were struck with admiration, no less|is my real opinion, which must be my peace-offering for doubt- 
with the thought than with the mode of expressing it.” Ijing the ah of your sex.” 
told Byron that this reminded me of a reply made by Mr. Ward Syren is infirm of purpose—decides without reflection—-and 
to a lady at Vienna, who somewhat rudely remarked to him.} gives up his plans if they are opposed for any length of time; 
that it was strange that all the best society at Vienna spoke/but, as far as I can jadge of him, though he yields, he does it 
French as well as German, while the English scarcely spoke|not with a good grace: he is a man likely to show that such 
French at all, or spoke it ill. Ward answered, that the Eng-|a sacrifice of self-will was offered up more through indolence 
lish must be excused for their want of practice, as the French/|than affection, so that his yielding can seldofi be quite satis- 
army had not been twice to London to teach them, as they had |factory, at least to a delicate mind. He says that all women 
been at Vienna. “’The coolness of Ward’s manner (said}are exigéante, and apt to be dissatisfied: he is, as I have told 
Byron) must have lent force to such a reply: I have heard|him, too selfish and indolent not to have given those who had 
him say many things worth remembering, and the neatness of|more than a common interest in him cause to beso. It is 
their expression was as remarkable as the justness of the|such men as Byron who complain of women; they touch not 
thought. , It is a pity (continued Byron) that Ward has not}the chords that give sweet music in woman’s breast, but strike 
written anything: his style, judging by letters of his that I|—witha bold and careless hand—those that jar and send forth 
have seen, is admirable, and reminded me of Sallust.” j discord. Byron has a false notion on the subject of women ; 

Having, one day, taken the. liberty of (what he termed)|he fancies that they are all disposed to be tyrants, and that 
scolding Lord Byron, and finding him take it with his usual |the moment they know their power they abuse it. We have 
good-nature, I observed that I was agreeably surprised by the|had many arguments on this point—I maintaining that the 
patience with which he listened to my lectures; he smiled,|more di “men were to yield to the empire of woman, the 
and replied, “ No man dislikes being lectured by a woman, |less were they inclined to exact, as submission disarmed, and_ 
provided she be not his mother, sister, wife, or mistress: first,|attention and affection enslaved them. 
it implies that she takes an interest in him, and, secondly,|' Men are capable of making great sacrifices, who are not 
that she does not think him irreclaimable: then, there is not| willing to make the lesser ones, on which so much of the hap- 
that air of superiority in women when they give advice, that |piness of life depends. ‘The greut sacrifieés are seldom called 
men, particularly one’s contemporaries, affect; and even ifjfor, but the minor ones are in daily requisition; and the 
































Possédant en un mot, pour n’en pas dire plus, 
Les défauts de son sexe et peu de ses vertus,” 


I remember only one instance of Byron’s being displeased 
with my frankness. We were returning on horseback from 
Nervi, and in defending a friend of mine, whom he assailed 
with all the slings and arrows of ridicule and sarcasm, I was 
obliged to be more severe than usual; and having at: that 
moment arrived at the turn of the road that led to’Albaro, he 
oat but ‘coldly, wished me good bye, and galloped: off: 

e had scarcely advanced a hundred yards, when he came 
galloping after us, and reaching out his hand, said to me, 
“Come, come, give me your hand, I cannot bear that we 
should part so formally: [am sure what you have said was 
right, and meant for my good; so God Bless you, and to- 
morrow we shall ride again, and I promise to say nothing that 
can produce a lesson.” We all agreed that we had never 
seen Byron appear to so much advantage. He gives me the 
idea of being the man the most easily to be managed I ever 
saw: I wish Lady Byron had discovered the means, and both 
might now be happier. 

ord Byron told me that La Cuntessa Guiccioli had repeat- 
edly asked him to discontinue Don Juan, as its immorali 
shocked her, and that she could not bear that anything of the 
kind should be written under the same roof with her. “To 
please her (said Byron) I gave it up for some time, and have 
only got permission to continue it on condition of making my 
hero a more moral person. I shall end by making him turn 
Methodist; this will please the English, and be an amende 
honorable for his sins and mine. I once got an anonymous 
letter, written in a very beautiful female hand (said ) 
on the subject of Don Juan, with a beautiful illustrative draw- 
ing, beneath which was written—* When Byron wrote the 
first Canto of Don Juan, Love, that had often guided his pen, 
resigned it to sensuality—and Modesty, covering her face 
with her veil, to hide her blushes and dry her tears, fled from 
him for ever.’ The drawing (continued Byron) re ted 
Love and Modesty turning their backs on wicked Me,—and 
Sensuality, a fat, flushed, wingless Cupid, presenting me with 
a pen. Was not this a pretty conceit? at all events, it is 
some consolation to occupy the attention of women so much, 
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making them wit cheerfulness and grace enhances their value, 
and banishes from the domestic circle the various misunder- 
standings, discussions, and coldnesses, that arise to embitter 
existence, where a little self-denial might have kept them off. 
Woman is e creature of feeling,—easily wounded, but suscep- 
tible of all the soft and kind emotions: destroy this sensitive- 
ness, and you rob her of her greatest ettnaiiitent study her 
happiness, and you insure your own. 

“One of the things that most pleases me in the Italian 
character (said Byron) is the total absence of that belief 
which exists so generally in England in the mind of each 
individual, that the circle in which he lives, and which he 
dignifies by ane ie World, is occupied with him and his 
actions—an idea founded on the extreme vanity that charac- 
terizes the English, and that precludes the possibility of living 
for oneself or those immediately around one. How many of 
my sot-disant friends in England are dupes to this vanity (con- 
tinued Byron)—keeping up expensive establishments which 
they can ill afford—living in crowds, and with people who do 
not suit them—feeling ennuyés day after day, and yet sub- 
mitting to all this tiresome routine of vapid reunions,—living, 
during the fashionable season, if living it can be called, ina 
state of intermitting fever, for the sake of being considered to 
belong to a certain set. During the time I passed in London, 
I always remarked that I never met-a person who did not tell 
me how bored he or she had been the day or night before at 
Lady This or Lady That’s; and when I’ve asked, ‘ Why do 
you go if it bores you? the invariable answer has been— 
‘One can’t help going; it would be so odd not to go.’ Old 
and young, ugly and handsome, all have the rage in England 
of losing their identity in crowds; and prefer conjugating the 
verb ennuyer, en masse, in heated rooms, to conning it over in 
privacy in a purer atmosphere. The constancy and perseve- 
rance with which our compatriots support fashionable life have 
always been to me a subject of wonder, if not of admiration, and 
proves what they might be angen of in a good cause. Iam 
curious to know (continued. Byron) if the rising generation 
will fall into the same inane routine ; though it is to be hoped 
the march of intellect will have some influence in establishing 
something like society, which has hitherto been only to be 
found in country-houses. I spent a week at Lady J y’s 
once, and very agreeably it passed; the guests were well 
chosen—the host and hostess on ‘ hospitable thoughts intent’ 
—the establishment combining all the luxury of a maison 
montée.en prince with the ease and comfort of a well-ordered 
home. How different do the same people appear in London 
and in the country !—they are hardly to be recognised. In 
the latter they are as natural.and unaffected as they are 
insipid or over-excited in the former. A certain place (con- 
tinued Byron) not to be named to ‘ ears polite,’ is said to be 
paved with good intentions, and London (viewing the effect it 
predaces on its fashionable inhabitants) may really be sup- 
posed to be paved by evil passions, as. few can jtouch its pavé 
without contamination. -I have been reading Lord Joha Rus 
sell’s Essays on London Society, and find them clever and 
amusing (said Byron,) but too microscopic for my taste: he 
has, however, treated the subject with a lightness and play- 
fulness best suited to it, and his reflections show.an accuracy 
of observation that proves he is capable of better things. He 
who would take a just view of the world must neither examine 
it through a microscope nor a magnifying-glass. Lord John 
is a sensible and amiable man, and bids fair to distinguish 
himself. 

* Do you know Hallam? (said Byron.) Of course I need 
not ask you if you have read his * Middle Ages: it is an 
admirable work, full of research, and does Hallam honour. I 
know no one capable of having written it except him ; for, 
admitting that a writer could be found who could bring to the 
task hie inowlodire and talents, it would be difficult to find 
one who united to these his research, patience, and perspi- 
cuity of style. The-reflections of Hallam are at once just and 
profound—his | age well chosen and impressive. [I re- 
member (continued Byron) being struck by a where, 
touching on the Venetians, he writes—‘Too blind to avert 
danger, too cowardly to withstand it, the most ancient go- 
vernment of Europe made not an instant’s resistance: the 
peasants of Underwald died upon their mountains—the nobles 





of Venice clung only to their lives.’ This is the style in| my 


which history ought to, b* written, if it is wished to impress 
an a ewe fp te sag A deatign Devel anon of 

e* e ” repeating many passages as 
the one I have cited, they struck my fancy so much. Ro- 
bertson’s State of Europe, in his ‘ Charles the Fifth,’.is ano- 


“awry of nasniates oa half the a a ¢ nme that 
umber up our ries: they are the rail- to learning ; 
while the rs are raphe sli ronds that deter us 
from attempting the journey. 

“Tt is strange (said Byron)-that we are in, general much 
more in by the opinions of w sentiments 
ought to be a matter of indifference to.ys, than ‘by that of near 
or dear friends ; nay, we often do things totally opposed to the 
opinions of the latter (on whom much, if not all; our comfort 
depends,) to cultivate that of the former, who-are’ or can be 
nothing in the scale of our happiness. It is’in this opposition 
between ‘our conduct and our affections that much of our 
troubles originates; it loosens the bonds of affection between 
us and those we ought to please, and fails to excite any good- 
will in those whom our vanity leads us to wish to propitiate, 
because they are regardless of us and of our actions. With 
all our selfishness, this is a great mistake (continued Byron ;) 
for, as I take it for granted, we have all some feelings of na- 
tural affection for our kindred or friends, and consequently 
wish to retain theirs; we never wound or offend them with- 
out its re-acting on ourselves, by alienating them from us: 
hence selfishness ought to make us study the wishes of those 
to whom we look for happiness; and the principle of doing as 
you would be done by, a principle which, if acted upon, could 
not fail to add to the stockef general good, was founded in 
wisdom and knowledge of the selfishness of human nature.” 

Talking of Mr. D. K——, Byron said, “ My friend Dug is 
a proof that a good heart cannot compensate for an irritable 
temper: whenever he is named, people dwell on the last and 
pass over the first; and yet he really has an excellent heart, 
and a sound head, of which I, in common with many others of 
his friends, have had various proofs. He is clever too, and 
well informed, and I do think would have made a figure in 
the world, were it not for his temper, which gives a dictato- 
rial tone to his nalien, that is offensive to the amour propre 
of those with whom he mixes; and when you alarm that (said 
Byron,) there is an end of your influence. By tacitly, admit- 
ting the claims of vanity of others, you make at least acqui- 
escent beholders of your own, and this is something gained ; 
for, depend on it, disguise it how we will, vanity is the prime 
mover in most, if not all, of us, and some of the actions and 
works that have the most excited our admiration have been 
inspired by this passion, that none will own to, yet that influ- 
ences all. 

“The great difference between the happy and unhappy 
(said. Byron) is, that the former are afraid to contemplate 
death, and the latter look forward to it as a_release from suf- 
fering. Now as death is inevitable, and life brief and uncer- 
tain, unhappiness, viewed in this point, is rather desirable than 
otherwise ; but few, I fear, derive consolation from the reflec- 
tion, I think of death often (continued Byron,) as I believe 
do most people who are not happy, and view it as.a refuge 
* where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.’. There is something calm and soothing to me in the 
thought of death ; and the only time that I feel repugnance 
to it is on a fine day, in solitude, in a beautiful country, when 
all nature seems rejoicing in light and life. The contrast 
then between the beautiful and animated world around me, 
and the dark narrow ve, gives a chill to the feelings; for, 
with all the boasted philosophy of man, his physical being in- 
fluences his notions of that state where they can be felt no 
more. The nailed down coffin, and the dark gloomy vault, or 
grave, always mingle with our-thoughts of death; then the 
decomposition of our mortal frames, the being preyed on by 
reptiles, add to the disgusting horror of the picture, and one 
has need of all the hopes of immortality to enable one to pass 
over this bridge between the life we know and the life we 
hope to find. 

“Do you know (said Byron) that when I have looked on 
some face that I love, imagination has often figured. the 
changes that death must.one day produce on it—the worm 
rioting on lips now smiling, the features and hues of health 
changed to the livid and ghastly tints of putrefaction ; and the 
image conjured up by my fancy, but which is as true as it is 
a fearful anticipation of what must arrive, has left an impres- 
sion for hours that the actual presence of the object, in all the 
bloom of health, has not been able to banish: this is one of 

res of imagination.” : 
alking of hypochondriasm, Byron said, that the world had 
little compassion for two of the most serious ills that human 
nature. is subject to,—mental or pense Maperncoennen: 
“ Real ailments may be cured, (saii he,) bat imaginary ones, 
either mora] or ical, admit of no remedy. ana- 
lyze the su causes of maladies of the mind; and if the 





ther of my great favourites (continued Byron;) it contains an 
epitome of gation. Such works do more towards the 


sufferer be rich, well born, well looking, and clever in any 
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s that way, they conclude he, or she, can have no cause for unhap-|delicacy of taste and superior abilities. I never was taken in 
ning ; piness; nay, assign the cleverness, which is often the source |by it, for I have generally found that those who were the most 
ter 4 of unhappiness, as among the adventitious gifts that increase,|ready to pronounce others bores, had the most indisputable 
or ought to increase, felicity, and pity not the unhappiness|claims to that title in their own persons. The truth is,” con- 
much they cannot understand. They take the same View of ima-|tinued Byron, “the English are very envious, they are au 
nenre ginary physicat ailments, never reflecting that ‘happiness (or|fond, conscious that they are dreadfully dull—being loqua- 
f near health) is often bgt in opinion ;’ and that he who believes|cious without liveliness, proud without dignity, and 
tothe himself wretched-or ill suffers perhaps more than he who has] without sincerity ; they never forgive those who show that 
ymfort real cause for wretchedness, er who is labouring under dis-|they have made the same discovery, or who occupy public 
an be ease with less acute sensibility to feel his troubles, and nerves|attention,of which they are jealous. An Englishman rarely 
sition subdued by ill health, which prevents his suffering from bo-|condescends to take the trouble of conciliating admiration 
f our dily ills as severely as does the hypochondriac from imaginary |(though he is jealous of esteem), and he as rarely pardons 
tween ones. The :rritability of genius (continued Lord Byron) is|those who have succeeded in attaining it. They are jealous,” 
good- nothing more or less than a delicacy of organisation, which|continued Byron, “ of popularity of every sort, and not only 
itiate, gives a susceptibility to impressions to which coarser minds|depreciate the talents that obtain it, whatever they may be, 
With are never subject, and cultivation and refinement but increase | but the person who possesses them. I have seen in London, 
ron }) it, until the unhappy victim becomes a prey to mental hypo-|in one of the circles the most récherche, a literary man a la 
of na- chondriasm.” mode universally attacked by the élite of the party, who were 
ently Byron furnished a melancholy illustration of the fate of ge-|damning his merits with faint praise, and drawing his defects 
with- nius; and while he dwelt on the diseases to which it is sub-|into notice, until some other candidate for approbation as a 
nm us: ject, I looked at his fine features, already marked by prema-|conversationist, a singer, or even a dancer, was named, when 
ture age, and his face “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of|all fell upon him—proving that a superiority of tongue, voice, 
ing as thought,” and stamped with decay, until I felt that his was no|or heel was as little to be pardoned as genius or talent, I 
‘could hypothetical statement. Alas !— have known people,” continued Byron, “ talk of the highest 
ded in Nobl , efforts of genius as if they had been within the reach of each 
ire.” Sink “tunel per —_— of the common-place individuals of the circle; and comment 
Dug is That, with the aaietin of a oe sins: Qetinias on the acute reasonings of some bagician as if they could have 
ritable Is bent downto the duct 8 g% made the same deductions from the same premises, though 
st and ‘ ignorant of the most simple syllogism, Their very ignorance 
heart, “Do you know Mackintosh? (asked Lord Byron)—his is a|of the subjects on which they pronounce is perhaps the cause of 
.ers of mind of powerful calibre. Madame de Staél used to extol|the fearless decisions they give, for, knowing nought, they think 
o, and him to the skies, and was perfectly sincere in her admiration|everything easy: but this impertinence,” continued Byron, 
ure in . of him, which was not the case with all whom she praised. |“ is difficult to be borne by those who know ‘how painful ’tis 
ictato- ; Mackintosh also praised her: but his is a mind that, as Moore |io climb,’ and who having, by labour, gained some one of the 
propre writes, ‘ rather loves to praise than blame,’ for with a judg-|eminences in literature—which, alas! as we all know, are 
t(said ment so comprehensive, a knowledge so general, and a criti-|but as mole-hills compared to the acclivity they aim at as- 
:dmit- cal acumen rarely to be met with, his sentences are never|cending—are the more deeply impressed with the difficulties 
acqui- severe. He is a powerful writer and speaker; there is an|that they have yet to surmount. I have never et been satis- 
Lined ; % earnestness and vigour in his style, and a force and purity in|fied with any one of my own productions; | cannot read 
prime al his language, equally free from inflation and loquacity. Lord|them over without detecting a thousand faults; but when I 
as and Erskine is, I know, a friend of yours (continued Byron,) and a|read critiques upon them by those who could not have written 
> been most gifted person he is. The Scotch are certainly very su-|them, I lose my patience. ~_ , 
 influ- rior people; with intellects naturally more acute than the| “ There is an old and stupid song,” said Byron, “ tlit says 
nglish, they are better educated and make better men of|—‘ Friendship with woman is sister to love." There is some 
happy ‘ business. Erskine is full of imagination, and in this he re-|truth in this; for let a maa form a friendship with a woman, 
nplate sembles your countrymen, the Irish, more than the Scotch.|even though she be no longer young or handsome, there is a 
m suf- The Irish would make better poets, and the Scotch philoso-|softness and tenderness attached to it that no male friendship 
uncer- phers ; but this excess of imagination gives a redundancy to|can know. A proof of this is, that Lady M » who might 
le than the writings and speeches of the Irish that I object to: they|have been my mother, excited an interest in my feelings that 
reflec- come down on one with similes, tropes, and metaphors, a su-|few young women have been able to awaken. She was a 
lieve perabundance of riches that makes one long for a little plain|charming person—a sort of modern Aspasia, uniting the ener- 
refuge matter of fact. An Irishman, of course I mean a clever one,|gy of a man’s mind with the delicacy and tenderness of a wo- 
ry are (continued Byron,) educated in Scotland, would be per-|man’s. She wrote and spoke admirably, because she felt ad- 
in the fection, for the Scots professors would prune down the over-|mirably. Envy, malice, hatred, or uncharitableness, found no 
nance luxuriant shoots of his imagination, and strengthen his reason-|place in her feelings. She had all of ilosophy, save its 
when ing powers. I hope you are not very much offended with me|moroseness, and all of nature, save its efects and general 
ntrast for this critique on your countrymen (continued Byron) ; but, | faiblesse ; or if some portion of Saiblesse attached to her, it 
nd.me, en revanche, I give you carte blanche to attack mine, as much|only served to render her more forbearing to the errors of 
3; for, as you please, and will join in your strictures to the utmost|others. I have often thought, that, with a little more youth, 
ng in extent to which you wish to go. Lord Erskine is, or was,|Lady M might have turned my head, at all events she 
felt no (said Byron,)—for I suppose age has not improved him more joften turned my heart, by bringing me back to mild feelings, 
wult, or than it generally does people,—the most brilliant person ima-|when the demon passion was strong within me. Her mind 
en the ginable ;—quick, vivacious, and sparkling, he spoke so well|and heart were as fresh as if only sixteen summers had flown 
on by that I never felt tired of listening to him, even when he aban-|over her, instead of four times that number: and the mind 
nd one doned himself to that subject of which all his other friends|and heart always leave external marks of their state of health. 
fo pass and acquaintances expressed the:nselves so fatigued—self.|Goodness is the best cosmetic that has yet been discovered, 
ife we His som was remarkable, but there was a bonhommie in it|for I am of opinion that, not according to our friend Moore— 
that showed he had a better opinion of mankind than they de- As the shining casket’s worn 
ked on served; for it implied a belief that his listeners could be inte- The gem within will tarnish too,— 
xd, the rested in what concerned him, whom they professed to like. ‘ ‘ 
worm He was deceived in this (continued Byron), as are all who|but, au contraire, the decay of the gem will tarnish the cas- 
health have a favourable opinion of their fellow-men: in society all|ket—the sword will wear away the scabbard. Then how 
ind the and each are occupied with self, and can rarely pardon any |rare is it to see age give its ex rience without its hardness 
as it is one who presumes to draw their attention to other subjects for|of heart! and this was Lady M——’s case. She was a cap- 
m any length of time. Erskine had been a great man, and he|tivating creature, malgré her eleven or twelve lustres, and I 
all the knew it; and in talking so continually of self, imagined that|shall always love her. , 
one of he was but the echo of fame. All his talents, wit, and bril-| “Did you know William Spencer, the Poet of Society, as 
liancy were insufficient to excuse this weakness in the opinion |they used to call him?” said Byron. “His was really what 
rld had of his friends; and I have seen bores, acknowledged bores, |your countrymen call an elegant mind, polished, grace 1, and 
buman turn from this clever man, with every symptom of ennui,|sentimental, with just enough gaiety to prevent his being 
riasm:: when he has been reciting an interesting anecdote, merely |lachrymose, and enough sentiment to port his being too 
ones, use he was the principal actor in it. anacreontic. ‘There was a great deal of genuine fun in Spen- 
> ane- “This fastidiousness of the English,” continued Byron, |cer’s conversation, as well as a got dea! of refined sentiment 
i if the “and habit of pronouncing people bores, often impose on|in his verses. I liked both, for both were perfectly aristocra- 
In, any . Strangers and eg people, who conceive that it arises from|tic in their way ; neither one nor the other was calculated to 
PART 11.—no, 50. 70 
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lease the canaille, which made me like them all the better. 
England was, after all I may say against it, very delightful in 
my day; that is to say, there were some six or seven very 
delightful people among the hundred common-place that one 
saw every day,—seven stars, the pleiades, visible when all 
others had hid their diminished heads; and look where we 
may, where can we find so many stars united elsewhere? 
Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Spencer, as poets; and how many 
conversationists to be added to the galaxy of stars,—one set 
irradiating our libraries of a morning, and the other illumi- 
nating our dining-rooms of an evening! All this was, and 
would be, very delightful, could you have confined the stars 
within their own planets; but, alas! they were given to wan- 
der into other spheres, and often set in the arctic circles, the 
frozen zones of nobility. I often thought at that time,” con- 
tinued Byron, “ that England had reached the pinnacle,—that 
point where, as no advance can be made, a nation must retro- 
grade,—and I don’t think I was wrong. Our army had 
arrived at a state of perfection before unknown ; Wellington’s 
star was in the ascendant, and all others paled before its 
influence. We had Grey, Grenville, Wellesley, and Holland 
in the House of Peers, and Sheridan, Canning, Burdett, and 
Tierney in the Commons. In society we were rich in poets, 
then injtheir zenith, now alas! fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf; and in wits of whom one did not speak in the past tense. 
Of these, those whom the destroyer Time has not cut off he 
has mutilated; the wine of their lives has turned sour,—and 
lost its body, and who is there to supply their places? The 
march of intellect has been preceded by pioneers, who have 
levelled all the eminences of distinction, and reduced all to 
the level of decent mediocrity. 

“It is said that as people grow old they magnify the supe- 
riority of past times, and detract from the advantages of the 
present: this is natural enough; for admitting that the ad- 
vantages were equal, we view them through a different me- 
dium,—the sight, like all the other senses, loses its fine per- 
ceptions, and nought looks as bright through the dim ob- 
jects of age as through the bright ones of youth ; but as I have 
only reached the respectable point of middle age,” continued 
Byron, “ I cannot attribute my opinion of the falling off of the 
present men to my senility; and I really see or hear of no 
young gnen, either in the literary or political fields of London, 
who promise to supply the places of the men of my time—no 
successional crop to replace the passing or the past.” I told 
Byron that the march of intellect had rendered the spread of 
knowledge so general, that young men abstained from writing, 
or at least from publishing, until they. thought they had pro- 
duced something likely to obtain attention, which was now 
much more difficult to be obtained than formerly, as people 

rew more fastidious every day. He would not agree to this, 
Bat maintained that mediocrity was the distinguishing feature 
of the present times, and that we should see no more men 
like those of his day. To hear Byron talk of himself, one 
would suppose that instead of thirty-six he was sixty years 
old: there is no affectation in this, as he says he feels al] the 
languor and exhaustion of age. aie 
yron always talks in terms of high admiration of Mr. Can- 
ning; says he is a man of superior abilities, brilliant fancy, 
cultivated mind, and the most effective eloquence; and adds, 
that Canning only wanted to be born to a good estate to have 
made a great statesman. “Fortune,” continued Byron, 
“ would have saved him from tergiversation, the bare suspi- 
cion of which is destructive to the confidence a statesman 
ought to inspire. As it is,” said he, ‘va Canning is brilliant 
but not great, with all the elements in him that constitute 
greatness.” \ 

Talking of Lord ———, Byron observed, that his success 
in life was a proof of the weight that fortune gave a man, and 
his popularity a certain sign of his mediocrity: “the first,” 
said Byron, “ puts him out of the possibility of being suspected 
of mercenary motives; and the second precludes envy; yet 
you hear him praised at every side for his independence !— 
and a great merit it is traly,” said he, “im a man who has 
high rank and large fortune,—what can he want, and where 
could be the temptation to barter his principles, since he 
already has all that people seek in such a traffic? No, I see 
no merit in Lord *s independence; give me the man 
who is poor and untitled, with talents to excite temptation, 
and honesty to resist it, and I will give him credit for inde- 

nce of principle, because he deserves it. People,” con- 
tinued Byron, “ talk to you of Lord ———’s high character, 
—in what does it sonnet bo he being ia How+ said, 
fortune and ran on e power of temptation,— 
en even temper, thes to a cool head and a colder 
heart !—and a mediocrity of talents that insures his being 








‘content to live in decencies for ever,’ while it exempts him 
from exciting envy or jealousy, the followers of excellence.” 

Byron continually reverts to Sir Walter Scott, and always 
in terms of admiration for his genius, and affection for his 
good qualities; he says that-he never gets up from the pe- 
rusal of one of his works, without finding himself in a better 
disposition; and that he generally reads his novels three 
times. “I find such a just mode of thinking,” said Byron, 
“ that I could fill volumes with detached thoughts from Scott, 
all, and each, full of truth and beauty. Then how good are 
his definitions! Do you remember, in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
where he says, ‘Presence of mind is courage. Real valour 
consists, not in being insensible to danger, but in being prompt 
to confront and disarm it.’ How true is this, and what an 
admirable distinction between moral and physical courage !” 

I complimented him on his memory, and he added :—* My 
memory is very retentive, but the passage I repeated I read 
this morning for the third time. How applicable to Scott’s 
works is the observation made by Madame du Deffand on 
Richardson’s Novels, in one of her letters to Voltaire: ‘La 
morale y est en action, et n’a jamais été traitée d’une maniére 
plus interessante. On meurt d’envie d’étre parfait aprés cette 
lecture, et l’on croit que rien n’est si aisé.’ I think,” conti- 
nued Byron, after a pause, “that Scott is the only very sue- 
cessful genius that could be cited as being as generally be- 
loved as a man, as he is admired as an author; and, I must 
add, he deserves it, for he is so thoroughly good-natured, sin- 
cere, and honest, that he disarms the envy and jealousy his 
extraordinary genius must excite. I hope to meet Scott once 
more before I die; for, worn out as are my affections, he still 
retains a strong hold for them.” 

There was something highly gratifying to the feelings in 
witnessing the warmth and cordiality that Byron’s counte- 
nance and manner displayed when talking of Sir W. Scott; 
it proved how capable he was of entertaining friendship,—a 
sentiment of which he so frequently professed to doubt the 
existence: but in this, as on many other points, he never did 
himself justice ; and the turn for ridicule and satire implanted 
in his nature led him to indulge in observations in which his 
real feelings had no share. Circumstances had rendered 
Byron suspicious; he was apt to attribute every mark of in- 
terest or good-will shown to him as emanating from vanity, 
that sought gratification by a contact with his poetical cele- 
brity ; this encouraged his predilection for hoaxing, ridiculing, 
and doubting friends and friendship. But as Sir W. Scott’s 
own well-earned celebrity put the possibility of such a motive 
out of the question, Byron yielded to the sentiment of friend- 
ship in all its force for him, and never named him but with 
praise and affection. Byron’s was a proud mind, that resisted 
correction, but that might easily be led by kindness; his 
errors had been so severely punished, that he became reckless 
and misanthropic, to avenge the injustice he had experienced ; 
and, as misanthropy was > to his nature, its partial in- 
dulgence produced the painful state of being continually at 
war with his better feelings, and of rendering him dissatisfied 
with himself and others. 

Talking of the effects that ingratitude and disappointments 
produced on the character of the individual who experienced 
them, Byron said, “that they invariably soured the nature of 
the person, who, when reduced to this state of acidity, was 
decried as a cynical, ill-natured brute. People wonder,” con- 
tinued he, “ that a man is sour who has been feeding on acids 
all his life. The extremes of adversity and prosperity produce 
the same effects; they harden the heart, and enervate the 
mind; they render a person so selfish, that, occupied solely 
with his own pains or pleasures, he ceases to feel for others; 
hence, as sweets turn to acids as well as sours, excessive 
prosperity may produce the same consequences as adversity.” 

His was a nature to be bettered by prosperity, and to be 
rendered obstinate by adversity. He invoked Stoicism to re- 
sist injustice, but its shield repelled not a single blow aimed 
at his peace, while its appearance deprived him of the sym- 
pathy for which his heart yearned. Let those, who would 
udge with severity the errors of this wayward child of genius, 
{ook back at his days of infancy and youth, and ask themselves 
whether, under such unfavourable auspices, they could have 
escaped the defects that tarnish the lustre of his fame,-—de- 
fects rendered more obvious by the brightness they partially 
obscured, and which, without that brightness, had perhaps 
never been observed. ; 

An eagle confined in a cage could not have been more dis- 
placed than was Byron in the artificial and conventional so- 
ciety that disgusted him with the world; like that daring 
bird, he could fearlessly soar high, and contemplate the sun, 





but he was unfit for the busy haunts of men; and he, whose 
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's him enius could people a desert, pined in the solitude of crowds. |person, and pronounced him a mimic who ought to be consi- 
ice.” The people he saw resembled not the creatures his fancy had |dered an accurate and philosophic observer of human nature, 
lways formed, and, with a heart yearning towards his fellow-men, | blessed with the rare talent of intuitively identifying himself 
or his ride and a false estimate of mankind repelled him from seek-| with the minds of others. But, to return to Sir William 
1@ pe- ing their sympathy, though it deprived them not of his, as not| Drummond,” continued Byron, “he has escaped all the de- 
better all his assumed Stoicism could subdue the kind feelings that | fects of* translators, and his Persius resembles the original as 
three spontaneously showed themselves when the misfortunes of|nearly in feeling and sentiment as two languages so dissimilar 
Byron, others were named. Byron warred only with the vices and fol-|in idiom will admit. Translations almost always disappoint 
Scott, lies of his species; and if he had a bitter jest and biting sarcasm|me; I must, however, except Pope’s ‘Homer,’ which has 
od are for these, he had pity and forbearance for affliction, even|more of the spirit of Homer than all the other translations put 
Peak,’ though deserved, and forgot the cause in the effect. Misfor-|together, and the Teian bard himself might have been proud 
valour tune was sacred in his eyes, and seemed to be the last link of|of the beautiful odes which the Irish Anacreon has given us. 
rompt the chain that connected him with his fellow-men. I remem- “Of the wits about town, I think,” said Byron, “that 
hat an ber hearing a person in his presence revert to the unhappi-|George Colman was one of the most agreeable; he was tou- 
ge!” ness of an individual known to all the party present, and,|jours prét, and after two or three glasses of champagne, the 
-* My having instanced some proofs of the unhappimess, observe, that | quicksilver of his wit mounted to beau fixe. Colman hasa 
I read the person was not to be pitied, for he had brought it on him-| good deal of tact; he feels that convivial hours were meant 
Scott’s self by misconduct. I shall never forget the expression of|for enjoyment, and understands society so well, that he never 
ind on Byron’s face ; it glowed with indignation, and, turning to the |obtrudes any private feeling, except hilarity, into it. His 
: ‘La person who had excited it, he said, “If, as you say, this heavy | jokes are all good, and readable, and flow without effort, like 
aniére misfortune has been caused by *s misconduct, then is he|the champagne that often gives birth to them, sparkle after 
3 cette doubly to be pitied, for he has the reproaches of conscience to|sparkle, and brilliant to the last. Then one is sure of Col- 
conti- embitter his draught. Those who have lost what is consi-}man,” continued Byron, “ which is a great comfort; for to be 
y suc- dered the right to pity in losing reputation and self-respect, |made to cry when one had made up one’s mind to laugh, is a 
lly be- are the persons who stand most in need of commiseration ; |triste affair. I remember that this was the great drawback 
must and yet the charitable feelings of the over-moral would deny | with Sheridan ; a little wine made him melancholy, and his 
d, sin- them this boon; reserving it for those on whom undeserved |melancholy was contagious; for who could bear to see the 
isy his misfortunes fall, and who have that within which renders pify | wizard, who could at will command smiles or tears, yield to 
t once superfluous, have also respect to supply its place. Nothing|the latter without sharing them, though one wished that the 
1e still so completely serves to demoralize a man as the certainty|exhibition had been less public? My feelings were never 
that he has lost the sympathy of his fellow-creatures; it breaks|more excited than while writing the Monody on Sheridan,— 
ngs in the last tie that binds him to humanity, and renders himjevery word that I wrote came direct from the heart. Poor 
ounte- reckless and irreclaimable. This,” continued Byron, “is my|Sherry! what a noble mind was in him overthrown 
Scott ; moral; and this it is that makes me pity the guilty and re-|verty! and to see the men with-whom he had his life, 
1ip,—a spect the unfortunate.” the dark souls whem his genius illumined, rolling in wealth, 
bt the While he spoke, the earnestness of his manner, and the|the Sybarites whose slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have 
yer did increased colour and animation of his countenance, bore evi-|disturbed, leaving him to die on the pallet of poverty, his last 
lanted dent marks of the sincerity of the sentiments he uttered: it)moments disturbed by the myrmidons of the law. Oh! it was 
ich his .} ~ was at such moments that his native goodness burst forth,|enough to disgust one with human nature, but above all with 
ndered and pages of misanthropic sarcasms could not efface the im-|the nature of those who, professing liberality, were s0 little 
of in- pression they left behind, though he often endeavoured to de-|acquainted with its twin-sister generosity. 
vanity, stroy such impressions by pleasantries against himself. ‘“‘T have seen poor Sheridan weep, and good cause had he,” 
1 cele- “When you go to Naples you must make acquaintance |continued Byron. “ Placed by his transcendent talents in an 
culing, with Sir William Drummond,” said Byron, “for he is cer-|elevated sphere, without the means of supporting the neces- 
Scott’s tainly one of the most erudite men, and admirable philosophers |sary appearance, to how many humiliations must his fine mind 
motive now living. He has all the wit of Voltaire, with a profundity | have submitted, ere he had arrived at the state in which I 
friend- that seldom appertains to wit, and writes so forcibly, and|knew him, of reckless jokes to pacify creditors of @ morning, 
it with with such elegance and purity of style, that his works possess|and alternate smiles and tears of an evening, round the boards 
esisted a peculiar charm. Have you read his ‘ Academical Questions?’ | where ostentatious dulness called in his aid to give a zest to 
ss; his if not, get them directly, and I think you will agrce with me,|the wine that often maddened him, but could not thaw the 
eckless that the preface to that work alone would prove Sir William | frozen current of their blood. Moore’s Monody on Sheridan,” 
enced ; Drummond an admirable writer. He concludes it by the fol-|continued Byron, “ was a fine burst of generous indignation, 
tial in- lowing sentence, which I think one of the best in our lan-jand is one of the most powerful of his compositions. It was 
ally at guage :—*‘ Prejudice may be trusted to guard the outworks/as daring as my ‘ Avatar,’ which was bold enough, and, God 
atisfied or a short space of time, while Reason slumbers in the cita-|knows, true enough, but I have never repented it. Your 
del; but if the latter sink into a lethargy, the former will|cquntrymen behaved dreadfully on that occasion; despair 
tments quickly erect a standard for herself. Philosophy, wisdom, |may support the chains of tyranny, but it is only baseness that 
‘ienced and liberty, support each other: he who will not reason is a|can sing and dance in them, as did the Irish on the ——’s 
ture of bigot ; he who cannot is a fool; and he who dares not is a/visit. But I see you would prefer another subject, so let us 
ty, was slave.’ Is not the passage admirable?” continued Byron; /talk of something else, though this cannot be a humiliating 
.” con- “ how few could have written it, and yet how few read Drum-|one to you personally, as I know your husband did not make 
n acids mond’s works! they are too good to be popular. His ‘Odin’|one among the rabble at that Saturnalia. 
roduce z is really a fine poem, and has some passages that are beauti-| “ The Irish are strange people,” continued Byron, “at one 
ite the ful, but it is so little read that it may be said to have dropped |moment overpowered with sadness, and the next elevated to 
solely still-born from the press, a mortifying proof of the bad taste of|joy; impressionable as heated wax, and like it changing each 
others ; the age. His translation of Persius is not only very literal,|time that it is warmed. The dolphin, when shone upon by 
cessive but preserves much of the spirit of the original; a merit that,|the sun, changes not its hues more frequently than do your 
arsity.” Jet me tell you, is very rare at present, when translations|mobile countrymen, and this want of stability will leave them 
1 to have about as much of the spirit of the original as champagne] long what centuries have found them—slaves. I liked them 
n to re- diluted with three parts of water may be supposed to retain| before the degradation of 1822, but the dance in chains dis- 
- aimed of the pure and sparkling wine. Translations, for the most|gusted me. What would Grattan and Curran have thought 
e sym- part, resemble imitations, where the marked defects are ex-|of it? and Moore, why struck he not the harp of Erin to 
. would aggerated, and the beauties passed over, always excepting|awaken the slumbering souls of his supine countrymen ?” 
genius, the imitations of Mathews,” continued Byron, “ who seems to 
nselves have continuous chords in his mind, that vibrate to those in 
id have the minds of others, as he gives not only the look, tones, and PART. THE SECOND. 
e,-—de- manners of the persons he personifies, but the very train of 
artially thinking, and the expressions they indulge in; and, strange| To those who only know Byron as an author, it would be 
perhaps to say, this modern Proteus succeeds best when the imitated | difficult, if not impossible, to convey a just impression of him 
is a person of genius, or great talent, as he seems to identify|asa man. In him the elements of good and evil were so 
ore dis- himself with him. His imitation of Curran can hardly be so|strongly mixed, that an error could not be detected that was 
mal so- called—it is a continuation, and is inimitable. I remember|not allied to some good quality; and his fine qualities, and 
daring Sir Walter Scott’s observing, that Mathews’ imitations were|they were many, could hardly be separated from the faults - 
he sun, of the mind, to those who had the key; but as the majority |that sullied them. In bestowing on Byron a genius as versa- 
. whose had it not, they were contented with admiring those of the|tile as it was brilliant and powerful, Nature had not denied 
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him warmth of heart, and the kind affections that beget, while 
they are formed to repay friendship; but a false beau idéal 
that he had created for himself, and a wish of exciting won- 
der, led him into a line of conduct calculated to lower him in 
the estimation of superficial observers, who judge from ap- 
pearances, while those who had opportunities of observing him 
more nearly, and who made allowance for his besetting sin, 
(the assumption of vices and errors, that he either had not, or 
exaggerated the appearance of,) found in him more to admire 
than censure, and to pity than condemn. In his severest 
satires, however much of malice there might be in the expres- 
sion, there was little in the feeling that. dictated them ; they 
came from the imagination and not from the heart, for ina 
few minutes after he had unveiled the errors of some friend 
or acquaintance, he would call attention to some of their good 
qualities with as much apparent pleasure as he had dwelt on 
their defects. A nearly daily intercourse of ten weeks with 
Byron left the impression on my mind, that if an extraordinary 
quickness of perception prevented his passing over the errors 
of those with whom he came in contact, and a natural incon- 
tinence of speech betrayed him into an exposure of them, a 
candour and good-nature, quite as remarkable, often led him 
to enumerate their virtues, and to draw attention to them. 
It may be supposed, that with such powerful talents, there 
was less excuse for the attacks he was in the habit of making 
on his friends and acquaintances ; but those very talents were 
the cause; they suggested a thousand lively and piquant 
images to his fancy, relative to the defects of those with whom 
he associated ; and he had not self-cominand sufficient to re- 
press the sallies that he knew must show at once his discrimi- 
nation and talents for ridicule, and amuse his hearers, how- 
ever they might betray a want of good-nature and sincerity. 
There was no premeditated malignity in Byron’s nature; 
though constantly in the habit of exposing the follies and 
vanity of his friends, I never heard him blacken their reputa- 
tions, and I never felt an unfavourable impression from any of 
the censures he bestowed, because | saw they were aimed at 
follies, and not character. He used frequently to say that 
le hated him more for exposing their follies than if he 
od attacked their moral characters, adding, “ Such is the 
vanity of human nature, that men would prefer being defamed 
to being ridiculed, and would much sooner pardon the first 
than the second. There is much more folly than vice in the 
world,” said Byron. “The appearance of the latter is often 
assumed by the dictates of the former, and people pass for 
being vicious who are only foolish. I have seen such exam- 
ples,” continued he, “ of this in the world, that it makes one 
rather incredulous as to the extent of actual vice; but I can 
believe anything of the capabilities of vanity and folly, having 
witnessed to what length they can go. I have seen women 
compromise their honour (in appearance only) for the triumph 
(and a hopeful one) of rivalling some contemporary belle ; and 
men sacrifice theirs, in reality, by false boastings for the gra- 
tification of vanity. All, all is vanity and vexation of spirit,” 
added he; “ the first being the legitimate parent of the se- 
cond, an offspring that, school it how you will, is sure to turn 
out a curse to its parent.” ¢ 
“ Lord Blessington has. been talking to me about Mr. Galt,” 
said Lord Byron, “and tells me much good of him. I am 
pleased at finding he is as amiable a man as his recent works 
rove him to be a clever and intelligent author. When I 
new Galt, years ago, I was not ina frame of mind to form 
an impartial opinion of him; his mildness and equanimity 
struck me even then; but, to say the truth, his manner had 
not deference enough for my then aristocratical taste, and 
finding I could not awe him into a respect sufficiently pro- 
found for my sublime self, either as a peer or an author, I felt 
a little grudge towards him that has now completely worn 
off.. There is a quaint humour and observance of character 
in his novels that interest me very much, and when he chooses 
to be pathetic he fools one to his bent, for Iassure you the 
*Entail’ beguiled me of some portion of munry humours, 
yclept tears, ‘albeit unused to the melting . What I 
admire particularly in Galt’s works,” continued Byron, “ is, 
that with a perfect knowledge of human nature and its frail- 
ties and legerdemain tricks, he shows a tenderness of heart 
which convinces one that his is in the right place, and he has 
a sly caustic humour that is very amusing. All that Lord 
Blessington has been telling me of Galt has made me reflect 
on the striking difference between his (Lord B.’s) nature and 
my own. I an excellent opportunity of judging Galt, 
being shut up on board ship with him for some days; and 
I saw he was mild, equal, and sensible, I took no pains 
to cultivate his acquaintance further than I should with any 
common-place person, which he was not; and Lord Blessing- 





ton in London, with a numerous acquaintance, and ‘all appli- 
ances to boot,’ for choosing and selecting, has found so much 
to like in Galt malgré the difference of their politics, that his 
liking has grown into friendship. 

“1 must say that I never saw the milk of human kindness 
overflow in any nature to so great a degree, as in Lord Bles- 
sington’s,” continued Byron. “I used, before I knew him 
well, to think that Shelley was the most amiable person I 
ever knew, but I now think that Lord B. bears off the palm, 
for he has been assailed by all the temptations that so few can 
resist, those of unvarying prosperity, and has passed the ordeal 
victoriously,—a triumphant proof of the extraordinary good- 
ness of his nature, while poor Shelley had been tried in the 
school of adversity only, which is not such a corrupter as is 
that of prosperity. If Lord B. has not the power, Midas-like, 
of turning whatever he touches into gold,” continued Byron, 
“he has at Jeast that of turning all into good. I, alas! detect 
only the evil qualities of those that approach me, while he 
discovers the amiable. It appears to me, that the extreme 
excellence of his own disposition prevents his attributing evil 
to others ; I do assure you,” continued Byron, “I have thought 
better of mankind since I have known him intimately.” The 
earnestness of Byron’s manner convinced me that he spoke 
his real sentiments relative to Lord B., and that his commen- 
dations were not uttered with a view of gratifying me, but 
flowed spontaneously in the honest warmth of the moment. 
A long, daily and hourly knowledge of the person he praised, 
has enabled me to judge of the justice of the commendation, 
and Byron never spoke more truly than when he pronounced 
Lord B.’s a faultless nature. hile he was speaking, he 
continually looked back, for fear that the person of whom he 
spoke should overhear his remarks, as he was riding behind, 
at a little distance from us. 

“Is Lady as restless and indefatigable as ever? 
(asked Byron.)—She is an extraordinary woman, and the 
most thorough-paced manceuvrer I ever met with; she can- 
not make or accept an invitation, or perform any of the com- 
mon courtesies of life, without manceuvring, and has always 
some plan in agitation, to which all her acquaintance are 
made subservient. This is so evident, that she never ap- 
proached me that I did not expect her to levy contributions 
on my muse, the only dis ble property I possessed ; and I 
was as surprised as grateful at finding it was not pressed into 
the service for compassing some job, or accomplishing some 
mischief. Then she passes for being clever, when she is only 
cunning ; her life has been passed in giving the best proof of 
want of cleverness, that of intriguing to carry points not 
worth intriguing for, and that must have occurred in the na- 
tural course of events without any manceuvring on her part. 
Cleverness and cunning are incompatible—I never saw them 
united ; the latter is the resource of the weak, and is only 
natural to them: children and fools are always cunning, but 
clever people never. The world, or rather the persons who 
compose it, are so indolent, that when they see great personal 
activity, joined to indefatigable and unshrinking exertion of 
tongue, they conclude that such effects must proceed from 
adequate causes, never reflecting that real cleverness requires 
not such aids ; but few people take the trouble of analyzing 
the actions or motives of others, and least of all when such 
others have no envy-stirring attractions. On this account 
Lady ’s manoeuvres are set down to cleverness; but when 
she was young and pretty they were less favourably judged. 
Women of a certain age (continued Byron) are for the most 
part bores or méchantes. I have known some delightful ex- 
ceptions, but on consideration they were past the certain age, 
and were no longer, like the coffin of Mahomet hovering be- 
tween heaven and earth, that is to say, floating between ma- 
turity and age, but had fixed their persons on the unpretending 
easy chairs of vieillesse, and their thoughts neither on war 
nor conquest, except the conquest of self. Age is beautiful 
when no attempt is made to modernize it. Who can look at 
the interesting remains of loveliness without some of the same 
tender feelings of melancholy with which we regard a fine 
ruin! Both mark the triumph of the mighty conqueror Time ; 
and whether we examine the eyes, the windows of the soul, 
through which love and hope once sparkled, now dim and lan- 
guid, showing only resignation, or the ruined casements of 
the abbey or castle through which blazed the light of tapers, 
and the smoke of incense offered to the Deity, the feelings 
excited are much the same, and we approach both with reve- 
rence,—always (interrupted Byron) provided that the old 
beauty is not a specimen of the florid Gothic,—by which I mean 
restored, paint and varnished,—and that the abbey or castle 
is not whitewashed; both, under such circumstances, produce 
thesame effect on me, and all reverence is lost; but [do seriously 
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admire age when it is not ashamed to let itself be seen, and 
look on it as something sanctified and holy, having passed 
through the fire of its passions, and being on the verge of the 


ve. 
onl once (said Byron) found it necessary to call up all that 

d be said in favour of matured beauty, when my heart be- 
came captive to a donna of forty-six, who certainly excited as 
lively a passion in my breast as ever it has known; and even 
now the autumnal charms of Lady are remembered by 
me with more than admiration. She resembled a landscape 
by Claude Lorraine, with a setting sun, her beauties enhanced 
by the knowledge that they were shedding their last dying 
beams, which threw a radiance around. A woman (continued 
Byron) is only grateful for her first and last conquest. The 
first of poor dear Lady ——’s was achieved before I entered 
on this world of care, but the last I do flatter myself was re- 
served for me, and a bonne bouche it was.” 

I told Byron that his poetical sentiments of the attractions 
of matured beauty had, at the moment, suggested four lines 
to me; which he begged me to repeat, and he laughed not a 
little when I recited the following lines to him :— 





Oh! talk not to me of the charms of youth’s dimples, 
There’s surely more sentiment center’d in wrinkles. 
They’re the triumphs of time that mark beauty’s decay, 
Telling tales of years past, and the few left to stay. 


“T never spent an hour with Moore (said Byron) without 
being ready to apply to him the expression attributed to Aris- 
tophanes, ‘ You have spoken roses ;’ his thoughts and expres- 
sions have all the beauty and freshness of those flowers, but 
the piquancy of his wit, and the readiness of his repartees, 
prevent one’s ear being cloyed by too much sweets, and one 
cannot ‘ die of a rose in aromatic pain’ with Moore, though he 
does speak roses, there is such an endless variety in his con- 
versation. Moore is the only poet I know (continued Byron) 
whose conversation equals his writings ; he comes into society 
with a mind as fresh and buoyant as if he had not expended 
such a multiplicity of thoughts on paper; and leaves behind 
him an impression that he possesses an inexhaustible mine 
equally brilliant as the specimens he has given us. Will 
you, after this frank confession of my opinion of your country- 
man, ever accuse me of injustice again? You see I can ren- 
der justice when I am not forced into its opposite extreme by 
hearing people overpraised, which aiways awakes the sleep- 
ing devil in my nature, as witness the desperate attack I gave 
your friend Lord —— the other day, merely because you all 
wanted to make me believe he was a model, which he is not; 
though I admit he is not all or half that which I accused him 
of being. Had you dispraised, probably I should have de- 
fended him.” 

“T will give you some stanzas I wrote yesterday (said By- 
ron ;) they are as simple as even Wordsworth himself could 
write, and would do for music.” 

The following are the lines :— 


To 





But once I dared to lift my eyes— 
To lift my eyes to thee ; 

And since that day, beneath the skies, 
No other sight they sce, 


In vain sleep shuts them in the night— 
The night grows day to me; 
Presenting idly to my sight 
What still a dream must be. 


A fatal dream—for many a bar 

Divides thy fate from mine; a 
And still my passions wake and war, 

But peace be still with thine. 


* No one writes songs like Moore (said Byron.) Senti- 


part; and, if you listen with candour, you must allow I was 
more sinned against than sinning.” 

The curious history that followed this preface is not in- 
tended for the public eye, as it contains anecdotes and state- 
ments that are calculated to give pain to several individuals— 
the same feeling that dictates the suppression of this most 
curious episode in Byron’s London life, has led to the suppres- 
sion of many other piquant and amusing disclosures made by 
him, as well as some of the most severe poetical portraits that 
ever were drawn of some of his supposed friends and many of 
his acquaintances, The vigour with which they are sketched 
proves that he entered into hag! fold of the characters of the 
originals, and that he painted them con amore, but he could 
not be accused of being a flattering portrait painter. 

The disclosures made by Byron could never be considered 
confidential, because they were always at the service of the 
first listener who fell in his way, and who happened to know 
anything of the parties he talked of. They were not confided 
with any injunction to secrecy, but were indiscriminately 
made to his chance companions,—nay, he often declared his 
decided intention of writing copious notes to the Life he had 
iven to his friend Moore, in which the whole truth should be 
eclared of, for, and against, himself and others. 

Talking of this gift to Mr. Moore, he asked me if it had 
made a great sensation in London, and whether people were 
not greatly alarmed at the thoughts of being shown up in it? 
He seemed much pleased in anticipating the panic it would 
occasion, naming all the persons who would be most alarmed. 
I told him that he had rendered the most essential service 
to the cause of morality by his confessions, as a dread of 
similar disclosures would operate in putting people on their 
pune in reposing dangerous confidence in men, than all the 

omilies that ever were written; and that people would in 
future be warned by the phrase of “ beware of being By- 
roned,” instead of the old cautions used in past times. “ This 
(continued I) is asad antithesis to your motto of Crede By- 
ron.” He appeared vexed at my observations, and it struck 
me that he seemed uneasy and out of humour for the next 
half-hour of our ride. I told him that his gift to Moore had 
suggested to me the following lines :— , 


The ancients were famed for their friendship we're told, 
Witness Damon and Pythias, and others of old; 

But, Byron, *twas thine friendship’s power to extend, 
Who surrender’d thy Life for the sake of a friend. 


He laughed heartily at the lines, and, in laughing at them, 
recovered his good-humour. 

“T have never,” said Byron, “ succeeded to my satisfaction 
in an epigram ; my attempts have not been happy, and know- 
ing Greck oo I do, and admiring the Greek epigrams, which 
excel all others, it is mortifying that I have not succeeded 
better: but I begin to think that ne demand a peculiar 
talent, and that talent I decidedly have not. One of the best 
in the English language is that of Rogers on ; it has the 
true Greek talent of expressing by implication what is wished 
to be conveyed. 








has no heart they say, but I deny it: 
He has a heart—he gets his speeches by it. 


This is the ne plus ultra of English epigrams.” I told Byron 
that I had copied Rogers’s thought, in two lines on an ac- 
quaintance of mine, as follows :— 


The charming Mary has no mind they say ; 
I prove she has—it changes every day. 


This amused him, and he repeated several a samy very 
clever, but which are too severe to be given in pages. 
The epigrams of Byron are certainly not. equal to his other 
poetry, they are merely clever, and such as any person of 
talent might have written, but who except him, in our day, 
could have written Childe Harold? No one; for admitting 


ment and imagination are joined to the most harmonious ver-|that the same talent exists, (which I am by no means pre- 
sification, and I know no greater treat than to hear him sing|pared to admit) the possessor must have experienced the same 
his own compositions; the powerful expression he gives to|destiny, to have brought it to the same perfection. The 
them, and the pathos of the tones of his voice, tend to produce|reverses that nature and circumstances entailed on Byron 
an effect on my feelings that no other songs, or singer, ever|served but to give a higher polish and a finer temper to his 


could. —— 





used to write pretty songs, and certainly|genius. All that marred the perfectibility of the man, had 


has talent, but I maintain there is more poesy in her prose, at| perfected the poet, and this must have been evident to those 
least more fiction, than is to be ‘net with in a folio of poetry.|who approached him, though it had escaped his own observa- 
You look shocked at what you think my ingratitude towards|tion. Had the choice been left him, I am quite sure he would 
her, but if you knew half the cause I have to dislike her, you|not have hesitated a moment in choosing between the renown 
would not condemn me. You shall however know some parts|of the poet, even at the ov of the happiness of the man, as 


of that serio-comic drama, in which I was forced to play a|he lived much more m 
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e future than in the present, as do 
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all persons of genius. As it was, he felt dissatistied with his 
position, without feeling that it was the whetstone that sharp- 
ened his powers; for with all his affected philosophy, he was 
a philosopher but in theory, and never reduced it to practice. 
One of the strangest anomalies in Byron was the exquisite 
taste displayed in his descriptive poetry, and the total want of 
it that was so visible in his modes of life. Fine scenery 
seemed to produce little effect on his feelings, though his 
descriptions are so glowing, and the elegancies and comforts 
of refined life he appeared to as little understand as value. 
This last did not arise from a contempt of them, as might be 
imagined, but from an ignorance of what constituted them. 
I have seen him apparently delighted with the luxurious in- 
ventions in furniture, equipages, plate, &c. common to all 
persons of a certain station or fortune, and yet after an inquiry 
as to their prices—an inquiry so seldom made by persons of 
his rank, shrink back alarmed at the thought of the expense, 
though there was nothing alarming in it, and congratulate 
himself that he had no such luxuries, or did not require them. 
I should say that a bad and vulgar taste predominated in all] 
Byron’s equipments, whether in dress or in furniture. [ saw 
his bed at Genoa, when I passed through in 1826, and it cer- 
tainly was the most gaudily vulgar thing I ever saw; the 
curtains in the worst taste, and the cornice having his family 
motto of “Crede Byron” surmounted by baronial coronets. 
His carriages and his liveries were in the same bad taste, 
having an affectation of finery, but mesquin in the details, and 
tawdry in the ensemble ; and it was evident that he piqued 
himself on them, by the complacency with which they were 
referred to. These trifles are touched upon, as being cha- 
racteristic of the man, and would have been passed by, as un- 
worthy of notice, had he not shown that they occupied a 
considerable portion of his attention. He has even asked us 
if they were not rich and handsome, and then remarked that 
no wonder they were so, as they cost him a great deal of 
money. At such moments it was difficult to remember that 
one was speaking to the author of Childe Harold. If the poet 
was often forgotten in the levities of the man, the next 
moment some original observation, cutting repartee, or fan- 
ciful simile, reminded one that he who could be ordinary in 
trifles, (the only points of assimilation between him and the 
common herd of men,) was only ordinary when he descended 
to their level; but when once on subjects worthy his atten- 
tion, the great poet shone forth, and they who had felt self- 
complacency at noting the futilites that had lessened the 
distance between him and them, were forced to see the im- 
measurable space which separated them, when he allowed his 
genius to be seen. It is only Byron’s pre-eminence as a poet 
that can give interest to such details as the writer has entered 
into: if they are written without partiality, they are also 
iven in no unfriendly spirit; but his defects are noted with 
the seme feeling with which an astronomer would remark the 
specks that are visible even in the brightest stars, and which 
having examined more minutely than common observers, he 
wishes to give the advantages of his discoveries, though 
the specks he describes have not made him overlook the 
brightness of the luminaries they sullied, but could not ob- 
scure, 
“You know of course, (said Byron,) every one does. 
I hope you don’t like him; water and oil are not more anti- 
pathetic than he and I are to each other. I admit that his 
abilities are great; they are of the very first order; but he 
has that which almost always accompanies great talents, and 
generally proves « counterbalance to them—an overweening 
ambition, which renders him not over nice about the means, 
as long as he attains the end; and this facility will prevent 
his ever being a truly great man, though it may abridge his 
road to what is considered greatness—official dignity. You 
shall see some verses in which I have not spared him, and yet 
I have only said what I believe to be strictly correct. Poets 
are said to succeed best in fiction; but this beens at least I 
always write best when truth inspires me, and my satires, 
which are founded on truth, have more spirit than all my other 
productions, for they were written con amore. My intimacy 
with the family (continued a let me into many. of 
"s secrets, and they did not raise him in my estimation. 
“ One of the few persons in London, whose society served 
to correct my predisposition to misanthropy, was Lord Hol- 
land. There is more benignity, and a greater share of the 
milk of human kindness in his nature than in that of any man 
I know, always excepting Lord B——. Then there is such 
a charm in his manners, his mind is so highly cultivated, his 
conversation so agreeable, and his temper so equal and bland, 
that he never fails to send away his guests content with them- 











heard a difference of opinion about Lurd Holland; and I am 
sure no one could know him without liking him. Lord 
Erskine, in talking to me of Lord Holland, observed, that it 
was his extreme good-nature alone that prevented his — 
as high a political position as his talents entitled him to fill. 
This quality (continued Byron) will never prevent ——’s 
rising in the world; so that his talents will have a fair 
chance. 

“ It is difficult (said Byron) when one detests an author not 
to detest his works. There are some that I dislike so cor- 
dially, that I am aware of my incompetency to give an impar- 
tial opinion of their writings. Southey, par exemple, is one 
of these. When travelling in Italy, he was reported to me 
as having circulated some reports much to my disadvantage, 
and still more to that of two ladies of my acquaintance ; all of 
which, through the kind medium of some good-natured friends, 
were brought to my ears; and I have vowed eternal ven- 
geance against him, and all who uphold him ; which vengeance 
has been poured forth, in phials of wrath, in the shape of epi- 
grams and lampoons, some of which you shall see. When 
any one attacks me, on the spur of the moment I sit down and 
write all the méchancelé that comes into my head; and, as 
some of these sallies have merit, they amuse me, and are too 
good to be torn or burned, and so are kept, and see the light 
long after the feeling that dictated them has subsided. All 
my malice evaporates in the effusions of my pen: but « dare 
say those that excite it would prefer any other mode of ven- 
geance. At Pisa, a friend told me that Walter Savage Lan- 
dor had declared. he either would not, or could not, read m 
works. I asked my officious friend if he was sure which it 
was that Landor said, as the would not was not offensive, and 
the could not was highly so. After some reflection, he, of 
course en ami, chose the most disagreeable signification ; and 
[ marked down Landor in the tablet of memory as a person to 
whom a coup-de-pat must be given in my forthcoming work, 
though he really is a man whose brilliant talents and profound 
erudition I cannot help‘admiring as much as I respect his cha- 
racter—various proofs of the generosity, manliness, and inde- 
pendence of which has reached me; so you see I can render 
Justice (en petite comilé) even to a man who says he could 
not read my works; this, at least, shows some good feeling, if 
the petit vengeance of attacking him in my work cannot be 
defended; but my attacking proves the truth of the observa- 
tion made by a French writer—that we don’t like people for 
the merit we discover in them, but for that which they find 
in us.” 

When Byron was one day abusing most vehemently, 
we accused him of undue severity: and he replied, he was 
only deterred from treating him much more severely by the 
fear of being indicted under the Act of cruelty to Animals! 

“Tam quite sure (said Byron) that many of our worst ac- 
tions and our worst thoughts are caused by friends. An 
enemy can never do as much injury, or cause as much pain: 
if he speaks ill of one, it is set down as an exaggeration of 
malice, and therefore does little harm, and he has no opportu- 
nity of telling one any of the disagreeable things that are said 
in one’s absence; but a friend has such an amiable candour in 
admitting the faults least known, and often unsuspected, and 
of denying or defending with acharnement those that can 
neither be denied nor defended, that he is sure to do one mis- 
chief. Then he thinks himself bound to retail and detail 
every disagreeable remark or story he hears, and generally 
under the injunction of secrecy; so that one is tormented 
without the power of bringing the slanderer to account, unless 
by a breach of confidence. I am always tempted to exclaim, 
with Socrates, ‘ My friend! there are no friends!’ when I 
hear and see the advantages of friendship. It is odd (con- 
tinued Byron) that people do not seem aware that the person 
who repeats to a friend an offensive observation, uttered when 
he was absent, without any idea that he was likely to hear it, 
is much more blameable than the person who originally said 
it; of course I except a friend who hears a charge brought 
against one’s honour, and who comes and openly states what 
he has heard, that it may be refuted: but this friends seldom 
do; for, as that Queen of egoists, La Marquis du Deffand, 
truly observed—‘ Ceux qu’on nomme amis sont ceux par qui 
on n’a pas a craindre d’étre assassiné, mais qui laisseroient 
faire les assassins.’ Friends are like diamonds; all wish to 
possess them: but few can or will pay their price; and there 
never was more wisdom embodied in a phrase than in that 
which says—* Defend me from my friends, and I will defend 
myself from my enemies.’” 
Talking of poctry, (Byron said) that “next to the affected 
simplicity of the Lake School, he disliked prettinesses, or 











selves and delighted with him. I never (continued Byron) 


what are called flowers of poetry ; they are only admissible in 
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the try of ladies, (said he,) which should always have a 
sprinkling of dew-gemmed leaves and flowers of rainbow 
hues, with tuneful birds and gorgeous butterflies—” Here 
he laughed like a child, and added, “I suppose you would 
never forgive me if I finished the sentence,—sweet emblems 
of fair woman’s looks and mind.” Having joined in the 
laugh, which was irresistible from the mock heroic air he 
assumed, I asked him how he could prove any resemblance 
between tuneful birds, gorgeous butterflies, and woman’s face 
or mind. He immediately replied, “ Have I not printed a 
certain line, in which I say, ‘the music breathing from her 
face!’ and do not all, even philosophers, assert, that there is 
harmony in beauty, nay, that there is no beauty without it? 
Now tuneful birds are musical; ergo, that simile holds good 
as far as the face, and the butterfly must stand for the mind, 
brilliant, light, and wandering. I say nothing of its being 
the emblem of the soul, because I have not quite made up my 
mind that women have souls; but, in short, flowers and all 
that is fragile and beautiful must remind one of women. So 
do not be offended with my comparison. 

“ But to return to the subject, (continued Byron,) you do 
not, cannot like what are called flowers in poetry. I try 
to avoid them as much as possible in mine, and I hope you 
think that I have succeeded.” I answered that he had given 
oaks to Parnassus instead of flowers, and while disclaiming 
the compliment it seemed to gratify him. 

“ A successful work (said Byron) makes a man a wretch 
for life: it engenders in him a thirst for notoriety and praise, 
that precludes the possibility of repose ; this spurs him on to 
attempt others, which are always expected to be superior to 
the first; hence arise disappointment, as expectation being 
too much excited is rarely gratified, and, in the present day, 
one failure is placed as a counterbalance to fifty successful 
efforts. Voltaire was right (continued Byron) when he said 
that the fate of a literary man resembled that of the flying 
fish; if he dives in the water the fish devour him, and if he 
rises in the air he is attacked by the birds. Voltaire (conti- 
nued Byron) had personal experience of the persecution a 
successful author must undergo; but malgré all this, he con- 
tinued, to keep alive the sensation he had excited in the lite- 
rary world, and, while at Ferney, thought only of astonishing 
Paris. Montesquieu has said ‘that moins on pense plus on 
parle.’ Voltaire was a proof, indeed I have known many 
(said Byron), of the falseness of this observation, for who ever 
wrote or talked as much as Voltaire? But Montesquieu, 
when he wrote his remark, thought not of literary men; he 
was thinking of the bavards of society, who certainly think 
less and talk more than all others. I was once very much 
amused (said Byron) by overhearing the conversation of two 
country ladies, in company with a celebrated author, who hap- 
pened to be that evening very taciturn: one remarked to the 
other, how strange it was that a person reckoned so clever, 
should be so silent! and the other answered, Ob! he has no- 
thing left to say, he has sold all his thoughts to his publishers. 
This you will allow was a philosophical way of explaining the 
silence of an author. 

“One of the things that most annoyed me in London (said 
Byron) was the being continually asked to give my opinion 
on the works of contemporaries. I got out of the difficulty 
as well as I could, by some equivocal answer that might be 
taken in two ways; but even this prudence did not save me, 
and I have been accused of envy and jealousy of authors, of 
whose works, God knows, I was far from being envious. 
have also been suspected of jealousy towards ancient as well 
as modern writers; but Pope, whose poems I really envy, and 
whose works I admire, perhaps more than any living or dead 
English writer, they have never found out that I was jealous 
of, nay, probably, as I always praise him, they suppose I do 
not seriously admire him, as insincerity on all points is univer- 
sally attributed to me. 

“T have often thought of writing a book to be filled with all 
the charges brought against me in England (said Byron); it 
would make an pyter ps folio, with my notes, and might 
serve posterity as a proof of the charity, good-nature, and can- 
dour of Christian England in the nineteenth century. Our 
laws are bound to think a man innocent until he is proves to 
be guilty; but our English society condemn him before trial, 
which is a summary proceeding that saves trouble. 

“ However, | must say, (continued Byron,) that it is only 
those to whom any superiority is accorded, that are prejudged 
or treated with undue severity in London, for mediocrity 
meets with the utmost indulgence, on the principle of sym- 
pathy, ‘a fellow-feeling makes them wondrous kind,’ ‘The 
moment my wife left me, I was assailed by all the falsehoods 
that malice could invent or slander publish ; how many wives 


— 


have since left their husbands, and husbands their wives, 
without either of the parties being blackened by defamation, 
the public having the sense to perceive that a husband and 
wife’s living together or separate can only concern the parties, 
or their immediate families! but in my case, no sooner did 
Lady Byron take herself off, than my character went off, 
or rather was carried off, not by force of arms, but by force 
of tongues and pens too; and there was no crime too 
dark to be attributed to me by the moral English, to ac- 
count for so very common an occurrence as a. separation 
in high life. I was thought a devil, because Lady Byron 
was allowed to be an ange] ; and that it formed a pretty anti- 
thesis, mais hélas! there are neither angels nor devils on 
earth, though some of one’s acquaintance might tempt one 
into the belief of the existence of the latter. After twenty, 
it is difficult to believe in that of the former, though the jirst 
and last object of one’s affection have some of its attributes. 
Imagination (said Byron) resembles hope—when unclouded, 
it gilds all that it touches with its own bright hue: mine 
makes me see beauty wherever youth and health have im- 
pressed their stamp; and after all I am not very far from the 
goddess, when I am with her handmaids, for such they cer- 
tainly are. Sentimentalists may despise ‘ buxom health, with 
rosy hue,’ which has something dairy-maid like, I confess, in 
the sound, (continued he)—for buxom, however one may like 
the reality, is not euphonious, but I have the association of 
plumpness, rosy hue, good x and good humour, all 
brought before me in the homely phrase ; and all these united 
give me a better idea of beauty than lanky languor, sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought, and bad health, and bad 
humour, which are synonymous, making to-morrow cheerless 
as to-day. Then see some of our fine ladies, whose nerves 
are more active than their brains, who talk sentiment, and 
ask you to ‘administer to a- mind diseased, and pluck from 
the. memory a rooted sorrow,’ when it is the body that 
is diseased, and the rooted sorrow is some chronic ma- 
lady : these, I own (continued Byron), alarm me, and a de- 
licate woman, however prettily it may sound, harrows up 
my feelings with a host of shadowy ills to come, of vapours, 
hysterics, nerves, megrims, intermitting fevers, and all the 
ills that wait upon poor weak women, who, when sickly, are 
generally weak in more senses than one. The best dower a 
woman can bring is health and good humour; the latter, 
whatever we may say of the triumphs of mind, depends on the 
former, as, according to the old poem— 


Temper ever waits on health, 
As luxury depends on wealth. 


But mind (said Byron) when I object to delicate women, that 
is to say, to women of delicate health, alias sickly, I don’t 
mean to say that I like coarse, fat ladies, @ la Rubens, whose 
minds must be impenetrable, from the mass of matter in 
which they’are incased. No! I like an active and healthy 
mind, in an active and healthy person, each extending its be- 
neficial influence over the other, and maintaining their equi- 
librium, the body illumined by the light within, but that light 
not let out by any ‘chinks made by time;’ in short, I like, as 
who does not, (continued Byron,) a handsome healthy woman, 
with an intelligent and intelligible mind, who can do.some- 
thing more than what is said a French woman can only do, 
habille, babille, and dishabille, who is not obliged to have re- 
course to dress, shopping and visits, to get through a day, and 
soirées, operas, and flirting to pass an evening. You see, I 
am moderate in my desires; I only wish for perfection. 

“ There was a time (said Byron) when fame appeared the 
most desirable of all acquisitions to me; it was my ‘ being’s 
end and aim,’ but now—how worthless does it appear! Alas! 
how true are the lines— 


La Nominanza é color d’erba, 


Che viene e va; e quei la discolora 
Per cui vien fuori della terra acerba. 


And dearly is fame bought, as all have found who have ac- 
quired even a small portion of it,— 

Che seggendo in piuma 

In Fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre. 
>! with sleepless nights, excited nerves, and morbid feel- 
ings, is fame sunslennl and envy, hatred, and jealousy follow 
the luckless possessor. 

O ciechi, il tanto affaticar che giova ? 

Tutti tornate alla gran madre antica, 

E il vostro nome appena si ritrova. 


Nay, how often has a tomb-been denied to those whose names 





have immortalized their country, or else granted when shame 
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compelled the tardy justice! Yet, after all, fame is but like 
all other pursuits, ending in disappointment—its worthless- 
ness only discovered when attained, and 


Sensa la qual chi sua vita consuma 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere, ed in acqua la schiuma. 


“ People complain of the brevity of life, (said Byron,) should 
they not rather complain of its length, as its enjoyments cease 
long before the halfway-house of life is passed, unless one has 
the luck to die young, ere the illusions that render existence 
supportable have faded away, and are replaced by experience, 
that dull monitress, that ever comes too late? While youth 
steers the bark of life, and passion impels her on, experience 
keeps aloof; but when youth and passion are fled, and that 
we no longer require her aid, she comes to reproach us with 
the past, to disgust us with the present, and to alarm us with 
the future. 

“We buy wisdom with happiness, and who would purchase 
it at such a price? To be happy, we must forget the past, 
and think not of the future; and who that has a soul, or mind, 
can do this? No one (continued Byron); and this proves, 
that those who have either, know no happiness on this earth. 
Memory precludes happiness, whatever Rogers may say to 
the con , for it borrows from the past, to imbitter the pre- 
sent, bringing back to us all the grief that has most wounded, 
or the happiness that has most Goons us; the first leaving 
its sting, and of the second,— 


Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice, 
Nulla miseria. 


Let us look back (continued Byron) to those days of grief, the 
recollection of which now pains us, and we shall find that 
time has only cicatrized, but not effaced the ecars; and if we 
reflect on the happiness, that seen through the vista of the 
past seems now so bright, memory will tell us that, at the 
actual time referred to, we were far from thinking so highly 
of it, nay,—that at that very period, we were obliged to draw 
drafts on the future, to support the then present, though now 
that epoch, tinged by the rays of memory, seems so brilliant, 
and renders the present more sombre by contrast. We are 
so constituted (said Byron) that we know not the value of 
our possessions until we have lost them. Let us think of the 
friends that death has snatched from us, whose loss has left 
aching voids in the heart never again to be filled up; and 
memory will tell us that we prized not their presence, while 
we were blessed with it, though, could the ve give them 
back, now that we had learnt to estimate their value, all else 
could be borne, and we believe (because it is impossible) that 
happiness might once more be ours. We should live with our 
friends, (said Byron,) not as the wordly-minded philosopher 
says, as though they may one day become our enemies, but 
as though we may one day lose them; and this maxim, strictly 
followed, will not only render our lives happier while 
ther, but will save the survivors from those bitter pangs that 
memory conjures up, of slights and unkindnesses offered to those 
we have lost, when too late for atonement, and arms remorse 
with double force because it is too late.” It was in such con- 
versations that Byron was seen in his natural character; the 
feeling, the tenderness of his nature shone forth at such mo- 
ments, and his natural character, like the diamond when 
breathed upon, though dimmed for a time, soon recovered its 
rity, showed its origina] lustre, perhaps the more for 
Living been for a moment obscured. 

How much has Byron to unlearn ere he can hope for e! 
Then he is proud of his false knowledge. I call it false, be- 
cause it neither makes him better nor happier, and trae know- 
ledge ought to do the former, though I admit it cannot the 
latter. e are not relieved by the certainty that we have 
an incurable disease; on the contrary, we cease to apply 
remedies, and so let the evil increase. So it is with human 
nature: by believing ourselves devoted to selfishness, we 
supinely sink into its withering and inglorious thraldom; 
when, by encouraging kindly affections, without analyzin 
their source, we strengthen and fix them in the heart, 
find their genial influence extending around, contributing to 
the happiness and well-being of others, and reflecting back 
some portion to ourselves. ron’s heart is running to waste 
for want of being allowed to expend itself on his fellow- 
creatures; it is naturally capacious, and teeming with affec- 
tion ; but the worldly wisdom he has acquired has checked its! 
course, and it preys on his own happiness by reminding him) 





continually of the aching void in his breast. With a con- 
temptible opinion of human nature, he requires a perfectibility 
in the persons to whom he attaches himself, that those who 
think most highly of it never expect: he gets easily disgusted, 
and when once the persons fall short of his expectations, his 
feelings are thrown back on himself, and, in their re-action, 
create new bitterness. I have remarked to Byron that it 
strikes me as a curious anomaly, that he, who thinks ill of 
mankind, should require more from it than do those who think 
well of it en masse ; and that each new disappointment at 
discovery of baseness sends him back to solitude with some of 
the feelings with which a savage creature would seek its 
lair; while those who judge it more favourably, instead of 
feeling bitterness at the disappointments we must all experi- 
ence, more or less, when we have the weakness to depend 
wholly on others for happiness, smile at their own delusion, 
and blot out, as with a sponge, from memory that such things 
were, and were most sweet while we believed them, and 
open a fresh account, a new leaf in the leger of life, always 
indulging in the hope that it may not be balanced like the 
last. e should judge others not by self, for that is dece 
tive, but by their general conduct and character. We satdly 
do this, because that with le besoin d’aimer, which al] ardent 
minds have, we bestow our affections on the first person that 
chance throws in our path, and endow them with every good 
and noble quality, which qualities were unknown to them, 
and only existed in our own imaginations. We discover, 
when too late, our own want of discrimination; but, instead 
of blaming ourselves, we throw the whole censure on those 
whom we had overrated, and declare war against the whole 
species because we had chosen ill, and “loved not wisely, 
but too well.” When such disappointments occur,—and, 
alas! they are so frequent as to inure us to them,—if we were 
to reflect on all the antecedent conduct and modes of thinking 
of those in whom we had “ garnered up our hearts,” we should 
find that they were in general consistent, and that we had in- 
dulged erroneous expectations, from having formed too high 
an estimate of them, and consequently were disappointed. 

A modern writer has happily observed that “the sourest 
disappointments are made out of our sweetest hopes, as the 
most excellent vinegar is made from damaged wine.” We 
have all mee that hope ends but in frustration, but this 
should only give us a more humble opinion of our own powers 
of discrimination, instead of making us think ill of human na- 
ture: we may believe that goodness, disinterestedness, and 
affection exist in the world, although we have not had the 
good fortune to encounter them in the persons on whom we 
had lavished our regard. This is the best, because it is the 
safest and most consolatory philosophy ; it prevents our think- 
ing ill of-our species, and precludes that corroding of our 
feelings which is the inevitable result ; for as we all belon 
to the family of human nature, we cannot think ill of it 
without deteriorating our own. If we have had the misfor- 
tune to meet with some persons whose ingratitude and base- 
ness might serve to lower our opinion of our fellow-creatures, 
have we not encountered othets whose nobleness, generosity, 
and truth might redeem them! A few such examples,—nay, 
one alone,—such as I have the happiness to know, has taught 
me to judge favourably of mankind ; and Byron, with all his 
scepticism as to the perfectibility of human nature, allowed 
that the person to whom I allude was an exception to the rule 
of the belief he had formed as to the selfishness or worldly- 
mindedness being the spring of action in man. 

The grave has aad over him who shook Byron’s scepti- 
cism in perfect goodness, and established for ever my implicit 
faith in it; but, in the debts of gratitude engraved in deep 
characters on memory, the impression his virtues have given 
me of human nature is indelibly registered,—an impression of 
which his conduct was the happiest illustration, as the recol- 
lection of it must ever be the antidote to misanthropy. We 
have need of such examples to reconcile us to the Teebtlens 
ingratitude that all have, in a greater or less degree, been 
exposed to, and which is so calculated to disgust us with our 

ies. How, then, must the heart reverence the memory 
of those who, in life, spread the shield of their goodness be- 
tween us and sorrow and evil, and, even in death, have left us 
the hallowed recollection of their virtues, to enable us to think 
well of our fellow-creatures ! 


Of the rich legacies the dying leave, 
Remembrance of their virtues is the best. 


We are as posterity to those who have gone before us—the 
avant-coureurs en that journey that we must all undertake. 
It is permitted us to speak of absent friends with the honest 
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warmth of commendatory truth; theg surely we may claim 
that privilege for the dead,—a privilege which every grateful 
heart must pant to establish, when the just tribute we pay to 
departed worth is but as the outpourings of a spirit that is 
overpowered by its own intensity, and whose praise or blame 
falls equally unregarded on “the dull cold ear of death.” 
They who are in the grave cannot be flattered; and if their 
qualities were such as escaped the observance of the public 
eye, are not those who, in the shade of domestic privacy, had 
opportunities of appreciating them, entitled to one of the few 
consolations left to survivors—that of offering the homage of 
admiration and praise to virtues that were beyond all praise, 
and goodness that, while in existence, proved a source of hap- 
piness, and, in death, a consolation, by the assurance they have 
given of meeting their reward ? 

Byron said to-day that he had met, in a French writer, an 
idea that had amused him very much, and that he thought 
had as much truth as originality in it: he quoted the passage, 
“ La curiosité est suicide de sa nature, et |’amour n’est que 
la curiosité.” He laughed, and rubbed his hands, and re- 
peated, “ Yes, the Frenchman is right. Curiosity kills itself; 
and love is only curiosity, as is proved by its end.” 

I told Byron that it was in vain that he affected to believe 
what he repeated, as I thought too well of him to imagine him 
to be serious. 

“ At all events,” said Byron, “ you must admit that, of all 
passions, love is the most selfish. It begins, continues, and 
ends in selfishness. Who ever thinks of the happiness of the 
object apart from his own, or who attends to it? While the 
passion continues, the lover wishes the object of his attach- 
ment happy, because, were she visibly otherwise, it would 
detract from his own pleasures. The French writer under- 
stood mankind well, who said that they resembled the grand 
Turk in an opera, who, quitting his sultana for another, re- 
plied to her tears, ‘ Dissimulez votre peine, et respectez mes 
plaisirs.’ This,” continued Byron, “is but too true a satire 
on men; for when love is over, 


A few years older, 

Ah! how much colder 

He could behold her 
For whom he sigh’d! 


“ Depend on it, my doggrel rhymes have more truth than 
most that I have written. I have been told that love never 
exists without jealousy; if this be true, it proves that love 
must be founded on selfishness, for jealousy surely never pro- 
ceeds from any other feeling than selfishness. e see that 
the person we like is pleased and happy in the society of some 
one else, and we prefer to see her unhappy with us, than to 
allow her to enjoy it: is not this selfish Why is it,” con- 
tinued Byron, “that lovers are at first only happy in each 
other’s society? It is, that their mutual flattery and egoism 
gratify their vanity ; and not finding this stimulus elsewhere, 
they become dependent on each other for it. When they get 
better acquainted, and have exhausted all their compliments, 
without the power of creating or feeling any new illusions, or 
even continuing the old, they no a seek each other’s pre- 
sence from preference ; habit alone draws them together, and 
they drag on a chain that is tiresome to both, but which often 
neither has the courage to break. We have all a certain 

rtion of love in our natures, which portion we invariably 

stow on the object that most charms us, which, as invariably 
is, self; and though some degree of love may be extended to 
another, it is only because that other administers to our va- 
nity ; and the sentiment is but a reaction,—a sort of electri- 
city that emits the sparks with which we are charged to 
another body ;—and when the retorts lose their power—which 
means, in plain sense, when the flattery of the recipient no 
longer gratifies us—and yawning, that fearful abyss in love, 
is visible, the passion is over. Depend on. it,” continued By- 
ron, “ the only love that never changes its object is self-love ; 
and the disappointments it meets with make a more lasting 
impression than all others.” 
told Byron that I expected him to-morrow to disprove 
every word he had uttered to-day. He laughed, and declared 
that his profession of faith was contained in the verses, 
“Could love for ever ;” that he wished he could think other- 
Wise, but so it was. 

Byron affects scepticism in love and friendship, and yet is, 
I am persuaded, capable of — great sacrifices for both. 
He has an unaccountable passion for misrepresenting his own 
feelings and motives, and —— his defects more than 
pe ee oan ire angry because we do not 

ieve all he says against himself, and would be, I am sure, 


delighted to meet some one credulous enough to give cre- 
dence to all he asserts or insinuates with regard to his own 
misdoings, 

If Byron were not a’ great poet, the charlatanism of affect- 
ing to be a Satanic character, in this our matter-of-fact nine- 
teenth century, would be very amusing: but when the genius 
of the man is taken into account, it appears too ridiculous, and 
one feels mortified at finding that he, who could elevate the 
thoughts of his readers to the empyrean, should fall below the 
ordinary standard of every-day life, by a vain and futile at- 
tempt to pass for something that all who know him rejoice 
that he is not; while, by his sublime genius and real ness 
of heart, which are made visible every day, he establishes 
claims on the admiration and sympathy of mankind that few 
can ‘resist. If he knew his own power, he would disdain 
such unworthy means of attracting attention, and trust to his 
merit for commanding it. 

“I know not when I have been so much interested and 
amused,” said Byron, “as in the perusal of journal : 
it is one Of the choicest productions I ever read, and is asto- 
nishing as being written by a minor, as find he was under 
age when he penned it. The most piquant vein of pleasantry 
runs through it; the ridicules—and they are*many—of our 
dear compatriots are touched with the pencil of a master; 
but what pleases me most is, that neither the reputation of 
man nor woman is compromised, nor any disclosures made 
that could give pain. He*has admirably penetrated the secret 
of English ennui,” continued Byron, “a secret that is one to 
the English only, as I defy any foreigner, blessed with a 
common share of intelligence, to come in contact with them 
without discovering it. The English know that they are 
ennuyés, but vanity prevents their discovering that they are 
ennuyeux, and they will be little disposed to pardon the person 
who enlightens them on this point. —— ought to pub- 
lish this work,” continued Byron, “ for two reasons: the first, 
that it will be sure to get known that he has written a pi- 
quant journal, and people will imagine it to be a malicious 
libel, instead of being a playful satire, as the English are 
prone to fancy the worst, from a consciousness of not meriting- 
much forbearance; the second reason is, that the imparti 
view of their foibles, taken by a stranger who cannot be actu- 
ated by any of the little jealousies that influence the members 
of their own coteries, might serve to correct them, though I fear 
réflexione faite, there is not much hope of this. It is an ex- 
traordinary anomaly,” said Byron, ‘that people who are 
really naturally inclined to good, as I believe the English are, 
and who have the advantages of a better education than 
foreigners receive, should practise more ill-nature and display 
more heartlessness than the inhabitants of any other country. 
This is all the effect of the artificial state of society in * 
land, and the exclusive system has increased the evils of it 
tenfold. We accuse the French of frivolity,” continued By- 
ron, * because they are governed Oy. fashion ; but this extends 
only to their dress, whereas the English allow it to govern 
their pursuits, habits, and modes of thinking and acting: in 
short, it is the Alpha and Omega of all they think, do, or 
will: their society, residences, nay, their very friends, are 
chosen by this criterion, and old and tried friends, wanting its 
stamp, are voted de trop. Fashion admits women of more 
than dubious reputations, and well-born men with none, into 
circles where virtue and honour, not @ la mode, might find it 
difficult to get placed; and if (on hearing the reputation of 
Lady This, or Mrs. That, or rather want of reputation, can- 
vassed over by their associates) you ask why they are re- 
ceived, you will be told it is because they are seen every 
where—they are the fashion—I have known,” continued 
Byron, ‘‘ men and women in London received in the first cir- 
cles, who, by their birth, talents, or manners, had no one 
claim to such a distinction, merely because they had been 
seen in one or two houses, to which, by some maneuvring, 
they got the entrée; but I must add, they were not venue. 
able for good looks, or superiority in any way, for if they had 
been, it would have elicited attention to their want of other 
claims, and closed the doors of fashion against them. I recol- 
lect,” said Byron, “on my first entering fasionable life, being 
surprised at the (to me) unaccountable distinctions I saw made 
between ladies placed in peculiar and precisely similar situa- 
tions. I have asked some of the fair leaders of fashion, * Why 
do you exclude Lady ——, and admit Lady ——, as they are 
both in the same scrape ?. With that amiable indifference to 
cause and effect that distinguishes the generality of your sex, 
the answer has invariably » ‘Oh! we admit Lady —— 
because all our set receive her; and exclude Lady ——— be- 











cause they will not.’ I have pertinaciously demanded, *‘ Well, 
but you allow their claimenre equal? the reply has been, 
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‘Certainly ; and we believe the excluded lady to be the better |acquaintance with it is so apt to engender, even in the most 
of the two.’ Mais que voulez-vous? she is not received, and acute observer, but to which a powerful imagination, prompt 
the other is; it is all chance or luck: and this,” continued ‘to jump at conclusions, without pausing to trace cause and 
Byron, “ is the state of society in London, and such the line effect, is still more likely to fall into. Byron sees not that 
of demarcation drawn between the pure and the impure, when' much of what he calls the usages of cant and hypocrisy are 
chance or luck, as Lady —— honestly owned to me, decided the fences that protect propriety, and that they cannot be in. 
whether a woman lost her cast or not. Iam not much of a/vaded without exposing what it is the interest of all to pre- 
rude,” said Byron, “ but I declare that, for the general good, serve. Had he been a calm looker-on, instead of an impas- 
P think that all women who had forfeited their reputations!|sioned actor in the drama of English fashionable life, he would 
ought to lose their places in society ; but this rule onght never | probably have taken a less harsh view of all that has so much 
to admit of an exception: it becomes an injustice and hardship excited his ire, and felt the necessity of many of the restraints 
when it does, and loses all effect as a warning or preventive. | which fettered him. 
I have known young married women, when cautioned by| A two years’ residence in Greece, with all the freedom and 
friends on the probability of losing caste by such or such a personal independence that a desultory rambling life admits 
step, quote the examples of Lady This, or Mrs. That, who of and gives a taste for,—in a country where civilization has 
had been more imprudent, (for imprudence is the new name |so far retrograded that its wholesome laws, as well as its re. 
for guilt in England,) and yet that one saw these ladies re-|finement, have disappeared, leaving license to usurp the place 
ceived every where, and vain were precepts with such exam- of liberty,—was little calculated to prepare a young man of 
ples. People may suppose,” continued Byron, * that I respect | three-and-twenty for the conventional habits and restraints of 
not morals, because unfortunately I have sometimes violated that artificial state of society which extreme civilization and re- 
them : perhaps from this very circumstance I respect them the finement beget. No wonder then that it soon became irk. 
more, as we never value riches until our prodigality has made some to him, and that, like the unbroken courser of Arabia, 
us feel their loss ; and a lesson of prudence coming from him! when taken from the deserts where he had sported in freedom, 
who had squandered thousands, would have more weight than he spurned the puny meshes which ensnared him, and pined 
whole pages written by one who had not personal experience: beneath the trammels that intercepted his liberty. 
so I maintain that persons who have erred are most competent; Byron returned to England in his twenty-third year, and 
to point out errors. It is my respect for morals that makes left it before he had completed his twenty-eighth, soured by 
me so indignant against its vile substitute cant, with which I |disappointments and rendered reckless by a sense of injuries. 
wage war, and this the good-natured world chaoses to con-|“ He who fears not is to be feared,” says the proverb; and 
sider as a sign of my wickedness. We are all the creatures! Byron, wincing under all the obloquy which malice and envy 
of circumstance,” continued Byron ; “ the greater part of our could inflict, felt that its utmost malignity could go no further, 
errors are caused, if not excused, by events and situations and became fixed in a fearless braving of public opinion, which 
over which we have had little control; the world see thea false spirit of vengeance led hin to indulge in, turning the 
faults, but they see not what led to them: therefore I am al-| genius, that could have achieved the noblest ends, into the 
ways lenient to crimes that have brought their own punish- means ofaccomplishing those which were unworthy of it. His 
ment, while I ama little disposed to pity those who think /attacks on the world are like the war of the Titans against 
they atone for their own sins by exposing those of others, and | the gods,—the weapons he aims fall back on himself. He feels 
add cant and hypocrisy to the catalogue of their vices. Let\that he has allowed sentiments of pique to influence and de- 
not a woman who has gone astray, without detection, affect to|teriorate his works: and that the sublime passages in them, 
disdain a less fortunate, though not more culpable, female.| which now appear like gleams of sunshine flitting across the 
She who is unblemished should pity her who has fallen, and |clouds that sometimes obscure the bright luminary, might 
she whose conscience tells her she is not spotless should show have been one unbroken blaze of light, had not worldly re- 
forbearance ; but it enrages me to see women whose conduct|sentment and feelings dimmed their lustre. 
is, or has been, infinitely more blameable than that of the per-| This consciousness of misapplied genius has made itself 
sons they denounce, aflecting a prudery towards others that felt in Byron, and will yet lead him to redeem the injustice 
they had not in the hour of need for themselves. It was this| he has done it; and when he has won the guerdon of the 
forbearance towards her own sex that charmed me in Lady | world’s applause, and satisfied that craving for celebrity which 
Melbourne: she had always some kind interpretation for| consumes him, reconciled to that world, and at peace with 
every action that would admit of one, and pity or silence when | himself, he may yet win as much esteem for the man as he 
aught else was impracticable. jhas hitherto elicited admiration for the poet. To satisfy 
“ Lady , beautiful and spotless herself, always struck| Byron, the admiration must be unqualified; and, as I have 
me as Wanting that pity she could so well afford. Not that|told him, this depends on himself: he has only to choose a 
.I ever thought her ill-natured or spiteful; but I thought! subject for his muse, in which not only received opinions are 
there was a certain severity in her demarcations, which her|not wounded, but morality is inculeated; and his glowing 
acknowledged purity rendered less necessary. Do you re-| genius, no longer tarnished by the stains that have previously 
member my lines in the Giaour, ending with— blemished it, will shine forth with a splendour, and insure that 
universal applause, which will content even his ambitious and 
No: gayer insects fluttering by aspiring nature. He wants some one to tell him what he 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die; might do, what he ought to do, and what so doing he would 
And lovelier things have mercy shown become. I have told him: but I have not sufficient weight or 
To every failing but their own; influence with him to make my representations effective ; and 
And every wo a tear can claim the task would be delicate and difficult for a male friend to 
Except an erring sister’s shame. undertake, as Byron is pertinacious in refusing to admit that 
his works have failed in morality, though in his heart lam 
“These lines were suggested by the conduct I witnessed |sure he feels it. 
in London from women to their erring acquaintances—a con-| ‘Talking of some one who was said to have fallen in love, 
duct that led me to draw the conclusion, that their hearts are |“ I suspect,” said Byron, “that he must be indebted to your 
formed of less penetrable stuff than those of men.” — * ‘country for this phrase, ‘ falling in love;’ it is expressive and 
Byron has not lived sufficiently long in England, and has /droll: they also say falling ill; and, as both are involuntary, 
left it at too young an age, to be able to form an impartial and|and, in general, equally calamitous, the expressions please 
just estimate of his compatriots. He was a busy actor, more/me. Of the two evils, the falling ill seems to be the least; 
than a spectator, in the circles which had given him an un-|at all events I would prefer it; for as, according to philoso- 
favourable impression; and his own passions were, at that! phers, pleasure consists in the absence of pain, the sensations 
period, too much excited to permit his reason to be unbiassed | of: returning health (if one does recover) must be agreeable; 
in the opinions he formed. In his hatred of what he calls cant ‘but the recovery from love is another affair, and resembles 
and hypocrisy, he is apt to denounce as such all that has the air|the awaking from an agreeable dream. Hearts are often 
of severity; and which, though often painful in individual only lent, when they are supposed to be given away,” con- 
cases, is, on the whole, salutary for the general good of so-|tinued Byron; “and are the loans for which people exact the 
ciety. This error of Byron’s proceeds from a want of actual| most usurious interest. When the debt is called in, the bor- 
personal observation, for which opportunity has not been af- rower, like all other debtors, feels little obligation to the lender, 
forded him, as the brief period of his residence in England, |and, having refunded the principal, regrets the interest he has 
after he had arrived at an age to judge, and the active part he| paid. You see,” said Byron, “that, @ l’ Anglaise, I have taken 
took in the scenes around him, allowed him not to acquire|a mercantile view of the tender passion; but I must add that, 
that perfect knowledge of society, manners, and customs,|in closing the accounts, they are seldom fairly balanced, ‘@ 
which is necessary to correct the prejudices that a superficial |cio sa ’l tuo dotore.’ There is this difference between the 
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Auiues and others,” said Byron, “that the end of love is not|past to make the present more insupportable. 
with them the pegimning “or hatred, which certainly is, in|ior me 


general, the case with the English, and, I believe, the French: 
this mjay be accounted for from their having less vanity; 
which is also the reason why they have less ill-nature in their 
compositions ; for vanity, being always on the qui vive, up in 
arms, ready to resent the least offence oflered to it, precludes| There is one thing,” continued Byron, “that increases my 
good temper.” discontent, and adds to the rage that I often feel against self. 

I asked Byron if his partiality for the Italians did not induce) It is the conviction that the events in life that have most 
him to overlook other and obvious reasons for their not begin-| pained me—that have turned the milk of my nature into gall 
ning to hate when they ceased to love: first, the attachments|—have not depended on the persons who tortured me,—as I 
were‘of such long duration that age arrived to quell angry|admit the causes were inadequate to the effects :—it was my 
feelings, and the gradations were so slow, from the first sigh|own nature, prompt to receive painful impressions, and to re- 
of love to the yawn of expiring affection, as to be almost im-|tain them with a painful tenacity, that supplied the arms 
perceptible to the parties ; and the system of domesticating in 


. against my peace. Nay, more, I believe that the wounds in- 
Italy established a habit that rendered them necessary to each| flicted were not, for the most part, premeditated ; or if so, that 


other; Then the slavery of serventism, the jealousies, carried |the extent and profundity of them were not anticipated by the 
to an extent that is unknown in England, and which exists| persons who aimed them. There are some natures that have 
longer than the passion that is supposed to excite, if not ex-|a predisposition to grief, as others have to disease; and such 
cuse, them, may tend to reconcile lovers to the exchange of}was my case. The causes that have made me wretched 
friendship for love; and rejoicing in their recovered liberty,) would probably not have discomposed, or, at least, more than 
they are more disposed to indulge feelings of complacency |discomposed, another. We are all differently organized ; and 
than hatred. that I feel acutely is no more my fault (though it is my mis- 
Byron said, “ Whatever may be the cause, they have rea-| fortune) than that another feels not, is his. We did not make 
son to rejoice in the effect; and one is never afraid in Italy of| ourselves: and if the elements of unhappiness abound more in 
inviting people together who have been known to have once|the nature of one man than another, he is but the more enti- 
had warmer feelings than friendship towards each other, as is|tled to our pity and forbearance. Mine is a nature,” conti- 
the case in England, where, if persons under such circum-|nued Byron, “ that might have been softened and ameliorated 
stances were to meet, angry glances and a careful avoidance! by prosperity, but that has been hardened and soured by ad- 
of civility would mark their kind sentiments towards each) versity.” Prosperity and adversity are the fires by which 
other.” moral chemists try and judge human nature; and how few 
Tasked Byron if what he attributed to the effects of wounded |can pass the ordeal! Prosperity corrupts, and adversity ren- 
vanity might not proceed from other and better feelings, at|ders ordinary nature callous: but when any portion of excel- 
least on the part of women? Might not shame and remorse | lence exists, neither can injure. The first will expand the 
be the cause! The presence of the man who had caused | heart, and show forth every virtue, as the genial rays.of the 
their dereliction from duty and virtue calling up both, could) sun bring forth the fruit and flowers of the earth;-and the 
not be otherwise than painful and humiliating to women who|sccond will teach sympathy for others, which is best learned 
were not totally destitute of delicacy and feeling; and that|in the school of affliction. 
this most probably was the cause of the coldness he observed} “I am persuaded (said Byron) that education has more 
between persons of opposite sexes in society. effect in quelling the passions than people are aware of. Ido 
“ You are always thinking of and reasoning on the Eng-|not think tiis is achieved by the powers of reasoning and reflec- 
lish,” answered Byron: “ mind, I refer to Italians, and with| tion that education is supposed to bestow ; for I know by expe- 
them there can be neither shame nor remorse, because, in| rience how little cither can influence the person who is under 
yielding to love, they do not believe they are violating either|the tyrant rule of passion, My opinion is that education, by 
their duty or religion; consequently a man has none of the| expanding the mind, and giving sources of tasteful occupation, 
reproaches to dread that awaits him in England when a lady’s|so fills up the time, that leisure is not left for the passions to 
conscience is awakened,—which, by the by, I have observed} gain that empire that they are sure to acquire over the idle 
it seldom is until affection is laid asleep, which,” continued |and ignorant. Look at the lower orders, and see what fearful 
Byron, “is very convenient to herself, but very much the re-| proofs they continually furnish of the unlimited power passion 
verse to the unhappy man.” has over them. I have seen instances, and particularly in 
Iam sure that much of what Byron said in this conversa-|Italy, among the lower class, and of your sex, where the wo- 
tion was urged to vex me. Knowing my partiality to Eng-|men seemed for the moment transformed into Medeas; and 
land and all that is English, he has a childish delight in|so ungoverned and ungovernable was their rage, that each 
exciting me into an argument; and as I as yet know nothing|appeared grand and tragic for the time, and furnished me, 
of Italy, except through books, he takes advantage of his long| who am rather an amateur in studying nature under all her 
residence in, and knowledge of the country, to vaunt the su-jaspects, with food for reflection. ‘Then the upper classes, too, 
periority of its customs and usages, which | never can believe|in Italy, where the march of intellect has not advanced by 
he prefers to his own. A wish of vexing or astonishing the] rail-roads and steam-boats, as in polished, happy England ; and 
English is, 1 am persuaded, the motive that induces him to| where the women remain children in mind long after maturity 
attack Shakspeare ; and he is highly gratified when he suc-|had stamped their persons!—see one of their stately dames 
ceeds in doing either, and enjoys it like a child. He says\under the influence of the green-eyed monster, and one can 
that the reason why he judges the English women so severely | believe that the Furies were not fabulous. This is amusing 
is, that, being brought up with certain principles, they arejat first, but becomes, like most amusements, rather a bore at 
doubly to blame in not making their conduct accord with| the end ; and a poor cavalier servente must have more courage 
them; and that, while punishing with severity the transgres-|than falls to the share of most, who would not shut his eyes 
siéns of persons of their own sex in humble positions, they | against the beauty of all dames but his own, rather than en- 
D counter an explosion of jealousy. But the devil of it is, there 
and great—that not the crime, but its detection, is punished |is hardly a possibility of avoiding it, as the Italian women are 
in England, and, to avoid this, hypocrisy is added to want of|so addicted to jealousy, that the poor serventi are often ac- 
virtue. cused of the worst intentions for merely performing the sim- 
“You have heard, of course,” said Byron, “ that I was con-| ple courtesies of life; so that the system of serventism imposes 
sidered mad in England ; my most intimate friends in general,|a thousand times more restraint and slavery than marriage 
and Lady Byron in particular, were of this opinion ; but it wy barred imposed, even in the most moral countries: indeed, 
not operate in my favour in their minds, as they were not,|where the morals are the most respected and cultivated, (con- 
like the natives of eastern nations, disposed to pay honour to| tinued Byron,) there will be the least jealousy or suspicion, as 
my supposed insanity or folly. They considered me a mejnoun, | morals are to the enlightened what religion is to the ignorant 
but would not treat me as one. And yet, had such been the|—their safeguard from committing wrong, or suspecting it. 
case, what ought to excite such pity and forbearance as ajSo you see, bad as I am supposed to be, I have, by this admis- 
mortal malady that reduces us to more than childishness—a|sion, proved the advantages of morals and religion. — . 
prostration of intellect that places us in the dependence of| “ But to return to my opinion of the effect education has in 
even menial hands? Reason,” continued Byron, “is so un-| extending the focus of ideas, and, consequently, of ee oe 
reasonable, that few can say that they are in possession of it.| intensity of the passions. I have remarked that w —_ — 1 
have often doubted my own sanity; and, what is more,) women rarely, if ever, gave way to any ee them ; 
wished for insanity—anything—to quell memory, the never-jand this is a grand step gained in yy ag their <n, 
dying worm that feeds on the heart, and only calls up the|as habit in this, as well as in all else, has great power. 


Memory has 


The vulture’s ravenous tooth, 
The raven’s funercal song. 
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hope my daughter will be well educated; but of this I have 
little dread, as her mother is highly cultivated, and certainly 
has a degree of self-control that I never saw equalled. I am 
certain that Lady Byron’s first idea is, what is due to herself; I 
mean that it is the undeviating rule of her conduct. I wish 
she had thought a little more of what is due to others. Now 
my besetting sin is a want of that self-respect,—which she 
has in excess ; and that want has produced much unhappiness 
to us both. But though I accuse Lady Byron of an excess of 
self-respect, I must in candour admit, that if any person ever 
had an excuse for an extraordinary portion of it, she has; as 
in al] her thoughts, words, and deeds, she is the most decorous 
woman that ever existed, and must appear—what few, | 
fancy, could—a perfect and refined gentlewoman, even to her 
Semme-de-chambre. This extraordinary degree of self-com- 
mand in Lady Byron produced an opposite effect on me. 
When I have broken out, on slight provocations, into one of} 
my ungovernable fits of rage, her calmness piqued and seemed 
to reproach me; it gave her an air of superiority that vexed, 
and increased my mauvaise humeur. I am now older and 
wiser, and should know how to appreciate her conduct as it 
deserved, as I look on self-command as a positive virtue, 
though it is one I have not courage to adopt.” 

Talking of his proposed expedition to Greece, Byron said 
that, as the moment approached for undertaking it, he almost 
wished he had never thought of it. “This (said Byron) is 
one of the many scrapes into which my poetical temperament 
has drawn me. You smile; but it is nevertheless true. No 
man, or woman either, with such a temperament, can be 
quiet. Passion is the element in which we live; and with- 
out it we but vegetate. All the passions have governed me 
in turn, and I have found them the veriest tyrants ;—like all 
slaves, I have reviled my masters, but submitted to the yoke 
they imposed. I had hoped (continued Byron) that avarice, 
that old gentlemanly vice, would, like Aaron's serpent, have 
swallowed up all the rest in me; and that now I am descend- 
ing into the vale of years, 1 might have found pleasure in 

den realities, as in youth I found it in golden dreams, (and 
et me tell you, that, of all the passions, this same decried 
avarice is the most consolatory, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
lasts the longest, and is the latest,) when up springs a new 
passion,—call it love of liberty, military ardour, or what you 
will,—to disgust me with my strong box, and the comfortable 
contemplation of my moneys,—nay, to create wings for my 
golden darlings, that may waft me away from them for ever. 
and I may awaken to find that this, my present ruling pas- 
sion, as [ have always found my last, was the most worthless 
of all, with the soothing reflection that it has left me minus 
some thousands. But I am fairly in for it, and it is useless 
to repine; but, I repeat, this scrape, which may be my last, 
has been caused by my poetical temperament,—the devil take 
it, say J.” 

Byron was irresistibly comic when commenting on his own 
errors or weaknesses. His face, half laughing and half se- 
rious, archness always predominating in its expression, added 
peculiar force to his words. 

“Is it not pleasant (continued Byron) that my eyes should 
never open to the folly of any of the undertakings passion 
prompts me to engage in, until I am so far embarked that re- 
treat (at least with honour) is impossible, and my mal @ pro- 
pos sagesse arrives, to scare away thé enthusiasm that led to 
the undertaking, and which is so requisite to carry it on? It 
is all an up-hill affair with me afterwards: I cannot, for my 
life, échauffer my imagination again; and my position excites 
such ludicrous images and thoughts in my own mind, that the 
whole subject, which, seen through the veil of passion, looked 
fit for a sublime epic, and I one of its heroes, examined now 
through reason’s glass, appears fit only for a travestie, and my 
poor self a Major Sturgeon, marching and counter-marching, 
not from Acton to Ealing, or from Ealing to Acton, but from 
Corinth to Athens, and from Athens to Corinth. Yet, hang 
it, (continued he,) these very names ought to chase away 
every idea of the ludicrous; but the laughing devils will re- 
turn, and make a mockery of everything, as with me there is, 
as Napoleon said, but one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. Well, if I do (and this if is a grand peut-étre in 
my future history) outlive the campaign, I shall write two 
poems on the subject—one an epic, and the other a burlesque, 
in which none shall be spared, and myself least of al]: indeed, 
you must allow (continued Byron) that if I take liberties with 
my friends, I take still greater ones with myself; therefore 
they ought to bear with me, if only out of consideration for 
my impartiality. Iam also determined to write a poem in 
praise of avarice, (said Byron,) as I think it a most ill-used 
and unjustly decried passion :—mind, I do not call it a vice,— 


and I hope to make it clear that a passion whieh ~uavies us 
to conquer the appetites, or, at least, the indulgence of them; 
that triumphs over pride, vanity, and ostentation; that leads 
us to the practice of daily self-denial, temperance, sobriety, and 
a thousand other praiseworthy practices, ought not to be cen- 
sured, more especially as all the sacrifices it commands are 
endured without any weak feeling of reference to others, 
though to others all the reward of such sacrifices belongs.” 
Byron laughed very much at the thought of this poem, and 
the censures it would excite in England among the matter-of- 
fact, credulous class of readers and writers. Poor Byron! 
how much more pains did he bestow to take off the gloss 
from his own qualities, than others do to give theirs a false 
lustre! In his hatred and contempt of hypocrisy and cant, 
he outraged his own nature, and rendered more injustice to 
himself than even his enemies ever received at his hands, 
His confessions of errors were to be received with caution; 
for he exaggerated not only his misdeeds but his opinions ; 
and, fond of tracing springs of thought to their sources, he 
involved himself in doubts, to escape from which he boldly 
attributed to himself motives and feelings that had passed, but 
like shadows, through his mind, and left unrecorded, memen- 
tos that might have redeemed even more than the faults of 
which he accused himself. When the freedom with which 
Byron remarked on the errors of his friends draws down con- 
demnation from his readers, let them reflect on the still 
greater severity with which he treated his own, and let this 
mistaken and exaggerated candour plead his excuse. 

“It is odd, (said Byron) that I never could get on well in 
conversation with literary men: they always seemed to think 
themselves obliged to pay some neat and appropriate compli- 
ment to my last work, which, I as in duty bound, was com- 
pelled to respond to, and bepraise theirs. They never ap- 
peared quite satisfied with my faint praise, and I was far from 
being satisfied at having been forced to administer it; so mu- 
tual constraint ensued, each wondering what was to come 
next, and wishing each other (at least I can answer for my- 
self) at the devil. Now Scott, though a giant in literature, 
is unlike literary men; he neither expects compliments nor 
pays them in conversation. There is a sincerity and simpli- 
city in his character and manner that stamp any commenda- 
tion of his as truth, and any praise one might offer him must 
fall short of his deserts; so that there is no géne in his society. 
There is nothing in him that gives the impression I have so 
often had of others, who seemed to say, ‘I praise you that you 
may do the same by me.’ Moore is a delightful companion, 
(continued Byron;) gay without being boisterous, witty with- 
out effort, comic without coarseness, and sentimental without 
being lachrymose. He reminds one (continued Byron) of the 
fairy, who, whenever she spoke, let diamonds fall from her 
lips. My téte-d-téte suppers with Moore are among the most 
agrecable impressions I retain of the hours passed in London: 
they are the redeeming lights in the gloomy picture ; but they 
were, 


Like angel visits, few and far between; 


for the great defect in my friend Tom is a sort of fidgety un- 
settledness, that prevents his giving himself up, con amore, 
to any one friend, because he is apt to think he might be more 
happy with another: he has the organ of locomotiveness 
largely developed, as a phrenologist would say, and would 
like to be at three places instead of one. I always felt, with 
Moore, the desire Johnson expressed, to be shut up in a post- 
chaise, téte-d-téte with a pleasant companion, to be quite sure 
of him. He must be delightful in a country-house, at a safe 
distance from any other inviting one, when one could have 
him really to oneself, and enjoy his conversation and his sing- 
ing, without the perpetual fear that he is expected at Lady 
This or Lady That’s, or the being reminded that he promised 
to look in at Lansdowne House or Grosvenor Square. The 
wonder is, not that he is récherché, but that he wastes him- 
self on those who can so little appreciate him, though they 
value the éclat his reputation gives to their stupid sotrées. 
have known a dull man live on a bon mot of Moore’s for a 
week ; and I once offered a wager of a considerable sum that 
the reciter was guiltless of understanding its point, but could 
get no one to accept my bet. 

“Are you acquainted with the family of ? (asked 
Byron.) ‘The commendation formerly bestowed on the Syd- 
ney family might be reversed for them, as all the sons are 
virtuous, and all the daughters brave. I once (continued he) 
said this, with a grave face, to a near relation of theirs, who 
received it as a compliment, and told me I was very good. 
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compliments ; but ‘ was is not is’ with me, as God knows, in 
any sense, for I am now cured of mystifying, as well as of 
many others of my mischievous pranks: whether Iam a better 
man for my self-correction remains to be proved ; I am quite 
sure that I am not a more agreeable one. I have always had 
a strong love of mischief in my nature, (said Byron,) and this 
still continues, though I do not very often give way to its die- 
tates. It is this lurking devil that prompts me to abuse peo- 
ple against whom I have not the least malicious feeling, and 
to praise some whose merits (if they have any) I am little ac- 
quainted with; but I do it in the mischievous spirit of the 
moment to vex the person or persons with whom I am con- 
versing. Is not this very childish? (continued Byron ;) and, 


of love ’—mais hélas ! ’s are not tales of love, or that 
beget love ; they are born of dulness, and inciting sleep, they 
produce the same effect on the senses that the monotonous 
sound of a waterfall never fails to have on mine. With 
one is afraid to speak, because whatever is said is sure to 
bring forth a reminiscence, that as surely leads to intermina- 
ble recollections, 








Dull as the dreams of him who swills vile beer. 





Thus, (continued Byron,) is so honourable and well- 
intentioned a man that one can find nothing bad to say of him, 
except that he is a bore ; and as there is no law against that 


above all, for a poet, which people tell me 1 am? “All I know | class of offenders, one must bear with him. It is to be hoped, 


is, that, if 1 am, poets can be greater fools than other people. 
We of the craft—poets, I mean—resemble paper-kites; we 
soar high into the air, but are held to earth by a cord, and our 
flight is restrained by a child—that child is self. We are 
but grown children, having all their weakness, and only 
wanting their innocence ; our thoughts soar, but the frailty of 
our natures brings them back to earth. What should we be 
without thoughts! (continued Byron;) they are the bridges 
by which we pass over time and space. And yet, perhaps, 
like troops flying before the enemy, we are often tempted to 
destroy the bridges we have passed, to save ourselves from 
pany How often have I tried to shun thought! But come, 


that, with all the modern improvements in refinement, a mode 
will be discovered of getting rid of bores, for it is too bad that 
a poor wretch can be punished for stealing your pocket hand- 
kerchief or gloves, and that no punishment can be inflicted on 
those who steal your time, and with it your temper and pa- 
tience, as well as the bright thoughts that might have entered 
into the mind, (like the Irishman who lost a fortune before he 
had got it,) but were frighted away by the bore. Nature cer- 
tainly (said Byron) has not dealt charitably by » for, 
independent of his being the king of prosers, he is the ugliest 
person possible, and when he talks, breathes not of Araby the 
blest: his heart is good, but the stomach is none of the best, 





must not get gloomy ; my thoughts are almost always of the| judging from its exhalations. His united merits led me to 
sombre hue, so that I ought not to be blamed (said he, laugh-| attempt an epigram on them, which, I believe, is as follows :— 


ing,) if I steal those of others, as I am accused of doing ; 
cannot have any more disagreeable ones than my own, at least 
as far as they concern myself. 

“In all the charges of plagiary brought against me in Eng- 
land, (said Byron») did you hear me accused of stealing from 
Madame de Stael the opening lines of my ‘ Bride of Abydos !" 
She is supposed to have borrowed her lines from Schlegel, or 
to have stolen them from Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister ;’ so 

ou see I am a third or fourth hand stealer of stolen goods. 
you know de Staél’s lines? (continued Byron ;) for if I 
am a thief, she must be the plundered, as I don’t read Ger- 
man, and do French; yet I could almost swear that I never 
saw her verses when | wrote mine, nor do I even now re- 
member them. I think the first began with ‘ Cette terre,’ 
&e. &c. but the rest I forget; as you have a good memory, 
perhaps you would repeat them.” 
I did so, and they are as follows: 








Cette terre, ot les myrtes fleurissent, 

Oa les rayons des cieux tombent avec amour, 

Ou des sons enchanteurs dans les airs retentissent, 
Ou la plus douce nuit succéde au plus beau jour. 








“ Well (said Byron) I do not see any point of resemblance, 
except in the use of the two unfortunate words land and myr- 
tle, and for using these new and original words ] am a pla- 
giarist! To avoid such charges, I must invent a dictionary 
for myself. Does not this charge prove the liberal spirit of 
the hypercritics in England! If they knew how little [ value 
their observations, or the opinions of those that they can influ- 
ence, they would be perhaps more spiteful, and certainly more 
careful in producing better proofs of their charges; the one of 
the Stael’s I consider a triumphant refutation for me. 

“T often think (said Byron) that were I to return to Eng- 
land, I should be considered, in certain circles, as having a 
trés mauvais ton, for | have been so long out of it that I have 
learned to say what I think, instead of saying only what, by 
the rules of convenience, people are permitted to think. For 
though England tolerates the liberty of the press, it is far from 
tolerating liberty of thought or of speech; and since the pro- 
gress of modern refinement, when delicacy of words is as re- 
markable as indelicacy of actions, a plain-speaking man is 
sure to get into a scrape. Nothing amuses me more than to 
see refinement versus morals, and to know that people are 

shocked not at crimes, but their detection. The Spartan boy, 
who suffered the animal he had secured by theft to prey on 
his vitals, evinced not more constancy in concealing his suf- 
ferings than do the English in suppressing all external symp- 
toms of what they must feel, and on many occasions, when 
Nature makes herself felt through the expression of her feel- 
ings, would be considered almost as a crime. But I believe 
crime is a word banished from the vocabulary of haut-ton, 
as the vices of the rich and great are called errors, and those 
of the poor and lowly only, crimes. 

“Do you know 
prosers. I called him ‘he of the thousand tales,’ in humble 





PART 11.—no, 50. 


— 





When conversing with . who can disclose 
Which sutfers the most—eyes, ears, or the nose? 


“T repeated this epigram (continued Byron) to him ashaving 
been made on a mutual friend of ours, and he enjoyed it, as 
we all do some hit ona friend. I have known people who 
were incapable of saying the least unkind word against friends, 
and yet who listened with evident (though attempted to be 
suppressed) pleasure to the malicious jokes or witty sarcasms 
of others against them ; a proof that, even in the best people, 
some taints of the original evil of our natures remain. You 
think Iam wrong (continued Byron) in my estimate of human 
nature; you think I analyze my own evil qualities and those 
of others too closely, and judge them too severely. I have 
need of self-examination to reconcile me to all the incongru- 
ities I discover, and to make me more lenient to faults that 
my tongue censures, but that my heart pardons, from the con- 
sciousness of its own weakness.” 

We should all do well to reflect on the frailty of man, if it 
led us more readily to forgive his faults, and cherish his vir- 
tues ;—the one, alas! are inextirpable, but the others are the 
victories gained over that most difficult to be conquered of all 
assailants—self; to which victory, if we do not decree a tri- 
umph, we ought to grant an ovation; but, unhappily, the con- 
templation of human frailty is too apt to harden the heart, and 
oftener creates disgust than humility. “ When we dwell on 
vices with mockery and bitterness, instead of pity, we may 
doubt the efficacy of our contemplation ; and this,” said I to 
Byron, “seems to me to be your case; for when I hear your 
taunting reflections on the discoveries you make in poor, 
erring human nature; when you have explored and exposed 
every secret recess of the heart, you appear to me like a fallen 
angel, sneering at the sins of men, instead of a fellow man 
pitying them. This it is that makes me think you analyze 
too deeply ; and I would at present lead you to reflect only 
on the good that still remains in the world,—for be assured 
there is much good, as an antidote to the evil that you 
know of.” . 

Byron laughed, and said, “ You certainly do not spare me; 
but you manage to wrap up your censures in an envelope 
almost complimentary, and that reconciles me to their bitter- 
ness, as children are induced to take physic by its being dis- 
guised insome sweet substance. The fallen angel is so much 
more agreeable than demon, as others have called me, that I 
am rather flattered than affronted ; I ought, in return, to say 
something trés aimable to you, in which angelic at least might 
be introduced, but I will not, as I never can compliment those 
that I esteem.—But to return to self;—you know that I have 
been called not only a demon, but a French poet has addressed 
me as chantre d’enfer, which, I suppose, he thinks very flat- 
tering. Idare say his poem will be done into English by 
some Attic resident, and, instead of a singer of hell, 1 shall be 
styled a hellish singer, and so go down to posterity. 4 





!'(asked Byron.) He is the king of} “He laughed at his own pun, and said he felt half disposed to 


write a quizzing answer to the French poct, in which he 











unitation of Boccaccio, whom [ styled he of the hantont Soles should mystify him. 
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i i > ani 1c ferocious in our natures, which, I am con- 
oie te ne wate Oe te b it b antan we af mentee by an over-indulgence of our carnivorous 
vege Tales aie te dv They ion one can propensities. It has been said that, to enjoy ow a man 
Golsoe ay , . self. r st be superlatively good or bad: I deny this, because there 
only describe what has actually occurred to oneself, and = must he eri ay sane tele elapse: Aone ney ree A 
the power that persons of any imagination possesses of i ne? -_ :~ rb} re aa Hivos ae dom 1 ae tae Guadelinen 
fying themselves, for the time being, with the creations © u Pog ich me with one. God knows I never flattered 
their fancy. This is a peculiar distinction conferred on me,| would | urnish 2 f being superlatively good, as no one 
- ve heard of no other poet who has been identified with| myself with the idea of being suy 1 yg * om 
his why I saw the ae day (said Byron) in Hp of a — knows — sag i cot oo 5 te 
anciful simile about Moore’s writings and mine. 'T am as unwilling i : d, 
p ay . attcade wate appeared - if he ~—_—s seit enjoy — — than I ever enjoyed society, even in my 
itten with crow-quills, on rose-coloured paper, stamped with | most youthful days. ; 
Cupids and deve : and mine on hats written by quills) I told Byron, that T —— a Bas the 
froin the wing of an eagle :—you laugh, but I think this a] world e collection of usetu —, wad pd pe meant 
very sublime comparison,—at least, so far as I am concerned, experience, He laughed anc yr Jeon ps 5. yi oe 
— it quite consoles me for ‘ chantre d’enfer.’ By the bye, the “are best suited to advise others w ho _ — py tee 
French poet is neither a philosopher nor a logician: as he dubs’ themselves, and this has been my —_. ; —— —— 
me by this title merely because I doubt that there is an enfer, | false, —acquaintances —— he eren a J 
—ergo, I cannot be styled the chantre of a place of which I nearer and dearer connexions perfi ious. | — muc +s 
doubt the existence. ‘I dislike French verse so much (said |not all this, has been caused by my ow . oe ness ; but 
Byron) that I have not read more than a few lines of the one| that has not prevented my feeling it keenly. It has made me 
in which I am dragged into public view. He calls me, (said | look on friends as partakers of prosperity,—censurers in ad- 
Byron,) ‘ Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange ou démon ;’ which | versity,—and absentees in distress 5 = —_ et = 
I call very uncivil, for a well-bred Frenchman, and moreover) view acquaintances merely as persons W 10 t sink themselves 
one of the craft: 1 wish he would let me and my works alone, | justified in courting or cutting one, as best suits thein, But 
for I am sure I do not trouble him or his, and should not know | relations I regard only as people privileged to tel] disagree- 
that he existed, except from his notice of me, which some |able truths, and to accept weighty obligations, as matters of 
good-natured friend has sent me. There are some things in course. You have now (continued Byron) my unsophisticated 
the world, of which, like gnats, we are only reminded of the opinion of friends, acquaintances, and relations; of course 
existence by their stinging us; this was his position with me.” | there are always exceptions, but they are rare, and exceptions 
Had Byron read the whole of the poem addressed to him by |do not make the rule. All that 1 have said are but reiterated 
M. de Lamartine, he would have been more flattered than truisms that all admit to be just, but that few, if any, act upon; 
offended by it, as it is not only full of beauty, but the admira-| they are like the death-bell that we hear toll for others, 
tion for the genius of the English poet, which pervades every | without thinking that it must soon toll for us; we know that 
sentiment of the ode, is so profound, that the epithet which | others have been deceived, but we believe that we are either 
offended the morbid sensitiveness of Byron would have been too clever, or too loveable, to meet the same fate: we see our 
readily pardoned. M. de Lamartine is perhaps the only | {friends drop daily around us,many of them younger and health- 











French poet who could have so justly appreciated, and grace- 


fully eulogized, our wayward child of genius; and having 
written so successfully himself, his praise is more valuable. 
His “ Meditations” possess a depth of feeling which, tempered 
by a strong religious sentiment that makes the Christian rise 


superior to the philosopher, bears the impress of a true po- 


etical temperament, which could not fail to sympathize with 


, ; -— « . | 
all the feelings, however he might differ from the reasonings| 


of Byron. Were the works of the French poet better known 


to the English bard he could not, with even all his dislike to| 


French poetry, have refused his approbation to the writings 
of M. de Lamartine. 
Talking of solitude—“ It has but one disadvantage (said 
Byron,) but that is a serious one,—it is apt to give one too 
high an opinion of oneself. In the world we are sure to be 
often reminded of every known or supposed defect we may 
have; hence we can rarely, unless possessed of an inordinate 
share of vanity, form a very exalted opinion of ourselves, and, 
in society, wo be to him who lets it be known that he thinks 
more highly of himself than of his neighbours, as this is a 
crime that arms every one against him. ‘This was the rock 
on which Napoleon foundered ; he had so often wounded the 
amour propre of others, that they were glad to hurl him from 
the emmence that made him appear a giant and those around 
him pigmies. If a man or woman has any striking superi- 
ority, some great defect or weakness must be discovered to 
counterbalance it, that their contemporaries may console 
themselves for their envy, by saying, ‘ Well, if I have not the 
— of Mr. This, or the beauty or talents of Mrs. That, I 
1ave not the violent temper’ of the one, or the overweening 
vanity of the other.’ But, to return to solitude, (said Byron,) 
it is the only fool’s paradise on earth: there we have no one 
to remind us of our faults, or by whom we can be humiliated 
by comparisons. Our evil passions sleep, because they are 
not excited ; our productions appear sublime, because we have 
no kind and judicious friend to hint at their defects, and to 
point out faults of style and imagery where we had thought 
ourselves most luminous: these are the advantages of soli- 
tude, and those who have once tasted them, can never return 
to the busy world again with any zest for its feverish enjoy- 
ments. In the world (said Byron) I am always irritable and 
violent ; the very noise of the streets of a populous city affect 
my nerves: I seemed ina London house ‘ cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined, and felt like a tiger in too small a cage :’ apropos of ti- 
gers, did you ever observe that all people in a violent rage, walk 


up and down the place they are in, as wild beasts do in their 
dens! I have particularly remarked this, (continued he,) and 


ier than ourselves, yet we think that we shall live to be old, 
as if we possessed some stronger hold on life than those who 
jhave gone before us. Alas! life is but a dream from which 
jwe are only awakened by death. All else is illusion; chang- 
ing as we change, and each cheating us in turn, until death 
withdraws the veil, and shows us the dread reality. It is 
strange (said Byron,) that feeling, as most people do, life a 
jburthen, we should still cling to it with such pertinacity. 
| This is another proof of animal feeling ; for if the divine spirit 
that is supposed to animate us mastered the animal nature, 
should we not rejoice at laying down the load that has so long 
oppressed us, and beneath which we have groaned for years, 
\to seek a purer, brighter existence! Who ever reached the 
lage of twenty-five (continued Byron) withont teeling the te- 
|\dium vite which poisons the little enjoyment that we are 
allowed to taste? We begin life with the hope of attaining 
happiness ; soon discoveri.g that to be unattainable, we seck 
pleasure as a poor substitute; but even this eludes our grasp, 
and we end by desiring repose, which death alone can give. 
I told Byron that the greater part of our chagrins arose 
from disappointed hopes ; that, in our pride and weakness, we 
consider happiness as our birthright, and received infliction as 
an injustice; whereas the latter was the inevitable lot of man, 
and the other but the ignis fatuus that beguiles the dreary 
path of life, and sparkles but to deceive. 1 added that while 
peace of mind was left us, we could not be called miserable. 
This greatest of all earthly consolations depends on ourselves ; 
whereas for happiness we rely on others: but, as the first is 
lasting, and the second fleeting, we ought to cultivate that of 
which naught but our own actions can deprive us, and enjoy 
the other as we do a fine autumnal day, that we prize the 
more, because we know it will soon be followed by winter. 
“Your philosophy is really admirable (said Byron) if it 
were possible to follow it; but I suspect that you are among 
the number of those who preach it the most, and practise it 
the least, for you have too much feeling to have more than a 
theoretical knowledge of it. For example, how would you 
bear the ingratitude and estrangement of friends—of those in 
whom you had garnered up your heart? I suspect that, in 
such a case, feeling would beat philosophy out of the field; 
for I have ever found that philosophy, like experience, never 
comes until one has ceased to require its services. I have 
(continued Byron) experienced ingratitude and estrangement 
from friends ; and this, more than all else, has destroyed my 
confidence in human nature. It is thus from individual cases 
that we are so apt to generalize. A few persons on whom 
we have lavished our friendship, without ever examining if 











it proved to me, what I never doubted, that we have much oi 





they had the qualities requisite to justify such a preference, 
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are found to be ungrateful and unworthy, and instead of 
blaming our own want of perception in the persons so un- 
wisely chosen, we cry out against poor human nature: one 
or two examples of ingratitude and selfishness prejudice us 
against the world; but six times the number of examples of 
goodness and sincerity fail to reconcile us to it,—so much 


more susceptible are we of evil impressions than of good. 


Have you not observed (said Byron) how much more prone 


people are to remember injuries than benefits! The most 
essential services are soon forgotten; but some trifling and 


often unintentional offence is rarely pardoned, and never 


effaced from the memory. All this proves that we have a 
strong and decided predisposition to evil; the tendencies and 
consequences of which we may conceal, but cannot eradicate. 
I think ill of the world, (continued Byron,) but L do not, as 
some cynics assert, believe it to be composed of knaves and 
fools. No, I consider that it is, for the most part, peopled by 
those who have not talents sufficient to be the first, and yet 
have one degree too much to be the second.” 

Byron’s bad opinion of mankind is not, I am convinced, 
genuine ; and it certainly does not operate on his actions, as 
his first impulses are always good, and his heart is kind and 
charitable. His good deeds are never the result of reflec- 
tion, as the heart acts before the head has had time to reason. 
This cynical habit of decrying human nature is one of the 
many little affectations to which he often descends ; and this 
impression has become so fixed in my mind, that I have been 
vexed with myself for attempting to refute opinions of his 
which, on reflection, I was convinced were not his real senti- 
ments, but uttered either from a foolish wish of display, or 
from a spirit of contradiction, which much influences his con- 
versation. I have heard him assert opinions one day, and 
maintain the most opposite, with equal warmth the day after: 
this arises not so much from insincerity, as from being wholly 
governed by the feeling of the moment: he has no fixed 
principle of conduct or of thought, and the want of 
him into errors and inconsistencies, from which he 
rescued by a natural goodness of heart, that redeems, in some 
degree, what it cannot prevent. Violence of temper tempts 
him into expressions that might induce people to believe him 
vindictive and rancorous; he exaggerates all his feelings 
when he gives utterance to them; and here the imagination, 
that has led to his triumph in poetry, operates less happily, by 
giving a stronger shade to his sentiments and expressions. 
When he writes or speaks at such moments, the force of his 
language imposes a belief that the feeling which gives birth 
to it must be fixed in his mind; but see him in a few hours 
after, and not only no trace of this angry excitement remains, 
but, if recurred to by another, he smiles at his own exagge- 
rated warmth of expression, and proves, in a thousand ways, 
that the temper only is responsible for his defects, and not the 
heart. 

“IT think it is Diderot (said Byron) who says that, to de- 
scribe woman, one ought to dip one’s pen in the rainbow ; and, 
instead of sand, use the dust from the wings of butterflies to 
dry the paper. This is a concetto worthy of a Frenchman; 
and, though meant as complimentary, is really by no means 
so to your sex. ‘T'o describe woman, the pen should be dip- 
ped, not in the rainbow, but in the heart of man, ere more 
than eighteen summers have passed over his head; and, to 
dry the paper, I would allow only the sighs of adolescence. 
Women are best understood by men whose feelings have not 
been hardened by a contact with the world, and who believe 
in virtue because they are unacquainted with vice. A know- 
ledge of vice will, as fur as I can judge by experience, inva- 
riably produce disgust, as I believe, with my favourite poet, 
that— 


it leads 
is only 


Vice is a monster of such hideous micn, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be secn. 


But he who has known it can never truly describe woman as 
she ought to be described ; and, therefore, a public knowledge 
of the world unfits a man for the task. When I attempted to 
describe Haidee and Zuleika, I endeavoured to forget all that 
friction with the world had taught me; and if I at all suc- 
ceeded, it was because I was, and am, penetrated with the 


conviction that women only know evil from having expe- 
rienced it through men; whereas men have no criterion to|and wound 


judge of purity or goodness but woman. 


Byron,) even though she may lapse from virtue ; 


selves alone, and regard the woman but as an object th: 


ministers to their selfish gratification, and who, when she 
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tceases to have this power, is thought of no more, save as an 
obstruction in their path. You look incredulous, (said Byron;) 
but I have said what | think, though not all that I think, as I 
have a much higher opinion of your sex than J have even now 
expressed.” 

This would be most gratifying could I be sure that, to- 
morrow or next day, some sweeping sarcasm against my sex 
may not escape from the lips that have now praised them, and 
that my credulity, in believing the praise, may not be quoted 
as an additional proof of their weakness, ‘This instability of 
opinion, or expression of opinion, of Byron, destroys all confi- 
dence in him, and precludes the possibility of those, who live 
much in his society, feeling that sentiment of confiding secu- 
rity in him, without which a real regard cannot subsist. It 
has always appeared a strange anomaly to me, that Byron, 
who possesses such acuteness in discerning the foibles and 
defects of others, should have so little power either in con- 
quering or concealing his own, that they are evident even to 
a superficial observer ; it is also extraordinary that the know- 
ledge of human nature, which enables him to discover at a 
glance such defects, should not dictate the wisdom of conceal- 
ing his discoveries, at least from those in whom he has made 
them; but in this he betrays a total want of tact, and must 
often send away his associates dissatisfied with tnemselves, 
and still more so with him, if they happen to possess dis- 
crimination or susceptibility. 

“To let a person see that you have discovered his faults, is 
to make him an enemy for life,” (says Byron); and yet this 
he does continually: he says, “that the only truths a friend 
will tell you, are your faults; and the only thing he will give 
you, is advice.” Byron’s affected display of knowledge of the 
world deprives him of commisseration for being its dupe, 
while his practical inexperience renders him so perpetually. 
He is at war with the actual state of things, yet admits that 
all that he now complains of has existed for centuries; and 
that those who have taken up arms against the world have 
found few applauders, and still fewer followers. His philoso- 
phy is more theoretical than practical, and must so continue, 
as long as passion and feeling have more influence over him 
than reflection and reason. Byron affects to be unfeeling, 
while he is a victim to sensibility; and to be reasonable, 
while he is governed by imagination only ; and so meets with 
no sympathy from either the advocates of sensibility or reason, 
and consequently condemns both. “ It is fortunate for those 
(said Byron) whose near connexious are good and estimable; 
independently of various other advantages that are derived 
from it, perhaps the greatest of all are the impressions made 
on our minds in early youth by witnessing goodness, impres- 
sions which have such weight in deciding our future opinions, 
If we witness evil qualities in common acquaintances, the 
effect is slight, in comparison with that made by discovering 
them in those united to us by the ties of consanguinity; this 
last disgusts us with human nature, and renders us doubtful 
of goodness, a progressive step made in misanthropy, the most 
fearful disease that can attack the mind. My first and ear- 
liest impressions were melancholy,—my poor mother gave 
them ; but to my sister, who, incapable of wrong herself, sus- 
pected no wrong in others, | owe the little good of which I 
can boast; and had I earlier known her, it might have in- 
fluenced my destiny. Augusta has great strength of mind, 
which is displayed not only in her own conduct, but to support 
the weak and infirm of purpose. ‘To me she was, in the hour 
of need, as a tower of strength. Her affection was my last 
rallying point, and is now the only bright spot that the horizon 
of England offers to my view. Augusta knew all my weak- 
nesses, but she had love enough to bear with them. I value 
not the false sentiment of affection that adheres to one while 
we believe him faultless; not to love him would then be diffi- 
cult: but give me the love that, with perception to view the 
errors, has suflicient force to pardon them,—who can ‘love 
‘the oflender, yet detest the offence ;’ and this my sister had. 
\She has given me such good advice, and yet, finding me inca- 
_pable of following it, loved and pitied me but the more, be- 
‘cause | was erring. This is true affection, and, above all, 
jtrue Christian feeling; but how rarely is it to be met with in 
England! where amour propre prompts people to show their 
superiority by giving advice; and a mélange of selfishness 
ed vanity engages them to resent its not being fol- 
y do by not only leaving olf the advised, but 
1 by every means in their power. Depend on 
Byron), the English are the most_perfidious 
kind relations that the civilized world can pro- 
e; and if you have had the misfortune to lay them under 
, you may look for all the injuries that they 
» ican inflict, as they are anxious to avenge themselves for the 
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humiliations they suffer when they accept favours. They arefone is bewildered from too much brightness. pA remember 
proud, but have not sufficient pride to refuse services that are | reading somewhere, said Byron, “a — of designating 
necessary to their comfort, and have too much false pride to/| different living poets, by the — vod gives them to 
be grate‘ul. ‘They may pardon a refusal to assist them, but |drink out of. Wordsworth is made = pr from a wooden 
they never can forgive a generosity which, as they are seldom | bowl, and my melancholy self from a skull, chased with gold, 


capable of practising or appreciating, overpowers and humi- 


Now, I would add the following cups:—To Moore, I would 


liates them. With this opinion of the English (continued |give a cup formed like the lotus flower, and set in brilliants; 


Byron), which has not been lightly formed, you may imagine 
how truly I must value my sister, who is so totally opposed 
to them. She is tenacious of accepting obligations, even 
from the nearest relations ; but, having accepted, is incapable 
of aught approaching to ingratitude. Poor Lady had 
just such a sister as mine, who, faultless herself, could pardon 
and weep over the errors of one less pure, and almost redeem 














to Crabbe, a scooped pumpkin; to Rogers, an antique vase, 
formed of agate; and to Colman, a champagne-glass, as 
descriptive of their different styles. 1 dare say none of them 
would be satisfied with the appropriation; but who ever is 
satisfied with anything in the shape of criticism? and least of 
all, poets.” ; 

Talking of Shakspeare, Byron said, that he owed one half 


them by her own excellence. Had Lady ’s sister or|of his popularity to his low origin, which, like charity, cover- 


mine (continued Byron) been less good and irreproachable, | 
they could not have afforded to be so forbearing; but, being 
unsullied, they could show mercy without fear of drawing at- 
tention to their own misdemeanours.” 

Byron talked to-day of Campbell the poet; said that he was 
a warm-hearted and honest man; praised his works, and 
quoted some passages from the “ Pleasures ef Hope,” which 
he said was a poem full of beauties. “1 differ, however, (said 
Byron,) with my friend Campbell on some points. Do you 
remember the passage— 


But mark the wretch whose wanderings never knew 
The world’s regard, that soothes though half untruc ! 
His erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it erred no more.” 


This, he said, was so far a true picture, those who once erred 
being supposed to err always,—a charitable, but false, suppo- 
sition, that the English are prone to act upon. “ But (added 
Byron) I am not prepared to admit, that a man, under such 
circumstances as those so poetically described by Campbell, 
could feel hope; and, judging by my own feelings, I should 
think that there would be more of envy than of hope in the poor 
man’s mind, when he leaned on the gate, and looked at ‘the 
blossom’d bean-field and the sloping green.’ Campbell was, 
however, right in representing it otherwise (continued Byron). 
We have all, God knows, occasion for hope to enable us to 
support the thousand vexations of this dreary existence; and 
he who leads us to believe in this universal panacea, in which, 
par parenthese, 1 have little faith, renders a service to huma- 
nity. Campbell’s ‘* Lochiel’ and ‘ Mariners’ are admirable 
spirit-stirring productions (said Byron); his ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming’ is beautiful ; and some of the episodes in his * Plea- 
sures of Hope’ pleased me so much, that I know them by 
heart. By the by (continued he) we must be indebted to 
Ireland for this mode of expressing the knowing anything by 
rote, and it is at once so true and poetical, that I always use 
it. We certainly remember best those passages, as well as 
events, that interest us most, or touch the heart, which must 
have given birth to the phrase— know by heart.’ The 
* Pleasures of Memory’ is a very beautiful poem (said Byron), 
harmonious, finished, and chaste ; it contains not a single me- 
retricious ornament. If Rogers has not fixed himself in the 
higher fields of Parnassus, he has, at least, cultivated a very 
pretty flower-garden at its base. Is not this (continued Byron) 
a poetical image worthy of a conversazione at Lydia White's! 
But, jesting apart, for one ought to be serious in talking of so 
serious a subject asthe pleasures of memory, which, God knows, 
never offered any pleasures to me, (mind, | mean memory, 


and not the poem,) it really always did remind me of a flower- 


garden, so filled with sweets, so trim, so orderly. You, I am 
sure, know the powerful poem written in a blank leaf of the 


* Pleasures of Memory,’ by an unknown author? He has 


taken my view of the subject, and I envy him for expressing 
all that I felt; but did not, could not, express as he has done. 
This wilderness of triste thoughts offered a curious contrast 
to the hortus siccus of pretty flowers that followed it (said 
Byron), and marks the difference between inspiration and 
versification. 


“‘ Having compared Rogers’ poem to a flower-garden,” con- 
tinued a “to what shall I compare Moore’s?—to the 
Diamonds, where all is brilliant and attractive, but 

where one is so dazzled by the sparkling on — side that 


Valley o 


one knows not where to fix, each gem beautiful in itself, 


eth a multitude of sins with the multitude, and the other half, 
to the remoteness of the time at which he wrote from our own 
days. All his vulgarisms,” continued Byron, “ are attributed 
to the circumstances of his birth and breeding depriving him 
of a good education; hence they are to be excused, and the 
obseurities with which his works abound are all easily ex- 
plained away by the simple statement, that he wrote above 
two hundred years ago, and that the terms then in familiar 
use are now become obsolete. With two such good excuses, 
as want of education, and having written above two hundred 
years before our time, any writer may pass muster; and when 
to these is added the being a sturdy hind of low degree, which 
to three parts of the community in England has a peculiar at- 
traction, one ceases to wonder at his supposed popularity; I 
say supposed, for who goes to see his plays, and who, except 
country parsons, or mouthing, stage-struck, theatrical ama- 
teurs, read them?” I told Byron what really was, and is, my 
impression, that he was not sincere in his depreciation of our 
immortal bard; and I added, that I preferred believing him 
insincere, than incapable of judging works, which his own 
writings proved he must, more than most other men, feel the 
beauties of. He laughed, and replied, “That the compliment 
I paid to his writings was so entirely at the expense of his 
sincerity, that he had no cause to be flattered ; but that, know- 
ing I was one of those who worshipped Shakspeare, he forgave 
me, and would only bargain that I made equal allowance for 
his worship of Pope.” 1 observed, “ That any comparison be- 
tween the two was as absurd as comparing some magnificent 
feudal castle, surrounded by mountains and forests, with foam- 
ing cataracts, and boundless lakes, to the pretty villa of Pope, 
with its sheen lawn, artificial grotto, stunted trees, and trim 
exotics.” He said that my simile was more ingenious than 
just, and hoped that I was prepared to admit that Pope was 
the greatest of all modern poets, and a philosopher as well as 
a poet. 1 made my peace by expressing my sincere admira- 
tion of Pope, but begged to be understood as refusing to admit 
any comparison between him and Spakspeare; and so the 
subject ended. Byron is so prone to talk for effect, and to 
assert what he does not believe, that one must be cautious in 
giving implicit credence to his opinions. My conviction is, 
that, in spite of his declarations to the contrary, he admires 
Shakspeare as much as most of his countrymen do; but that, 
unlike the generality of them, he sees the blemishes that the 
freedom of the times in which the great poet lived led him to 
indulge in his writings, in a stronger point of view, and takes 
pleasure in commenting on them with severity, as a means of 
wounding the vanity of the English. I have rarely met with 
a person more conversant with the works of Shakspeare than 
was Byron. I have heard him quote passages from them re- 
peatedly ; and in a tone that marked how well he appreciated 
their beauty, which certainly lost nothing in his delivery of 
them, as few possessed a more harmonious voice or a more 
elegant pronunciation than did Byron. Could there be a less 
equivocal proof of his admiration of our immortal bard than 
the tenacity with which his memory retained the finest pas- 
sages of all his works?! When I made this observation to 
him he smiled, and affected to boast that his memory was £0 
retentive that it equally retained all that he read; but as I 
had seen many proofs of the contrary, I persevered in affirm- 
ing what I have never ceased to believe, that, in despite of 
his professions to the reverse, Byron was in his heart a warm 
admirer of Shakspeare. 


, B i ; : : 
but overpowering to the eye from their quantity. Or, to oe eee eaoeinr pinnae in apgeiiong: Mouslt '@ s 


descend to a mcre homely comparison, though really,” con- 
tinued Byron, “so brilliant a subject hardly admits of any- 
thing homely, Moore’s poems (with the exception of the 


Melodies) resemble the fields in Italy, cov 


riads of fire-flies shining and glittering around, that if one 


pular opinion on all points; he wishes to be thought as dis- 
senting from the multitude, and this affectation is the secret 
source of many of the incongruities he expresses. One can- 
not help lamenting that so great a genius should be sullied 


ered by such my-|by this weakness; but he has so many redeeming points that 


we must pardon what we cannot overlook, and attribute this 





attempts to seize one, another stil] more brilliant attracts, and 








error to the imperfectibility of human nature. Once thoroughly 
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acquainted with his peculiarities, much that appeared incom- 
prehensible is explained, and one knows when to limit belief 
to assertions that are not always worthy of commanding it, 
because uttered from the caprice of the moment. He declares|of plagiaries, that it was from the preface to the works of 
that such is his bad opinion of the taste and feelings of the} Montaigne, by Mademoiselle de Gournay, his adopted daugh- 
English, that he should form a bad opinion of any work that/|ter, that Pascal stole his image of the Divinity :—‘ C’est un 
they admired, or any person that they praised; and that their|cercle, dont la cireonférence est par-tout, et le centre nulle 
admiration of his own works has rather confirmed than soft-| part.’ So you see that even the saintly Pascal could steal as 
ened his bad opinion of them. “It was the exaggerated | well as another, and was probably unconscious of the theft. 
praises of the people in England,” said he, “that indisposed| ‘To be perfectly original,” continued Byron, “one should 
me to the Duke of Wellington. I know that the same herd, |think much and read little; and this is impossible, as one must 
who were trying to make an idol of him, would, on any re-|have read much before one learns to think ; for I have no faith 
verse, or change of opinions, hurl him from the pedestal to|in innate ideas, whatever I may have of innate predispositions. 
which they had raised him, and lay their idol in the dust. 1) But after one has laid in a tolerable stock of materials for 
remember,” continued Byron, “ enraging some of his Grace’s|thinking, I should think the best plan would be to give the 
worshippers, after the battle of Waterloo, by quoting the lines|mind time to digest it, and then turn it all well over b 
from Ariosto :— thought and reflection, by which we make the knowledge ac- 
|quired our own; and on this foundation we may let our ori- 
Fa il vincer sempre mai laudabil cosa, ginality (if we have any) build a superstructure, and if not, it 
Vincasi 6 per fortuna > per ingregno, supplies our want of it, toa certain degree. I am accused of 
plagiarism,” continued Byron, “as I see by the newspapers. 
in answer to their appeal to me, if he was not the greatest|[fI am guilty, 1 have many partners in the crime; for I as- 
general that ever existed.” sure you I scarcely know a living author who might not have 
I told Byron that his quotation was insidious, but that the|a similar charge brought against him, and whose thoughts I 
Duke had gained too many victories to admit the possibility of| have not occasionally found in the works of others; so that 
any of them being achieved more by chance than ability ; | this consoles me. 
and that, like his attacks on Shakspeare, he was not sincere} “The book you lent me, Dr. Richardson’s ‘ Travels along 
in desparaging Wellington, as I was sure he must au fond |the Mediterranean,’ ” said Byron, “ is an excellent work. It 
be as proud of him as all other Englishmen are. ‘ What!” |abounds in information, sensibly and unaffectedly conveyed, 
said Byron, “ could a Whig be proud of Wellington! would |and even without Lord B.’s praises of the author, would have 
this be consistent !” \led me to conclude that he was an enlightened, sensible, and 
The whole of Byron’s manner, and his countenance on this| thoroughly good man. He is always in earnest,” continued 
and other occasions, when the name of the Duke of Welling- Byron, “and never writes for effect: his language is well 
ton has been mentioned, conveyed the impression, that he had chosen and correct; and his religious views unaflected and 
not been de bonne foi in his censures on him. Byron’s words sincere without bigotry. He is just the sort of man I should 
and feelings are so often opposed, and both so completely de-|like to have with me for Greece—clever, both as a man and 
pend on the humour of the moment, that those who know him'a physician; for I require both—one for my mind, and the 
well could never attach much confidence to the stability of other for my body, which is a little the worse for wear, from 
his sentiments, or the force of his expressions; nor could they the bad usage of the troublesome tenant that has inhabited it, 
feel surprised, or angry, at hearing that he had spoken un- God help me! 
kindly of some for whom he really felt friendship. This habit, “It is strange,” said Byron, “ how seldom one meets with 
of censuring is his ruling passion, and he is now too old to clever, sensible men in the professions of divinity or physic! 
correct it. and yet they are precisely the professions that most peculiarly 
* T have been amused,” said Byron, “in reading ‘ Les Essais|demand intelligence and ability—and to keep the soul and 
de Montaigne,’ to find how severe he is on the sentiment of body in good health requires no ordinary talents. I have, I 
tristesse: we are always severe on that particular passion to confess, as little faith in medicine as Napoleon had. I 
which we are not addicted, and the French are exempt from think it has many remedies, but few specifics. I do not know 
this. Montaigne says that the Italians were right in trans- if we arrived at the same conclusion by the same road. Mine 
lating their word tristezza, which means tristesse, into malig-|has been drawn from observing that the medical men who 
nité ; and this,” continued Byron, “explains my méchancete, fell in my way were, in general, so deficient in ability, that 
for that Iam subject to tristesse cannot be doubted; and if even had the science of medicine been fifty times more sim- 
that means, as Le Sieur de Montaigne states, la malignité, plified than it ever will be in our time, they had not intelli- 
this is the secret ofall my evil doings, or evil imaginings, and| «ence enough to comprehend or reduce it to practice, which 
probably is also the source of my inspiration.” This idea ap- has given me a much greater cread of remedies than diseases. 
peared to amuse him very much, and he dwelt on it with) Medical men do not sufficiently attend to idiosyncrasy,” con- 
apparent satisfaction, saying that it absolved him from a load \tinued Byron, “on which so much depends, and often hurry 
of responsibility, as he considered himself, according to this,'to the grave one patient by a treatment that has succeeded 
as no more accountable for the satires he might write or|with another. The moment they ascertain a disease to be the 
speak, than for his personal deformity. Nature, he said, bad' same as one they have known, they conc!ude the same reme- 
to answer for malignité as well as for deformity; she gave dies that cured the first must remove the second, not making 
both, and the unfortunate persons on whom she bestowed allowance for the peculiaritics of temperament, habits, and 
them were not to be blamed for their efiects. Byron said, disposition ; which last has a great influence in maladies. All 
that Montaigne was one of the French writers that amused that I have seen of physicians has given me a dread of them, 
him the most, as, independently of the quaintness with which | which dread will continue until I have met a doctor like your 
he made his observations, a perusal of his works was like a) friend Richardsen, who proves himself to be a sensible and 
repetiticn at school, they rubbed up the reader’s classical intelligent man. I maintain,” continued Byron, “that more 
knowledge. He added, that “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- | than half our maladies are produced by eccustoming ourselves 
choly” was also excellent, from the quantity of desultory in-|to more sustenance than is required for the support of nature, 
formation it contained, and was a mine of knowledge that,,; We put too much cil into the lamp, and it blazes and burns 
though much worked, was inexhaustible. I told him that he out; but if we only put enough to feed the flame, it burns 
seemed to think more highly of Montaigne than did some of brightly and steadily. We have, God knows, sufficient alloy 
his own countrymen; for that when Le Cardinal cu Perron |in our compositions, without reducing them still nearer to the 
“ appelloit les Essais de Montaigne le bréviaire des honnétes | brute by overfeeding. I think that one of the reasons why 
gens; le célébre Huet, évéque d’Avranche, les disoit celui) women are in general so much better than men,—for I do 
des honnétes paresseux et des ignorans, qui veulent s’enfariner| think they arc, whatever I may say to the contrary,” con- 
de quelque teinture des lettres”—Byron said that the critique|tinued Byron, “ is, that they co not indulge in gourman- 
was severe, but just; for that Montaigne was the greatest|dise as men do; and, consequently, do not labour under 
plagiarist that ever existed, and certainly had turned his read-|the complicated horrors that indigestion produces, which 
ing to the most account. “ But,” said Byron, “ who is the|has such a dreadful effect on the tempers, as I have both 
author that is not, intentionally or unintentionally,a plagiarist! | witnessed and felt. nh 
Many more, I am persuaded, are the latter than the former;| “ There is nothing Iso much dread as flattery,” said Byron ; 
for if one has read much, it is difficult, if not impossible, to|“ not that I mean to say I dislike it,—for, on the contrary, if 
avoid adopting, not only the thoughts, but the expressions of| well administered, it is very agreeable,—but I dread it because 
others, which, after they have been some time stored in our|I know, from experience, we end by disliking those we flatter: 
minds, appear to us to come forth ready formed, like Minerva |it is the mode we take to avenge ourselves for stooping to the 


from the brain of Jupiter, and we fancy them our own progeny, 
instead of being those of adoption. I met lately a passage 
ina French beok,” continued Byron, “ that states, ~ propos 
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humiliation of flattering them. On this account, I never flat-) the patent of nobility to carry me through it, and what would 
ter those I really like; and, also, I should be fearful and jea-|have been deemed originality and spirit in me, would have 
lous of owning their regard for me to the pleasure my flattery | been considered a natural bias to vulgar habits in them. In 
gave them. [am not so forbearing with those I am indiffe-| my works, too, I have dared to pass the frozen molehills—[ 
rent about; for seeing how much people like flattery, I can-| cannot call them Alps, though they are frozen eminences—of 
not resist giving them some, and it amuses me to see how jhigh life, and have used common thoughts and common words 
they swallow even the largest doses. Now, there is to express my impressions; where poor would have cla- 
and ; who could live on passable terms with them,|rified each thought, and double-retined each sentence, until 
that did not administer to their vanity? One tells you all his|he had reduced them to the pol shed and cold temperature of 
bonnes fortunes, and would never forgive you if you appeared the illuminated houses of ice that he loves to frequent ; which 
to be surprised at their extent; and the other talks to you of have always reminded me of the palace of ice built to please 
prime ministers and dukes by their surnames, and cannot an empress, cold, glittering, and costly. But I suppose that 
state the most simp!e fact or occurrence without telling you! and like them, trom the same cause that I like high 
that Wellington or Devonshire told him so. One does not,” | life below stairs, not being born to it:—there is a good deal 
continued Byron, “ meet this last foiblesse out of England, and jin this. J have been abused for dining at Tom Cribb’s, where 
not then, I must admit, except among parvrenus. | certainly was amused, and have returned from a dinner 
“It is doubtful which, vanity or conceit, is the most offen-| where the guests were composed of the magnates of the land, 
sive,” said Byron; “but I think conceit is, because the grati-| where I had nigh gone to sleep—at least my intellect slum- 
fication of vanity depends on the sufirages of others, to gain bered—-so dullitied was I and those around me, by the sopo- 
which vain people must endeavour to please ; but as conceit is rifie quality of the conversation, if conversation it might be 
content with its own approbation, it makes no sacrifice, and is called. For a long time I thought it was my constitutional 
not susceptible of humiliation. I confess that I have a spiteful melancholy that made me think London society so insufterably 
pleasure,” continued Byron, “ in mortifying conceited people ;| tiresome ; but I discovered that those who had no such malady 
and the gratification is enhanced by the difficulty of the task, found it equally so; the only difference was that they yawned 
One of the reasons why I dislike society is, that its contact under the nightly inflictions, yet still continued to bear them, 
excites all the evil qualities of my nature, which, like the fire| while I writhed, and ‘muttered curses not loud but deep’ 
in the flint, can only be elicited by friction. My philosophy against the well-dressed automatons, that threw a spell over 
is more theoretical than practical: it is never at hand when | my faculties, making me doubt if 1 could any longer feel or 
want it; and the puerile passions that I witness in those think; and I have sought the solitude of my chamber, almost 
whom I encounter excite disgust when examined near, though, |doubting my own identity, or, at least, my sanity; such was 
viewed at a distance, they only create pity:—that is to say,|the overpowering effect produced on me by exclusive society 
in simple homely truth,’ continued Byron, “the follies of in London. Madame de Staél was the only person of talent [ 
mankind, when they touch me not, I can be lenient to, and ever knew who was not overcome by it; but this was owing 
moralize on; but if they rub against my own, there is an end to the constant state of excitement she was kept in by her 
to the philosopher. We are all better in solitude, and more | extraordinary se]f-complacency, and the mystifications of the 
especially if we are tainted with evil passions, which, God dandies, who made her believe all sorts of things. I have seen 
help us! we all are, more or less,” said Byron. “They are her entranced by them, listening with undisguised delight to 
not then brought into action: reason and reflection have time exaggerated compliments, uttered only to hoax her, by per- 
and opportunity to resume that influence over us which they sons incapable of appreciating her genius, and who doubted its 
rarely can do if we are actors in the busy scene of life; and we existence from the facility with which she received mystifica- 
grow better, because we believe ourselves better. Our pas-| tions which would have been detected in a moment by the 
sions often only sleep when we suppose them dead ; and we most common-place woman in the room. It is thus genius 
are not convinced of our mistake till they awake with renewed and talent are judged of,” continued Byron, “ by those who, 
strength, gained by repose. We are, therefore, wise when| having neither, are incapable of understanding them; and a 
we choose solitude, where ‘ passions sleep and reason wakes ;’| punster may glory in puzzling a genius of the first order, by a 
for if we cannot conquer the evil qualities that adhere to our! play on words that was below his comprehension, though 
nature, we do well to encourage their slumber. Like cases suite<d to that of the most ordinary understandings. Madame 
of acute pain, when the physician cannot remove the malady de Staél had no tact; she would believe anything, merely 
he administers soporifics. |because she did not take the trouble to examine, being too 
“ When I recommend solitude,” said Byron, * I do not mean; much occupied with self, and often said the most mal @ propos 
the solitude of country neighbourhood, where people pass their!things, because she was thinking not of the person she ad- 
time @ dire, redire, et médire. No! I mean a regular retire- dressed, but of herself. She had a party to dine with her one 
ment, with a woman that one loves, and interrupted only by a|day in London, when Sir James and Lady entered the 
correspondence with a man that one esteems, though if we|drawing-room, the lady dressed in a green gown, with a 
put plural of man, it would be more agreeable for the corres-|shaw! of the same verdant hue, and a bright red turban. 
pondence. By this means, friendships would not be subject) Madame de Staél marched up to her in her eager manner, 
to the variations and estrangements that are so often caused |and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, mon Dieu, miladi! comme vous ressem- 
by a frequent personal intercourse ; and we might delude our-| blez a un perroquet !’ The poor lady looked confounded: the 
selves into a beliof that they were sincere, and might be company tried, but in vain, to suppress the smiles the observa- 
lasting—two difficult articles of faith in my creed of friend-|tion excited; but all felt that the making it betrayed a total 
ship. Socrates and Plato,” continued Byron, “ ridiculed | want of tact in the ‘Corinne.’ 
Laches, who defined fortitude to consist in remaining firm in| Does the cant of sentiment still continue in England ?” 
the ranks opposed to the enemy; and I agree with those phi-|asked Byron. “*Childe Harold’ called it forth; but my 
losophers in thinking that a retreat is not inglorious, whether |‘ Juan’ was well calculated to cast it into shade, and had that 
from the enemy in the field or in the town, if one feels one’s| merit, if it had no other; but I must not refer to the Don, as 
own weakness, and anticipates a defeat. I feel that society that, | remember, is a prohibited subject between us. Nothing 
is my enemy, in even more than a figurative sense: I have| sickens me socompletely,” said Byron, “as women who affect 
not fled, but retreated from it; and if solitude has not made/sentiment in conversation. A woman without sentiment is 
me better, I am sure it has prevented my becoming worse,|not a woman; but I have observed, that those who most 
which is a point gained, : display it in words have least of the reality. Sentiment, like 
“Have you ever observed,” said Byron, “the extreme dread| love and grief, should be reserved for privacy ; and when I 
that parvenus have of aught that approaches to vulgarity? In|hear women afichant their sentimentality, I look upon it as 
manners, letters, conversation, nay, even in literature, they jan allegorical mode of declaring their wish of finding an ob- 
are always superfine ; and a man of birth would unconsciously ject on whom they could bestow its superfluity. I am of a 
hazard a thousand dubious phrases sooner than a parvenu| jealous nature,” said Byron, “and should wish to call slum- 
would risk the possibility of being suspected of one. One of | bering sentiment into life in the woman I love, instead of 
the many advantages of birth is, that it saves one from this! finding that I was chosen, from its excess and activity ren- 
hypercritical gentility, and he of noble blood may be natural|dering a partner in the firm indispensable. I should hate a 
without the fear of being accused of vulgarity. I have left) woman,” continued Byron, “who could laugh at or ridicule 


























an assembly filled with all the names of haut ton in London, 


sentiment, as I should, and do, women who have not religious 


and where little but names were to be found, to seek relief feelings: and, much as I dislike bigotry, I think it a thousand 


from the ennui that overpowered me, in a—cider cellar :— 
are you not shocked !—and have found there more food for 
speculation than in the vapid circles of glittering dulness I 
had left. or —— dared not have done this; but I had 





times more pardonable in a woman than irreligion. There is 
something unfeminine in the want of rgligion, that takes off 
the peculiar charm of woman. It#iffulcates mildness, for- 
bearance, and charity,—those graces that adorn them more 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 


than all others,” continued Byron, “and whose beneficent | coldness or disrespect he meets with, arouse a host of angry 
effects are felt, not only on their minds and manners, but are | feelings, that prey upon his peace. Such a man is to be 
visible in their countenances, to which they give their own feared,” continued Byron; “and yet how many such have the 
sweet character. But when I say that I admire religion in 


share en } 1 in| world made! how many errors have not slander and calumny 
women,” said Byron, “don’t fancy that I like sectarian ladies, magnified into crimes of the darkest dye! and, malevolence 


distributors of tracts, armed and ready for controversies, many |and injustice having set the condemned seal on the reputation 
of whom only preach religion, but do not practise it. No; 1 of him who has been judged without a trial, he is driven with- 
like to know that it is the guide of woman’s actions, the soft-| out the pale of society, a sense of injustice rankling in his 
ener of her words, the soother of her cares, and those of all heart; and if his hand be not against each man, the hand, or 
dear to her, who are comforted by her,—that it is, in short, |at least the tongue, of each man is against him. The genius 
the animating principle to which all else is referred. When|and powers of such a man,” continued Byron, “act but as 


I see women professing religion and violating its duties,—| fresh incitements to the unsated malice of his calumniators ; 


mothers turning from erring daughters, instead, of staying to|and the fame they win is but as the flame that consumes the 
reclaim,—sisters deserting sisters, whom, in their hearts, they | funeral pile, whose blaze attracts attention to the substance 
know to be more pure than themselves,—and wives abandoning | that feeds it. Mediocrity is to be desired for those who lose 
husbands on the ground of faults that they should have wept | caste, because, if it gains not pardon for errors, it sinks them 
over, and redeemed by the force of love,—then it is,” con-| into oblivion. But genius,” continued Byron, “ reminds the 
tinued Byron, “that I exclaim against the cant of false reli-| enemies of its possessor, of his existence, and of their injus- 
gion, and laugh at the credulity of those who can reconcile | tice. They are enraged that he on whom they heaped oblo- 
such conduct with the dictates of a creed that ordains forgive- | quy can surmount it, and elevate himself on new ground, 
ness, and commands that ‘if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye| where their malice cannot obstruct his path.” 
which are spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of meek-| It was impossible not to see that his own position had led 
ness; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted;’ and | Byron to these reflections ; and on observing the changes in 
that tells a wife, that ‘if she hath an husband that believeth his expressive countenance while uttering them, who could 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave resist pitying the morbid feelings which had given them 
him. For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife,’ birth? The milk and honey that flowed in his breast has 
&c. Now, people professing religion either believe, or do not/been turned to gall by the bitterness with which his errors 
believe, such creeds,” continued Byron. “If they believe, have been assailed ; but even now, so much of human kind- 
and act contrary to their belief, what avails their religion, |ness remains in his nature, that | am persuaded the effusions 
except to throw discredit on its followers, by showing that|of wounded pride which embody themselves in the biting sa- 
they practice not its tenets? and if they inwardly disbelieve, |tires that escape from him, are more productive of pain to 
as their conduct would lead one to think, are they not guilty|him who writes, than to those on whom they are written. 
of hypocrisy ! It is such incongruities between the professions Knowing Byron as I do, 1 could forgive the most cutting sa- 
and conduct of those who affect to be religious that puts me tire his pen ever traced, because I know the bitter feelings 
out of patience,” continued Byron, “ and makes me wage war|and violent reaction which led to it; and that, in thus 
with cant, and not, as many suppose, a disbelief or want of|avenging some real or imagined injury on individuals, he 
faith in religion. I want to see it practised, and to know,|looks on them as a part of that great whole, of which 
which is soon made known by the conduct, that it dwells in|that world which he has waged war with, and that he fan- 
the heart, instead of being on the lips only of its votaries. Let| cies has waged war with him, is composed. He looks on him- 
me not be told that the mothers, sisters, and wives, who vio-|self like a soldier in action, who, without any individual re- 
late the duties such relationships impose, are good and reli-| sentment, strikes at all within his reach, as component parts 
gious people: let it be admitted that a mother, sister, or wife,|of the force to which he is opposed. If this be indefensible, 
who deserts instead of trying to lead back the stray sheep to| and all must admit that it is so, let us be merciful even while 
the flock, cannot be truly religious, and I shall exclaim no|we are condemning; and let us remember what must have 
more against hypocrisy and cant, because they will no longer|been the heart-aches and corroding thoughts of a mind so sen- 
be dangerous. Poor Mrs. Sheppard tried more, and did more,| sitive as Byron's, ere the last weapons of despair were re- 
to reclaim me,” continued Byron, “than but no; as I |sorted to, and the fearful sally, the forlorn hope attack, on the 
have been preaching religion, I shall practice one of its tenets, | world’s opinions, made while many of those opinions had par- 
and be charitable; so I shall not finish the sentence.” tisans within his own breast, even while he stood in the last 

It appears to me that Byron has reflected much on religion,| breach of defeated hope, to oppose them. The poison in 
and that many, if not all, the doubts and sarcasms he has ex-| which he has dipped the arrows aimed at the world has long 
pressed on it are to be attributed only to his enmity against|been preying on his own life, and has been produced by the 
its false worshippers. He is indignant at seeing people pro-|deleterious draughts administered by that world, and which 
fessing it governed wholly by worldly principles in their con-|he has quaffed to the dregs, until it has turned the once 
duct; and fancies that he is serving the true cause by ex-|healthful current of his existence into deadly venom, poison- 
posing the votaries that he thinks dishonour it. He forgets | ing all the fine and generous qualities that adorned his nature. 
that in so exposing and decrying them, he is breaking through | He feels what he might have been, and what he is, and de- 
the commandments of charity he admires, and says ought to|tests the world that has marred his destiny. — But, as the pas- 
govern our actions towards our erring brethren; but that he|sions lose their empire, he will think differently: the veil 
reflects deeply on the subject of religion and its duties, is, Ij which now obscures his reason will pass away, like clouds 
hope, a step gained in the right path, in which I trust he will|dispelled by the sun; he will learn to distinguish much of 
continue to advance: and which step I attribute, as does he,| good, where he has hitherto seen only evil ; and no longer 
to the effect the prayer of Mrs. Sheppard had on his mind,| braving the world, and, to enrage it, assuming faults he has 
and which, it is evident, has made a lasting impression, by the} not, he will let the good qualities he has make themselves 
frequency and seriousness with which he refers to it. known, and gain that good-will and regard they were formed 

“ There are two blessings of which people never know the | to conciliate. ais za 
value until they have lost them,” said Byron, “health and| “TI often, in imagination, pass over a long lapse of years, 
reputation. And not only is their loss destructive to our own! said Byron, “and console myself for present privations, in an- 
happiness, but injurious to the peace and comfort of our/|ticipating the time when my daughter will know me:by read- 
friends. Health seldom goes without tewper accompanying | ing my works; for, though the hand of prejudice may conceal 
it; and, that fled, we become a burden on the patience of, my portrait from her eyes, it cannot hereafter conceal my 
those around us, until dislike replaces pity and forbearance. | thoughts and feelings, which will talk to her when he to 
Loss of reputation entails still greater evils. In losing caste,| whom they belonged has ceased to exist. The triumph will 
deservedly or otherwise,” continued Byron, “we become | then be mine; and the tears that my child will drop over ex- 
reckless and misanthropic: we cannot sympathise with those, | pressions wrung from me_ by mental agony,—the — 
from whom we are separated by the barrier of public opinion, |that she will enter into the sentiments uae See 4 “ 
and pride becomes ‘ the scorpion, girt by fire,’ that turns on| various allusions to her and myself in my beg PR ors 
our own breasts the sting prepared for our enemies. Sbak-|me in many a gloomy hour. Ada’s mother has: _— — 
et says, that, ‘it is a bitter thing to look into poy — _ - infancy and growth, but the tears © 
through another man’s eyes ;’ and this must he do,” said By-| rity sha mine. ; 
ton, “ who has lost his Soutien Nay, rendered nervously| I thought it a good opportunity to nee = By gen 
sensitive by the falseness of his position, he sees, or fancies he | this thought alone should operate to prevent e 

i i es of ms shic ld bring the blush of offended modesty to 

sees, scorn or avoidance in the eyes of all he encounters ; and,|a page which cou g B Pi aah 

it is w cette tie b . nee - his daughter; and that, if he hoped to live in 
as it is well known that we are never so jealous of the respect|the cheek of his daug ; 1d abate her admiration 
of others as when we have forfeited our own, every mark of| her heart, unsullied by aught that could abate h ’ 
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he ought never more to write a line of “ Don Juan.” He re- 
mained silent for some minutes, and then said, “ You are’ 
right ; I never recollected this. I am jealously tenacious of 
the undivided sympathy of my daughter; and that work, 
(‘Don Juan,’) written to beguile hours of tristesse and 
wretchedness, is well calculated to loosen my hold on her af- 
fection. I will write no more of it;—would that I had never 
written a line!” 

There is something tender and beautiful in the deep love 
with which poor Byron turns to his daughter. This is his 
last resting-place, and on her heart has he cast his last anchor 
of hope. When one reflects that he looks not to consolation 
from her during his life, as he believes her mother implacable, 
and only hopes that, when the grave has closed over him, his 
child will cherish his memory, and weep over his misfortunes, 
it is impossible not to sympathize with his feelings. Poor 
Byron! why is he not always true to himself’? Who can, 
like him, excite sympathy, even when one knows him to be 
erring? But he shames one out of one’s natural and better 
feelings by his mockery of self. Alas! 

His is a lofty spirit, turn’d aside 

From its bright path by woes, and wrongs, and pride ; 
And onward in its new, tumultuous course, 

Borne with too rapid and intense a force 

To pause one moment in the dread career, 

And ask—if such could be its native sphere? 

How unsatisfactory is it to find one’s feelings with regard 
to Byron varying every day! ‘This is because he is never 
two days the same. ‘The day after he has awakened the 
deepest interest, his manner of scoffing at himself and others 
destroys it, and one feels as if one had been duped into a sym- 
pathy, only to be laughed at. 

“| have been accused (said Byron) of thinking ill of women. 
This las proceeded from my sarcastic observations on them in 
conversation, much more than from what I have written. 
The fact is, | always say whatever comes into my head, and 
very often say things to provoke people to whom I am talk- 
ing. If I meet a romantic person, with what I call a too ex- 
alted opinion of women, | have a peculiar satisfaction in 
speaking lightly of them; not out of pique to your sex, but to 
mortify your champion; as I always conclude, that when a 
man overpraises women, he does it to convey the impression 
of how much they must have favoured him, to have won 
such gratitude towards them; whereas there is such an abne- 
gation of vanity in a poor devil’s decrying women,—it is such 
a proof positive that they never distinguished him,—that I can 
overlook it. People take for gospel all I say, and go away 
continually with tulse impressions: Mais n’tmporte ! it will 
render the statements of my future biographers more amusing; 
as I flatter myself I shall have more than one. Indeed, the 
more the merrier, say I. One will represent me as a sort of 
sublime misanthrope, with moments of kind feeling. This, 
par exemple, is my favourite réle. Another will portray me 
as a modern Don Juan; and a third (as it would be hard if a 
votary of the Muses had less than the number of the Graces 
for his biographers) will, it is to be hoped, if only for oppo- 
sition sake, represent me as an amiable, ill-used gentleman, 
* more sinned against than sinning.’ Now, if I know myself, 
I should say, that I have no character at all. By the by, this 
is what has long been said, as I lost mine, as an Irishman 
would say, before I had it; that is to say, my reputation was 
gone, according to the good-natured English, before I had ar- 
rived at years of discretion, which is the period one is sup- 
posed to have found one. But, joking apart, what I think of 
myself is, that I am so changeable, being everything by turns 
and nothing long,—I am such a strange mélange of good and 
evil, that it would be difficult to describe me. There are but 
two sentiments to which | am constant,—a strong love of 
liberty, and a detestation of cant, and neither is calculated to 
gain me friends. Iam of a wayward, uncertain disposition, 
more disposed to display the defects than the redeeming points 
in my nature; this, at least, proves that I understand man- 
kind, for they are always ready to believe the evil, but not 
the good; and there is no crime of which I could accuse my- 
self, for which they would not give me implicit credit. What 
do you think of me !” (asked he, looking seriously in my face.) 

I replied, “1 look on you as a spoilt child of genius, an 
epicycle in your own circle.” At which he laughed, though 
half disposed to be angry. 

“T have made as many sacrifices to liberty (continued By- 
ron) as most people of my age; and the one J am about to 
undertake is not the least, though, probably, it will be the 
last; for, with my health broken, andthe chances of war, 
Greece will most likely terminate my mortal career. I like 
Italy, its climate, its customs, and, above all, its freedom from 


cant of every kind, which is the primum mobile of England: 
therefore it is no slight sacrifice of comfort to give up the 
tranquil life I lead here, and break through the ties I have 
formed, to engage in a cause, for the successful result of 
which I have no very sanguine hopes. You will think me 
more superstitious than ever (said Byron) when I tell you, 
that I have a presentiment that I shall die in Greece. I hope 
it may be in action, for that would be a good finish to a very 
triste existence, and I have a horror to death-bed scenes; but 
as I have not been famous for my luck in life, most probably 
[ skall not have more in the manner of my death, and that [ 
may draw my last sigh, not on the field of glory, but on the 
bed of disease. I very nearly died when I was in Greece in 
my youth; perhaps as things have turned out, it would have 
been well if I had; I should have lost nothing, and the world 
very little, and I would have escaped many cares, for God 
knows I have had enough of one kind or another: but I am 
getting gloomy, and looking either back or forward it is not 
calculated to enliven me. One of the reasons why I quiz my 
friends in conversation is, that it keeps me from thinking of 
myself: you laugh, but it is true.” 

Byron had so unquenchable a thirst for celebrity, that no 
means were left untried that might attain it: this frequently 
led to his expressing opinions totally at variance with his ac- 
tions and real sentiments, and vice versd, and made him ap- 
pear quite inconsistent and puerile. ‘There was no sort of 
celebrity that he did not, at some period or other, condescerd 
to seek, and he was not over nice in the means, provided he 
obtained the end. This weakness it was that led him to 
accord his society to many persons whom he thought unworthy 
the distinction, fancying that he might find a greater facility 
in astonishing them, which he had a childish propensity to do, 
than with those who were more on an equality with him. 
When I say persons that he thought unworthy of his society, 
I refer only to their stations in life, and not to their merits, as 
the first was the criterion by which Byron was most prone to 
judge them, never being able to conquer the overweening 
prejudices in favor of aristocracy that subjugated him. He 
expected a deferential submission to his opinions from those 
whom he thought he honoured by admitting to his society ; 
and if they did not seem duly impressed with a sense of his 
condescension, as well as astonished at the versatility of his 
powers and accomplishments, he showed his dissatisfaction by 
assuming an air of superiority, and by opposing their opinions 
in a dictatorial tone, as if from his fiat there was no appeal. 
If, on the contrary, they appeared willing to admit his supe- 
riority in all respects, he was kind, playful, and good-humour- 
ed, and only showed his own sense of it by familiar jokes, and 
attempts at hoaxing, to which he was greatly addicted. 

An extraordinary peculiarity in Byron was his constant 
habit of disclaiming friendships, a habit that must have been 
rather humiliating to those who prided themselves on being 
considered his friends. He invariably, in conversing about 
the persons supposed to stand in that relation to him, drew a 
line of demarcation; and Lord Clare, with Mr. Hobhouse and 
Moore, were the only persons he allowed to be within its 
pate. Long acquaintance, habitual correspondence, and reci- 
procity of kind actions, which are the general bonds of friend- 
ship, were not admitted by Byron to be sufficient claims to the 
title of friend; and he seized with avidity every opportunity 
of denying this relation with persons for cy am _ per- 
suaded, he felt the sentiment, and to whom he would not have 
hesitated to have given all proof but the name, yet who, 
wanting this, could not consistently with delicacy receive 
aught else. 

This habit of disclaiming friendships was very injudicious 
in Byron, as it must have wounded the amour propre of those 
who liked him, and humiliated the pride and delicacy of all 
whom he had ever laid under obligations, as well as freed 
from a sense of what was due to friendship, those who, re- 
strained by the acknowledgment of that tie, might have 
proved themselves his zealous defenders and advocates. It 
was his aristocratic pride that prompted this ungracious con- 
duct, and I remember telling him, apropos to his denyin 
friendships, that all the persons with whom he disclaim 
them, must have less vanity, and more kindness of nature, 
than fall to the lot of most people, if they did not renounce the 
sentiment, which he disdained to acknowledge, and give him 
proofs that it no longer operated on them. His own morbid 
sensitiveness did ‘not incline him to be more merciful to that 
of others; it seemed, on the contrary, to render him less s0, 
as if every feeling was concentrated in self alone, and yet 
this egoist was capable of acts of generosity, kindness, an 





pity for the unfortunate: but he appeared to think, that the 
physical ils of others were those alone which he was called 
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on to sympathize with; their moral ailments he entered not 
into, as he considered his own to be too elevated to admit of 
any reciprocity with those of others. The immeasurable dif- 
ference between his genius and that of all others he encoun- 
tered had given him a false estimate of their feelings and 
. . Ss 
characters ; they could not, like him, embody their feelings 
in language that found an echo in every breast, and hence he 
concluded they have neither the depth nor refinement of his. 
He forgot that this very power of sending forth his thoughts 
disburthened him of much of their bitterness, while others, 
wanting it, felt but the more poignantly what is unshared and 
unexpressed. I have told Byron that he added ingratitude to 
his other faults, by scoffing at, and despising his countrymen, 
who have shared all his griefs, and enjoyed all his biting 
pleasantries ; he has sounded the diapason of his own feelings, 
and found the concord in theirs, which proves a sympathy he 
cannot deny, and ought not to mock: he says, that he values 
not their applauses or sympathy ; that he who describes pas- 
sions and crimes, touches chords, which vibrate in every 
breast, not that either pity or interest is felt for him who sub- 
mits to this moral anatomy; but that each discovers the 
symptoms of his own malady and feels and thinks only of self, 
while analyzing the griefs or pleasures of another. 

When Byron had been one day repeating to me some epi- 
grams and lampoons, in which many of his friends were 
treated with great severity, I observed that, in case he died, 
and that these proofs of friendship came before the public, 
what would be the feelings of those so severely dealt by, and 
who previously had indulged the agreeable illusion of being 
high in his good graces! 

“ That (said Byron) is precisely one of the ideas which 
most amuses me. I often fancy the rage and humiliation of 
my quondam friends at hearing the truth (at least from me) 
for the first time, and when I am beyond the reach of their 
malice. Each individual will enjoy the sarcasms against his 
friends, but that will not console him for those against himself. 
Knowing the affectionate dispositions of my soi-disant friends, 
and the mortal chagrin my death would occasion them, I have 
written my thoughts of each, purely as a consolation for them 
in case they survive me. Surely this is philanthropic, for a 
more effectual means of destroying all regret for the dead 
could hardly be found than discovering, after their decease, 
memorials in which the surviving friends were treated with 
more sincerity than flattery. What grief (continued Byron, 
laughing while he spoke) could resist the charges of ugliness, 
dulness, or any of the thousand nameless defects, personal or 
mental, to which flesh is heir, coming from one ostentatiously 
loved, lamented, and departed, and when reprisals or recanta- 
tions are impossible! ‘Tears would soon be dried, lamenta- 
tions and eulogiums changed to reproaches, and many faults 
would be discovered in the dear departed that had previously 
escaped detection. If half the observations (said Byron) 
which friends make on each other were written down instead 
of being said, how few would remain on terms of friendship ! 
People are in such daily habits of commenting on the defects 
of friends, that they are unconscious of the unkindness of it; 
which only comes home to their business and bosoms when 
they discover that they have been so treated, which proves 
that self is the only medium for feeling or judging of, or for, 
others. Now I write down, as well as speak, my sentiments 
of those who believe that they have gulled me; and I only 
wish (in case I die before them) that I could return to witness 
the effect my posthumous opinions of them are likely to ~ 
duce on their minds. What good fun this would be! Is it 
not disinterested in me to lay up this source of consolation for 
my friends, whose grief for my Joss might othervrise be too 
acute? You don’t seem to value it as you ought (continued 
Byron, with one of his sardonic smiles, seeing that I looked, 
as I really felt, surprised at his avowed insincerity.) I feel 
the same pleasure in anticipating the rage and mortification 


_ Each day that brought Byron nearer to the pericd fixed on ior 
his departure for Greece seemed to render him still more reluc- 
tant to undertake it. He frequently expressed a wish to re- 
turn to England, if only for a tew weeks, before he embarked, 
und yet had not firmness of purpose sufficient to carry his 
wishes into effect. There was a helplessness about Byron, a 
sort of abandonment of himself to his destiny, as he called it, 
that common-place people can as little pity as understand. 
His purposes in visiting England, previous to Greece, were 
vague and undefined, even to himself; but from various obser- 
vatiors that he let fall, I imagined that he hoped to establish 
something like an amicable understanding, or correspondence, 
with Lady Byron, and to see his child, which last desire had 
become a fixed one in his mind. He so often turned witha 
yearning heart to his wish of going to England before Greece, 
that we asked him why, being a free agent, he did not go. 


blushed, and said,— 

“ Why, true, there is no reason why I should not go; but 
yet I want resolution to encounter all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances which might, and most probably would, greet my 
arrival in England. The host of foes that now slumber, be- 
cause they believe me out of their reach, and that their stings 
cannot touch me, would soon awake with renewed energies 
toassail and blacken me. ‘The press, that powerful engine of 
a licentious age, (an engine known only in civilized England 
as an invader of the privacy of domestic life,) would pour forth 
all its venom against me, ridiculing my person, misinterpret- 
ing my motives, and misrepresenting my actions. I can mock 
at all these attacks when the sea divides me from them, but 
on the spot, and reading the effect of each libel in the alarmed 
faces of my selfishly-sensitive friends, whose common atten- 
tions, under such circumstances, seem to demand gratitude 
for the personal risk of abuse incurred by a contact with the 
attacked delinquent,—No, this I could not stand, because I 
once endured it, and never have forgotten what I felt under 
the infliction. I wish to see Lady Byron and my child, be- 
cause I firmly believe [ shal] never return from Greece, and 
that I anxiously desire to forgive, and be forgiven, by the 
former, and to embrace Ada. It is more than probable (con- 
tinued Byron) that the same amiable consistency,—to call it 
by no harsher name,—which has hitherto influenced Lady 
B.’s adherence to the line she had adopted, of refusing all ex- 
planation, or attempt at reconciliation, would still operate on 
her conduct. My letters would te returned unopened, my 
daughter would be prevented from seeing me, and any step, I 
might, from affection, be forced to take to assert my right of 
seeing her once more before I left England, would be misre- 
presented as an act of the most barbarous tymaey and perse- 
cution towards the mother and the child; and | should be 
driven again from the British shore, more vilified, and with 
even greater ignominy, than on the separation. Such is my 
idea of the justice of public opinion in England, (continued 
Byron,) and, with such woful experience as I have had, can 
you wonder that I dare not encounter the annoyances I have 
detailed? But if I live, and return from Greece with some- 
thing better and higher than the reputation or glory of a poet, 
opinions may change, as the successful are always judged 
favourably of in onr country ; my laurels may cover my faults 
better than the bays have done, and give a totally different 
reading to my thoughts, words, and deeds.” 

With such various forms of pleasing as rarely fall to the lot 
of man, Byron possessed the counterbalance to an extraordi- 
nary degree, as he could disenchant his admirers almost as 
quickly as he had won their admiration. He was too observ- 
ant not to discover, at a glance, the falling off in the admira- 
tion of those around him, and resented as an injury the 
decrease in their esteem, which a little consideration for their 
feelings, and some restraint in the expression of his own, 
would have prevented. Sensitive, jealous, and exigent him- 








of my soi-disant friends, at the discovery of my real senti- 
ments of them, that a miser may be supposed to feel while} 
making a will that is to disappoint all the expectants who 
have been toadying him for years. Then only think how 
amusing it will be, to compare my posthumous with my pre- 
viously given opinions, one throwing ridicule on the other. 
This will be delicious, (said he, rubbing his hands,) and the 
very anticipation of it charms me. Now this, by your grave 
face, you are disposed to call very wicked, nay, more, very 
mean; but wicked or mean, or both united, it is human na- 
ture, or at least my nature.” 

Should various poems of Byron that I have seen ever meet 
the public eye, and this is by no means unlikely, they will 
furnish a better criterion for judging his real sentiments than 
all the notices of him that have yet appeared. 

PART 11.—no. 51. 73 





self, he had no sympathy or forbearance for those weaknesses 
in others. He claimed admiration not only for his genius, but 
for his defects, as a sort of right that appertained solely to 
him. He was conscious of this foiblesse, but wanted either 
power or inclination to correct it, and was deeply offended if 
others appeared to have made the discovery. | ine 
There was a sort of mental reservation in Byron’s inter- 
course with those with whom he was on habits of intimacy 
that he had not tact enough to conceal, and which was more 
offensive when the natural flippancy of his manner was taken 
into consideration. His incontinence of speech on subjects “ 
a personal nature, and with regard to the defects of be _ 
rendered this display of reserve on other Lene . . peo 
offensive ; as, after having disclosed secrets which ic a, 
and some of those whom he professed to like, at the mercy o 





The question seemed to embarrass him. He stammered, 
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the discretion of the person confided in, he would absolve him 
from the best motive for secrecy—that of implied confidence 
disclaiming any sentiment of friendship for those so 
It was as though he said, I think aloud, and you} 
have no feeling of friendship to-| 
wards you, though you might imagine I have from the confi-| 
Do not deceive yourself; few, if any, are 
one or two possess even a 
ut as the first recipient for 
the disclosures that I have le besoin to make, and as an ad- 
by exciting 
can have no 


—by 
trusted. 
hear my thoughts; but 


dence I repose. 
worthy of my friendship: and — 
portion of it. I think not of you 


mirer whom I can make administer to my ry 
in turn surprise, wonder, and admiration; but 
sympathy with you. 


Byron, in all his intercourse with acquaintances, proved that 
he wanted the simplicity and good faith of uncivilized life, 


without having acquired the tact and fine perception that) 
throws a veil over the artificial coldness and selfishness of 
refined civilization, which must be concealed to be rendered 
endurable. To keep alive sympathy, there must be a reci- 
procity of feelings; and this Byron did not, or would not, 
understand. It was the want of this, or rather the studied 
display of the want, that deprived him of the affection that 
would otherwise have been unreservedly accorded to him, 
and which he had so many qualities calculated to call forth. 
Those who have known Byron only in the turmoil and fever- 
ish excitation of a London life, may not have had time or 
opportunity to be struck with this defalcation in his nature ; 
or, if they observed it, might naturally attribute it to the arti- 
ficial state of society in London, which more or less affects 
all its members; but when he was seen in the isolation of a 
foreign land, with few acquaintances, and fewer friends, to 
make demands either on his time or sympathy, this extreme 
egoism became strikingly visible, and repelled the affection 
that must otherwise have replaced the admiration to which 
he never failed to give birth. , 

Byron had thought long and profoundly on man and his 
vices,—natural and acquired ;—he generalized and condemned 
en masse, in theory; while, in practice, he was ready to allow 
the exceptions to his general rule. He had commenced his 
travels ere yet age or experience had rendered him capable 
of forming a just estimate of the civilized world he had left, 
or the uncivilized one he was exploring: hence he saw both 
through a false medium, and observed not that their advan- 
tages and disadvantages were counterbalanced. Byron wished 
for that Utopian state of perfection which experience teaches 
us it is impossible to attain,—the simplicity and good faith of 
savage life, with the refinement and intelligence of civiliza- 
tion. Naturally of a melancholy temperament, his travels in 
Greece were eminently calculated to give a still more sombre 
tint to his mind, and tracing at each step the marks of degra- 
dation which had followed a state of civilization still more 
luxurious than that he had left; and surrounded with the 
fragments of arts that we can but imperfectly copy, and ruins 
whose original beauty we can never hope to emulate, he grew 
into a contempt of the actual state of things, and lived but in 
dreams of the past, or aspirations of the future. This state of 
mind, as unnatural as it is uncommon in a young man, de- 
stroyed the bonds of sympathy between him and those of his 
own age, without creating any with those of a more advanced. 
With the young he could not sympathize, because they felt 
not like him; and with the old, because that, though their 
reasonings and reflections arrived at the same conclusions, 
they had not journeyed by the same road. They had travelled 
by the beaten one of experience, but he had abridged the road, 
having been hurried over it by the passions which were stil] 
unexhausted, and ready to go in search of new discoveries. 
The wisdom thus prematurely acquired by Byron being the 
forced fruit of circumstances and travail acting on an excitable 
mind, instead of being the natural production ripened by time, 
was, like all precocious advantages, of comparatively little 
utility; it influenced his words more than his deeds, and 
wanted that patience and forbearance towards the transgres- 
sions of others that is best acquired by having suffered from 
and repented our own. 


It would be a curious speculation to reflect how far the 
operated on, had 
outh, spent the 


t surrounded by 
the luxuries of Italy. We should then, most probably, have 


had a “ Don Juan” of a less reprehensible character, and more 
excusable from the youth of its author, followed, in natural 
succession, by atoning works produced by the autumnal sun 
of maturity, and the mellowing touches of experience, instead 
of his turning from the more elevated tone of “ Childe Haro'd” 
to“ Don Jean.” Fach year, had life been spared him, would 


mind of Byron might have been different] 
he, instead of going to Greece in his po 
same period beneath the genial climate, mf 


have corrected the false wisdom that had been the bane of 
Byron, and which, like the fruit so eloquently described by 
himself as growing on the banks of the Dead Sea, that was 
lovely to the eye, but turned to ashes when tasted, was pro- 
ductive only of disappointment to him, because he mistook it 
for the real fruit its appearance resembled, and found only 
bitterness in its taste. 

There was that in Byron which would have yet nobly re- 
deemed the errors of his youth, and the misuse of his genius, 
had length of years been granted him; and, while Jamenting 
his premature death, our regret is rendered the more poignant 
by the reflection, that we are deprived of works which, tem- 
pered by an understanding arrived at its meridian, would have 
had all the genius, without the immorality of his more youth- 
‘ful productions, which, notwithstanding their defects, have 


formed an epoch in the literature of his country. 





VILLAGE SAYINGS AND DOINGS; 


OR 
MY VILLAGE, 
VERSUS 


“OUR VILLAGE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BARNEY MAHONEY.” 


“ For village life is not all a la Mitford, 
Or else, ‘tis very plain that I'm unfit for "t.” 


A piEasant book there is, yclept “ Our Village” 
By one Miss Mary Russell Mitford written ; 
With which work being singularly smitten, 

I sighed for shady lanes, and fields of tillage, 


Deeming that “ man-traps” would keep fruits from pillage, 


And country heart, to be like merry kitten. 
In short, I was by love of country bitten, 
And pictured rural life, a new and still age. 
Wherefore I Jeft the smoke-enshrouded London, 
Add found me out a neat suburban dwelling, 


Its porch entwined with woodbine sweetly smelling. 


Alas, the change !—would I had left it undone! 
For village life is not all a la Mitford, 
Or else, ’tis very plain that I’m unfit for *t. 


CHAPTER L 


INTRODUCTION. 


Vitiaces there may be, all smiling, verdant, and sunny, 


such as Miss Mitford describes Aberleigh. 


Nay, such there 
are; for I have rambled over the very ground she has made 


so interesting, and traced her progress from house to house, 
amusing myself by exclaiming,—‘ That ‘ must’ be farmer 
Brooke’s cottage! and ‘there’ Dame Wheeler surely lives. 
Let me see where Olive Hathaway is to be found.—Oh, there 
she is! the very living original of a most sweet portrait—so 
quiet! so humble—so everything to be painted by the gra- 
phic hand of a Mitford—and so worthy to be appropriated in 
the proud title, “ Our Village.” In this prettiest and most 
picturesque of all villages, I found not one cottage without its 
peculiar claims to admiration. And so neat is the outward 
appearance of every dwelling,—so trim their little gardens, 
so flourishing meadow, field, and shrubbery, at Aberleigh,— 
such a look of comfort, good humour, and happiness in every 
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face I met, that I could not help repeating—* Well! this is 
the very prettiest spot I ever beheld! Miss Mitford must have 
first made it, and then have given to the world a ‘ fair copy.’ ” 
_ How totally unlike to Brampton ; where three years of my 
! life were passed, during which period no act of neighbourly 
! kindiiess was discoverable, nor did 1 ever, by any chance, 
hear one word spoken in praise of the absent. “To credit the 

account given of their neighbours, by each resident of Bramp- 










principled, envious set of people. 

Idle they certainly were, as I myself can attest» and no 
wonder, for they gave such close attention to the aétions of 
others, there was no time to spare for work: so that when a 
jeb was offered to any of the various professors of different 
trades, it seldom was accomplished within any réasonable 
time, and one never dared to venture on employing the same 
person twice. 

To use the words of one of the villagers, it is “ just the 
most unneighbourliest, backbitingest, quarrelsomest pace that 
ever the sun shone upon.” 

A Common it has, a Green for cricketing, a river flows 
close to its very doors, but even “clean water, and plenty of 
it,” (as my little friend Jessy cried out, on tirst secing the 
sea,) does not induce the least symptom of cleanliness. The 
river glides past unadmired and unseen, for the houses are 
placed with their backs towards it. 

The Green is a scene of contention, so often as the periodi- 
cal matelfes of cricket with the adjacent villages of Upton and 
Kingsmead take place, when may be observed a more than| 
usual portion of quarrelling, noise, and drunkenness ; and the 
only benefit apparently derived from these rustic assemblages, 
is in the increased demand for drinkables of every description 
from the “ Full Moon:” which, at such times, it is confi- 
dently asserted by its thirsty frequenters, invariably scores 
double. And John Brewster, the jolly landlord of the same, 
is loudly envied and begrudged the “mint of money” he is 
accused of making. Notwithstanding, it is at the same time 
allowed that himself, his wife, and household, in general, 
fight, and go to bed “rolling drunk” every night of their 
lives. 

The fact is, the man is an industrious, painstaking, and 
healthy-looking individual as one may see. Civil (as civility 
goes at Brampton.) The wife, by some thought pretty,—at- 
tentive to business, and not much of a gossip all things con- 
sidered. 

Still, they are believed to make money, ergo, they have the 
ill word of every soul in the village. 

Then, as for the Common, where the parishioners are al- 
lowed to turn out three cows each, and to cut and carry as 
much furze as they please for firing :—even these privileges 
become a bone of contention, and one half the inhabitants 
spend their time in watching that the rest do not infringe 
upon the rights of commonage. 

“ Mrs. Crust, has your husband finished my shoes, yet?” 
* No, Ma’am, I think not, he has not been at home, indeed, 
the last three days, for he took a bit of money for a pair of 
boots he’s had in hands since Christinas, and I never seen no 
signs on him, till he’d drinked it every farthin’—three 
blessed days he’s been at the Full Moon, and never rolled 
home till his pockets were emptied, this morning. I’m sure 
I wonder how Mrs. Brewster can have the conscience to let 
a man, that’s got a family too, sit and spend his money that 
way—but there—to be sure, what can one expect from such 
as she,—there’s nobody gives her a good name—did’nt she 
marry her present husband before ‘the first had been three 
months under ground—and smother her own child.” 

“ Nay, stop, Mrs. Crust, you know that business was tho- 
roughly examined by the proper authorities, and she was per- 
fectly exonerated from even the charge of carelessness.” 

“Oh, yes Ma’am, I know-the e’rowner’s quest sat upon the 





































ton, its inhabitants were an unanimously hard-drinking, un-| 





thing—see how she was used by him—day fixed and all—and 
took it so to heart—has Jeft the place and all—but you'll see 
—the Brewsters ’I] never thrive through it—though they hold 
their heads so high now.” 

“ Well, but, Mrs. Crust, when am I to get my shoes ?” 

“ Dear knows, Ma’am, I’m sure never was such a drunken 
Barnabus never seed as my husband—I’ve a weary handful of 
| him—Goodness knows—but I'll tell him you’ve been after 
them, as soon as he gets up—he’s a-bed now.” 

“Have you finished my nceedle-work, Mrs. Crust? I really 
am in want of it.” 

“ You shall be sure and have it next week, Ma’am.” 

“So you have told me for the last month—if you are too 
busy to attend to it, let me give it to some one else.” 

*“ Oh, Ma’am, you may depend upon me this week—indeed 
I should have begun it on Monday, but there was a boat-race 
down at Kingsmead, and my little girl persuaded me to take 
her,-and so the day slipped away—and I was just a sitting 
down to work on Tuesday, but a friend stepped in, and we 
went over to Barton Level to see the Cricketers: Wednesday 
I went to Mrs. Duds the Laundress, to try and get some mo- 
ney she owes me,—and she declared she was quite ont of 
work, and could not pay me—so I have been up to the Com- 
mon this morning, on purpose to convince myself—for she 
keeps five women employed, so T could not quite believe her, 
and there I counted hanging to dry, fifteen pair of sheets, 
twenty-five shirts, besides loads of table-linen and small 
things: and now I'm so tired, I declare I can scarcely stand, 
but I just stepped to the door as you came, Ma’am, and was 
noticing how long that young gard’ner would stand chatter- 
ing with Sally Dawson up the street there—and if she hasn’t 
been a giggling and tom-foosleing with him an hour and three 
quarters, I’m telling a lie. Well, much good may she get by 
it—her mother ought to know better than to encourage her 
in such ways, if all tales be truae—but I never see such a set 
as these here.” 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Crust—as I find you have no time to 
work, I shall send for my linen, and try to find some more in- 
dustrious person.” 

In times of yore the village of Brampton would seem to 
have been a favourite resort of the gentry from London, 
which great city is not far distant from it. Many handsome 
seats adorn the neighbourhood, and there still remains a row 
of houses on the bank of the river, of a superior order to those 
in the immediate village, forming What is called “ the Mall.” 
These houses, belonging almost exclusively to three ancient 
spinsters, whose employment for life has been to furnish them 
as ill, and to let them as well, as they can. It follows, that 


jin course of time, wear and tear, &c., the greater portion of 


these houses have fallen from whatever original neatness 
they may have possessed, into a comparatively ruinous and 
thread-bare appearance, and can now boast of little to tempt 
the invalid or the “ rusticating” citizen. ‘The consequences 
may be imagined ; the houses are untenanted, creating a sen- 
sation of melancholy on passing this (perhaps once gay) Mall 
—with its empty and dilapidated mansions; where, “ This 
house to let,” “ To be let furnished,” “To let, or the lease 
to be sold,” meets the eye at every step—and mine were al- 
ways 60 perverse, that they refused to fix themselves on the 
river, where something more cheerful might happen to be 
seen, or perhaps I persisted in indulging a faint and unrea- 
sonable hope of there being one bill fewer than when I last 
had walked that way. 

About the centre of “the Mall,” and overlooking a long 
string of tenements on the right and left wing, within speedy 
reach of all applicants, and on the perpetual look-out for ten- 
ants, reside the three spinster sisters aforesaid; who, by virtue 
of their professed vocation, feel themselves justified in noting, 
from their observatory, not only every passing stranger, but 











body—and all that—and it was a hushed-up business—but 
wasn't Master Topham, the saddler, chairman of the jary— 
and didn’t -he spend every evening (and some says more) at 
the Full Moon, while Mrs. Brewster was a widow—and 
should have married her, many thought, only being there all 
hours, he likely saw to the bottom of the till,—tor he has 
been heard to say, the Full Moon is not doing half the busi- 
ness people thinks. So she took John Brewster all in a 
minute as ’twere.” 

“Rather a long minute, Mrs. Crust—fifteen months, I 
think.” I don’t know justly to a day, Ma’am, but I know it} 
was thought quite undecent, at the time—and every body) 
cried shame: but, there! it suited him, may be as weil as | 
might her,—for, if right had been, he should have taken Slo- 
combe’s daughter,—the Baker, you know Ma’am.—Poor| 
















every movement of the whole community of Brampton. 

Doubtless, the state of excitement in which a person lives, 
who, like a spider ensconced behind his web, is liable to a 
visitor in every passing fly, and whose support, indeed, de- 
pends on these pop visits, has its recommendations, and may 
be the reason Why the three Miss Wigginses have never 
found time to change their state of trebly single blessedness. 

What their personal charms may have been, the oldest in- 
habitant of Brampton.is incompetent to declare. 

Miss Wiggins, I should be disposed to guess, had never 
been connubially given—her very heart and soul ere devoted 
to house and lodging letting. The second, Miss Peggy Wig- 
gins, who leads a somewhat less active life than her bustling 
sister, and consequently has some leisure for reflection, as- 
serts that she was once on the point of marriage—but whether 
the point, or the expected bridegroom, were too sharp for her, 
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does not appear. Miss Sally Wiggins, the youngest, or 
rather the least old of the Wigginses, “enjoys, as Mrs. 
Brewster, of the Full Moon, expresses it, a very bad state of 
health. She never leaves her room, but receives visitors, and 
is the centre of attraction; the general receiver of every kind 
of news, real, scandalous, or conjectural, from every inhabi- 
tant of Brampton. 7 P 

The mind of Miss Peggy Wiggins is less capacious, and 
confines its observations to the probabilities and possibilities ot 
all and every the matches to be made, expected, or dissolved, 
within a circuit of twenty miles. Towards this peculiar 
branch of research, Miss Peggy has probably inclined in con- 
sequence of the occurrence in her early life, already men- 
tioned, which produces a certain tinting of events, and occa- 
sional conglomeration of ideas, that leads to some whimsical 
quid pro quos in the emporium of Miss Sally's chamber. Thus 
it comes to pass, that, after an industrious excursion, the result 
of Miss Peggy's gleanings are often so mystified by a cloud 
of reminiscent reflections between the Village and the Mall, 
it requires the utmost ingenuity of Miss Sally to detect, with 
satisiactory exactitude, what happy couple have last fought 
single-handed through the main street of Brampton—whose 
cow it really is that has calyed—and the precise shape and 
colour of Mrs. Thistleton’s new bonnet. It is, however, an 
undoubted fact, that a perfectly idle person may derive consi- 
derable amusement and information in the course of a morning 
visit at the Wigginses. Those Venetian blinds of theirs! set 
to so precise an angle, that no earthly thing passing can 
escape their ever-vigilant eyes; while, from the peculiar 
gloom of the parlour they enscreen, no outward eye can de- 
tect their whereabouts! Truly may the Wigginses exclaim, 
“ Our blinds tous a kingdom are !” By these means do Misses 
Peggy and Sally inform themselves of all that takes place in 
their parishes of Brampton, Kingsmead, Upton, and Rushy- 
hollow ; and by these and other sources, dependent on more 
locomotive propensities, does Miss Wiggins qualify herself to 
certify to all whom it may (not) concern, the various transac- 
tions, past, present, and future, of the four parishes above 
mentioned. They have nephews, these Wigginses, some of 
whom rejoice in the same classical cognomen; others, again, 
in that of Thompson, Jackson, and so on, and appear to be 
orphans, 

T have every reason to believe the Wigginses were satisfied 
with the table I kept, during my stay at Brampton, as they 
never (at least to me) objected to my arrangements in this 
particular. It is not to be supposed my dinner could be the 
only one in the Village, the component parts of which these 
good damsels were unacquainted with. I felt the greater 
satisfaction, therefore, in this circumstance, on account of its 
singularity. 1 frequently heard how the “poor Bensons” half 
starved themselves and servants ; how “the Snookses” lived 
away, in a state of scandalous extravagance; that “the 
Browns” never had salmon, unless it cost three-and-sixpence 
a pound; and, that Miss Smith dined three times a week on 
cold meat. The last named delinquent was not even visited 
by the Wigginses, for she was poorer than themselves. The 
Brown swere admitted ; they gave parties. “The Snookses” 
courted—for their presents of fruit, game, &c., of which they 
were extremely liberal; and the Bensons were “let in,” be- 
cause they were tenants of the Wigginses. 

A short quarter of a mile from “ the Mall,” overlooking the 
long, irregular, and winding street called the Town of Bram 
ton, on one hand, and, on the other, the green, and high road 
to London, stood the mansion of Mr. Slopall, the apothecary. 
A substantial brick building of three stories, “ long, dull, and 
old,” (as Colman has it,) partially illuminated by means of 
many small, narrow windows, each most careful y bordered 
by an edging of stone, painted white: a neat portico, of the 
same material, adorned the entrance; and, in the centre of 
its green door, a large and shining brass-plate, with the in- 
scription, “ Dr. Slopall,” in laconic dignity, formed a sort of 
key, or guide, to an erection of more humble pretensions, 
attached to the left wing of the dwéelling-house ; the low 
sloping roof of which latter edifice, and small side door, deco- 
rath he Sareny i cnet craton 
eugene Gant aoe compounded the d he adminis- 
ered. window of considerably larger dimensions than the 
rest, a something between a shop a dairy, looking as if 
inclined to “ sink the shop” in civility to the assumed M. D.. 
Se re by a few g obular glass vessels, filled with 

C mary non-descript liquids of blue, yellow, and green, 
(which never fail to remind one of Miss Edgworth’s admirable 
or of “the purple Vase,”) flanked on the right by a white 
perforated jar, bearing the legend “Leeches,” and, on the 





publishing to the world the choice of evils to be obtained 
within. "Wesieas creeping plants were taught to embrace the 
exterior of this surgery, which seemed shrinking between 
modesty and necessity ; like the decayed gentlewoman who, 
being torced for her livelihood to go about with muttins, used, 
in a very faint voice to ejaculate, * Muffins and Crumpets,” 
adding, in a still more under tone, “I hope to goodness nobody 
hears me !” 

Mr. (or, as he preferred being styled, Doctor) Slopall, had, 
in early life, found himself, by some chance of nature, acci- 
dent, or whatever else it might be called, “ particularly suc- 


‘cesstul™in a surgical case; and the knowledge, experience, 


or confidence then acquired, he turned to very good account, 
for he resolved, having found one good mode of treatment, to 
stick to it. And, as the fame of the first cure spread, it natu- 
rally brought other patients similarly afflicted ; and this system 
was pursued, with, for some time, tolerable success. ; 

Those medical professors who were comtortably provided 
with a diploma, asserted that Slopall was an ignorant quack, 
refused to meet him on consultations, and foretold that the 
public would in time discern the “humbug.” ‘The interim, 
however, was Slopall’s harvest: patients poured in trom all 
quarters. ‘The title Doctor was mounted on the door, and 
Slopall began to take fees. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more easily gulled than the said 
“Public,” unless, indeed, it may be the “sick Public.” It 
was rather unreasonable to expect that, because an obscure 
country apothecary had saved a man’s leg, he should be 
equally skilful in all the varieties of cancer, gout, consump- 
tion, &c. &c. &c., more especially on discovering that one 
invariable mode of treatment was applied to such multifarious 
diseases as were presented—but Slopall was self-confident, and, 
moreover, had the art of infusing a sufficient portion of the 
same comfortable unction into the minds of his patients. He 
soon began to feel the growing importance of his wondrous 
powers; had not leisure to go to London, as he would hereto- 
tore have gladly done, to feel a pulse ; and required, not only 
that the suilerers should attend him at Brampton, but, in many 
instances, take up their abode there. ‘This was a glorious 
period for the Wigginses; such house-hunting, such demand 
tor lodgings, by high, low, and middling, that, at times, even 
some of the poorer sort were fain to establish themselves in 
the Village itself, spite of miserable accommodations, and 
every sort of privation and imposition. ‘“ ‘The Mall,” to be 
sure, was always prescribed to those whose means of payment 
were quite satistactory—some said, that Slopall and Miss 
Wiggins very well understood each other’s interest, and more 
thought that it would soon become an undivided one. For, 
as they sagely remarked, “the Doctor must have his reasons 
for filling the Mall houses in preference to all others; and, 
though he was a bachelor, and must find the nice little hot 
suppers provided specially for his enjoyment at the Wiggin- 
ses, very agreeable, and all that, still there must be something 
more in it.” 

The something more, however, soon became something 
less; for the Doctor swelled so palpably in his own opinion, 
that he began to look higher in his matrimonial prospects, and 
Gradually to discontinue his evening visits to the amiable 

igginses. Peggy felt distressed for her sister’s disappoint- 
ment, but could never bring that notable spinster into a state 
of mind to receive with thankfulness the sympathetic condo- 
lence she found herself so willing and qualified to offer. 
Their houses still let; and the unceasing occupations, incum- 
bent on a frequent change of tenants, were sufficiently fruitful 
in happiness to the phlegmatic Letty. There was perpetu- 
ally some alteration of furniture requiring her superinten- 
dence: the white beds at No. 7 wanted washing; or, the 
curtains of No. 10 had to be dipped; and we all know what 
an influx of stripping and ripping falls upon all economical 
housekeepers on these oceasions. ‘Thus it was, that when 
the sensitive Peggy, drawing her chair close to the sofa on 
which Letty was seated, busily extricating curtain-rings from 
their attached loops—a moment which she, in her simplicity, 
considered favourable to the tender theme—when Peggy, | 
say, had taken up this position, and, with a prefatory “ hem,” 
in gentle voice began—* Letty, I feel for you—I, who know 
so well—” she was cut short in her pathetics, by the asto- 
nished stare of Letty. 

“ Feel for me! why I rather like this employment—though, 
to be sure, it is fiddling work—and, as you say you do know 
how to do this, I was thinking if you would take it off my 
hands, I could step in to No. 10, and tack up the dimity va- 
lance of the best bed.” 





left, by a similar vessel, whose motto was “ Cupping.” Thus 


“ Ah, Letty, Letty ; you will not understand me—I see you 
avoid speaking on the subject nearest your heart.” 
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“Not at all, my dear Peggy; but I really cannot under- 
stand what you are dreaming of this morning; only, 
fit of sentimentals coming over you, I'd better take these rings | 
oif myself; for the mere sight of them will set you off into 
one of your heroics.” 

* Letty, I do not deserve this harshness from you: but only | 
answer me one question. Do you think he has behaved weil | 
to you !” 

* Not amiss, I think: you know he takes it for six months 
certain ; which at this tine of the year, is something; on my | 
own terms; and pays extra for linen and washing: certainly, | 
[ might as well have asked a guinea a week more, for he did| 
not otier to propose any abatement. I suppose Slopall had—” 

“The perjured wretch! Now, my dear sister, you have 
nemed the man whose conduct has made my heart bleed for 
you. Think of the suppers—the civilities we have showered 
on him; for I’m sure | felt bound to add my attractions to 
yours, on a point so naturally to be expected. Have we not 
all played cards with him, till our poor heads were ready to 
burst for want of sleep! Did we not give to him the only 
good servant we ever had in our lives, as a sort of house- 
keeper, in the belief (at least, I’m sure that was my motive) 
that she would keep alive the interest so apparently gaining 
ground! And now, to see you neglected in this way. Oh! 
it is really too bad,” sobbed poor Peggy, applying her hand- 
kerchief to her streaming eyes. 

“If that be all you are fretting about,” replied Letty, “1 
wish you would just take this piece of tape—go up stairs, and 
measure me the length of the muslin blind in the China closet 
—lI have just recollected, I promised the new people to put 
one up in theirs, which is the same size, you know—and they 
will be down to-night, most likely—the exact length mind.” 

“ What a wonderful woman my sister Letty is,” exclaimed 
Miss Peggy, inwardly, as she left the room to execute her| 
commission. ‘ How resolved she is not to betray the suffer- 
ings of a wounded heart! had I possessed her command of 
feelings, | might have vanquished my early disappointment ; 
nay, | might have married some other man; sometimes | al- 
most regret having devoted the best years of my lite—” 

“ Peggy! Peggy ! what’s the length of it!” shouted Letty’s 
voice up the staircase. 











| peculiar circumstances of his success, he bl 


_under-jand countenance. It’s a pleasant, a very pleasant thing, to 
if it’s a| feel our word the law—to have no envious competitor at hand, 


pointing out to disconsolate relatives and bereaved friends 
how differently matters might have terminated, had the doctor 
luckily tried so and so. In London are many skilful, and, in- 
deed, learned men—I should have no chance there. No: I 
believe I may just determine to play the game out here ; and, 
it I can pick up some rich widow, I can then give it out that 
I have made a fortune by my profession, and retire to honour- 
able leisure. Yes; this must be my plan,” he inwardly re- 
peated, “for (sighing, as he adjusted his lancets, and deposited 
the case in his pocket) this can’t last for ever.” 

Rich widows, however, did not abound at Brampton; and 
even young ladies with tolerable portions were a very scarce 
commodity. Slopall ran over in his mind’s eye all the eligi- 
ble and ineligible parties within his cognizance, not failing, 
be it confessed, to experience divers twinges of conscience, 
(he tried to think it only his old enemy the gout,) as often as, 
in the excursive flights of his retrospective imaginings, me- 
mory presented, in stronger colours than were exactly agree- 
able to his wincing perception, what might almost be con- 
sidered the claims of Miss Wiggins. 

He had been attentive—he could not deny the fact even to 
his own mind—nay, his attentions had been founded on in- 
tentions—but that was at a time when his professional repu- 
tation was at its climax ; and, naturally enough forgetting the 
indly imagined it 
would last for ever. A vista of the Mall houses, filled by his 
patients, his tenants, had visited his thoughts by day and 
dreams by night. ‘True, the view was encumbered, not em- 
bellished, by the group of ancient maidens incumbent on this 
otherwise “desirable property,” one of whom must be marri- 
ed, just for form’s sake. 

Slopall cared little which of the three might select him, 
and was willing to have left that point entirely at the option 
of the ladies. During his probationary visits to the Wig- 
ginses, he had arrived at this conclusion—namely ; that the 
eldest would probably prove the least of a bore of the three. 
By reason of the activity of her mind and fingers, ory 
conducive to house-agency affairs, the multiplicity of whic 
would inevitably relieve him from much of her society. Ac- 


“ Bless me! Letty, how you startle me, by such questions | cordingly, to (we would say the fair Letitia, but that Letty 
—knowing my state of health, too—oh, dear, I beg your par-|never had been fair) to Miss Wiggins, then, were his marked 


don—didn’t I come up stairs for something—I can’t think 
what it was—I was thinking, just then—” 
*“ For goodness’ sake, stay there till you have finished think- 





devoirs paid. ; 
This, however, was at a period when patients had poured 
thickly upon him, and were, without difficulty, established on 


ing,” retorted Letty, whose plodding equanimity was not un-|the Mall; which houses, filled, offered a totally different as- 


frequently disturbed by what she called * Peggy’s unaccount- 
able, unpardonable stupidity.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE WAGER. 
“THis can’t last for ever,” thought Slopall one morning, 


as the door closed on one of his patients, who was evidently 
hastening after two others laid in the churchyard the week 


pect, to the Doctor’s mental vision, to the same untenanted, 
and, nevertheless, tax-paying (mis-named) property. No 
prudent man could be expected to marry three old women, 
with twenty empty houses! And Slopall, therefore, felt him- 
self exonerated from the commission of what he persuaded 
himself would be an act of lunacy. The Village would talk, 
no doubt, but what mattered that? was there one individual 
in it who spoke in praise of the rest? had not Deeds, the law- 
yer, won a considerable wager on this very point of fact? 
Deeds, certainly, took up his position a little unfairly: for, 
having, by nature of his profession, attained considerable in- 
sight into the petty bickerings and litigations of the ihabi- 
tants of Brampton, he was more than justly qualified to make 
the following proposal to his friend and client, Mr. Smirk- 





previous. “ It cannot last for ever; people will begin to find out! well, a London shopkeeper, a man who saw green grass three 


that Iam not infallible. 
case I shal] have lost in three months—after committing myself, 
too, as I did! pledging my very character on their recovery— 
and, then, their dying under one’s very eyes, as it were! Mon- 
strous provoking! After all, this plan of fetching patients down 
here, has its disadvantages—most especially in doubtful cases 
—and I am quite undecided as to the eligibility of a residence 
in London. ‘There, at least, one’s patients are buried quietly 
—the whole country does not ring with a person’s little over- 
sights. At all events, if I do not conclude to establish my- 
self there, I will, in future, recommend London air to all can- 
cerous subjects. It’s odd, too, that I should be so unlucky 
with cancers, above all things; the moment when it occurred 
to me to venture upon applying to them my usual process, I 


Let’s see, this is the third cancerous| times a year, and, on an unusually extended excursion to visit 


his friend Deeds, was moved to express the rapture of his ad- 
|miration of rural felicity, in the admirable, though seldom 


}used quotation— ' 





“Tf there’s peace to be found in this world, 
The ’art that is ’umble may ’ope for it ’ere.” 

| Deeds, who seldom asked company to dinner,—never, unless 
jhe had some private motive for doing so, proposed to Smirk- 
| well that he should take a solitary ramble through the Vil- 
\lage, under the character of a stranger in search of lodgings; 
‘that he should profess extreme nicety, and strictness of m- 
'quiry into the character of each and every Bramptonian: “and 


fondly flattered myself was the most fortunate of my life; nay,| if,” said Deeds, “you, on your word of honour, can ~—— 
I cannot, to this day, make out why cancers, in particular, | intelligence of man, woman, or child, who do not either drink, 


should be so obstinate; or why they do not (occasionally, at fight, or thieve, these twenty sovereigns are yours. 
least) give way to treatment, which, in point of fact, does now 


and then answer with other diseases. 


| 


Should 
your research prove unsuccessful, I claim a like sum from you 


It’s a pleasant thing|—you win your dinner, and I will pocket the loss, merely 


. . . safe, 0 
to see carriage after carriage drive to one’s door, to have pa-| charging six and eight pence for your visit. 


tients in a manner completely within our own jurisdiction. 


Away went Smirkwell, in a most comfortable state of cer- 


To be bowed to, and courted by every inhabitant of the village eee | as to the realization of his twenty sovereigns—his 
’3 


who has a room to let, and looks up for our recommendation | min 





eye looking ardently forward to the triumphant mood 
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in which he would return to Mrs. Smirkwell; who had suf- 
fered her countenance to become somewhat overcast, on her 
husband’s leaving home for what she termed “a day’s hidle, 
hextravagance and hexpense, to the ’indrance of business, and 
*arrying of herself in looking after hevery hitem.” 

Such a capital story, too, as it would make for the club! 
few would there be who could have any pretensions to rival 
him, in so flourishing an account of mingled pleasure and 

rofit. 

a You'll go straight past the Full Moon,” said Deeds; 
“ keep to the left of the street, and, returning by the opposite 
side, you will come to the entrance of Love Lane; turn down 
there, and it brings you out at the Mall. You may skip that, 
for it all belongs to one party, and you'll hear enough of her 
in the Village—don’t omit the Green—and be sure to be with 
us by four o'clock.” 

“ Never fear that,” replied Smirkwell: “do you only have 
the sovereigns as ready as the dinner.” 

He buttoned up his coat, seized his umbrella, (what Cock- 
ney ever travels without that appendage ?) and set forth; re- 
solved to conduct this affair with more than his usual portion 
of mercantile caution. 

“ Deeds told me to go past ‘ The Full Moon,’” thought he ; 
“how do I know but he had his reasons for that! I will 
make it my first point of inquiry—these lawyers think them- 
selves wondrous clever; but I fancy my friend Deeds will be 
out, in his calculations, this time.” 

Into the “ Full Moon,” accordingly stepped Mr. Smirkwell. 

“Could I have a glass of mild ale, pray !” said he, address- 
ing the portly John Brewster. 

“Certainly, sir; step into the parlour, sir, pray ;—Mrs. 
Brewster shall bring it to you.” 

“Servant, sir; fine day, sir: glass of ale, sir? Joseph, 
bring the biscuits:” and the ever-curtsying Mrs. Brewster 
placed the beverage on a table near the window. 

“Very pleasant ale this, Mrs. Brewster—suppose its 





country-brewed.” 

“Thank you, sir; it’s pretty good, I believe, for we brews| 
it ourselves—there’s no dependence on the brewer's rubbish | 
—they puts all kinds of pernicious delinquents in it.” 

“Ah! that’s very pleasant—making it at home, I mean—| 
one gets nothing genuine in London. I was thinking of| 
coming down here for the summer—are there any lodgings 
to be had here about ?” 

“ Why, sir, there’s nothing else, as I may say, such as they 
are; and yet, as the saying is, there’s not a place for a gen- 
tleman, like you, sir, (Smirkwell bowed,) fit to put his 
head in.” 

“I’m not particular, myself; that is, I’m very particular in 
some things; but if I find a house pleasantly situated, tolera- 
bly furnished, clean, and quiet, T should require little more; 
except, indeed, a good cook—that is indispensable.” 

Mrs. Brewster smiled. Her nose was not of a curling na- 
ture, or, doubtless, it would have upward turned, in sympath 
with the hope-withering expression of her thin wide lips. 

“If you’re going through the Village, sir, you can j 
for yourself—I’m sure I wish I knew of anything likélyeto 
suit you—Slopall keeps them pretty well filled—for 
must.go where he bids them. You'll find the furniture bad 
enough, sir, in all of them; and, as for cleanliness, there’s 
not one J could sit down in—and such cooks! but, then, what 
can you expect from such drunken, idle hussies, as we have 
hereaway ?” 

“There are some houses on the Mall, I understand— 
surely, they are ofa better order.” 

“ Miss Wigginses—yes, sir—you can see them, to be sure ; 
some of them, I believe, are patched up a little decently for 
the summer months; but, then, sir, you must mind how you 
strike your bargain, for Miss Wiggins would ‘skin a flint,’ as 
the saying is—the whole parish knows that, But you'd bet- 
ter look at them, sir, All 1 know is, we have had a gentle- 
man here this fortnight, what has circumnavigated them all, 
= he declares he could not stay above three days in any of 

em.” 

“Then you, also, take lodgers, Mrs. Brewster.” 

“ Why, sir, we do, and we do not, as I may say; it’s what 
we don’t perfess to do, for our business requires all our inten- 
tion—but, still, if gentlefolks doesn’t find themselves eligible 
in the Village, we extricate to do the best we can for them.” 

“Perhaps you can accommodate me, then, if I find no pri- 
vate lodgings suitable ?” 

“ We shall be very happy, sir; I’m sure we shan’t di 
upon terms. If you just take a walk, sir, and look at them, 
[ will guillentine you for coming back to me.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Brewster ; thank you. Good morning.” 


“ Now for the left hand side of the street, thought Smirk- 
well; and he had not proceeded many steps, before “ Lodg- 
ings furnished” met his eye. In he went—tound them dirty 
enough, in good truth, and more than dear enough. After 
making a few preliminary inquiries, he remarked, in a care- 
less tone, “ Mrs. Brewster recommended me to look at your 
lodgings.” 

“Indeed, sir! I suppose, then, she’s fu'!-—for it’s the first 
time I ever knew her to do such a thing—she’s too greedy to 
get all she can for herself. Was she sober, sir, at the time?” 

“ Apparently so,” replied the citizen ; “ however, I’|l consider 
about the rooms, and call again, perhaps.” 

The next house was a baker’s shop: here, thought Smirk- 
well, I have a better chance of impartial judgment—he walked 
in. “Nice looking bread, indeed! V’ll take a roll, if you 

lease. I have been looking at apartments, next door, and, as 
Pim rather particular myself, | should wish to make a little 
inquiry, as to character, &c.—perhaps you could inform me, 
living so near, what sort of person Mrs. Stitchet is?” 

*“She’s a dressmaker, I believe, sir; but I do not know of 
any body she works for—I know little about my neighbours, 
indeed.’ 

“A widow, I think?” 

“ Very likely, sir; she said so, when she first came to set- 
tle here.” 

“She appears to be a very quiet sort of person?” 

“You are a stranger here, sir, very likely—there’s few 
in the place, single gentlemen in particular, that couldn’t tell 
you more about Mrs. Stitchet than I can.” 

“ Ah, indeed! I’m sorry to hear this—but I see a bill in the 
window next you, on the other side—you'll excuse the trouble 
I give you, but I’m rather particular myself.” 

“It would not be safe, at present, sir—there’s an execution 
in the house; indeed, my husband put it in—for there was no 
catching the drunken blackguard who lives there.” 

“ Are any of Miss Wiggins’s houses to let ?” 

“ Plenty, sir; and likely to remain so—she asks such rents, 
that no one intending to pay their way mostly take them—in- 
deed, she and Doctor Slopall are the ruin of Brampton.” 

“How so! do they not provide customers for the trades- 
people !” 

* Pretty customers, indeed! If Miss Wiggins can get her 
rent, she cares not a straw, if her tenants decamp in our debt— 
and Slopall’s not far behind her, in this respect—they’re a 
proper pair.” 

“Your roll is a leetle bitter,” remarked Smirkwell; and 
he proceeded. 

Passing the “ house of execution,” he rapped smartly at 
that adjoining, where “ Apartments genteely turnished” au- 
thorized the intrusion; little variation in the result ensued. 
On turning away, with the usual promise of “ consider of it,” 
“ call again,” &c., he observed, “ by the by, you have a baker 
conveniently near, | see—and cleanly, [ think.” 

“J do not know that they are dirty, sir, I’m sure; I see very 
little of my neighbours—what they put in their bread, besides 
{flour, comes in tubs—here, sir, you can see it out of this 

indow, standing in the yard—my husband thinks "tis plaster 

parish—and | shouldn’t wonder, for they serves the work- 
house. It may be clean, for what I can tell. I never enters 
inte conversation with Mrs. Hunt, either about her bread nor 
nothing else, tor she’s one of the foul-mouthedest—but, law, 
as I say, her epit’s as good as another’s spite—I bake my 
own, 

“I'm early in the field, yet,” was the consolatory inward 
reflection of Smirkwell, as he walked into the next house,— 
a shoemaker’s shop. 

“I have unluckily broken my shoe-string,” said he; 
“could you supply me with a new one !” 

“ We’re quite out in shoe-ribbon, sir—you'll not get any 
nearer than Kingsmeade.” 

“ Bless me ! that’s a strange thing—are there no other shops 
here, where such a trifle may be found ?” 

“ Not any fit to use, sir; there’s Miss Twillit, over the way 
—never keeps much stock—her business is in another way, 
(with a mysterious and expressive nod.) ‘Turner, up the 
street, perhaps, may have it; but he’s out, I know, and it’s a 
chance if his wife’s sober enough to measure it.” ; 

“I begin to feel less secure of my sovereigns than at setting 
out,” muttered Smirkwell: “I'll not give it up, however:” 
and on and on he fagged, but not a solitary even negative 
virtue could he collect; he found himself at the entrance 
of Love Lane, and very near the limits of his examination— 
one cottage only remained to be surveyed, and this, in out- 
ward appearance, had really some attraction; a neat 
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asmall flower-garden, composed its ornaments. Smirkwell 
searched for a bell. He found the dangling remains of one 
hanging useless, and innocent of alarm, by the gate, one hinge 
of which being off, he readily admitted himself; and, proceed- 
ing to the door, (against which his intentions were comprised 
in a gentle tap,) he found he had inadvertently come within 
witness of a cabinet council, at once confidential and familiar; 
and, with the exception of occasional breaks, proceeding from 
the squalling of three small children, he was unavoidably 
made the confidant of one of the family squabbles of the once 
pretty Mrs. Lambkin, and her ci-devant adoring husband. 

“ What is to be done, I ask you!” screamed the Lambkin 
feminine ; “ there you sit, idling—you do not attempt to support 
your wife and family. Oh, that ever I should have been 
tool enough to believe in the reality of love and a cottage !” 

“ You cannot regret the circumstance more than myself,” 
retorted the angry husband; “ but they say it’s a long lane 
that has no turning—so, though this is Love Lane, we'll 
hope.” 

“None of your sneers, you pitiful wretch; ‘if you had the 
spirit of a man, you would exert yourself in some way for 
our maintenance. Look at that Quack Slopall, how he thrives 
—look at every tradesman in the Village—don’t they get 
their bread, every one of them?” 

By imposition and thieving,” retorted the husband. 

“ Look at every lodging house in the parish,” continued the 
wife. 

“Ts it not all cheat, cheat, cheating?” said the husband ; 
* how else could such a half-witted, double-faced creature as 
Deeds get his living here, but by scheming and—” 

Smirkwell retired—he gained the road unnoticed—he was 
tired—he was hot—he was vexed—he was dusty. 





fortunate damsel his selection should fall. So that, when at 
last the choice was decreed to alight on Miss Pendlebury, he 
considered there needed no farther anxiety, than to dress him- 
self with more than his customary care, walk down to Pendle- 
bury Hall, and declare his “ intentions.” 

Having finished his toilet entirely to his own satisfaction, 
nothing remained but to convey his hand and heart to the 
beautiful Miss Pendlebury. In order to allow himself time to 
compose his mind for an opening speech, (for, much to his as- 
tonishment, he could not quite subdue certain qualms of ner- 
vousness, which, had he been a younger, or a more diffident 
man, he would have been enabled to account for ;) he flung 
himself back in his easy chair, where he remained in silent 
cogitation for full ten minutes. 

The direct road to Pendlebury Hall lay along the Mall, and 
across the fields; he, nevertheless, adopted the circuitous 
route of the High Street and Love Lane, saying to himself he 
should thereby “avoid the dust.” Far be it from me, to in- 
sinuate that a faint hope of some happy inspiration, arising 
from so apparently a propitious line of march, had influenced 
the Doctor’s decision. Truth obliges me to declare, it was 
solely for the preservation of Day and Martin’s polish, this 
— lane was chosen; for loveless it was, and ever had 

en. 

From the name, the reader may probably picture a shady, 
meandering alley—too narrow for two persons to pass along 
—a one-and-a-half kind of path—not broad enough for two, 
yet too broad for one; in fact, the very identification of the 
love lane of every other hamlet, town, or village, in England, 
yet will they not thereby have a clear conception of my love 
lane. No gentle undulating turnings and windings led the 





As he entered the parlour of Deeds, that sagacious man of 
law came forward, rubbing his hands—an air of exultation was 
spread over his vapid countenance—* Back in excellent time 
for dinner, I see—how stands our wager ?” 

“For heaven’s sake give me a morsel of dinner, and let me 
be off. No words, Deeds—my good Deeds—I feel unsafe 


under your roof—for think not, you escape your share of 


abuse from the slanderous tongues of the Bramptonians—l 
am most anxious to reach London with all convenient speed— 
here I dare not stay, for a mari’s character is his wealth, and 
his children’s wealth. I should have returned to the ‘ Full 
Moon’ direct, and there waited for a coach passing through 
the Village, had I not been threatened with extermination 
by its loquacious landlady.” 

“ But | have won the wager,” said Deeds—‘“ the twenty 
sovereigns are mine—remember that.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STRANGER’S ARRIVAL. 


Docror SLopa.t, as we observed in the foregoing chapter, 





fond passengers to hope there would be (as they could see) no 
end to it. Its turns, three in number, were acutely angular ; 
so that, a person was never secure from their solitude being 
suddenly broken in on. A high bank on one side, and a deep 
ditch on the other, containing a quantity of black stagnant 
water, thickly covered with duckweed in summer, left no 
space for two pre-occupied lovers to saunter carelessly along 
—the ever-present dangers of the ditch effectually silencing 
those murmuring sounds usually uttered on these excursive 
rambles—carefully must their steps be looked to, who ven- 
tured on penetrating the obscurities of Love Lane; and obtuse 
must their olfactory nerves be, who would encounter its varied 
effluvia. 

The first angle of the lane was reached by Slopall in per- 
fect safety ; he had placed his foot on the bank, for the pur- 
pose of removing, with his silk handkerchief, a small portion 
of dust unavoidably collected in his passage through the High 
Street. At this momont he was startled by the plunge 
headforemost into the ditch of an immense Newfoundland dog, 
and, at the same instant, the cries of “ Hey, rat! Rover— 
seek him, Rover !” proceeded from a gentleman on the oppo- 
site side of the hedge, through which the dog had forced his 
way, in obedience to his master’s instructions ; and was now, 
to the dismay of Slopall, plunging and splashing about in the 
green element—now rising to shake off and bespatter the poor 
apothecary with the duckweed and other small matters, by 
which he found himself encumbered, and again committing 








himself to the green-topped, black-bottomed ditch, with undi- 


was callous to the “on dits” of Brampton. It was quite evi-| minished vigour. 


dent to this unworthy disciple of Esculapius, that, to the 


* For God’s sake, sir, call off your dog, who ever you are !” 


Wiggins’ match, so long contemplated, there were powerful} cried Slopall, nearly smothered with filth ; when, to complete 


objections. 


his mortification, he beheld the very pretty face of Miss Pen- 


The next subject for consideration, then, clearly was,|dlebury peeping through the hedge, as she leaned on the arm 


“ Where can I do better?” and this formed matter of much 


rumination to Slopall. 


The Thorndales were girls of good family ; their father, a 
man of handsome fortune—but, again, six daughters had to 
draw their portions from it—and, even should the Doctor be 
accepted, it was not, in point of money, so brilliant a con- 
nexion as might possibly be made, if well and carefully 


weighed in all its bearings. 





jof a tall, gentlemanly-lookii oung man, and Jaughing im- 
moderately at the fquie exhibited _ her embryo lover. 

| “What is it? for patience sake, what can it be!” cried 
Miss Pendlebury. 

“ Jack in the Green, I should think, by the appearance,” 
|said her companion, too much diverted, to curb the gambols of 
| his dog. 

“Ido think—yes, it is—it certainly is Slopall,” whispered 





Miss Willoughby was believed to command ten thousand the lady ; “ oh, George, it’s our apothecary !” 


pounds, ‘To be sure, she was verging towards the critical age 


| _“ Apothecary *” and “George!” muttered the discomflted 


of five-and-thirty. Slopall thought, with his pretensions he| Doctor. ‘“ Upon my word, I must find out who this tall youth, 


ought to look higher. 


iss Pendlebury—ah, a sweet girl—silent, unassuming, 
the very person to suit him. Money, too, she had—at least, 


with his dog, may be, before I shall feel justified in proceed- 
|ing with this affair; in the mean time, being aware that he 
| was not in a state for making a present effective appearance, 


the mother (with whom she lived) kept a handsome esta-|he crouched still more closely to the hedge—hoping thus to 


blishment, and was commonly called the rich Mrs. Pendle- 


bury. 


Now, it never once occurred to the Village Practitioner, 
that his offers could be declined, or that any younger, and 
more agreeable rival, might compete with him, when once 
he should have surmounted the difficulty of deciding on what 


| escape complete detection. 


The gentleman, however, no sooner learned from Miss 
Pendlebury, that it was really other than some mischievous, 
birdsnesting urchin, who had become the victim of Rover's 
sporting powers—than he immediately composed his features, 
aeane taitly over the bank, and, approaching Slopall,—with 
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politeness and real commiseration apologized for the occur- 
rence, and requested he might be allowed to repair instantly 
to the Doctor's residence, for the purpose of di tehing his 
servant with a cloak, by way of covering his retreat. “I 
know you will excuse me, for ten minutes, my dear Ellen,” 
said he, addressing the young lady, who, in delicacy to Slop- 
all’s discomfiture, had remained in the adjoining field. 

“Dear Ellen too? the jackanapes!” inwardly ejaculated 
the crest-fallen son of Galen—* You're very good, Sir, I dare 
say, but I flatter myself,” in an angry tone, “1 can walk 
through the street of Brampton at any time, and under any 
circumstances, without the fear of encountering ridicule. 
But I warn you, Sir, not to allow your dog to molest me 
again.” 

Thus saying, the enraged Doctor strutted off. A warm 
bed, and an extra potation after dinner, did not entirely ame- 
liorate the vexation he suffered. “George,” and “dear El- 
len,” rang in his ears, as he uneasily turned from side to side. 
Resolving, however, to sift the business in the morning, he, 
at length fell asleep, dreamed the church-bells were pealing 
merrily ; and on opening his eyes and ears, found such was 
the case. Moreover, there appeared at his bed-side Abraham, 
(that useful appendage to the household, fulfilling the offices 
of footman, valet, gardener, surgery-sweeper, pounder, and 
errand boy:) or, as Tomkins the parish clerk, expressively 
styled him, “ The Doctor's inside and outside man.” 

With the great pestle in one hand, and an unbrushed waist- 
coat in the other, approached Abraham, who, saluting his 
master with his usual question, of “ Law Sir! what do you 
think ?” was chilled by an ill-tempered scowl, and the reply, 
“Think, Sirrah! What is it to you what I think? and how 
dare you, Sir, wake me in this violent manner, prying into 


in a studious attitude. His person was arrayed in a flowered 
chintz dressing-gown, under which appeared a suit of glossy 
black, most carefully adjusted. The delicate whiteness of 
his linen, and the tie of his well-polished shoe ; together with 
a neatly folded coat depending from a neighbouring chair, a 
hat and gloves, whose evident readiness gave token of the 
momentarily-to-be-expected assumption of their dignitied 
owner, so soon as the dispersion of his numerous patients 
should enable the great man to shed his chrysalis-like chintz, 
and walk forth to visit those he had incapacitated from the 
powers of locomotion. 

“ Be seated, Madam: no, not there; face the light, if you 
please. Complexion good—apparently healthy too. Your 
tongue, madam,—a leetle foul, 1 suppose,—nothing uncom- 
mon here, madam,—do not be alarmed, we shall soon set you 
up. Now, madam, of what do you principally complain 

“ Of being left for such an unconscionable time in that 
little dark den of yours; but, as you promise to ‘set me up,’ 
I forgive you that—and I am anxious to have your opinion—” 

“ Not so fast—not so fast, madam—you must first favour us 
with some little preliminary conversation, if you please—some 
circumstances, in order that we may understand your case, 
and consider it carefully, in all its bearings.” 

* You are very kind, I’m sure, sir—I have been twice mar- 
ried, and am now a widow.” 

“Very good—very good—but, my dear madam, your ap- 
pearance sufficiently guarantees your respectability, and all 
that sort of thing—what we wish to know is—” 

“You shall know everything,’ replied the gratified 
stranger. “ My father was a merchant, of considerable 
wealth, in the city of Bristol ; my mother—” 

“They are both dead, no doubt, and have left their pro- 








my thoughts.” | 

“ Only, Sir,” responded Abraham in a subdued tone, “ I 
thought you'd be so surprised. Don’t you hear the bells, | 
Sir! Miss Pendlebury, Sir, is married this morning to Sir} 
George Stanton. Look, Sir, they’re just a coming out of! 
church: you can see them from this window.” | 

“ Shut the window, and leave the room !” roared his exas-| 
perated master, at this demolition of his hopes on the blooming 
Miss Pendlebury. For some time after this defeat, Slopall’s 
designs in the matrimonial line were suffered to lie dormant. 


The Wiggins’ claims were held in abeyance, with a private sufferings. 
determination to quash them, should any other appear with| 


superior advantages. 
The usual civilities passed between the Wigginses and 


perty, I hope, toa daughter so evidently qualified to apply it 
to the best of purposes: proceed, madam, you interest me ex- 
tremely.” 

“ Ah, sir, would that your impressions were correct! My 
father speculated deeply, became a bankrupt, and my—” 

* Poor man—sad thing, that,” interposed the doctor; but, 
madam, (looking at his watch,) I have many patients yet to 
see, this morning—lI fear I must defer the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the history of your family affairs, at this time. Let us 
proceed with the examination of the nature of your present 
Allow me to feel your pulse.” 

“Your pardon, sir—I am in perfect health, thank God— 
but, having been a little unfortunate in both my husbands-- 
whose decease leaves me with a moderate income, and two 








Slopall, and although Miss Peggy sighed and grumbled at children—I am anxious to employ the wreck of my property 
the “ scandalous procrastination” of the Doctor, yet pruden-|in some way that shall support them and myself. Hearing of 
tial reasons were sufficiently powerful to prevent any of the) the extensive practice you have formed at Brampton, and of 
spinsters from wishing to come to open war with the ideal |the deficiency of accommodation experienced in the paltry 


lover, who was so provokingly “backward in coming for-| 
ward.” 


lodging-houses of the place—it occurred to me that a boarding 


‘ |house, if well conducted, and under your patronage—” 
Matters were in this state, when Slopall was one morning | 


“Abraham! Abraham! where is that dolt!§ Really, ma- 


summoned to a visiter, (a patient as he imagined) who had|dam, I do not know what to say—on the instant—Abraham, 


been ushered by Abraham into the little back parlour, ho- 
noured by the name of “ Study.” 

“ Who is it, Abraham?” 

“ A strange lady, Sir: very genteel to look at.” 

“ How did she come, in her own carriage ?” 

“A handsomish Barush, Sit: but somehow I suspicions it's 
a job; the coachman have one of their greeny-brown long 
coats on.” 

“ What did you say, Abraham? that I was engaged ?” 

* Yes, Sir, sure, as I always does: I said how there was 
only fifteen waiting to see,you, Sir, so she would soon have 
an orderance, and I put her in the study, Sir, and told her the 
—— and drawing-room was quite full.” 

“Very good: reach me the newspaper off that table; put 
some coals on the fire. There, now you may go: and mind, 
every time I ring the bell, you open and shut the hall door. 
When I ring thrice, you may bring the lady here.”— 

In the course of half an hour, the single and continuous 
peals of the bell being followed by a “ triple-bob major :” the 
lady was beckoned from her gloomy retreat, where, in fact, 
she began to weary of looking from the window, (whence 
there was no view, being closely planted up with laurels,) to 
the grate, where asparagus tops usurped the place of' fire. 
The examinations of two chairs and a small round oak table, 
the whole and sole companions of her solitude, had ceased to 
interest her, and she felt somewhat impatient of her proba- 
tionary imprisonment, enlivened only by the scudding up and 
down the stairs of Abraham, in his laborious exertions to prop 
up the sinking fame of his pompous master. 

On entering the “deception parlour,” (as Abraham per- 


do not admit any more patients this morning—I must com- 
mence my rounds. Excuse me, madam, what you have said 
I will turn over in my mind—Abraham, open the door. 
Good morning, madam; perhaps you will oblige me by call- 
ing again, when your plans are fully digested.” 

“They are so now, sir—when i tell you IT have fifteen 
thousand pounds to throw into the concern—for my first hus- 
band left me a handsome fortune, though not equal, perhaps, 
to what I should have inherited, had he lived longer—that I 
have nearly concluded on taking the lease of that capital 
mansion, half a mile distant, High-hill-house—that I bring 
tive boarders with me, who each pay me two hundred a year 
—you will probably be inclined to give a longer considera- 
tion to my case; which, if not a medical one, may still form 
a matter of interest to you, professionally considered. My 
connexions in London are very high— Lady Mary Wormwood 
lived three years with me: Sir Thomas Knightwell and his 
amiable lady are now under my roof; she is in delicate 
health, poor thing, and it is of importance to have a clever 
medical man within one’s reach: the Hon. Mr.—” 

“ Abraham !—a thousand pardons, dear madam. Will you 
allow me to order your carriage to put up for an hour! 
There’s good stabling at the Full Moon. You will oblige me, 
I see. Abraham, show the coachman the Full Moon—and, 


Abraham, step down to Mrs. Simpkins, say that I am particu- 
larly engaged, but will make her’s the first visit—call at Miss 
Flutter’s, ask what sort of a night she had—and, here, take 
this composing draught with you, I know she'll want it—you 
may just bring me word, if old Mrs. Dwindle is dead yet. If 





sisted in pronouncing it,) the man of medicine was discovered, 


= meet any one coming for me, say I am engaged—particu- 
ly engaged, mind. And—Abraham—leave me the key of 
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the sideboard, and tell Mrs. Bennett to send up some sand- 
wiches, a cold chicken, or any little delicacy she may have in 
the house.” 

“IT hope, my dear madam, to prevail on you so far, as to 
take some slight refreshment, after your drive; in the mean 
time, we will, if agreeable to you, resume the subject I was 
listening to, believe me, with the warmest interest. High- 
hill-house, you say, you are thinking of—a most excellent 
mansion, indeed—elegantly, indeed splendidly, furnished— 
makes up fifteen beds. Are you quite aware of its contingent 
expenses! The grounds are considerable, requiring, at least, 
two gardeners; the rent, I know, is heavy, for the owner, who 
is gone to live in the next county, is not a man to give way 
an inch in his bargain. You are the best judge ; but, really, 
I should say it will, perhaps, be a Jeetle too expensive an esta- 
blishment.’ 

“ Expense, sir, is no object, in my eyes; I have been so 
long accustomed to this kind of an establishment, that I have 
no doubt, by the means I shall pursue, of rendering High-hill- 
house a very charming abode, with the select and accomplished 
society I can assemble there. The Rev. Dean of Dundee 
used to say, he never sat down to a better table than mine. 
Lord Maryton and the young Stanmores would often drop in 
to luncheon, when I lived in the neighbourhood of Brighton ; 
and very charming—delightful parties, we used to make. My 
boarders generally keep each one or two saddle-horses ; Miss 
Winterton has her own close carriage and groom ; and I keep 
a barouche for the use of the house in general.” —° 

“ You appear, indeed, to understand the method of doing 
things in a certain style,” said Slopall: “may I ask, have 
you quite fixed on High-hill-house! A friend of mine, who 
owns several houses in Brampton, could, I believe, provide 
you one on much lower terms than this you contemplate.” 

“ Miss Wiggins, I suspect—no, no; none of her dilapidated 
dungeons for me—I have seen them, my good sir—one word 
like that suffices—no, I am determined to do everything on a 
scale of magnificence and fashion. My connexions would not 
live on Brampton Mall. They are chiefly of the aristocracy, 
and must be accommodated accordingly.” 

Now, if Slopall had one wish paramount to all others, one 
unceasing desire haunting him day and night, it was,—that 
fate should bring within his reach a patient in that right-ho- 








nourable rank of life, in which his liberal-minded visiter ap- 
peared to move. ‘ 

A floating, an intoxicating idea gained entrance to his mind. 
The realization of the ardent, though long-despaired of, desire 
of his soul appeared about to be accomplished through the me- 
dium of this interesting lady. He overpowered her with ci- 
vilities, professions of service, and their apparently mutual 
enjoyment was only interrupted by the lady declaring that 
she must reluctantly terminate the present interview. The 
Honourable Miss Chatter and Lady Tandem, she recollected, 
were expected to dinner, and *“ coachman” would be wanted, 
as “unfortunately one of the other men was laid up with a 
sprained ancle.” She promised, however, soon to repeat her 
visit, and in the full confidence that, as she expressed it, they 
would “ pull together,” was handed and bowed to her carriage 
by the transported Slopall. 

Here was a blow to the Wiggins’ interest! . What would 
these long-courted and consulted damsels say to such an inno- 
vation on their rights and privileges! Who could be stupid 
enough to occupy their tumble-down dwellings, with all their 
attendant expenses of house-keeping in so ill-supplied a place 
as Brampton, when they might, at no essential difference in 
pocket, be lodged, fed, and served in a style of elegance and 
fashion,—introduced to the first society ; enjoying at the same 
time the united luxuries of bed, board, and amusements! 


CHAPTER IV. 
MY RESIDENCE. 


Tne reader is by this time, it is hoped, sufficiently inte- 
rested in the affairs of “my village,” to listen with indulgence 
to the description of my own residence. Be it premised, that 
I took possession of it under the combined influence of sick- 
ness, and, I may say, a sort of nausea to London, in the aggre- 
gate; owing to a long and close confinement in one of the 
noisiest streets of that noisy city. An illness caused by over- 
fatigue, and attention to an irksome and troublesome business, 
rendered “a quiet country residence” the first and ardent 
wish of a withered mind and body, and prepared me to read 
with elated hopes (how often, alas! to be crushed,) the flourish- 
ing, tempting, and fallacious pictures, daily issuing from the 
“*magazines,” (nothing less can be the terin,) of the various 
auctioneers who persist in misleading a suffering public to the 
inspection of their “unexceptionable,” “ valuable,” “ desira- 
ble,” all but intoler-able premises. 

The advertisement which brought me to Brampton was se- 
ducingly modest in its wording. I had been so often led astray 
by a promise of “charming prospects,” “ luxuriant shrubbe- 
ries,” and “ magnificent pieces of water,” that my eyes expe- 
rienced a sensation of refreshment on the present occasion, 
where “a small, convenient villa, situated on the banks of the 
river, With gardens and detached offices,” formed the extent 
of its professed advantages. To Brampton I drove, and pre- 
sented my credentials, to view that messuage and estate known 
by the name of “ Land-to-let Villa.” A title conferred upon 
it, | was informed, in consequence of the great length of time, 
during which the whole and sole extent of its plantations (con- 
sisting of one long pole,) supported a square board with that 
concise inscription exhibited thereon. Some hardy adven- 
turer at length undertook the task of building on, and other- 
wise embellishing, the estate; and the good people of Bramp- 
ton—not altogether deficient in wit, (“ of sorts,” as Theodore 
Hook has it,) so strongly opposed a second baptism, that the 
original name remained: exposed, when empty, to the jeers 
of its more fortunate neighbours; and, even when tenanted, 
lying under the unpleasant imputation of misnomination. The 
“land,” formed a nearly equilateral triangle, of about three 
acres, the western side of which lay close to the river; the 
point, in which the two others met, was situated between the 
Village and the Mall, which point was that of entrance. Now, 
let no ignorant Londoner imagine that, although the house 
was, in reality, not more than a dozen yards from the great 
gates, (so named from the circumstance of a smaller one ad- 
joining them, and appropriated to the thousand-and-one morn- 
ing calls of butcher, baker, grocer, and other trades-people ;) 
let no rash person imagine his lot would be to enter these 
gates and walk into the house, whose chimneys he beheld 
peeping over them, as speedily, and with as little form, as he 
would step into the hall of his own residence. Far otherwise 
had been decreed by the landscape gardener, (no doubt such a 
professor was employed to plan, as it is called, the grounds;) 
the fundamental principle of whose art appears to be, that the 
longest possible tour of which capabilitics allow, shall be com- 
prehended between the entrance gates and the door of the 
mansion. The present was not an extensive field for the dis- 
play of this practice. It was, therefore, resolved, in order to 
secure to all visiters the entire circuit of “ the grounds,” that 








the drive should diverge from the above-named point, and, 
pursuing as meandering a course as the limits permitted, ar- 
rive, at length, at the other side of the house; that the rather 
formally-shaped half heart of this “approach” should be ba- 
lanced by its very ditto on the opposite, by which means, 


Yes, it would prove a death-blow to the Wigginses, there jcoachmen would naturally pursue their route on leaving the 
was no denying that. The brilliancy of the opening prospect | house, in preference to the alternative of turning round ; and 
so dazzled the eyes of our selfish apothecary, that he at once’ walking visitants, by this ingenious contrivance, obtained a 
consigned all his old professions of friendship, “ to the tomb of|certainty of meeting the extreme severity of either sun, wind, 
all the Wigginses ;” and Abraham was agreeably surprised, |or rain, as the case might be, and from whatever point of a 
on coming abruptly into the room, to find the ill temper of the |compass it came, during their “ forced march,” as their wa 
morning completely evanished, his master with one leg still|might justly be called. - sea olin 
suspended in the performance of a caper, which, accompanied Often as I have felt angered by this vagy a me, _—_ - 
by the snapping of his finger and thumb, had embellished his|nent, and inhospitable mode of admittance, I have figur 


eloquent ejaculation of 
“ 4 FIGGINS, FOR WIGGINS.” 


PART 1L1—Nno, 51, 4 


myself the astonishment that would be experienced, if we re- 
ceived a person in London, by the peremptory requisition to 
mount the staircase to the very attics, perform the grand tour 
of that interesting suite of chambers, with an assurance of ad- 
mission to the parlour on descending from so disagreeable a 
task. But custom reconciles us to strange things; and there 
is nothing for it but patient submission to its arbitrary laws. 
The house itself was apparently a snug-enough abode, con- 
sisting of an upper and lower story, divided by a trellised ve- 
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randa, covered with honeysuckle, jessamine, roses, and all] “I wish I could think so, Mr. Deeds: I fear it had a much 
and every the legitimate retreat of spiders, eatwigs, &c. &c.| shorter —-* perform, and, I suspect, preceded me as a 
It was spring—a fine day—and in its best looks was “ Lanto-|tenant here. You recollect my pointing out to you those nu- 
let” villa, on my first inspection of its qualifications. My | merous holes by the river-side. 
examination of the house proved tolerably satisfactory. No| ‘“ Impossible, quite impossible, my good lady: I'll venture 
evidences appeared to warn me that every one of the hitherto) to stake my existence there s not— * 
untried chimneys would smoke, or that the rain penetrated) “ Another,—Oh, Ma’am there’s another,” screamed Betty, 
the ceiling of every bedroom—the same having rejoiced in a| Oh, gemini stars, he’s runned under the sophy: oh, if ever 
coat of whitewash since the last fit of bad weather. The|I seed sich a place in my life. We shall all be devoured and 
lower offices appeared well arranged—how was I to guess|conterminated if we stays here.” 
that the river, at that moment low, and enjoying the tranquil} “I'll go down to the river, if you allow me,” said Deeds: 
delight of ebb-tide, would, during the winter, favour me with |and if they really are rat-holes, we'll see into it, they shall be 
a periodical visit up to the third bar of that place of no sine-| filled up; everything shall be made good; the slater shall 
cure, the kitchen range? Thus concluded my peregrinations| look at the roof, and— : ees ; 
within doors. I next accompanied my guide over the domain.| “ And who’s to look at my kitchen?” inquired, in a sharp 
The shrubberies (a pair of them, in every sense of the word,)\tone, the cook;” (the scene of general distress having congre- 
led to the water-side, where I certainly did observe, and, in| gated the entire household within the precincts of the par- 
fact, remarked the same to my attendant, certain innumerable|lour.) “ What's to be done to my kitchen? that’s what I 
holes in the muddy bank, as plentiful, and nearly as regular,| wants to know ?” he aba 
as the perforations in the honeycomb. “ Ah, by the by, let me see: yes, they are spring-tides just 
I had heard of rats—water rats—and hinted my suspicions| now : the water will rise a leetle, I dare say: it is not unu- 
as to there being a colony of those, not most desirable of|sual at Brampton; it merely proceeds from the spring-tides, 
neighbours, established here before me. 1 was assured that| which only prevail for about three days, once in the month.” 
no such animal was to be found within ten miles of the spot;; ‘ Do you mean me to understand, Nir, that we are to be 
and, though unconvinced, I proceeded in my survey. subject to these inundations twice in twenty-four hours! and 
The kitchen-garden was compact, and pretty well stocked ;| for three days in every month! I think I ought, at least, to 
its boundary, however, being next the village, 1 suggested the| have been informed of this !” 
probability of the wall being rather of the lowest, more espe-| “ Why, Madam, it is but neighbour-fare: every inhabitant 
cially in fruit-time; but the “defendant” appeared to feel|of Brampton suffers, more or less, in this way. I really 
himself personally implicated, in this disgraceful reflection on| thought the fact had been too notorious to require my naming. 
the honesty of the Bramptonians, and I could not help re-| Why, Madam, he! he !—only last night, I happened to have 
gretting I had so thoughtlessly committed this solecism in|dined with Dr. Sleek, our rector, we kept it up rather late ; 
my manners, and concluded my excursive ramble, with the|he! he! and about midnight, a leetle before midnight, having 
determination to take the place for better, for worse. The| occasion to send into the cellar for wine, the servant, being 
better lasted a full fortnight, when a heavy thunder-storm|a new one, returned, saying, the approach was impossible ; 
sent streams of water into every bed-room, and troops of un-|and the reverend doctor was actually obliged to navigate the 
dressed, screaming, and half-drowned servants out of them.) large tub, which is moored in the cellar for the purpose of at- 
My own dormitory being on the ground-floor, | escaped the| taining the desideratum in these contingencies ; he, he, he!! 
wetting, and was discovered by the alarmed refugees engaged | However, Madam, what can be done, shall be done. The 
in a rather warm contest with a huge rat, who had placed his| necessary repairs shall be attended to immediately.” 
affections on my rush light: my only weapon of defence the| The terms of this “ enviable property,” comprised, its being 
tongs, yet I came off victorious. held on agreement for the space of three years: all necessary 
The shrieks of the domestics became still louder, on finding| repairs to be done by the landlord. Here then I was fixed, 
this second enemy ; and, as return to their beds was impossi-| with no resource from my periodical water-parties, than their 
ble while the storm continued, I desired the cook to light the| concomitant report to the slater; who, in trampling over the 
kitchen-fire, and endeavour to comfort us all by means of some|roof in search of one hole, seldom failed to make two, thus 
tea. But scarcely had she departed on this mission, when a| sowing the seeds of a job, to be reaped after the next shower. 
still louder scream reached our ears, together with the sound| The rats we kept at bay, by means of good dogs: and in re- 
of some large substance falling with a heavy splash, appa-| gard to the honesty of the Recsstenionn, I can only say, that, 
rently into water. up to the present moment I have never enjoyed the satisfac- 
“I'm drownded! I’m drownded! now or never. Oh, mur-| tion of appropriating to my own use a single iota of the pro- 
der!” and “help,” proceeded from the half-stifled voice of poor|duce of my “ well-stocked garden.” 
cookey. I seized the rescued rush-light, and, followed by the| On naming this rather mortifying circumstance, (as I 











terrified crew, explored my way to the lower regions, where| gently designated it,) to Mr. Deeds, he felt “ inclined to ap- 


a matter of “ three feet water in the hold” accounted for the 
disaster of cook, who, in her surprise at feeling the “ univer- 
sal element,” as it seemed to her, ascending in proportion as 
she descended, lost both presence of mind and her balance, 
and at the moment of my discovery was floating with her 
head “ homeward bound,” towards the great fish-kettle under 
the dresser. 

“I must see Mr. Deeds the first thing in the morning,” 
said 1; “something strikes me, he has not been strictly sin- 
cere in the assurances he gave me of this place being in per- 
fect repair.” To Mr. Deeds I accordingly sent, requesting 
he would favour me with a visit at his earliest convenience. 
If ya. to explain to me the cause of the uncomfortable 
and alarming manner in which we had passed the night. 

Up came the attorney: concern and astonishment (I must 
say, very well expressed,) on his flexible countenance. 

“A pretty state of things this, Mr. Deeds! You have 
doubtless heard of the various amusements in which we have 


prehend the numerous bargemen passing up and down the 
river were more likely to be the delinquents.” In fact, they 
were allowedly a lawless set of men: and were on that ac- 
count, (for I never could discover any other,) saddled with all 
the sins, great, small, and medium, of the liquor-loving, la- 
bour-hating community of Brampton. 

By dint of dogs, lights, boats, and perpetually revewed 
caulkings, the winter slipped away, and spring brought for- 
_ whatever beauty nature had bestowed on “ Land-to-let 

ila.’ 

Now commenced the period I calculated on for enjoying 
my rural retirement; and really, if the world would have let 
me alone, I could have enjoyed it most entirely and rationally. 
I am not a querulous person, whatever the reader may think 
to the contrary. Having twice sustained the fatigues and 
cares of matrimony, and feeling quite relieved by the removal 
to a better place of both my Soleda neither of whom, let 








wh me add, were bad ones. Yet, to a person of my quiet tempe- 

been engaged? What can be the reason of this inundation?” rament, a single life is, after all, "cama to = p sooty and 

“Tam distressed beyond measure, Madam, I cannot con-|I thought to settle down unmolested in the country, for I am 

ceive : I really am ata loss to—through the roof your maids|not without resources. There’s knitting, and netting, and 

tell me the rain attacked them: some slate, I should rather frilling, and flowering, and those kind of feminine occupa- 
imagine, must be loose; we'll see to it, Madam; it shall be 


attended to immediately.” 


tions, quite sufficient to one of my turn of mind. Nothing 


1 i i t 
=k the oat! Wie. Doode! how, in Gs. nemo of unter ess than a series of persecutions could have tempted me to 


could that immense rat gain possession of my bed-room ?” 


write a book. It was the only possible mode I considered 


a in , ; likely to restore my temper to its original state of equanimity, 
_“A rat!” exclaimed the man of law, with an unexcep-| which I own has been, ponte daen, disturbed by the va- 
tionable performance, consisting of up-lifted hands, and ele- 


vated eye-brows! “A rat, Madam! You astonish me beyond 


rious sources of annoyance inseparable from my rural line of 


life . es . . k 
measure; could it have come in any of the hampers of wine? Spsen, call in the kage that ip commen tains @ 
It must have come from town, I apprehend,” 





my pen, and in the hope that by committing the history of 
Brampton to paper, the impregsion of its horrors may leave 
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my mind. I am about to appear before the public, to receive,| picked up from their various receptacles in London: and the 
probably its censure and abuse, to look with a painful anxiety| consolation I derived in reflecting on my hoarded treasures, 
tor the appearance of the Literary Gazette and Quarterly|as I watched the white, powder-puffy clouds collecting in the 
Review: but as nothing can come in so homely a shape as| gray sky, I leave those to judge of, who have ever enjoyed 
the grievances to which my three years’ banishment have|the delights and comforts of residing at “a convenient dis- 
subjected me, I shall, no doubt, have nerves to sustain the|tance from London.” In London, at least, you are sheltered 
results, Relying on the truth of my portrait, I will content| from intrusion until the clock has chimed two ; there also, the 
myself with saying to the incredulous, “Go, see, and believe:”| distinction of single taps and thundering peals sufficiently in- 
to the abusive, “ Go, and live there.” dicate the style of applicant: unlike the monotonous mode of 

To proceed, then, with my summer-sufferings. I soon found| attack to be made on “ the gate bell,” which, whether besieged 
that, owing to the numerous kind friends, (who would have| by the butcher-boy, or a barouche full of resolute citizens all 
let me die very quietly in the city,) I was so beset with visits|agog fora holiday, remained a question of intense anxicty 
from hosts of smoke-dried Londoners, under the pretence of| during those painful moments of suspense supposed to be oc- 
seeing how the country agreed with me, and who took ad-|cupied by the approach of the invaders. Here, alas! was no 
vantage of every fine day, to bestow their tediousness on me,| precise hour when etiquette should prescribe the allowed pe- 
and to breathe “the fresh;” that the only moments, when I| riod of appearance. No security could be indulged (as in dear 
could hope to saunter alone through my grounds, were, when| London) that the morning hours were sacred, excepting to 
a set-in rain, or a heavy fog, rendered it less than human to] those “ officers” appointed to victual the garrison. The pull 
take out a pair of horses. ‘The distance was so convenient !/at ten o’clock might emanate from the purple digits of the 
—just a pleasant drive, giving themselves and horses time for|fishmonger: but it was equally probable it should proceed 
rest and refreshment! Nay, the Philistines had sometimes the] from a detachment of affectionate creatures, “determined (as 
assurance to boast of their charitable motives, in thus quar-| they declared) to take me by surprise, and to have a long day.” 
tering themselves and cattle upon me. “It must be sucha} Who is there, that circumstances have not, at some never- 
relief to the monotony of my life,” forsooth ; ‘ and such a|to-be-forgotten period of their lives, qualified to commiserate 
delight to see any one from London !” the sufferings of my fainting heart, as J rose to “ welcome” 

Then the first thing, of course, was eating—after their| my unexpected visiters? My first. glance (for I like to face 
drive, they really had quite gained appetites: next came the] evils courageously) was to the French clock on the mantel- 
necessary additions to be provided for my originally simple| piece, from whence I derived the means of rapidly calculating 
dinner. on the number of hours I must appropriate to the catering for 

We all know that, when the different dispensers of supplies|the minds and bodies of my “enemies,” as I could not but 
have made their morning calls, and “ taken orders,” all future| consider them. : 
arrangements must depend on sending for reinforcements. It is true, “not at home” might have been said; the very 

This, if occurring once-in-a-way, one would expect the|plan of the grounds, and of which at first I did not perceive 
sulkiest of servants to bear; but when the same occurrence] the utility, favoured such a resource, by giving ample time for 
is of almost daily return, (or at all events expected to be so,| retiring out of sight. But complete escape was out of the 
which is just as bad,) the very sweetest of cooks is unequal] question, for permission was requested to see the place, or to 
to such a draft upon her temper. At Brampton, we were aj rest the horses, to escape an expected thunder-storm, or, worse 
mile distant from any eatable thing: and the “ bargemen”| than all these, to await my return. 

(these thieves of bargemen !) did not leave us the resource of 
a dish of peas to be served in a hurry, as companion to a ham, 
or such like thing. 

A course of mutual apology consequently took place, on the 
relative inconvenience of short commons and long appetites: 
which ended in the entire clearance of the table. ‘The has- CHAPTER V. 
tened coffee being despatched, giving token of my being eaten 
out of house and home; they would begin to “ fear it was 
getting late,” “ time to be thinking,” &c.—and in return for ae : ; : 
all the trouble they had caused myself and household, if it} I was sitting one morning, reading the last new novel, in 
chanced that a day’s shopping in town led me to call on these|a luxurious dishabille, and in a feet-upon-fenderish state of 
cormorants, they had not the civility to offer me even a sand- ph mg when I was told that Molly Stubbs begged to 
wich. speak to me. ; 

But this was trifling, compared to sundry inflictions—I| “ Let her come in.—Well, Molly, you want to see me?” 
tremble even now, when memory tends that way. Ofall that} “It’s on account of my poor husband, Misses—he’s cying, 
can be imagined most distant or slight, in the shape of con-| you see—” as a 
nexions or acquaintances—all that had, and all that had not} “Ah! indeed! I had not heard of his illness. 
claims—none seemed willing to forget their “ very intimate”| ‘ Oh, Misses, he’s been laid up these eight days—he has 
friend at Brampton. And, as this formed naturally a hetero-| not done a day’s work these three months—and Slopall, Doc- 
geneous assemblage, the effect may be conceived to have been| tor Slopall, (correcting herself,) says he can’t last many hours 
not unfrequently most provokingly perplexing. Our overflows|—and I’m in the greatest of distress, Misses—the parish don 7 
of the winter were a mere joke, in comparison; the spring-|allow me only a quartern loaf and a mite o’ tea and sugar, an 
tides were perfect Chesterfields, when held in the balance,—|he fancies sometimes one thing, sometimes: ey pec it 
besides which, we could calculate pretty accurately on the} wouldn’t be troubling you too much, Ma’am, just to speak to 
period and length of their visits. Whereas, it frequently oc-| Deeds (Mr. Deeds) to let me have the allowance in follow, ’ 
curred that those that one really did wish to see, were|onstill to giving it me in-what he can’t eat now, poor —— 
smothered in a mass of “bores,” that might as well, and| And Jack bid me ask you, misses, would you give _ sl alk 
better, have been at the bottom of the sea. Add to this, it in-| wine—you’d often been good to him, he ey h eid 
variably happened that the individuals one most rag de- oe allowed him to have some wine, if he cou 
sired safely housed in their own homes, were precisely those] get 1 : 7 
who pms down in some stage; thinking little, and caring ; “ You shall have some wine for your a a peer 
less, as to the mode of their return—an interesting state of| I'll come and see him, in the course of the day. Pence 
uncertainty, not unfrequently enhanced by the setting in of aj anything with Mr. Deeds, -. wat ges = ole — 
complete wet evening. There was the choice of two evils, _ Ra sey he is bape Seether alter th 

i og > Pas stati istributi . : 
= * — ni yep tade. ge a - ~ oa | ee = oe Oh Misses! ious hard as the church-door, and harder, is 

great gates” one of the already tired servants, there to ’ te sand Goons com nackenn.woulh all 
watch, (not more intently than did my cars,) for the approach| Deeds, (Mr. Deeds;) wT eng - a f ve ke ~ to mabe use 
of the few passing stages. Your hopes, momentarily raised,|him. My poor husbanc _ 00, eis ag Bee ed it up to Dr. 
only to be dashed to the ground by the reiterated monosylla-| of a bad word, and some of the neig - aeck 4 edhe 
ble “full.” Sleek, the rector, and he came down ~ pt Recent | 

Cloaks, shawls, and umbrellas were for ever in requisition. | serious, and sent the curate to read _ oy _ Las the Ayer 

The very slight chances of seeing any of which again, weighed to die, as he told him he i el Pee we have both been in 
lightly against the resource they not unfrequently offered, of| led the best of lives—ine - ee ont aoe Gee te 
clearing the house: and I adopted a plan, for which I gave} fault; and, between you wo He it’s the trouble I've gone 
myself great credit. A large light closet was appointed re- dicted to oo pe oy pra a for Mrs, Meddle'em, as lives 
ceiver-general to a collection of the oldest, shabbiest, and throngh—and w henms jschify a-telling Dr. Sleek of it— 
cheapest wraps, dreadnoughts, hoods, and ymbrellas, to be} up our court, to go and m ig 





THE DEATH-BED OF JACK STUBBS. 
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and how Jack and I used to fight and that—I’m sure, if we 
did, *twas no more than our neighbours do every day—and I 
can take all that’s good to witness, Jack and I never lifted 
our fistes again each other, when we were sober.” 

“That, 1 fear, has not been so often as it should have been 
—however, do not stay away from your husband—in his pre- 
sent state he requires all your care.” ‘ ; 

“Oh, Misses, he’s a-going as fast as he can—he’s quite 
reconciled to go now—and he’s given himself quite to God, 
Misses, for the curate told him he should expect every mo- 
ment to be his last.” 

“Then, pray do not linger here, Molly—you must be 
wanted to attend him—I will come and see if | can do any- 
thing for him.” he 

In the afternoon I set out to pay my promised visit. Jack 
Stubbs was not unknown to me, as a workman; but I had| 
never happened to enter the miserable dwelling which now | 














This little service, I fear, was not performed in a very 
impressive inanner; or, perhaps, the soil might be somewhat 
barren, to which I endeavoured to instil consolation: for, 
on concluding, I closed the book, inquiring if he had derived 
any comfort from what I had read. 

“Yes, Misses, you’re very good: but what lays on my 
mind most, is, to think the neighbours should be so ill-natured ; 
they went and told round the village, that I drank two quarts 
of ale last Tuesday: and, if you'll believe me, Misses, as I 
lie here upon my death-bed—” 

“ Never mind what they might say,—do not disturb your- 
self at such a time as this, by thoughts of your neighbours, 
but employ the few days allowed you, in repenting of tie sins 
you have really committed.” 

“ Ah, Ma’am, but it’s very hard they should try, to the last, 
to turn them that’s willing to be a friend, away from us: 
and says | have money hoarded by, and have no right to the 


contained the dying man. A court, formed by some half) parish allowance, God help me! where would the likes of me 
dozen houses, was soon pointed out to me, as the last haven|get money to hoard away, that never had a halfpenny but just 
of poor Jack; and I had no difficulty in effecting an entrance | trom hand to mouth !—and, more than that, they says—” 


to his dwelling, as the door stood ajar, and admitted me into) 
a small kitelhen—sadly deficient in furniture, or the commonest | 
necessaries of Jife. A few broken plates were ranged on two! 
shelves ; a saucepan with broth stood in hopeless chilliness on) 
the ashy remains of a fire, which resisted all the efforts of, 
Molly to produce one spark of warmth. 

“If they'd give us coals,” murmured Molly, “ instead of 
that great loaf standing there, Misses, that he can’t eat, nor 
me either, I might warm this drop of broth Mrs. Barnard sent 
him—lI’m sure | don’t eat an ounce of bread in a week, the} 
best of times—what should I do with that great loaf every 
week !—but, please to go up, Misses, he’s wearying to see 
you ever since I told him you would come.” 

I ascend d the spiral staircase leading from a corner of the 
kitchen, and entered the doorless chamber above. Those 
only who visit the sick poor, can form an idea of the state of 
destitution in which the suffering creature lay. Probably, a 
bedstead and its scanty equipments had been all the apart- 
ment originally could have boasted of; but even these were 





“ And Deeds (Mr. Deeds) the overseer,” chimed in Molly, 
“Oh, he’s a hard-hearted man,—says he to me, when I went 
to ask for parish relief, 

“*Want!" says he: ‘what business have you or any of 
the poor to want; if you were to do as I advise you, and put 
your money in the savings-bank! says he,— havn't I ’stab- 
lished it on purpose for your comfort and ’commodation,’ says 
he: ‘and, don’t [ attend every Saturday evening myself, to 
see that the money deposited is properly taken care of! The 
bank,’ says he, ‘has been open three years. Now, Mrs. 
Stubbs,’ he says, ‘if you’d only placed half-a-crown there 
weekly: see how useful, he says, ‘it’ud a been to you now ; 
indeed, we receive as low as a shilling,’ he says, ‘so there’s 
no excuse at all for you.’ Now, Ma’am, I only ask you how it 
could be possible for we to do any such thing as he talked of, 
when I never scarce so much as see to put by a bit of silver 
bigger than sixpence at a time? And how is a poor body to 
save, | wonder, that don’t earn above eighteen-pence a day, 
and has to pay house-rent and firing, and everything, and get 


diminished, to supply the growing wants of illness; and, in}a bit of vittais !” 


proportion as increased weakness called for fresh alleviations, 
the very bed-clothes had been parted with, until, one of the 





bg It does seem «. little unreasonable, I allow, Molly : yet I 
think you owned to me, not long since, you frequently in- 


thinnest of worsted rugs was the only covering leit to poor |dulged yourself in drinking more than is good for you. Let 


Jack. The halves of two chairs stood on each side of a crazed 
bedstead, the want of whose fourth foot was supplied by a few 
pieces of broken tiles, so as to restore the frame to something 
approaching its original level. Of the chairs, one only had 
the seat remaining, which was occupied by a cracked cup or 
two, containing the unpalatable drinks poor Molly could pro- 
vide for the patient, whose moans, on my entering the room, 
became less frequent, as he attempted to apologize for the 
desolation with which he was surrounded. 

“It’s not a fit place, Ma’am, for you to come to—but God 
bless you for coming—I'm dying, my good lady—and my poor 
wife is almost fagged out with nursing, and want of sleep. 
She has taken the sheet off, to wash it—but I’m going to be 
shaved, and have it on, to-morrow—I’d wish to be decent, to 
the last; but what can poor people do, when sickness comes ? 
Dr. Sleek has been here, Ma’am—he tells me I’m dying, 
and I know it. I’ve not led the best of lives, Misses—but God 
will forgive me, | hope—I have never injured any so much 
as inyself—ah! if my time was to come again, I think I'd be 
a wiser man—but I’ve been a lost brand from the beginning : 
—mother died when I was three years old—and father ran 
away, leaving tive of us in the streets; so we was took to 
the workhouse, and, when the war broke out, I was sent to 
sea—I sarved in the navy eighteen years, and, when the peace 
came, was tarned adrift—what could 1 do? I'd larned no 
trade, so [ just worked at any rough job I could get, now and 
again— but, then, there was the mates I worked with, care- 
less, drinking chaps; every night they spent at the public 
house, and if you didn’t join them, and do the same, why 
you was no man—and I think that’s the way I got this cough 
i've now had five years, that’s taking me home.” 

“ You have passed a laborious life, I believe, Jack, and it 
is a pity you had not resolution enough to abstain from liquor : 
but it is of no use to remind you of that now. You say you 
are aware that death is approaching, so the best thing you 
can do is, to compose your mind, trusting in the mercy of God 
to forgive your transgressions. Would you like me to read 
prayers to you?” 

* Thank you, Ma’am, I'd be grateful; I can’t read myself, 
but I'd be glad to hear them. ‘lhe curate was reading to me 


yesterday, and he sent me some broth and some barley. water ; 
he’s very good to me.” en el 





|me advise you to check this bad habit before it becomes too 
strong for you to master. Let the state your husband lies in 
| prove a warning to you to avoid the like death: for you 
|both know very well you have lived almost entirely upon gin: 
and, that it is owing to such pernicious practices, poor Jack is 
reduced to this situation in the prime of Jife.” 

“It’s true, Misses, we can’t deny but we’ve both done as 
you say: but only consider, Misses, a pocr man brings home, 
perhaps, eighteen-pence for his day’s work, and that may-be 
three times a week, and, supposing we laid it out in bread 
and cheese, how far would it go? and a drop of beer to it. As 
for meat, look at a pound a meat, what is it for two hungry 
people ?” 

“ Bacon and potatoes, Molly, would come more probably 
within your reach.” 

“They would—than fresh meat,—but what would they 
cost by the time fire for cooking them was added. Many’s 
the poor man, after taking a pint, which perhaps he can’t al- 
ways help, (at the public-house,) brings home twelve or four- 
teen pence to his wife and six or eight children, and not a mite 
of firing in the house. Ain’t it natural, Misses, for us to fly 
to gin! there it is, ready-cooked, as you may say, and if it 
don’t feed us, it warms, and just puts life into us from time to 
time. "Tis easy for gentlefolks, that don’t know what cold 
and hunger is, to talk to us about saving; if they worked as 
hard as we do for a shilling, they’d know then what a little 
way it goes, to keep a family alive for a day, may-be.” 

“There is some truth, | believe, in what you say, Molly: 
and, perhaps, the only advice your well-wishers can con- 
scientiously give you, is to, at least, endeavour to lay some- 
thing by for sickness, though it is certainly far less in your 
power than is generally believed.” 

Ten weary days and nights did, poor Jack Stubbs linger, 
hoping and wishing, as did every one who saw him, for his 
release. My attempt to “ mollity” Mr. Deeds, was a failure: 
“it was quite out of reason to expect that the poor should take 
such fancies, as to dictate to parish-officers, the aliments proper 
or agreeable when in a dying stete. If Mrs. Stubbs did not 
want the bread, she was at liberty to leave it for those who 
would be more grateful for it: the parish was over-run with 
reprobate wretches, who were perpetually dying, (so Mr. 
Deeds said,) and leaving not a fraction for funeral expenses.” 
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So nothing remained but to contribute the trifling addition 
within my power towards smoothing the bed of pain. On the 


eleventh morning, I was rejoiced at receiving a message from | 


Molly, importing that her husband had died at eight o’clock :| 
and, as [ had been so kind as to visit him when living, per- 


haps I should like to come and look at him. An assurance, 
was added, that he “ made a very comfortable corpse.” 


CHAPTER VI. 





THE BARBER AND HIS WIFE. 


Tn barber, or, as he more courteously styled himself,— 
“hair-dresser and perfumer,” of Brampton, was as com- 
pletely the antipodes of Will Skinner, (Miss Mitford's Will) 
Skinner,) as can well be imagined. In his person short, yet} 
active; in dress, what my friend Galt would describe as} 
“ prejinct ;” in manner, fawning even to fulsomeness. Idle, 
gossiping, and slanderous, as may be conceived, was Peter | 
Fidkins. From the store-house of his memory might you col- 
lect all the affairs of every inhabitant of Brampton. Nay, turn| 
you ever so deaf an ear while subjected to his operations, it| 
was beyond the bounds of possibility to escape entirely the | 
venomous drizzle not entirely to be frowned down. 

His wife, poor woman! how I pitied Mrs. Fidkins; her 
humbled aspect, and subdued voice, too plainly betrayed the 
state of subjection in which her existence moved. The Fid- 
kinses, (of course, as nearly all in Brampton did,) let lodgings, 
and, for a short time, a sick friend of mine occupied their 
“apartments.” Here I sometimes saw, though seldom heard, 
poor Mrs. Fidkins, as she glided up and down the stairs, | 
shrinking, as if to press through the very wall, if any one 
happened to meet her. She bore an evident consciousness of 
being clad below even her station: for Fidkins took the money | 
—Fidkins waited on the lodgers—Fidkins kept the keys ;—| 
whatever might be wanted during his absence, must wait his} 
re-appearance,—no power, no voice in the house, had Mrs. 
Fidkins. We use the term “hen-pecked,” why not then 
* cock-pecked !”’ Mrs. Fidkins was most undoubtedly—most 
undeniably —* cock-pecked.” 

Every morning of his life did Fidkins attend the toilet of 
Doctor Slopatl: by dint of lathering, shaving, and powder-| 
ing that distinguished individual, his appearance was rendered | 
far more imposing than his natural qualifications altogether | 
justified. Once in the six weeks, or thereabouts, did Fidkins 
eurl and “tityvate” the three wigs, (or fronts, as they in- 
dulgently termed them,) of the three Miss Wigginses. In 
short, all the awkward, or idle, or inquisitive members of this 
gossiping community, by turns came under the hands of 
Fidkins. What wonder then, considering the divers sources 
whence he drew his information—what wonder is it, if he 
felt himself, “ out and out,” the most sagacious man in all 
the parish ; that he should expect all other tongues to maintain 
a respectful silence, when he hesitated not to say the case is 
“so and so,” in other words, to give to his listeners what he 
styled his “ ipsum dixum ?” 

It so chanced that the shock-head of Abraham was sub- 
mitted to the judgment’ of Fidkins the very evening on 














|tered, the doctor having ordered up luncheon for a lady who 


had paid him a very long visit, and yet did not appear to be a 
patient : but all this, of course, Mister Abraham, you know.” 
_ “I know I’ve never been so flabbergasted and gastrumfoo’d 
in my life, as ’'ve been by my master this blessed day: first, 
I goes in, as usual in the morning, to call him, and tell him 
about the gay wedding of Miss Pendlebury—” 

“ Yes, yes, a charming wedding really it was; I saw them 
come out of church: Doctor Slopall was not there, I think! 
wonder too, he shouldn’t have been invited, attends the 
family and all—” 

“ Well, of all the passions ever a man was in, to be sure, 
was my master, when I only mentioned it: and how he might 
see the perception from the window! Then, after a while, 
he gets him — little grumpy or so, but not much beyond 
his ordinar. ell, by-and-by comes a lady: he didn’t know 
her, I’m sure of that,—I’ve my reasons for saying so, and she 
had her permission to him, and Master rings the bell, and or- 
ders me to let her out; seeming quite in a hurry like, to be 
rid of her. Down I goes, and stands with the door in my 
hand, when, hey! cock-alorum-jig! Master orders her 
horses to put up; Mrs. Bennet to send up the best she could 
ina hurry: and there they sat condougling for an hour and a 
half, seeming almost as agreeable as courting. And when, at 
last, the lady did go, there was Master handing her fairly into 
the carriage, and skipping about all day after like a parched 
pea.—” 
ae Oh, some old friend, no doubt, Abraham; but she gave 
you her name, of course ?” 

** No—nor who she is, I can’t perforate for the life of me.” 

“‘[ think you said she came from London? bless me! how 
wonderful thick your hair is !” 

“It’s better to have thick hair than a thick head, he! he!” 
grinned Abraham, as he committed what he considered so 
palpable a witticism. 

‘Ha, ha, very true—very good, indeed—really, Mr. Abra- 
ham, you are so keen—but I wonder a man of your concen- 
tration did not examine the coachman.” 

“Never thought of that till he was gone; and I might 
have done it so well, you know, while he baited.” 

“ By the by—yes—he stayed some time at the Full Moon, 
you know—or the Antelope, | forget which.” 

“‘ Two hours, altogether, if a minute—and I'll engage Mrs. 
Brewster would overwhelm his commission. Laws, have you 
done already, Mr. Fidkins !—you are so quick—I was agoing 
to ask you, if you could give me any conjugulars as to the 
quirks and vagaries my master has been in all day ?” 

“ Another time, Mr. Abraham; I must run away now, for 
Miss Frizzletop is waiting for me to dress her hair; she is 
going to a dance, you know, at her aunt’s in London. Only 
threepence—good evening—to-morrow I'll let you into the 
secret, Abraham—good night—good night.” 

Having emptied and dismissed Abraham, away bustled Fid- 
kins, on the instant, to the Full Moon. 

“ Servant, Mrs. Brewster—may I call for a pint of your 
home-brewed ! I really am quite fagged, to-day ; besides my 
usual customers for shaving and dressing, I have cut Mr. 
Flogam’s whole school, and am now going to dress Miss Friz- 
zletop for a ball.” 

“Won't you step into the bar?” asked the loquacious Mrs. 
Brewster, who never repelled the universal newsmonger, 
juntil she had heard all he had to tell, and assured herself that 


which “the lady’s” visit to his master had roused the surprise | he did not intend calling for more liquor. “Step into the 
and dissatisfied curiosity of Abraham; who rested any way) bar, Mr. Fidkins; there’s no fire in the parlour, and the air 
but easily, under the ignorance in which he seemed doomed jis chilly this evening. — Miss Frizzletop going to a ball! 
to remain, as to the unusually powerful motive that could in-| Bless me, that’s something more than common—where can 


duce his cautious and parsimonious master to overstep the 
bounds of his inhospitable habits, by ordering up a collation. 
Abraham very naturally concluded his otherwise unsatis- 


the day to Fidkins. So, as he finished his seventh cup of tea, 
he resolved to drop in at Fidkins’s, and get his hair cut. 

Now, while the cunning barber preserved an appearance of 
invariably giving, not gleaning news, yet was he neverthe- 
Jess ever on the alert to admit new light as often as a fresh 
subject came within his reach. So it was, that Abraham was 
scarcely seated, (the first snip had not been performed,) when 
Fidkins began at once to sift the inside and outside attendant 
of Slopall. d 

“ Any news, Mr. Fidkins?” inquired Abraham, in the most 
careless tone he could assume. ; 

“ News, Mister Abraham! why, really none, I believe, 
since I took your good housekeeper’s,—Mrs. Bennet'’s, curls 
home, this morning: poor, good lady, she seemed quite flus- 


she be going to a ball ?” 
“Her aunt, you know, in London. No, we’ve no such 


gaieties down here—ah, now I think of it, didn’t I see her 
factory conjectures, by arriving at the unquestionable deci-| 
sion, that what he could not penetrate, was doubtless clear as! 


carriage at Slopall’s door to-day? Not ill, I hope, or the 
dance will be put off.” 

“ Mrs. Tomkinson’s carriage? No, I think not. Brew- 
ster! did you see Mrs. Tomkinson’s carriage at Slopall’s to- 
day !” 

z Mrs. Tomkinson’s 1—no, that it wasn’t, I know ; for Abra- 
|ham told me, the only visiter his master had, was she that 
|sent here to put up.” 

“ Ah, that was Mrs,—Mrs.—dear, that I should forget her 
name!” cried Fidkins. 

“ Stonecroft—Mrs. Stonecroft,” interposed most seasonably 
Mrs. Brewster ; “I had it from her coachman.” 

“ Yes, yes—Stonecroft, to be sure. I shall forget my own 
name soon—but she did not come as a patient, you know, 
Mrs. Brewster.” Pall 

“ Well, so I jealoused, do you know, Mr. Fidkins, by what 
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the servant actuated to me—she keeps a boarding house 
somewhere at the west end—where did the coachman say, 
Brewster! In Sackville-street, Piccadilly, it was—now i 
recollect.” 

“ To be sure! I know the house as wellas I know my own. 
The boarding house in Sackville-street—it used to be a very 
flourishing concern.” ; 

“So the coachman told me—but he thinks his mistress is 
going to move—for he has taken her to look at several 
houses, and, among the rest, to High-hill House, close by 
here. I was saying to Brewster, this afternoon, how would 
the Wigginses take it, if she were to fix her quarters so near 
them?” 

“For my part, I am cautious of saying all I know,” ob- 
served the barber ; “ but I cannot help thinking (it is between 


blishment to his own patients: indeed, it will be a great 
thing for the tradesmen in general; and I’m not surprised 
the Doctor should be so cock-a-hoop—you’ll excuse the ex- 
pression, Miss.” 

“ You are a great fool, Fidkins—you know it, and all the 
parish knows it—because Dr. Slopall might indulge in a little 
condescending jocularity towards you, he is supposed to be 
lending himself to a scheme that, of course, would be any- 
thing but desirable to Brampton. It is not at all probable that 
our old and very good friend would incline himself to a plan 
that would certainly interfere with our interests. What 
should you know, Fidkins, of Dr. Slopall’s intentions and 
feelings !” 





“TI can only tell you this, Miss Wiggins, and you may 
believe me or not—Dr. Slopall had, if I’m not mistaken, and 


ourselves, you know, Mrs. B.) that such a proceeding would |I’m a man not likely to be, Miss—I see behind the scenes, 
be highly unpleasant to the old maids; and, more particu-| Miss, in more families than one—a little bird told me that Dr, 
larly, if Dr. Slopall should recommend her house to his pa-|Slopall had a sneaking kindness for Miss Pendlebury herself. 
tients. You'll not mention what I have said—a man who! And I know, for certain, he was not invited to her wedding— 
sees so much into the families of Brampton as I do, must be|and when his body servant, Abraham, only spoke of it this 
very cautious how he conducts himself:” and off trotted Fid-| morning, he knocked him down, and kicked him out of the 
kins, leaving the host and hostess of the Full Moon to disco-|rcom ; and, they do say, he was raving wild, like, and would 
ver, or not, that he had, in fact, left their ideas very much as taste neither bit nor sup, till this Mrs. Stonecroft came from 





he had found them. 

The following morning our barber recollected he had in 
his possession a front of flowing ringlets, which occasionally 
decorated the bald temples of Miss Peggy Wiggins. In fact, 
she had sent her Mercury, the lame cook, for it three several 
times; each message specifying that Miss Peggy was in the 
greatest distress, and “ must” have the front “ immediately” 
—from the back of a dusty shelf it was now dragged, submit- 
ted to the influence (hear Truefit) of the curling-irons, and, 
with his pardon in his hand, forth sallied Fidkins to the Mall. 

“* So you have thought proper to bring my front, have you, 
at Jast—really, Mr. Fidkins—” 

“I beg a thousand million pardons, Miss—but, actually, in 
the press of business—” 


London ; and, ever since she has left him, he has been singing 
and capering about the honse—gave Mrs. Bennet a sovereign, 
to buy her a cap—praised the luncheon being served so nice, 
jand all that: and Abraham says he’s an altered man since 
'the lady went away—-but you'l] see the Doctor, most likely, 
this morning, Miss Wiggins. I’m very sorry, I’m sure, to 
have disturbed Miss Peggy.” 

“It’s of no sort of consequence, Fidkins,” said the nettled 
Miss Letty; “my sister Peggy's nerves are in that state, J 
dare say she scarcely knew what you were talking about. I 
shall inquire into the affair, howevez, though I do not think it 
extremely likely we should be the tast persons to hear of 
such an event as this you s;.cak of, had there been any foun- 
dation beyond mere gossip, for the report that has arisen. 








“Now, do not talk such egregious nonsense, Fidkins,”|They are an idle, gossiping set in Brampton ; and, to tell you 
cried the incensed Miss Peggy : “ do not I live at Brampton,|the truth, it must be confirmed by Dr. Slopall’s own lips, 


and do I not know exactly what business you and every one} 
else has ?” 

“ Very true, Miss—will you allow me to try it on? I flat- 
ter myself it looks better than ever—oh, upon my word, Miss | 


before I believe one syllable of it.” 
In saying this, Miss Wiggins’s countenance was overspread 


by a smile, whose expression the little barber had frequently 
quailed under. It was a skilful mixture of envy, hatred, and 


Peggy, but you havn't a front becomes you like this. I’m| malice, smoothed down by an incredulous sweetly-bitter, or 


sorry, indeed, I could not send it home yesterday, for Mrs. | 
a called on you, I dare say, and you would have} 
iked—” 

“ Who’s Mrs. Stonecroft !—after a house is she !—no, she | 
never came here.” 

“ Not exactly seeking a house—that is, not in Brampton. | 
She is about taking High-hill House, a capital situation for| 
such an establishment.” 

“Oh, a school, I suppose—ah, most likely she had heard 
we never let to schools.” 

“No, Miss, a boarding house, as I understand—but I 
judged you would hear all about it from Dr. Slopall—she was 
three hours and a half with him yesterday, and I'm—” 

“A boarding house—and within half a mile of us!” 
shrieked the horrified Miss Peggy. “Oh, Letty! where’s 
Letty! May Heaven be sfc - | to us all—where is my 
sister Letty *” 

“What now! what ails you? what has happened to Peg- 
gy, Fidkins ?” exclaimed Miss Wiggins, rushing into the room. 

“ Really, ma’am, I’m very sorry—quite concerned. I'd no 
idea,” expostulated the barber, “ I merely mentioned the re- 
port that’s going about, of the new boarding house that’s go- 
ing to be opened at High-hill House—I'm sure I'd no thought 
of alarming—” 

“ New fiddlesticks, at High-hill House. I wonder, Fidkins, 
when you know the nervous state my poor sister is in, you 
should not have had more sense than to come here with your 
idle stories.” 

“TI beg pardon, I am sure, ma’am—it may, as you say, be 
all false—only, I thought Dr. Slopall wouldn’t have given 
three hours and a half of his time, besides ordering a luncheon 
of duck and green peas (Mrs. Bennet was all aghast) for the 
lady, unless there had been something in it particular—but 
dae all the truth, I dare say, ma’am, from the Doctor 

imself.” 

“There has been a lady with him, then, on the subject ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am—Mrs. Stonecroft, of George’s street, Picca- 
dilly—put up at the Full Moon—very handsome carriage, I 
hear—by what I can learn, she has made proposals to Dr. 
Slopall to attend the concern, on fundamental terms; so that, 
of course, it will be to his interest to comprehend the esta- 


rather, (for the bitter preponderated,) bitterly-sweet glance. 
Though evidently skin-deep,—few persons could, in one smile, 
so unite the various feelings of the mind; the upper part of 
the face frowned, most decidedly frowned, in open contradic- 
tion to the extension of lips, and other symptoms, generally 
expressive of some degree of pleasure. Fidkins knew the 
smile; it was not the first time his confidential communica- 
tions had been received in the like manner: he was not too 
stupid to understand that it said, “I hate and despise you, for 
the news you bring me; but I'll pretend neither to believe, 
nor to care, for that or for you.” The hatred, in this case, 
was mutual ; many were the petty ill offices each had to sus- 
tain from the other: and the men of soap-suds departed in 
high glee, at the discomposure he detected beneath the sur- 
face of Miss Wiggins’s atfected indifference. 

“T shall never teach you to have any command of yourself,” 
angrily began Letty, on the Wigginses being left to them- 
selves: “a pretty story now you he put in that blockhead’s 
mouth, by your credulous folly: instead of putting the best 
face on the matter—at all events, till we are sure of the truth 
—you begin screaming, and bewailing as a misfortune, what 
you are aware, if true, would be a source of rejoicing through- 
out the parish, not only as their own paltry interests are con- 
cerned, but in sheer spite towards us. It’s very provoking, 
that all my efforts to sustain appearances are continually 
overturned by some blunder or other of yours. Could you not 
see the creature was literally choking with delight, at news 
he was sure would be unacceptable !—besides, a moment's 
reflection restored my self-possession ; for, in the first place, 
I do not believe there is such a place as George’s-street, Pic- 
cadilly, in London.” 

“Poor me,” sighed Letty; “I’m always doing wrong— 
only think of your not believing Fidkins!—but, somehow, I 
was thinking of my front, at the time. What you say is very 
true, I dare say—I’m sure I never heard of George’s-street, 
Piccadilly, in my life—I’ll go over to Kingsmead, and look 
for it, in the library—I suppose it will be there—the Court 
Guide, 1 mean.” 
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* opening attempt of, “I was trying, Miss W.,” (abbreviations | 
CHAPTER VII. were not deemed Leadlenleniile a Brampton :) “I was trying 
to persuade your sisters, here, to make up a rubber this—” 
The half-offended damsel interposed, in not the softest 
strain ; “ Doctor Slopall, my sisters and myself are feeling 
Many and long were the cogitations of Slopall, as to|some degree of anxiety respecting a certain report we have 
whether it would conduce most to his interest to encourage,|heard, and which, perhaps, you may be enabled to guess my | 
or the reverse, the speculation of Mrs. Stonecroft. The subject |allusion to. You know, perfectly well, that it is not my 
presented many points of view, and Slopall was inclined to}method (unless, indeed, where a good tenant may be secured | 
study it in all its bearings. The manners of Mrs. Stonecroft, | by it,) to beat about and about the bush; | therefore will con- | 
(for such she had declared her name to be,) though unpolished, | fine myself to few words, and will merely require you to 
were still not devoid of attraction. She retained an appear-|answer the following queries. The various sources whence I | 
ance of some beauty, but that was the last consideration with|have obtained my information, are not allowed to obtain entire | 
Slopall. credit with me, until confirmed by your own admission. Did | 
Money, darling money, and patients of rank, were the ad-|you, or did you not, Dr. Slopall, receive, by appointment, a 
vantages of most weight in his eyes. By his introduction to| lady yesterday, for the sole and professed purpose of lending 
Mrs. Stonecroft’s inmates, he felt almost certain of attaining | your advice and assistance towards accomplishing the ruin,— 
the latter; and so long, so ardently, had these desires taken |\the utter ruin, of Brampton? Did you, or no, entertain the 
complete possession of his sordid mind, that it would have|said lady with a collation, comprising chickens, ham, aspara- 
been difficult to decide which of the two were most prominent. |gus, your best, your choice, your hoarded West India pre- 
Fees had, latterly, dropped in less frequently than was either|serves? Am I to believe that any respectable female would 
agreeable or convenient: what a restoration, then, of his|enter your house alone, and remain in it for the space of five i 
drooping plumes would ensue, could he but be enabled to talk | hours, eating, drinking—nay, there are those who go so far as 
amongst his less dignified circle of—Lady this, and my Lord |to say ‘courting?’ That you should, on handing her to her 
that; to feel, perhaps, the pulse of even an Earl! Had for-|carriage, have slipped into her coachman’s hand a half-sove- 
tune really in store for him this consummation of his fondest |reign, besides having ordered Mrs. Brewster to provide him 



























































THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 














wishes? the best he chose to call for? Can it be possible, above all, g 
But the Wigginses—his secession there would be a delicate that these, and similar acts of apparent insanity—such as, | ‘ 

and nervous affair, to manage with any chance of avoiding an knocking out two of Abraham’s front teeth, threatening to | M 

open rupture: and the Doctor had not so entirely lost sight of throw him into the horsepond, and Fidkins out of the window, a 


prudence as to be unconscious of the consequences which for their daring to mention in your hearing the marriage of | 
might ensue, supposing matters turned out other than suc- Miss Pendlebury, (caused, as they assert, by your disappointed % 
cessful in the Stonecroft quarter. The lady had used a tone hopes in that quarter?) Can all, or any of these, and many | ¢ 
of unlimited confidence, in speaking of her different arrange-|more unaccountable actions, be explained in a satisfactory | 
ments and intentions ; but, (as he had somewhere read,) “ All manner! and can they be either believed or justified !” con- 
is not gold,” &c. His game, he thought, was certainly to tinued the spinster, with additional vehemence ; “ in reference 
play neuter, as far as possible; and, with this determination, | to, [ must say, professions of regard to us and to our interests 
and as innocent an aspect as he could assume, did he wend his, —what am I to think !” 
evening way to visit the weird sisters of the Mall. “ What is she to think?” whimpered Peggy. 
On entering the parlour, where twilight added its gloom to! ‘ Ay, what are we to think!” grumbled the no less dissa- 
the demi-jour systematically adopted there, he found only |tisfied Sally. 
Miss Peggy ; who, poor thing, between her uncertainty as to| The trio now remained in upright silence, awaiting the 
the extent of truth to be allowed to Fidkins’s story, her igno-| possible exculpation of the staggered apothecary. An attack 
rance of the style of reception her sister intended bestowing |like this, so violent, so organized, and so serious, he was un- 
on the suspected culprit, and her own conviction of his base-)prepared for. Much that had been urged, though exagge- 
ness, was utterly speechless. Approaching the sofa, whence |rated, had truth for its foundation, and how to come off with 
agitation would not suffer her to rise, the apothecary endea-|untarnished colours was utterly incomprehensible to him. 
voured to enter into something like conversation. Fear of Retreat there was none; he would gladly have crept (had it 
her sister, however, and horror at his late “ base,” though only been possible) into one of his own pill-boxes, or have shared, | 
partial, desertion, rendered poor Peggy dumb. The entrance | With some two dozen leeches, their china dwelling. 
of Miss Sally, on this occasion, was a welcome resource to} Nothing remained for it but to brave out the scene as best 
the puzzled visiter. It was seldom, indeed, she graced the|he could: nay, come what might, a man was not to submit 
hall of audience ; but it so chanced, that this was what she! patiently to be lectured and browbeaten by three old women, 
called one “ of her well days.” to none of whom he was married. He determined then, since 
“I rejoice to see you down, Miss Sally: it leads me to|war appeared to be declared, that war they should have, and 
hope, not only that you feel tolerably well, but that you may | speedily. Assuming a lofty tone, he expressed his astonish- 
be tempted, with your sisters and myself, to play a rubber this| ment that his domestic or professional concerns should form a 
evening.” subject of such lively importance to “the ladies;” begged 
“T really can’t say how Letty is engaged,” responded Miss|“ just to hint,” that he was in no way responsible to any in- 
Sally, who was evidently sharing in the ill-humour, or what-|habitant of Brampton, for his actions; “ was pleased,” he de- 
ever it was, betrayed by Peggy: As to my being down stairs, |clared, they should compliment him by not only observing, 
I am sorry to say that it is no proof of amendment; indeed, I|but reporting, his movements. With regard to the visit of 
think that last prescription you wrote me was of no sort of Mrs. Stonecroft to him, he had no doubt their excellent sources 
service; I felt a little better this evening, it’s true, but this|of information supplied them with even more than his own 
pain in my head—” | knowledge, as to how it might terminate. That his wish, his 
Here, the seasonable entrance of the elder Wiggins re- hope had been, that the friendship of so charming a woman 
lieved Slopall from the inflictions about to be endured, for the would not have excluded him from the long-enjoyed confi- 
hundredth time, in the recapitulation of all the real, fancied, dence and regard of the “ present company.” Since such, 
and expected pains, aches, and “symptoms ;” that last word | however, appeared inevitable, from the light in which the 
so useful, so treasured, and so indispensable, in the vocabu- ladies had chosen to view the exaggerated transaction of yes- 
lary of a professed invalid. \terday ; he had only to lament (and he did so, he assured 
In sailed Miss Wiggins: a more than ordinary elevation of them, with sincerity), that their long acquaintance should be 
the head, a less than customary friendliness of approach, so unpleasantly broken up: and before his astounded auditors 
marked her whole manner, giving at once the cue to be fol- had recovered speech whereby to express their abhorrence of 
lowed by her ever-obedient sisters; and, to the Doctor, a his matchless perfidy, baseness, and effrontery, the Doctor 
pretty strong, and uncomfortable impression, that something had bowed himself out, and was safely housed in his own 
was amiss; and that, probably, slander, with her thousand “ deception room.” hy 
tongues, had failed not to carry, “ gathering as she went,”| The blow was now struck, and decisively; war, open and 


| 


the fact of his extended interview with Mrs. Stonecroft. \declared war, was inevitable. His cooler reflection failed not 
He was not long left in uncertainty, as to the cause of the to point out that he had been a trifle rash in thus braving the 

general coolness by which he was surrounded. Miss Wig-| vengeance of the trio; yet, with the brilliant hopes before 

gins was too entirely, too exclusively, the woman of business, him, he could not altogether repent having thus abruptly put 

to possess a delicacy preventing her driving direct to the main an end to an intimacy he had long found most irksome. 

point on which instruction might be essential to her. Leav-} His way lay clearly before him; to pay his earnest and un- 

ing, therefore, unnoticed and unmeasured, the good man’s divided attention to Mrs. Stonecroft, in which pursuit he de- | 
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termined to lose no time, but to call upon her in Sackville 
street, the very next day. a ’ 

The morning saw the Doctor adjusting with peculiar atten- 
tion his best suit of sables; and at the hour of propriety (that 
is, a quarter past two,) his gig drew up to the door of Mrs. 
Stonecroft’s house. 

* You'll just walk him about, Abraham ; or, stay, perhaps 
you may as well put up, and wait my coming to you at the 
stables, in Piccadilly ; I may be detained some time here.” 

Abraham grinned, and departed. ‘The door was opened by 
a groom-like personage, who ushered the Doctor into a draw- 
ing-room, showily, if not tastefully furnished ; where, full time 
having been allowed him to examine the different knick-knacks 
strewed over the apartment, and a tolerable sprinkling of 
titled visiting cards, which garnished the mantel-piece, the 
door opened, to admit the lady of the house. 

Her present attire was not what the author of Pelham 
would term “recherchee.” It appeared to have been as- 
sumed in some degree of haste, and with but little regard to 
general harmony of effect. The curls were not arranged with 
sufficient care to conceal divers small square packages in 
blue paper peeping beneath and amongst them. The head 
was adorned by a cap, the profusion of pink and silver ribbons 
on which did not exactly justify its introduction so carly in 
the day. A transparent dress of alternate amber and green 
stripes, led the eye to (I grieve while I write it) not only the 
unladylike attire of cotton stockings, but the cotton stockings 
evidently of yesterday; and shoes of black kid, edged and 
trimmed with blue ribbon, mischievously attracted notice in 
this fearful direction. Great part of the errors of this incon- 

ruous costume were veiled to the obtuse perception of the 

tor, who was sufficiently delighted at the friendly recep- 
tion given to him by the wearer, to overlook such trifles as 
these, by which some fastidious persons please themselves in 
imagining they can discern evidences of character. 

“ This visit is kind, very kind of you, Dr. Slopall,” ejacu- 
lated his hostess: “* You are the very person I most wanted to 
see. I am overwhelmed with business of one kind or other, 
attendant on my removal.” 

“You have then decided on High-hill House, I may ven- 
ture to hope !” 

“Yes, my good Sir, all is settled; I take possession next 
week; and you may imagine the fatigue of superintending 
such a removal as ours. What I am particularly desirous at 
this moment to learn from you is, the nature of supplies to be 
found at Brampton. The shops appeared to me but paltry, as 
I drove through the village. Will it be possible to keep a 
handsome table, without establishing some method of receiv- 
ing provisions from London? you are aware they must be un- 
exceptionable in quality, and considerable in quantity.” 

“In Brampton itself, nothing whatever, suitable to such a 
household as yours, is to be expected ; but at Upton (within a 
mile,) or at Kingsmead, (our nearest town,) I have no doubt 
you would be served so satisfactorily as to obviate the trouble 
and expense of sending to London.” 

“That will be delightful; and I must, at the first onset, 
request you, either to direct my choice of the different trades- 
people, or kindly to accompany me in the little tour I shall 
take amongst them, for the purpose of making the necessary 
arrangements, as soon as I am settled.” 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” replied the 
gratified Slopall, to whose interested vision a system of patron- 
age was thus presented, which~ would draw still closer the 
trammels he had already exercised, in some degree, over the 
trading population, even to the extent of some dozen miles’ 
circumference of Brampton. 

* You'll dine with me, my dear Sir? I shall not have the 
pleasure of introducing you to Sir Thomas and Lady Knight- 
well; they are gone to Windsor for a week. Miss Winter- 
ton, too, is absent just now, and my three gentlemen have 
been good enough to make an excursion, by way of relieving 
my labours during the period of removal; but if you will par- 
take of my solitary meal, I will hope, when settled at High- 
hill House, to invite you toa table more attractive in every 
way, than, in my present bustle, I can offer.” 

Slopall was not absolutely devoid of tact; he saw and felt 
the invitation was extracted, not given, and declared it im- 
-possible to intrude on the valuable moments of Mrs. Stone- 
croft at such a time. It was agreed that an early summons 
from the lady should be attended with all alacrity by the ob- 
sequious Doctor; who departed fully satisfied that he had 
acted with consummate prudence and skill in thus securing 
the ear of Mrs. Stonecroft, and in some degree the direction 
of her household. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STRANGER’S PROGRESS, 


“So this widow is come!” exclaimed Miss Wiggins, on 
returning from one of her morning gleanings; “I just went 
down to Dale, the carpenter, to give him directions about the 
chintz furniture in Mrs. Pinchem’s drawing-room. 'Tiresome 
woman! fancies it’s dirty, and says I promised to have it 
cleaned before she took possession, and tells me of it every 
time we meet—<co I suppose I must have it done. Dale, how- 
ever, was gone, (sent for by Slopall, I hear,) to High-hill 
House, to put up window blinds; so I thought I would seek 
Betty Scrubbet, and, perhaps, she could manage to take them 
down for unripping. Betty, however, is off to High-huill too. 
Very civil of Slopall, I must say, to take away our two best 
hands—but it seems this Mrs. Stonecroft is al! in all with him 
now. I called at Tape’s to match this fringe, and there, I 
heard, she had been taken yesterday by our good friend, as 
we once thought him, who gave Mrs. ‘Tape a complete lec- 
ture as to the attention she was to pay to this * Lady’s’ orders. 
I'm told he went to all his own trades-people with the same 
instructions—and as they are always ready enough to run 
after new customers, we shall be lucky, I take it, if we get a 
thing we want. Such running and driving—all to High-hill 
House. I met Cinnamon with a huge parcel of groceries 
under his arm. I verily believe it was the man’s intention to 
have passed me without so much as touching his hat; but I 
stopped him in his gallop, to inquire why he had not sent the 
sugar I ordered on Friday, and what do you—what can you 
imagine was the answer of the impertinent wretch! ‘That 
really he had been so hurried making up the different arti- 
cles Mrs. Stonecroft required for immediate demand, that our 
half-pound of sugar had slipped his memory—he was going 
up to the house.’ The house, too! ‘to take orders for the 
regular weekly supplies ;’ at the same time carefully display- 
ing the bulk of the ‘ temporary’ demand, by shifting it, as if 
for relief, from one arm to the other. He would attend to 
my wants as soon as he possibly could—and he actually ran 
off without staying to finish his sentence.” 

“ Mrs. Whine is here,” interposed Miss Peggy, “I declare 
Iam quite disgusted by all she has been telling me of that 
man’s abominable perfidiousness, (Slopall I mean :) great part 
of what she related she was eye-witness of, for she happened 
to be resting herself in the Library at Kingsmead, when 
Mrs. Stonecroft and her new friend entered the shop. Mrs. 
Whine says she is not sure he even bowed to her, so ‘de- 
voted was he in his attentions to the lady.” 

“ Desiring Mrs. Cards to produce her subscription book, 
he said, ‘I have brought you an excellent customer, Mrs. 
Cards, who is willing to accept my recommendation of your 
library, and will do you the favour to enter her name for a 
half-yearly subscription. It is my particular request that 
all orders from High-hill House, respecting the supply of 
books, newspapers, &c., may meet with the most punctual and 
speedy execution, and it is possible you may thereby secure 
the patronage of the different members of the nobility and 
gentry residing with Mrs. Stonecroft.’ Away they sailed— 
he handing her out with ‘all his manners ;’ and Mrs. Cards 
declared he looked so puffed out and awful-like, she had not 
courage to say a word about the two guineas that ought, you 
know, to have been paid down.” 

“Hum,” escaped in an under tone from the closed lips of 
the elder Wiggins. t 

“ Well, my dears,” proceeded Mrs. Whine, “I had nothing 
particular to do, you know, and I thought it would be a 
satisfaction to you to hear the worst. So I just waited in 
the Library, to give them a little the start of me, and then I 
tracked them from shop to shop, with some trifling excuse ot 
other: indeed, I laid out eightpence altogether ; but I do not 
grudge that, my dears, for I knew it would be such a satisfac- 
tion to you to know the worst.” 

“ How kind it was of you, Whine !” said Miss Peggy. 

“‘ Spending her money, too!” observed Miss Sally. . 

“And ‘the time’ it must have taken her!” added Miss 
Wiggins; who (ever idly-busy) had a favourite adage, of 
“time” being “money ;” for, as she was wont to repeat, 
“Saving’s good earning.” ’ 

“ What more did you see?” inquired the three sister’s in 
a breath. 

“ Why, I did not exactly ‘see’ anything else; but I heard the 
same account from all the shopkeepers. All had been strictly 
charged to put forth their best exertions in the cause, and al 
were loud in their adniiration of the fashionable-looking 
lady, and boisterous with delight at their good fortune 1 
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securing her custom. Nay, some went so far as to see kind- 
ness to them, individually, in the accompanying attendance of 
the Doctor; but, | must say, (and 1 hope, my dear Letty, 
your acknowledged good sense will prevent your feeling the 
least chagrined by it,) the man seemed really so infatuated 
by the charms of the lady, or engrossed by his own designs 
upon her, that I could not perceive any symptom of his mind 
containing a secondary idea. I tell you, he bowed so slightly 
(if at all, I'm by no means sure) to me, that [ was a little | 
hurt; 1 fancy, [ was not worthy to be introduced to this 
paragon ; so he tried to cut me.” 
“ And, pray, what is she like, after all, Mrs. Whine !”’ 


|not ill-founded ; and she possessed considerable skill in act- 
jing up to them. Few women, perhaps, could more power- 
fully strike the blow: she also had the happy art of judi- 
ciously timeing it; and it so chanced, the “iron was” not 
“hot,” until after the fifth appearance of the new ribands. 

It becomes necessary, now, to admit the reader into some 
part of the previous history of Mrs. Stonecroft, with her 
motives for removal from London. The first had been a 
‘“‘mingled yarn” of good and il]. In early and humble life, 
she had attracted, though not fixed, the admiration of a baronet 
of sporting celebrity; who, in his occasional visits to the 





“Indeed, the woman’s not amiss, to look at, I must say | 
that. 1 should say, she had been a handsome woman ; or, per- | 
haps, more showy than strictly beautiful. She has still consi- | 
derable remains | assure you—and, then, her dress is superb, | 
Dress sets a person off so, you know,” fixing her eyes on 
the dowdy accoutrements of her auditors. “Her eyes and 
teeth are decidedly good;” (the unmeaning grays and dis- 
coloured pegs opposite to her, quailed.) “ Complexion, cer- 
tainly fine—but as for that, and hair, and so forth—we know 
where they may be found, with plenty of money at command. 
I'll not venture to say these additions were purchased—I was 
not near enough to speak decisively on the subject.” 

“ We shall see her at church, I suppose—the High-hill pew 
is next to our’s, that’s one good thing.” 

“ Don’t you mean to call on her, then, my dears ?” 

“IT really—” 

“ It is a matter requiring some degree of consideration—” 

“ What do you advise, Whine !” said the three Wigginses, 
respectively. 

“I think I would call, were I in your place. It’s a very 
different thing with me, you know. 1 shall wait to hear 
your report of her; for, after all, we know nothing of her. I’m 
not fond of making acquaintances, that may possibly turn out 
troublesome, to say the least—but business with you, my 
dears, renders it quite another affair.” 

“What use can we, by any chance, make of her, in the 
way of business!” inquired the single-puryoze Misses Sally. 
“Has she not fixed on a house that does not belong to us! 
and is she likely to become other than our rival ?” 











honest horse-breaker, her father, had been first impelled by 
astonishment, at her hardihood and dexterity in riding, un- 
saddled, the wildest of her father’s stud, to pursue his obser- 
vations to the conclusion, that she was a monstrous fine girl, 
and one after his own heart. The consequences were, an 
elopement, and a temporary arrangement, which soon left the 
young hoyden at the disposal of her own actions, and within 
the reach of the “highest bidder.” The various changes of 
companions that took place in the few subsequent years 
previous to our introduction to her, it is unnecessary to be very 
accurate in describing. Her heart, if such a commodity had 
formed an original part of her composition, remained uninte- 
rested by this desultory sort of life, and she resolved to seize 
the first opportunity of returning to that society from which 
her late habits had excluded her. An accidental intimacy 
with a retired hotel-keeper, who died in her house after a six 
months’ sojourn there, having, in the interim bequeathed to 
her, together with a tolerable share of ready cash, his best 
manuscript receipts for all kinds of made dishes, and “ stylish 
toss-ups,” as he elegantly phrased them; made~still more 
valuable by the daily practice she attained in cooking the 
same under his able instructions, determined our adventurer 
to assume the name’of the dear departed, he having left no 
relations to remonstrate against such appropriation. She ac- 
cordingly attired herself in widow’s mourning, took a house 
in Sackville-street, and opened it for boarders, under the ficti- 
tious appellation of Mrs. Stonecroft. 

Many were the bon vivants who remembered their excellent 
fittle dinners at Stonecroft’s; the piquant seasoning of this 
and that dish, they had never since found equalled. * “T'was 


“In more senses than one,” added Miss Peggy, with anjpossible the old boy had left his credentials with his relict :” 


expressive glance at her sister. 

“Tm much inclined to be of your opinion, Mrs. Whine,” 
interposed the superior Wiggins, treating with her customary 
silent contempt the crude ideas of the helpless Misses Sally 
and Peggy. “1 see clearly, my good Whine, your view 
of the matter, which; in fact, is not dissimilar from that 
which I had already partly taken. Although not at present 
our tenant, who knows the changes that might take place, to 
bring about an event so desirable ! She may quarrel with her 
present landlord, or a thousand things may turn up. Our 
white house would be the very thing for such an establish- 
ment. Besides, to avoid, would seem to be afraid of her—and 
if on visiting terms, there would many opportunities offer 
of gaining a tenant, perhaps, from her very inmates, who 
might either pair off, or become tired of the gaiety of a board- 
ing house. Yes; I see this will be undoubtedly our wisest 
course. Ifshe appears at church, (one can’t call until she 
has shown herse)f at church—that will be most likely next 
Sunday,) you and I, Peggy, will walk over to High-hill on 
Monday.” 

Thus the conference ended. Sunday was ardently, even 
tremulously, wished for; and the determination to pnt the 
best face on the thing, involved an expenditure in the pur- 
chase of new ribands to an old bonnet, under which * flying 
colours,” the elder Wikgins had but little attention to bestow 
on the duties of the morning service, during a painful and 
half-repentant calculation of “three yards and a half at one- 
and-twentypence ;” which, after all, as she sighingly retlected, 
might answer no good purpose. ‘I'o any of the usual conso- 
lations of female vanity, Miss Wiggins’ perceptions, if they 
ever were alive, had become, by age, obtuse; the consciousness 
of extravagance in dress, had no attendant equivalent whisper- 
ing “that the riband, if dear, was very becoming.” The 
end and aim of the said riband—the indefinite and uncertain 
prospect of its effect upon her adversary, caused the impatient 
maiden’s heart to tremble, and her “ends” to flutter, at the 
rustling of Dame Dolittle’s stuff gown, while she ushered party 
after party into their respective pews, still approaching not 
that appropriated to the High-hillers. 

To account for this circumstance, it will be sufficient, to 
the sagacious reader, to hint that Mrs. Stonecroft had her 
reasons for not appearing at church during the four first Sun- 
days of her residence at High-hill. Ler notions of effect were 

PART 1.—no. 51. co) 


and one or two applications were consequently the result 


We all remember the story of the headless saint perform- 
ing a pilgrimage, of which it was remarked, “ the first step 
must be the greatest difficulty :” so it was in this case. ‘Two 
elderly gentlemen, whose conifort rested solely on their 
dinners, took up their abode in Sackville-street, where they 
seldom or never found their “ hopes deterred” or disappointed. 
And, as men of all ages will naturally talk of the subject indi- 
vidually most interesting to them, it was not wonderful that 
the boasted advantages of their domicile soon attracted four 
others to increase the party. 

For some time the “concern” answered extremely well. 
Female society was, however, the height of Mrs. Stonecroft’s 
ambition ; but some little inaccuracies of manner had attended 
the first year or two of her speculation in Sackville-street ; 
and she rather hast ly resolved, that a removal to the country, 
and an entire change of scene, should open a new field for 
fresh exertions, of more careful construction. 

Fame (the jade plays strange tricks at times, and it so 
chanced that Fame) had trumpeted within her hearing, the 
wonderful and flourishing success of Dr. Slopall, of Brampton. 
Her capacious, if not well-stocked mind, at once compre- 
hended the use to be made of so well-connected a neighbour 
as he would prove, should she decide on taking the offered 
residence of High-hill House. This, and no other, was the 
motive of the cunning visiter’s attack on the apothecary, and 
may also be supposed to have had no small intluence in the 
‘request she afterwards made, for a special recommendation to 

is tradesmen. i 

a eae chuckled inwardly at the benefit “— - 
pected to derive from the other. Both were what is vulgarly 
called “deep.” ‘The sequel will prove which of wer _— pos- 
sessed the greater degree of talent, by showing which con- 
trive “bite the hardest.” ; P 

oor self-sufficient apothecary instituted, in the oe 
bourhood of Sackville-street, inquiries thas prasonce — 2 
have justified ; his eyes would at once —_ — .S 
deception practised upon him, and the sere od _ nn 
viven him for the absence of the expected ant me pe by" 
nourables, have prevented the next ont eg per Pile 
ushering the lady into every shop where ca nae bom py 
would have Jearned that the * only,” “ single, nay y 
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single” gentleman inhabiting the boarding-house for the three 
last months, was a retired hosier, in bad health. For any 
additional increase to her family, the widow anxiously de- 
pended on the advertisement she daily put forth in the Times 
and Morning Post. : 

Thus informed, the reader will be prepared to enter into, 
perhaps enjoy, the ludicrous scene of scrambling for the 
Stonecroft favours, that took place at Brampton on the morn- 
ing after her arrival. Those who could write, and those who 
could not, (few sported the extravagance of a printed card,) 
had each some petition to present, either literary or verbal. 
The airs of “the Lady,” who in many cases gave audience, 
and condescendingly lamented having made previous engage- 
ments to old and worthy tradesmen in London, or in com- 
pliance with the strong recommendations of her friend Dr. 
Slopall, were admirably played off, on the greedy courtiers ; 
many of whom, quite unable to conceal their vexation, re- 
lieved themselves by spiteful invectives levelled against their 
more fortunate rivals. 

«Mr. Spice, the grocer, mem ;” simpered the showy foot- 
man, hired on the day of leaving town. 

“ Reach my house-book from the sofa, James; let me see— 
Butcher, Baker, oh, here it is, Grocer, Cinnamon; engaged, 
you see, James—say, I am engaged to Cinnamon.” 

“He requested me to insinuate to you, mem,” replied 
James, who was one of the most highly polished of lackeys, 
and would have held himself disgraced by using any word of 
less than three syllables, on any occasion but that of dire ne- 
cessity, “ what he was desirous of effectuating. I intimated 
to him, mem, your decision, respecting the arrangements al- 
ready commenced with Mr. Cinnamon; but he requested me 
to intercede with you for the permission of an interview, on 
the assurance of the explanation proving satisfactory to both 

rties.” 

“ Well, show him in, James—what can the man want?” 

Mr. Spice entered: a short, dumpy figure, as thick, and 
nearly as dark, as one of his own nutmegs. 

“ What is it you have to say to me, my good man? I have 
engaged my grocer, as my servant has already told yon.” 

“Task pardon, ma’am, for making so bold, but I think, at 
least I hope, and so does my wife, there has been some little 
mistake here, ma’am. My card was here, ma’am, before 
Cinnamon’s, I am perfect certain of that, and, indeed, so is 
my wife.” 

“T really am not aware,” replied his expected patroness, 
“of having scen either of them, I acted on the advice of my 
good friend Dr. Slopall—my only anxiety was to secure the 
very best accommodations to be had—for money is no object 
with me, my table must be well supplied.” 

“I'm sure it’s a strange thing how Dr. Slopall should think 
of naming Cinnamon to you, ma’am, instead of me; I sarves 
the doctor as well as he does, we takes it week about. It’s 
usual, you know, ma’am, in Doctor’s families, and schools, 
and that—” 

“ But I do not want two grocers; my object is, by dealing 
largely with one, to make it worth his while to serve me sa- 


“ Here’s a letter, mem, one of them brought, on the proba- 
— of your not granting her an audience.” 
The epistle commenced as follows: 


Onered Muddum, 

ering as ow you was a going to com setel in this 
plase, I tuk the liberty to hax the fever to be tried first, i 
hang on the green and non of the huthers is hallowed, and 
uses blaching lickwid very bingereus to linnen partcklar 
whats holdish, and drinks hall of them therebi singing the 
Cloes, kippin till sondy and trost times pauns em before alls 
dun. And my tems is lo with a family of 7. 
Your umbel serv. 

Sopy Dups. 

and ires the best of ands to hiron and git hup. 


“ So much for Sophia Duds—well, James, who else is cap 
in hand to me !” 

“ A person from Kingsmead, mem, a kind of general mer- 
chant, I find; he announces himself, in his enumeration of 
articles. Here’s everything, mem, you'll perceive, set down, 
that you can possibly want in supply of the house ; he vouches 
for their being universally of the very first quality, and war- 
rants their producing considerable satisfaction. By his ac- 
count, mem, the tradespeople of Brampton are a horrid repro- 
bate set, quite unfit to serve such a house as this, he assures 
me—not sober three times a week—indeed, he hinted that it 
would require peculiar caution in admitting them, to keep all 
extraneous spoons and conveniences of that sort out of their 
reach, or he could not be answerable for consequences.” 

“This is a desperate account, indeed, James; however, 1 
am quite sick of them all, and will see no more to-day—tell 
them so, and I shall consult with Dr. Slopall as to my final 
selections. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MORNING VISIT. 


Tne united exertions of “ Post” and “Times” having suc- 
ceeded in attracting, by the reiterated promises of “ delight- 
fully select country residence,” embracing every advantage 
that could, or could not, be wanted, three additional compa- 
nions to the original sick hosier, Mrs. Stonecroft considered 
it politic to parade her party to church one fine Sunday morn- 
ing, being the sixth of her abode at High-hill. 

Mr. Sockins, the hosier, had vainly endeavoured to excuse 
his attendance, on the plea of incapability for the exertion; 
but, by the urgent representation of his hostess, that his pre- 
sence would confer a personal obligation on herself, he was 
prevailed on to attire his shrunken figure for the occasion. A 
consumptive cheek, and a look of general internal suffering, 


tisfactorily—my bills will be heavy, as I have the best of| were all the claims of poor Sockins to anything in the shape 


everything; and, as I said before, money is quite a secondary 
consideration with me.” 

*'That’s exactly what I understood to be the case, ma’am; 
for my wife had it from Mrs. Tape, and that’s the very rea- 


of “interest,” and he was quickly dismissed from the inquir- 
ing eyes of the long-looking congregation, to make way for 
his immediate successor, as the party passed up the narrow 
aisle, which admitted but of one at a time being paraded be- 


son I made free to step up to you myself; for, as I said to} fore them. 


Mrs. Spice, you little know what hands you were in with 
Cinnamon ; an idle fellow, that never remembers half his or- 
ders when he’s sober, and it’s seldom he’s to be cauglLt so, 
and that Dr. Slopall can’t deny, and speak truth.” 

“ At all events, I must make trial of him, Mr. Spice; and 
if I find him as you describe, I must change—that’s all.” 

~* No doubt, ma’am, I’m willing to abide the consequences, 


The second boarder was “a dandy of sixty,” one who had 


having entered rather profusely into its indulgences. The 
table was his chief inducement, in placing his well-fed “ cor- 
pus” under the surveillance of Mrs. Stonecroft. His inclina- 
tions demanded, and his income justified that a well-appointed 
and unexceptionably dressed dinner should form a principal 


but if you can drink the stuff he sells for tea, ma’am, and so| object of his daily solicitute. A single man need not be 
my wife says, I’m done ; but it isn’t likely, ma’am, he hasn’t many years in discovering that these luxuries are obtained at 


the connexions, nor don’t know how to go to market as I do. 


a much smaller expenditure, by the rules of multiplied mouths 


However, ma’am, I'll be proud to serve you to your complete|and divided purses, than as a solitary housekeeper. ‘The 


satisfaction, in a tradesman-like manner, whenever you please 


to honour me with an order.” 
After the delivery of which speech, Spice departed. 


clubs, for ten or a dozen years, supply the desideratum ; but 
when crow’s feet commence their operations, and baldness 
begins to be undeniable, an accompanying craving is felt for 


“Three laundresses, mem, are awaiting your leisure in the| domestic society ; the gradually growing inclination for even- 


housekeeper’s apartment.” 
“ Show them up, one at a time, James.” 


“In the drawing-room, mem? I beg pardon ; but their ap- 


ing repose, renders the “club” no longer eligible, and @ 
boarding house is the next resource. To this decision had 


pearance scarcely entitles their ascending the great hall-| pearance told in forcible contrast to the humble demeanour of 
staircase ; and the effusion of the liquids they have indulged | the ci-devant hosier. 


in, mem, I fear will be prejudicial to you, mem.” 


Next in the procession, came—open your eyes, all ye dis- 


“Say then, I shall speak to Dr. Slopall, and decide accord-|tressed females of Brampton—a young man !—positively @ 
young, and by no means an ill-looking man! Tall, and witha 


ing to his opinion.” 














evidently seen the world, and betrayed infallible proofs of 


circumstances brought Mr. Spritely, whose gentlemanly ap- 
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military appearance ; at least, by such term was translated his 
assumption of a pair of black and bushy mustachios. The 
fourth candidate for public inspection puzzled the whole as- 
sembly ; his insignificant figure, and mean style of physiog- 
nomy, was passed over with something like disappointment ; 
and it was not until it became generally understood that this 
personage rejoiced in the title of Captain Ward, that he began 
to be thought something of. The title of Captain (the only 
one, alas, our Jady had succeeded in producing,) was trifling 
in the eyes of Slopall, who could not entirely subdue his dis- 
appointment at the “ unfortunate circumstance” of a sprained 
ankle still detaining Sir John Knightwell at Windsor, and the 
dangerous illness of the Hon. Miss Winterton’s uncle, keeping 
her from joining the party at High-hill House. These were 
the apothecary’s private reflections, as he paid his, now cus- 
tomary, daily visit, on the day following the appearance of the| 
long-expected group at church. 

“ How very unfortunate” Sir John’s accident, just now—at 
a distance, too—had it been deferred to his return “ home,” 
here would have been a baronet, at all events, at once thrown 
into his hands! 

The absence of these three distinguished individuals was as 

loudly, if not so sincerely, lamented by the lady of the man- 
sion: the fright Sir John’s accident must have produced to! 
his amiable lady, would inevitably bring on one of her severe | 
nervous attacks, and might possibly retard still longer their| 
return. It really “ was” provoking, to think she thus missed 
the pleasure of placing both patients under the care of her 
worthy friend, “ then and there present.” 
_ “TI would compound for the absence of a couple of tiresome 
invalids,” interrupted Mr. Hunter, the hero of the mous- 
taches ; “if you would produce us a lady or two, Mrs. Stone-| 
croft—positively, the house would then be-a perfect paradise ; 
but, without the ladies !—by the by, about what age is this) 
Miss Winterton, who is expected ?” : 

“Too old for you, Mr. Hunter, or I’m greatly mistaken.” 

“Well, but—it depends—if the pill were handsomely | 
gilded, | might be induced to try it. What has she, 1! 
wonder !” 








clue to guide her movements, and, immediately on receiving | 
the credentials, she also bowed her scraggy throat—but, 
owing to the agitation by which she was overpowered, it 
chanced that her eyes, in disobedience to their owner, at that 
moment fell on Mr. Hunter. By this faux pas, as Miss Wig- 
gins afterwards reproachfully remarked to her sister, she 
committed the double fault of giving that puppy Hunter undue 
encouragement, and leaving Slopall to imagine she was dis- 
turbed by his desertion of them. 

Poor Peggy! she seldom did right, and she knew it. The 
professed conviction of her sins, however, served only to bring 
down, with tenfold weight, the ire of her self-possessed sister ; 
and had she not been abundantly supplied with nerves—(those 
useful members ever called upon to sustain the blame of all 
her misdemeanors)—there is no knowing what excuse could 
have been made for the errors of commission and omission of 
Miss Peggy Wiggins. 

The determined Letty, having committed her widest smile 
to Mrs. Stonecroft’s discretion, commenced her survey and 
comments upon the various articles of taste and fashion by 
which she found herself surrounded. It is not, perhaps, the 
precise mode under which the formality of a first visit is 
usually encoui.tered ; and can be excused only by the engros- 
sing employments and taste of Miss Wiggins. In truth, she 
had come with a full intention, not alone to see every thing, 
but to point out every possible defect or deficiency ; and her 
opening speech was in harmony with this design. 

“ A very pleasant situation this you have selected, Mrs. 
Stonecroft; at least so I have always considered it; in oppo- 
sition, I must own, to the general opinion. Positively, I con- 
sider it, after the Mall, the best in the neighbourhood—you 
find it damp, though, I fear?” 

Now, Miss Wiggins did not even hope for an answer in the 
affirmative ; since she knew it to be the only undeniably dry 
house within two miles of her. So, to prevent the possible 
denial of this charge, she proceeded with great rapidity, to 
add: “ Not that I should object to it on that account ; I do not 
hold a very dry soil to be, by any means, conducive to health. 
It’s lonely, to be sure, but probably you are not timid; and, 


“ At present, only eight hundred a year, I believe, but im-|indeed, as the furniture is your landlord’s, your anxiety on that 
mense expectations from the uncle ; who, by what she writes|head must be inconsiderable.” 


me word, must be at death’s door; and, consequently, she, of 
course, is unwilling to leave him.” 


“[ trust principally to the men-servants, for our safety,” 
replied Mrs. Stonecroft, “and hope their vigilance may prove 


“ Oh, decidedly !—most—-undoubtedly !—’twould be perfect | sufficient, without obliging me to call on the gallantry of the 


madness. 


anxious to see the heiress. The fact is, my friends urge me 
to marry, (he should have said his creditors,) I have declined 
two or three tolerable proposals; for you know, Mrs. Stone- 
croft, it is not easy to mect with money, beauty, and rank 
united. Now, the first lam indifferent about. I’m a careless 
dog about money ; having had plenty of it always, I suppose 
must be the reason of my indifference in this particular. I 


could make myself contented with youth and beauty, but my | 


family are all so confoundedly ‘high.’ (One of his worthy 
relatives was hung for forgery; and his father “ had a place” 
in the pillory, for some mistake or other, that could never be 
satisfactorily explained.) 

“ Are you one of the Gloucestershire Hunters?’ inquired 
Mr. Spritely. 


The old boy has my best wishes, however, for a|/ gentlemen present.” 
speedy journey to the next world; as, I confess, I am a little| 


“ Yes, yes, I believe you are tolerably safe,” observed Mr. 
‘Hunter; “we form rather too strong a guard, altogether, to 
come within the attacks of any but the most determined 
gang.” : 

“T never heard that murder was committed in the house, 
to be sure ; indeed, it has been robbed but three times within 
\my recollection ; and in those cases, no doubt appeared of the 
‘robbery having originated with the servants: probably your 
‘men have been long in your family, and in that case you can 
depend on them.” ; 

Miss Wiggins had learned that both men were hired the 
day previous to leaving London, and had prepared this “ fling” 
accordingly. = ’ 

“ Oh, I should be terrified out of my life,” observed Miss 
Peggy, who thought she might safely chime in upon ground 


“ Not exactly—that is, we have relations in almost every|so distinctly marked out by her commanding officer: “ I’m 


county in England, but they are mostly in the female line.” 


sure I have not had a regular night’s rest since they broke into 


“ Ay, man-hunters—I thought it not unlikely,” drily ob-|our house last winter.” 


served the ancient dandy ; who, however, with his knowledge 


* The thieves, or your domestics?” inquired, rather mali- 


of the world, and the insight it gave him into the character of|ciously, Captain Ward. 


his new companion, had gained that proportion of prudent sa- 


Certain private signals here intimated to the blundering 


gacity, which enabled him to confine his suspicions to his own} Peggy, that she had adopted a mistaken course; in attempting 


breast. 
by an equally select determination; and he, with difficulty, 
retained it within the same sanctuary, as he carefully but- 
toned up his pockets, thinking, “TI would not lend that fellow 
five pounds, if he were to ask me.” 


At this crisis, the door was thrown open by James, who an- 


The result of this inward reflection was followed up/to turn from which, she floundered still deeper, by adding, 





“They behaved very well, too, considering, tor they only 
took a cold goose, that was in the larder, and our three tea- 
| spoons, and a gown of my sister Letty’s, and some candles, 
and a brooch of Sally’s, and—” 5 

“My dear Peggy,” interposed the disgraced General, 


nounced the approach of “Miss Wiggins and Miss Peggy |shocked at the poverty displayed in this enumeration ; “ How 


Wiggins.” 


ean you indulge in such raillery, on so slight an acquaintance 


The chair on which Dr. Slopall reclined, was one of those| with the present company ! the fact is,” Reger Spy 
invaluable inventions of modern luxury, known by the name! of the house, “ my sister alludes to a jo f piay th end i 
ofa amg f and he only could have described its claim to| some of our nephews, in the innocence of you g 

e 


the title, at t 
double apparition. 


moment of this fearful, as it was unexpected, | spirits.” 
He half rose, and quite reseated himself, 
during the formal interchange of bows and courtesies conse- 


“A joke—was it, Letty ? well, I never heard that before.” 
“ Beautiful cabinet, there ;” pursued Miss Wiggins. “I 


quent on this invasion. A stiff, a very stiff bend of the upper, was going to compliment _ - pd podicerentee —— 
neck, was the result of the first dart from the elder Wiggins’s| furnishing of this room, forgetting a 


i scious! ilty heart of the|only on hire. 
Tantling oxlpr. 3 a Peery vandee Oe this assisting leave such valuable articles to the risk of good or bad usage. 


trembling culprit. 





Really, it proves vast confidence in a tenant, to 
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It’s all very well, where you furnish for letting ; you select 
things accordingly. 1 cannot say I should like to admit a 
family into my own house; but, to be sure, we have such a 
variety of ornamental knick-knacks.”’ 

“ And don’t you remember how vexed we were, one year, 
that the Adams’s had our house—no, I think it was the 
Thompson’s—and when we returned to it, they had broken 
two of the China.vases, that Sally and I had mended so nicely 
with cement, before they came in!” 

The patience of Miss Wiggins was exhausted ; she rose to 
retire: the force of habit, however, did not permit of her 
doing so without a parting cut, in which she proposed to com- 
prise the full bitterness of her excited feelings. 

* Unacquainted, as you probably are,” commenced the 
maiden, “ with various little inconveniences attached to this} 
place, I can only say, I shall be most happy to render you any | 
advice or assistance within my power. Fruit (although | see) 
considerable promise on the trees) you will scarcely have a| 
chance of keeping till ripe, the garden lies so near the high| 
road. No doubt you have discovered the scarcity of water; 
we have an excellent pump, and can always supply that defi- 
ciency ; and should you find (as I have reason to believe you 
will) that the rain penetrates the upper rooms, the roof being | 
much out of repair, I shal] have great pleasure in making up 
a spare bed or two, at a moment's notice, for the accommoda- 
tion of any of your inmates.” 

“ And if you should leave this house,” added Miss Peggy, 
“ sister can let you have one on the Mall, such a bargain!” 

“God help me!—to be sure, never mortal was saddled 
with such a nincompoop, as you are,” grumbled the baffled 
Miss Wiggins, on getting a short distance from the house. 
“There is no possibility of making you understand, even 
when to be silent—did I not, before we set out, explain most 
clearly to you, all that I intended to say, in the course of the 
visit—yet must you keep blundering on with your malapro- 
pos observations,—enough to provoke a saint, that’s what you 
are, Peggy Wiggins!” 

“T'm sure I’m very sorry—I meant it all for the best; but 
I'm always wrong, it seems—I wish Sally were well enough 
to.go visiting with you—I never know what to say—and you 
promised to smile when I was getting astray, you know.” 

“ Ifyou felt conscious of depending on that for your guidance, 

ou had better have looked at me occasionally, instead of fix- 
ing your eyes, as you did, on Captain Ward.—They all no- 
ticed how you stared at him, I can tell you that.” 

“T didn’t know, I declare, that I regarded him in particu- 
Jar—I think I looked quite as much at Mr. Hunter, and at 
the other elderly gentleman—indeed, | never am in company 
with a man, but it reminds me of the blighted hopes of my 
early life—you know to what I allude, Letty—” 

“So may all the parish, if they like to waste their time in 
listening to you—for you have not even that share of com- 
mon sense, that ought to keep you silent on the subject: one 
way, or another, I’m to be pitied !—I feel that.” 

On the exit of the ladies, one long and not very gentle 
laugh, pervaded the saloon of High-hill House. 

“Well!” exclaimed the quiescent hosier, “If these is 
manners !—” 

“ Manners!” repeated Mr. Hunter: “No; it’s a pair of 
vinegar cruets, I verily imagine—why, Mrs. Stonecroft, what 
are we possibly to do, if these walking acidities are a speci- 
men of the society we are to find here !” 

“The taller cruet did appear to be filled with acid,” said 








Mr. Spritely ; “but I thought the other honoured you with|~ 


some glances, intended, at least, to possess more of sugar than 
vinegar—” 

“ Not on me—not on me, alone—for mercy sake, let the 
bounty fall !—You, I am sure, received an equal share of her 


observed, that not one of the sweet glances, showered so 
plentifully on us, travelled by chance towards you. Is the 
damsel fickle, or are you her perjured swain—one of the two, 
I guess—hey, Doctor !” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Mr. Hunter—far from it—in fact, if I 
ever—not that any thing could be said, to be actually—but 
should it be decreed to me to choose between the two—l al- 
most incline to say the elder—though, at the same time, I as- 
sure this good company—” 

“ There’s not the least occasion, my good friend—it must 
be sufliciently evident to every person of any judgment, that 
a man of your pretensions could never for a moment contem- 
plate such a sacrifice.” 

“ That’s exactly what occurred to me, my good Madarm-— 
and I was exceedingly cautious in my proceedings—but, in a 
little village like this, you know, it’s inpossible to escape the 
unfounded judgment passed on one’s slightest actions—other- 
wise, my taking a quiet rubber at the Wigginses, of an eve- 
ning, could not have been construed into serious designs 
upon any of those ladies.” 

“ Surely not—clearly not, Doctor-—mere gossip—but were 
there no covert acts of the opposite party—little friendly sup- 
pers, for instance—eh, Doctor—can you conscientiously tell 
us, your cautious heart encountered no sally of this kind from 
the fair besiegers !” 

* Not ‘Sally’—at all events, I must exonerate that damsel 
from an individual attack, poor thing! But, to own the truth, 
I fancy the sisters did form some idea of appropriating me to 
them generally—” 

“Come! that’s pretty well confessed; and, certainly ex- 
plains various indications of anger expressed in the voluminous 
looks of the elder lady—her indescribable smile, of dire im- 
port, whose thin surface of sugar, Jeaves to the inspection of 
all spectators, the stream that runs 


‘in bitterness and vinegar below,’ 


and the wavering and uncertain cast of reception adopted by 
our friend the Doctor, here, on their entrance—” 

“ But, seriously, Dr. Slopall, I hope there may be no more 
such inflictions to be expected, as that which we have en- 
dured this morning !” 

“ Not any chance of it, my dear Madam; there is no need 
whatever of alarming yourself by such an apprehension. The 
Wigginses are a distinct genus here. You will, possibly, be 
required to endure a visit from them now and then, unless 
you can, by some means, render it quite evident to their per- 
ceptions, that you do not intend, either at this or any future 
time, that they shall reap the smallest benefit from your ac- 
quaintance.” ; 

* Be that my course, then,” replied Mrs. Stonecroft ; “ and, 
by way of a tolerably comprehensible hint to that effect, | 
shall take care to leave their visit unreturned.” 

This was decidedly the decision Slopall desired should be 
made; and he departed, considerably relieved in his mind in 
consequence thereof. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DEBUTANTE. 
“ Now, Mr. Hunter? what will you give me for my news, 


this morning ?” inquired Mrs. Stonecroft, as she entered the 
breakfast room, with an open letter in her hand. 


admiration—and Captain Ward was by no means left out of| “ Miss Winterton coming! oh, glorious !” 


the general inspection. I should venture to hope, her favours 
were far from assuming an individual direction.” 

*“ And I thought,” observed Sockins, “the lady once or 
twice fixed her eyes upon me in a very peculiar manner—I 
felt quite glad you were all present.” 

Here the laugh was renewed; and, on its subsiding, Mrs. 
Stonecroft appealed to the still present apothecary, whose 
cowed demeanour, during the visitation of the spinsters, had 
not escaped her observation. 

“By the by, Dr. Slopall, you know something of these 
ladies, of course—nay, I think, if I mistake not, the day I first 


“Not Miss Winterton, but a lady—a Miss, too—here is 
her letter, in which she requests to have an immediate an- 
swer, stating all particulars of terms, &c. as it is out of her 
power to come in search of the necessary information.” 

“ Pray let her have one, this moment—and do not forget to 
mention their being four candidates for her favour already as- 
sembled—it may have weight—but what is her name, and 
how does she express herself! Do you imagine her to be a 
person of fortune ?” 

It did not happen to agree with Mrs. Stonecroft’s plans, to 
show her credentials ; which, in point of fact, professed not to 


came down here, you mentioned their being particular friends| proceed from the expected boarder herself, but from the pen 


of yours '” 


of some kind friend, anxious to secure the advantages held 


“They are—at least, they were—that is to say, they al-|forth “ as per advertisement in the Times of this morning,” 
provided the terms were “ very moderate.” 


” 


ways have been—” stammered the Doctor: “ I—they— 








“ But they did not speak to you, I think—nay, I particularly 


It did not suit our lady of High-hill, to publish a circum- 
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stance so derogatory to the importance she intended to bestow 
on the new inmate, should the sequel prove her such. The 
private inclination and intention was to secure the “lady” at 
her own price; the realization of the long-cherished hopes 
would be cheaply purchased, by a female addition to the house- 
hold, even on the lowest terms; and, with this conviction 
fully impressed on her mind, she resolved to be “ generous” — 
for, to so amiable a motive as generosity, did poor humanity 
attribute the selfish determination. 

“It will be a step, at any rate,” reflected she ; “and Hunter 
pesters my life out, for ladies. Who knows, but the gaining 
of one may soon introduce others? she siall come for anything 
or nothing—that’s decided.” The wording of her reply still 
required some delicacy. ‘Towards an utter—an unseen stran- 
ger, she could not profess the interest she “unavoidably” felt 
from any describable appearance, exerting power sufficient to 
account for the diminution of the customary terms. So she 
could only plead, that the indefinite absence of “ two of her 
ladies” rendered it particularly desirable to receive an agree- 
able female companion—adding, that could the “ friend” 
satisfy her on this point, terms should not separate them—she 
was willing to receive the lady as soon as she pleased, and 
upon those agreeable to herself. 

“But her name—you have not told us her name—Mrs. 
Stonecroft !” 

“‘ Nor her means, as Mr. Hunter observes; and if her family 
are of this county—also, if she hunts?” 

“‘ Do you happen to mean anything, Mr. Spritely ?” 

“ Not I, my good fellow—I never meant anything, in my 
life—lI merely speak by way of keeping up conversation—” 

“Pray don’t quarrel for the lady, before she arrives,” ex- 
claimed their hostess. “I will take all the necessary pre- 
cautions, you may be sure, before I admit her into my house. 
Jt will require undeniable references, to justify me in intro- 
ducing any one to the acquaintance of the Hon. Miss Winter- 
ton, and my other unexceptionable friends. Money alone, 
will not satisfy me—my own very handsome income renders 
that quite a secondary consideration : provided her connexions 
are high, and her manners good, I shall care for very little 
more. I must, however, examine closely into these points, 
before we come to any agreement.” 

“ Still, we have not heard her name, all this time—do give 
us her name.” 

“ Corner— Miss Corner—an uncommon name, rather.” 

“ Corner! never heard the name before,” said Mr. Hunter. 


“One of ihe ‘four Corners,’ probably,” observed Mr. 
Spritely. 


“Tt has a meanish sound with it, I think,” remarked | 
Sockins: “I've heard say, that all names of distinction have} 


three syllables. 


“For instance, Bacon, Byron, Argyle, Norfolk, Bedford, 
&c. &c. &c.” observed Mr. Spritely. 


mean now, amongst the nobility.” 

“T always understood the Dukes of Argyle, Norfolk, and 
Bedford to hold a respectable rank amongst that honourable 
body, Mr. Sockins: but, perhaps, [am under an error,” said 
Captain Ward. 

* Oh, no, I dare say you are perfectly correct, Captain,” 








“ Lord bless you, Captain Ward, no—what should I write 
about? I shouldn’t know what to say. My sister, though, 
has a turn that way—she keeps an album, and sometimes 
writes in it pieces of her own.” 

“That must be something worth seeing—you don’t happen 
to have it here, Mr. Sockins ?” 

“T have not—she never lets it out of her own hands, for 
fear of its being copied—the originality of the pieces, she tells 
me, makes them of such value. Mrs. Stonecroft has been 
kind enough to invite her down here for a day or two—and 
you may depend on her bringing it under her arm. I often 
tell her she looks as if she were carrying out a half a dozen 
of silk or cotton hose—he, he !” 





“In the mean time, could you not recollect some little 
trifle which embellishes your sister’s collection, just by way 
of giving us an idea of her album ” 5 

“ There is an epitaph,” replied the simple-hearted Sockins, 
“ written by an old lady, who gave it herself to my sister— 
she is quite a respectable old lady, I assure you—lived in the 
city, within three doors of us—and has put a clause in her 
will, that requires its being placed upon her tombstone—for 
my part, I don’t think much on it, though Sister Lucy says 
a greatly admired. I think I can remember it all—it aint 
ong: 


Afflictions sore long time I bore— 
Physicians were in vain ; 
Till God did please to send me ease— 


something or other about ‘ pain,’ the last line is, I forget ex- 
actly how it runs.” 

“Very good—very good, indeed, Mr. Sockins, and very 
well remembered, for one who does not profess to remember 
poetry—quite satisfactory, too, in its assurance that we have 
a great treat in store, in the perusal of your sister’s album.” 

“Suppose, gentlemen, we adjourn to the green, and take a 
peep at the rustic cricketers—they appear strongly attached 
to the game here, if not particularly skilful—one of the ope- 
rators (I suppose that is their title) received a frightful blow, 
from a ball, on Monday.” 

“ And is since dead, in consequence, I can tell you, Mr. 

Iunter: my maid related the occurrence to me this morning, 
and I could scarcely command the due portion of composure, 
expected, I fancy, trom me, on the occasion.” ‘ 

“‘ What could there be so amusing, in the poor man’s sud- 
den death !” inquired Mr. Spritely. 

“ Nothing as to the death; but it was the manner of re- 








still she thought it must be the plums: she gave him some 
|brandy, and he grew worse, but she could not lay it to any- 


lating it. Something led me to remark what a very wet 
morning it was— 
“* A pouring rain, Ma’am,’ said Mason; ‘and poor John 
Bowles is to be buried to-day, too.’ ; 
“ How will the rain affect him? I inquired; and who is 


| John Bowles ! 
*“ Ah, but those are exceptions,” returned the hosier; “| 


“*The poor man, Ma’am what got such a hurt, the other 
day, from a cricket-ball; he went home very bad, and his 
wife thought it was plums; and, next day, he was worse, and 


thing but the plums; so she gave him some gin-and-water hot 
—and then they fetched a doctor, for he was a great deal 


replied the gentle hosier, who seldom ventured to dissent! Worse, and he said it was the wrongest thing they could have 
trom the opinions of any of the party, and failed not to retract | done, (that 's giving him the brandy and gin,) and it W as too 
a hastily-asserted opinion, on the slightest hint to that effect,| late, (fetching the doctor, I mean,) for it mortified his arm— 
“only, I think, myself, a long name is a great addition—” —_| with a family of nine children, too, poor woman ! ad 
“ To a short one—oh, decidedly.” “T give you credit, if you kept a grave countenance ( uring 
“You, gentlemen, are so quick there’s no coming up to| this melancholy history,” said Mr. Hunter; “ 1 — et be we 
you. Since I lost my health, I’ve been a little dull of com- Mason is addicted to gossiping, and considers yo — : . 
prehension—before that, | was reckoned quite witty, particu-| to be the diffuser of useful knowledge to the householk a 
larly as a lad. My mother, I believe, was a tolerable ‘cute|sometimes overhear her holding forth at a great rate ae 
woman ; she died when I was young; and my father used to| lower menials in the laundry, the partition oe wW ae , 
think her abilities had descended on me; for whenever I said|and my room, gives me the benefit of many enlightening dis- 
anything funny, he would cry, ‘Ah, mother-wit !’” courses, aes : See _¢ 
ok is rn. heel when a consider, how talent runs in| “ Mason has lived in very high families, te _— nee 
families,” said Spritely, “ just like red hair, or madness. Mycroft, “I took her from the service of the honourable 
chief objection to wit, though, is, it makes a man many ene-| Harrington, Lord Siltoun’s daughter. ieaicte 
mies,” “So I should have guessed, replied Mr. ene 1 be 
“Dear me! no, sir: not at all, I assure you—I declare, 1) conversation I was an involuntary ea dager tt ti a, yer a sd 
never had an enemy in my life, to my knowledge,” responded | morning. Mrs. Mason was describing § Ff & Lord Siltoun’s 
the innocent stocking merchant. ture of the house she had lived in, W = “¢ — i 
“ Did you ever write anything, Mr. Sockins.” family ; and I must confess I did not : " fg Recree away 
“To be sure I did—when I was in business I wrote out|thought her descriptive powers bee . owt pic seemed lost 
every bill of parcels with my own hand.” on her other auditor, poor Betty Seru ; oy f her fellow ser 
“ ks, I allude to—did you ever write a book ?” in admiration at the superior acquirements 0 s 
“Just day-books, and ledgers, and so on—nothing more.” | vant. — we ; : rs ; 
“Then you never printed and published—never gave the} “*‘ Yes, this is a nice aye —- Boge ag boa fea 
world a work of your own composition 1” ‘but bless me, child, if you had but a s ) 
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house; all beautiful cast stone, with pillows all round it, and 
a porticul at the front entrance, and two wings.’ 

“¢Wings!’ interposed Betty, ‘what, for goodness sake, 
Mrs. Mason, should a house do with wings ? 

«La, child, | don’t mean wings to fly with; it’s where the 
offices is’ 

“*QOh,’ responded Betty, evidently as wise as before. 

“*And then the drawing-room,’ continued the narrator. 


‘The drawing-room, bless your soul, would have held this 


house and grounds, a’ most; and in the one end of it there 
stood a Gammoning-table—you knows what I mean by a 
Gammoning-table !’ 

“* No,’ replied the novice. 

“*Why, a table what they plays Backgammon and Chest 
upon, havint you never seen ’em play Chest !” 

«* Not as knows on—what like is it !’ 

“* Why, there’s a long table, and bags at the corners ; and 
they plays it with sticks, pushing balls about.’ 

“* Oh, you mean Bag an’ ‘Tell, ’ve seen Miss Wigginses 
do that; perhaps Chest’s a new fashioned name for it. But | 
say, Mrs. Mason, 1 o!ten wonder how comes Miss Harring- 


been well adapted to AZolus. It hung in folds, as if waiting 
the blessings of a full feed, or a hurricane, for the power 
of proving its capabilities. ; 

A shrill, harsh voice thus greeted the mistress of the 
mansion. 

“You are, no doubt, surprised, Madam, to see me arrive 
thus early in the day.” ; ; 

Mrs. Stonecroft could not utter the sentence implying, 
(and, perhaps, from the tenor of her letter, expected,) that 
the arrival could not be ill-timed ; for, in truth, she felt most 
forcibly, it would have proved so at any hour of the day or 
night. She bowed, and, in the last extreme of a forlorn hope 
of some mistake having occurred, said, hesitatingly, “ Your 
name, I believe, Madam, is—” tris 

“ Corner,” replied the figure, with hope-dispelling distinct- 
ness, 

“ You received my letter, then, no doubt, and—” 

“| have received, Madam, your most handsome and friendly 
letter; the liberality of the sentiments expressed towards me, 
emboldened me at once to close with your too generous pro- 
|posals. 1 should have waited on you, previous to taking 








i 


| 
' 


ton’s name not to be the same as her father’s; you calls him| possession of the apartment you so kindly appropriate to me: 
Lord Stiltoun, always. I can’t make that out.’ jand which, from your description, | am sure I shall find all 

“* Beeause you understand, Betty, he’s a lord by heirship.|I can desire. But as I make it a point never to leave any 
You know every gentleman’s a gentleman born, but he can’t) clue in the boarding-house I quit, by which 1] might be traced 
be a Jord not without he comes to the title by heirship: same | by idle visitants, I thought it best, since I could entertain no 


as a lady, you understand; a lady, if she’s a gentleman’s) 
wife, or daughter, or that, she’s a lady, but she aint called| 
lady not without she comes to the title by heirship; same as| 
a lord, now don’t you see ! 

“*Ah! oh yes—but its funny too, aint it, Mrs. Mason ? 

“ But now, my geod Mrs. Stonecroft,” pursued Mr. Hunter, 
“pray write to this fair Q in a corner—this Miss Corner ; 
take advantage of our absence, and compose an epistle in your| 
most attractive language.” 

Having previously resolved on the line to be pursued in 
this affair, the letter itself was soon despatched, and on the} 
second morning following that on which the first communica- 
tion had been received, and when the same breakfast party 
were speculating on the chances of an answer by the mo- 
mentarily-expected postman, their ears were rejoiced by the 
sound of the carriage-gate bell. Before they could recover 
from the surprise caused by so early an arrival, a carriage had | 
drawn up at the hall door, and a female voice was heard, re-| 
questing a few moments’ interview with Mrs. Stonecroft, pre- 
vious to the removal of the luggage. 

“It’s the Winterton, it must be the charming Miss Win-| 
terton :—uncle dead !—will read—everything settled;” ex- 
claimed Mr. Hunter. 





Now, Mrs. Stonecroft had powerful reasons for knowing it 
could not be Miss Winterton, inasmuch as she was conscious 
that, that personage owed existence only to the lively coin- 
age of her own brain, brought forward to aid and assist in her 
present schemes. The very attractive epistle to Miss Corner, 
also, rendered her less susceptible of surprise than the gen- 
tlemen, when James entered with that lady’s request for an 
audience. 

Begging one of the gentlemen to take her place at the 
breakiast table, where she would endeavour to prevail on Miss 
Corner to join them; Mrs. Stonecroft proceeded to the saloon. 
But unless pens were painting brushes, and ink comprised all 
the varieties of the most vivid colours, I could give the 
reader no idea of the overwhelming, the withering astonish- 
ment of that awful moment! Mrs. Stonecroft, in her-eager- 
ness to secure a female boarder, had quite neglected to inform 
herself of thé personal appearance of the article in question. 
No tongue can describe her horror, on viewing the specimen 
before her. A hasty examination of form and feature, proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that to the mind alone could 
she look fur any redeeming quality in her visitor. To gain 
time for recovering her ustounded powers of speech, she 
waved her hand towards a sofa; on which both ladies seated 
themselves. She then recommenced, more carefully, an in- 
spection of her newly arrived inmate. 

Iler long, lank, and bony figure was enveloped in a faded 
muslin dress of many colours. A shawl of trampery mate- 
rial, and a very dirty leghorn bonnet, with still dirtier 
ribands, soiled kid slippers, and highly pinked silk stock- 
ings, completed her tawdry attire. The angular and dis- 
tressingly prominent bones were covered—alas! not con- 
cealed—by a seemingly endless quantity of coarse, thick 
skin, of a yellowish brown colour; the ample folds of 
which gave evidence of having, at some period, far, far 
anterior to the present, been better filled. It was a skin 


| 


doubts as to my reception, to move my trunks, &c. off at once; 
which I did this morning, before any of the family were stirring, 
and accordingly here I am.” 

In this occurrence had Mrs. Stonecroft overreached her 
aim. By offering to receive Miss Corner on her own terms, 
she waved the necessity there wonld otherwise have been 
for an interview to settle preliminaries; when she might 
have invented some excuse for “ backing out” from the rash 
offer. 

“ You will probably imagine,” continued the yellow spinster, 
“that such a course of procedure must have been unsatis- 
factory to those with whom I have occasionally resided ; this 
difficulty, however, was easily obviated, by my paying as I 
always did, in advance; by which means | also secured the 
advantage of leaving a house at any moment, and without 
giving notice thereof. Our arrangements, however’—Miss 
Corner smiled, if indeed a ghastly grin may be so called— 
“have been on so unexceptionable a scale of liberality on 
your side, that I am unable to offend you, by even naming 
the article of money, to one whose plentiful income gives 
her the power to act without reference to so sordid a conside- 
ration.” 

“THumph!” thought Mrs. Storecroft ; “ fixed then, it ap- 
pears !—on the gratis list—what shall I ever do with the 
creature, and how can I possibly produce such a scare-crow at 
my table! As for Hunter, poor fellow, I dread seeing him ; 
I shall have no peace of my life for him. Nay, ten to one if 
I don’t lose them all, unless by good management.” 

Acting upon this reflection, she resolved to put the best 
face she could assume on the occasion. And, having, pleaded 
surprise at the early arrival; made her receptioa rather a 
silent one, merely adding, “ let me now conduct you to your 
apartment, where your trunks shall immediately be brought to 
| you, as you would, of course, wish to make some alteration in 
your dress, before your introduction to the gentlemen be- 
low. By the by, I have prepared them to consider you a per- 
son in affluent circumstances ; you will, therefore, be on your 
guard, to prevent any idea you might give to the contrary, if 
acting without this caution; which, however, I beg you to 
receive in good part, and as intended solely to prevent any 
humiliation you might pos:ibly encounter, should the terms of 
our engagement be made known.” 

“ How truly noble and considerate is your conduct to me, 
my dear Madam; I really never experienced such disinte- 
rested generosity in my life before.” 

“So I should have guessed,” half muttered her perplexed 
and dissatisfied landlady, as she hastened to usher her un- 
welcome lodger to her room; thereby gaining the double 
advantage of placing her out of sight in her present state of 
dishabille, and of securing a few moments’ private cogitation, 
as to the line of conduct to be adopted under the provoking 
circumstances. ‘You will excuse the freedom of my re- 
mark,” she added, more audibly ; “I have seen something 
of the world, and have always observed the immense value 
to be gained, or lost, by the nature of first impressions. 
would, therefore, if you will kindly excuse me, make it my 
particular request, that, in regard to dress, you should be more 





that an alderman might have rejoiced in; and would have 


than usually careful here, as my gentlemen are mostly of high 
family and connections, and, it so happens, are also close 0 
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servers of the personal appearance of females. 
liberty I take, on so short an acquaintance. 
trunks—now I shall se 
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Excuse the{pearance. The dress was just high enough, by joining com- 
e. Here come the) pany with a profusion of beads, chains, crosses, &c. to cover 
; nd you some breakfast, on a tray; and the bones that lay between it and the throat. Here a less 
you will have ample leisure to unpack, and dress for dinner. | conquerable difficulty presented itself, in an extent that must 
Six is our hour—Excuse me. I will look in upon you, in the| have been vulgarly termed “ scrag,” had it not been partially 
course of the morning. retrieved by ear-bobs, and a profusion of ringlets kindly con- 
How to parry, and reply to, the questions that awaited cealing its grossest faults. Above this, towered an abundance 
p~ — to the breakfast-room, was a matter of no small of hair—real, or acquired is not for the world to inquire—com- 
culty to Mrs. Stonecroft. There was little time, how- prising sundry bows, plaits, knobs, and other indescribable 
ever, for reflection; and she trusted chiefly to the luck which appearances. The meandering course of a narrow brown 
had usually brought her out of scrapes, and to the effron-| ribbon might have been chosen, to contrast becomingly with 
tery of a hasty composition, invented during her descent to|the flaxen locks; or it might answer the more useful pur- 
the parlour, where, of course, her entrance was impatiently | pose of covering the junction of the various component parts 
waited for. jof this elaborate head-dress. But what words can describe 
“ Well! Mrs, Stonecroft—where’s the Lady ?” cried one. |the speechless astonishment of the whole company, when, in 
“And what is she like !” asked another. addition to this studied dress, appeared, surmounting the 
“Young or old ! come tell us all about her—you can tell throat of fluted skin, a bare-faced mass of undeniable rogue, 
us everything, you know, if she’s not coming down yet.” on the wrinkled cheeks of the “ dejected” and broken-spirited 
“Let me have some breakfast, 1 beg of you, and then I) female they had been taught to expect! A remarkably short 
will satisiy you all, gentlemen. Here, James, bring fresh| petticoat, and a gait between a trip and a swing, put to flight 
rolls, and desire Martha to come, and take them up to Miss|most effectually the sympathies they had spent the morn- 
Corner, with some coffee. She begs you will excuse her ap-|ing in calling into requisition; nor were they one jot less 
pearing at table this morning, gentlemen—tinding herself a|amazed than was their thunderstruck hostess, at the complete 
little fatigued from the drive.” and almost incredible transformation which had taken place in 
“ Delicate, it seems—Not sickly, I hope ?” the slattern of the morning. 


me 4 no means, but you are all strangers to her, you know,| Notwithstanding that art had done wonders next to impos- 
and— 


sibilities, still obstinate nature glared through all the appli- 
“ Ah! young, then, I guess.” ances of her adversary ; and, in spite of rouge, ringlets, and 
“ Why, not very young; at least she looks perhaps older) ribbons, Miss Corner, could not be mistaken for other than an 
than she really is; which may be accounted for, by the trouble | old woman—ay, and a very old woman. 
and vexation she has experienced with a law-suit, whereby she| Those of the party who possessed natural politeness, com- 
was very near losing all her fortune.” |manded a decent expression of countenance ; and those not so 
“Oh, ho—very near—not quite then?” said Mr. Hunter ;| well qualified, followed their example: so that dinner was 
“very good—very good. What, now, may her fortune be, on| announced, eaten, and the party rose from table, without any 
a rough guess !” |remarkable breach of manners having taken place ; and, with 
“What with lawyer's fees, and the enormous expenses|only the unquestionable conviction impressed on the mind of 
she has been put to, she tells me it is reduced to twenty thou-|each individual, that the “dejected victim of vexation,” the 
sand pounds ! and when one considers the reverse of such a|“ interestingly-delicate invalid,” was an old, practised, and 
pittance from the expectation of twelve thousand a year, you| universal flirt, whose nearly worn-out frame required the 
cannot wonder at the traces of grief and disappomtment it| repose and expediencies of the whole morning, to qualify her 


has produced on her face.” |for the assumption of the girlish airs of the evening. 
“ Poor thing! looks dejected, does she !—poor soul, 1 pity 


her from my heart already; but we'll soon cheer her up, 
amongst us: when is she to shine upon us!” inquired Mr. 








Spritely. 
“ At dinner; but I must request of you all, not to raise any 
very high-flown expectations as to her beauty. The vexations CHAPTER XI. 
inseparable from the state in which her immense property has 
been involved, has literally reduced her almost to a shadow; THE ALBUM. 


in fact, when I looked at her, I thought her absolutely an old . 
woman. When she explained to me what she had lately| “It’s very strange these people from High-hill House do not 
endured, I was but too well able to place to that account, the| return our visit,” exclaimed, for the ninth | time, Miss Wig- 
almost haggard expression of her countenance.” |gins, who began, in the first place, to tire of sporting her best 
“Interesting creature! what amiable sensibility !—but|cap every day; and in the second, to regret the hinderance 
she'll soon recover her spirits and good looks, in our company, | her remaining so closely at home, was to various little mat- 
and this salubrious air—hey, Hunter!” |ters requiring her superintending eye. As to venturing on 
“It will be needless to point out to your good taste, gen-| leaving the house, delegating discretionary powers to the 
tlemen,” proceeded Mrs. Stonecroft, “the delicacy of ab-| remaining sisters to send for her it wanted, she could not con- 
staining from any allusions respecting fortune, law-suits,\sider such a step by any means sate. The. expected visiters 
and all those kind of subjects—tender ones, of course, to our| might refuse to come in, on hearing that she was not at home ; 
poor sufferer: her mind will in time—” lor, even if they should await her return, some provoking 
“Oh, trust us, trust us, my dear Madam: for my part,’’| blunder would inevitably be committed by Peggy, before she 
said Hunter, “ when | have good authority for relying on|could possibly, with all her speed, resume command of the 
satisfactory information, in that respect, I never breathe the field. bat a ‘a 
word money to the damsels themselves: poor dears, it only) It was uncommonly provoking! There was the recent de- 
alarms them.” | parture of the Dobsons rendered an examination into the state 
Two applications made at Miss Corner’s door were received in which they had left the furniture er — - 
by a distant half-smothered voice, saying, she had lain down, | giving a receipt ; there might be dilapic — and y -_ 
but would be quite ready to join the family party at dinner. | to be charged for, which no after es ¥ own n P - 
Six o'clock, therefore, came, without a second interview | within her reach. Then there was el gar —_ Ll n 
having taken place between the ladies; and, to the imagi-| White-house, had actually been three _ in argos, Bi 
nation wholly it must be left to form any conception of the | the shrubs and flowers, a a ip eee cag The 
universal astonishment produced by her entrance to the |ample time for so trifling a job, i seh re ing oo a at 
saloon, where unconquerable impatience to behold the “ fair) glazier must be sent, to — : sagas pea panes te 
sufferer” had assembled every member of the family for even | the brick house; and how _ ? 1e, OF any Po a omemneiain 
twice the ten tedious minutes preceding the announcement) Brampton, be trusted to go alone into one w f? It pier taser 
p aan | there was any thing light enough “ rant het densi Sooo 
Picture to yovrself, reader, a tall and upright figure, attired “amazingly inconvenient to be thus - ‘eee gongs fad 
in the clearest of that muslin, called for its excellence, “ book,” | affairs of the greatest sae —— aa tbat oh 
whose ample folds, both above and below the slender waist,) Wiggins ; and she ‘wished pa 6 sca 
were fashionable, though evidently sustained by the never-| come, or let it alone. aso-at last Sound, wee likely to be guati- 
failing resources of wadding and padding: nay, so small in) One of her desires, s — pee — cxpiration of @ teet- 
circumference was the said waist, that a tolerable judge of’ fied—for they did let it a one ; nag cmpeuniiens akon 
anatomy would at once have pronounced it an impossible}night, she determined ie a detealee, . 
state of conformation with the contingent plumpness of ap-| pared herself to act entirely 0 
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ill, i y i i i t visit, the door was flung open, and 
« Still, it would be as well to find out how they were going | Accordingly, on their nex 
on; if likely to prosper, or the contrary,” and on making use his audible voice pronounced “ Mrs. Porter, and the reverend 
’ . . . a 
of her customary inquiries in this research, she had the morti- Mr. Porter.” 





fication to hear that a lady had joined company with the four 
gentlemen—another was daily looked for—that Slopall had 
dined at High-hill three times within a fortnight ; and that 
Mrs. Stonecroft had been heard to say, “ she hated and de- 
tested all old maids.” f 

Mrs. Whine had gathered the last-named piece of informa- 
tion, and had also discovered, that the High-hill dinners were 
served in a style of profusion and luxury, that were likely to 
produce a famine in the neighbourhood. This, the Wigginses 
were too painfully convinced of, to attempt denying; they 
never entered a shop without seeing or hearing of some or- 


“You insufferable blockhead! why cannot you say plain, 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter ?” 

“T can, to be sure, Sir; but I almost think the lady won’t 
like it.” 

“ Mrs. Stonecroft, it must be confessed, experienced some 
conscientious doubts as to the propriety of taking in the Por- 
ters. However, she was playing a hazardous game; and it 
would not do to weigh the case too nicely, so the following 
week introduced to her table another, and moreover, a mar- 
‘ried lady. She now considered herself most truly fortunate. 
|The Porters were quiet, well-bred persons, fond of reading, 





ders, in the obnoxious name of Stonecroft ; and it had twice |and on that account made it a rule to remain in their private 


happened, they were obliged to dine on coarse mutton chops, 
because all the prime parts were bespoke for High-hill. There 
was not a spark of attention, or respect, remaining in any of 


their former adherents. As for.catching hold of Fidkins, to 
perform the usual renovating offices, no such thing could be 
thought of: he was sure, either to be gone up to the House, 
to dress one of the gentlemen, or was busily engaged on the 


manufacture of some bow or bunch of curls for the lady’s- 
maid. Once excusing himself on the plea of Mrs. Stonecroft 


having signified her request that he should not stir out, as it 
was rather probable she would want her hair dressed for an 
evening party. 


|sitting-room until the dinner-hour. 
This plan, though for widely different reasons, was also 
jadopted by Miss Corner; so that the still unoccupied hero of 
|the moustaches, cortinued to sigh and fret for the return of 
‘the hoped-for Miss Winterton. 

By way of procuring him a female companion, Mrs. Stone- 
croft reminded Mr. Sockins of her former invitation to his 
sister, and begged, as they now were quite settled, that she 
might request the pleasure of her company for a week or two ; 
“and pray remind her to bring her album,” said she, “ it will 
be quite a treat to us all.” 
| Miss Sockins with alacrity obeyed the summons. She 

was a pretty girl—fair, and of a languishing cast of counte- 








There was no bearing such insolence. Miss Peggy took in i : ¢ ; 
hand the debilitated head-dresses, which she papered up tole-|nance. Sufficiently attractive, Hunter thought, if he could 
rably well; but with her usual ill-luck (happening, somehow, | but have found out “ what she could command.” She played 
to be thinking of Dr. Slopall’s nose, in juxta-position with the la little—and sang a little—and painted screens—made work- 
kitchen tongs which she was heating for the final and effective |bags for her female friends, and purses for the gentlemen. 
touches,) she inadvertently suffered the said tongs to become |She confessed to have learned “every thing usually coming 
nearly red-hot. By this unfortunate oversight she burnt off under the head of Fashionable Studies,” and was therefore 
the two best curls of her last new front; and might possibly one of those many-headed monsters, “a very accomplished 
have unintentionally plucked all its honours from her vacant! young lady.” She set up an album, under the too-prevalent 
brow, had not the smell of singeing brought her sister to look | idea that all original scraps were valuable ; and she hesitated 
after her. |not to lay a tax upon every one within her reach, that might 

Then only to think of the ingratitude of Mrs. Duds, whom|be supposed to have talents in the arts of painting, poetry, or 
they had, in a manner, raised from a state of starvation; and|prose. In a visit to so varied a family as were to be met at 
had recommended to wash for all their tenants. The insolent |High-hill House, she doubted not of collecting many additions 
creature positively “declined taking their linen again, as it|to the valued volume, which accompanied her descent to the 
did not suit her to have it only once a fortnight.” | breakfast-room on the morning after her arrival. 

In addition to these grievances, nearly all their houses stood! Miss Corner, who did not greatly relish the somewhat at- 
empty; and, what was still more annoying, the villagers /tractive, and decidedly youthful figure of her rival, received 
began to condole with them on the occasion, Mrs. Brewster |all her advances with the most repelling coldness of demean- 
professed having tried to procure them a tenant, but that all our; omitting no opportunity of throwing off some sarcasm on 
her efforts had proved unavailing, in consequence of the over-|the subjects of “ bookish ladies;” and to all the flattering 
ruling advice of the apothecary, who had almost insisted on courtesies of the fair Sockins (who persisted in asserting her 
the lady and gentleman in question, settling at High-hill:| conviction that Miss Corner was, though unavowedly, a vota- 
discharging their servants, and by these means, as he pointed |ress of the tragic muse,) she obstinately reiterated her denial 
out to them, eventually saving money and trouble. jof the charge—declaring she never could read anything but 

“ Now,” added Mrs. Brewster, with impertinent familiarity,}a newspaper; and the advertisements of that, only, when in 
“ it’s not only you, Miss Wiggins, that is a loser by Dr. Slop-|search of a new habitation. 
all’s undermining expediments; for, as I says to Brewster,| This amiable female boasted of having spent all her life in 
look at the difference it makes on our books: when people|moving from boarding-house to boarding-house ; having cut 
comes to the Mall, | says, they never feels settled for any jall connexion with family and friends, on the declared inten- 
continuance, but lives from day to day in a hand-to-mouth sort |tion of spending every farthing of her own money upon her 
of perturbation; and never has no stores, but comes here for}own and sole enjoyments—exempt from the tax of all poor 
liquors, and them sort of perquisites, just as they want them. | relations, and other annoyances, as she expressed it. She had 
Instead of that, they go up to High-hill, and there they finds|not yet, however, she owned, met with any mode in which 
all kind of feasting and delinquency, for half the money it|there was not some little circumstance or other to again 
would cost them to cultivate in one of your houses, Miss, | unsettle her; and she further declared her immoveable deter- 


Servants is discharged, so one gets nothing that way ; and as 
for the Stonecroft’s drumsticks, they are so high and fine, they 
smokes sigars, and calls the Full Moon a ‘ Haleouse.? Then 
they’ve the best of every thing to go to, as far as I can propa- 
gate; no stinting there. By all account, it’s a fine expensive 
pridicament, and never puts a penny in our way, which is 
shameful, I must say; and I declare I quite feels for you, 
Miss Wiggins, with all them old arks of houses, and not a 
tenement for any of them.” 

* We shall see how long it will last,” replied the mortified 
damsel, emitting a mysterious smile. 

* So we shall, Miss; I declare, I never thought of that.” 

It was quite true, that a clergyman and his lady had been 
directed by Slopall to High-hill House, in preference to un- 
dertaking all the fatigues of temporary housekeeping during a 
three months’ retirement from the smoke of London. 

“ The reverend Mr. and Mrs. Porter’—as Abrahem failed 
not to announce them to his Master, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the lady, and to the horror of Slopall, who vainly 
endeavoured to explain to his factotum, that clerical honours 
did not devolve on the female. 

“T'll try and remember,” promised the corrected footman. 





mination-to pursue the same course until she found one com- 
prising all the advantages she sought. Unabashed and deter- 
mined selfishness soon rendered her universally disgusting to 
the inmates of High-hill House; who on becoming fully ac- 
quainted with the despicable meanness of her every idea, with 
one consent united to thwart and tease her, whenever an op- 
portunity offered and they could do so unobserved by Mrs. 
Stonecroft—for they naturally concluded, she would not ap- 
prove of such conduct, towards one whom they believed to be 
a valuable addition in a pecuniary point of view. The above- 
nuned lady, however, was less obtuse in her perceptions than 
they imagined, but was willing to give a “ blind eye” to their 
proceedings ; not caring (indeed, rather hoping) that they 
might effect the object of the generally desired removal. 

Miss Corner’s wants and wishes, it soon became the chief 
business of each and every of her companions to frustrate. 
The first demand, on the commencement of the day, was, that 
she should be the first to be supplied with hot water; the 
first to be attended by the maid whose duty it was to wait on 
all the ladies; and that she should have the first cup of tea, 
declaring that her comfort for the entire day was destroyed, 
if she did not secure the first brewing of the tea-pot, 
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VILLAGE SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


The servants were not behind-hand in their assistance 
towards the general plot: consequently it invariably happened 
that she heard divers water-jugs, (rattled as they passed her 
door, purposely, to give intimation of their approximation,) 
long before she could prevail on Martha to bring her the re- 
quisite supply. The said Martha resolutely persisting in ob- 
stinate deafness to the repeated calls of Miss Corner’s bell,| “ Delightful! and is he reckoned clever ?” 
until assured the tea was actually made, and that it would be] “It’s thought so: shall I apply to him, in your behalf?” | 
therefore impossible for the “ old vixen” to make her appear-| “I should be so much obliged to you; really, I cannot tell | 
ance before the second round of cups. Her rage and scolding| you how—” 
fell alike unheeded on the perverse Martha; who, easily per-|__ “ Not in the least: ah, here he is. Good morning, Doctor; | 
ceiving that her mistress did not disapprove of the system, inva-jhere is a young lady I have been recommending to address | 
riably took the scoldings with gentle submission, urging her|herself to your good offices. She wishes you to write for her. 
grief at the very natural “ impossibility of being in two or| Would it be asking too much of you, my good Sir?” 
three places at once.” “ How can you put the question, Mr. Spritely? Are you 

With what face could she complain to Mrs. Stonecroft of|not aware, my most strenuous endeavours are due to every 
the insolence of her servant, an interloper, as she was, on|member of this charming family? The inclination to serve 
that lady’s bounty? The approach of the dinner hour renewed | Waits constantly in attendance on whatever talents have been 
her hopes of enjoyment? but here again she was doomed to|committed to my charge.” 
continual disappointments, of (to her) the most vital impor-| So saying, the apothecary strode across the room, grasped 
tance. She had not hesitated to publish what were her|the wrist of Miss Sockins, and, drawing her away to a bow- 
favourite dishes, and the particular joints requisite to her hap-| window at the farther end of the room, with, as she consider- 
piness ; and she confessed to be so dependent on the gratifica-jed, a very mysterious expression of countenance, while he 
tion of her appetite, that she would not stay in any house}continued to press her wrist, and to look with a great earnest- 
where these demands were not attended to. ness into her face,) in a low voice, slowly addressed her in 

It became the general study, therefore, to torment and vex|the following words, “We are a leetle too rapid—we must, 
a mind of such selfish and grovelling propensities. And what-|take some medicine—we must, indeed—and, we must go to 
ever else the company might forget, they took effectual care|bed—we must indeed.” 
to remember the particular cuts and limbs declared to be ob-| Unaware of his medical character, the lady was rather 
noxious to Miss Corner ; who, even if she spied some favour-|startled by the plural number, in which (as she understood it) 
ite tid-bit, half concealed beneath a spoon, could never succced|the proposition was made; and hastily frecing herself from 
in directing satisfactorily the carver’s eye to the precise ob-|the hold of the astonished Doctor, darted to the door, in an 
ject of her desire. attempt to escape from the madman, for such she firmly be- 

She protested against the admission of air into the dining-| lieved him to be. . : 
room; and required in August the stifling of every individual,| “1 protest against the Doctor's lines!” cried Mr. Hunter. 
during dinner, lest a chill should fall upon the dishes. “The Doctor writes Latin, Miss Sockins; and you say Eng- 

Miss Sockins was, by general petition, prevailed on to say lish alone is received by you. Now I havea sweet little poem 
that she must faint in a close room, which gave the gentlemen|! could give you, written by an intimate friend of mine; and 
the additional pleasure of flying with alacrity to execute the|I can vouch for its originality, by showing you the very letter 
wishes of the young lady, to the utter disregard of those ex-|containing its first and only copy.” . 
pressed by the old one. “ Poetry is certainly what I most covet,” replied the lady, 

Even Hunter had speedily abandoned his hastily formed de-| recovering from her late alarm, on understanding the profes- 
signs upon the imaginary hciress, as he could not but perceive, |Sional intentions of Slopall. “ Poetry is decidedly more valu- 
whatever her possessions might be, she would never consent|able tome than prose. At the same time, I am rather particelar 
to a division of them; he, therefore, like other disappointed |as to its style. You'll excuse the remark, Mr. Hunter, but 
men, lent himself to the popular cause, assisting to catch|sometimes, you know, gentlemen put lines in a lady’s album, 
wasps for the purpose of exciting her terror, by confining|that, although appearing in their eyes very witty, do not 
them under glasses, until her approaching footsteps gave the|always obtain favour in those of the lady.” - 
signal for the liberation of the prisoners. Seldom less than a| , “1 flatter myself, those I have to offer will prove unexcep- 
dozen of these insects were thus prepared, by previous con-|tionable to the most fastidious of the fair sex. Allow me, pre- 
finement, to rush angrily towards the door, on the entrance of] Vious to the insertion, to read you my friend’s letter. I should 
Miss Corner; when her shrill screams, accompanied by the| preface it by telling you, that he had recently become the 
flapping of her long arms, afforded a charming source of|possessor of a sweetly-romantic estate, where I have been 
amusement to the conspirators. staying a few days with him; and we derived considerable 

All Miss Sockins’ attempts were in vain, to extract even|#musement, from listening to the crude suggestions offered 
the autograph of Miss Corner ; who, at last told the applicant, | by different visiters, under the name of * proposed improve- 
with not more truth than sincerity, that she “gave nothing|ments.’ The fact is, the place was perfect, but your seli 
for nothing.” created crities fancy they do not sufficiently prove their taste, 

“Mr. Spritely! then, surely you will contribute to my|!" praising w hat you show them; their end and aim, in ac- 
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you: my good-for-little brother has been telling you, I know 
he has.” 

“ Far from it, I do assure you; I keep merely to the ‘ gene- | 
ral index ;’ but here comes the scribe of scribes,” he continued, 
on seeing Dr. Slopall approach the house: “here is a man 
who will write for any one, on the slightest request.” 














book ; a line even, a single line, is all I ask.” companying you over your domain, is to point out some defect 
“ Most willingly, young lady ; would you prefer a perpen- of nature, or egregious error of art, which they kindly instruct 
dicular or a horizontal stroke?” you how to obviate, or conceal.—My friend’s letter was the 


“ Ah, nonsense, now; come, you know what I mean, a line|tesult of some visitation of this kind, and here it is: 
of your own composition, to be sure.” 
* If you can ensure its companionship with original produc-|‘ My dear Hunter, 
tions only, I shall be most happy to oblige you; but, really,| ‘The weather has been so desperately wet and cold, 1 have 
these collections, latterly, have been so hackneyed. I’ll| not been able to put my nose out ot doors since you left me, 
venture now, in twelve guesses, to name at least nine of your|and almost fear I may be induced, by a much longer continu- 
favourite articles.” ance of the same, to exclaim, in the words of the old gardener 
“Oh, impossible! I tell youl have nothing that is not per-jat Beaumount, whose office it was to show the grounds, = 
fectly unique ; so, guess on.” listen to the admiration of the delighted visiters ; while, in the 
“ Imprimis—the bachelor’s thermometer ?” consequent confinement to the spot, its beauties had ae 
“Oh, goodness! did you ever see that—well, the truth is, | palled on his senses. Being appealed to by a ee 4 
I have that—but isn’t it good !” young lady about the charms of such a residence, ‘Ay, 





i 2 » *it’s ¢ } yf . shat’s ¢ j If, to 
* Lines on the Forget-me not, by L. E. L.? nyt . ‘it's all mighty fine ; but what’s Heaven itself, 
be tied tot. 
i i ‘ j fore’ various subjects of your 
‘Fair fragile weed—-while thus I view.” I hope you have not forgotten the various subjects of y 


admiration whilst here, and will listen to a poetic effusion a 
“Now, really, Mr. Spritely, you are too bad; but those| took place between two and three o'clock ———— a 

were actually written by a friend of mine, and given to me will say, I had better have been asleep. 4 1ink so too— 

on her leaving England.” did at the time. But, if'a man cant sleep! , sie 
“ Epigram on a lady who beat her husband ?” ‘Well! the subject was given me in a proposa "Bo : 4 
“ Lines on a linnet ?” Dumby (you remember mere to - "P the — —_ 

iti pri i at valks’) through my demesne, and, 
“ Positively, . Spritely ill have nothing to say to| which runs (or rather ‘ walks’) throu ny d ' 
aang pera : 7 watering the kitchen-garden, falls in trickling streams over a 
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rock, and continues its meandering course through the plea- 
sure-grounds, forming an agreeable accompaniment to some 
thousands of birds, inhabiting the oaks, thorns, and chestnuts 
growing on its banks. ; ; 

‘None but a savage could have imagined such destruction 
as his plan contemplated! and you will allow that my decision 
on the subject, if not correct, is tolerably forcible. 


‘Why, good Sir, don’t you dam up your stream, 
That meanders thus lazily on? 

To me, it s0 casy would seem, 

The uniting these rills into one. 

And then—what a ‘ fall? -— would make! 
That rock too! which pokes up its head, 
Would be hid by the splash it would take, 
Nobly tumbling, in one shect——to bed! 


*What! dam up my beautiful Bourne ? 
Lose the music of this gentle fall ! 

While I lived, I for ever should mourn 

Its thin stream, and its rock—weeds—and all. 
No! to those who are fond of ‘ one sheet,’ 
My taste may appear somewhat rare, 

But since I put in them two feet, 

1 have always been used to ‘a pair.’ 

Then to hide my own bonny brown rock ! 
To drown the sweet song of my birds! 
You have given my feelings a shock, 

I can never express in plain words. 

He alone—who could plan such a scheme, 
Has the heart that might practise it too. 
But to think I should dam up my stream— 
No Sir,—I’ll be damm'd if I do.” 





“Oh!” screamed Miss Sockins, * there’s an oath. What 
a pity—how sorry I ar! [think the lines so good! but I have 
resolved not to admit anything profane—oh, I am so sorry! 
I'm told its quite improper to insert anything like swearing.” 

“ My dear Miss Sockins, you mistake the thing, I’m sure,” 
observed Mrs. Stonecroft. “Mr. Hunter is the last person} 
in the world to lose sight of propriety ; besides, I have heard | 
very genteel people talk of dams. Lord Maryton, I recollect, 
brought an action against a neighbour for injury to his mill- 
dam. I've heard him speak of it openly and frequently in my 
own house. Did you not, yesterday, Miss Sockins, yourself 
enter into the conversation of Mr. Porter and Captain Ward, 
by requiring them to explain to you the nature of coffer-dams. 
After that, I really—” 

* But mills have no souls you know, Mrs. Stonecroft, which 
makes such a difference.” 

“ And is therefore the sole cause of your objection, is it not 
so!” asked Mr. Spritely. 

“Oh, shocking! that’s a pun—they are quite out, I am 
certain of that, however. A friend of mine, who is cousin to 
a Baronet, declares he considers them so low, he would not 
sit in the room with a punster.” 

Thus slipped time away at High-hill house, in a series of 
practical jokes, not unusually indulged in by that class of 
society, ‘chat education, and general opportunities of polish, 
having been slight, do not render their perceptions too keenly 
alive. It was imagined that so numerous a family must 
possess infallible means of keeping at bay the demon ennni; 
whereas, so divided were the interests, tastes, and pursuits of 
its different members, that a wearisome languor was the pre- 
vailing feeling, unrelieved by the inward resources of a culti- 
vated mind. 

It is a problem, never, I believe, yet satisfactorily explained, 
why these medley mixtures of old, young, married, and single, 
should, generally, in their component parts, prove eminently 
unattractive. Can the cause be traced to any physical or 
moral action? or has the doctrine of chances sufficient power 
for congregating all that is most unpleasant to our better 
feelings in the disjoiuted members of a boarding house ? 








CHAPTER XII. 
THE SAVINGS BANK. 
Caine one day, upon the friend who inhabited the Fid- 


kins’ apartments, | was rece:ved with the agreeable salutation, 
“Ah! the very person I most wished to see. Poor Mrs. Fid- 








you will be able to assist us in with your advice. It appears, 
that the poor woman occasionally receives from her lodgers 
a trifling sum, in remuneration of her willing attendance on 
them, which, under the Fidkins’ system of government, she is 
perhaps, justitied in the attempt to appropriate to her indivi- 
dual benefit. She has hoarded these little gifts in some 
cranny, hitherto impenetrable to even the prying eye of her 
mate, and under the continual fear of bis discovering her 
hidden treasure, has formed an idea of placing it under the 
care of Mr. Deeds, in the Savings Bank he has established, 
for the accommodation, as he argues, of the working classes 
of our community.” 

“Does she fancy,” I inquired, “that such a proceeding 
could remain twelve hours undiscovered by her inquisitive 
husband ?” 

“ That’s very true ; I believe neither of us thought of that 
circumstance, which is, nevertheless, of the highest import- 
ance to the poor woman, whose humble and anxious attentions 
to her household, really entitle her to a superior Jot than that 
fate has assigned her. Have you any better proposition to 
advance in this case ?” 

“IT should recommend her taking her money to one of the 
excellent establishments of that kind, in London; but [ sup- 
pose it would be impossible to evade the watchfulness of her 
husband, for a sufficient length of time to allow of her jovtrney 
to town.” 

“ Why, in fact, that might be accomplished just now, for 
the man, fortunately, has chosen to allow himself a holiday, 
and is gone for three days into Derbyshire, to see his friends, 
as these people usually style their ‘ next of kin.’ ” 

“ That, to be sure, offers facilities of serving the ill-used 
body ; and I shall be happy to lend my assistance in so desi- 
rable a work, by giving her a lift on the coach-box to-morrow. 
I must go to town, on business of my own, and will see her’s 


satisfactorily settled at the same time.” 


Accordingly, the following morning we departed, and having 


obtained the proper information from my lawyer, as to my 


proceedings in favour of Mrs. Fidkins, I was directed by him 
to one of the most respectable of the numerous Savings Banks 
in the vast metropolis, where I became the involuntary wit- 
ness of a scene that rewarded me in some degree for the act 
of good nature I was performing. 

We were ushered into a large parlour, one side was occu- 
pied with desks, behind which were seated divers clerks, 
while at the other end of the room, and at a desk somewhat 
elevated above the rest, was stationed the auditor, who ap- 
peared to possess a kind of superintending authority over the 
whole concern. 

At the moment of our entrance, his attention was occupied 
by a party, who caused considerable diversion, not only to 
himself, but to every individual in the room; some of whom 
seemed scarcely able to restrain their risible propensities 
within moderate bounds, on witnessing the consequence and 
importance assumed by the principal person of the group, 
whose claims on the treasury amounted to the sum of twenty 
shillings! The party consisted of three, two females and a 
man, all undeniably Irish; of the ladies, one appeared con- 
siderably younger than the other—both were but indifferently 
clad; and in this respect, not in harmony with their male 
companion, who was attired in his Sunday suit. Advancing, 
with a low bow and backward scrape, to the centre of the long 
counter, he began as follows. 

“Please you honourable gentlemen here assembled, my 
name is Daniel Henessey, and I have some money in your 
hands, and I’m going on some business of my own a long way 
down into Kent; and in case of my wanting the money out, 
or to put more in while I’m gone, because it wouldn’t be con- 
vanient, Sir, your honour, to come up entirely, all the way 
out o’ Kent, for the coach fare’s a phound, an I'd be spinding 
money for nothing, but here’s my wife, plase your honours, 
Mary Henessey, if you’d be willing to authorize her to receive 
the money.” 

Auditor. “Oh, you wish to give notice of transfer; be so 
good as to speak to that gentleman at the other end of the 
room. 

Daniel. “1 ask your pardon, Sir, I will. If you plase, Sir,” 
addressing the person indicated to him, “ if you plase, Sir, to 
authorize my wife, Mary Henessey, (come hither, Mary,) this 
is my wife, plase your honour, and as I’ve some money in 
your hands—” 

_ Clerk, “ What is the amount of your deposite!” 

Daniel. “ A phound !” 

Clerk. “ Well! what is it you wish us to do?” 

Daniel. “Plase your honour, I’ve some business of my 





kins has made ine her confi’ant in a little affair, that I think 





own, down in Kent, and I wished you to authorize—” 
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“i os “We cannot authorize, it is yourself who must au-jconvinced of the somewhat notorious fact of its being danger- 


’ ous to interfere betw yi 

Daniel. “Very well, Sir, your honour, that’s what I mane;] was altogether Salem te aa ae t; for Fidki 
sure, it’s the same thing, to authori i in hi i ih ee 

. ing, authorize my wife, Mary/stinate in his unbelief of the charge he brought against hi 
Henessey, to have the command of the book, while I’m| wife being unfounded, resolved to abscond—a ste aes tee 
me down into Kent; that, in case I'd want it, or she’d want|inconvenient to him, on more accounts than bes He wn 
it, you see, plase your honour, but I hope she wouldn't, for|considerably annoyed by petty debts, besides an arrear of five 
she’s a very good girl, your honour; (come forward, Mary,)/quarters of rent due to Miss Wiggins, and that lady received 
— pa ie = s oe a be the doore—my mother-|the following epistle from her barber-ous (forgive us, reader) 
= ; plase to authorize— tena: i ing i sfast : 

Clark. * 1 oid som baleen, * pont canst eathorien.” n - ” fine morning, on descending to breakfast :— 

Daniel, “Oh, I see, Sir; yes, Sir; I authorize you tol ,; el : : , 
command my wife, Mary Henessey, (here she is, sir,) you au-|,_ 1 tke this opertunity of ryten to lett you no hi am a go- 
thorize her to command the book ; that, in case I, or she, its a a merry K. has hi find a menny little things as is hun- 
all the same, and her mother, there’s no knowing what may|?\°"8nt hs os ae ya huthers payin of rent, a | 
happen, but I hope she won't, but put more in; only, as I’m Peo | = vil t nobody but ones lanlor. which is u Miss 
going a Jong way down into Kent.” a — you'll excus the freedom and as I've had resin to \ 

Clerk. «1 fully understand it all, now: be so good as sign rn ea = wand conduc of my wife Mrs. Fidkins it is mi | 
your name here. Can your wife write?” le — to hexplore my fortun in a distant climb.—and I 

Daniel. “She cannot; but, sure, it’s all one. Ill sign cp yey year and k — in my yoothe as a Wollop 
anything in her name, all the same. She's a good girl, plase| |, i wie! “4 as _ , of gets livin and my wife 
your honours, (looking round, complacently,) and I hope she'll) g Sag SI a a ith er and turn me bak on 
be stiddy while I’m gone all the—” a ee aa 

Clerk. (greatly amused.) “ Oh, no doubt she will, Mr. He- 
nessey. You are from Ireland, I think, Sir?” 

Daniel. “I am, Sir, your honour, all the way; I’m a 
County Cork man: iss, indeed. I was bred an’ born at a 
place called Ringaskiddy ; and my wife, here, the same, and 
a good girl she is, and her mother—that’s my mother-in-law, 
Misthress Conner, (that’s her, your honour, behind ;) and, 
now that I’m goin’ down into Kent, all the way—” 

Clerk, “I see, I see; your wife is to take care of your 
money. es right, and proper.” 

Daniel. “ Yes, your honour, that’s it; you’ve guessed it: 
and now, Mary, my heart, vou see, you'll come to these ho- 
nourable gentlemen, in case you should want money, while] seriously sometimes of taking Mrs. Whine’s advice, and open- 
I’m gone so far down into Kent, becase the coach fare’s a| ing a boarding-house, myself, in opposition to this Mrs. Stone- 
phound, and it would not be convanient my coming up out of|croft. You see how her house fills! By advertising, I do not 
Kent, enly, I hope you won't, but put more—” see why we should not succeed as well.” - 


The result, however, | 





“T am Miss 
“ Your well wisher 
“ Perer Fipxins.” 

“It’s a true saying, I’m sure,” eaid Miss Wiggins, as she 
read the above, “ that misfortunes never come single! I de- 
clare 1 know not what is to be done; the whole world seems 
to conspire against us. Here is Fidkins run away now !” 

“ Fidkins run away ! what can you mean, Letty ?” 

“Just what I say; and I have expected, indeed, for some 
time, at least, either that or something like it; you know we 
have had no rent from him for nearly a year and a half. 
Something must be done, that’s very clear. I almost think 


Mrs. Henessey. “Oh! 1 won't take it out at all, sure, I 
ixpict, but put more in.” 


Daniel. * That's a good girl; she’s just a pathern, your 





honours. Well, then, you see that you, Mary Henessey, you 
are to come here, when I’m down in Kent, and these honoura- 
ble gentlemen will command you to authorize them to pay 
the money into your hands; but I hope you won't want it out, 
but be a good girl: and, Misthress Conner, you understand, 
now, that if my wife, Mary Henessey, should require to call 
upon these honourable gentlemen, they are quite agreeable to 
accommodate her with part of this money, or the whole sum, 
if, supposing sickness, and I would not be coming up out 0’ 
Kent.” 

Clerk. “To be sure, to be sure; we should be quite ready. 
Mrs. Henessey fully understands what she has to do. Do 
not let me detain you any longer, Sir.—Good-day, Sir—good 
day.” 

Daniel. “I wish your honours all a | good day, I’m 
sure. You see, I’m going to-morrow, and | hope my wite 
will be a good girl; indeed, | know she will, and her mother 
the same. 

Clerk. “ Al! no doubt. Good-day.” 

The Henessey claims being heard and dismissed, to the no 
small amusement of the assembled audience, J soon succeeded 
in settling the affairs of my protégée ; who returned triumph- 
antly to Brampton, with the pleasing conviction of being the 
happy possessor of three pounds fitteen shillings, in funded 
property. wen 

Short-sighted mortals that we are! Was it likely, nay, 
was it possible, that the event of my having taken the female 
Fidkins to London, could escape the ever-open ears of her 
despicable husband! Coachmen must talk, as well as other} 
folk; it consequently came to pass, that the trip to London, of 
his wife, was the first piece of intelligence communicated to 
the barber, on his return from the friendly excursion before 
mentioned. The truth, and more than the truth, was laid 
open to the knight of the curling-irons. Report, as usual, not 
content with plain facts, had magnified the property of Mrs. 
Fidkins at least tenfold; and her exasperated lord and master 
insisted on what he termed the restitution of a sum, such as 
had never, at any one period of time, come within the domi- 
nion of his terrified wife. ‘The consequences were, as may 
be imagined, far the reverse of beneficial to either of the par- 
ties; and created such a scene of disturbance in the Fidkins’ 
family, that my poor friend was fain to take her departure 
thence, without effecting the service she wished, and quite 








“Dear me, Letty, you astonish me; do you know I never 


once thought of that; well! I do think I should not dislike 
such a thing at all; only, it would be a great care, to have to 
dress for dinner every day, as I understand they do at High- 


hill House?” 
“There, now, just be quiet, and do not expose your folly 


further; I must talk it over with Whine—She has some lit- 


tle property, I believe. If I could induce her now to embark 
in it with us, she might in many ways prove useful. I'll see 
what I can make of her, on the first fivourable opportunity.” 

With such an object in view, an opportunity of course was 
not long in arriving, and the old spinster began to “ feel her 
way,” as she would have said, in sounding the widow. 

“T am almost inclined, do you know, my dear Whine, to 
take your advice respecting the setting up of a boarding- 
house. Our White-house is so admirably calculated for the 
purpose, it is quite a pity it should be standing empty. To 
be sure, there is one great drawback, or, I should say two, in 
my poor helpless sisters; the cne really ill, and the other 
fancying herself so. If I.could meet with some clever part- 
ner, now, to join me, a clever, bustling woman, that would 
assist in looking into things, (such a woman, in short, as your- 
self, Whine,) I almost—” 

“ Dear Letty, nothing would give me greater pleasure: 
my income, you are aware is small, and I should be very glad 
to assist it, by giving every exertion in my power, in return 
for the advantages of board and lodging.” 

“J did not mean precisely that,” replied Letty. “The 
fact is, I must encounter considerable risk in commencing a 
speculation like this; and it would be but fair, to expect an 
equal stake should be put down by my partner.” 

“ That alters the case a good deal, ny friend: I doubt if J 
should be justified in risking my little property in a hazardous 
scheme, which would, if unsuccessful, leave me destitute.” 

“ And I also, my dear Whine.” 

“True, Letty; but that would be no consolation to me. 
To see three of my oldest and dearest friends reduced to po- 
verty with me, could only add to my grief, in feeling that I 
had not the means of assisting their distresses.” ; 

The subtlety of this argument, a little threw out Miss 
Wiggins. Still, she would not too easily be discouraged 5 
and it was not until after repeated efforts to arrive at a more 
satisfactory arrangement, that she consented to receive the 
best offices of Mrs. Whine, in licu of the substantial return 
comprehended under the expressive term, “ bed and board.’ 

Miss Peggy could scarcely believe her senses, on hearing 
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the copartners discussing their various plans and arrange- 
ments. She had, on the first mention of the scheme, consi- 
dered it so alarmingly difficult and unexpected, that it was 
only her sister Letty, she protested, who could summon 
“nerve” to go through all the fatigues to be encountered in 
such an undertaking ; to overcome the, in her opinion, hercu- 
lean labours of managing -servants, receiving company, mar- 
keting, paying and taking all bills; carving, and keeping 
alive conversation at table, not forgetting the very natural 
conclusion to which this last consideration brought her, that 
is to say, the transcendently difficult task of “dressing for 
dinner every day!” 


CHAPTER XIIL 
WHINE AND WIGGINS. 


“ Gemint stars, Sir, only hear to this—if ever I was struck 
into heaps in my life—” 

“ Really, Abraham, I must request you to desist from this 
abrupt manner of breaking in upon my studies—it is ex- 
tremely improper, disrespectful, and unpleasant to me; and, | 
do positively insist—” Dr. Slopall was here cut short in his 
remonstrances. 

“ But upon my word now, Sir, you really will be amazed 
this time—you will, indeed, Sir! Why, do you know, Sir, 
the old ladies is a-going to open a boarding-house in exhibi- 
tion to Mrs. Stonecroft—and—” 

« Nonsense.” 

“ But, Sir, I had it from the best atrocity. Mrs. Brewster, 
Sir, had it from Molly Scrubbett, and she overheard Miss 
Wiggins and Mrs. Whine holding the whole conflagration 
about it, as she was at work in the wash-house; and in the 
White-house, Sir, it’s to be. Molly could not reprehend all 
the congregation, but she made out, that a bed was to be erib- 
bed from one house, and a bed from another, and so on, that 
they might be expired to extenuate as many boarders as they 
could any way deceive ; and Miss Wiggins was heard to bid 
Mrs. Whine not to breathe a syllabus till all was ready, be- 
cause, as she said, it was expederant to keep their pretensions 
as secured as possible, till such time as they should be quite 
repaired to some word or other Molly said she could 
not catch. But, no doubt, Sir, the impression was, till they 
were ready to immense their occupations against Mrs. Stone- 
croft; for it seems, Sir, at least, Mrs. Brewster coagulates, 
and she had it from Molly—(only Molly being no scholar, 
you see, Sir, she may not have reflected the very disact words ;) 
but it seems from what I can make out between the two of 
them, that Miss Wiggins and Mrs. Whine is a setting up with 
the detension of setting Mrs. Stonecroft down—that’s what | 
take to be the marrow of the case, Sir.” 

“ And a very improbable case it is, Abraham; one, at least, 
very unlikely ever to be brought to bear. My friend, Mrs. 
Stonecroft, is too well established to afford the smallest chance 
of her being superseded by such novices as Miss Wiggins 
and Mrs. ine.” 

“ That’s what { says to Mrs. Brewster, Sir; and says I, 
Look what a lot of servants is up at High-hill! why ’twould 
drive Miss Wiggins uncompas only to see what they eat in 
the servants’ hall. Now, is it likely, I says, Miss Wiggins 
should pervade a table fit for quality, that never has nothen 
but a steak or a chop, or may be a scrag of mutton boiled, 
which I knows for a fact, for Lamb, the butcher, told me him- 
self, her bills wasn’t hardly worth the paper they’re wrote 
upon.” 

“Poor creatures! They have no spirit, those Wigginses 
—No, it never would answer, if they were even rash enough 
to venture on such an experiment. By the by, Abraham, you 
did not happen to hear, ftom the servants at High-hill, of any 
probability of the Knightwell’s arrival ?” 

“ Not a word, Sir,—indeed, I asked the question plump, for 
Brewster was a saying to me in the course of constipation : 
says he, ‘I don’t hear disactly,’ he says, ‘ of them titles as was 
talked of,’ he cays, ‘ when Mrs. Stonecroft first came down,’ 
he says. So that set me upon my conjunctions, and I put the 
question point blunt, as the saying is, to the coachman, and 
he told me he knowed nothen; and the rest of them, I believe, 
were extricated only the day before they came down here. 
So it’s incapable they should not circumvent any thing of the 
family—or else it struck me as rather auspicious; and J said 
to Mrs. Brewster, in a jugular way like, by way of seeing if 
she knowed more than myself, you see, Sir, so says I, ‘ Mrs. 
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Brewster,’ I says, * I don’t see much of signs of quality as yet,’ 
I says, ‘up at High-hill,’ I says; ‘and Mrs. Stonecroft, I says, 
‘ rather boastingly told my master how that she comprehended 
her house would be filled with hypocrisy,’ and that Sir, means 
something above gentry, don’t it, Sir i“ P 

“'The aristocracy, you mean, Abraham—that certainly was 
the idea Mrs. Stonecroft gave me; and I own, Abraham, I 
should be glad of a little precise information on this point, if 
it were to be had without appearing inquisitive, or over anx- 
ious—you understand me. I would not have you appear as if 
seeking information for me; but if you could just pick up, in 
an accidental manner, as it were—the fact is, you see, Abra- 
ham, Mrs. Stonecroft’s boarders are in such robust health as 
to be of no service whatever to me. Not an invalid amongst 
them, excepting Mr. Sockins, and he has so long been one, 
that he has found out how toquack himself. The maids, now, 
Abraham—I should think the maids would be the most likely 
subjects for you to attack. Have you opened no little ac- 
quaintance with any of them yet, Abraham ?’ 

“Oh, gemini grigs! Sir, it’s little you knows of the likes 
of them, Sir—why, Sir, they’re quite and quite beyond me. 
And, Sir, you'll scarcely believe it, but they’d be downright 
affronted to be redressed by such a name as maid, they says 
it’s quite out and Jow; there’s only one in the whole house 
that any of the men dares call so much as maid—ay, or call 
her by her name, either; and that’s little Polly Scrabbit, 
(Molly’s daughter,) you knows her, Sir,—she with a crooked 
leg, as was hired just to scour kettles, and fetch coals, and 
wait upon the scullery woman ; the others is all mistresses— 
there’s Mrs. Cook, and Mrs. Upper-house, and Mrs. Under- 
house, that’s how they extinguish them, Sir; and then the 
lady's-maid (what used to be) expects to be impressed as *my 
lady’s own woman.’ Then to see how they dress, Sir! why, 
Sir, it’s enough to testify any honest man only to look at their 
fallals and their finery; there was Mrs. Upper-house, onl 
last Sunday, a coming out of church, dropped her reddingcool, 
and her understrapper—if I’m a living man, Sir, it’s true, she 
picked it up with the handle of her paddysole. My lady’s- 
own-woman never wears nothen but silks; and flourishes 
about with a cambric pocket-handkerchief, embattled all round 
with needlework: and grumbles that there’s ne’er a chappy- 
ran for her to walk out with, ’cause all the men is in livery ; 
and she plain up and told Mrs. Stonecroft, it was contrary to 
pickett to walk with any of the promestics, unless they were 
allowed a suit of plain clothes for the purpose. Oh, Sir, I 
durst no more for to exasperate upon any of them, than | 
durst for to eat my own fingers.” 

“ You mistake me, Abraham, I did not mean that you should 
commit yourself seriously ; but just, for instance, enter into a 
little innocent flirtation—eh, Abraham, you could manage 
that ? 

“T’m sure sir, I'd do any thing like, to serve you, but I'm 
afraid, somehow, I’ve no talons for that sort of work, its tick- 
lish work, Sir; now, do you know, Sir, there was only the 
other day, the Under-house came through the hall with some 
bed-room carpets to shake, and the footman says to her, jeer- 
ing-like, ‘ Ah, Mrs. Under,’ says he, ‘ you shan’t shake car- 
pets,’ says he, ‘ when you’re my wife ;’ and do you know, Sir, 
as true as I stand here, she purtests she'll take the law of 
him, and sue him fora bridge of promise! Think of that, 
Sir. I'll do any thing, to be sure, under your cumspection, 
but if its of that nature, it will be in fear and trembling ; and 
that’s the plain truth, Sir.” 

“ The fact is, Abraham, (and in saying as much to you, I 
hope you will have prudence enough to see it ought to go no 
farther ;) the fact, as you very well know, is, I have fewer pa- 
tients than I could wish.” 

“They keeps so aloof, Sir; if they’d only come within 
ong hot you'd soon make them patient enough, I warrant, 
1e! he! 

“ What I was about to observe, Abraham, is this ; you have 
tolerably well understood, and indeed, I will say, you have 
often very sensibly acted up to, the little directions I have 
found it expedient sometimes to give you, in order to keep up 
a sort of appearance absolutely necessary in the profession. 
You have lived with me, Abraham, throughout the progress 
of my very successful career, and it would be idle to attempt 
to conceal from you, my good lad, that patients somehow or 
—— not pour in upon me, as they at one time did, Abra- 

am. 

“ And you can’t have cured them all, Sir, as one may say 
—can you, Sir?” 

“Hem! In regard to my mode of practice, Abraham, I do 
not consider you exactly qualified to pass any opinion, as to 
what its results may have occasionally been. I was merely 
























pointing out to you, that [ have really looked upon, and treated 
you as a confidential servant; and I wish to impress upon 
your mind, not only the prudence, as far as your own interest 
is concerned, of rendering all assistance in your power to the 
support of my consequence, but of also maintaining a strict 
silence towards the village gossips, in regard to any little 
plan I may employ you in, towards the attainment of so de- 
sirable an end.” 

“Oh, leave me alone, Sir, for that !—hayn’t I circumnavi- 
- the inquisitive busy-bodies before to-day! ‘There's 

rs. Brewster, Sir, if I only goes for the dinner beer, says to 
me, quite cheery like, ‘ Fine day, Mr. Abraham; Doctor’s 
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the course of the morning, afforded ample food for reflection 
during Abraham’s absence. He could scarcely credit the truth 
of the report of Mesdames Whineand Wiggins; and as he could 
not rest quite easily under the uncertain impression he had 
received, he determined to make a friendly call on Mrs. 
Whine—for, truth to say, he dared not again encounter the 
combined bitterness of the three Wigginses. 

Calling for his hat, he sallied forth towards the dwelling of 
the aforesaid lady; and, on being admitted to her presence, 
had the satisfaction of perceiving she was quite alone. 

“ Mrs. Whine, how do you do—how do you do?” it being 
Slopall’s mode of friendly salutation to lay a strong emphasis 








well, | hope? Many patients down to-day, Mr. Abraham? 
‘ All as come, I believe, Mrs. Brewster,’ says I—for I never 
likes to have much deluging with her.” 

“ Quite right; quite right, Abraham. You cannot be too 
cautious in that quarter.” 

“ Ah, Sir, she’s a mere contentity, in caparison with Miss 
Wiggins—the time, you know, Sir, when you was iz there,” 
and Abraham looked with his most knowing of looks: ‘ see 
the catechizing I'd get there, when I'd go up with your com- 
pliments, Sir, and a brace of pigeons, may be—some little 
trifle that way—and I couldn’t, you know, Sir, turn her off 


on the ‘do’ in the repeat, and one he used only when wishing 
to appear really anxious for your welfare. 

“Dr. Slopall! Bless me, what an age it is since you have 
honoured me, by a visit.” 

“ Why it is sc, Mrs. Whine; to me, I assure you, it indeed 
appears so, but the duties of my profession occupy my time so 
entirely, I call no where !* 

“ You forget to except High-hill, Doctor !” 

“ Mere calls of business, my dear madam, I—” 

“ Well! well! I’m not going to pass judgment on you, Dr. 
Slopall. My poor friend, Miss Wiggins, perhaps, might be 





with a short answer, such as might shoot the Brewsters.” 

“Very true, Abraham. I see you have a very just notion 
in some things. Now, I want you to exercise a little address 
for me to-day. There’s an old hare in the larder, that Deeds 
sent me—take it up to High-hill House, with my best com- 
pliments—and you may go in, you know, and rest yourself, or 
wait to see if there’s any answer—it’s a chance but an oppor- 
tunity may turn up, of gaining some information, now that 
you understand what it is I require—ch, Abraham? By the 
by, I wonder what has become of Fidkins, he’s late—just call 
there, and—” 

“ Ah, law, sir, I forgot him, amongst it all—why, do you 
know, Sir, if he ha’nt a runned away—desponded the coun- 
try, as they call it.” 

“ What can you be talking of, Abraham? run away! Fid- 
kins run away !” 

“Sure as death, Sir—and paid no rent, nor nobody—and 
left his wife, Sir, on the parish, or where-not, as a body may 
say. Poor woman, it's a sad thing for her; only, to be sure, 
his absence, as it were, relieves her from his presence ; and, 
by all account, he was one of the most brittanical, overbearin- 
est, husbands as there is, from this to himself. Yes, Sir, he’s 

ne abroad—nothin’ less would accomplish him.” 

« And who is to dress my wig! Abraham?” 

“That's just what I said, Sir. If Mrs. Fidkins had been 
like some women, that’s not far to seek, she might have learned 
the perfection. a do say, Mrs. Brewster knows how to 
‘comb a wig ;’ ay, and powder it, too, when she’s in the mind.” 

“ Positively, | think matters are assuming a very unplea- 
sant aspect. I begin to have some thoughts of the Swan 
River myself. But go, Abraham, to High-hill, at all events; 
and see what you can do in that quarter.” 

“ And the wig, Sir?” ; 

“Mrs. Bennet must just try what hand she can make of it, 
to-day, Abraham. There, now, go, Abraham, there’s a good 
lad; and make haste; that is, not exactly haste, but good 
speed.” 

“My master is at his wit’s end, or thereabouts, I can see 
that,” said Abraham to himself, as he proceeded on his mis- 
sion. “ Well, it’s not for me to say all I guess; but, to my 
mind, it’s almost time his game was up; only, to be sure, 
there’s my place; so, in course, I should do my utmost to ex- 
port him.” . 

He returned, however, without having succeeded in glean- 
ing any satisfactory information. The servants were hurrying 
here and there, to prepare, as they told him, for a large din- 
ner-party, expected that day ; and it was a matter, as Abraham 
declared to his master, “past all condescention, whatever 
could be done with the load of vittles they were making 
ready. I remembered your distructions, sir,” he continued ; 
“and, Mrs. Upper-house happening to be in the hall, I steps 
up to her, and was trying my best to be agreeable, but not a 
word could I get out of her, in the way of civility—but, ‘sir! 
Bays aban she tossed back her head as if I'd been a chim- 
ney-sweeper, and the men all fell a laughing ; and, altogether, 
it quite stagnified me. So I made the best of my way home, 
sir, for I saw *twas no use to fight against the stream, like. 
I'll be bound to say, now, for I could see it in her imperent 
eyes, she would have thought cruke-legged Polly good enough 
for me. Oh, I forgot, sir—Mrs. Stonecroft’s complements, 

hopes you remember you promised to dine there to day. 

The various pieces of intelligence Dr. Slopall had heard in 


less leniently disposed ; however, I leave it between you. A 
man is not to be scolded into any measures—I’m aware of 
~ Doctor—particularly by ladies of a certain age, you 
know.” 

“ By the by, you will be the junior partner in the concern 
with them ?” 

“ What! you have heard of it, then; well, 1 thought myself 
it was quite useless to attempt to maintain the silence Miss 
Wiggins wished—and what, Dr. Slopall, do you think of the 
scheme ?” 

“Tn the first place, my good lady, let me ask if you have 
undertaken to risk much upon the result ?” 

“ T cannot say the risk, on my side, will be equal to that of 
Miss Wiggins; but you know, Dr. Slopall, she can better 
afford to venture on such a speculation than I could. It would 
be a dreadful thing to me, to lose my little income.” 

“Such a result, I apprehend, would be by no means more 
agreeable to your intended partner?” 





“ Why, certainly, there is reason in your observation, Doc- 
tor; still it appears to me—at least—only think, Dr. Slopall, 
what a thing it would be for me to be left destitute ?” 

“ You have provided against the possibility of such an event, 
may I hope?” 

“Indeed, I think my arrangement with Miss Wiggins is 
altogether as satisfactory as I ought to expect. Her circum- 
stances, you know, poor thing! have been in a sad declining 
way this some time past; and, as we are very old friends, it 
is but natural she should incline to let me have a better bar- 
gain than she would make with a mere stranger; and if she 
is to be ruined, it could be no satisfaction to her, pulling me 
down with her. For my part, I think there’s a fate in these 
matters, and she seems so unlucky in her undertakings, that 
I did not like, exactly, to involve my property with her.” 

“JT do not understand, then, what can be the nature of the 
partnership ?” i : 

“ Miss Wiggins, you see, must have a confidential assistant, 
(for those sisters of her’s are mere lumber,) a person who can 
take the management of the house during her occasional ab- 
sence, overlook the servants, and assist in regulating the 
family. Now, it is uncomfortable enough for me to in 
lodgings alone, so I have agreed to devote my time in attend- 
ing to the general interests of the concern.” 

“And without stipulating for any share of the profits? 
Really, Mrs. Whine, this is a very friendly act, | must say, 








does honour to your feelings towards those poor women ; and, 
if I am not impertinent, now, might J ask the sum you are to 
give for your board and lodging !” } ; 

“ Oh, I pay nothing! oh, no—I consider my services a suf- 
ficient equivalent for the trifle of board. In a family, you 
know, one in addition, is no object—” 

“That being the cause, you may feel yourself tolerably 
secure; for, sink or swim, it appears you can lose nothing ; 
and should they = you may float off pretty comfortably, 

aving saved, probably, a year or two’s expenses. 
; “ Exactly whee I Sede Doctor ; and certainly, the 
most comfortable method of settling affairs. 

“To yourself.” _ ; 

. so; to myse mean. : 

mony Wine Lovuen, I understand, is to form the scene 
of the campaign ? It is very large, to be sure ; but, if : ? 
lect rightly, the furniture is in a—I should say, he! he!—in 
a rapid decline ” 
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“ It has, I own, scen some service ; still, by means of patch- and looking old. A conjunction, he would add, not frequently 
ing, and darning, and dipping, (Miss Wiggins is quite at/to be met with, now-a-days. He even went so Ee as to assert 
home, in those expedients,) it may be made to assume a tole-| that he believed it to have been built in the r ign of Queen 
rably decent appearance; and we do not intend to attempt) Anne, before the Rex’s came to the throne of England. For 
carrying things ona scale of magnificence equal to that of your | the last few years, however, the ancient admirer of this old 
friend Mrs. Stonecroft, whose independent income renders pile had been seduced by his daughters to extend his journey 
pecuniary emolument a matter of comparative indifference | to Brighton ; where, as they told him, there was some chance 


to her.” 


of being scen. The White-house had stood empty, for, (to 


Mrs. Whine next proceeded to gather from Slopall some|use Miss Wiggins’ expression,) “It was not every body's 
little insight, as to the ordinary style of dinners produced at|money.” In fact, it was one of those unsatisfactory posses- 
High-hill House ; the result of which, as she declared, after- | sions, coming under the penalty of all the “too’s.” It was too 
wards to her partner, “all but raised the cap off her head, |large for many, too small for some, too dark for most, too 


with sheer astonishment.” 


damp, too dreary, too expensive, and too shabby, for all. 


Miss Wiggins, however, was nothing daunted by this Miss Wiggins saw its faults with a more lenient eye than 


account, chiefly trusting for success, as she said, to the de- 


did most other people ; and she soon brought it into a state, 


cidedly opposite plan she would adopt, to that practised by | pronounced, by herself, “ fit for the reception of any family 


Mrs. Stonecroft. 


Our poor Doctor was once more in a state of vacillation be- t 
tween the opposite factions, unable to decide with any degree | together with \ 


whatever.” 
The next 7! was, to remove thither herself and sisters, 
rs. Whine; and the most objectionable of the 


of certainty as to which it would be most prudent to adhere ;/apartments having been assigned to their especial use, the 
—for, be it confessed to my readers, he despaired not of re-|organization of the household became a subject of the next 
gaining his ground on the Wiggins’ estate, should circum-|!mportance, 


stances induce him to undertake the requisite trouble. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PARTNERSHIP. 


“Tr I could persuade that blundering sister of mine, now to 


Now commenced that painful trial, the struggle between 
parsimony and speculation. 

To hear the wages asked by cooks—their required per- 
quisites—their holidays—an indispensable clause in the 
agreement)—with the demand of a separate bed-room, &c. 
&c., was enough, as Mrs. Whine declared, “to provoke the 
patience of a saint.” The damsels who “ walk in silk at- 
tire,” formerly called housemaids, were not far behind their 
professional companions, in point of exaction. 

Long and warily did the partners weigh, examine, and con- 


keep her room, we might have some chance,” said Miss Wig-|sult about, the numerous candidates for establishment, before 
gins to herself. “I must try and convince her she has not they could arrive at any decision; and chance, after all, more 


nerves for being constantly in company.” 


perhaps than discretion, influenced their election. Selina 


Accordingly, she called a council on the subject, and made| Buggins was engaged in the capacity of cook, and Aurelia 
it quite evident to Miss Peggy, that she never could sustain| Stump in that of spider-brusher in general, to be aided and 


the anxiety of “ oe every day for dinner;” and it was 
resolved, that she shoul 


assisted in household matters, by the unpolished Betty, the 


take up her abode in Miss Sally’s| Wiggins’s former servant, who had hitherto been accustomed 


room. The supposed requisite attendance on the professed | to “ do everything by turns, and nothing well.” 


invalid, would give (Miss Wiggins said)—“ a very respectable 
colour to Peggy’s seclusion.” 
This arrangement relieved the most powerful of the old 


A slight demur arose, in the objections made by the two 
new-comers, to sitting down to meals with a young “ ooman 
as was nothing but a maid of all work ;” which difficulty was 


Jady’s anxieties. Peggy's nervousness, Peggy’s awkward-|arranged by the “ managers,” recollecting that some one must 
ness, and Peggy's malapropos remarks, having haunted her/remain in attendance on the Gate, during the important time 
poor sister like a nightmare, from the moment that their new |of servants’ dinner, &c., and the task devolved on Betty, who 
scheme was decided on. By keeping her in the back-ground, | might be said to suffer rather than to enjoy, the sinecure thus 
she would have a tolerably clear field for mancuvring in;|allotted to her. Few, and far between, were the attacks 


and trusted yet to show Dr. Slopall, he had “ gone further and 
fared worse.” 


upon the White-house bell; and even these, for many days, 
were productive only of disappointment and vexation to the 


It is time, now, to give some description of the capabilities| heads of the firm—proceeding, as they usually did, from those 
of the White-house, tor the purpose to which it was about| merchants in brimstone-tipped missiles, who feel themselves 


being devoted. 


It was the most ancient, as well as the most spacious, of 


Justified in obtruding their wares by house-row. 
Miss Wiggins made it a point to be dressed and seated in 


the Wiggins’ dwellings, and was detached from the others| the drawing-room, by eleven o’clock, where, with open ears 
composing the Mall by a large paved court, to which youjand anxious heart, she listened for each welcome peal. By 


descended by a flight of steps; the said court, flanking the 


the time she had disposed of some cumbrous piece of house- 


front and sides of the building, left the back occupied by a|hold work, under the sofa on which she sat, and assumed her 
tolerably extensive garden, where terraces, yew hedges, and | netting, the door would open, and—* only matches, Ma’am,” 


formal grass-plots, marked the period at which the ground 


give her the trouble of a re-arrangement, to be perhaps dis- 


had been laid out; and in which primitive form (to save the|turbed again for no worthier purpose. Betty's return to the 


expenses of modern improvement) it had been suffered to| kitchen was subject to an attack, first from 


remain. 


t : iss Peggy, who, 
with door ajar, and half a face protruded, failed not to whis- 


The house was of brick, and ay eed: its windows of/|per, “ What is it, Betty ?” 


massive construction, and singularly deficient in that regula- 


rity of either size 6r shape, at the present day considered of 


“ Matches, Miss.” 
And away trudged Betty to the housekeeper’s room, where 


indispensable importance. This was easily accounted for, on|she was assailed by Mrs. Whine, with, “ Well, who is it ?” 


examining the interior of the mansion, where the up-and-down 
nature of the galleries and staircase would form an interesting 


“ Nothing but matches, Ma’am,” was the provoking reply. 
During three weeks, passed in this unsatisfactory manner, 


subject of study, during the three first days of a person’s resi-|the only application in answer to their numerous advertise- 
dence there. Scarcely two of the rooms were upon the same|ments, was from a widower with five small children: the 


level ; on opening a door, you were certain to have to ascend 
or descend a step or two into its apartment. From the prin- 


same appearing to be considerably spoiled, prudence obliged 
the ladies to decline engaging with the parent, very naturally 


cipal gallery or corridor numerous other passages branched off] foreseeing that the children would form a bar to any other 
in a most perplexing and labyrinthian style—altogether occu-| boarders, whom they still hoped might arrive. It would, no 


pying as much space as would, in the hands of a modern 


doubt, have contributed wonderfully to their comfort, had 


architect, have formed a handsome suit of rooms. The chim-|they been aware of the fact, that Mrs. Stonecroft began to 
neys were internally adorned by elaborately carved mantel-|totter on her throne; but this was a circumstance that lady 


pieces, and externally clustered closely together in friendly 


had hitherto contrived to keep within her own breast, and 


groups on the roof; the corners and centre of which roofs|having, by returning no visits, constituted her family the 


were garnished by curiously-shaped urns of stone, various in 
tint and size. This house had been usually let toa certain 
old-fashioned cit, who revelled in the space allowed his limbs 
and eyes, in comparison with his ameuben counting-house in 
Lombard-street. He loved the place, he said, for 


ing old, 


“exclusives,” of Brampton, she gained the advantages of ex- 
ercising her manceuvres, even there, with some degree of 
secrecy. _ Dr. Slopall, however, proved a thorn in her side: 
his greediness for patients rendered him far more inquisitive 
than was either agreeable or convenient to the lady ; and it 
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was only by means of a very lofty tone, she could keep him 
at bay. The Knightwells had been played out; and she. 
found it necessary to silence the tiresome inquiries both of 
the Doctor and Mr. Hunter, on the subject of their return, as| 
also of that of the heiress, Miss Winterton, by boldly an-' 
nouncing, that the Knightwells had decided on going abroad 

for three years, and that the heiress declined returning to! 
her on the plea of her great accession of fortune having ren-| 
pee it proper for her to commence an establishment suitable 

O it. 

“You seem to take the intelligence very coolly, Mrs. 
Stonecroft,” observed Mr. Spritely. 

“Perhaps that may be accounted for by a letter I have this 
morning received from the agents of my West Indian property | 
giving me the pleasing information that I may very soon ex-| 
pect remittances from thence, to be nearly treble the amount | 
I have hitherto received. With the funded property, I al-' 
ready enjoy, this is a matter, certainly, of no material import- 
ance ; still, we never, I believe, turn our back upon money, 
when offered, or think it superfluous. Ey, Doctor, what say 
you? 

Slopall cogitated on the question—he gave, at the moment, 
no decided answer; but the result of his deliberation was, a'| 
request for a private interview with Mrs. Stonecroft, in 
which he attempted to convince her how requisite it was, 
more especially in West Indian concerns, that she should 
have some male friend in whom to confide. 

The lady professed entire confidence in her agents; and| 
the Doctor recommenced his argument with more vigour, ar- 
riving at last at the startling conclusion, that no lady pos- 
sessed of the fortune enjoyed by Mrs. Stonecroft, ought, in 
common prudence, to remain single—open to the schemes of| 
every rascally fortune hunter, &c. &c.—in fine, the regard | 
and interest which he had felt, gradually increasing from the 
first moment of their acquaintance, could no longer be re- 
pressed, and he declared himself (though not perhaps in those | 
words) ready and anxious to take possession of herself and all 
her worldly goods. 

The lady required time “to consider on so important a 

















the servants as is up yonder; ordering pounds of ‘this, and 
pounds of that, without even so much as a check-book, or 
going to their mistress, or anything what’s regular—and Ido 
say, it have a very suspicuous appearance, when a lady takes 
no notice what stores her servants order in—and I don’t like 
the looks on it at all, Miss Wiggins. Why, there’s your bills, 
mem, as I says to Cinnamon—‘ if they’re small, still we do 
get the money, one time or another ; and people in business, 
we knows, can’t always command it,—we knows that by our- 
selves, Miss Wiggins.” 

The lady thus addressed, although she had no aversion 
whatever to dealing in houses, was greatly shocked at being 
considered or addressed, as in the present instance, on terms 
of equality and fellow-feeling with her neighbouring traders; 
she therefore hastened out of the shop—satisfied at least on 
one point—that both Cinnamon and his wife were far from 
comfortable on the subject of their new customer. 

As she trudged along Love-iane, she encountered Mrs, 
Duds, whom she would have passed without noticing, from 
recollection of the delinquent’s late conduct in refusing her 
services in the usual line. But, dropping a penitential cour- 
tesy, the heroine of the washing-tub “ hoped no offence—Miss 
Wiggins had always been very kind to her, certainly, and 
she was quite sorry for what had happened—hoped Miss 
Wiggins would look over it, and again employ her.” 

“ Ah, I suppose, Mrs. Duds, now you fancy I shall have 
a larger family, you will be coming to court me, as you did 
Mrs. Stonecroft. I heard of it—just at the time, too, when 
you were too busy, forsooth, to work for me. Surely you can 
care nothing for my favour, when you have such a house as 
that to employ you.” 

“Tam sorry, Ma’am, I’m sure, you should have taken of- 
fence; indeed, I know I did a very wrong thing then—but I 
was over-persuaded by them as didn’t wish me well, may be 
—or I never should have thought to do such a thing to you, 
Miss Wiggins, that was always my friend, as I say :—to be 
sure, the work up at High-hill did seem quite a little fortune, 
as it were, to me—never axed prices nor nothing, but then, if 


lone don’t get paid, what use is it!—and a poor woman, like 


proposition ; inwardly resolving to defer giving an answer,|me, must have her money, or how can she get on?” 


either way, until guided by future circumstances. 


The} 
tradespeople were beginning (not to attend with less alacrity,| you seem all to be in the same story. 


“Oh, ho—then you are not paid either? Upon my word, 
I only hope it may 


but,) to hint that they were “making up their books,” and|bring you to your senses; and, when you are tired of work- 


had drawn out Mrs. Stonecroft’s account, ready for inspec- 
tion ; and some of them looked rather grave, on receiving the 
general reply, that “ Mrs. Stonecroft disliked paying trifling 
bills, but would settle all demands at Christmas.” To many 
of the petty traders of Kingsmead and Brampton, this decision 
was far from agreeable ; to all, it bore, at the least, a doubtful 
aspect: but they had eagerly grasped at the custom of the 
new-comer, without presuming to stipulate for other condi- 
tions, consequently were without redress. On hinting, in the 
servants’ hall, “a pressing payment, to be made on a 
certain day, would render a settlement of their account parti- 
cularly convenient at that moment,” they were advised, if 
they valued Mrs. Stonecroft’s patronage, not to encounter the 
certainty of offending her, by any request of the kind, she 
having less heard frequently to declare, that she would im- 
mediately dismiss any tradesman who should commit such an 
impertinence. Supplies were required in profusion; and 
thus circumstanced, they became each week less able to ex- 
tricate themselves from the embarrassment, since their only 
chance of success appeared in remaining obsequious until the 
wished-for period of Christmas should entitle them to come 
forward more pressingly. 

“TI hope you get your money from High-hill House, Mr. 
Cinnamon,” said Miss Wiggins. Now, Miss Wiggins hoped 
no such thing—but she did wish, and that earnestly, to hear 
the grocer complain of the reverse being the case. Remem- 
bering a rebuke he had received from her on a former occa- 
sion, Cmnamon did not, altogether, feel that his auditor 
would prove quite so friendly a confidant as he could wish, he 
therefore contented himself by stating what was given out. 

“ Yes, yes—so I hear—you are all in the same story. I 


\ing for nothing, I suppose you will all be glad to come back 


|to me.” 

“T shall, for one, Ma’am, indeed; for, as I was a saying to 
Mrs. Brewster, no longer ago than last night; says I, ‘it’s a 
hard case on a poor woman,-like me; and Miss Wiggins,’ I 
says, ‘if she does screw me up, still there is her little bit of 
money, sooner or later,’ I says.” 

“It would appear quite as respectful and proper, in yourself 
and Mrs. Brewster, to abstain from making so free with my 
name, or my concerns. I am sorry, Mrs. Duds, with your 
large family, you can find no better employment than in dis- 
cussing my family-affairs in your gossiping visits.” 

“I defy any one tosay, Mem, I ever spoke again you or Miss 
Peggy, or Miss Sally, though J have been by, when Mrs. Brew- 
ster, to be sure, has been a laying out finely about your house- 
keeping, and all that; but I just let her run on, because, you 
know, Miss, she aint sober, most times, when see sets her 
tongue going.” ? 

* All [have to say to you, Mrs. Duds, is this—when you 
thought proper to decline my work, you lost all chance of 
future employment in my house. _I send my linen now to be 
washed in London, as being the only place where honesty and 
industry are certain of being found. I wish you good morning, 
Mrs. Duds.” ; 

With this addition to her budget, the spinster arrived at 
home in tolerably good humour. Mrs. Whine had employed 
the two hours of her absence, by sitting in state in the draw- 
ing-rcom, without having experienced even the excitement to 
be derived from a match merchant. Miss Wiggins’s return, 
therefore, together with the intelligence she brought, served 
to ameliorate, in some degree, the ennui proceeding from the 





am only thinking how wise you and the rest of the shop-|solitary stateliness in which the two tedious hours had been 
keepers hereabouts will look, supposing your expectations | passed. 


should not be realized when Christmas comes. 


“JI wonder if Dr. Slopall has any idea how matters are 


“That's what I says to Cinnamon,” obtruded Mrs. Cinna-|likely to end at the High-house?” said Miss Wiggins. 


mon, emerging from the recess, styled parlour, behind the} “Yo 
shop—* I'm » Be Cinnamon knows I’ve said little else but| his visits there are even more frequent than ever. 


that, since ever the first month the bills went in.” 
“ You know nothing about it, my dear.” 


I understand 
Mrs. Ben- 
nett was here, while you were out, (she came to borrow a pre- 
serving pan ;) so, I just asked her how her master was? and, 


«You may depend on it, no, my dear Letty. 


“ But I do know about it, Mr. Cinnamon, and the whole pa-}from what I could gather, notwithstanding she was very cau- 


rish wil] know about it, or I’m mistaken. 


ived in| ti i z id let fall, I cansee 
Haven’t I lived in| tious, I saw that, but, still, from what she did ’ e 
the first of families—and never see such random work among |she believes there is something more than usual on the carpet. 
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“ Of what nature, do you suppose ?” 


“Tam speaking to a sensible woman, my dear friend, I 
therefore do not fear to wound a mind of the strength of yours, 
by replying—marriage. Yes, marriage, I fully believe, to be 


CHAPTER XV. 


LOVE LANE. 


the Doctor's present pursuit. Bennet is tied down to secrecy, As Dr. Slopall seated himself by his evening fire, deter- 
I could see that: and what do you think, my dear, she asked |mined to enjoy a long, and, as he expected, an uninterrupted 
me for, but a receipt for iceing of cake! What, said I, are|course of reflection on the past events, and in the considera- 
you going to make bride-cake, Mrs. Bennet? ‘Oh, no, Ma’am)|tion of the future ; which the fates seemed agreed should ter- 
— it’s for a friend of mine; and I hope you'll not let master|minate in marriage—that fearful, hazardous, and irretrievable 
know I asked for it here.’ Now, I think this is tolerably|step, so often contemplated, and as often abandoned by him— 


plain; eh, Letty?” 


the door was opened by Abraham, who, if less in haste than 


“I only hope it may prove as you suspect, Whine: and, in/usual, appeared in a state of the greatest trepidation. His 
that case, I flatter myself I shall be amply revenged on the|eyes were opened to their fullest powers, his cheeks of an 


old hypocrite, or I’m wondrously mistaken.” 





ashy paleness, to be likened only by the tint of his extended 


“ Well, to be sure; such a fury, as I put Miss Wiggins|lips. He approached his master on tip-toe, and, in {rembling 
into!” exclaimed Mrs. Duds, on placing her pitcher on the|eagerness, gasped out, “ Sir, if you please, I wished to speak to 


flat board surmounting the bar door of the Full Moon, a station 
it had been long used, at eventide, to occupy for “ fulfilment. 


” 


you, very particular: oh, dear! I beg pardon, Sir—I’m so 
flurried—but if you please, Sir, what I wished to ask, was, do 


“ Oh, Mrs. Brewster, I only wish you could have seen the old| you recollect, Sir, when I first came to excavate your situa- 
hag; and flounced she did, as if I wanted her work again! | tion, that I told you my name was Job—Job Smith, Sir, you 


bat I soon let her know to the contrary.” 


know ?” 


“No! did you give it her well, Duds? that’s right—an old} “ Yes, yes, perfectly well—what of it 1” 


screw ; so she is.” 


“And how you, Sir, projected to Job, cause you said the 


“ Ah, I told her as much: says she, ‘ Mrs. Duds, I'm sorry | villagers would call me the Doctor's jobbing man.” 
for what's tuk place,’ says she, ‘ for I sends my linen to town,| “ Well—yes, perhaps I might, what then!” 


and it’s sadly muddled,’ says she: and says I, ‘ there’s plent 


y| “Only this, Sir, if you'll please to devouch the same ina 


more in the place,’ says I, ‘besides me,’ 1 says; ‘and it/court of justice.” ; é 
wouldn’t suit me,’ I says, ‘ to be screwed down,’ I says, ‘like| “ What are you talking of, Abraham—what does all this 
I used to be by you and“Miss Sally,’ I says. So I goes away, |signify ?” 


and there leaves her, in the biggest passion ever you see.” 


“Tt just signalizes this much, Sir—if you'll only come for- 


“Serve her right, too; never was such a born neegar as| ward before the magumstrates, and stake the fact, you may 
she is; why, do you know, she only allows a pint and a half|expedite me from a most dangerous predication, into which I 


of beer a day to they three servants; cook says she can’t stop, | have | 
nor won't; there’s no perquisites, nor no fat nor nothin’: a|Sir, in regard of the fluctuation up at I 


have been adduced, and all through os . Feme! aes. 
igh-hill, with the 


scrag of mutton, and three turnips for the four of ’em in the |maids—whew !” cried Abraham, as he wiped his face, now 
rlour to dine off, and a pound of liver for the kitchen. But,|streaming in proportion as he warmed with his subject. 


aws, I suppose they’re as poor as Jacobus.” 


“ Tell me at once, what has happened to you, Abraham— 


“That you may depend they are, and as mean, too; why,|and why I see you in this agitated state.” 
I'll assure you, Mrs. Brewster, and it’s a fact, if I stand here; “It’s enough to cogitate any man, and that you'll say, Sir, 
alive, when I'd used to wash for the three of ’em, the fort-| when you hears all; but so long as you so far stand my friend, 
night’s bill, may be, wouldn’t come to more than two and|Sir, as to take an afterdavid my name’s Job, I believe I shall 
sevenpence; so, I leave you to judge, and, then, such ajcircumference the scheming villains—Oh !” 
wrangling for the odd penny—Oh, she'd skin a flint. Do you} “ But what is it all about, I once more ask you?” 


think she drinks, Mrs. Brewster ?” 


“ Something about a child, I’m partly conflagrant of that, 


“ Not she; she's too stingy for that ; and that makes her so|Sir—Oh, these women, Sir—I told you what a set of amala- 
hard upon every body else; why, if a body believed Miss|kites was up at Mrs. Stonecroft’s—well, sir, they makes no 
Wiggins, there ain’t a sober person in the parish. I’ve heard|more ado, but is agoing to make a father of me, whether or 
how she used to grumble to Betty, that you used to singe her|\no, Sir. Oh, such a diabolitical consternation as they’ve con- 
caps; and how "twas no wonder, for you was drunk half your|jugated against poor me, that’s as innocent as a baby, and in- 
time; and, as I says to Betty, ‘ how is it likely, a hard-working |nocenter. However, thanks to good luck, and Job, and all 
woman like that, with such a family, could get it to drink? |that, I have detained a proposure of their heathenish plots, 
and it’s a shameful thing, I do say, a person can’t come inhere|and, with your help, Sir, I hope yet to circumspect their ad- 
for a pint of beer, but they gets the name of drunkards directly, | vices.” 


80 it is.” 


“ Oh, as for that, I don’t valy her ill-word not a pin’s point;|been drinking, my good lad?” 


“]T wish I could find out what ails you MiUraham—bave you 


for only this morning, when I met her, she began to talk quite| “ Yes—he, he! with my ears, as a body may say—and 
sociable like at first, and, asking me about this and that, and|i’fackins, but I’ve drunk a dose enough to sober a man, Tot him 
at last she brought up your name, and the worst word in her|be never so extosticated. But I'll tell you, Sir, from begin- 
mouth wasn’t too bad for you, you may believe that. And|ning to end.” 

says I, ‘Mrs. Brewster’s a good friend to me,’ I says, ‘for| “The end is what I am most anxious to arrive at, Abraham 


whenever she haves any body a staying in her house,’ I says, 
‘she always gives me their washing, and behaves very gen- 
teel; and I’ve known her from this high,’ I says, ‘and never 


known no ill,’ I says.” 


—I suppose, however, I must take it in your own way, and 
call patience to my aid.” 

“ And they doesn’t always come when you does call them 
—do they, Sir, now-a-days !—but, Sir, I’ll tell how this filem- 


“* Why,’ says she, ‘ perhaps you'll say she don’t get drunk|ma was brought upon me. You know, Sir, you repressed 


every day of her life!” 


“*Yes,’ says I, ‘I will say it, and I can say it,’ I says ; ‘and 


your wish, that I should try my hand at a trifle of coorting 
like, in a superfictious manner, up at High-hill, Sir—So, as 


them as says any other,’ I says, ‘they may be drunkards, or|I told you, Sir, the first ditempt I made, was rather a botch. 


not,’ I says ; ‘but at any rate,’ says I, ‘ they’re liars,’ I says, 


Mrs. Under-house, you know, Sir, I elated, how scornful like 


just so. So then, she was in a bigger passion than ever, and|she took my first distresses.” 


off she went—law, is this a true half-pint, Mrs. Brewster, it 


looks short, don’t it ?” 


“The froths settled while we are talking, 1 dare say ; but 


it’s full measure, I’m sure of that.” 


“TI don’t believe that,” muttered Mrs. Duds, as she de-|and once or twice that I tuk 


parted ; and, 


“ Only look at Mother Duds—she’s had enough already, I 
think, for she quite staggers, I declare,” observed Mrs. Brew-| answer. 


ster to her husband. 


“T recollect—did you renew the attack upon her then, after 
that rebuff ?”’ 
“ Ah, then, I did, Sir—more pity—that is, I didn’t—but she 
somehow, when I went up the next day, seemed civiler like— 
up a note (a sham note you 
know, Sir, what you’d intendicted, before you went out, with 
orders to follow you,) and I’d wait in the hall, to see for an 
Well, Sir—heigho! this Buzzlebub in petticoats, 
she’d come through and through, with her Mr. Abraham, this, 
and Mr. Abraham, that; oh, gemini—little did I respect her 
base and wicked instigations. But I was on my guard too, 
for all her flumdudgery, for I’d no mind, you know, Sir, to be 
downright nabbed as it were. At the same time, remember- 
ing your destructions, I certainly did not desist the young 
woman's civility, thinking to pick her brains like, in a quiet 
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way of flustring (don’t you call it, Sir? without admitting |still stronger grasp, and a considerable shake o 


myselt, but, i’faith, she’s a mind to pick my brains, and my 
pocket too, as you shall hear, Sir. y 
Sir, you bid me go up to High-hill with a note; so, while | 


ofthe shoulder, 
caused the sufferer to open his eyes, when he found himself 


After dinner you know,| in the clutches of Mrs. Bennett. 


“ Why, Abraham !—Abraham, I say, here’s a pretty time 


waited a bit, I says to the coachman, says IJ, ‘ it’sa fine night,’|of day for you to be snoozing in bed; there’s not a knife 


I says, ¢ yes,’ says he—” E 


cleaned; your master’s shoes unbrushed; the surgery not 


“ Abraham, I really cannot listen to you any longer, unless| dusted out nor nothin’ done; and two men at the gate, saying 


you will curtail your story.” 

“ Well, sir, I'll retail it as much as possible; but if you 
don’t hear all the circumventions, you'll never reprehend how 
{am to titivate myself out of this job. So we said, it was a 
fine night, and, says he, ‘ just fit for lovers,’ he says, ‘ to walk 
out in,’ he says; ‘and Mrs. Underhouse and James,’ he says, 
has gone for a stroll ;’ well, sir—what expressed me I can’t 


they must see you instantly, on most important business.” 

“Oh, laws! oh, dear, Mrs. Bennett, whatever shall I do? 
how can I ever get over it ?” 

“ That’s what I want to know, and told them so; we’ve no 
second man, as I observed, to do his work; and it’s what he 
can’t be spared, nor can’t possibly be expected, till his morn- 
|ing work is done; and then, to be sure, if master chooses to 





tell ; but, coming home, I must needs cut through the turnip-| let him go a galavanting, it’s no business of mine.” 


field above Love-lane, you know the spot, sir ?” 


“ Galavanting! Mrs. Bennett, it’s little you inspect—and 


“TI do, I do,” angrily and hastly replied the Doctor; “ for! what did they say? Oh, gemini, I’m so hot !” 


goodness sake proceed, if you really have any thing to relate.” 
“TI have, sir,a deal: well, when I comes me up to the| master, or no master.’ 


“Said ‘you must go with them, at once, shoes or no shoes; 
You know best, Abraham, what you 


edge, just beside the lane, I hears something like two people| have been about, to bring such gentry to our gate—but they 


a whispering; and a scrouging close in under the bank, so I 


|\look to me, for all the world, like Bow street runners. How- 


scorns anywhere to protrude my company, where it might be| ever, get up quickly—what are you shivering at?” 


considered one too many, and thinks I, I'll just keep still un- 
der the shadow of this tree ; it’s some pair of doves, may be, a 


“Tm so cold. Oh dear, Mrs. Bennett.” 
“ Dear me no dears, but dress yourself, I tell you, and go 


settling the day, or some trifle of that sort, it can’t argufy|down to answer for yourself, with your ‘so hot’ and ‘ so cold;’ 
much, whether [ am a witless of their consternation, or no;| while I attend your master, and hear what he will say on the 


so I squose me up close to the hedge, and the first word I 


subject.” 








hears, you may believe me or not, sir, was my own name—| ‘The housekeeper departed, and with trembling hands poor 
That is not my own name, either, but the name I goes by ;| Abraham proceeded to assume his scattered garments, and 
and, if I’m a living here, Sir, it was that haridan of Babylion,| produce himself, at the requisition of the pair of particu- 
as made use of it, and intends the same with me; but my ex-| larly ill-looking persons, who awaited his coming with signs 
portation, I hope, will be deep enough to circumnavigate her|of some impatience. 
plan: and says she, ‘ yes,’ says she, ‘ Abraham will do, as well]! “Come, young chap—you’re wanted up at Squire Morti- 
as another, for what I know ; but,’ she says, ‘ mind you, James,’|mer’s. Why, you look scared !—didn’t expect us so early, 
(the footman you see, sir, it was with her,) ‘ mind you, James,’ | may be, eh ?” 
says she, £ if | have him up before the bench, and he offers to} Abraham was dumb. So disturbed had been his slumbers, 
compermise, by marrying me; I shall take him,’ she says, ‘for|so confused his waking moments, that he did not retain the 
all what's past, without I'd your promise down in black and| presence of mind which would have dictated the question, 
white,’ she says: (laws, Sir, you might have pitched me down|** Who is it you want?” He was speechless, confounded, 
with a leaf,) and, says he, ‘no,’ says he, ‘ you wouldn’t do nojand horrified. Thus it happened—as Abraham, he had, by 
such a thing,’ he says; ‘for you know,’ he says, ‘1’ll have you| Mrs. Bennett, been summoned, and as Abraham accordingly 
at long and last,’ he says; ‘ only it would be pitticular incon-| he went. 
venirent just now ; but,’ says he, ¢‘ what’s this fellow’ssurname,’| “ A shy bird this, I’m thinking,” whispered one of his con- 
says he, * for its no use going up, without a proper holt of the| ductors, winking to the other. 
hawbuck,’ he says; (if I’d a holt of you, my fine chap, thought} “I’m doubtful—it’s either that, or he’s up to the trick—I’m 
I, I'd see it should be a proper one too,) but you shall hear, | always doubtful of your close-mouthed ones.” 
Sir, how they exceeded to lay their villany out tome. ‘His| ‘How stand your pockets, young fellow? this will be an 
name’s Smith,’ says she; ‘1 knows that, for | offered to mark| expensive lark, it strikes me.” 
a hankitcher for him, on purpose to find out,’ (the jade, she! “ Will it!” said Abraham, who now was beginning to re- 
did, sure enough no Jater ago than last Friday,) ‘ well, then,’|cover his faculties, and by the recollection of all that had 
says he, ‘ we’re all right! only you put a good face on it,’|passed on the evening previous, was fortunately impressed 
says he, ‘and I shall love you all the better,’ he says. with a feeling of caution towards his companions, who, as he 
“ Well, sir, upon this it was agreed betwixt the two, that| easily perceived, were attempting to sift him. 
she should go up to Squire Mortimer, in the morning, for to} “* Will it—humph, mighty chary of your chat, young fel- 
give him the intimation to sarve a warrant upon me; and 1} low—we shall see what Squire Mortimer will get out of you.” 
warrant me he does it, too, pretty nimble, for you know, sir,| “ Sha!! you!” echoed the prisoner. 
he’s always as hard as flints with gentlemen’s sarvents.” “Shall you,’ and ¢ will you’—T'll tell you what it is, young 
“It's a most rascally business, in truth, Abraham ; however,|man; you, may be, would have lost nothing by something of 
I trust the mistake of name, and my countenance, may bring|a freer touch of the tongue—but take it your own way, it’s 
you through ; and, of course, I shall exert all my intluence,| no odds to us, we only meant a little friendly civility : but I 
particularly since you assure me the danger has been encoun-|dare say, you are as well satisfied without it. No doubt, you 
tered owing to your zeal in my cause, and nothing farther.| know what business you are upon, and have your story all 
You are certain of that, eh! Abraham?” cut and dry.” 
“ Of that I can take my Bible-oath, sir; and, indeed she’s} _“ You'll see,” retorted Abraham, “ when we come to Mr. 
not the sort of a sweetheart for me, nor never was; she’s too} Mortimer.” : ; 
full of her jiers, and her congugallity, for me.” The men now maintained a sullen silence, making no far- 
“ Well, well! go to bed, Abraham, and think no more of|ther attempt at conversation, even with each other ; and on 
the matter till to-morrow.” larriving at the mansion of the magistrate, the trio were ad- 
Abraham went to bed as his master advised; but, to drown) mitted up a back staircase into a small closet-like apartment 
thought, was a matter not so easy of accomplishment. He} adjoining the justice-room ; where they were destined to wait 
turned, and he twisted, he tried to sleep, and he tried to re-|the appearance of the fair accuser who was to confront the 
main awake; he could do neither; the uncomfortable state, | prisoner. 
between both, was one he could not extricate himself from.} Some twenty minutes having escaped in this chamber of 
Awake, Squire Mortimer and a pair of bailiffs were present] suspense, Dr. Slopall had gained time to follow to the rescue, 




















to his imagination; the vision, on his falling into a doze, re-| Mrs. Bennett having given him information of the state of | 


solved itself into a perspective view of Brampton church, the|atluirs. He arrived at the grand entrance at the very mo- 


magistrate having assumed the canonical robes, and the two| ment when the prisoner (to which name poor Abraham quailed | 


attendant bailiffs being transformed into the clerk, and that/as he answered) was ushered into the awful hall of pas 
necessary appendage, the bride’s father; a cold perspiration where, on one side was seated the aa . Li : 
bedewed his whole frame as the scene became depicted in 4 ” — -_ peer pecan Be oth e door by whic 
more forcible horrors, on the Bride (whose face he could not} Abraham entered, stood the accusing angel. 3 
see,) seizing him by the arm, in an bm todrag him to the} Her attire was of that silk, ealléd by mercers sree. 
altar. Gros-de-Naples; in colour and form it precisely accor 
“T won't! I tell you I won't,” shouted Abraham, endeavour-| with the fashion of the day. A satin bonnet of many 





ing to shake himseif free from the grasp of his persecutor. A|colours, and profusely trimmed, adorned her head; a black 
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lace veil defending from which, concealed that part of the]somewhere; whether proceeding from over-education, or 
face where her blushes might naturally have been expected | from under-care, is difficult to determine. 


to appear. 


On taking their respective places, Mr. Mortimer, address-| Formerly, they were stupid and ignorant. 
ing the female in a low voice, and directing his eyes towards 


Servants, from time immemorial, have been complained of. 
Education became 
fashionable, but appears, in some measure, to have fallen short 


Abraham, asked her, “Is this the young beau you expected |of the expectation of the philanthropists. ‘They have suc- 


to be brought here to meet you!” 


“That's the young man, sir—your worship, that I came to 





swear 


“Stay, stay—that’s sufficient at present—we are not come 


to the swearing yet.” 


“Abraham Smith’—he proceeded, in an audible tone— 
“ Abraham Smith, come forward.” Abraham stirred not, but, 
turning his eyes towards the door, as if in expectation of 
some person’s entrance, he awaited the third summons from 
the magistrate; when, taking his eyes from the door, and 
causing them to perform a tour of the room, he with tolerable | 
calmness said, “* He don’t appear to be forthcoming, please 


your worship.” 


“ How is this? Let the woman be sworn. Now child— 
there, sit down—give her the book—Yes, I see—Abraham 


Smith, you say, young woman, I think—” 


“Yes, your worship—l’ve taken my oath, and he can’ 


deny it.” 


“ Abraham Smith,” once more vociferated Mr. Mortimer— 
“ Pray, young man, how long do you intend amusing us with 


ceeded in making very accomplished readers, and writers, 
and poets, from that class born to the duties of menial oceupa- 
tion, and are now angry, and even blindly surprised, that 
Betty occupies her time in “communicating her inmost 
thoughts” to some dear friend, who is required to reply imme- 
diately to a tissue of sentimental nonsense, written, as she 
assures her correspondent, ‘when all but herself and the 
moon have sunk to repose.” One of the heavy charges now 
brought against this suffering race, is, that-the twopenny 
|postman is never from the door, in consequence of their uni- 
| versal literature ; and its abbreviation of “ litter” throughout 
the house may be easily accounted for by these means. A 
person cannot work and play at the same time. Besides, as 
Mrs. Modish says, “ It’s excessively unpleasant to hear those 
well-known rat-tats at the door—who knows but that we are 
supposed to be receiving letters by so vulgar a conveyance. 
t)k declare, I was perfectly shocked the other day. The 

Duchess of Listless was here when one of these undeniable 
raps was heard. *Ah! she exclaimed, ‘there’s the post— 
how charmed you must be; one is always glad to have }etters 











this farce! When do you propose to favour us by answering | trom abroad ; by the by, though, it is too late in the day for 


to your name ?” 


“* As soon as ever your Worship likes to call me,” replied | ped 
Abraham, rousing up all his courage to the test—* for I’m/take. 


wanted at home, and can’t well be spared.” 


“ Come, come, Sir, effrontery will not pass for innocence 


here. You are Abraham Smith, | believe?” 


“No, your worship—Job, my name is; there is one Abra- 
ham Smith, at Kingsmead, and there’s two down where I 
come from—it’s a common name, is Smith, and a brother of 
mine was christened Abraham, ’cause father said there should 
always be three of a sort in a village. There’s no Smiths at 
Brampton, but that argufies nothing, your worship—it’s a 


great name al! through the county, besides.” 
“ And you swear your name is not Abraham Smith ?” 


At this moment Dr. Slopall entered, and, having some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the puzzled magistrate, he requested 
a few minutes’ conversation aside—in which he apparently 
succeeded in throwing a more satisfactory light on the mat- 


anything but the twopenny.’ I thought I should have drop- 
» my dear, and muttered something about its being a mis- 
” 


“And I am sure,” chimed in Lady Doteonall, “no one 
knows what I suffer, by the same grievance, with my very 
numerous family, scattered too, as its members are, over all 
parts of the globe. My sister, in Spain, you know, is in deli- 
cate health. My poor father, a great age, you know, he is,— 
one never feels secure—at his place in Gloucestershire. My 
eldest son at Oxford ; two others at Eton—(and those boating 
parties keep me in perpetual hot water,) to say nothing of 
three nephews in India, who may be all or any of them dead, 
or promoted ; it makes me quite nervous to hear the postman 
in the neighbourhood; and when he comes to one’s very 
door, it really is something I cannot describe, what I suffer. 
My people have orders to announce to me the result imme- 
diately ; and I do assure you, that ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred, the disturbance arises in the literary propensities of the 


ter. For, returning to the table, Mr. Mortimer once more|servants.” 


induced the young woman to protest her first accused and 
pretended lover to be the whole and sole object of the infor- 
mation laid against him. Upon which, addressing the pri- 
soner, he said, “ Young man, you are perhaps furnished with 


a certificate, proving the fact of 


beg that you will produce it, onl thereby matters may be cut 


very short.” 


* Master has a paper,” replied Abraham, “that was sent 
up from my parish, when | was drawed for the militia, if he 


has not designed it to the flames.” 


“ Here is the certificate, Mr. Mortimer; I hope it will be 
quite sufficient to prove to you, that my servant is not the 
person specified in the indictment. This name you see here, 


is Job Smith, of Upperton, in the parish of—” 


“ No more, my dear Sir—no more whatever, is necessary. 
It is quite clear, young woman, you must be mistaken, either 
in the name or in the person of him you accuse. Now, as 
you persist in swearing positively to the name, which, on evi-| the dairymaid. 
dence, it appears differs from the person—it is quite certain, 
the prisoner, Job Smith, is innocent of the charge brought 
against him. Job Smith, you are discharged—you may re- 


ture.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE STEAMA-MECHANICO SERVITORS. 


Is there any one, gentle reader, whose painful duty it has 
not been, during many a weary morning visit, to listen to the 
history of the various crimes and misdemeanours committed 
by servants, under the dominion of all the varieties of notable 
or of careless housekeepers! There can be no person who 
has, at at all times, escaped such infliction, and the familiarity 
of the subject goes far to prove that there must be a fault 


“ Then as for needle-work,” cries Mrs. Mendall, “one ne- 
ver gets a stitch done. ‘They don’t even find time to mend 
their own stockings. I cannot think how it is, for my part.” 

I have heard it suggested as a probable cause of the pre- 


our real name—and, if so, I}sent degeneracy of servants, the difference to be observed in 
the matrons of the present day from those of former ages. ' 


Then, a lady took her station in the hall surrounded by her 
maids, whose household affairs she had previously inspected ; 
and an early dinner secured a long portion of the afternoon 
and evening to be employed by the assembled damsels in the 
different tasks of white-seam, spinning, &c. under the eye and 
guidance of a sober-minded mistress, who drove not in parks, 
neither spent her nights at the opera; but found sufficient 
relaxation in sharing with her children the healthful exercise 
of walking in her own domain, or of presiding over the even- 
ing amusement of a homely country-dance, joined in by the 
entire family, from the Master of the house Sun to Cicely, 


Nor were the pursuits of the female nobility of former ages, 
entirely useless, although they might not embrace the mere 
superintendance of every-day occurrences. Do we not fre- 
quently see in ancient mansions, and baronial edifices, the 
produce of their long and patient industry, displayed in labo- 
rious, and often graceful pieces of embroidery; evidences 
which ought to rouse the blushes of simpering misses, who 
“wonder how people of rank could ever find t'me and pz- 
tience for such monotonous employments ;” and do not re- 
flect, or have never been told, that in such occupations they 
were assisted by numerous young females, looking up to them 
for employment and support ; who enjoyed the double advan- 
tage thus, of gaining habits of industry, while they were 
effectually preserved from witnessing, or being exposed to, 
the occasional depravity of the male servants. 

Educate the poor, as much as you will, or can, ladies—but 
the more you enlighten their minds the more essential it be- 
comes that your presence and example should regulate the 
conduct you make still more responsible in a reflecting being, 
than in one from whom manual labour is the principal virtue 
|to be expected. Consider the unreasonableness of your ex- 
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Madam, you may not have heard of a recent inverttion, of my 
own, in fact,” he added, bowing, and, with one hand placed 
on his breast, “an invention which, 1 flatter myself, will, 
when it becomes known, entirely extricate all housekeepers — | | 
from the sources of annoyance and imposition of which you 
complain.” 

“* Bless me, Sir; that must be a valuable invention, indeed ! 
May I ask you to explain it?” 

he person thus addressed, and already described as of 
doubtful appearance, was one of those half-cast class of beings 
coming under the denomination of shabby-genteel; that is, 
such might have been pronounced by the observer of out- 





pectations, if you content yourselves with placing within a 
girl’s reach the means of literary attainments, and expect that 
they should form in her opinion a secondary employment, to 
the more useful labours of the needle and the scrubbing brush. 
Nor should I say you can, by any pretence, presume to cor- 
rect Betty, on the conviction of having absented herself many 
hours beyond the time professedly allowed, so long as you 
persist in passing your own nights in a continued course of 
dissipation. 

But these common-place—because often repeated reflee- 
tions, lead me from the point which caused them. I was 
about to relate the sufferings and perplexities of Miss Wig- 








gins, in consequence of the march of intellect having ren- 
dered the menials of our time, a race to be most especially 
feared and astonished by. 


ward forms; and poor Miss Peggy saw not below the sur- 
tuce. A person of deeper discernment would have discovered 
an expression, not prepossessing in the countenance; a mix- 





Miss Wiggins, it is true, had often performed the part of|ture of cunning and disappointment, which had scemingly 


audience towards different of her neighbours. 
relations of every ‘terrible,’ ‘horrible,’ ‘provoking,’ and 


‘abominable’ thing that by possibility could be done, or be 
left undone; but Miss Wiggin’s sympathies laid not on the 
The catalogue of crime had passed before her 


surface. 
mental vision, unfelt, and heard only as a murmuring brook. 


She hugged herself in single blessedness, hearing every one 
wind up their lamentable story by exclaiming —* those who 


had the fewest of these necessary evils, were the best off.” 


Miss Wiggins had but one; ergo, she was as much to be 
envied as she could well expect to be; but since the opening 
of the Whitehouse had rendered an increase of establishment 
indispensable, deep and strong were the sources of annoy- 


ance daily to be endured from the two fine females she had 
adopted, (we now never use the harsh word—hired.) 

A long fornight did Miss Wiggins endure their insolence, 
idleness, and affectation, at the end of which time she re- 
placed them with two others, equally affected, idle, and inso- 
lent. These were suffered nearly a week, when Mrs. Whine 
declaring them totally unmanageable, a council was called, 
at which it happened Miss Peggy was present ; who, although 
quite unable to aid and assist in the often-repeated demand ot 
“ What was to be done?” remained a mute and terrified 
auditor of the dreadful state to which improvement had 
brought the lower classes. The subject, however, occupied 
her mind by mere dint of alarm; and without the slightest 
idea that she could be of service in the matter, she rambled 
out towards Kingsmead, and as naturally sauntered into the 
library, for the usefu! purposes of rest and gossip. 

“You look quite pale and fagged, Miss,” observed the 
dispenser of novels. 

“T dare say I do; really, my poor nerves have been so 
disturbed before I came out, that I feel quite ill.” 

“ Bless me, Miss! nothing serious, I hope,” (N.B. it was 
quite as essential to the inhabitants of Kingsmead to collect 
the news from Brampton, as it was for the Bramptonians to 


She had heard 


worn its owner to the bone, or very near it. 

Miss Peggy turned her eyes on the person of the speaker ; 
she saw a rusty black coat, with still more rusty conti- 
nuations, terminated by a downright shabby and threadbare 
pair of gaiters; she saw linen of a pale collee-colour; and 
she saw no gloves; and, even to Miss Peggy, these were 
proofs that the gentleman was no gentleman! In the face, 
she was accustomed to look, principally to assist her calcula- 
tions as to age; but, in the case of a man in rusty black, 
and without gloves, it could be of no importance whether he 
was old or young; so s..e begged he would explain to her 
the nature of the invention he had mentioned. 

“Tt has occurred to me, frequently,” began her narrator, 
“to be a distressed listener to complaints of the same nature 











travel on a like errand to Kingsmead.) 

“Indeed, Mrs. Cards, it is a serious matter, and a very 
serious matter, to think of the dreadful state to which the 
rage for education (Mrs. Whine says it is) has brought the 
lower orders.” 

“Oh, mem, it’s them national schools, I’m perfectly con- 
vinced—that’s where the mischief lies.” 

“Yes and thieving, as well as lies,” interrupted Miss 
Peggy; “and such extravagance,—why, do you know, that 
yesterday Mrs. Whine went into the kitchen, and she found 
the fire piled up into the chimney, two men sitting at tea with 
the maids, and nearly a half-quartern loaf cut down into 
bread and butter, for the cormorants.” 

“ Ah, that’s the way the houses get's robbed.” 

* And when Mrs. Whine mentioned her displeasure at 
such proceedings, they told her plainly, they never stayed 
in a place where they might not receive their friends when- 
ever they pleased; and that it was a hard case if their 
tea was not allowed them, for that they had never had 
what could be called a dinner since in the house they'd 
been. Only think, how shocking !” 

“ And not true, either, I dare say, mem ?” 

“Indeed, no; they have devoured quantities! we had a 
whole loin of mutton for our dinners, the remains of which 
ought to have been sufficient for the three servants. ‘They 
cannot eat all that disappears; they must give it away: 
I often hear rings of the bell, and see shabby people go 
from the gate; but, if I ask what it was, I never get any 
other answer than ‘a man with matches,’ or ‘a poor woman 
with matches :’ and what can you do!” 

“I-beg pardon, Madam,” interposed an equivocally-attired 
individual, laying down the newspaper, with which he had 





apparently been oceupied during this discussion; “ probably, 


as those from which yourself and family are, with the 
rest of mankind, at this moment suffering; and, from the 
universal report of mistresses, it becomes evident there is no 
such being extant as a good servant.” 


“Dear, how dreadful! I believe you are right, Sir: 


nevertheless, how will things end?!” 


“In consequence of my observations on this alarming sub- 


ject, Ihave been led to make experiments, in the hope of 
producing some substitute for these necessary evils which at 
present beset us.” 


“‘ How benevolent an intention !—but I cannot imagine how 


such a thing may be brought about ?” 


“[ will render the matter clear to your perception im- 
mediately, Madain: and, in so doing, I hope to add your ap- 


probation to that of those titled persons to whom I have already 
explained my invention.” 


“ Really, Sir, you are very polite; one never hears of any 
novelty at Brampton. My sisters will be delighted, I’m sure.” 

“ A novelty of this important nature, I flatter myself, will 
not long remain unknown to any part of the united kingdom. 
And when [I anticipate, in the course of a few, a very few 
months, to congratulate the ill-used mistresses of careless 
cooks, gossiping housemaids, and saucy footmen, on their 
emancipation from these torments; I think I may fairly as- 
sume for myself no small portion of honourable praise.” 

“ Indeed, you may, Sir. Such universal benefit as it will 
produce—I'm sure 1 do not know how we can be grateful 
enough for your exertions.” aoe 

“ Madam, you do me no more than justice. The Duke of 


| Wellington may be a very clever—a very worthy man; Sir 


Isaac Newton by some has been thought a surprising genius ; 
but I doubt if my ambitious hopes will be satisfied to enrol 
my name with either of these distinguished characters, for the 
admiration of posterity.” oN, 

“No, upon my word I think you are quite right—so very 
useful—but I Jone to hear the description.” 

“My name, I should tell you, Madam, is Water Coke. I 
have had considerable experience in steam and gas; and, 
from my profound and scientific sources of observation, Tam 
quite convinced that it may be possible to entirely abolish the 
use of servants, by placing it within the power of every 
lady, in the short space of five minutes’ daily attention to the 
machinery of her household, so to regulate her domestic affairs, 
as to produce every requisite, with comfort and harmony to 

erself and family.” ‘ 
’ ye poe Al but you surely would not introduce a 
steam engine into the house! I should be frightened to 
” 
“7; * one alone, but as many as the size of the family 
might require,” replied Mr. Water Coke, smiling; “ and 
that without any danger of explosion 5 but, on the contrary, 
with the certainty of effecting a degree of unity and concord 
at present unknown in the culinary region. ee I 
have styled the Steama-Mechanico-Servitor, - i, y bes ont 
unlimited pains on its construction, and by deep research in 
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the seieste of mechanics, I am proud to say, I have, nearly 
ready fot the inspection of the world, models of the steama- 
mechanico-cook, steama-mechanico housemaid, steama-mecha- 
nico footman, coachman, &c, &c.” 

“ Well, I never heard such a thing in my life !—how asto-| 
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but too often on a more expensive scale than those of their 
mistresses. 

“Jt may, and I have no doubt will, form a matter of serious 
and melancholy deliberation, as to the question of what is to 
become of the accumulation there will be of our present live 


nished Letty will be! But, pray, Sir, how are these machines |lumber. Work, they cannot—and starve, I fear they w:ll not 


to be set a-going !” 

“When closed, or stopped for the night, it will be merely 
necessary to indicate, by an arrangement of figures on the 
dial-plate affixed to each machine, at what hour they are to 
recommence operating on the following day; for instance, 


—but, as a very sensible friend of mine observed, in the time 
of the scarcity, when bread was two shillings a loaf, ‘Such a 
fuss,’ said he, ‘as there is about what the poor are to eat—I 
say there’s plenty of them, let them eat one another.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s rather shocking, too!” 





before going to rest I set the steama-mechanico cook at six, 
and the steama-mechanico housemaid at seven; by this 


* Notat all, Madam. Ask their mistresses; and if you can 
hear of any one living servant declared to be better worth— 


means, I ensure the preparation of hot water, to be brought | I'll eat her myself.” 


up, on the first movement of the steama-mechanico house- 
maid. ‘This is quite clear to you, I imagine !” 

“ Ye-es—I think so, Sir—how I wish my sister Letty was 
here !—I’ve no great head, and my poor nerves—”’ 

“ Well, Madam, this being accomplished, the lady of the 
house, on descending to breakfast, will find everything pre- 
pared for that meal; after which, she has merely to set the 
tables, as it is termed, of each servitor, in order to dictate the 
the orders to be observed throughout the day.” 

“Suppose she should change her mind, though! ladies do 
sometimes, you know.” 

“ Why—hem !—that’s true; but all that will be provided 
for, in the complication of machinery ; indeed, so resolved am 
I to render my servitors perfectly adapted to their relative 
situations, that I spent an entire fortnight in discovering the 
best method of causing the steama-mechanico housemaid to 
hang its head, for any given time, out of the attic window. 
It was a whim of the Duchess of Do-little’s, who declared it 
would not be complete otherwise. In the machine I am 
making for her grace, there are to be introduced five-and-tifty 
curl-papers on the head of the servitor; as the Duchess ex- 
pects great diversion trom the likeness to life being unde- 
niable.” 

“How wonderful! I should be so afraid of their blowing up 
—going off, you know.” 

“ Not half the chance with these, Madam, as with their 
flesh and blood prototypes—he ! he! Nevertheless, I am quite 
sure, to such perfection is science and machinery, and all that 
sort of thing, brought, that 1 could succeed in producing a 
mimic-flirtation between the steama-mechanico cook and 
coachman, or the steama-mechanico footman and housemaid.”’ 

« Oh, Sir, you really—” 

“Excuse me, Madam; let me farther explain to you the 
construction of these machines, and you will perceive it to be 
the easiest thing possible. 1 wish I had my models here.” 

“T wish you had, I declare,” quoth Miss Peggy. 

* Possibly I can render the process clear to your rapid com- 
prehension. The model of the steama-mechanico cook has 
certainly something clumsy in its appearance, occasioned by 
the complicated nature of the works necessary to this servitor, 
in comparison with those whose duties are chiefly locomotive ; 
the machinery is carried down nearly to the ground, as, it 
was considered, its operations being confined to the ground- 
floor, it would be sufficient to place the main body on castors. 


“I'd give anything my sister Letty was here, Mr. Water 
|Coke. tam certain she would be delighted to hear your 
account of this extraordinary machine—and indeed, I think 
ishe would like to bespeak a couple of them to be made for us. 
| You see, Mr. Coke, we are setting up a boarding-house, and 
are fairly teazed out of our lives by the servants one gets,” 

“T shall have great pleasure in calling on any friend of 
yours, Madam, to offer the information which has given your- 
self so much pleasure. Where may I find your sister!” 

Miss Peggy, considering the urgency of the case, sur- 
mounted the diffidence that would otherwise have prevented 
so decided a step on her part, as the introduction of a stranger 
into the family—gave the address. Upon hearing which, 
the man of steam exclaimed, “ Ah, the Mall! a sweet situa- 
tion! the fact is, I am looking for some quiet spot, wherein to 
repose after the labours of the last six months” (he omitted to 
name the scene of those labours—being in a certain well- 
known building at Brixton, to which he had been consigned, 
in consequence of some swindking transaction.) ‘ Probably 
{we may come to some arrangement, by which both parties 
|may derive advantage. Money, with such a capital as I pos- 
|sess, is no object. 1 will provide a set of servitors, and remu- 
\nerate myself in occasionally taking up my quarters with you, 
|for a month or so.” 

“ How extremely liberal! I am quite anxious for my sister 
‘to see you, Sir. 1 confess I have little or no voice myself in 
jher arrangements—but I will prepare her for your visit.” 

I question if it had ever before occurred to Miss Pegg 
| Wiggins, to enter her house under such agreeable feelings 
\of self-satisfaction as pervaded her mind on this occasion. 
| Scarcely could she command breath to relate the wonders she 
had collected in the library at Kingsmead ; and leng did she 
labour to convince the partners, of the reality of what had 
passed between herself and the clever stranger. 

The following day, however, he presented himself to the 
assembled ladies, whom he obliged with an equally minute 
description of his wonderful invention, to be ready for use in 
less than a month.” 

Miss Wiggins, it is true, paused upon the offer of his do- 
mestication at the White-house ; for, as she declared after his 
departure, the man looked more like a thief than like a genius; 
and it certainly was suspicious, his desiring their secrecy on 
the subject of his servitors. She was, however, in this in- 
stance, overruled by Mrs. Whine, who, to her remonstrance 








The science of gastronomy confessedly requiring stronger|on his threadbare equipments, urged, that she considered this 


powers of memory, skill, and judgment, than the more simple 
offices of cleaning, &c., advantage was taken of the absence 
of legs, to introduce a quantity of wheels, springs, and so forth, 
that would be useless to the steama-mechanico housemaid, 
which, in its representation of a body without a head, is quite 
complete, by means of the hollow bust placed on its shoulders; 


the most satisfactory proof of wealth, for that “ poor dear Mr. 
Whine was used to say, ‘no man possessed of less than 
thirty thousand pounds, would ever presume to wear a ragged 
coat.’” 

“Well! I give in to you both, because I know nothing 
better to be done—but, remember, I have no faith whatever in 





and of which busts, a variety are in my ware-rooms, to suit this man, nor in his invention. It is too good to be true, and 


the various fancies of ladies; some of whom are as positive in 
their requisition for pretty housemaids, as others are the re- 
verse. ‘The natural robustness, usually acquired in the culi- 


nary profession, will, | anticipate, account for the necessary 
bulk of the steama-mechanico cook.” 


I expect we shall be swindled out of our board and lodging— 
however, take your own way this time, just for peace sake.” 
That evening saw Mr. Water Coke established in one of 
the numerous bed-rooms at the White-house ; where he passed 
three weeks in a state of almost perfect seclusion—never 


“Ob, certainly,” said Miss Peggy—who never presumed |leaving his room, except to join the family meals, under the 


to contradict any assertion, however incredible it might be. 


pretence of “delicate health and studious habits.” On which 


** You would be amused,” pursued Mr. Water Coke, “ at) Miss Wiggins rather peevishly remarked, aside—that “ for a 
ae the motion of the servitor housemaid—it is beautiful|sick person, she had never seen one with a better appetite— 


—what 
out a room—or tossing a bed. I must not omit to mention 


call perfect grace! with broom in hand, sweeping |and, as for occupation, she verily believed he never took his 


hands out of his pockets but at dinner-time,” &c. During 


also, that to this figure appertains a warming-pan, to be set at this period, Wiggins and Co. were led on, by the promise of 
the discretion of the owner, and which is constantly heated | the new servitors, to submit to all the extravagance and im- 


by the fire in the servitor. 


|pertinence of their servants; being assured by Mr. Water 


“ Another and striking advantage of my invention is, that|Coke, that they should be the very first to be supplied. 


ladies may choose the different dresses of their scrvitors, and 
need no longer be offended and insulted by seeing every new 
cap and gown they 7 mee closely copied on the following 
Sunday, by their attendants, the style and quality of material 
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: « 
CHAPTER XVIL “ We must first ascertain, my good lady, to what amount 
we may involve ourselves by so doing.” 
“Tam grieved, Mr. Spritely, at the necessity which places 
me under so cautious a reservation of your assistance; I did 


j : _ _ |not imagine that the trifle of rent due, since I have been in 
To complete the picture of the affairs of my Village, it is| this house—” 


necessary to proceed trom the Mall to High-hill House. “* Have you other claims on the lady, beyond that of rent, 
“I don’t half like the appearance of things here lately,”|Mr. Snap !” 
said Mr. Hunter to Mr. Spritely; “ No additions, you see, to| “A few, Sir, or so—I look upon it there will be a detainer 
the family ; and I have once or twice passed through the hall, |or two—not as I wishes to make mischief. If the lady finds 
when trades-people appeared to be waiting to see Mrs. Stone-| good bail, [ am willing to leave her here—though I must say 
crott, who was, | strongly suspect, denied to them.” iny house is as comfortable a lock-up as there is—and no ex- 
_“* To confess the truth,” said Mr. Spritely, “my own suspi-|tortion. If the lady gets a habeas, it’s all very well—she can 
cions have been rather awakened, by several circumstances| but stay with me till she’s better suited—as | says to all my 
that bear a decidedly doubtful aspect. I also have noticed |\birds—but, if they preters a jail, Sir, why, to jail they must 
those gentry of the counter, with white aprons and long faces, | go, | suppose.” 
who frequent the hall about the natural pay-hour of the day;| ‘* This is really very distressing, Hunter—we cannot see 
and whom I have often seen, ay and heard, take their depar-|our hostess carried oti in this manner, without an effort to 
ture in a discontented manner: indeed, yesterday I was a|serve her. I am convinced the matter is trifling ; Mrs. 
little startled, on coming home, to perceive two shabbily|Stonecroft has repeatedly told me she has paid her bills 
dressed men hovering about the gate, who iuquired of me if| monthly, since she first came here—the arrears can but be 
Mrs. Stonecroft lived here, and if she had not a couple of|trifling—let us examine them.” 
saddle-horses in the stable; to which I replied, that one of her| ‘ Here’s a detainer to be put in from Cinnamon the grocer 
boarders had. ‘That will do as well,’ answered one of them ;|—six months’ bills, seventy-nine pounds fifteen shillings. 
* it is for rent we want them; and, boarders or lodgers, they| ‘ Another from Lamb, the butcher—one hundred and fif- 
will be seized, unless steps are taken before Saturday.’ Now,/|teen pounds nine shillings and sevenpence. 
as the horses, you know, Hunter, are mine, I lost no time in} “Carp the fishmonger at Kingsmead, wants thirty-nine 
directing their immediate ‘steps’ to be retraced to their old| pounds two shillings and threepence. 
stables in London, where I intend they shall remain for the} “ Pigeon, the poulterer—” 
present. Having nothing of great value on the premises, 1} “ Faith, she has pigeoned them all, at this rate,” interrupted 
am inclined to see how matters will proceed ; but, if you have| Mr. Hunter. “ Pray, madam, allow me to ask you one ques- 
any property you care about, in the house, I should recom-|tion—have you paid one farthing to any of your trades- 
mend the prudence of moving it toa more secure place ; every | people ?” 
thing, you know, is liable to a seizure for rent and taxes.” “There’s my salary,” whispered James, who had formed 
“1 will follow your advice, to-morrow,” replied Mr. Hun-|one of the spectators, and was backed by the numerous mis- 
ter: “In fact, | have nothing particularly costly here, almost] tresses, described by Abraham as holding office—each now 
nothing, but my clothes, and a few books. I should not like,/creeping forward to “hope the gentlemen would see them 
either, to have my piano seized; for, though only a hired one, | righted.” 
1 fancy I should, in such a case, be made to pay for it—and| ‘ The plot thickens upon us, I fear,” said Mr. Spritely—“ I 
soundly too.” think, Madam, it will be impossible for us to undertake so 
“ That you may rely upon—the price would be fixed at the]|serious a responsibility as your debts seem to. involve.” 
choice of the owner.” i *T beg you will not take the trouble of making excuses, 
“It goes home to-morrow—that’s decided,” said Mr. Hun-|Sir—My embarrassments are merely temporary—I have 
ter, taking pen in hand, to despatch the necessary order for] friends to come forward in my behalf, so soon as they can be 
that purpose, “I did expect two gentlemen to dine with us| made acquainted with my situation; and in the mean time, I 
to-morrow, and to practise some glees we are accustomed to| am ready to attend these gentlemen”—with a bitter smile, 
perform together ; but with the fear of so unpleasant an inter-| bowing to the two bailiffs, and preceding them to the post- 
ruption betore my eyes, | am convinced the trio would pro-|chaise they had kept in waiting. 


THE ARREST. 














duce anything but glee to me. Miss Corner you see, is gone | 
—driven off by the wasps, I fancy.” 


“] rather think she has had some dispute with our hostess'| 


“ Who is to pay my salary!” shouted James, in an un- 
daunted key. 


* And all of us?” said the cook. 


—I overheard high words between them the day before she| ‘Take care of yourselves, good people,” ejaculated Mrs. 
left us.” Stonecroft, from the window of the chaise, in which she had 
“So, so—and these Knightwells never came, you per-|now seated herself: “ I find this speculation does not answer ; 
ceive—” and, as | have for some weeks expected matters to arrive at 
“ Nor Miss Winterton, if you observe—” this crisis, | have acted to the best of my ability. Not ex- 
“ Very true—all is not right, I fear. However, the table is| pecting any extraordinary care to be taken of whatever pro- 
still most excellent; so 1 advise we take advantage of it|perty | should leave behind me, I have had the precaution to 
while we may, and preserve ourselves from unpleasant ca-|move it to a place of safety—my slippers are in the dressing- 
sualties, by keeping little more than a change of linen here.” |room, Martha—you’ll find little else, I believe—I think, gen- 


At this moment, the gentlemen were interrupted by an un- 
usual commotion on the stairs. On leaving the parlour, to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance, they perceived Mrs. 
Stonecroft, in an attitude of defiance, standing between two 
ill-looking fellows, one of whom had placed his arm across 
the stairs, to prevent the ascent of the lady, saying, “No, 
no, my fine bird—we missed you that way last week—re- 
member the back stairs, Snap—since we have caught you 
again, you do not so easily escape us.” 

“T escape you, fellow—what do you mean?” cried Mrs. 
Stonecrott, perceiving her boarders had become witnesses to 
the scene, and the consequent uselessness of further equivo- 
Cation.” 

“ Gentlemen,” she added, “I appeal to your kindness, to 
release me from a temporary embarrassment, of which these 
men are taking an unworthy advantage, by endeavouring to 
depreciate me in the eyes of my family. I was unwilling, 
until thus forced into the measure, to communicate to you, 
that, in consequence of an incomprehensible delay in my 
West Indian remittances, I have taken the liberty of tres- 
passing on my landlord’s indulgence, some two or three 
weeks, under the idea of his being, as I was informed, a gen- 
tleman—I had not the smallest idea I should be treated but 
in a suitable manner. 
I am quite sure, will bail me.” 


Mr. Snap, either of these pen 


tlemen, I gave you each your receipts yesterday—adieu—” 

The chaise rattled away, and the petrified family remained 
for some minutes stupidly staring after the head it had lost. 

“ Let us have dinner, at all events,” at length exclaimed 
Mr. Spritely; “ we will then consider what is most fitting to 
be done—by the by, where is Captain Ward all this time !” 

“ Sure as death,” cried the cook, “he is in college with 
missess. What was in that great poytmumple he packed off 
by the carrier this morning, James !” 

“The articles of clothing which accompanied him here, 
\for anything I apprehend to the contrary.” 

“ But Lreprehend the contrary—and very contrary,” pur- 
sued the cook. ‘ Look, Martha, in Missess’s drawers—and 
you may keep all you catch, or my name's not Baste.” 

“ Sure enough she’s right,” gasped Martha, returning, out 
of breath, trom her mission; “ well, if I didn’t expectorate 
something, these three days past, between the Captain and 
Missess—such whispering and consterpating up in corners.” 

“It seems but too evident—just look, however, 1n the Cap- 
tain’s room.” 

Not a vestige was there to be found of “the man of war ;” 
and, on Mr. Spritely again desiring dinner might be served, 
James rushed from the dining-room, with consternation im- 
printed on every feature, declaring that he had prepared the 
table for dinner, just before admitting the two gentlemen who 
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had his mistress ; but that neither spoon, fork, nor any 
article Of plate, remained to deck the board. And each asto- 
nished auditor then recollected having seen Captain Ward 
pass through the gates during the parley in the hall, appa- 
rently with something very bulky in his pockets. 

When the news of this event reached Dr. Slopall, he was 
reposing in a drowsy attitude, with the intention to aid the 
digesting a dinner, of which he had partaken more largely, 
perhaps, than he would have allowed any of his patients to do. 

Abraham, as usual, was the disturber of the peaceful hour 
self-prescribed to the somewhat loaded organs of his master. 
His tale of the seizure, departure, &c. &c. of Mrs. Stonecroft 
from High-hill House, was embellished by divers additions it 
had received in the course of transmission to the care of Abra- 
ham (otherwise Job) Smith; and, so hurriedly, so alarmingly 
was the intelligence conveyed, that, acting upon an over- 
charged system, the unfortunate Doctor gave—to his serving 
man one long, vacant stare—to his own peculiar disappoint- 
ment, a groan of equal duration—and to the world, his galli- 

leeches, and purple vase—Dropping instantaneously 
from the well-stuffed chair, in which he had reclined during 
his evening’s doze, his cumbrous frame took possession of the 
hearth-rug ; and not all the combined exertions of Abraham 
and Mrs. Bennett, had power to restore to it the smallest 
spark of life.. 

So soon as the fact was evident to the terrified domestics, 
Dr. Slopall became one of those posthumous dignitaries, “ the 
best of masters.” He was lauded and bewailed for nearly a 
fortnight by the blubbering Abraham, whose only consolation 
was in recounting his own peculiar sufferings in consequence 
of the fatal event. He it was who carried the distressing 
news of his loss to the Misses Wiggins; the elder of whom 
had the power to conceal whatever tenderness of feeling 
might be supposed to result from the shock. Miss Peggy, on 
the plea of being less closely inferested, was unwearying in 
her inquiries as to the most minute particulars connected 
with the Doctor’s decease. She insisted on Abraham, again 
and again, describing to her the time, the manner, and the 
apparent means of this melancholy event; and each time, 
Mr. Smith’s relation, was as nearly as possible, comprised in 
the following words. 

“You see, Miss, Master, somehow or other, has got quite 
great, like, up at the House—some even said it was to be a 
match—perhaps I had as good right as others to co-operate on 
the truth; but it wasn’t my place to talk of my master’s af- 
fairs, and I said nothing further than this, I says one day to 
master, says I, ‘I don’t like that Mrs. Stonecroft,’ I says, 
* there’s something,’ I says, ‘in her wisen mahogamy, as don’t 
please me ;’ and says Master, says he, ‘you knows nothing 
about it,’ he says, ‘and I wish you wouldn’t make use,’ he 
says, ‘of words you can’t imprehend the use of.’ Well, I 
thought no more of it, for he’d often snub me up like in that 
way; so things went on, till the Friday as she was took. 
Master had happened to have a dinner he was uncommon par- 
tial to, (stewed eels, and a harico of mutton,)—well, I never 
see him eat heartier nor he did, and seemed like to enjoy his 
dinner; and he says, ‘ Abraham,’ he says, ‘ there’s no know- 
ing how long I may remain a bachelor,’ he says, ‘sol think 
I iT divulge myself with a bottle of claret, for I shall have a 
quiet evening, I believe,’ he says. So I fetched him the cla- 
ret, and he’d pretty nearly drinked it, when I took him the 
news how that Mrs. Stonecroft was taken off by two bailiffs, 
and how she’d contrived to strip the house of everything, and 
left the gentlemen to dine upon what they liked best, and 
neither knives nor spoons, nor any imperials for the table, and 
her own clothes, and all the plate (carried off, 1 mean,) and 
servant's wages, and all the trades-people left,—that’s, unpaid. 
Well, Miss, whether it was the news I| took, or the dinner, or 
the claret, and 1 do say, that claret is a poor wishy-washy 
rattle-tripe kind of a drink, (saving your presence, Miss,) and 
what it was, or how it was, is more than I can extricate, but 
in a moment like, poor Master seemed to give a grip at the 
two arms of his chair, and down he tumbled quite ansensible 
on the hearth-rug, in an attyplatty fit. Mrs. Bennett and me, 
we did all we could to serenade him, but Doctor Patchup of 
Kingsmead, he said, ‘ there was no doubt that life had become 
distinct the moment he fell ; and that all human means, even 
if hé had been on the spot, must have ope imprevailing.’ 
It’s an awful thing, Miss, is sudden death,” whimpered Abra- 
ham, “or death of any kind, particular one’s master; and 
now you see, here’s Mrs. Bennett, and all of us, quite thrown 
out through it. The people from High-hill were all off the 
precipice, I hear, the next morning; servants unpaid, and 
everything—not that I say I can pity the likes of them, I 
baye seen too much of their scheming and roguery for that,— 


but I know I’m out of place, I’m competent sensible of that, 
and what to do, I don’t know. There’s many a one in such a 
service as I’ve had, might a picked up physic enough to live 
by, that’s physicking of others | mean; but I must say, master 
never was the man to lend himself to my destruction; and 
used to say, I couldn't learn Latin unless I'd been taught to 
read. I know there didn’t seem to me tobe much Latin 
wanting, to take a pinch out of one jar, and a drop of this 
bottle and that bottle, and fill it up with water: Akwy poor, 
master called it when folks were by—but I knew well enough, 
that pumped it, what he meant, when he'd call for more 
Awky poor, and it’s likely the rest of his Latin was something 
of the same kind, and I’m perfect sure I could have counter- 
manded it.” 

Abraham derived but little consolation from Miss Peggy, 
as to his future prospects; that lady gave him no hope of se- 
curing a second service, but, on the contrary, informed him of 
the project in which she still believed, and related to him, 
under the conviction that a few days would now honourably 
exonerate her from her promise of secrecy to Mr. Water 
Coke, the whole particulars of his supposed invention. 

“Laws, Miss Peggy, you must be joking, sure,” cried the 
bewildered Abraham. 

* Abraham, I never joke. It is some years since, either my 

nerves or my spirits have permitted me so to do. What I 
tell you is a positive fact; and, moreover, we shall probably 
be the first persons in Brampton, to employ these machines, 
which doubtless will soon become so general as to supersede 
the necessity of servants.” 
Abraham gasped. Scarcely less astonished than when his 
late master had deceased, and probably even: more alarmed 
than by that untoward event; he felt as if utter destitution 
was to be his lot. 

“T should be sorry, of course, Miss Peggy,” he at length 
began, “ to gainsay what you please to deserve; but I think 
it’s impossible, if it comes to that, our king would sit by and 
see his objects driven to desperaciousness, as I’m sure they 
must, if in case all this machinering and steamery goes on. 
Why, there won’t be so much left as a groom’s palace, nor a 
‘ostler, nor nothing, at this rate. Hvere’s the coaches agoing 
to run without horses, or wheels even; and what’s to become 
of the cattle nobody can tell, they talks of transporting them ; 
but I do say, it’s a hard case upon the poor dumb animals, be- 
cause they don’t want ’em, for to send ’m to Botany Bay. I 
suppose I must just go back to plough, but look you there 
again, I take it ploughing will be done by steam, next; for 
my part, I wish I’d been born, and had died before these im- 
provements, as they call them, had come in fashion. I see no 
good it’s to come to, not I.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STEAMER. 


ABRAHAM Was No sooner released from the communicative 
Miss Peggy Wiggins, than he hied him to the Full Moon, to 
disgorge himself of the wonderful intelligence with which he 
had been charged by the spinster. 

* What think you now, Mrs. Brewster? What is to hap- 
pen next! Well might my great-grandfather say, wonders 
will never cease! Why, if them Miss Wigginses aint a go- 
ing to set up a couple of jointed steam engines, by what I can 
make out, and mischarge poor Betty, and all of ’em, and do 
all the work by steam, besides cooking and waiting at table !” 

“ Nonsense, Abraham—what are you talking about !—steam- 
engines !” 

* But, I tell you, it is not nonsense, but some sense, and 
very good sense—only, to be sure, it will be very bad for us 
servants—and what we are to do is a marble and a mystery 
to me. I tell you, Mrs. Brewster, I had the whole transmi- 
ew of it from Miss Peggy—and they are coming next 
week— 

“Who's coming next week—some new people, is it ?” 

“ No, no; the engines, I tell you—dashed, if I don’t wish 
Miss Wiggins may burn her fingers, and it won't be the first 
time, by all accounts, either.” 

“ Ah, such screwing ways! what can come of it? Brewster! 
how came you to let Cinnamon’s lad have his beer, without 
the money—I told you I wouldn't trust them a farthing more— 
don’t we know, for positive, they’re ruined, or very near it?” 
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“ And what else do they deserve ? 
Mrs. Stonecroft’s custom, like the rest of the fools !” 

“* And didn’t they advise their last lodger to have a barrel 
of ale in, on purpose for to spite us, and, may be, for Mrs. 
Cinnamon to have a drop, when she liked—and that wouldn't 
be seldom, for she drinks like a fish—we all know that. I 
don’t pity them, not I, nor Lamb, nor none of them. I say it 
serves them all right, to be running cap-in-hand, as they was, 
before even they knew if she were a ’sponsible person or not: 


Didn’t they run after {done in Brampton, but what is talked about—not that ever [ 


know what’s going on, for my part. I never pry into m 
neighbours’ affairs, not I. I have no time for qual ; S.,. 


you have been some weeks there, I think you said, Sir? 


Well! I should like to know how many ounces of meat they 


have set before you in the time. They have no other boarders, 


I believe, Sir?’ 
“ Not any.” 
“Ah! sol judged: and now, Sir, how do you think they 


but that’s always the way down here ; every fresh family that|can keep that house open? there’s three servants, I hear, and 


come, the trades-people are ready to cut one another’s throats | washing put out ! 


for their custom; and, then when they are all swindled, there 





You've left for good, I suppose, Sir ?” 
“T hope so; I have no wish, certainly, to return there; in 


is a grand out-cry, of * Who'd a thought it! For my part, I\fact, | am rather anxious to get to town as soon as possible. 
guessed how matters would turn out, from the very first ; and| Wil] the coach soon be here, do you suppose ? 


I took care to look pretty cool, the first time that fine footman 
came here—” 

“Why, did he ever come here, then?” interrupted John 
Brewster ; “ that’s more than ever | knew—what did he come 
for? I thought he was too grand for that—” 

“Oh, he just came to bring his mistress’s answer—” 

“ Answer to what !” 


“ Directly, Sir, I expect; but, dear me, I can’t make out 
how you should have been some weeks with them skinflints, 
and I never to hear a syllabus about it?” 

It so happened, that this, perhaps the only secret the spin- 


sters had ever preserved, was owing to (as they supposed) a 
consideration for their own interest. 
a lurking anticipation of the triumphant joy with which their 


There might indeed be 


“ Dear laws! how you cross-question one—why, about the|friend Mr. Water Coke’s invention was soon to astonish the 





ale, and all that. I sent up, you know, of course, to say we 
had fine bottled ale, porter, cider, and so on, and a sample of 
brandy; when the jacknapes comes simpering in, to desire I 
would not send my pot-boy up to the house, as it would give 
an idea, he said, that malt liquor was drank in the servants’ 
hall !—a puppy !—his mistress, he said never used any but 
white brandy, which she had very good from her wine mer- 
chant in London. I'd a mind to see how far his manners 
would take him. So says J, ‘ No offence, Sir,’ I says, ¢ it’s 
what it’s customary down here, to wait upon new people for 
orders; another time, perhaps,’ 1 says, ‘something may be 
wanted in our way;’ and, by way of civility, I says, ‘ What 
will you take this evening, Sir? I says; and he pulled up 
his collar, and says he, ‘ Not a drop of anything,’ he says, ‘| 
prefer Madeira,’ he says, ‘in general ; but the fact is,’ he says, 
‘1 am rather apt to be disordered by it, unless I meet with it| 
of the very first quality,’ he says, ‘and I suppose,’ he says, 
‘that is not likely to be the case,’ he says, ‘ in’a place lke 
this.” There was impudence, for you! 1 warrant lie is glad 
of a draught of porter, by this time.” 

“ Well, as I said before,” exclaimed Abraham, “ its a mar- 
ble to me what this world will come to. I've a notion this 
jockey’s pride will be cut down, however, when these steam 
footmen are set agoing, that will be one good thing; though, 
I reckon we shall all be put in hot water by the same means.” 

Abraham, being again called upon to explain the nature of 
the apparatus he persisted in forcing on the notice of Mrs. 
Brewster, proceeded to give such a description as his own 
cloudy ideas on the subject permitted. Whether he would 
have succeeded in conveying any image to the mind of his 
auditors, is a point which remains doubtful, as he was, at the 
commencement of his relation, interrupted by the entrance of 
a certain ill-dressed person, first introduced to the reader in 
the library of Kingsmead, and known to them by the name of 
Mr. Water Coke. The dress of this rusty individual, differed 
scarcely, if at all, from that in which he made his first bow 
to Miss Peggy Wiggins. This circumstance needs no other 
explanation, than that of my telling the reader it was the 
selfsame, and, indeed, only suit of the projector; and, having 
suffered but few attacks of the brush, during his sojourn on 
the Mall, remained in that state of shabbiness to which the 
demijour the spinsters allowed to penetrate their sanctorum, 
proved so kind a concealment. In his hand Mr. Water Coke, 
carried a smal] portmanteau, his smallest, his largest, his all! 
and, depositing the same, on the floor, he inquired how soon 
there would be a coach passing to London, 

Mrs. Brewster looked at the stranger; a smileless look, for 
his appearance claimed no other; then at the clock, and, in a 
careless tone, replied, 

“Tn about half an hour. You can sit down, if you like— 
suppose you don’t wish to take any thing—come far to-day ?” 
with another scrutinizing glance at his rustiness. 

“‘ Not very far,” replied the man of steam; “ but I should, 
nevertheless, have no objection to a glass of your ale; for, to 
tell you the truth, I have been a boarder under the roof of Miss 
Wiggins, for the last few weeks; and, therefore, need not 
say, my appetite is somewhat sharply set.” 

“ Boarding at Miss Wiggins’s!” cried Mrs. Brewster. “ Nay, 
then, I’m sure, Sir, you may well look hungry. You'll ex- 
cuse the remark, but, really, when you came in, I thought you 
had a famished appearance about you. But, dear me, how 
snug they’ve kept you, Sir! why, I never so much as knew 

they had a boarder ; and it’s a wonder, too, for it’s little there’s 








world in general, and Brampton in particular. And they had 
succeeded even to their own amazement, in keeping his resi- 
dence a profound secret. Some ingenuity was required, to 
procure the silence of the servants; but, this, also, was ac- 
complished, by the mechanist himself, for, under pretence of 
hiding from the wrath of a miserly uncle, and with a promise 
of a sovereign to each damsel at the end of the month, (that 
being the period stated to be necessary to maintain silence,) 
the fact of Mr. Water Coke’s residence on the Brampton Mall 
had actually never transpired. 

Now, if, as I firmly believe, this was the first and only time 

the Wigginses had remained tattle-proof; I must say, the re- 
sult was such as to justify gossiping from that time forth for 
evermore. It grieves me to confess they had been egre- 
giously imposed on by their ill-clad inmate, who had contrived 
to pick, or scrape up, a living from even their barren house- 
keeping, for the space of a month; and on his entering the 
Full Moon, he had just managed to decamp with his worldly 
goods in one hand, and in his pocket a half-sovereign, which 
he had that morning beguiled from the purse of Mrs. Whine. 
In extenuation of this last offence, I may observe, it was the 
first attempt he had made on the ladies, in the borrowing de- 
partment, as he had penetration enough to discover that it 
would have been unavailable: nor would Mrs. Whine have 
committed so imprudent an act, but that she was applied to in 
a masterly manner to change a sovereign, and, being too proud 
to own she had but ten shillings of the current cash of this 
realin, she let it go, to save appearances. 
Mr. Water Coke’s absence was unnoticed, nay, unknown, 
till the following morning. He had been in the constant 
habit of retiring to his own roqyp on the disappearance of 
their scanty dinner, and had wate ed his opportunity so well 
as to slip out unobserved; kindly omitting to alarm the sensi- 
tive nerves of Miss Peggy by slamming (as it is called) the 
hall-door, but, leaving it ajar, he glided forth, and proceeded 
with all speed to the Full Moon, where, owing to the incog- 
nita he had preserved, his person was unknown. His meagre 
aspect had there worked upon even the c .utious Mrs. Brewster, 
to regale him with a sandwich and a glass of ale. Many and 
pertinent were the questions the loquacious landlady ad- 
dressed to the hungry steamer, while he most voraciously 
despatched her sandwich. Fain would she have extracted 
from her visiter the entire and minutest details connected 
with the household affairs of the old women, as she irreverently 
designated his late hostesses. But Mr. Water Coke (or Mr. 
whatever else he might more justly be called) was by far too 
well employed at that moment, to find it convenient to hear 
the incessant interrogatories of Mrs. Brewster. By dint of 
powerful mastication, he had discussed the last mouthful of 
his welcome meal as the coach drove up to the door, and 
chance had so ordered matters in his favour that at this 
critical instant the dispenser of “heavy-wet,” (genteelly 
written, porter,) was summoned to a gentleman in the parlour. 
On returning thence, her ever vigilant eye caught sight of 
the flap of the aforesaid rusty black coat, as in stepping, on the 
roof, it arose above the flaming sign of the Full Moon. Quickly 
did the anxious dame rush to the door, alas! it was too late, 
her voice was drowned in the rattle of wheels—her out- 
stretched arm, was interpreted as a parting salute to the 
stranger, who gallantly and repeatedly kissing his hand, as 
if in return of her friendly adieus, turned to the coachmar, 
saying, “ Nice little woman, that Mrs. Brewster, very civil 
little woman, indeed !” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A 


Anour this period of my history, an audience was one day 
requested of me, on the part of Mrs. Fidkins—my interference 
in whose financial aflairs had terminated in the loss, if loss it 
could be called, of her husband. ; . 

She brought a letter which she had that morning received 
from the runaway and requested my advice upon the same, 
touching the prudence of withdrawing her little hoard from 
the Savings Bank, for the purpose of administering to his 
wants or comforts, as the case might be. 

The epistle of Peter Fidkins was worded in a style of 
mystification more than sufficient to baffle the muddled brains 
of his poor wife; and, indeed, requiring no little time and 
attention, first to decipher, and, in the next place, to translate 
and fathom the same. It ran as follows: 


THE SWAN RIVER, 


“ Deer Betsey, ’ 

“Your will bee surprised, no doubte, at seein my hand 
of rite after wat as past. when | left Brampton, it was me 
intention to go toa merry K. buat at Liverple met with 2 
young men, like mee, on there travels, and was over per- 
swaded to halter my plan, and goe toe the Swan river. wich 
its a very nice plase, and ave no doubte of making it, in time, 
kwite komfortable to ave our fammilees over toe us, wich its 
wat wee woodent wish, not till sich times we get a hous or 
too bilt at prison been only at work a fencing of the wild 
beests, which, when weve kuit down wood enutfe, we mean to 
bild ouses for our wifes. off the time shall give further Notiss. 
Wich not noin disactly the tooles proper came fuleishlee 
without. and this toe rickwest you wud—soon as possable 
on gettin this, toe take out monney for purchassin folloin 
harticles, which they’lle come quite saef by Sheep, from 
Liverple. 

“ 3 strong atshets for cutin wud. 

“3 dittow sawes, defrent cises. 

“ Won dussin nives, strong, of all cises. 

“ A lorg hiron cittle for kukin. 

* Plains, 3 or 4. 

*“ Some chisells, not too smal. 

“ Ammers wee ave. 

“3 gimlits. 

“2 dussin inges for doores. 

* dittow loks and kees. 

“3 thousen tenpenny nales. 

“ dittow fipenny. 

“ dittow tax. hiron. 

* dittow tintax. d P 

“sum greed hirons, frien panes, bilers and cittles for kukin, 
as non’s to be got ear; also, fier hirons, fendus, spaeds, shuvels, 
and hal kind of ardwaer as is in kommen yoos—for same reson. 
and Bee sewer send plenty hof all, has its won expens, and 
toe pa the karridge, as weeve no money at prison, an wen 
hals compleet, shall send four our deer wifes to partace this 
parry dice, wich the Klimatts very much licked by the inglish, 
as its more setteld, and evy doos regular at nites, with grate 
eats in the day—but wen our ouses is bilt, sant mind it soe 
much, besides kepin hout the whild beests. and ope hever 
thing will cum before the rany ceson, has weve no shelter till 
sich times. 
no neibors to chat with, losin thime as in hingland. and heny 
little harticles of furniter yoe no best wats useful, kud cum 
at same thime—and bee for your advantedge too, wen you 
cum—wich ope it will be soon, and if you cud reduce sum 
elthie ard-workin wimen to cum with you—but non from 
Brampton hidleness wont do hear, wich Sossiaty is nooter- 
liced, and Jones as gud as mi ladi hear. and wen the ouses 


is bilt, shall want for nothin but a foo wimen, and any beests| is, if Heaven had willed it so. 


of burdin yoe kan bring over with you, soe much better. 


* And ope yoole luke over wat | rote, wen startin has hive} word of advice. 


kud say thogh praps wimen ittel be def runt—an used a rusty 
nife too the karpenter but the huther gott hoff with pain a 
bottle Room—and its an imposishon has thirs no line but 
only they sed we kud a si it if we nowd jogratly, and dresst 
up won in a whig an henother ad a pitchiork and sed they 
was nipkin and his wife amphitritty, which twas nothin but 
the boatsen and kuke dresst hup—and yule see strange things 
ear wich theirs black swans and cangeeroos and parrots plenti, 
an the knatifs gose naykid without shoose or stockens—but 
not too mind that tell the wimen, wich the trees is green 
hal the yere an fruite for pickin 
Soe noo moor at prison from yure 
effecshoned usband 
Perer Fipkxrss. 
and a hogsedd or too mite bring the things an wud be yoosful 
hafter an direct 
too mee 
at Fidkins swamp 
near Baren Land 
hon the Swan Rivver.” 


After fagging through the above difficult epistle, I turned 
my attention to the countenance of Mrs. Fidkins, where I 
saw at one glance that she contemplated adding one to 
the already considerable number of women whose name ought 
to be, Credulity. As a matter of course, | inquired what 
her opinion of her husband’s request was ! 

“] can’t make my mind up, what to think, Ma’am, with- 
out your advice,” said she, “and that made me so bold to 
eae ask the favour, as you had always been so kind a 
riend— 

“In the first place, let me ask you, Mrs. Fidkins, have 
you the slightest idea of going in search of your husband !” 
“T really don’t know what to do—he seems to wish it, poor 
fellow—and—” 

“ And you mean to strip yourself of this little hoard, you 
had trusted to look to in case of need, and will throw it 
away on aman who never yet gave you anything but ill usage?” 

“You see, Ma’am, he says he’s going to ‘ halter,’ and I’m 
in hopes—” 

“| think, in that case,” I interrupted, “ you might expect 
to be left at peace by him; but, I believe, before so desirable 
an event takes place, he will have robbed you of every 
shilling you now possess.” 

“I was thinking, if I went out with these things he has 
written for, they would be safer, and shouldn’t mind about 
having a house at once—lI could be wherever he is, to be 
sure.” 

“Just tell me one thing, Mrs. Fidkins. I think, if I re- 
member right, you, on a former occasion, told me, that, during 
the fifteen years of your married life, you had not passed a 
single day exempt from his brutality and cruelty, in cae shape 
or other ?” 

“It’s very true, Ma’am ; he used me worse than a dog, I 
will say that: I can safely declare, I never heard his voice, 
even, without trembling like a leaf: and well I might, for I 
shall carry the marks of his violent temper to my grave :— 
but, now he’s so far off, it makes a diflerence-—” 

“ A very agreeable one, I should think, and one very con- 
ducive to the soundness of your limbs in general—not to men- 
tion your head, which, I think, he broke some six or eight 


with which grate indoostrie ope to get a livin, as| times, did he not!” 


“That was when he’d use to be in his tantrams, and in 
liquor—I can’t say he ever laid the weight of his hand on me, 
only when he was the ‘ worse of liquor.’ ” 

“Which circumstance, being of daily occurrence, I be- 
lieve—” 

* But he might be better now, Ma’am—” 

“He might be so, indeed; and you might be wiser; that 
However, I see how it is, 

I will give you only one 


and am sorry | cannot serve you. 
In addition to the articles your husband has 


sin more of the woorld since, and kwite haltered karacter,}sent for, take him a cat-o’-nine-tails ; and, if he do not apply 


wich I mean to be a cinder husband than hever—and henny 


it to your shoulders, | must say you will receive less than 


monney you ave left, toe la it hout in wat'’s in daly yoos| your deserts.” 


—as ther’s nothin hear but land, an wud, and water, wich we 


gets them hal fre and no tackses. 


** Halso advize the wimen to bring watever they kan, and 


no fere of usbans—won of my 
wich its a grate thing for us, has the 


theirs more men tel] the wimen. 


“ What am I todo?” whimpered the simpleton: “ I must 
go to service, if I remain here.” 
“ Depend on it, to a much lighter service than that your 


kumpanyons is a karpenter,| husband will inflict. I can offer you a home, at once, indeed, 
huther was brote up| for my present cook being a much finer lady than I require, 
to noe traid and theres a cettIment about thirty miles of wear|is leavin 


me next week. I have seen sufficient proofs of 


and wen you come, to/your skill, during the time my friend was your lodger, to 
mind bein himposed hon be the Calors wich their kweere/feel confident of your abilities in that department. 


ake a 


ipell and wen they kross the line as its onst a yere will be/day to consider of my proposal, and give me your determina- 
or cutin their jokes, an shaived mee with a hold oop all i |tion to-morrow.” 
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On the following morning, I learned that Mrs. Fidkins had 
called, before 1 was up, had left her duty and “all that sort 
of thing,” and was going to the Savings bank, to take out 
her money—grateful for my past kindness, &c. but thought 
she had better go to her husband, or her mind would not be 
easy. ‘ 

* What a fool she must be, Ma’am,” added Mary, who de- 
livered the message to me; “I never see such a fool in 
my life; she seemed quite glad you were not come down; 
and, no wonder, for she must have been ashamed to have 
seen you; and even said, Ma’am, you was very good, but 
being a widow, (I beg pardon Ma’am,) it was different like, 
to married people: well, to be sure, to think there should be 
such fools let to live,” pursued Mary, as she left the room 
with uplifted hands. 

It is a strange world this we live in! there’s no denying 
that, was my reflection: here, now, is this poor woman run- 
ning her head into the fire—ay, squeezing it between the very 
bars, and with her eyes open. It is all right, I suppose; 
though it appears, in my poor judgment, as if one half the 
world were born to impose, and the other half to be imposed 
upon: we hear of the force of habit, and, truly, it must be 














home ; and, besides, I am rather fastidious as to thé mode in 
which I travel. So I sent for my worthy friend, Mri Linerod, 
who, after a strict examination, congratulated me of having 
as yet escaped any thing unpleasant (yes, unpleasant was the 
expressive word applied to the being pulverized,) and that he 
strongly recommended my not risking my precious life another 
might beneath so unsatisfactory a roof as that of my present 
habitation. 

“ Rather provoking, too, Mr. Linerod, to throw away three 
months’ rent.” 

“It is so, madam; but surely, 1 should think, in such a 
case, you might recover—” 

“The crushing, do you mean, or the rent, Mr. Linerod ?” 

“The rent, madam, by law, I should rather calculate.” 

“ Excuse me, Sir. The bruises I might have some chance 
of surviving; but allow me to remark, I have had, at different 
periods of my life, quite as much law as I can afford to pay 
for. If I did not at the same time gain justice, I may hope it 
was made up to me in experience. No, Mr. Linerod, the laws 
of this country I believe to be unexceptionable, and they must 
prove delightful to those who can afford to indulge in such 
luxuries. For my own part, I am free to confess the speci- 


something powerful, when we daily observe the tenacity with| men of them I have enjoyed, leaves me quite content without 


which we cling to our misfortunes. 
me of a remark made upon a widower, who had married a 
second wife; and of whom it was shrewdly observed, that 
“God forgave him once, and he married again.” 

I had not time for pursuing my reflections farther, being 
summoned to attend the surveyor I had called in for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether it would be either prudent or 
possible to remain in safety at Land-to-let Villa, during the 
three months unexpired of my lease. 

I had waged a long and expensive war with my various 
enemies, in the shape of rats, mice, water-nymphs, and thun- 
der-showers—willing to retain possession of the garrison 
against all besiegers; but an enormous crack in the ceiling of 
the drawing-room gave symptom of a visiter I should have felt 
rather disturbed to be broken in upon by. No less an intru- 
der than my own bedstead, appeared likely to drop in with as 
much ease as did any of my London acquaintances; and I 
must confess, I neither felt comfortable in the expectation of 
so heavy a guest, nor in the probability of being forced to take 
a rapid journey through the floor at a moment’s notice. One 
has many little arrangements to make previous to leaving 


Mrs. Fidkins reminds | farther trial. 





I have obtained the expensive information that 
will enable me in future to hug the first loss, rather than 
contest the matter by what is called course of Jaw ; and am 
nearly of a mind with an Hibernian friend of mine, whose 
pocket was being most palpably picked by a fellow traveller 
in a stage coach, but who managed the affair so clumsily, that 
my friend, fearing he should be forced to notice the offence, 
turned his face most industriously towards the opposite win- 
dow—at the same time saying, ‘I don’t see you at all, at all, 
honest man.’” 

My difficulties were compromised by taking up my quarters 
in a spare bed—avoiding the use of the drawing-room, where 
the chances of pulverization were too great to make it plea- 
sant—and resolving to divide my time between the breakfast- 
room and the aforesaid little spare room ——— until I 
could arrange matters for leaving this comfortless abode. 

And it was with feelings like those I should imagine to be 
experienced on escape from bondage, that I turne my back 
on the rural infelicity of Land-to-let Villa—on the Village 
of Brampton—and on its idle, envious, and ill-natured inha- 


bitants. 
' 


END OF VOLUME I. 








